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Aberdeen, the Crmckahank Botanic 
Oardent at, 283, 313 

Abiea brevifolia, 314 

Abiea nobilii, male flowers of, 365 

Acacias, 196 

Acaljrpha hispida, 389, 406 

Aoora with three embryos, 255 

Adaofonia digitata, 58 

Adiantom o. v. imbrioatnm, fertile 
frond of, 28, 45, 60 

Adiantnm Farleyense, seedling, 45 

^gle sepiaria (Citrus trifoHata), 269 

^ranthos grandifloms, 242 

Agapetes buxifolia, 197 

A^ve americana variegata, 261 ; A. 
Jaoqoiniana, 30 

Agricnltnral Bolletins, 217 

Agrioalttural Department of Aber- 
deen University, 58 ; education, 
154 ; returns for 1899, 365 

Aldemev, 393 

Alezandnt Palace and grounds as a 
recreation ground, 202 

Allium zebdanense, 326 

Alpine bog-earden, the, 259 

Alpine ga?<&n, the, 10, 71, 84, 118, 
168, 180, 213, 292, 309, 338, 407 

Alpine plants, raising, fiom seeds, 84, 
149 

Alpines, choice, at the Temple Show, 

Alyssum corymbosum, 407 

American blight, observations on, 
403 

American Department of Agriculture, 
the, 9 

American notes, 178, 260 

Amomum anfustifolium, 59 

AmorphophaUus titanum, 59 

AndrtMaoe sempenrivoides, &c., 292 

Anemone anffulosa, 204 

Aniba perutuis, 329 

Ansellia gigantea, 258 

Anthurium, coloured leaved, 403 

Anthuriums, 260 ; pot-bound, 123 

Antwerp, coming horticultural exhi- 
bitions at, 25 

Apiary, the, 49, 79, 103, 190, 279, 
310,345 

Apple, Cox's Orange Pippin, origin of, 
333, 352 

Apple election, an, 368 

Apple Gabalva, 165 ; at Cardiff Castle, 
204 

Apple, Hoary Morning, 92; Lane's 
Prince Albert, 235 ; Lord Suffield, 
187 ; Newton Wonder, 45, 60, 77, 
235, 253, 285; Red Winter CaL 
ville, 350; Ribston Pippin, influ- 
ence of stock upon scion in the case 
of, 108 ; Stanway Seedling, 13 

Api^e, the, 99 

Apples, &0., at Sherborne Castle, 124 ; 
JBelle de Pontoise and Striped Beef- 
ine, 188 

Appbs, from the Antipodes, 139, 186, 
218, 250, 282; Hambling's Seed- 
ling and Newton Wonder, 29; in 
Scotland, 82 ; late flowering, 285 

Aquilegia baikaleoeis, 407 

Arboretum, experimeots in Canada, 
384 

Arbutus Unedo (Tree Strawberry), 
243 



Arohontophoenix Canninghami, 108 
Areca lutescens, 117 
Arizona, exploration in, 403 
Asarum proooscideum, 407 
Aspidistras, cultivation of, 124 
Atriplex, or Australian Salt-bush, 90 
Attalea princepe, the story of, 27 
Aubrietia deltoidea, 297 
Auricula Giant Yellow Border, 329 ; 

sportiveness in the, 358 
Auriculas, 36 

Australia, fruits of South, 250 
Azalea Mrs. A £. Endtz, 301 
Azalea indica grafted on Rhododen- 
dron ccelestinum, 233 
Azaleas, Indian, in Belgium, 15 
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BiiCKHOUss, Jas. & Son, catalogue of 
botanical plants for sale by, 170 

Balchin, presentation to Mr. W., 58 

Bamboos, cultivation of, 352 ; hardy, 
316 

Banana, the Abyssinian, 69 

Beans, early French, 180 

Beaumontia grandiflora, 298 

Bees, rats as enemies to, 310 

Beetroot cultivation, 242 

Beet, Sugar, industiy in Greece, 348 

Begonia, a new, from German East 
Africa, 41 ; Gloire de Lorraine, 
253 ; Gloire de Lorraine, the seed- 
ing of, 285, 317 
>iiias, tuberous-rooted, 78 

Beljy^ian nation, gift of properties by 
.ing Leopold to the, 250 

Belvoir Castle, an overturned Gean- 
tree at, 406, 420 

Benevolent Institution, Gardeners' 
Royal, 329 ; Annual Meeting, 40 ; 

Bristol AuxOiarv. 127 
Berberis stenophyUa, 204 
Birds building in shrubs and walls, 77 
Birds when nesting, shrubs favoured 

by. 46 
Blackmore, the late R. D., 58» 73, 

384 
Blenheim, 10 
Blossom on wall-trees, protection of 

fruit, 123 
Bluebell, a bulbif erous, 347 
Boooonia cordata, a bed of, 204 - 

Books. Notices of : A Glossary of 
Botanic terms, with their deriva- 
tion and accent (B. D* Jackson), 
346; ^[riculturalJBotany, theoreti- 
cal and praotioal (John Pereival, 
M,A.), 3o7 ; Annales des Sciences 
Naturelles Botanique, 12, 85 ; Anne 
Pratt's Flowering Plants CBdtoard 
Step), 9, 138 ; Botanical Magazine, 
26, 90, 154, 232, 297, 364 ; BuUetin 
de la Sooi^t^ Fran9aise d'Horticul- 
ture de Londres, 265, 367 ; Carna- 
tions and Piootees for Garden and 
Exhibition (H. W. WegueUn), 350 ; 
Cassell's Pocket Gardener, 314 ; 
Chronique Horticole Bi-hebdomaire, 
329 ; Cyclopaedia of American 
Horticulture {Prof. Bailey). 27, 
348; Diotionnaire loonographique 



des Orchid^es, 2. 81, 130. 242; 
Flora Capensis, 329; Florilegium 
Haarlemense, 329 ; Flowers of the 
Field {Rev, C, A, Johns, B.A,, 
F,L,S,), 203; Fruit Farming for 
Profit {Geo. Bunyard), 26; Fruit 
Growers' Year Book, 233 ; Gardening 
Year Book and Garden Oracle for 
1900, 265; Hand-list of tender 
Dicotyledons in Royal Gardens, 
Kew, 216 ; Home and Garden {Miss 
Gertrude JekyU), 90, 106 ; Hooker's 
Icones Plantarum, 329; Icones 
Selectaa HortiThenensis, 106, 201 ; 
II Crisantemo, 347 \ Illustrations of 
the Botany of Captam Cook's Voyage 
round the World in H.M.S. En- 
deavour in 1768 — 71 (Sir Job, Banla^ 
Bl.f andot)ier8),M7 ; Jack and Jill's 
Journey, ko, {Phoebe Allen), 138; 
Journal of the Rental Horticultural 
Society, 248; ICew Bulletin, 8; 
Lawns, &o. (Sutton & Sons, Riead- 
uig)i 106 ; Le Chrysanth^me, 58 ; 
L^tures on some of the Physical 
Properties of Soil (Prqf. R. Waring- 
ton)y 321 ; Les Plantes de Serre, w^ 
{G. Bellair and L, 8t, Leger), 187 ; 
Les Vieux Arbres de la ^ormandie 
{Henri Gadeau de KerviUe), 5 ; Lin- 
denia, 18. 178, 242, 322 ; List of 

Sublished Names of Plants intro- 
uoed to cultivation, 1876-1896 
(Rew Bulletin), additional series, 
iv.), 168 ; Mmiature Gardening 
(P. Alien and Dr. Godfrey), 
329 ; Minnesota Plant Life {Con- 
way MacmiUan), 203 ; Mit- 
teilungen der Deutsohen Dendrolo- 
ffisd^en Gessellschaf t (German Den- 
drology), 138; Modeme Tafelde- 
koration {Otto Wagner), 153 ; My 
Gardener {ff. W. Ward), 201; 
Natal Plants {Medley Woods, 9, 
152; Observations on the Colours 
of Flowers (— Hervey), 81 ; Orna- 
mental Shrubs (LttcttM Dtwii), 
366 ; Planting and Planninff Home 
Grounds (American), 260 ; Publioa- 
tions Received, 10, 27, 41, 55, 74, 
90, 122, 140, 186, 254, 266, 304, 
314,330,348.885, 405; Queensland 
Flora, 199 ; Report of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society, 249 ; 
Revue de I'Horticulture Beige, 9 ; 
South African Agriculturists' Year- 
Book for 1900, 261; Surrey's 
Capital (/. E. Morris), 233 ; Sur- 
veying and Arranging Home and 
School Grounds. 260 ; The Alpine 
Flora {L, SchrOter and Prof, 
Dr. O, Schrdier), 366; The 
Amateur's Practical Garden Book, 
^. {O, E, Bunn and L, H, 
Bailey), 366 ; The AH and Craft of 
Garden-making {T, H, Mawson), 
385 ; The Book of Gardening (ed. by 
W, D, Drury), 246 ; The Birds of 
Surrev, 122 ; The Botanists of 
Philadelphia, and their work 
(/. W. Harshberger), 150 ; The 
Century Book of Gardening, 153, 
234 ; The ChemisU' Assistant, 
215 ; The Flora of Ceylon {Sir Jos, 
Hooker), 90 ; The Garden, 26 ; 
The Horticultural Directory and 



Year Book for 1900, 26; Th& 
Mycetozoa, and some questions 
which they suggest {Sir Ed, Fry), 
267 ; The Nature and work of 
Plants, &c. (Z>. T, Macdougal, 
Ph. D.), 366; The New 
Forestry, or The Continental 
System adapted to British Wood- 
lands (/no. i^im/)6(m), 121, 163 ; The 
Potamogetoos of the British Isles 
{Alfred Fryer), 121 ; The Praise of 
Gardens {A. F. SievelHng), 49 ; The 
Rosarian's Year Book, 26; The 
Teaching Botanist, &c. {W, F, 
Gancng), 122 ; Thompson's Gar- 
denen' Assistant, 347 ; Transac- 
tions of the English Arboricultural 
Society, 106 ; Unwin's Chap-book 
for 1899, 27; Vegetables for 
exhibition and home consumption 
(E. BeckeU), 75; West Indian 
Bulletin, 201 ; Who's Who at the 
War, 202 ; Xenia Orchidaoea, 258 

Books, sale of botanical, 282 
Boston, U.S., horticultural hall at) 

382 
Botanic Gardens, Padua, 15 ; at Trinity 
College, Dublin, 292 ; the London, 
65,419 
Botanical, exchange dub, 365 ; gar- 
den, the. New York, 90 ; labora- 
tories, at Glasgow, 314; nomen- 
clature, 235 
Bo^yds dnerea upon Sequoia- 

gigantea, 101 
Bouvardias, 379 
Brockwell Park extension, 384 
Brodiflsa Sellowiana, 133 
Broom House, Fulham, 366 
Buckingham Palace gardens, 265 
Buddlm Colvillei, 360 
Buds, a tool for transplanting, 253 
Bulb-exporters Association, 201 
Bulb garden, the, 84, 202, 211 
Bulbous plants, 376 ; the cultivation 
of, 258 



Cabbioes, 2, 29 ; bolting, 353 

Caesalpinia japonica, 414 

Caladiums, the cultivation of, 170 

Calanthes, culture of, 157 

Calceolaria violacea, 306 ; herbaceous^ 
405 

Calcutta horticulturists, 201 

Calendula Noeana, 273 

Callipsjrches, 202 

Camassias, 378 

Cambridge Lodge, Camberwell,. 
OrchiiS at, 386 

Camellias, outdoor, 332 

Campanula lineulata, 407 

Canker on Apple-trees, 240 

Canna. another parti -coloured, 43 ; 
C. Austria, 109, 124 

Canterbury, the "Dane John" gar- 
dens at, 241 

Cape Colony and Natal, the flora of, 

33 
Cape, crops at the, 90 ; fruit, 265, 

Carnation Souvenir de la Malmaison, 
a fine, 10 
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Caniation-rast, parasite apoo, 347 
Caroations, 132 ; winter-floweriog, 

141 ; from seed. 332 ; early Mar- 
guerite, 2S5, 316 
Carpenteria calif ornica, 361 
Carratheri, Mr. J. B., appointed to 

Peradeoiya Botanic Gardens, 104 
Caterpillar on Gooseberry and Broom, 

common, 406 
Cattleva intermedia var. Aqoinii, 

fixed peloria in, 83 ; C Trian»t, 

230 ; C. T. Amesiana, 193 ; C. x 

William Murray, 274 
Caacasos, hortioiutare in the, 185 
Ceanothos rigidos. 813 
Cedar, a fine, at Westfelton, 322 
Cedar at Gonnersbary wrecked by 

snowstorm, 217 
Cedars of Lebanon, larg^ 106, 124 
Celery-culture, some points in, 116 
Celosias and Cockscombs in the 

garden, 213 
Centenary scheme of the R. H. S., 

221, 232, 248, 251, 299, 315, 328, 

331, 352, 370 
Centropogon Luoyanus x , 180 

Certificated Fruits and Vege- 
tables. — Apple, Gabalva, 143 ; 
Hormead's Pearmain, 62; King 
of Tomkins' County, 207; Nor- 
man Pippin, 62 ; Cucumber Ideal, 
302 ; Melon Buscot Park Hero, 354 ; 
Pear Doyean^ d'Alengon, 31 ; Rhu- 
barb Daw's Champion, HI, 207; 
Strawberry Trafal^, 371 ; Turnip 
Carter's Early Forcing, 302 

Certircated Plants :— Ada auran- 
tiaca, 207 ; Agapetes buxifolia, 142 ; 
Arabis alpina plena (p. 4, Supp., 
April 28) ; Anchusa italica grandi- 
flora, 409 ; Asparagus Sprengeri 
variegata, 302; Auricula Celtic 
King (p. 4, Supp., April 28) ; A. 
Ztsluk, 271 ; Azaleas Duchess of 
Wellington and Mme. A. de Smet, 
239; A. Mrs. A. E. Endtz. 239 ; 
Begonia Gladys Hemsley, 371 ; Be- 
gonias Lord Roberts, Mrs. Hall, 
and Mr. W. G. Valentine (Supp., 
May 26) ; Bongainvillea Maud Chit- 
tleburgh (Supp., May 26) ; Brassia 
maoulata, 371 ; Calanthe Regnieri 
hololeuca, 62 ; Cl.yeratrifolia (Supp. , 
May 26); Camellia Devonia, 302; 

C. General Hector Maedonald, 142 ; 
Campanula persictfolia Moerheimei, 
409; Canna Secretaire Chabanne 
(p. 4, Supp., April 28); Carnation 
Herbert J. Cutbush (Supp. , May 26) ; 
Cattl^a intermedia, Fowler's rar., 
239 ; C. M«ideli albens Princess of 
Wales,421 ; C. Mossise. Hassell's var. 
(Supp., May 26) ; CM. Our Queen 
(Supp., May 26) ; C. M. Rouseliana 
(Supp., May 26) ; Cattl^a SchU- 
leriana, Pitt's var. (p. 4, Supp., 
April 28); C. Sohroders, Pitt's 
var., 239 ; C. Trianaei var. Katie 
Wigan, 207; C. T. West Bank 
House var., 143 : Chamaelirion caro< 
linia (Supp. , May 26) ; Cirrhopetalum 
fimbriatnm (p. 4, Supp., April 28) ; 
Codiaeum venus, 421 ; Cycla- 
men fimbriatum, 206 ; Cymbi- 
dium I'Ansoni, 352; Cypripedium 
Actffius Langleyense, 62 ; C. x 
Godefrovffi, Wigan's var., 371; C 

X Phoebe. 302 ; C. x J. Gumey 
Fowler, 239; C. x Mary Bea- 
trice (Supp., May 26) : C. x San- 
deriana Curtisii, 62 ; C. Sir R. 
Bnller, 30 ; Delphinium Sir Geo. 
Newns, 421 ; Dendrobium aggre- 
gatum, 207 ; D. x Burberry- 
anum, 175 ; D. candidum (Supp., 
May 26) ; D. Clio auperbum, 207 ; 

D. X Dalhousienobile, 371 ; D. herco- 
glossum (Supp., May 26) ; D. Jer- 
donianum, 143 ; D. macrophyl- 
lum Kichardi, 110 ; D. macrosta- 
chyum (p. 4, Supp , April 28) ; 
D. Madonna, 62 ; D. Melpomene, 
207; D. nohile album, 207; D. 
puniceum, 143 ; D. stuposnm, 371 ; 



D. Wardianum Fir Grange var. 
(p. 4 Supp., AprU 28) ; Echium calli- 
tliyrsum (Supp., May 26) ; Edraiau- 
thus dalmaticus (Supp., May 26) ; 
Epidendrum x Clarissa. 239; E. 
▼esicatum, 302 ; E. x Wallisio-ciliare 
superbnm, 62 ; Eremutus Warei, 
409; Eulophia gracilis, 410; E. 
tristis, 239 ; Geum montanum auran- 
tiacum, 302; Gloxinia strain (Supp., 
May 26 ) ; Heuehera miorant ha rosea, 
409; fiippeattrums Titan and Ze- 

?hyr, 239 ; Iris germaoioa Black 
'rince, 409 ; I. Monnierii, 421 ; 
I. paradoxa, 409 ; I. steno- 
phyUa^ 142 ; I. urmiensis, 409 ; 
Justicia fiaviooma, 61 ; Laelia 
anceps Leeana, 30; L. x Edissa, 
143 ; L. Jongheana, and L. J. 
Templese, 174; L. x Mrs. Gratrix 
superba, 62; L. purpurata Ethel 
Grey, 302; L. purpurata Little- 
iana (Supp., Mav 26) ; Lelio-Cat- 
tleya x oallistogiossa Princess of 



Wales. 62; L.-C. x callistogk 
excelsa (Supp., May 26) ; L.-C. x 
Charlesworthi, 62; L.-C.X Fanny 
Leon, 62 ; L.-C. x Berthe Foumier 
var. splendida, 110; L.-C. Herode 
(Supp., May 26); L.-C. x Hyeana, 
302 ; L.-C. X Massanseana (Supp., 
May 26) ; L. -C. RosaiUnd superba, 
239; L.-C. x Sunray, 62; Lilac 
Mdme. AbelChatenay, 371 ; Lilinm 
Thunbernanum Orange Queen 
(Supp., May 26) ; Lyoaste x G. S. 
Ball (Supp., May 26); Masde- 
vallia O'Brieniana, 302 { MaxiUaria 
arachnites, 62 ; M. leptosepala, 62 ; 
Mertensla virginica mbni (p. 4 
Supp., April 28) ; Narcissus Alma, 
239 ; N. campemelli, 239 ; N. 
Diana, 285 ; N. Chancellor, 285 ; 
N. Charles WoUey-Dod, 285 ; N. 
Countess Grey, 285 ; N. x , 207 ; 
N. Olympia, 285; K. Dorothy 
Kingsmill (p. 4 Supp., April 28) ; N. 
Eleanor Berkekj, 285; N. Mrs. 
Berkeley. 285 ; X. Van Waveren's 
Giant, 285; N. Vir^, 285; N. 
Wilhelmina, 285 ; ^ijrmpheea gi- 
gantea, 421 ; Odontoglossum x 
Andersonianum Cooksoni (p. 4, 
Supp., April 28); O. X Ad- 
rianse, Arthur Ashworth (Supp., 
May 26) ; O. x Ariadnn Ernest 
Ashworth (Supp., May 26); 
O. X Adrianae Lord Roberts, 143 ; 
O. crispum aureum Rosefieldlense, 
302 ; O. c Confetti (Supp., May 26) ; 
O. c Duchess of Connaught, 421 ; 
O. c. Empress of IncBa, 421 ; 
O. o. Mrs. F. Peters) Supp., 
May 26) ; O. c Mundyanum, 110 ; 
O. c. Oakfield Sunrise, 174 ; O. a Pit- 
tianum, 302 ; O. o. radiosum (Supp., 
May 26) ; O. c. tessellatum, 302 ; 
O. c. The Earl (Supp., April 28) ; 
O. c. Victoria Reffina (p. 4, Supp., 
April 28) ; 0. c victoria Regina, 
(Supp., May 26) ; 0. x elegans, 
Eastwood Park var., 174; (J. x 
Loochristyense Kimberley, 143; O. 
luteo-purpureum Mossii, 239; O. 
X Rolfe» ardentissimum (Supp., 
May 26) ; 0.x R. optimum (Supp., 
May 26) ; O. x R. Walton Grange 
▼ar., 410; O. x Souvenir de Victor 
Hye-Lebrun (Supp., May 26) ; O. 
triumphans var. Rajrmond Craw- 
shay, 207 ; 0. X Wendland- 
ianum Crawshayanum (p. 4, Supp., 
April 28) ; CEnotheraspeciosa rosea 
(Supp., May 26) ; Oociaium nanum, 
371 ; Pseony Eastern Queen, 409 ; 
P. Lady Sarah Wilson (Supp., 
May 26); Paeonies Cream Per- 
fection, Lady Curzon, and Lord 
Roberts, 371 ; Pelargonium Mrs. 
J. D. Day (Supp., May 26) ; P. Miss 
G. Ashworth, 206 ; Pentapterygium 
serpens, 174 ; Petunia Charlotte 
(p. 4, Supp.. April 28) ; Phalaeoop^is 
fuscata, 371 ; P. x intermedia 
Bnrmeriana, 62 ; P. Lady Roths- 
child, 239 ; P. Manni, 371 ; P. x 



Schillerlano-Stuartiana, 62; Pole- 
moninm confertum var. melittum, 
239 ; Polvstachy^ laxiflora, 239 ; 
Primula X Kewensis, 142; P. sinensis 
General French, 30; P. s. "The 
Duchess,*' 30; Pyrus Mains angus- 
tifolium, 1^, pL, 239 ; Rsstcepia 
striata, 143; Rhododendron Abbeyi 
(p. 4, Supp., April 28) ; R. Coombe 
Royal 302; R. Direckeur Rodi- 
MS, 302; R. Dr. Stocker, 206; 
R. H. EUiott and Shilsoni. 
239 ; R. multicolor var. "Triton," 
61; R. Pink Pearl, 371; Rote 
L' Innocence, 239 ; R. Pink Roamer, 
371 ; R. sinica Anemone, 371 ; 
R. Tennyson, 371 ; Saxifraga 
aretioides primnlina (p. 4, Supp., 
April 28); Schizaothus Wiseton- 
ensis (Supp., May 26) ; Sobralia 
Veitohi aurea, 410; Streptocar- 
pus achimenifioms, 371 ; Tainia 
Penangiana, 62 ; TulipasBatalini and 
nlatica (Supp.. M^ 26): Tulipa 
Borszozowi, .^02; T. Kolpakows- 
kiana, 302 ; Tulip " He<ntor," 302 ; 
T.Mabel (Supp., May 26); T. Pink 
Beauty, 302; Violet La France, 
206 ; Zygo • oolax x Leopardinns, 
Wigan's variety, 31 ; Z.-c x Wi- 
ganiana, 30; Zygopetalum Bnrti, 
Pitt's var.. 239; Z. BaUi, 143; 
Z. Murray anum. 111 

Ceylon, the Peradenlya Botanic 
Gardiens in, 65, 397 

Charter of the R.H.a, the new, 26 

China, Horticulture in, 130 

Chinese plants, 2^ 

Chiswick trials, Mr. A. Sutton's criti- 
cism of the, 275, 299 

Chlorosis in a Rose, 46 

Christmas Roses, 5 

Chrysanthemum, a crimson Madame 
Camot, 26 ; congress, international, 
136; C. Madame Camot, 77; 
sports, 132 

Chrysanthemums, 398 ; Calvat's new, 
78 ; culture of, 292 ; in February, 
93 ; popular white, 22 ; propa^tion 
of, la ; single-flowered, 78 ; timely 
hints upon, 392 

Cider-making industry, the, 364 

Cienkowskia Kirki, 376 

Cineraria stellata, 253 

Cinerarias, hybrid, 270, 291 

Citrus medica var. Limonum, 59 ; C. 
trifoliata (iEg le sepiaria), 269 

Clematis, for Pot-culture, 416; C. 
Princess of Wales, 53 

Clerodendron Balfourianum, 180 

Cobiea scandens, a semi-double flower 
of, 233 

Cocos, branched, 330 ; C. Weddelliana, 
117 

Codiieums, ^ 

Codlin Moth, trapping the, 60 

Coelogyne cristata, malformed flower 
of, 162 

Cogniaux, M., decennial prize awarded 
to, 250 

Coniifer disease, a, 101 

Conifers, seeds of, 44 ; the habit of, 121 ; 
two Urae British Columbian, 221 

Convolvulus lineatus, 10 

Coppice-woods, conversion of, into 
high forests, 323 

Cordyline Guilfoylei, 376 

Corypha austraUs, 118 

Covent Garden Market, improvement 
in, 94 

Crab-apple in the garden, the, 312 

Crinum capense, 98 ; C. erubescens 
var. minus, 84 ; C. Moorei album, or 
Sohmidti, or Makoyanum, 124 

Crops, dissevered, 45 

Cucumber, cultivation of, 213 ; plants, 
fungous disease, in, 274, 317, 320, 
324, 353 

Cucumbers for market, 5 

Culverwell's retirement, Mr., 351 

Capressus and Thuya hybrid, a re- 
ported, 190 

Currant- bud mite, treatment of, with 

hydrocyanic acid, 358, 364, 388 
Currant, Comet, Red, 76 



Currant -disease, a, 290 

Cyclamen, fringed. 216, 223 ; C. lati- 
folium, sweet-scented, 189; C h- 
banoticum, 84 

Cydamens, as windoi^pUnt*, 222; 
at Lees, Coldstream, 44 ; fimbriated, 
202 ; hard/, 84 

Cymbidinm I'Ansooi, 352 

Cypripedinm, adventitiooa growth of, 
2 ; C. Beecheose, a spike of; ui 
flower for six months, 204 ; C. x 
Favarger. 130; C. x Fowlerianum, 
146; C. Lawrenoeanum Hyeanum, 
Gratrix'svar., 146 ; C. x Leeanum, 
as a natural hybrid, 3o ; 0. Roths- 
childianum, 137 ; C. ^^ Sanderiano- 
Cnrtuu, 75; C. x Sir George 
White, 289; C. x Sir Redvers 
BuUer, 35 



Daffodils, trial of early, at Ard 

Cairn, 109 
Dahlias, new varieties of, 154, 176, 

251 ; the beginning of a new race 

of, 85 
Dane John Gardens, Canterbury, 241 
Dasylirion quadrangulatnm, 244 
Daughters of the year, the, 209. 273, 

3^ 
Decorative plants for oorridors, 382 
Deepdene, the, Dorking, 42, 73 
DelM;oa Bay, Tegetation of, 357 
Dencuobinm aureum, a malformed 

flower of, 154 ; D. cariniferum, 193 ; 

D. chryseum, 274 ; D. x Curtisii, 

49 ; D. Dalhousie-nobile, 379 ; D. 

Falooneri, 322 ; D. x Murrhiniaoum, 

209 
Dendrobiums, hybrid, 230 ; seedling, 

at Woodhatch Lodge, 162 
<* Dixlor " Hop-wash, the, 121 
Dock or Dockan, the broad-leaved, 77 
Doctor for plants, wanted a, 365 
Dodecatheon ellipticum and D. te- 

trandum, 338; new varieties of, 

329 
Douglas, David, 118, 158 
Draoocephalum nutans alpinum, 334 
DnUin Museum, the herbarium at^ 

79 



Eabwio. the, 268, 332, 369 
Eastwell Park, the winter garden at, 

348 
Echium oallithyrsum, 361 
Education, rural, 56 
Eilenroc, near Antibes, the garden at, 

27 
Electro-horticulture, 265 
Elm-bark, with larvse, 126 ; beetle, 

the, 172 
Encephalartos Hildebrandti, 120 
Epping Forest, 106 
Eranthis cilioioa, 314 
Eremurus, groups of, 418 ; hybrio, 

403 
Eriostemon cuspidatus, 204 
Erythronium Dens-canis, 261 
Examinations, horticultural, 104 
Eucalyptus, 196 ; E. Globulus in the 

open, 332 
Eulophia Lubbersiana, 2 
Euonymus, fruiting of, 45, 60; E* 

japonicus in fruit, 90 
Examinations, horticultural, 104 
Experiment-station, the work of an, 

280 



Feijoa Sellowiana, 361 
Fern-roots attacked by grubs, 126 
Fern sporangia, 399 
Ferns, plumose and barren, 45 
Fertilisation of plants, the, 217 
Ficus Eetveldiana, a new rubber 
plant, 90 ; F. elastica, the cultiva- 
tion of, 203 
Fig, the, in Sussex, 156, 165 
Figi, early, at Gunnersbury House, 
132 
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PUx oaltivfttion, 73 
Flora of Cape Colony and Natal, the, 
33 

Vloral unproyementB, 193 

Florists' art, coming exhibition of 
the, in Gernuuiy, 72 

Florists' flowers, 20, 36, 78, 254, 260, 
292, 308, 342, 358 

Flower garden, the, 7, 23, 38. 54, 71, 
' 86, 102, 118. 135, 151, 166. 182, 198. 
214, 230, 247, 262, 279, 294, 310, 
327. 343, 362, 380, 417 

Flowers in season, 73, 419 : in the 
Bonth-Westem counties. 290 ; some 
March, in Devon. 218 ; toe use of, in 
•a prison, 41 ; their oaes and their 
pnoee, 334 

Food, colouring matters in, 73 

Forest of Dean, the, an object lesson, 
306 

Fotestry, 101, 189, 253, 340, 393, 398 ; 
British, 225, 257. 274, 301. 306, 
323, 414 ; in Ireland, 190 ; Mr. W. 
R. Fisher on, 317 ; rotation in, 52. 
tSee also under '' Woods.") 

Franooa ramosa,* 220 

Fraser, the late John, 170 

Fremontia oalifomica, 361, 414 

Fritillary, the, 801 

Fruit and vegetable trials in Canada, 
384 

Fruit, cheap transit of, 58 ; crops in 
Queensland, 138 ; crops of 1899 in 
California, 40 ; in Kent, 419 ; from 
the Cape, 121, 169, 218, 250, 314 ; 
oultivation in Drogheda, 403 ; 
hardy, for the great North- West, 
403 ; in Ontario, 41 ; parcels by rail, 
90 ; Russian, 153 ; sales, Canadian 
and Cape, 313 ; show, the coming, 
at Cr^tal Palace, 93, 384 ; tree 
enenuee, 20 

Fruit-trees, beautiful, 92, 158 ; plant- 
ing of, 109 

Fruits and flowers, exhibiting, 403 

Fruits, dried, from Austndia, 330 

Fruits, hardy, in hedgerows, 142 ; in 
Ontario, 58 ; of South Australia, 250 ; 
someSussex, 50. 156, 165,243 ; tender 
CanadUn, 347 

Fruits under glass, 6, 23. 39, 55. 70, 
86, 103. 118, 134, 151. 167, 182, 
198, 215, 231, 247, 262, 278, 295, 
310, 344, 363, 380. 417 

Fuchsia, Mr. Meeban and the, 332 

FuDgus on gold fish, 188 



Gaillabdias, perennial, 4 
Oalanthus byzantinus var., 118 ; G. 

ElwesU var. Whittali. 79 ; G. 

nivalis var. Scbarloki, 99 
Gali^agos Islands, the vegetation of 

*he, 177 
Ghune preserves, the treatment of, 

225, 253 
Garden notes for the year 1899, 147 ; 

from S. Devon, 196 
Gardening under Glass, 1, 17, 34, 52 
Gardenias, cultivation of, 171 
Gaslight, incandescent, and plant 

growth, 201 
Gean tree, an overturned, at Belvoir 

Castle, 407, 420 
Genista sagitalis, 414 
Germination, on some difficult cases 

of, 402 ; rapid, 317 
Gillespie, the late Major-General, 25 
Ginkgo biloba, the, 77 
Gipsy-moth, the introduction of the, 

383 
Glasnevin. notes from, 218 
Oloriosa superba. cultivation of, 171 
Gooseberry disease, a, 290 ; mildew, 

remedy for. 40 
Grafting in winter, 15 ; problem, a, 

77 ; variations produced by. and 

their inheritance, 12. 35, 85. 116 
Grapes, diseased, 240 ; Grosie Guil- 

laume, 123 
Grass-land, the manuring of, 184 
GrindeHa patens, 59 
Gypsophila panioulata, 220 



H 



H^MANTHUS King Albert, 185 
Haamaria diaoolor, 50 
Hail, damage from, 392 
Uairiness M plants, the, 154, 188, 

205 
Hardy fruit garden, the, 6, 22. 39, 

53, 71, 87, 102, 119, 135, 150, 166, 

183, 199, 230, 246. 262, 278, 295. 

310, 327, 344, 363, 380, 416 
Hawthorn, a pink-floweied, reverting 

to white, 406 
Heat, the recent, 268 
Hedsor, near Maidenhead, 154 
Hellebores, 5 
Henderson. Mr. A., retirement of, 

from Thoresby, 105 
Hepatica angulosa, self -seeding of, 252 
Hepatica, the, 189 
Herbaceous border, 386 
Herrin, C, presentation to, 14 
Hibiscus Cooperi, 376 
Hippeastrum, a hardy, 370 
Hollyhocks, 36, 369 
" Honey-guides " or "Path-finders," 

81, 196 
Hong-Kong, notes from, 396, 407 
Horse-chestnuts, 389 
Horse-radish attacked by a mite, 

Rhizoglyphus, 46 
Horticultural hall of the future, 251 
Horticultural teaching in Germany, 

364 
Horticulture and the study of Nature, 

72 
Hybridism in Citrus, 186 
Hybridisation Conference, report of 

the, 248 
Hybrids, true from seed, 188, 222, 

235 
Hydrangeas for market, 4 
Hydrocyanic acid, fumigation of 

Currant bud-mite, with, 358, 364. 

388 
Hymenocallis Horsmanni, 84 ; H. 

Moritziana, 88 



I 



India, 43 

Indian-corn ; its early existence in 
China, 217 

Inheritance, the, of acquired charac- 
ters, 346 

Ireland, Flax industiy in, 376 

Ireland, forestry in. 365 ; notes 
from, 238 

Iris bosniaoa, 338 ; I. Danfordiie, 
170 ; I. germanica forced into 
bloom in March, 202 ; I. orohioides, 
293 ; I. paradoxa, 333 ; L Rosen- 
bachiana, 338 ; L speculatrix, 396 ; 
I. stenophylla, 170, 188 

Irises, bulbous, 212, 308, 324 ; Eni^. 
lish,347 

Italian lakes, notes from the, 157 

Ivy, bowers, 260 

Ivies, multiform, 419 



Jadoo, the Artillery plant in, 204 
Jaffa Orange, the, 9 
Japanese arboriculture in London, 203 
Juncus zebrinus, a form of Scirpus 
laoustris, 90 



Kalohakthes, the culture of, 107 

Karroo plants. West African, 10, 252 

Kenley, a visit to, 228 

Kew, appointments from, 152 ; and 
the British Museum. 298 ; cycles 
at, 300 : notes, 59, 133, 244, 297, 
313. 337, 360 ; the proposed labo- 
ratory at, 364 

Kitchen garden, the. 7. 23, 38, .54. 70. 
87, 103, 119. 135, 150, 167, 183, 
198, 215. 231, 246, 263, 279, 294, 
310, 327, 345, 362, 380, 417 



Lachenalia pendula, 133 

Laslia Boothiana. 389 ; L. Jongheana, 

98, 241 ; L. superbiens, 99 
Ligerstroemia Fordi, 396 
Lambeth Palace Grounds and the 

public. 138 
Larch blossom, 296 
Larix oocidentalis, 318 
Latania borbonica. 117 
Laurence, A.M., Rev. John, 129, 413 

Law Notes :— Cooper v. Chandler 
(allotment case), 14 ; Cryer v. 
Booth (removal of jplants), 220; 
Cull and another v. (Jreat Eastern 
Railway (olaim for damMes), 220 ; 
Glover v. Smith (claim for sooda 
supplied), 350; Gowdez v, Law- 
rence and others (damage to fruit- 
trees), 411 ; Howorolt and another 
V. Perkins, 43 ; Howorof t ft Watkins 
V. Gardner (seed case), 125 ; Jones 
V. Riley (disputed liability), 423 ; 
Pharmaceutical Society of Great 
Britain v. White (sale of poisons), 
7. 41, 61 ; PickersgiU v, Johnson 
(false pretences), 251 ; Towler & 
Son V, Taylor (fslse pretences), 173 

Leaf, the, 100 

Lemon, Metford's giant, 59. 267 

Lettuce and Cabbage cultivation, 

242 
Lettuces, autumn raised, 330 
lagustmm ovalifolium, 41 
Lilac, new varieties of, 115 
Lilium candidum, successful exp^- 

ence with, 333 
Lilies, 305; their characteristics, 

394, 420 ; for planting out-of-doors, 

352; for the garden. 370; three 

good hardy, and their culture, 

267 
Lily of the Valley, a pink-flowered, 

347 
Limpsfield site proposed for the new 

garden of the Royal Horticultural 

Society, the, 300; official reports 

upon, 276; general features and 

situation of, 248 ; Mr. A. Sutton's 

report upon the, 270 
LinnsBa Garden, near the Gt. St. 

Bernard, the Allinger Rockery in 

the, 168 
Livistonaaustralis in Count Kerchove 

de Denter^bem's winter garden, 

218 ; L. chinensis, 117 
Lobelia cardinalis varieties, 131 ; L. 

speoiosa, 131 
London Botanic Garden, the, 65 
London open spaces, 233 
Lycoris squamigera and others, 84 
Lysichitum camtschatcense in its 

native swamps, 219 



M 



Macrozamia Moorei poisonous to 
cattle in Queensland, 201 

Magnolia stellata for forcing, 313 

Manure waste, to prevent, 226 

Manuring, 28 ; Lupins for green, 90 ; 
of grass land, 184 ; orchards and 
fruit-trees, 378 

Market Gardening. 4,31, 68. 117, 242, 
323, 379 

Market, the old Portmao, 282 

Mathiola coronopifolia, 298 

Mazus pumilio. 32 

Meconopsis grandis, 352 ; M. hetero- 
phylla, 326 ; M. nepalensis, 388 

Melons, 68 ; as cordons, 194 

Mesembryanthemums. 197. 292 

Metropolitan open spaces, 41 

Micbelia fuecata, 396 

Michigan Board of Agriculture, 265 

Misleto on a Peach-tree. 252 ; pro- 
pagation of, 218 

Missouri Botanical Garden. 343 

Musa Ensete, 69, 370 



N 



NABGIS8US, blindness in, 234» 334; 
culture for market, 203 ; diseased^ 
256, 356 ; K. Poet's at Lea Avaatt» 
259 ; N. Sir Watkin with reflezed 
and much lobed cup, 122 

Nature and horticulture, 145 

Nelson, New Zealand, 329 

Nepenthes and low temperatorss, 172 

New York, a horticultuxal lodaty to 
be formed in, 329; botanical gaidaa 
at, 90 

Nitragin, 138 

Nomenclature of hardy plants, 123 

Nova Scotia, the climate of, 52 

Novelties of 1899, 2, 18 

Novices, notes for, 100, 212 

NunaERY NOTE8.-<:!armioha(el, W.» 
Edinburgh, 343 ; Carter, J., k Co., 
140; Low, Hugh, k Co., 108; 
Sander, F.. k Co., 237 ; SuMoo k 
Sons, Reading, 66 ; Traor, H. A., 
Twickenham, 146 ; Veitoh, Jas., k 
Sons, 125, 237 



Oaklands. Kenley, 228 
Oak, the Luoombe, 190, ^23 

Obituary. — Baxter, Alex., 160 ; 
Blaokmore, R. D., 63; Bov^ 
Thomas, 189; Brown, Alexa nde r , 
32 ; Brown, George, 95; Clark, Geo. 
H., 223; Crosland, Richard, 207; 
Dewar, Daniel, 420 ; Divers, W., 
Ill ; Ernst, Dr., 121 ; Fairgrieve, 
P. W., 128 ; Foley, Lady Emily, 8 ; 
Fraser, .lames, 76 ; Fraser, John, 
63 ; Goldsmith, Jno. Oliver, 128 ; 
Corrie, William Hugh, 173 ; Greiff, 
Androw. 15 ; Haywood, T. B.,296 ; 
Hulle, Hubert Jean Van, 40 ; Law« 
rensoD, Mrs. A. L., 189 ; Lloyd, R., 
388; Lowe, Ed. Joe., 173; Lams, 
den, W. H., Ill ; Lothian, tha 
Marquis of, 40 ; Manvers, Earl, 
40 ; Masson, M., 382 ; Moore, 
Mrs. F., 25 ; Niool, William, 319 ; 
Nunns, John, 63 ; Paget, Sir Jamee, 
8 ; PuUett, Jas., 95 ; Paul, Mm. 
W., 25 ; Ruskin, John. 76 ; Symons, 
Geo. J., 173 ; Turner, Charles. 76; 
Westminster, Duke of, 8 ; Wood, 
Chas., 48 

Odontoglossum orispum, an abnormal, 
258: 0. c Moortebeekienae, 46; 
O. c Mundyanum, 117; O. o. 
Oaktield Surprise, 181 : O. c. Oak- 
woodiense, 358 ; 0. c. Pittin, 194 

Odontoglossum x mains, 98; 0. x 
Wendlandianum, 290 ; O. Wikke- 
anum. 316 

(Eoothera ovata, 10 

Oocidium barbatum varieties, 230 

Onions sown indoors, 74 

Ononis rotundifolia, 386 

Orange, malformed, 190; striped^ 
255 ; the Jaffa, 9 

Oranges, Californian seedless, 204; 
236; from seed, 316 

Orchid collection burnt, the Schla* 
gel 9 

Orohidhouses, the, 7. 22, 38, 54, 71. 
86, 102, 119, 134, 151, 16«, 182, 
199, 214, 230, 246, 263, 278, 295, 
310. 326, 345, 363, 380, 417 

Orchid notes and gleanings, 2, 35, 49, 
67, 81. 98, 113. 146, 162, 178^ 193, 
209, 230, 241, 258, 274, 290, 822, 
358 386 

Orchids at Castle Hill, 210 

Orchids, erratic, 403 ; at the Cedan, 
Harrow Weald, 274 ; at The Dell, 
Staines, 245 ; hardy terrestrial, 140 

Oreodoxa regia, avenue of, in Pora- 
deniya Botanic Gardens, 296 

Orobanche on Pelargonium, 126, 205 

Orphan Fund, the Royal Gardenera', 
74; annual dinner of the Royal 
Gardeners', 303; annual meetiag, 
121, 122. 126 
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Vjeovvl ooraUina, 348, 368 

Palm-hoiiM, a new, in St. Petanbarg, 
58 

Palmi, branched, 293, 330 ; for deco- 
ration, ooltivation of, 330; for 
markeU, 1 17 ; growth of, io Southern 
California, 2^; their age when 
planting, &o., 132 ; the age of, 306 

Panax Maaternannm, 399 

Pancratinms, continuous flowering of, 
110 

Pansy, sport in a, 325 

Pansies, 36 

Papaver somnilemm, 420 

Paris Congress of Horticulture, 237, 
318, 355, 364, 410 

Paris-men, tests of, 90 

Park dumps of trees, 189 

Parsnip Tender-and-Tme, 235, 253, 285 

Parsnips, 188 

Peach bloom, protectiuff, 92, 172, 234 

Peach Crimson Galande, a fruitful 
tree of, 110 

Peach, pluricarpellary pistils in, 384 

Peaches in Greorgia, 419 • 

Peach-trees diseased, 318 

Pear La Prance, 350 

Pears and the Quince atock, 74 

Pears, late, 29, 46 ; neglected varieties 
of, 264 ; two good long-keeping, 145 

Peas, autumn, 386 ; edible, 253 ; 
sreen, 420 

Pelugonium, a plea for the fancy, 20 

Pelaraoninms, Ivy-leaved, 323 

Peloria, fixed, in Cattleya intermedia 
var. Aquini, 83 

Pencarrow, Cornwall, 234 

Pentapteryffium serpens, 361 

Peristeria elata, a fine specimen of, 98 

Pests, plant, a remedy lor, 172 

Petroleum emulsion, 403 

Phaleenopsis x Scbilleriano - Stuart- 
iana, 83 

Phlox liUcina, 420 

Phlox subulata Newrv Seedling, 416 

Phloxes, hardy shrubby* 219 

Phormium Hookeri, 361 

Pinks and Auriculas in the old days, 
308 

Plant, hardy, notes, 379 

Plant names, 184 

Plant Portraits (references to):— 
Acacia calamifolia, 91 ; A. rupi- 
cola, 885 ; Adneta Humboldti, 322; 
Aloe abyssinica, 297 ; Anguloa 
Clowesii, 130 ; Antholyza Schwein- 
furthi, 232 ; Arissma flayum, 90 ; 
Begonia Hedei, 42 ; Berberis Thun- 
bergi, 128 ; B. peristeria elata, 18 ; 
Caocinia strigosa, 91 ; Campanula 
mirabilis, 297 ; Cattleya Acklandiie, 
130; C. Atalanta inversa and C 
splendens, 130; C. Bowringiana 
labiata, 242 ; C. Bowiana Batemani 
yar. Moortebeekiensis, 178 ; C. 
EUa, 130; C. UbUU Alfrediana, 
113; O. Leopoldi var. purpurea, 
130 ; C. Loddigesii Tar. Hamsonice 
alba, 113; C. Rex O'Brien, 130; 
C. Trian»i var. majestica, 242 ; C. 
Trianei var. platyobila, C. candi- 
dula, C. latissima, 18: C. Wend- 
landiana x , 130 ; Cereus mojavensis, 
154 ; Ceropec^a Woodi, 154 ; 
Cestrum fasciculatum, 385 ; Chrys- 
anthemum Myrto, 234 ; Cissus 
Baudiniana, 91 ; Clematis orientalis 
tangutica, 232 ; Coccinia Dinteri, 
348 ; Coohlioda rosea, 130 ; Coelo- 
gyne Da^ana, 178; Convolvulus 
macrostegius, 364 ; Cotyledon Pur- 
pusii, 297 ; Crat»gus Oxyacantha 
var. inermis, 91 ; Cypripedium x 
A. de Lairesse. 130 ; C. aureum var. 
CEdipe, 242 ; C. x Canhami Wund- 
sam, 42: C. Chamberlainianum, 
242 , C. Gertrude Hollington var. 

• niustris, 322 : C. Mahlerse var. Dr. 
Clinge Doorenbos x , 130 ; Crypto- 
coryne Griffifchi, 364; C^tisua 
Schipkaensis, 26 ; Dahlia Madame 
K^nt^ Gerard, 166 ; Decaisnea 
Fargesii, 348 ; Dendrobium bigib- 



bum, 330 ; D. primulinum, 178 ; 
D. Victoria Regina, 130 ; Diostea 
jnncea, 26 ; IMplaidenia eximia, 
364 ; Deutzia disoolor, 232 ; Euca- 
lyptus ficifolia, 90 ; Epidendrum 
or Barkeria elegans, 113 ; E. 
atropurpureum var. loneilabris, 
130 ; E. xanthinum, 130 ; Eutaxia 
myrtifolia, 128 ; Grammatopbyllum 
Rumphianum, 130 ; Htemanthns 
Kuenig Albert, 304; Haylockia 
pusilla, 26 ; Helenium tenuifolium, 
.364 ; Hyacinth Queen of the Blues, 
135 ; Hyacinths King of the Yellows 
andSir W. Mansfield,329; Irisalbo- 
purpurea, 42 ; L obtusifolia, 90 ; 
ixia, garden forms of, 135 ; Jaco- 
binia suberecta, 330; Koiphofia 
ruia, 154 ; Lielia Gouldiana, 166 ; 
L. leucoptera, 242 : L. Perrini 
vara, irrorata and alba, 242 ; L. 
rubeaoens, 113 : L. xanthina, 130 ; 
Laelio-Cattleya elegans, var. Blen- 
heimensis, 242 ; Latnyrus aplendens, 
91 ; Lilium Sutchuense, 297 ; Lo- 
matia longifolia, 90 ; lassochilus 
Horsfalli, 130 ; Luculia gratissima, 
348 ; Madeania insi|^is, 26 ; Mam- 
millaria missourienais, 234 ; M. vivi- 
para, 364 ; Maricas gracilis and 
Northiana, 330 ; Masdevidlia tovar- 
ensis ; 242 ; Maxillaria striata, 130 ; 
Matthiola sinuata, var. Oyensis, 154 ; 
Miltonia Candida, 178 ; M. Cog- 
niauxiae, 242 ; M. Regnelli var. 
citrina, 242; Monarda didyma, 
166; Mormodes buccinator, 130; 
M. OcanaB, 130 ; Odontoglosaum 
aspersum var. Bosscbereanum, 18 : 
0. crispum, 242 ; O. c. var. primal 
tum, 322 ; Oncidium Kramenanum, 
130 ; 0. reflexum, 130 ; Pear Mme. 
Gillekens, 128 ; P. Joyau de Sep- 
tembre, 234 ; Phlomis lunariifolia, 
90 ; Polygonum Baldschuanicum, 
91 ; Polypteris Hookeriana. 348 ; 
Pomadems racemosa, 91 ; Prunus 
persica magnifica, 42 ; Ranunculus 
grandifloma superbissimus, 329 ; 
Renanthera Imschootiana, 232 ; 
Rhyncostylis retusa, 242 ; Ribes ape- 
ciosum, 135; Rose Grand ]>uke 
Adolph of Luxembui^, 42 ; R. 
Maman Cochet, 330 ; R. Soleil d'Or, 
166, 330 ; Rufus reflexus, 298 ; 
Salvia splendens ''Silverspot," 59 ; 
San^:uinaria canadensis, 59 ; So- 
braha xantboleuca, 18; Solanum 
Pierreanum, 330 ; Sophronitis vio- 
lacea, 322 ; Stanhopea Rodigasiana, 
154 ; S. Wardi. 130 ; Tecophiloea 
cyanocrocus, 91 ; Thomasia sola- 
nacea, 91 ; Tigridia pavonia, 234 ; 
Trillium cemnum, 330 ; Tulips 
Couronned'Or and Golden Standard 
and rubra maxima, 329; Tulips, 
varieties of, 135 ; Vanda Amesiana, 
242 ; V. Sanderiana, 130 ; Verbas- 
cum longifolium, 2i32; Washing- 
tonia robusta, 91 

Plants. New or Noteworthy :— 

Calendula Noeana, 273 ; Cypripe- 
dium X Sir Geoige White, 289 ; 
Dendrobium nobile vii^inale Lee- 
mann'a var., 162 ; MasdevaUia 
xanthina var. albida, 33 ; Primula 
X Kewensis, 130 ; Solanum Wora- 
leyi, 18 

Plants under Glass, 6, 23, 39. 55, 70, 
87, 102, 118. 135. 150. 167, 183, 
199, 214, 231, 247, 263, 279, 294, 
310, .327. 345, 363. 380, 416 

Pleurothallia macroblepharia and P. 
Barberianum, 130 ; P. Roezlii, 130 

Plowrightia ribeaia (Gooaeberry and 
Currant fungua), 290 

Plum, Coe'a Golden Drop, 12, 44, 45 

Plums, hybrid, 178 

Poisons, sale of. by aeedamen, 41, 69, 
76, 93, 124, 236, 353 

Poiaons, formation of a society of 
traders in, 202. 312 

Polyanthuses, 254 

Potato disease, the Bordeaux Mixture 



and, 138; growing experiments, 

78 ; sets, change of, 124, 157 
Potato, the, 332 ; introduction of the, 

into En^^d, 160, 178 ; P. Up-to- 

Date, 44 
Potatos, a use for small, 270 ; diseased 

with scab, 255 ; new strain of, 36 ; 

Yellow-fieshed and Cp-to-Date, 11 
Primula x Kewensis, 195 ; P. japo- 

nica, 388; P. obconica, 205; P. o., 

a romance of, 58 
Primroses, 369 ; and their allies, 325, 

340,360 
Primroses and Polyanthus, 395 
Protection of fruit blosw>m on wall- 
trees, 123 
Pruning competition at Madresfield 

Court, 155 
Pruning of the Vine, 124 
Pruning Roses, 194 
Prunus, pluricarpellary, pistils in, 406 
Pyrus coronaria, 370 



Quince, the, 50 ; in Sussex, the, 92, 
109, 123, 142, 157 



RADn^ALL and sunshine of 1899, 41 

Rainfall at Belvoir Castle and Belve- 
dere House, 171 ; in East Suraex in 
1899, 11; in 1899, the, 73; the 
winter, 220 

Randia densiflora, 396 

Ranunculus, French, 365 ; R. Lyalli, 
118 

Rats, to catch, 96 

Rawtenstall, the new park for, 348 

Redspider, the *' Hatfield*' cure for, 
12, 46, 77 

Renanthera Lowi, 2 

Retinospora plumosa, produced on 
tree of R. pisif era, 9 

Rhododendron fibre, 316 

Rhododendron grande, 105 ; show in 
London, 385 

Rhubarb, a novel way of forcing, 301 

Rhubarbs, early, 234 

Rhus Toxicodendron, 352, 370 

Richardia africana, treatment of, 330 

Richardias, Elliotiana and Pentlandi, 
some fine, 268 

Riviera, winter on the, 305 

Rock gardens, 389 

Romneya Coulteri, 130 

Root-pruning of Apples and Pears, 77 

Roots, the curvatiure of, 138 

Rosary, the, 20, 68, 83, 194, 228, 
822,361 

Rose, abnormal development in, 420 ; 
a wonderful Argyll, 51 

Rose culture in Turkey, 41 ; leaves, 
spot on, 385 ; shows of the future, 
113 ; R. Tennyson, 395 

Roses, exhibition, 194 ; for a penny- 
in-the-slot, 58 ; garden vara., 194 ; 
in and near to towns, 228; late- 
flowering, 251 ; new, 194 ; of recent 
origin, 20 ; tea, on tiieir own roots, 
141 ; the ^lite of fragrant, 228 

Rosefield, Lslia anceps at, 67 

Royal Academy, garden pictures at 
the, 289 

Royal Horticultural Society, bye- 
laws, 402,420; the future of the, 152; 
and the new scheme, 200 ; and the 
Centenary, 221, 232, 248, 251, 299, 
315 ; the future of the. 316, 328, 
331, 352, 370 ; in the provinces, 418 ; 
proxy voting, 418 ; see also under 
"Centenary." *• Limpsfield," and 
" Chiswick." 

Ruakin, the late John, 56, 76 



Salvia splendens, 220 

San Francisco, Golden Gate Park, 266 

Saprolegnia, 107 



Saxifraga apioulaU, 7), 180, 204 , S. 

Rhei, 31, 292; S. peltata, 140, 

172, 310; 8. Rudolphiana com- 

pacta, 263 ; S. Salmonica (?), 309 ; 

8. Sibthorpi, 292 
Schedules, 24, 92 
Scholarships in horticulture, offered 

by the London County Council, 

283 
School grounds, surveying and ar» 

ranging of, 260 
Schroder's, Baron, Sir H., Orchids, 

245 

Scientific Committee :—Abiea 

amabilia attacked byChermes, 19<^; 
Acorn with three embryos, 255^ 
Aloe, sp., fasciated shoots of (p. 3, 
Sunp., April 28); Apples in jured l^ 
hau, 46; Aah- shoots barked by 
hornets (p. 3, Supp., April 28) ; 
Cyclamen fringed, 223 ; Elm-bark 
with larvae, 126; Evolution Com- 
mittee of tne R^sl Society (p. 3| 
Supp., April 28); Fendlera rupicola^ 
389 ; Fern-roota attacked by grubs^ 
126 ; Fir, Doufflas. disessed, 190 ; 
Grapea, diaeased, 190; Horae-radiah 
attacked by Rhizoglyphus, 46 ; Iris 
with diseased roots, 389 ; Larix 
occidentalia, 318 ; Oak, the Lu- 
combe, 190; Odontoglossum, a 
synanthic, 389 ; Orange, malformed, 
190 ; 0., striped, 255 ; Orobancheoi^ 
Pels^gonium, 126 ; Peach - trees,, 
diseased, 318 ; PeSr - stem, con- 
stricted, 190; Potatos diseased 
with scab, &c., 255; Primrose, 
umbellate (p. 3, Supp., April 28) ; 
Scilla, bulbiferous, 190; Tulipa 
Geaneriaua diseased, 389 ; Vibi». 
num with hypertrophied branches, 
223 ; Vine-leaves diseased, 223, 255^ 
318 ; Yew-trees, large, 190 

Scilla sibirica var. taurica, 236 ; 

varieties of, 213 
Scirpus, the banded, 105 
Scotland, Apples in, 82 
Seaside planting of trees and shrubs,. 

18,44 
Seed, change of, 313 
Seeds not l^e to name, 60, 80 
Selaginellas, serviceable, 217 
Senedo auriculatissimua, 133 ; 8. 

squ^dms and S. vulgaris radiatua 

at Cardiff, 406 
Sequoias at Poltimore Park, 406 
Shakespeare an evolutionist, was ? 106^ 
Shamrock, the, 222 
Sherborne CasUe, Apples, &c, at, 124^ 
Shrewsbury Show, tne fruit class at 

the, 405 
Snowdrops and bees, 236 
Snowdrops, yellow, 189 

Societies : — Aberdeen Gardeners, 
30 ; Aberdeen Natural History and 
Antiquarian, 133 ; Aberdeenshire- 
Agricultural Research, 78; A^i- 
cmtural Seed Trade Association, 
372 ; Ancient Society of York 
FlorisU, 139, 390; Beckenham 
Horticultural, 287, 319, 355; 
Brighton and Sussex Horticultural, 
154, 223 ; Bristol and District 
Gardeners, 79, 127, 144, 176, 287 i- 
Buchan Field Club, 303 ; Boatour 
Dahlia, 175 ; Cambridgeshire Hor- 
ticultural, 390 ; Cardiff Gardeners,. 
127 ; Cheaterfield Chryaanthemum, 
304 ; Chester Paxton, 95, 127, 158, 
191, 240, 287 ; Croydon Horticul- 
tural Improvement, 207, 272;. 
Devon and Exeter Gardeners, 95, 
158, 191, 240 ; Durham, Northum- 
berland, and Newcastle Horticul- 
tural and Botanical, 154; Edin- 
burgh Botanical, 46 ; Gardeners' 
Company, the, 410 ; Ghent Horticul- 
tural 106, 190, 240, 318 ; Hornaey 
and District Chryaanthemum. 95 ;. 
Ipawich and East of England Horti- 
cultural, 14 ; lale of Wight, 47, 95, 
287 ; KewGuUd. 139; K. G., dinner 
of the, 348; Kidderminater and 



INDEX. 



Diatrict Horticaltarml, 336 : Kia^- 
ton Chryunthemnm, 136: Lin- 
ne«n, 30, 73, 103, 138, 175, 207, 
303, 371, 410 ; M4nohe»t«r taA 
North oi EDgUnd Orchid, 4I>, 93, 
143, 175, 207, aflo, 286, 318, 3S9 ; 
Maneheiter Roy^l BoMnical, 255 ; 
MidUnd Adrioula, 286; Midlind 
Daffodil, 2S6 ; National Anrioola 
«Dd Primula, 271 ; Nat. Carnation 
andPiootM, U,419;Nat.Chr7ian- 
thamnm, 47, 94, 12(1, 144, 419 ; Nat. 
Dahlia, 47, 154 ; NoTHry and Seed 
Trade, 126 ; Nunerytnen, Market 
Oardenert' and General Hailitorm 
Intarance Corporation. Ltd., 371 ; 
Reading Gardenen, 47 ; Reading 
and DiitrioC (iatdeoers, U, 7S, 144, 
176, 207, 240, .'(04 ; Riohmond Horti- 
oaltoral, 74, 423 : Royal Botanic. 
255, 319 ; Royal Botanio (practical 
OardeniuB School}, 265 ; Royal 
Botaniraf and HorttoaltQral of 
Hancheater, 372 ; Royal Caledoiiian 
HorticnltunO, 46, 239, 303 : Royal 
Dnblin, 14, ITS; Royal National 
Talip, 336 ; Royal Horlionltnral, 28, 
30.46, 61, 126, 136, 142, 157, 16S, 
172, 173, 190, 204, 200, 223, 238, 
264, 270, 274, 284. 285, 298, 301, 
316; R.H.S.. ac Kiohmood. 421 : 
R.a.8. Temple Shoir, 26, 335, 3.53, 
370, 4IS; R.B.8., annual mcatiiw, 
104, 110;B.H.S,eitrmcU from the 
report of the, 91 ; R.H.S., (pedal 
- ' ■■ , 264 (and " 



iril : 






^ya] Horticultural Hociety,'' 
and " SoieotiSc Committee"). 
Royal UarticolturBl of Ireland, 271 ; 
Royal Scottiah Arboricaltnral, 04 ; 
Soottiih Horticultural, 30, 126, 158, 
239, 389 ; Shirley Gardener*', 47, 
287, 355 ; Shmpihire Hortiimituml, 
127, lfl»; 8oci<;t^ Fnui9ai«e d'Hor- 
tionltnre de Londrea, 47 ; Sar- 
T«yi>n' InititatiOD, 186, SIS; 
United Eortienltnral BeneSt and 
Prorident (annoal meeting), 175 ; 
Wargnve OardeQen', 30. 79, 127, 
176,207,240,319.355; Yorkihire 
Gala, 30, 390 ; Yorkahire Natnra- 
liata', 40S 

Soil, geologioal formation and the 
oompoaiUon of a, 1 1 ; moiii' 
the phyrical piopertiM of. 



Solan am Woraleyi. 13 
Sophro-Loelia v Marriottiana, 66 
Sophronitia violacea, 33 
Sonth-Weetam coontiea, flawerB in 

the, 290 
SpineaFoxi >:, 190 " 

SpTBT, vhen not to, 283 
Sprekelia formoeiiaima, 376 
Staphanotia floribnnda, 268 
Stock, John Bright, 342 
Stock upon Bcion, theinSuenoeof the, 



243 
StraiTberriaa as annnala, 406 ; flower. 

leu, 420 1 in bamla, 332. 352 
Strawberriea Royal Sovereign and La 

GroMO Snor^, 189 
Streptooatpiueg, 121 
StylophonuD diphyllnm, 386 
SaoculeDta, 146 
Sagar-caoea, leedliog, 201 
Sngar-prodncing country, a great, 127, 

156 



Sulphnr 



faminsi GO 
oui^iuui to plaota, eaiy method of 

applying, 172 
Sunimera in London, heat of the, 352 
Sannyhill, Ltuidudno, 410 
Sweet Baail, oultivatioa of, 171 
Sweet Pea, bicentenary oelebratioD, 

02,202 
Sweet Peaa, 69, 109, 338 ; aad Mig 

Donette, 31 
Synthyrii reniformis, 250 
■Syringe, the Triplex, 205 
Syringea, aprayin^ 92 



Tacsohia militaria x , 166 

TagetM Lemoni, 18 

Tea onltnre in the United State*, 282 

Tea growing in the Tranivaal, 261 

Tea aUtiatiat, 73 

TeKH, Mr. Jamea, Bearwood Garden*, 

296 
Temperatare of the air at Iilaworth, 

268 
Tennii^conrt, how to form a, 32 
Thiitlea. how to kiU, 317 
Thnym gigantaa, overgrown by Tnga 

MerteDaiana, 221 






Titraachina heteromalla, 361 
Tigridia pavonia, 79 
Tillandata Lindeni, 137 
Timber, growing in coppic 

340; the production of t .„ _ 

Uak, Aah, and Laroh, 274 
TobaoM, enltore in Canada, 5S ; in 

Ireland, 100 
Tomato, cultivation of, 181, 195, 253 ; 

diaeaaes, 419 ; notes on some phaaea 

of. 14S ; houeea, 38» ; T. UBteT** 

Prolific, 5 ; planU diaeaeed, 336 
Tomatoa, in Formota, 270 ; under 

glaaa, 31 
Town planting in Germany and 

Hollaod, 169 
Tranivaal, Tea growing in the, 26t : 

Notes on the, 340 
Treea and Shrabs, 314. 414 ; of 

Yunnan aod Sutchaen, 313 ; aeaaide 

plantioBot, 11 
Treei,parkalamp«of, 101 ; protection 

of, from horaei, 300, 301 ; royal. 



In, 292 
Tnlipa Boraczowi and other Torbaatan 

Talipe, 350 
TulipaGreigi, 301 ;T. Kaufmauniana, 

211, 236 
Tnlipe, exhibition of, at Copaohagen, 

36S ; the floriata', in April, 260 
Tulipa, Darwin, tor forciog, 220 ; 

TnrkeaUn, 350 
Tamipa, early, 138 
Tumip.flea, a remedy against, 298 



Variation, nataral, 396 
Vegetation of German South Weat 

Africa, 113 
Verbaacnm Thapsua at Cardiff, 405 
Verbena nvival, the, 186 
Verbenaa, 132 
Veronica Nnmmularia, 32 
Veronicas, oomparative hardinesa of 

New Zealand, 305 : New Zealand, 

out-oE'daor« at Kew, 424 
Viburnum with faypertrophied 

branohee, 223 
Vine-border*, pieoa-mMl extenaion of. 



Vine*, diaeaaed, 318,320 ; in Umgnar, 

the, 103 : leave* ditea*ed, 255 ; the 

pruning of, 124 
Vinea, from eye*, 79 ; influouce of the 

atook upon, 12, 77 
Violeta, eihibitiog, 77 : for bx< 

hibition, 60 ; new and old varietiea 

of, 205 



236 



, 141, 



Weatiiar, the, 88, 93, 124. 163, 158.2B5, 
420 ; in CwnwaU, 236 ; in IreUnd, 
186 ; in North Cornwall, 316. 
388 ; in North Warwickahire, the 
1 10 ; in Weat Herta, the, 127, 133, 
187, 170, 205, 220, 237, 250, 268, 
283, 301, 314, 330, 366, 388, 411, 
419 ; of January 1900, the, 107 

Weeda, 134 

Weat Indian AAricoItnnJ Conferanoe, 
88 

West Indie*, the, 8 

White in the garden, 309 

tne use of aoot agaiiwt, 



Woodlice iu forcing bonaea, how to 
dsstroy, 258 

Woods, English apd Sootoh, 393 ; 
pure, or mixed woods, 257 ; thin- 
ning, or not thinning, 398 

Wreat Park, 373 



YaiR 1900, the opening, 8 
Yew Bank, Kenley, 228 
Yew, the DovtMton. 146 
Yew-tree* in Warwiokahite, 172 
Yew- tree*, large, 190 



• •• 
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LIST OF ILLUSTBATIONS. 



Adansoxia digiUU at Klein Letab», 

TnuuTftal, 57 
i£gle fi^iftrU (Citrus trifoli*U), 269 
Agapetes bnxifolia, 197 
Agave JaoQuiniana in the garden of 

the Hotel da Pare, Cannes, 29 
ApDle Gabalva, 165; A. Stan way 

Pippin, 18 
Appfee Lord Snffield grown at ''The 

Cedare," near Birmingham, 187 
Archontcmhoenix Cnnninghami grow- 
ing at £1 Monteolto, California, 109 
Anncnla, colour variation in, 358; 

A. " ZiEca," 291 
Azalea Duchese of Wellington, 261 
A n al e ag, hardy, as staged by Messrs. 

Cathbert.at the Temple Show, 405 



B 

BiAUMONnA grandiflora, spray of, 

299 
Begonia Gloire de Lorraine in the 

nrdensat High wood, fioehampton, 

Blackmore, portrait of the late 

Richard Doddridge, 63 
Boooonia cordata, a bed of, 205 
Brodisa SeUowiana, 133 
Bninsyigia, Qaltonia,and Kniphofia, as 

gathered in Natal, 34 
Bads, an inatmment for transplanting, 



Calcbolartas, Messrs. James*, at the 
Teo^le Show, 351 

Campanula oersioifolia, fl. pL, 409 ; 
C. p., fl. pL var. Moerheimei, 414 

Canterboiy, the " Dane John " Gar- 
dens at, 242, 243, 245, 249 

Carnation, a fine roeoimen plant of 
Souvenir de la Malmaison, from 
Davenham Bank Gardens, 11 

Cattleva intermedia var. Aquinii, 
fixed peloria in, 83 

Cedar of Lebanon, a large, at West- 
felton, 322 

Cevlon, Palm avenue in the Pera- 
deniya Botanic Gardens at, 297 

Cheal*s trimmed trees, Messrs., at 
Temple Show, 343 

Citrus trifoliata (^le sepiaria), 269 

Clematis Princess ox Wales, 53 

Cooof Geriva, branched specimen of, 
from Porto Alegre, Brazil, 293 

Crite^gus flava, 404 

Crinum, flowering at Lisle House, 
Bournemouth, 98 

Cydamen, the new fringed, 217 

(^ripedium Rothschildiannm, 137 ; 
in tne gardens of Baroness Roths- 
child, 137 

Cypiipedium x Sanderiano-Curtisii, 
75 ; C. Sir Redvers Boiler, 43 

Cyrtanthus helictus, 35 ; C. obli- 
quus, 37 



Dahlia excelia, 85 

Decabelone Barklyi, 210 

Deodrobium x Dalhousi-nobile, 379 

Disease of Conifers, 101 

Douglas, David, portrait of, 120 ; 

monument to,* in Scone churchyard, 

121 



EcHiNOCAcn, groups of, in Mr. De 
Laet's nursery at Contich, 146 

Eilenroc, near Antibes, views in the 
garden at, 25, 27 



Fio, shoots of the, with young fruits, 

156 
Fruit, Lord Wantage's, at the 

Temple Show, 339 



Galanthus nivalis var. Scharloki, 99 
Galapagos Islands, view in, 185 
Gean-trae, an overturned, at Belvoir, 

407 
Grafting crown and whip, 183 
Grindeba patens, 59 



H 



Haywood, T. B., portrait of the late, 

296 
Hedsor, Maidenhead, the residence 

of Lord Boston, 153 
Hymenooallis Moritsiana, 89 



I 



Illustrations from The Art and 
Crt^ of Oarden'tnakingf 385 

Iris DanfordisB, 171 ; L stenophylla, 
171 



Labt's collections of Echinocacti, Mr., 

146 
Lemon, Metford's, fruit of, grown at 

Kew, 267 
Lilacs, new varieties, 115 
London Botanic Garden, plan of the, 

114 
Lysichitum camtschatoense, 219 



M 



MxsRMBRYANTHEMCM trusoatellum 

in S.W. Africa, 211 
Miltonia vexillsria at the Temple 

Show, 369 
Muea ensete, bunch of fruits of, 69 



N 



Nabcissus badge worn at the Fdte 
des Naroiases, 266 ; N. omatus, a 
field of, belonging to the Orchsfd 
Co. , Scotby, Carlisle, 203 ; N. Poet's, 
growing wild in the pastures at Les 
Avants, Switserland, 259; N. 
Wilhelmina, 283 

Kymphsa Ellisiana growing in a tub 
as exhibited at the Temple Show, 
331 



Oak, a Luoombe, at Exeter, 323 
Odontoglossum crispum Mnndyanum, 
117 ; O. c **OiaLfield Sunrise," 181 ; 
O. c. X Wendlandianum Crawshay- 
anum, 275 ; O. x Rolfeae, Walton 
Granffe var., 415; 0. triumphans 
var. Raymond Crawshay, 213 
Opuntia myriaoantha growing in a 
garden at Nioe, 178 



Palm avenue in the Botanic Garden, 
Paradeniya, Ceylon, 297 

Panax Mastersianum, 399 

Pansy, a sport in a, 325 

Paris Exhibition, views of the, 315, 
317,355 

PhalflBnopsis x Schilleriano-Stuartiana, 
83 

Plums, some hybrid American, 179 

Plowrightia ribesia (Currant and 
Gooseberry fungus), 290 

Plum and Cheirv-trees in pots exhi- 
bited at the Temple Show by Leo- 
Dold de Rothschild, Esq., 333, 335 

Polemonium confertum, 237 

Potatos, reproduction of illustrations 
from Gerarde*s fferbaU (Clusius' 
drawing), and M. Roze's Hittoire de 
la Pomme de Serre^ 162, 163, l^ 

Primula Kewensis x , 195 ; P. sinen- 
sis, a new var. of Messrs. Carter*s, 
141 ; P. The Duchess, 67 



Renakthera Lowi, a fine specimen 

of, 3 
Rhododendron flower, a, 81 ; R. 

grande, 105 
Rhubarb Daw's Champion, 235 ; R., 

varieties of, showing degree of earli- 

ness, 235 



Rock-garden exhibited at the Tempe 
Show, 367 

Ronmeya Coulteri as grown in a gar- 
den at Croydon, 131 

Rose, a White Argyll, growing in 
Canon Norman's garden, 51 ; R. 
Tennyson, 395 

Roses, an artistic display of, from the 
open garden in November, 251 



Saxifraga peltata by a stream in 

Humboldt County, N. Califomia, 

139 
Schizsnthus staged at the Temple 

Show, 361 
Sequoia attacked by Botrytis cinere»» 

101 
Solanum Worsleyi, 19 
Sophro-L»Ua X Marriottiana, 66 
Strawberry Trafalgar, 397 
Streptocarpus, Messrs. Veitch's» mt^ 

Temple Show, 349 
Succulents at the Temple Show, 35^ 



Taoetbs Lemoni, 21 

Temple Show, views from the, 33^ 

341, 343, 349, 351, 355, 359, 861. 

367,369 
Tennis-court, plan of a, 32 
Thuya gigantea, trunk of, overgrown. 

by Tsuga Mertensiana, 221 
Tomato Lister's Prolific, 5 
Tiees and shrubs, Messrs. Fisher'a 

exhibit of, at Temple Show, 341 
Tulipa Borszczowi, 309 
Tulips, May-fiowering Darwin Breeder 

forced by Messrs. Krelage in March, 

277 



Vanda teres, group of, grown at Gun- 
nersbury Park, Acton, 307 



W 



Wrest Park, view in the gardens at, 
374, 375, 377 



Yew Bank, Kenley, views in the- 

garden at, 227, 220 
Yew, the original Dovaston, 147 



Ztoopetalum BaUi, 149 ; Z. mystaoi*- 
num, 50 
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Alunoer Rockery in the LiKNiEA Gardens, near the Great St. 

Bernard (March 17).** 
Bamboos, Group op Hardy, Arranged by Messrs. Veitch & Sons 

(May 19).^ 
Blenheim Palace, View of the Italian Garden at (January 6).^ 
Buckingham Palace, View in the Gardens at (April 28) » 
Callipsyche mirabilis flowered in Mr. Worslky's Garden, Isleworth 

(March 31).* 
Carnation Herbert J. Cutbush (May 26). 

Deepdene, View of the Interior of the Hall at (February 3). \ 
£astwell Park, Kent, the Winter Garden at (June 2).v 



Encephalartos Hildebrandti with Seven Male Spikes, Royal 

Gardens, Kew (February 24).» 
Eremurus, Group of, at Royal Horticultural Society's Meeting 

(June 30). 
Miltonia vexillaria "Memoria G. D. Owen" (May 26). 
Pencarrow, Cornwall, the Residence of Mrs. Ford, vie>^ of (April 14)i 
Peradeniya, Ceylon, view in the Central Drive, Royal Botanic 

Gardens (June 23). 
Plants, a Group of Flowering (May 26). 
View in the Gardens of Miss Sullivan, Fulham (June 9).' 
Views in the Grounds at Deepdene, near Dorking (January 20).% 
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at (Supplement). 
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Renanthera Lowi, a specimen-plant of 
Tomato, Lister's Prohdc, a plant in fruit of. 



GARDENING UNDER GLASS.* 

By W. Watson, Royal Gardens, Kew. 

LAST year we devoted an evening to **The 
Evolution of the Greenhouse. " We found 
that the first use of glass in the construction of 
a house for plants was towards the end of the 
seventeenth century, when structures known as 
orangeries, with opaque roofs and glass sides, 
were designed. Such, according to Ray, was the 
house in the Apothecaries' garden at Chelsea in 
1684, and which was heated by a kind of 
uven. In 1717 a forcing-house for Grapes was 
erected for the Duke of Rutland at Belvoir 
Castle, in which glass formed the roof as well 
as the sides. These structures were heated by 
means of furnaces built under the floor of the 
house. This was improved upon by carrying 
the flue or chimney along the side of the house. 
Steam was used in 1788, and shortly afterwards 
hot water was applied to the artificial heating of 
a plant-house in the Jardin des Plantes, Paris. 
None of these structures, however, were what 
we to-day should designate a greenhouse ; they 
were merely sheds with a few extra windows in 
the sides or roof for the admission of light, 
their chief use being to protect from the cold of 
winter such plants as during the summer could 
be grown in the open air. The earliest form of 
plant-house constructed wholly of glass sup- 
ported by sash* bars, was the lean-to, of pent- 
house shape, some of which are still in 
existence in old gardens in this country. 

From such structures to those of modem 
design was a great stride. Then glass was 
expensive and poor ; heating arrangoments 
were of a more or less make-shift character, 

* From a Paper read at the Kew Mutual Improvemen 
Boola^. 



and the methods of ventilation >iete of a 
primitive kind. And yet the gardeners of 
those days succeeded in growing exceedingly 
well many plants which, notwithstiuiding ovn* 
greatly improved appliances, we either fail with 
or grow indifierently. This, I think, is io be 
attributed to a change in the spirit of horti- 
culture, rather than to a falling ofl* in cultural 
skill. Generally, the improvement in garden- 
ing under glass has kept stride with the 
improvement in appliances, and the skilful 
cultivator can now produce in a year plants 
which are not only finer examples as regards 
finish, but grown in one-half or one-third of the 
time it took our grandfathers to grow them. 

Let us now turn to the principles which 
govern the cultivation of plants in glasshouses 
to-day, omitting details which are outside the 
scope of this paper. 

Thk Structure. 

Whilst few would deny that the most perfect 
plant-house is that which admits the maximum 
amoimt of light at all times of the year, it is 
surprising how many overlook that essential 
when designing plant-houses. We are in this 
matter too much under the influence of the 
builder and architect, whose aim and taste are 
not usually those of the gardener, and who can- 
not always be made to comprehend the imi>ort- 
ance of direct sunlight for the growth of plants. 
The gai'dener should insist on having houses as 
nearly as possible wholly of glass. The most 
perfect house would be a compressed glass 
bubble, and every inch of opaque material intro- 
duced is consequently so much short of perfec- 
tion. The builder will insert heavy beams, 
massive iron-work, and useless ornamentation, 
both outside and inside ; and he will assert that 
they are essential to the safety or finish of the 
structure. It therefore behoves a gardener to 
know sufllicient of the principles of construction 
to be able to prevent this overloading of plant- 
houses with obstructions to light. A house 
should be designed to satisfy the requirements 
of the plants at the worst time of the year. We 
can easily shut out excess of sunlight, but we 
are powerless to increase it, except by the use of 
the electric light. 

The defects due to the fads and whims of the 
architect when called upon to design a conser- 
vatory were pointed out by Loudon forty years 
ago in that rich mine of horticultural lore, the 
Encydopcedia of Qardeniny. He says : **The 
grand cause of the improvements which have 
been made in hot-houses may be traced to their 
being no longer, as formerly, under the control 
of mansion architects. To civil architecture, as 
far as respects mechanical and chemical prin- 
ciples, or the laws of the strength and durabi- 
lity of materials, they are certainly subject in 
common with every description of edifice ; but 
in respect to the principles of design or beauty, 
the foundation of which we consider to be 
*' fitness for the end in view," they are no 
more subject to the rules of architecture than 
is a ship or a fortress ; those forms and com- 
positions, fitting and beautiful for the habita- 
tion of man or animals, being unfitting, and 
therefore not beautiful in a habitation for' 
plants. Such, however, is the force of habit 
and professional bias, that it is not easy to 
convince architects of this truth. Fitness for 
the end in view, we repeat, is the basis of all 
beauty in works of use, and therefore the taste 
of architects so applied may safely be pronounced 
as radically wrong.'' 

This principle insisted upon in the passage 
quoted, viz., '* fitness for the end in view,'' is 



of fundamental importance in the construction 
of plant-houses. If conservatories are boilt 
mainly to add to the architectural finish of 
residences, first-class gardening must be set 
down as of only secondary importance. These 
often dark, dismal structures are generally un- 
sightly inside from every point of view ; and 
whilst some gardeners succeed in making them 
passably picturesque by the use of a few plants 
which are good-natured enough to grow any- 
where, others give them up as hopeless. 1 
would never build such a house as No. 1, 
or the central part of the Winter Garden at 
Kew ; for, although the plants they contain live, 
and more or less grow, the same plants would 
thrive twenty times better in houses better 
adapted for gardening. Very large houses have 
what we may term an im^iosing efiect ; but, 
speaking after an experience of twenty years in 
trying to grow plants in them, I may say they 
are heartbreaking to the gardener who desires 
to see his plants healthy and happy. The 
number of plants sacrificed in trying to keep 
large structures furnished and interesting is far 
greater than most people believe. 

This brings me to the second fundamental 
principle of greenhouse construction, viz., 
height. Do not build a foot higher than the 
plants require. It is unnecessary to insist here 
on the importance of keeping plants iii houses 
as near the roof-glass as possible, as every gar* 
dener knows that healthy, vigorous growth is 
in inverse ratio as the distance of the plant 
from the glass. Market growers, keenly alive 
to this, build their houses low. The height of 
the ridge is decided by the width of the house : 
the angle of the roof, from 30 to 45 degrees, 
calculated to admit the maximum of sunlight 
and heat, and to throw ofi* water, snow, d:c., is 
now generally known, and acted upon by 
builders. 

The quality of glass used for plant-houses 
should be strong, and good ; 21 oz. crown glass 
is used at Kew. Poor glass not only breaks 
easily, but it often bums or scalds the plants by 
focussing through defects the heat-rays of the 
sun. The sash-bars should be no wider than 
stability requires. Except in very special cases, 
all houses should be built at right angles to the 
south ; houses i unning from south to north, as 
so many are at Kew, are a mistake. 

Ventilation. 

The ventilator has two distinct uses in the 
plant-house — first, to supply fresh air to the 
plants ; second, to regulate the temperature. 
Many plant-houses are so loosely put together 
that a healthy circulation of air takes place 
when they are closed. A well-built house, 
properly glazed, is, on the contrary, as close as 
a corked bottle. A regular supply of fresh air 
IB as necessary to the health of plants as a 
regular supply of fresh water. There are 
various efficient methods for ensuring this at 
all seasons of the year, but unfortunately they 
are too often neglected. Modern cultivators 
avoid op>ening the top ventilators except when 
the conditions render it safe. When the dif- 
ference in temperature between the air outside 
and that inside is extreme, to open the top 
ventilators would be unwise, the outrush of 
the warm air, and the inrush of cold air, being 
most hurtful. In the case of plants which 
easily flag, the ill-eflects are soon evident, and 
mischief is prevented by closing the ventilators ; 
but where the plants are more rigid, the injury 
is not BO immediately evident, although it occurs 
just the same. Never open top ventilators, 
therefore, except when the air outside is such 
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as will not injure the plants when admitted in 
quantity. 

''The drain of moisture by the escape of 
heated air is much greater than is generally 
imagined. The capacity of air for moisture 
depends upon its temperature, and increases 
with it in a rapid ratio. It is doubled between 
44' and 66". The consequence is, that every 
cubic foot of air which escapes at the latter 
temperature carries off with it twice as much 
moisture as it brought in. When the difference 
of temperature is greater, the drain becomes 
greater also ; air entering at 44"^ and escaping 
at 80"* carries off three times as much moisture 
as it brought " (Rogers). 

The best form of roof-ventilator is the lan- 
tern or short hinged top-sash. Sliding- sashes 
are antiquated, and have many defects. Bot- 
tom-ventilation should be afforded in modera- 
tion at all times, and the air should be admitted 
ill such a way as will ensure its being warmed 
before it reaches the plants. Experienced 
Orchid-growers leave the bottom ventilators of 
cool-houses wide open all night during summer, 
and in moist weather. 

It is in the manipulation of the ventilators, 
blinds, and heating-apparatus, that the careful 
gardener often obtains his most marked suc- 
cesses. All the appliances may be of the most 
approved kinds ; but if carelessness in these 
essential factors of healthy plant-growth is prac- 
tised, failure must inevitably result. Generally a 
plant-house should be ventilated on precisely 
the same lines as a man's house, avoiding 
rushes of air, sudden changes and draughts, at 
the same time admitting sufficient to maintain 
buoyancy and freshness. 

Shading. 

There is, generally speaking, a great 
deal more shading done than the plants 
require or like. Too often this is due to lazi- 
ness. Under the influence of sunshine, plants 
lose their moisture quicker, and consequently 
they require watering more frequently than 
when shaded. The blinds are let down in the 
morning when the sun is powerful, and are 
allowed to remain down till evening, even 
although the sun may have b^en obscured for 
hours during the day. Plants will grow rapidly 
even in feeble light, but they are imper- 
fectly nourished, and will break down eventu- 
ally, either by dropping their flower- buds, losing 
their leaves, or a portion of the latter may become 
brown or spotted. Light is life to the plants, 
and although it may injure some by its in- 
tenseness, as a rule the brighter it is the 
better the growth will be. With bright sun- 
shine, the temperature of the house may be 
allowed to rise correspondingly ; more Ught, 
more heat, is a safe axiom in indoor gardening. 

{Tb "be continued.) 
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DICTIONNAIRE ICONOGRAPHIQUE DES 

ORCHIDEES. 

Tus November number commences a now series. 
Henceforth the publication will only be published 
at intervals of two months. The collection of 
plates is so handy for reference, the execution of 
the plates so free from exaggeration, and the text 
80 authentic, that we earnestly hope for a pros- 
perous future for this useful publication. The 
plants figured in the last number are : — Anguloa 
Clowesii, LdL ; Cattleya Rex, Brien ; C. AtlanU 
inversa, Hort. ; Coohlioda rosea, Benth. ; Dendro- 
bium Viotorise Regime, Loher. ; Epiden^um atro- 
purpureum v. longilabre, Cogn. \ % icantHinum, 



Ldl.; Qrammatophyllum Rumphianum, Miq. ; 
Lselia xanthina, Ldl ; Maxillaria striaU, Rolfe ; 
Mormodes Ooanns, Lind. et Rchb. f. ; M. Bnooinator, 
Ldl. (forma) ; M. B. v. citnnum, Hort. 

EULOPHIA LUBBERSIANA. 

Under this name the Rtvut de VHortieuliure 
Beige et Etrang^re for the present month gives the 
description of a new species fi\>m the Congo. The 
leaves are described as very beautiful, pearly- 
white, spotted with black and with green blotches. 
The flowers are less remarkable. A coloured illus- 
tration will be given in the next issue. 

Adventitious Growth on Cvfbipedium. 

Mr. G. W. Cummins, Balmedie Gardens, Aber- 
deen, kindly forwards a flower-stem with seed- 
capsule of Cypripedium L&thamianum, bearing at 
the base of the ovary a tiny plant which might 
easily be mistaken for a seedling. Examination 
with a powerful lens, however, shows that the 
growth has actual contact with the flower- stem of 
the parent-plant, and that it is an adventitious 
process therefrom of precisely the same nature as 
similar growths often found on the flower-spikes, 
and sometimes on the roots, of Phahenopsis and 
other Orchids. In Cypripediums we have noticed 
similar growths on several occasions, and in most 
cases when the ovary had perished before maturity, 
or when the flower-stem was dying from the base. 



CABBAGES. 

Most gardeners will admit that Coleworts have 
no equal as regards goodness of quality and mild 
flavour among Cabbages, and the best of them is 
undoubtedly the Roeette variety. These Coleworts 
are in use in the winter, and onwards till late in 
the spring months. The ordinary Cabbages, if 
planted in the month of October make slow pro- 
gress until the end of the month of February, and 
then growth becomes more rapid ; bat that 
of the Coleworts is completed in mild winters 
in three months from the time of planting. It 
frequently happens that rapid growth in vege- 
tables does not tend to cap&bility to withstand 
frost, and Coleworts are sometimes greatly injured 
in this way, the heads expanding, and making the 
plant more vulnerable to wet and frost. Seeing 
how well such winter Cabbages as the St. 
John's Day, Christmas Drumhead, and Sutton's 
Favourite stand severe weather, it occurred to me 
that a good type of the Rosette Colewort, if crossed 
with one of these varieties, would afford a hardier 
Cabbage of good quality. One of this race was 
figured and described in the Gardener a' Chronicle 
on Dec. 16, under the name St. Martin, a variety 
which I think will make its way in gardens. Some 
gardeners complain that it lacks size, good eating 
quality being too often thought of little moment 
I have named Sutton's Favourite as a distinct 
winter variety, although it is generally less grown 
at that season than in spring to oorae on in summer ; 
still, it is a fine autumn and winter variety, very 
dwarf, with a solid small heart, remaining good 
when fully grown for a longf^r period of time than 
many others. This remark applies to Cabbages 
raised from summer or early autumn sowings, for 
mid-winter supplies. In regard to hardiness, I 
know of no other variety that is the superior of 
Christmas Drumhead, which is a hard compact 
Cabbage, but little influenoed by the weather. It 
may be thought that what are termed spring or 
early summer Cabbages, if sown at the right season, 
would do for use in the autunm, but such is not 
the case as regards these varieties, as quite a 
different kind of growth takes place at that 
season that renders them less useful than at their 
proper season. For many years before I obtained 
the true Christmas Drumhead from seed, from Mr. 
Bunyard of Maidstone, I grew Winnigstadt, an old 
continental variety, possessing a short stem and 
large conical head, and leaves of a glaucous hue, 
like those of the Broccoli or Cauliflower. It is a 
very hardy Cabbage. The type, when first sent 



out, was a dwarf er plant than those now in com- 
merce, and the head was smaller. I mention the 
Winnigstadt for its hardiness, and its value as an 
autumn and winter Cabbage, the seed being sown 
in the month of May. I have sown winter varie- 
ties of Cabbage in March for sunmier use, and they 
seemed to be less subject to attacks from cater- 
pillars than the spring varieties, and bolting ; all 
the same, their flavour is not to be oompared to plant« 
grown under better oonditions. I need not say 
anything here about the cultivation of Cabbages 
beyond advising gardeners to plant them rather 
closely, say 15 to 18 inches between the rows, and 
to make two sowings, one early in the month of 
May for the autumn supply, another a month to 
six weeks later for winter use. 0. Wythes. 



KENANTHERA LOWJ. 

In fig. 1 is illustrated a remarkable sposimcu of 
this Orchid as it bloomed in October in Mrs. NeU on's 
Garden at Salisbury Green, Edinburgh. To Mr. 
Alex. Laing, who has charge of these gardeop, we 
are indebted for the photograph, and for the 
following information concerning this plant, in the 
cultivation of which he has been so sucoesaf ul : - 

'*The plant is 3 feet high, has twenty seven 
leaves, and bore four flower-spikes, supporting 
116 blooms. The longest spike was 6 feet 6 inches 
in length. A remarkable characteristic of this 
species, well known to Orchidists, is its production 
of dimorphous flowers. On two of the spikes 
there were the usual two blossoms at the base of 
the spike, different in shape and colour from all 
the others on the same spike, while at the base of 
the other two spikes there were one and three 
respectively of the yellow and crimson spotted 
flowers. The plant has been grown in a house 
having a temperature of 60^ to 65" in winter, and 
65"* to 70** in summer. Being a native of Borneo, 
the plant would doubtless thrive, and perhaps 
flower more freely if grown in a higher tempera- 
ture with the necessary moisture." 



NOVELTIES OF 1899. 

AoAiK the season has come round for a review 
of the new plants raised or introduced to our gar- 
dens during the year just closed, especially of those 
plants Certificated during 1899 by the Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society. As usual, in addition to plants 
actually new, there are others that have been little 
known, or that have only now shown their true 
characteristics. 

Although few new departures or freeh sections 
of exceptional interest have appeared during the 
year, either among importations or home raised 
hybrids, there is abundant evidence that great 
progress has been made, more especially by the 
hybridist, whose work was so interestingly set 
forth at the Hybridisation Conference of the 
Royal Horticultural Society in July, and in the 
notes accompanying the portraits of the leading 
hybridists published in the Gardejiern^ Chronicle. 

It is interesting to disclose by this annual review 
that the specialists of old are true to their selec- 
tions, the same names appearing in conjunction 
with 'the same classes of plants year after year. 

Orchids 

especially show the constancy of those who culti- 
vate them. Sir Trbvor Lawrence, Bart. , Burford 
(gr. , Mr. W. H. White), still takes the lead among 
the lovers of good things of all classes, and is fore- 
most among the few who treasure pretty botanical 
species. During the year some few good advancea 
have appeared among the Burford hybrid Calan- 
thes, Dendrobiums, and other genera ; the certifi- 
cated plants from Burford, including Cypripedium 
X Argo-Morganise and C. x Hera Euryades, the 
latter being specially fine ; Dendrobium x Wigan» 
xanthochilum, a bright yellow flower, with rich 
purple centre; D. x Euterpe, a stately hybrid, 
with very showy flowers ; D. x Nestor, originally 
raised by Chas. Winn, Esq. ; Thunis Bensooiaa 
superba, a large rose-purple flower ; Masdevallia 
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X Cur1«i, U. X ShnttiynDknk, ChuoberlMP'* uum, Tha Dell vftrisV ; 0. i CoolieMtun and 

Tuietf {differont in oolour to the om raUed at O. i Cotadinei mirabils, all well wortliy of hii 

Borford), and M. x (alcata. fine collection. 

Among fine varietJM of ipsoie* credited to Sir Sir Fredkkick Wiuan, Batt, CJare Latro, £ait 

Trkvok Lawkihl-e doriiig the ;ear are the Bar- Sheen (gr., Mr. W. H. Yonng), a great admirar of 

ford form of Maederallia ignea Boddaerti; CattUya good Orcbida, contribntei to the Doveltiei of the 

Mo. tin L^wrcDces, and C- M. Goos^eDtiaiia, two jiait year the 6ae white Catttefa Meodoli 



TOty diitinot and desirable additioua to the etaowy 
Coma o( C. labiata ; C. Meodeli Burford variety ; 
Odontoglounm oriipum porpurMoene, a well'marked 
tlae variation ; and the bright yellow SophroaitU 
grandiSora BoMiteriana. 

Babon Sik E. Schkodeb, The Dell, Staisei (gr., 
Ur. H. BallantiDa), ihowed hit ooDtioued appie- 
ciatioD of the ganai OdobtoglouDm, to well grown 
and M richly tepieeented at The Dell, with O. 
luteo pnrpnreoin, The Dell variety ; 0. Wilcke- 



albeaoena, the baQdeome C. Triansi Amy Wigan, 
the richly 'Coloured Ltelio-Cattleya x WigaoB, a 
tplendid hybrid of the L.-C. Dominiaoa oUai; 
L.-C. X mperbo-elegaiM ; Lulia tenebroaa gigantea ; 
the rare natural hybrid Cat tley a x Whitei, Wigan'a 
variety ; Cypripediam 3tonei candidam, Pbala- 
nopaia Sanderiana, Wigan'i variety, the moil 
perfeot inform of aoy of the roae-pinb FhalnnopeU; 
Odoutogloaanm x Adrianee I^djr Wigan, and U. k 
Uarryanam oriBpum 



of the hybrid Orchide raiaed at Highbory to the 
meeting! of the fioyal Hortioalturat Sooiaty. The 
beat during the year were tbe bright reddiah- 
■oarlet Sopbro - Cattleya x Chamberlaini var. 
IHumpbaBs, and the charming hybrid of Cattleya 
maxima— C. x Hn. Eodioot't 

John Leeh*nn. Eeq., of Heaton Meney tgr , 
Mr. Edge), one of onr moit enthnalaetio oollecton, 
showed as Odoat(^los»um criipnm Mrs. John 
Leemans, 0. x Coradinei, West B&olt Uonie 
variety i the noble Cattleya Ubtata Sir George 
While, the Imlliantly- coloured C. 1. Peeteniana 
superbi, the delicately- tinted Cattleya x Isabella, 
Cypripediam > Helvelia, and a number of other 
new hybrids which have been flowered by him for 
the Gnt time in 161)9. 

Elijah Asuwoitiii, Etq.of Wilmslow (gr., Mr. 
Edge), has Caltleya Trianuii Ernest Aahwortb, 
Cypripedinm insi^ne, Harelield Hall variety ; 
OdontoglosBum crispum Athworthianum, 0. x 
Adrians Aebworthianuin, and other good things. 

Norman C Cudkson, Eb^., Oakwood, Wylam 
(gr,, Mr. Wm. Murray), has recorded as his beat 
of the year tbe remarkable dark rabyred Calanthe 
y. Oakwood Ruby, a triumph ot cross -breeding and 
selection ; the Qne Phaius x Phixbe. Dendrobinm x 
Cybele, Oakwood viriety ; and Cypripediam x 
Sobotieldianum snperbom. 

Of Odontogloasuin epecialiats, W. Tbohfson, 
Esq., Walton Grange, Stone (gr., Mr. W. Stevens), 
succeeded in getting CertiEcstea for Odontoglounm 
crispam Duke of York, 0. c Daphne, 0. c. Arthur 
Btiico, O. X Coradinei eipaosum, O. x Loochriafy- 
enae Caaiary Bird, and 0. triumpbane King 
Alfred. 

Di B. Crawbhav, Esq , Sevenoaka (gr., Mr. S. 
Cooke), follows in the esme direction with Odonto 
glossnm crispam Seraphioi, 0. c Raymond Craw- 
Hhay, O- ■ Andersoniannm Mrs. De B. Crawshay, 
0. X A. Raymond Crawshay, 0. k Coradinei 
Crawshay ana m, 0. x Backtriaonm Crawabay- 
anam, LffiUa anceps Rostfieldensia, and L. a. 
Amestaaa, Crawshay's var, whose merits ob- 
tained acknowledgment duiiog the year. 

H. S. Leon, Esq., Bletchley Park (gr., Mr. 
Uislop), icorei with his Cattleya ■ Maggie Raphael, 
tbe fioeet yellow-pe tailed hybrid of the year; 
Llelio - Cattleya x callistoglossa, Leoo'i variety ; 
LC X PnoioaiUislopi. and some other*. 

U. W. LAw-ScHoyiiLD, E-q., New-Hall-Uey 
(gr, Mr. Shill), produced the line Cypripedi urn X 
Shilliaoum, wbicb would have taken the Medal tor 
ihe lest hybrid Orchid of the year, but Ihat it bad 
been put out by having been previously ezhihited ; 
C. X oouco catloeum, Ldia purpura ta Annie 
Louise, Ac. 

A. WABBt'RTitN, Esq., Hailicgden, wee given 
lecoguitiou for Lielia tenebrota Victor Warburton. 
H Hoe foMiiof the L t. Walttn Grange class i and 
DcDilrobiam x Clio Vine Hoosa var. 

Waltsr QiBfi, Etq., Tunbiidge Wells (gr., Mr. 
■I. Howes), showed tha fine OJontogloeeum crispum 
Batano, Miltonta vexillaria dulcotensis, Odonto- 
gloseam triumphana, Dulcotevar., andCy^pedinm 
bellatulnm, Dnloote var. 

J. QoBNEV-FowLEK, Esq., Glabelanda, South 
Woodford (gr., Mr. J. Davis), showed Cypripedinm 
X Miss Louisa Fowler, Cattleya Eldorado, Glebe- 
lands variety ; C. Moesin Viotori*. and Cypripe- 
dium inaigne Fowlerianum, all good. 

Oiher Hue plants shown by amatenra in lSt9, 
and Certificated, were Cattleya Dowiana, Little's 
variety, of H. Little, Esq. ; Cattleya Hairisoniana 
all>a, and Lastio Cattleya x Adolphua. of the Rev. 
Mr. Paynibs, Guildford ; Cattleya labiate QQ- 
mouriie, and tbe beautiful Lclio- Cattleya i 
Dominiana fire King, ot Un. Bbioos-Bcbv ; Cat- 
tleya intermedia. Roislyn variaty, and Odontofibw- 
sum crispum, Botalyn variety, of H. T. Pm, Etq. ; 
Cattleya Ubiata, and the tine white C. labiata Mrs, 
R. I. Measures, of B. I. Measukcb, Eaq. (p., Ur. 
U. J. Cbapnan} ; the poro white Cattlo]ft Lndde- 
mannin alba, ot W. Ddckwobtb, Ek). ; Mr. 
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T. W. Thornton's fine hybrid Cattleya x weedoD- 
eniis, ADcl G. x EuphiaaU, Thornton'i variety; 
Lord ftoTH8CHiLD*s Scbomburgkia Lyonsii, and 
StaoropBii lissochiloides yar., neither new as 
speoiet, bnt rarely leen in snoh good form ; and 
Vanda'teree, Gonnertbury Park variety, of Leopold 
DS Rothschild, Esq. 

The Masdevallia x ^ushtoni of Caftain Hincks 
is worthy of that Masdevallia hybridist ; Cattleya 
MossiaB gloriosa, and Lielio-Cattleya x Aphrodite 
Ruth, of J. Rutherford, Esq., surpass former 
varieties in each class ; and Odontoglossnm crispom 
Purity, of T. B. Haywood, Esq. ; Cattleya x 
Kienastiana Aurora, and C. x elatior of C. L. N. 
Ingram, Esq. ; and Cypripedium x Milo, Weston - 
birt variety, and Odontoglossnm x Andersonianum, 
Westonbirt variety, of Captain Holfobd, are 
valuable acquisitions of the year. 

Nitrserymbn's Productions. 

Messrs. Jas. Veitch & Sons, as usual, hold the 
record for having flowered the greatest number and 
the best hybrid of the year. The season was 
opened by them in January with the grand Angrte- 
cum X Veitchi, and the remarkable and interesting 
Epi-Cattleya x Mrs. James 0*Brien, both of which 
received Awards on January 10 at the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society. On July 25 they exhibited' Sophro- 
Cattleya x Queen Empress, one of the finest hybrids 
ever raised, and a distinct reward for Messrs. 
Veitch's labours to produce a hybrid of the size of 
the larger Cattleyas, but with the dark scarlet 
colour of some of the forms of Sophronitis grandi- 
flora. Sophro-Lielia x ]»ta superba is another step 
in the same direction, and each of the following 
eihibits show good results of the work done by 
Messrs. Veitch and their diligent lieutenant, Mr. 
John Seden. All have received Awards in 1899 : 
Cattleya labiaU alba Prince of Wales, C. Oaskell. 
iana formosa, C. x Princess, C. x vestalis, Cypri- 
pedium X Captain Holford, C. x Hera Euryades 
splendens, C. x Orion, Disa x Clio superba, Epi- 
dendrum x elegantulum luteum, E. x Lsngley- 
ense superba, Epi-Lselia x Charlesworthi, Lselia 
X Mrs. Gratrix, LaJio-Cattleya x Bryan Duchess 
of York, L.-C. x Aphrodite erimia, L.-C. x 
Luoilia,L.-C. Wellsiana ignesoens, Phaio-Calanthe 
X Niobe, Phalsenopsis x Cassandra, P. x Her- 
mione, and P. x Mrs. J. H. Veitch. 

Messrs. F. Sander & Co. have rendered great 
service to horticulture by the introduction of the 
remarkable Dendrobium spectabile, figured on 
p. 491 in last week's issue, andnow flowering in 
several collections ; also, the elegant Himalayan 
Cymbidiuin €kmmieanum ; and by the production 
of some good hybrid Cypripediums and others, 
among which should be mentioned the pretty Zygo- 
Colax K Amesiana, and Lsslio-Cattleya Wilson ite, 
a pretty addition to the medium-sized hybrids. 

Messrs. Hugh Low & Co. secured awards for 
Cattleya Mendeli Perfection; C. Mossiea Beauty 
of Bush Hill, C. Trianiei Amesiana, and Odonto- 
glossnm X Andersonianum grandiflorum, all showy 
novelties. 

Messrs. Charles worth k Co., in their hybrid 
of C. Charlesworthi, named C. X Lord Roberts, 
produced one of the richest-coloured Cypripediums 
yet seen ; and other trade establishments have 
supplied important new varieties and hybrids. 

Continental Exhibits 

of Orchids have been more than usually numerous 
and good during the past year. 

Messrs. Linden, THorticole Coloniale, Brussels, 
having among their best Cypripedium x Wiert- 
zianum, Cattleya Triansi Memoria Lindeni, Odon- 
toglossnm crispum Miss Linden, Miltonia vexillaria 
Liodeniae, Onoidium varicosum Lindeni, 0. Forbesii 
Moortebeekiense, 0. F. oastaneum, and others. 

M. Jules Hye-Letsen, Ghent, secured awards 
in England for Cypripedium x Surprise, C. x 
Talisman, Odontoglossnm crispum Sultan, 0. c. 
E toils du Congo, O. o. Franz Masereel, 0. x ex- 
cellens Hyeaoum, 0. x e. nobilius, O. Halli 
' Lafaresseanum, Lielio-Cattleya x MyraEtoile d'Or, 
and the fine L..C. x Madao^ Albert Hye 



M. Chas. Maron, Bmnoy, France, one of the 
most successful of continental Orchid hybridists, 
has a good record wiih Lselio-Cattleya x Emesti 
Princess Olga, the grand, bright yellow hybrid 
which has now passed into thecdlection of Norman 
C. Cookson, Esq.; L.-C. x Digbyano • Mendeli 
Imperatrioe de Russe, L.-C. x Callistdgloisik J. 
Leemann, L -C. x Martioeti, L.-C. x Duvaliana, 
and other good hybrid Laelio-Cattleyas shown at 
the Hybrid Conference in July. 

The following novel or rare Orchids were illus- 
trated in the Gardeners' Chronicle in 1899 : - 

Angraacum x Veitchi, January 21, p. 35. 

Bartholina pectinata, July 1, p. 15. 

Bulbophyllum mandibulare, October 14, p. 293. 

Cattleya x Maggie Raphael, December 30, p. 482. 

Cypripedium x Hera Euryades, December 30, 
p. 483. 

Cypripedium x Milo, Westonbirt var., Decem- 
ber 2, p. 413. 

Cypripedium x Olivia, November 4, p. 239. 

Dendrobium x Cybele, Oak wood variety, April 29, 
p. 259. 

Dendrobium spectabile, December 30, p. 491. 

Epi-Cattleya x Mrs. James 0*Brien, January 21, 

p. 37. 
Lffilio- Cattleya x Ernesti, Princess Olga, March 11, 

p. 149. 

Odontoglossnm x Cookeanum, March 11, p. 155. 

Odontoglossnm < Coradinei, West Bank House 
var.. May 20, p. 315. 

Odontoglossum x Adriana*, Lady Wigao, April 29, 
p. 258. 

Odontoglossum crispum Daphne, October 21, 

p. 307. 

Odontoglossum crispum Duke of York, March 25, 
p. 179. 

Odontoglossum crispum Mrs. John Leemano. 
March 25, p. 187. 

Odontoglossum crispum Moortebeekiense, De- 
cember 9, p. 421. 

Odontoglossum x Harryano-criepnm, July 22, 

p. 67. 
Odontoglossum x Wilckeanum pallens, March 25, 

p. 185. 

Phaltenopeis x Mrs. J. H. Veitch, February 25, 

p. 114. 
Phaius x (Manni x tuberculosus), February 2.5, 

p. 115. 

Schomburgkia Lyonsii, September 9, p. 203. 

Selenipedium x macroohilum giganteum, Sup- 
plement, June 3. 

Sophro-Cattleya x Chamberlainiana var. trium- 
phans, December 16, p. 446. 

Sophro-Cattleya x Queen Empress, August 5, 

p. 113. 
Zygo-Batemania x Mastersii, February 18, p. 99. 
Zygopetalum Gairianum, November 25, p. 401. 

(To h* oonfiniMd.) 



Cultural Memoranda. 

PERENNIAL GAILLARDL^S. 

The Gaillardias are invsluable for the decoration 
of the flower-garden or the herbaceous border. 
They flower abundantly in summer and autumn, 
and last long upon the plant or when cut and 
placed in vases. There are few species, but many 
garden hybrids. G. aristata has yielded numerous 
varieties that have brightly coloured flowers of 
varied shades, and they are all vigorous growers. 

In some localities the Gaillardias are not per- 
fectly hardy, for a winter of usual severity will 
kill the plants. But this rarely 'curs upon light or 
dry soils. The Gaillardias are peculiarly adapted 
for grouping, and by this system the characteristics 
of the plants are best displayed. A method I have 
adopted with success is to save some seed annually 
from the best marked flowers. The seed is sown 
in boxes as soon as ripe, and quickly germinates. 
The seedlings are pricked oflf into other boxes con- 
taining good friable soil, and kept in oold frames 
during the winter months. In March or earl 



April they are transferred to their permanent 
position out* of doors, thesoil having been previously 
prepared by trenching, and the incorporation of 
manure and wood ashes or charred refuse. 

With ordinary care the plants will be strong at 
planting time, and will grow apace if given water 
should the weather be dry. A little manure- water 
may be given alternately with clear water, or the 
plants may with advantage be mulched with 
manure, which will also help to conserve the 
moisture. Plants thus treated will yield a pro- 
fusion of exquisite flowers during late summer, and 
well on into the autumn. 

Another mode of raising seedlings is to purchase 
seed in February and to grow them on without a 
check until the weather is favourable for trans- 
planting them to the open ground, and provided 
that every care and attention be given the plants 
excellent results may be expected. The old plants 
that have withstood the winter will naturally flower 
much earlier than seedlings, and will thus prolong 
the season of bloom. Close attention must be 
given to keeping the plants secured in an upright 
position from the time they commence to produce 
flowers. Four stakes placed round each plant with 
a string passed round at intervals will answer well, 
and will ensure the long flower-stems keeping 
straight for use in vases. H, T. Martin^ Stondeigh, 



MARKET GARDENING. 

Hydrangeas.— These sre grown in large quan- 
tities for market, the various growers treating 
them differently, and it is difficult to say which i i 
the best and most economic method. At one time 
it was only the dwarf plants in 48 size pots that 
found much favour, but since floral decorations 
have bet^n carried out on a much larger scale and 
in different styles to what they were formerly, 
taller and larger plants are in demand. 

The dwarf plants may be grown by taking 
cuttings towards the end of August, but these must 
be taken from strong plants with well matured 
growths. In favoured districts where they with- 
stand the winter out of doors, the best cuttings are 
obtained from those planted out in the open. 
These will root freely on a hot- bed. They should 
be put in singly in small pots, and may be potted 
on into 48 size pots as soon as well root«d, sfter 
which they should be well exposed and kept rather 
dry than otherwise. If they are well ripened a 
slii^ht frost will do no harm, but it is safer to afford 
protection early. 

Another method is to propagate from the youoR 
shooU early in the spring. When they are forced, 
there are generally plenty of good cuttings to be 
had from side shooU or those which fail to flower. 
These cuttings must be as short as it is possible to 
get them, and though they require to be struck in 
heat, they must be removed therefrom before they 
Btart into new growth ; they should be potted singly, 
and given plenty of room. They require the pro- 
tection of a frame during the earlier stages, but 
after they are well established they should be 
stood out in the open, where they get all the sun 
and air possible. Some of the earliest struck 
plants may be stopped, and will then make two or 
three breaks in time to set their buds. 

A good loamy compost should be used, and the 
firmer they are potted the better ; they root through 
quicker in a rich loose compost, but they do not 
make such short sturdy growth as those potted 
firmly. Plants with from three to five large heads of 
bloom may be grown in 48-8ize poU, but they 
require to be well fed with manure after the flower 
heads begin to develop. In forcing, the great 
thing is to give plenty of light and air. Too much 
artificial heat in dull damp weather should be 
avoided, otherwise the plants will run up tall and 
thin. With bright sunny weather plenty of heat 
may be given if it is desirable to hurry them on, 
but those grown in a moderate temperature are the 
most satisfactory. The above remarks apply to 
H. Hortensia and its variety Otaksa. 
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TbomM Hogg, the white vftriety, U «I*a k 
favourite, bot ii of mora slender growth and fau 
amaller headi of bloom. Two-year-old plaola of 
thia ara the matt eatiifiotory, but fairly gocxl 
plantt may be grown in one leaooD if propagated 
oarlj and ttopped bo a« to get three or more 
hrealia. Older plants will produce • nnmber of 
■liDota, but these ihoald be thinned ont, saving the 
flborteit and atrongeat ihoola, PUntt in 48'« will 
carry from five to aeven heads of bloom, aud thoie 
in 32'b from eight to twelve, or even more, bat a 
limited Dumber of larger head* of bloom are, per- 
hapi, mora desirable. A. H. 

Pkikabimo Ccci^iiBBm Plants and thi Houata 
TO Plant Thih In.— The firet step to be taken in 
tbii direotioD is to waah the glaei and woodwork 
inride of all houiee intended to be planted with 
Cuanmbert. Soft-ioapy water, into which a little 
petrolcnm— lay, a wineglaaa to two gallona — hae 
been poared, ihould be nied not only as a means of 
more effectively cleaniing the glaee and woodwork, 
but alio of destraying any insecte or their larve 
that may be located between the glaaa and wood or 
the latter and the brickwork ; afterwards waahing 
the whole of the glass and woodwork with clean 
water, delivered from ayringe or hose. This done, 
wash the brickwork with hot Umewash. 

Attention sbonld next be directed to the prepara- 
tion of the soil, and the formation of hillocks at 
intervals of 2 feet, and abont 1 foot from the waits, 
on either side. Assuming that the soil used for 
planting the yonng plants of Cucumben last 
Janiiaiy was new, no heaitation need be felt in 
using it again, incorporated with a like complement 
of peat-manure as a rooting and sustaining medium 
for setting ont young plants in towards the end of 
January next. Therefore, all that Is neoessary to do 
is to level the old ridges well back towards the central 
path, picking out all roots— Cucumber- root* —in the 
process ol turning over the soil. This done, wheel 
in some of the above-mentioned manure, or any 
other kind of short manura received in a state of 
rernientation, tipping a barrowfnl of this on the 
levelled ridges on either side the pathway, at inter- 
vals of abont 3 feet from centra to centre. After- 
wards mix the soil and matiiire well together into 
conveniently-sired heaps until required for use— 
Urtt to form the hillocks on which to set the plants, 
and Bnbeeqneatly to add alayertheraloafew inches 
thick as the roots push through sides of the mounds, 
making additional top-dressings autil the inter- 
vening spaces are made level with the tops of the 
mounds in which the plants are growing. Before 
making the hillooks, insert eticka in the soil, at 
2 feet apart, the entire length ot the home, and 
at about 1 foot from the walls on either side. Make 
the monnds abont IG inches deep at the apex and 
2 feet wide at the base ; the sticks indicating the 
positions of the plants should be secured to the first 
wire of the trellis to which to train the young plants 
when planted. Meanwhile, the seeds should be 
sown singly in 3-inch pots, a little mora than half 
tilled with some ot the warm compost mentioned 
above, covering with a little of tbewme, and press- 
ing it gently together with the hand. IStand the 
pota on a stage made over the hot-water pipes, and 
cover them with squares of glass, if at hand, to 
haatoD the proceu ot germination ; removing the 
glass beFora the young plants come in contact with 
it. Pill the pets up to the rims with the same 
description of soil as the little plants ara growing 
in, as a top-dressing, pressing it gently about 
them so as not to tonch the stems, which in this 
sappy stage of growth ara very susoeptible to injnry 
from the slightest pressure. When the plants have 
attained to a height of about 6 inches, and befora 
the roots become matted in the pots, they should be 
either transferred to the mounds or shifted into 
6-inch pots, unng the same kind of compost as 
before, making this moderately firm in potting. 
Return the planta to their former position. Pot a 
Bmall stick to each plant for support, and water 
with tepid water to settle the soil abont the roots. 

In about two weeks' time these plants will be 



ready for planting on the individual mounds, bury- 
ing therain the aame depth as they wera in the 
pot*, and pressing the soil well about the ball* of 
earth aud roots in planting, afterwards applying 
tepid water to settle the soil. Plants thus raised 
and planted in a warm, rich compost, in houses in 
which a minimum temperature of from 65° to TO' 
is maintained, necessarily make a rapid and satis- 
factory growth, a genial, moist atmoiphera being 
ob*er*ed in the houses so planted from beginning 
to end of the plants' growth. The fact of having a 
snflicient quantity of rich, warm soil in each house 



fruit in various stage* of growth, will notevinoe 
mueh disposition to make superHuous growth. 
Heavy oropa of any kind of fruit are the beat 
corrective* of eiubeiant growth. H. W. Ward. 



TOMATO, LISTER'S PROLIFIC. 

" With brush and paint the artist can the land- 
scape raprodiiee with pleasing oorrectnesa to the 
eye." Thus the poet But very different i* it 
with the gardener who, by chance or perseverance, 
hits open some uncommonly tine and rare specimen 
ot frait, flower, or vegetable, in which he finds an 
all-absorbing pleasnra iu watching and tending. 
It would thus be my endeavour to sound the 
praises and describe the origin of one fine variety 
ot the Tomato. I chanced to receive several 
packets ot seeds from an American gentleman some 
yean ago, which 1 gave to Mr. Lister, the gursety- 
man at Rothesay, N. B. After some time spent in 
testing and cross- fertilisation, Mr. lister has been 
rewarded by a variety which calls for special men- 
tion. The new comer is sturdy, close jointed, a 
prolific bearar, and good for either early or late 
cropping. The fruits average six to the pound 
avoirdupois, ara of a high colour, smooth and 
round, the Hesh solid and of fine flavour. 
A. M'Lean, Curling Hail, Large. 

[Our illustration (fig. 2) taken frdm a photograph 
kindly sent by the writer of tbe note, quite ooo- 
firms his statement* in regard to the oropiung 
capabilities of the variety, and the form of the 
fruit.] 

Book Noiige. 

Lea ViEux Arbres de la Normandie, fasc. iv., 
par Henri Oadean de Kerville. (Uulliereet 
Pils, 19, Rue Hautefeuille, Paris.) 
This is the work, or a continuation of the work, 
of an active and acute oMuralist. It comprise* 
photographic representationa of twenty tree* 
growing in Normandy, together with full details 
ot their locality, identification, and dimensions. 
Among them thnre are several Yews, Poplars, 
Oalu, Beeches, and Limes. The meet interesting 
of the«e to the English reader is, perbapa, the 
Misleto-bearing Oak, represented attabb. xiv. etir. 
This tree i* growing at lasigny le Bust (Manche) ; 
the tree haa a girth of 5 m. 37 at one m^tre from 
the soil, ita height being between 17 and 18 metres. 
The photograph shows as many a* forty tuft* ot 
Mialeto on this tree. The author devote* a 
separate section to the Misleto- bearing Oaks of 
Normandy, from which it appears that the 
occurrence of this parasite on the Oak is nearly as 
rare in Normandy as it is in England, for the 
author only cites G' 



wherewith to top-dresa the hillocks as soon as the 
roots show through the sides of same is of the 
utmost importance in connection with seonring 
weighty orops of high-quality fruit. The Rocbford 
variety ot Cucumber i* the best to grow for market 
purposes. 

Tratnino. — When the planta have reached the 
thitd or fourth wire of the trellis, they should be 
stO) red, pinching the lateral or side growths at 
I f I t, in order to hasten the development of fruit 
sufiuiently to keep the shoots within legitimate 
bonnds; and with this object all superfluous growths 
should be kept persistently removed. The object 
should be to cover the trellis thinly rather than 
thickly with short- jointed, fruitful growths in as 
short a time a* possible. A* a rule, well- cared- for 
plants, which are carrying heavy crops of crisp 



CHRISTMAS ROSES. 

Fbw flowera ara more heartily welcomed than 
these, and perhaps none yield a fuller harvest with 
leu tronble and expense when and where the 
plant* are treated with due care and foresight. A 
rich loamy soil, verging into clay rather than to 
sand, suits them best, and should *nch loil need 
lightening or enriching, few ameliorators prove 
more congenial to the plants than liberal additions 
of leaf-mould, hot-bed or well-rotted farmyard- 
manure. The Bite and soil should be more or less 
■hady, coot, and moiit, though thoroughly well 
drained, and under no cirounutances exposed to 
Seeding or saturation with stagnant water. 

Though for their size the Christmas Rcaee oan 
hardly be called grots-rooting plants, yet luider 
liberal culture they require a little good soil, two 
or more feet in depth, to do justice to their fine 
leaves and crowded crowns of bloom*. Varion* 
modes of culture have been recommended, those 
based on a maximum measure of preparation and a 
minimum of future interference being generally the 
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They mAy be readily multiplied by diviiion of 
the root-etooke, which, however, bhould never be 
parted with a knife or spade, bat the whole maaa 
■hoold be lifted, and each separate crown or damp 
of crowns palled apart carefully withoat destroying, 
breaking, or braising the roots. The best time or 
state for propagation or removal to their qoarters 
is shortly after the blooms fade. In the interregnum 
between the fading or finishing of the flowers and 
the starting of the leaves into vigorous growth, the 
roots may be transplanted with the least possible 
check or injury. 

Where quantities of Christmaa Rose flowers or 
plants are required for decorative purposes at 
Christmas time or early in the new year, it is well 
to grow a large stock of plants in a variety of sites 
and aspects. The distance between the crowns 
should be partly controlled by size, soil, purposes 
for which the plants are required, &c. The dis- 
tances between the crowns or groups of crowns 
may range from a foot to a yard. For many pur- 
poses from 1 foot to 15 inches from plant to plant 
produces excellent material. To conunaod early 
and long-lasting supplies of Christmas Roses they 
should be plant^ in quantities in single file, double 
or treble rows, at the foot of as many walls as can 
be spared. Some of tlie finest I ever saw were on 
gravel at the foot of a long terrace wall clothed 
with Tea RoseSk Others were near on grass at the 
foot of another wall, and these were three weeks or 
more late, as a rule. Those at the foot of west 
walls continued the succession from the middle of 
December, and yet others on east and north walls 
yielded late harvests of Christmas Roses as long as 
wanted. South and other borders were altogether 
appropriated for blocks or masses of Christmas 
Roees. Oiher blocks were planted in sheltered and 
semi-shaded places. 

It is a useful plan to plant Christmas Hoses in 
blocks the size of two or three light frames. These, 
if plaoedover theChristmas Roaesearly in the winter, 
willhasten the blooming by a f ortnigh t or three weeks, 
and preserve every flower pure and untarnished 
white as snow. Narrow glass lights run lengthways 
to encloce a row of these plants ac the base of walls, 
also to hasten their blooming, and protect tbe bloom 
from hail, frost, and wind. Of course, too, the 
plants may be lifted, planted in a mild bottom* 
heat in pits or frames, or potted-up and plaoed in a 
temperature of from 45^ to 55^ But these plants 
flower best under cool treatment, and most of the 
finest I have seen or grown have been those with 
wood, glass, or other covering ia the open air. 

In mdd winters, and in sheltered gardens, the 
plants flower superbly in the open air, but the 
blooms often get spotted and tarnished by sudden 
storms and change of temperature ; and hence, 
few things pay better than the use of portable 
glass frames, Rendle*s glass and tile-protectors, 
clochei, and handlights, in the forwarding of 
Christmas Roses. The flowers being so much and 
lo long ahead of the leaves renders some slight 
protection the more usefnl. 

The peculiar form of the buds also act as a moat 
potent sort of protection through their earlier 
stages. Neither frost, snow, hail, or rain, can very 
easily get to or remain in the central part of the 
bloom. Nor must it be aasumed that either of 
these need injure the flowers much, or the plants 
at all, if they did. They might, however, mar the 
spotless purity of the blossoms as well as lower 
their price and lessen their artistic effeot. 

There is another very simple way of hastening 
and, preserving the flowers of Christmas Roaee. 
This is to out them in bud, place them in a tem- 
perature of 5(r, change the water daily, and oat a 
thin section off the end of the stalk every seoond or 
third day. Some add a pinch of guano, soot, 
smelling-salts, bone-meal, or other manare, liquid 
or solid, to add to the food-supplies, or preserve 
the water sweet. But these are not really needful 
for the evolution of perfect and spotless flowers 
from perfectly • formed three • quarter • developed 
buds. 
^ For early work, and room or cfiurch deocrition. 



the common Christmas Rose, flelleborus niger, 
is still one of the most useful ; H. angustifolius, 
with leaves and flowers smaller and earlier than 
the type ; and the two or three varieties as H. m. 
altifolius, H. m. major and H. m. maximus, 
having flowers from 3 to 4 inches in diameter. 
There is also what may properly be called a fine- 
foliaged Christmas Rose of the same species, 
though it continues rather rare— a veritable Helle- 
boros niger, with its foliage fringed with white. 

In this connection it ia not needful to refer to the 
other innumerable varieties, that are so admirably 
adapted for beds, borders, wild gardens, ferneries, 
rockeries, shrubberies ; nor to describe or dwell on the 
importance of the Helleborus niger for the out-of- 
door decoration of gardens and pleasure-grounds. 
Single plants in all sorts of nooks and corners are 
always welcome, while few or none have ever been 
known to complain that their groups of Christmas 
Roses were tco large, or their masses too heavy. 

After planting, whether for early flowering in 
the house or under glass, or artistic effect in the 
open, masterly inactivity suits the plant best. An 
occasional soaking in abnormally dry weathtr, and 
an annual top-dressing every March or April after 
blooming, is about all the culture needed to not 
only maintain the vitality, but increase the fiowers 
of these fine old plants. One of the most congenial 
top dressings consists of half of sweet leaf- mould 
and half rotted hot-bed or farmyard manure. Of 
course the surface will be kept free from weeds, 
the dead flowers cut off to prevent the waste of 
strength in the formation of useless seeds (for 
practiciUy they are uselesi unless for raising new 
Turieties, as it takes six or more years to flower 
seedlings). The leaves should also be religiously 
preserA'od until quite matured. The more the 
crowns and roots get crowded, and the longer, in 
reason, they are left to establish themselves on the 
same spot, the more prodigal do Christmas Kojes 
beoome. JJ. T. Fi>h, 



The Week's Work, 



THB HA&DY FBT7IT aA&DSN. 

By A. W4RD, Oirdeaer, 8t)ke Edith r*rk, Utfrcford. 

General Remark*. — A heavy snowfall, accom- 
panied by frost of exceptional severity, caused a 
suspension of work in the hardy fruit-garden in 
mid Deoember, but, happily, the snow did not 
lie long, and at the time of writing the various 
operations incidental to this department are again 
in full swing. Those who have kept pace with the 
calendar will have accomplished the bulk of the 
work, but for everyone so fortunate there are 
others who are in arrears, or have not yet made 
even a commencement. Any gardeners so placed 
must now push on with the work as energetically 
as possible. The principjil work to be done at this 
season consists in pruning, training, nailing, or 
tying, as the cntse may k>e, together with the 
thorough cleansing of the trees, whether from a 
remedial or preventive point of view. These 
matters must, therefore, first engage our attention 
here, and they will be dealt with in rotation. The 
remarks that I shall have to make week by week 
will be based on lines upon which hardy fruit- 
growing is practised in these gardens. 

Pruning. — Trees upon walls will first demand 
attention. The rule is to commence with Morello 
Cherries, but at this season it would be better, 
owing to their preoooiousness, to start with 
Apricots. Some growers train the Apricot in much 
the same way as thev do the Peach ; others lay -in 
young wood, and allow the branches to become 
well furnished with fruiting-spurs as well— both 
are good systems. It is seldom necessary to thin 
out yoang wood in Apricot-trees to a large extent, 
but when needful it should be done. Spur- growths 
must be shortened to three buds, and all dead 
anan out away. Trees clothed with a quintity 
of old spurs that project some distance from the 
wall should be given a judicious **spur*pruaing," 
that is, the oldest and longest of the spurs ma> be cut 
back to within half-an-inch of the oranches from 
which they have grown. The small piece of wood 
so left usually contains a few dormant buds which 
break during the ensuing season ; or dormant buds 



situated on the branch itself will break, and tWj 
consequent growths form fmitinff-apara the fint 
year. The chief point to be observed in ipor.! 
pruning it to spread the operation over at least tvi 
or three seasons, and thus avoid giving a seren ' 
check to the trees, and also the leas of acropeti 
fruit. Younff trees need to have the wood thisjwj! 
and regulated. Any trees that are growing tM 
strongly should be lilted instead of using theluuU 
sevei^y, as this praciice may result in '*gammifig.*| 
If the roots are laid out afresh in compost odd 
taining a good percentage of calcareous matter, ssd 
brickbats broken small, it will check the eril. 
Trees trained as cordons and clothed with ipon 
and kept summer pinched, or from which yooDg 
wood is trained out at right angles to the stem, wiU 
need spurring back to three buds in the first csie, 
and the -wood thinned out if neceaaary in the 
latter. 



PLANTS UNDS& GLASS. 

Bjr T. Kdwasim, Plant Foreman, Royal Gardena, Praigmon^. 

Qeneral Bemarkn. At this season of the year 
many plants under glass should be partially resusg, 
and need only suflicient water to keep the roots in 
a healthy condition, and prevent flagging of the 
foliage. Such free-growing subjects as Allamsodia, 
Stepbanotis, Cler^endrons, ftc , should now be 
thinned out, and the growths shorteoed where 
necessary ; this will not only beotfit the pUota 
and induce in them free flowering later on, hot, 
where grown as creepers, will allow more light to 
reach the plants upon stages underneath. It m not 
advisable to commence re-potting plaoti geoeraUy 
until the days begin to lengthen, and roots are be- 
coming active. Advantage should be tsken of the 
present to have all plants thoroughly cleaned, and 
sufficient potting materials preparad, and put under 
oover. During exceptionally cold weather, tempers- 
tures should be lowered— 60° or 55° at night will b« 
quite safe for most stove plants. It is modi better 
tor plant life, to maintain a steady, moderate tem- 
perature, varying to some extent with the oonditioo 
of the weather, than to insist on a rale (which wu 
formerly in force at many places) that a fixed hett 
must bie kept up every night and day. If froit 
occurs for any length of time, it will be advifable to 
move Nepenthes to the forcing- house and Fyrioge 
them frequently with tepid soft water. 

Poin^ttiwt, Euphorffian, and OhrysanthemvnM — 
January is not a very gay month for fiowenog 
plants ; the blaxe of Chrysanthemums is over, ao'i 
Poinsettias are mostlv past their beat. The Utter 
should not be packed away under stages, &c, but 
gradually dried ofl, encouraging them to retain the 
foliage as long as possible. 8u&quently they may 
be laid on their sides under stages in a warm house 
until required for propagation. Select the stroDgc«t 
for stock, and thruw away all late-struck plants. 
Euphorbia JacquintK^flora requires more care after 
it has flowered, and should not be dried off lite 
Poinsettias, but watered oocasionallv while at rest 
Chrysanthemum-cuttings, if not already put io, 
should be made and inserted without delay, and the 
stool pots emptied and stored away. The old soil 
from Chrysanthemum-stools makes an excellent top 
dressing tor Violets on borders. 

Bulbs in pots that were plunged in ashea or other 
material should now t>e examine, and if well rooted 
they may be removed to oold pits, and introduced 
subsequently to heat in batches as required. 
Hyacinths in slasses should also be brought to the 
light gradual^ : carefully lift each bulb, and re- 
move all decaved scales. The glasses require filling 
to base of bmb from time to time — soft water ii 
best. Pieces of charcoal in the water are often 
recommended, but I have grown Hyacinths in water 
both with and withoat, under the same condition^ 
without any difference being apparent in the quality 
of the flowers. Ladies often prefer Hyacintha grows 
in water, and for indoor cultivation glaases are 
interesting ; but better results can always be ob- 
tained when grown in good mould, and those in 
pots can be used far more effectively for the fur- 
nishing of oonaervatories, and as plants in groups 
for indoor decoration. 






FBUIT3 X7in>S& OLASS. 

By J. Roberta, Oanlener to tie Dake of Portland. Welbeck 

Abbey » Worksop. 

Vines, — At the beginning of the forcing season 
it is advisable to take stock of every Vine or other 
fruit tree that it is intended to force ; and to 
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atoertain the oonditioos under which the roots are 
placed, and at far as possible rectify any defects 
that would operate against a (juick aod healthy 
root action. It is useless expecting ffood results 
from Vines that are not well - established, and 
growing under heslthy conditions at the root. 
After a good deal of experience in making new and 
taking out of old borders, I have come to a conclu- 
sion that stratified borders are the best, and retain 
their power of aeration for the longest period. As 
this is the best season for commencing new borders, 
a few words on their construction on the stratified 
principle may be useful to beginners who desire to 
excel in the production of Grapes. Briefly it is as 
follows : depth of border, 3 feet 6 inches ; place a 
0-inoh drain in front and the whole length of the 
border, and 6 inches lower than the bottom of the 
border. Into this run cross-drains from back to 
front of border at intervals of 10 or 12 feet apart, 
according to the dryness or retentiveness ox the 
surrounding soil. Over these drains should be 
placed 1 foot of open drainage material consisting of 
rough brickbats and old mortar, covering this with 
good Hbry turves of medium texture loam, grass side 
downwards. The work is completed bv putting a 
layer of 3 or 4 inches of fine mortar-rubble, burnt 
ashes, limestone chippings, or road grit, between 
each layer of loam until the border is completed. 
Bones, soot, nitrate of potash, sulphate of ammonia, 
or any other approved manure can be very con- 
Teniently added with the layers of rubble as the 
work proceeds. A border oonstrncted on this 
principle accelerates root action to a remarkable 
degree, and also accelerates the manufacture of 
foMl f or the roots. It really constitutes " Living 
earth," a subject often referred to in past numbers 
of the OardfTierti* Chronicle. When a beginner 
realises that it is possible to multiply root action 
as freely as to extend leaf growth, he will be on the 
way to success. Ai^ration and root ramification are 
too large subjects to go fully into here, but they will 
be referred to again when their influence on growth 
is more evident. Routine work will not be heavy 
just now. Pot Vines must be very carefuUv 
watered until several inches of healthy growth 
has been made. Disbud early any now breaking, 
so as to force all the strength of the plant into the 
selected growths ; and any growths inclined to 
take the lead should be stopped a leaf or two 
1>eyond the bunch. Succession bouses should be 
kept duly syringed and damped down, and at tem- 

Seratures from 50"* to 65"* according to the stage of 
evelopment in the Vines and the state of the 
weather. Prune, styptic, and thoroughly cleanse 
Vines in late houses as the fruit is cleared from 
them. 

La(f Houses containing Fruit. — Houses where 
the fruit is still hanspog, should be kept at an 
equable temperature of about 48^ Keep the house 
closed on damp, foggy days, but take advantage of 
every fine da^ to open the ventilators to clear the 
house of moisture. Look over the bunches fre- 
(|uently, and remove all decayed berries. The 
IS rape- room should be thoroughly cleansed and 
purified ready for the reception of any fruits it 
may be desirable to bottle. It will be of great 
advantage to the Vines —especially Gros Colmar 
to clear them of their fruit as soon as possible 
after this date. 



THE OBCHID HOUSES. 

By W. H. Tomro, Orebld Grower to Sir FaxDsaiCE Wioaf, 
Bart, GUrs Lawn. iMt Sheen. 

On forming a Co/Zec^ion.— Instances of good 
Orchid collections resulting from small beginnings 
are numerous, and in more than one case their 
origin was attributable to accident rather than 
desiffn. In such instances the plants first obtained 
would probably be grown in structures containing 
other species of pl^ts, and their welfare would 
de{)end a great deal on accidental environment and 
tr^tment. Where the plants succeeded the desire 
to acquire more would naturallv follow, but where 
their cultivation was attended with failure the 
ardour of the owner would be damped, and 
eventually killed ; the cultivator would probably 
be blamed, and the plants relegated to the rubbish- 
heap. The formation of an Orchid collection with- 
out first carrying out a few necessary alterations 
and additions to the existing houses is sure to be 
attended with larse expense and mental worry. 
I would particularly impress upon gentlemen con- 
templating the cultivation of Orchids the necessity 
there is to make a good start. 



The houses. — Before purchasing plants seek some 
reliable expert, and obtain his opinion on the suit- 
ability or otherwise of the existing glass structures, 
and have done what is considered necessary before 
the plants are obtained. I know very well that 
scientifically-built houses are not the only requisite 
to success , but when one has these, failure to grow 
the plants must be due to faulty attention or un- 
suitability of locality. The latter is a greater 
factor in the cultivation of Orohids than is generally 
admitted, and it is only by experiment that the 
deleterious qualities or otherwise of a district can 
be determine^]. When building new houses, do not 
put them at the north side of a hish wall, no 
matter what class of plants it is intended to culti- 
vate. Shelter from cold north and east winds is 
desirable, but by all means build on the south side 
of the wall if it exists, so that light of equal degree 
can reach the plants on both sides. The houses 
should run nortn and south, those running east and 
west are seldom so successful. Shade can always 
be afforded when required, but light, the greatest 
factor in Orchid cultivation, is not at our command. 

The plants. — To the beginner, newly imported 
plants offer a much greater degree of possible 
success, and excite mora interest than do estab- 
lished plants whose qualities are known, and have 
at the same time, to a certain extent, lost their 
native vigour. Hybrids naturally have to be either 
raised, or purchased from raisers. If speculation is 
not one's object, disappointment and complaint may 
be avoided by purchasing hybrids when in flower, 
or a guarantee should be acquired with the plants 
certi^ing to their genuineness. Newly-acquired 
plants should be thoroughly examined for possible 
insect pests, and means taken to rid the plants of 
them when present. Failing this, injury and 
mortification may follow, as I can sorrowfully affirm, 
for some years ago a plant came into this collection 
on which were a few *' stock-seed " scale, and in a 
very short time these had increased and infested 
other plants, and even to this day we have been 
unable to eradicate the pest from the one house. 

Keeping a Record. — The value and interest in 
individual plants may be greatly increased by 
keeping reliable records in a special book of their 
date ofintroduction to the collection, their origin, 
and the price paid for them. It will also afford 
evidence of the louffevity of the various plants, and 
when notes are sdded concerning their size and 
condition when received, valuable knowledge will 
result. 

THE KITCHEN QABDEN. 

By A. Obapmah, (Hrdener to Cftptsln Holtosd, Westonblrt, 
Tetbary, Gloaoestei shire. 

Pr> paring Soil. — It is essential that^land to be 
used for the cultivation of vegetables should be 
thoroughly drained either naturally or by artificial 
means, so that the surface water may pass quickly 
through the soil. As each quarter becomes vacant, 
deeply dig or trench the ground, taking advantage 
of dry and frosty weather to wheel on the manure 
or fresh soil necessary for the future crops. Soils 
of a heavy or clayey nature may be made more pro- 
ductive by trenching from two to three feet deep, 
and placing at the bottom a good layer of farmyard 
manure. If the latter be not available in quantity 
throw up the soil in a slanting manner, and on each 
layer throw eome road Ecrapings, mould, grit or 
charred soil, and leave the clods rough upon the 
surface to be pulverised by the air and frost. Some 
leaf mould or other light material may be worked 
in later on. Soils of a lighter nature may be made 
more retentive by adding some fresh loam to the 
staple. If the sub-soil is gravelly, double dig the 
ground, but on no account do this when snow or 
frost is on the surface, as if buried in this state it 
would lay cold for months. 

Borders with a southern aspect are the best 

Sossible for the growth of early Peas, and when 
igging and preparing these it is advisable to add 
leu mould in preference to manure. Peas root 
more freely into this, and are not so apt to rot at 
the roots. Such positions it is intended to plant 
with early Potatos maybe dug, and the soil thrown 
up into ridges for the better exposure to air. 

Pita not supplied with hot-water pipes will 
need to be furnished with some system of bottom 
heat to be used in foroing such vegetables as Carrots, 
Radishes, Potatos, Ac. Some stable Utter and 
leaves (Oak if procurable), if well mixed together, 
will answer for this purpose. Use one part of the 



former to three parts of tbe latter, and damp the 
whole, and turn it over two or three times. It 
will then ferment, and subsequently become ready 
for use. 

Seakale,— Though some prefer to prepare crowns 
and lift and foroe them in a Mushroom-house or 
other warm structure, I have not found the system 
better than that of foreing the roots in the open 
ground. For the latter method the stools should 
be grown at a reasonable distance apart. Before 
placing the pots over the crowns, lightly fork up 
the surface of soil around them, and sprinkle over 
it some ashes and soot. Some weU-fermented 
manure and leaves should next be laid firmly 
between and to cover the pots. The quality of 
the manure as well as the state of the weather 
must be taken into consideration in determining 
what depth of this is to be used. In no case 
must the temperature be allowed to rise over 60". 
It is essential that air should be totally excluded 
from thfi plants, and if any of the pot-lids be faulty, 
some squares of turf may be used instead. 



THE FLOWEB OABDEK. 

By J. Bbwiiow, Uardener to the Earl of Ilcheflter, Abbot«bar>' 

Cattle, DofMt 

Flower Beds and Borders.— Much important 
work in the flower-garden may be done at this 
season. Any unoccupied beds and borders, the 
soil in which is considerably exhausted, may be 
much improved by the addition of a nutritive com- 
post. Take away about one-third of the old soil 
and spread it over the nearest shrubberies, or over 
bare and unsightly roots of bushes and large trees. 
Or if screened and a little soot added it would form 
a useful top-dressing for the lawns. In place of 
the soil removed from the beds, afford a oompost of 
matured turf with sufficient leaf-mould and sand 
(road grit preferable) added to make the whole 
freely porous. The turf used should have been 
in stack two years, associated with layers of 
manure and sprinklings of soot. This would work 
easily and be rich enough for most bedding and 
border plants. Wheel the new soil to the beds in 
frosty weather, or over planks, and thoroughly in- 
corporate it with that already in the beds. 

Bulb Garden,— TUikt in these beds some dwarf- 

f rowing spring bedding plants, as MyosoUs, 
)warf WaUflowers, Saxifrages, Sedums, &c. By 
this means a succession of bloom will be obtained, 
and the surface of the beds being furnished, a 
certain amount of cold will be excluded. If 
such plants be not used, apply a layer of Coooa- 
fibre or fine leaf -soil over the surface, and if a 
sprinkling of soot or native guano be added it will 
keep down insects and scare the birds for a time, as 
they do not like either. Beds for Cannas, tuberous 
Begonias, and choice Dahlias should be made richer 
than for most other plants. Begonias like leaf- 
mold or peat added. 

Bedding Plants in greenhouses and frames will 
require care to prevent ''damning.*' Remove all 
dead foliage, and keep a sharp look-out for green- 
fly. Do not over-water the planta, nor enoourage 
excessive heat. On favourable days give sufficient 
ventilation to keep the stock plants healthy and 
hard. 

Herbaceous Borders which have been mulched 
with manure, leaf -soil, or charred remains from the 
smother or rubbish heK>, may be lightly dug over 
in open weather. This rubbish should not be 
allowed to flame, but treated after the method of 
charcoal burning. The ashes are then more valu- 
able, and may m used to advantage on stiff soils, 
or as little heaps round the more tender and brittle 
plants in the Dorder to protect them from frost ; 
also for marking those which are not to be dis- 
turbed in the process of digging. Such gross 
feeders as Helianthus, Perennial Chrysanthemum, 
luulas, Asters, Phlox, &c, should, during the 
digging, be restricted if not thoroughly divided. 
The spare pieces may be planted in copse or wood 
adjoining the grounds. Clearings or openings of 
this kind are sometimes seen from the residence, 
and if the landscape be hilly, pleasant patches of 
colour may be so obtained. 

Beads and Drainage.— The routine of level taking, 
rolling all roads and paths during mild weather 
should be followed, and re-gravelling of any that 
require such attention ; clearing away leaves and 
grit from drains and gutters. Oood drainage is 
essential to all practice work in the garden. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 



ADVERTISEMENTS ahould b« Mfit to tiM PUBLISHER. 

Letters for Publication, at imR of §peeimen$ and fiantt Jbr 
naming, OunOd U addnmd to fh§ EDITOR, 41, Welling, 
ton Street, Covent Qarden, London. CommiMieationt 
Bhould h$ WBrrmi oh om sidk omlt op tbi fapeb, 
tent ai early in the ureek tu jtos»if>U, and duly tifned by 
the writer. If deeired, the eignatwe wiU not be printed, bul 
kept ae a guarantee qf good Jbiith. The Editor does not under- 
take to pay fbr any oontributione, or to return unueed com- 
WMnicatione or iUuttratione, unleee by epeeial arrangevMnt, 



APPOINTMENTS FOR THE EN8UIN8 WEEK. 



TUESDAY, 
THURSDAY, 

PRIDAY, 



Jan. 



r^ f Royal Horticultural Society's Com- 
\ mittees. Meeting. 



Jan n/ Manchester Orchid Society, Meet- 

r Gardeners' Royal Benevolent In- 
Jan. 13 < stitntion. Annual Meeting, and 
I Election of Pensioners. 

SALES. 

MONDAY, Jak. 8.— Dutch Bulbs, Greenhouse Plants, Roses, 

Ac, at Protheroe & Morris' Rooms, at 12.3n o'clock. 
WEDNESDAY, Jan. 10.— Japanese Lilies, Azaleas. Spirn^tis. 

Rosi^B, Ac, at Protheroe & Morris' Rooms, at 12.30 o'clock. 

Roses, Fruit-trees, Shrubs, Bulbs, Ac, at Stevens' Rooms. 
FRIDAY, Jan. 12,— Imported and Established Orchids, at 

Protheroe & Morris' Rooms, at 12.80 o'clock. 



AvBRAOK Tkmpkraturk for the ensuing week, deduced ttom 
Obaervations of Forty-three Tears, at Chiswick.— 86'4\ 

AfTTAL TrMPERATURES *.— 

London.— January S (6 p.m.) : Max. iV* ; Min. 44°. 

Rain ; dull ; colder; wind N. 
Provinces.— Jon Mory 3 (6 p.m.) : Max. 47°, S.W. Ire* 

land ; Min. 88^ N.E. Scotland. 
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How strange the figures look ! 
how impossible it is to divine 
what the new year may have in 
store for us ! We can only refer to some of 
the ** fixtures" recorded in the Almanac given 
with the present number. From that record it 
would appear as if there would be little to ruffle 
the ordLfiary course of events, but the awful 
war-spectre is for the mcment too much in view 
to enable us to look forward with much confi- 
dence as to the occurrence of anything out of 
the ordinary routine. 

The Royal Horticultural Society's Committees 
will dotibtless pursue their even tenor, and if 
they can manage to diminish the number of 
awards, of so much higher value will the others 
be. The society is said to be meditating some 
important step on the occasion of the cente- 
nary of its foundation in 1904, and will per- 
haps reserve any great effort till that time. 
There is, too, the feeling which is gradually 
spreading that the experimental garden at 
Chiswick must sooner rather than later be 
given up, as owing to its smoky, foggy atmos- 
phere and urban surroundings, it is no longer 
suitable as the experimental garden of the 
Society. Of course, if this is really so, all the 
sentiment attaching to the old garden must be 
decently buried. The process will not be so 
distressing as once it would have been ; for 
those who remember Chiswick when it was 
three or four times larger than it is now, and 
when it was really a horticultural centre to a 
much larger extent than it is at present, are 
fast disappearing. The new generation is 
mostly ignorant of what Chiswick has done in 
the past, and even if it hears '* what our 
fathers have told us," it is not in its nature to 
display much reverence for an institution 
which has become more or less out of harmony 
with its surroundings. 

The new Charter of the Society has not, up 
to the present, been granted, but when it is 
it will, we believe, be found to be much 
simpler than the old one, and the government 
of the Society will be largely by means of bye- 
laws. It will no doubt be difficult to fr^'ue 



these aright, and much discussion and time 
must be expended in elaborating them. Never- 
theless, there will now remain the satisfactory 
feeling that if any particular bye-law needs 
amendment, the improvement can be carried 
out easily in a constitutional manner, and we 
shall no longer be told that this cr that cannot 
be done because of the Charter. 

The Central Hall seems as far off as ever ; 
and the Drill Hall, with all its obvious defects, 
is still what it was when it was first recommended 
by the committee appointed for the purpose, the 
most convenient site available. 

Horticulture will be represented as usual at 
the Paris Exhibition, but in our experience 
horticulture on such occasions has been swamped 
and thrown into the shade by the multitude 
and magnitude of the exhibits in other depart- 
ments. As far as Great Britain is concerned, it 
is probable that we shall be too much engaged 
in more serious matters to be able to devote 
much attention to the Paris Exhibition. We 
shall be thankful indeed if it prove otherwise. 
Fortunately, the best relations exist between 
the representative horticulturists of all coun- 
tries. The death of Henry db Vilmorin is 
an illustration. No Frenchman could have 
mourned his loss more than we did. It is 
only necessary to refer to the Press of the two 
countries to see that in this case nationality was 
effaced, and human sympathy prevailed even 
over difference of race. 

The Sweet-Pea Conference will no doubt be 
of some use in formulating the directions in 
which improvements should be sought, and in 
enabling some sort of a classification to be 
arrived at. Otherwise, the history of the plant is 
well known ; its progress has been even ; there 
has been no hybridisation to introduce important 
changes of structure ; a sport, in the true 
sense of the word, has never been observed. 
On the whole, it would seem that the machinery 
of a Conference is hardly needed in the case of 
the Sweet-Pea ; but, in any case, such a meet- 
ing can do no harm to any, and will give 
pleasure to many. 



The Duke of Westminster. —The death of 

this nobleman leaves the world of horticulture 
the poorer for the loss of a diBcriminating patroo, 
and deprives the Gardeners' Koyal Benevolent 
Institution of its president. The gardens at Eaton 
Hall, near Chester, have often been described in 
our colanms. 

Sir James Blyth, Blytbswood, Stansted, 
Essex, has pnblished a pamphlet under the title of 
the Agricultural Awakening, in which be alludes to 
the gratifying evidences we see in the shape of 
agricnltural colleges, technical schools, travelling 
instructors, and the like, which we advocated so 
frequently in years gone by ; at length we have 
the satisfaction of seeing some progress being 
made. We are still behind the Germans and our 
American cousins in all educational matters, and 
it is to be hoped that our present trials will lead 
to a national awakening. 

Sir James Paget died on Saturday last in his 
eighty-sixth year. As a surgeon, at once scientific 
and practical, he attained the highest rank. He 
had a keen and receptive intellect, always ready to 
assimilate new ideas, while he sedulously main- 
tained those which commended themselves to his 
judgment. Besides his great intellectual powers 
he bad a rectitude of character and a charm of 
manner that endeared bim to bis associates, and 
caused bis pupils to revere bim. Readers of the 
Oardeners' Chronide will wonder why a great 
surgeon not specially connected with horticulture 
should be thus spoken of in its colnnms. The reason 
is that Paost was a naturalist, and derived his 
faits and framed his inferences from the diseases 



of plants as well as of animals ; and our colnmos 
have been in former years enriched by varioas 
communications of his on *' Vegetable Pathology.'* 

Prof. Carl Hansen.— In celebration of the 
professional jubilee of this gentleman (known here 
as the author of the Pinttum Danieum in the 
Conifer Conference Report), it is proposed to place 
his bust in the Academy. Communications should 
be sent to M. Carl Olsen, Jardinier en Chef au 
Jardin Zoologique de Copenhague. 

Sir John Lubbock.— There is no need to sound 
the praises of this many -aided man in the Oardtnerfi 
Chronicle. It is as naturalists that we weloome a 
past President of the Linnean Society as a peer 
of the realm. Possibly his retirement from the 
House of Conmions will give him more leisure 
for those nature studies which are deservedly so 
popular. We trust that his connection with the 
University of London, of which he is the represen- 
tative in Parliament, will not be severed. 

Everard Im Thurn. C.B.— Readers of this 
journal will feel no surprise at the honour conferred 
on this gentlenuin. It is, however, not as a 
traveller and a botanist that this honour is con- 
ferred, but for his diplomatic servioes in British 
Guiana, and his laborious work in connection with 
the Venezuela Arbitration. 

Alphand. — A monument has just been erected 
in the Avenue du Bois de Boulogne to the memory 
of the great engineer and landscape-gardener, who 
did so much to transform Paris and make her the 
beautiful city she still remains. 

Lady Emily Foley.— The death, in her 9oth 
year, of this lady, on January 1, is announced. The 
garden establishment at Stoke Edith Park, Hereford, 
is well known. 

Charles Darwin.— The thirteenth volume of 
the Annal9 of Botany opens with a portrait of 
Darwin in middle life, and with a judicious sketch 
of his botanical work, which is divided into two 
distinct but mutually related sections, that which 
was necessary for the explanation of his species 
theory, that requisite to afford corroborative evi- 
dence, and that which, in the main, is pbysiologicaL 

Royal Horticultural Society.— The first 

meeting of the committees of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society in 1900 will be held, as usual, in 
the Drill Hall, Westminster, on Tuesday next, 
January 9. The Scientific Committee will meet at 

4 P.M. 

" Kew Bulletin." - Appendix III. of this 
publication is devoted to the enumeration of the 
members of the staff at Kew, and the various 
governmental or academic institutions at home, 
in India, or the Colonies. 

The West Indies.— The Times has recently 
contained some very long but very interesting 
articles on the economic condition of these islands. 
Jamaica, like the other islands, feels the pinch of 
the great reduction in the sugar and rum indus- 
tries, but, on the contrary, she is recouping herself 
well in fruit culture— principally Bananas. An 
enormous trade with the United States has sprung 
up, and means are being taken to increase the trade 
with the mother* country also. Oranges, too, are 
very largely grown, the consignments to the States 
having risen in consequence of the "freezes " which 
affected the Florida Oranges. Fboude says, the 
worst Orange I ate in Jamaica was better than the 
best I ever ate in Europe. Limes require more 
care in cultivation and in selection of suitable 
localities than do Oranges. The so-called Grape- 
fruit, C. decnmana, is what we know here as the 
Shaddock, or the Pomelo. A small form of it is 
the ** Forbidden Fruit." It is pleasant to read of 
the work of the Botanic Gardens and of the part 
that the botanists have played in the development 
of cultural industries, and we may be sure that 
under the zealous control of Dr. Morris, much 
more will be done in future than has even now 
been effected. It is pleasant also to read just now 
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the following tribute to Britiah rale paid by an 
Amerioan citizen :— " The aniversal aipbot of order 
and respect for law that everywhere prevail in 
Jamaica are no less conspicaotis than the natural 
beauties of the island, and are noted by any one 
who has travelled in the more unruly places of the 
tropics. The dread of unconscious violation of 
•ome trivial law which haunts one in Cuba, the 
feeling of bmng watched as in Puerto Rico, the 
suspicion of some other person's hand in your 
pocket as in Mexico, the fear of brushing against 
contagion at every step as in Martinique, San 
Domingo, and Hayti, are sensations which do not 
worry the traveller here. The stranger is welcomed 
with a sincere hospitality and courteous greeting ; 
the island is clean, and the laws are for the pro- 
tection of the visitor as well as of the i esident — not 
for the robbery of the individual or the enrichment of 
the official. Thieves are confined in prison ; those 
infected with loathsome diseases are isolated ; 
rigid quarantine keeps contagion out, and health 
officials attend to public sanitation. Neatly 
uniformed constabulary of respectful mien and open 
eyes see that the laws are obeyed, and the poorest 
negro as well as the richest planter feels that they 
are for his special benefit and protection, and 
respects them in a spirit which is not fouud even 
in our own country. In fact, in the Government 
of Jamaica we have an example of that perfection 
of colonial administration in which England excels." 

Jaffa Oranqe.— •* It would be very interest- 
ing," writes Sir W. T. Thiselton Dyer, "to ascer- 
tain from what source the Jaffa Orange was 
introduced into Syria. The available information 
with respect to it was collected in an article in the 
Kfw Bulletin for 1894 (pp. 117-119). The condu- 
fiion was, that it had been brought from Malta. In 
the UaiUd States* Coiuular Report on Fruit Culture 
(January, 1884, p. 599), it is stated that in Sicily 
' oval fniit are preferred for commerce, being more 
durable.' But whether these are the^ame as Jaffa 
Oranges does not appear. Risso and Poiteau 
describe an Granger d fruit elliptique as to be 
found in gardens at Nice. But the fruit is said to 
be small, and the description does not agree in 
other particulars with the Jafia Orange. I have 
never myself see an elliptic Orange anywhere on the 
Riviera. There is an interesting article on 
' Orange- growing in Jaffa,' in ChaTnbers' Journal 
for October 17, 1896. The writer states :— * In the 
vernacular the name for Orange is Portugan, 
doubtless a corruption of the word Portugal, and 
is an indication that the Orange was probably in 
the first instance introduced into Palestine from 
Portugal; but as it is not recorded when or by 
whom this tree was thus introduced, the origin of 
the name can only be a matter of surmise.' '* 

The American Department of Agricul- 
ture. — The Bureau of Agriculture was created in 
1862 under a Chief Ck)mmissioner, with Mr. 
Saunders as horticulturist, and a department 
chemist. In 1863 a statistician and an entomolo- 
gist were appointed. Various departments were 
gradually established, so that at the present time 
there is the weather bureau, under Professor 
Willis Moore, the bureau of animal industry, the 
division of statistics, the division of botany, under 
the management of Professor F. V. Coville; the 
division of forestry, under Mr. Gifford Pinchot ; 
the division of vegetable physiology and pathology, 
under Professor Galloway ; the division of seeds, 
the division of publications, the division of pomo- 
logy, with CoL G. B. Brackett at the head ; the 
division of agrostology, dealing with pasture grasses, 
and under the management of Professor Lamson 
ScRiBNKR ; the division of soils, the office of public 
road inquiry, the division of entomology, under the 
direction of Mr. Howard ; the division of biolo- 
gical survey, the section of foreign markets, the 
office of experiment stations, the division of 
chemistry, the library, the museum, and the division 
of finance. At first, our own inferiority in such 
matters bulks very large, but we have a very 



restricted area as compared with the vast territories 
of the SUtes. We are indebted to Mr. W. L. 
Moore, Pilotpoint. Denton co., Texas, for the 
information above given. 

"The GARDENERS' Magazine," Christmas 

Number.— It is rather late in the day to speak of 
this, but none knows better than our contemporary 
the reason why. Moreover, the contents are such 
that they are seasonable at all times, so that when 
the rush and turmoil incident to the holiday season 
have passed there may be time to appreciate the 
good things the Magazine has provided. We shall 
not index the contents, we prefer to let the reader 
see for himself what there is in it, confident that 
he will have a good time — as the Americans say. 

Fern Stealing. — The Devon and ExeUr 
Gazette records the infliction of a fine of £10 and 
costs upon a notorious Fern- robber, who had been 
frequently convicted of a similar offence. Being 
unable or unwilling to pay the fine, the culprit was 
sentenced to two months' imprisonment with hard 
labour. It is to be hoped that this sentence will 
tend to check the deplorable vandalism which ruins 
the beauty of the country. 

"Anne Pratt's FLOwERiNaPLANTS."— The 

re-issue of this useful book, under the editorship of 
Mr. Edward Step, proceeds steadily. It is of 
value to beginners, and to those who do not care 
to g J very deeply into the minutisB of botany. To 
speak of " orders " and ' ' tribes " as synonymous is 
to cause needless confusion. The illustrations are 
faithful. It is published weekly by F. Warne 
& Co., iri, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 

" Natal Plants."— It is pleasing, in the midst 
of the war, to receive a copy of Mr. Medj.ey 
Wood's Natal Plants, or rather the first part of 
the second volume, which is devoted to grasses. 
The great value of pasture-grasses in such a 
climate will be readily recognised. The botanist 
in studying them may, in the long run, be rendering 
a greater service to humanity than is the~warrior. 
Unfortunately, it seems as if it would be some 
time before we can dispense with the services of 
the latter. 

"The Garden Annual."— This useful Alma- 
nack and Address-book for 1900, published at 
37, Southampton Street, London, W.C, is to 
hand, and as usual contains a vast amount of 
information to all engaged in horticultural pur- 
suits. Greater care is nevertheless necessary to 
keep the list of addresses up-to-date. In respect 
to the list of botanical and horticultural societies, 
for instance, we have found that the names of 
secretaries given are very misleading. Everyone 
should know by this time that Mr. Barbon has 
ceased to be the Secretary to the Royal Gardeners' 
Orphan Fund. 

"Revue de l'Horticulture Belqe." — 
The last two numbers have been taken up with an 
exhaustive and well- constructed Index, which will 
be of the greatest service to those who have to 
search the records of horticulture in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century. The January 
number opens with a suggestive address to the 
readers, in which the association of labour and 
capital for a common purpose is foreshadowed. 
M. Leon van den Bosschb gives us a botanical 
study of Eutaxia, which shows how much interest 
is lost by those who are not botanists but cultivators 
only. 

WELLS' Chrysanthemum Calendar, 1000. 

— This is a large sheet almanac, containing cultural 
notes for each month in the year, issued by Messrs. 
W. Wells &. Co., of Earlswood, Surrey. In the 
centre of the sheet is a fine coloured representation 
of the bright decorative Chrysanthemum Etoile de 
Feu, the qualities of which were described in the 
Gardeners* Chronicle, November 4, 1899, p. 348, 
There are also ten additional varieties, most of them 
novelties, illustrated on this sheet. 



"My Garden Diary for 1900."— This is a 
delightfully artistic garden diary, published by 
Messrs. Sctton & Sons, Reading. It is, however, 
as useful as it is ornamental, and the page of " Re- 
minders " given with the calendar for each month 
are well calculated to bring the work of the 
moment to the mind of the gardener. A little 
space reserved for the entering of memoranda will 
be much appreciated. 

Variations.— Mr. A. C. Bartlett, of Pen- 
carrow Gardens, Cornwall, obligingly tends us a 
specimen of Retinospora plumosa, produced from a 
tree of C. pisifera of eighteen years' growth. It is 
very hard - perhaps we had better say we are quite 
unable — to assign the reason for this sudden chanse. 
Mr. Bartlbtt also tells us of an Irish Yew planted 
about 1830, which has lately thrown up from its 
base a robust shoot of the common Yew. 

The Schleqel Orchid Collection Burnt. 

— We see, from American Gardening, that the 
greenhouse range of Mr. Geo. Schlbgel, at First 
Avenue Bay Ridge, N.Y. (gr.,Mr. Geo. Garrett), 
was destroyed by fire recently. The area of the 
four houses destroyed was about 3,600 feet, and 
the plants in another house, 75 by 24 feet, are lost 
through heat and smoke, though the structure 
itself still stands. The Schlegel collection of 
Orchids was one of the most famous in the neigh* 
bourhood of New York City, and together with 
the miscellaneous and general stock, may be valued 
at 20,000 dols^ Among the lost specimens were 
several Phalienopses, estimated worth 600 dels. ; 
Lsslia Arnoldiana, Cattleya Arnoldiana, Lselia 
Schroderiana alba, Yandas suavis, tricolor, and 
Sanderiana, and two fine pieces of Cypripedium, 
Morgans. A very fine collection of Cypri- 
pediums, embracing all the best forms ; a large lot 
of Cattleyas, and a representative lot of Anthu- 
riums were also lost. We nnderatand that the 
houses will be rebuilt at once. 

Hints to Prospective Emigrants.— The 

following particulars are extracted from a circular 
just received from the Emigrants' Information 
Oflfice, 31, Broadway, Westminster, S.W. :— It is 
too early in the season for the ordinary emigrant 
to go to Canada, unless he has friends to go to or 
money to keep him till the spring, when there is 
likely to be the usual demand for competent farm 
Ubourers. In New South Wales there is prac- 
tically no demand for ordinary farm or station 
hands, miners, or mechanics, unless they are 
specially competent and have a little money when 
they arrive. In Yictoria there is not much im- 
provement in the general demand for labour, except 
that a considerable number of those out of employ- 
ment have been set to work on railway con- 
struction. There has been a remarkable increase 
in the number of females employed in factories, 
their numbers having doubled since 1888, whereas 
the number of male employ^ has declined. There 
has been a considerable amount of settlement on 
the land recently, and dairying has made special 
progress. In South Australia there has been a 
demand for farm hands, and for married couples 
without children for farm and station work. There 
is no demand for more mechanics in Adelaide or 
elsewhere, but miners have been well employed, 
and there is the usual demand for female servants. 
In Queensland there is a good demand for farm 
labourers, miners, and female servants, and for 
married couples in pastoral districts. Free and 
assisted passages are now being granted to farm 
labourers and female servants from seventeen to 
thirty-five years of age, who have never been other- 
wise engaged. In W^estem Australia the population, 
though it has rapidly increased, is still small, and 
therefore the demand for all kinds of labour is 
necessarily limited. Rents have fallen, and the 
cost of living has declined. The chief demand is 
for miners, farm labourers, and for female domestic 
servants ; free passages are being offered to the 
latter. In Tasmania the supply of farm labourers 
is sufficient. In New Zealand competent bush* 
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fellers, roadmakerp. faim bands, and shearers have 
no difficulty in getting v oik in country districts 
dnring the present busy season. With regard to 
South Africa, persons are warned against goiog 
there at the present time in search of work. 

The Art and Craft of Garden Making. 
— Mr. Thomas H. Mawson, Garden Architect, 
is about to issue, through Messrs. George Newnes 
and Co., a book under this title, illustrated by 
a large number of perepectiye views by C. E. 
Mallows, and over 100 plans and details illustrative 
of garden design. The subject will be treated under 
these headings : —Garden Making Old and New, The 
Choice of a Site and its Treatment, Fenoes and 
Gates for Garden and Park, Entrance Gateways, 
Carriage Courts and Drives, Terrace and Flower 
Gardens, Lawns and Garden Walks, Summer 
Houses, Trellis Work and Garden Furniture 
Conservatories, Greenhouses, Vineries, and Fruit 
Houses, The Treatment of Water as Fountains, 
Lakes, Streams, and Ponds, Kitchen Gardens and 
Orchards, The Formal Arrangement of Trees and 
Shrubs as avenues, hedges, &c , Planting for Land- 
scape Effect, Trees, Shrubs and Conifers, Hardy 
Climbers and Roses, Hardy Perennials, Aquatic 
Plants and Ferns, Examples of Gardens with 
Plans and Perspective Views. 

PUBLIOATION8 RECEIVED.—^' Century Book of Car- 
dming (0«orge Newnes, Ltd., 7—12, Southampton Street, 
W.aX Part rt.—Unwin'$ Chap Book, 1899-1900 (T. Fisher 
Unwin, LondonX— FAarmaceuficaZ Journal^ December 23, 1899. 
—Th$ Gardeners' Uaoazine^ Christmas Number, December 23, 
1909.— leMoUScientifique, Octobre— Novembre, 1899 <Librairie 
J. B. Bailli^ e et Fils, 19, Rue Haut«feaille, Paris).— Lr 
Monitetird' Horticulture^ December 25, 1809.— Illustrirte Garten 
Ztitung, December, l699.-^Gen$eheU AUgemeine Gartner-Borte, 
Dec<>mber 10.- Tijdichrijt voor Tuinbouw, Viffde jaargang, 
Zetde Aflevering. — /ndirm Gardening, December 7. — La 
^emaine llorticole (79, Rue Wiertz, Brussels^ December 23. 
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The famous seat of the Marlborough family 
adjoins the little town of Woodstock, some eight 
miles from Oxford. The park is very extensive, 
with undulating surface and noble Oaks. It was 
originally laid out by Wise, but its most remark- 
able feature is a lake constructed by *' Capability '* 
Brown, it is said, within a week. It is spanned by 
a fine bridge, and is one of the largest sheets of 
water in the kingdom. The mansion, of which 
the east front is shown in our illustration, wa<t 
built by Vanbrugh. It contains a magnificent 
ooUection of pictures, and was recently visited by 
the German Emperor, who planted a tree (Picea 
pnngens glanca), as a memorial of his visit The 
sunk flower-garden is formal, in accordance with the 
style of the house, the flower-beds intermingled with 
Irish and golden Yews and clipped Portugal Laurels. 

This Italian garden, situated on the east of the 
Palace, forms one of the most attractive features of 
those which contribute to the permanent beauty 
of this residence. 

From the accompanying supplementary illustration 
a very good idea of it during the summer may be 
gathered. Considerations with r^ard to the method 
of planting the beds for producing an agreeable 
variation from year to year are taken, correspond- 
ing with the extent of the design. Much fore- 
thought is necessary to anticipate and provide for 
the alterations that may be decided on from year 
to year. Although the past season was not alto- 
gether a favourable one in the Midlands, this 
garden presented a very satisfactory appearance 
throughout the summer ; the choice and arrange- 
ment of the colours being admirable. 

The design of the garden is contained within 
a quadrangular figure, the length being about 
260 feet, and the breadth 160 feet. This includes 
the exterior portions of the lower terrace-beds, and 
thoae of the sides, but not the verges and walks 
by which it is encompassed. 

A broad central path divides the four Eections 
containing the largest of the flower-beds, each of 
these being similar in form to that most conspicuous 
in the illustration. 



They are individually ornamental graes-plots. 
The walk is interrupted by a central bed, Eur- 
rounded with a margin of grass 4 feet in breadth, 
and corresponding with that of the general design. 
This forms the central feature, and, as compared 
with the surrounding beds, is rather larger, having 
a diameter of about 40 feet. Circular beds, 16 ft. 
in diameter, occupy positions in this walk, each 
forming central points at either end, and in 
addition large specimens in tubs, of both the 
green and variegated-leaved American Agave 
are utilised in the central path in a line with the 
beds, which are furnished with Palms and other 
ornamental -leaved plants. Palms are likewise 
introduced in the other circular beds, and 
together with those mentioned afford relief to the 
masses of flower colour, at the same time from all 
points of view are decidedly picturesque. 

During last autumn a fountain, with basin, has 
been erected on the site of the central bed, which 
will doubtless in the future enhance the beauty of 
the tout eiiatmbU. 

Running the whole length of the garden, on 
either side, are long continuous borders, 7 feet wide, 
down the centres of both being circular beds, forty- 
two in number and 2 feet in diameter, surrounded 
with spar, dwarf Box being used as an edging 
throughout. The two flights of steps at the lower 
end are flanked with oval and hexagonal lozenge- 
formed beds, similarly disposed. 

Some particulars may be given in connection with 
the number of plants Mr. Whillans the gardener 
has to provide to furnish the garden. There 
were used in the past season : 8,000 Pelar- 
goniums, 2,000 Begonia semperflorens, 12,000 
Alternantheras, 10,000 Lobelias, 2,500 Age- 
ratums, 2,000 Iresine, 1,400 tuberous Begonias, 
1,000 Centaurea ragusina candid issi ma, and 800 
yellow Calceolarias. 

Contributing considerably to the (general effect 
of the garden are the golden English Yews, clipped 
in various forms, which rise from a carpet-like base 
of yews in beds situated in the front of the con- 
servatory range, which forms one of the boundaries 
of the garden. 



Alpine Garden. 

♦ 
CONVOLVULUS UNEATUS. 

But for the shyness of its blooming in many 
gardens, and its rambling habitat the roots, the neat 
little Convolvulus lineatus would deserve a choice 
place in the alpine garden. These faults are, 
however, not readily overlooked, but he is fortunate 
who can induce it to flower freely. Even in 
gardens where it gives little or no bloom, it is neat 
and pretty with its lanceolate, silky leaves, whose 
silvery appearance makes it attractive to those 
who can appreciate such quiet charms. Those, 
however, who can persuade it to flower, or whose 
soil suits its needs, are more than pleased by the 
additional beauties of the reddish-purple flowers. 
It is a matter of regret that one cannot indicate 
with confidence the precise treatment which will 
be sure to make the plant flower regularly. It 
does not appear to like a heavy soil, but prefers a 
light and warm one. Even this will not persuade 
it to flower in some places. In the writer's garden 
it blooms but seldom, even with the adoption of 
what one considers the best remedy for non- 
floweringin the case of Convolvulus lineatus, i.e., 
the addition of a little lime-rubbish or limestone 
to the soil. 

The running habit, although not so pronounced 
as in the case of some others of the genus, is yet 
sufficiently troublesome to cause one to take pre- 
cautions against it by means of enclosing the space 
it is intended to occupy in such a way that it 
cannot encroach upon other plants. These faults 
notwithstanding — and one is prepared to admit 
that they are serious enough — we have reason to 
think that this '* Pigmy Convolvulus" is worth 
growing. Its low stature of some 5 or 6 inches is 
a merit of consequence in the rock-garden. Al- 
though it comes from South Europe, it is fairly hardy. 



OENOTHERA OVATA. 

This pretty little Califomian Evening Primrose 
has survived for two years in the open without any 
protection, so that one is inclined to think it hardy 
enough for all practical purposes in this garden. I 
take it to represent a type of plant of which we can 
hardly have too many in a choice oolleotion of' 
alpines. 

It is easy enough to obtain almost any number of 
plants which arc exceedingly decorative on large 
rock- work, but it is diflScult to have too many of 
dwarf habit which can find a fitting place either in 
the largest or the smallest rookery. In certain 
genera, such as the Saxifrages, we have many such 
flowers ; but our natural, and within certain 
bounds, commendable desire for variety, leads us 
to seek plants of other habit, or with flowers of 
different shape or oolonr. Among the CEcotheras 
we have a few others which are precious for this 
purpose. Some of these, such as (E. ciespitosa and 
(E. taraxacifolia, are of more effective appearance 
than the one under notice, but it has, by way of 
compensation, qualities they do not possess. 

It is not easy to convey in words the impression 
made upon the observer by this CEnothera. A 
botanical description lies within the province of 
the botanist, and the writer can only attempt to 
speak of the general effect of the little plant and 
its flowers. It forms a neat little plant, with 
ovate, light green leaves, some 3 or 4 inches long, 
and resting close to the soil From the centre 
arise the flowers on short stems, an inch or two in 
length at their highest. These flowers are pale 
yellow, and remind one of nothing so much as 
those of our oommon Primrose. They are of 
almost similar size. 

CEnothera ovata thrives well in this garden in 
very light, dry, and sandy soil, and in a position 
where it is shielded from strong sun, without 
being in full shade. It is a day bloomer, and is 
considerably superior to the Evening Primrose, 
known as (E. pumila, which is more often met 
with. S. ArnoU, Caruthom-by- Dumfries, X.B. 



CARNATION SOUVENIR DE LA 

MALMAISON. 

In the Oardeturs* Chronicle for August 26, 1899, 
a corresponent described the features of the gardens 
at Davenham Bank, Malvern, the residence of 
C. Dyson Perrin, Es<j. (gr., Mr. Jas. Charlton). The 
Carnations then in bloom were stated to be very 
fine, and a group of ** Malmaison " varieties 
arranged on the floor of the conservatory displayed 
as many as 570 expanded flowers. A specimen- 
plant of this type, from the Davenham Bank col- 
lection, we are now able to reproduce in fig. .3. 
Tree-Carnations are also grown with much success 
in these gardens. 



Home Correspondence. 





801L MOISTURE. — Unless we get a very heavy 
rainfall during January and February, then is it 
most probable that next summer gardeners will 
have again to face a very dry and difficult season. 
That each of the preceding dry summers gave 
trouble enough there can be no doubt. But a yet 
further one with the subsoil still so depleted of 
moisture as is now the case, may well make gar- 
deners anxious, and no amount of anxiety can bring 
rain : that will come only when natural cansea 
operate to produce it. Even the best laid schemes 
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for wftter itorft|^ and um \a Atj Maaooa fail often 
bMaiua the raiD ta supply the reserrolra f&ils to 
come, ftnd then thi gardener ii u hclpleei u u tbe 
unfoiiaoate one who hM oo nnppl; but the scknty 
ODB which Dfttnre furDiahes. Cisterns, tftnks, 
reaervoin, mains, are all created in vain if after all 
nature refoaes to fill them with wat«r. In loofa 
case there is no bett«r resource than is found in 
deep cnltivatinn. But deep culture meaua hard 
work, and beoanae it is snch it is loo often shirked 
ia smaJler, especially iu amateur gardeDs. Id onr 
beat private gardens, trenohing, and deep trenching 
too, IS, aa a rnle, as much • part nt the ordinary 



Very muob depends on the crops, but there are 
few strong growers of the aummer that do not root 
deeply ivhen thsy are both permitted and en- 
couraged to do so. Surface mannring is rery well 
in moist seasons, beoanae Bhallow roots than find 
food and moisture, but it i* beat to invariably 
regard a dry anmtner as possible and eren probable, 
and therefore, if deep manuring, in addition to 
deep working, encourages root* to aa deep, the 
gain in dry teasoas lb very great. How many of 
those persons who garden, persuaded of the ralue 
of deeply worked soil tor Calery, Peas, and Eonner 
Beans, prepare for tbem re?eptiTo deep worked and 



biah, but in many garden* tbe rubbiih constitute* 
tbe chi«f manure, and when with it a* tbua treated 
is added three feet trenchingt, tbe rcEults in crop 
production aro remarkable. There is yet ample 
time for deep trenching oE garden ground. It ia 
diSicult to tind at Ibis time of tne year more 
healthful or more protitable oocnpatlon. Yoang 
men in bonae* would rejoice to have a oonple of 
hours daily oE sueh exercise. A. D. 

OEOLbaiCAL FORMATIOP4 AND THE COMPOSI- 
TION OF A BOIL.— The following not«* of a paper 
read by Mr, A. Bernard lately at tbe International 
Chemioal Congress appear in a reoent number of 
the Agnadtuml QaxeUt by Mr. R. Hedger Wallace. 
These note* may prove a anggeative seijuel lotbe 
article npoD tbe CoaatitntioB of Rose Soils in tbe 
OanUntn' OhroaicU, Deoembw 16, 1890. Mr. 
Bernard arranged the relationships between the 
geological constitution and cbemicat compotition of 
soils undsr siic classes. " The number of analyse* 
are given in each class on the result* of which the 
deductioD* have been drawn. Tbe«e deductions 
may not be oorrect, but they form at any rate the 
basts on which practical experience wilt lead one to 
form a comparative opinion for himself. The six 
classes in question are na follows : — 1. Tbe granitio 
loili are generally poor in phosphoric acid, and 
destitute of lime (90 onalysea). S. Clay *oib are 
compact and tenacious, poor in phosphoric acid, bat 
rich in potash (22 analyses). 3. Lias soils are 
remarkaUy rich in pbosphoric and potsah (75 
analyses). 4. The oalcareooa soil* are very fertile 
and Ie*s tenaciona than the preceding [63 analyses). 
5. Soils of the Oxford formation are strong, rich, 
clayey, calcareous soil* (90 analyse*). 0. Ferm- 

Sinous clays and sand are very poor soils, extremely 
eScient in lime and phosphoric aaid (2.10 analyses). 
Mr. Wallace thus coBolndea his bri*f notes. This 
paper has not had the attention given to it that it 
deservea, and perhaps the brief Tftttmi now giveu 
will lead to the subject being discussed. For 
instance, we do not think a red clay is aa bad as 
it is made out to be. " Nor do I. I have known 
red losms approximating to clay in tenaciona 
prepertiea with skilful culture and manuring, and 
addition* of lime, to yield heavy crop*. Z). 1 . F. 

RAINFALL IN EABT SUSSEX IN 1888.— The 
fullowiuK is tbe total rsiofall for the past year — 
2il-CI8 During September the fall wa* lieavieat, it 
being 4 10 ; and August witnessed the least, \\t , 
0-57. Wm Oamm, BatUt Abben Oardtn*. 



YELLOW-FLESHED AND UP-TO-DATE P 
— Having considerable sympathy with Ur. Harrison 
Weir in his que«t for yellow-flesbed Potatoa, I am 
rather sorry that be conid not pursne his hobby 
without waating his energy in a needless attempt to 
remove from our lints and markets the variety 
Up. to. Date, one of the finest white-flesbed Potato* 
"iven wise culture, and careful 



Fic. 3.— A flPKaMKN I 



correspondent with its balls of fioor. Up-t«-Date 
sells about second in price, or equal to Dunbar 
Main Crop or other prinie sort*. Yellow.fle«bed 
ot oolonred .skinned Potato* ar« not popular — 
hardly aaleahle in our marketa. The fldsh and 
&kin must be sweet as a nnt, and white ai driven 
snow, cooked and uncooked. Clarke'* Maincrop, 
which I grew for years, is still one of tbe beat of 
the Champion class, and ia a line doer and cropper, 
as ia likewiae .Stourbridge Gtory. But having 
grown and eaten Upto-Oate from a lery e«rly 



garden routine a* mowing lawo* is in the summer, 
and with what excellent resnlts ! How many 
gardener* are there who found last summer salva- 
tion for their crop* in tbe deep trenching of the 
•oil, and consequent retention of moisture, small a* 
it may have been, and deep root action on the part 
ot crops. In many gardens tbe crop* prodnoed on 
■nch soil* anrprUed the gsrdeoers tbemselves, and 
•erred to enforce the lesson for good that trenching 
teaobe*. But in ancfa high-ol*s* gardens not only 
i* it the mle to trench largely and deeply but also 
to manure deeply, for root* *eem to as instinctively 
seek for mannre when low down as a hungry dog 
do«a for a buried bone. I have read of persons 
objecting to tbe pnwtioa of burying manure deeply, 
on tbe ground tW root* would not benefit by it. 



to a Boys' Home I once observed that a trench 
three feet wide and of the same depth was always 
kept open in the vegetable quarters, and into the 
bottom was placed all the lawn mowings, badge or 
shrub trimming*, and general garden refuse, twelve 
ncbes deep, then trodden down, and the next 
trench of soil thrown upon it. This method of dis. 
posing uf refuse was adapted partially from sanitaiy 
motives and portly from cultural ones, but the 
results wero great so far aa urops were concerned. 
Those who have at hand ample supplies of animal 
manure and leaf-aoil may prefer to burn their rob- 



ing, 1 have strongly recommended it in technioal 
education lectures, &c., and never heard 
a single complaint against it before. Should 
Mr, Harrison Wair succeed in giving ns a 
golden.deehed Potato eqnal in conatitntiaD, crop- 
ping, and flavour, to L'p to- Date, not a few of n* 
womd weloome hi* suoce** in this new field. 
D. T. Fiih. P.8.— The above was written some 
day* before the Oardentra' ChrmirU lot Deoeinber23 
arrived. In the presence of Mr, Earriaon Weir's 
genial face, and det^ ot the distinguished life of 
your much honoured oorreepond*nt, one's first 
impolse i* to withdt*w all said aboat white or 
y^owfieshed Potato* ; but amjond tbooghts are 
not seldom best, and a* you have shown ns that 
Mr. Harrison Weir i* a much abler gardener than 
mo*t at n* wot of, and baa even won some of his 
horticoltaral spurs amid tbe msie* of double, 
trable, and multiple gnftin^ it may tie beat to 
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hold him to the chAllenffO already given— that of 
providing us with a golden -fleahed Potato, equal 
in quality and profit to Up-to-Date. Then shall 
we all join in your generous wish with one 
addition. Loog may he continue to be as one — 

•* Who loveth well 
Both man, and bird, and beast, 
And golden-fleshed Potatos ! " 
/>. T, Fish. 

COE'8 GOLDEN DROP PLUM.— I do not know 
how late this excellent Plum can be kept, not 
having seen it later than November, but I can 
endorse what has been said by my old friend, Mr. 
Fiih, that it is a fine bearer, and one of the most 
valued of Plums. I have practised gardening in 
seven counties in England from my youth upwards, 
and this Plum was considered to be one of the best 
and most profitable. In Wilts, Oxford, and Suf- 
folk, it was found in most gardens in various 
aspects, and did capitally against north walls. I 
have not seen it on north walls in Scotland, and 
would be glad to know if it succeeds in northern 
aspects beyond the Tweed. I have not seen any 
Plum, apiurt from those upon walls, succeed in 
north Scotland, except Victoria. How have Plums 
succeeded as standards or bushes at Gordon Castle ? 
— where much attention has been given to their 
culture by the bite Mr. Webster, and by his son. 
the present gardener at that fine place ? I have 
seen Peaches and other fruits do well along the 
Moray Firth coast, which succeed indififerently in 
the midland and southern counties of Scotland. 1 
know well the good effect of keeping the roots high, 
and preventing their downward growth in coun- 
ties not favourable to choice fruit cultivation. 
M, Temple, Oarron, N.B. 

INFLUENCE OF STOCK UPON VINES.— This is 
an old but important subject It is many years 
since I inarched Vines (I prefer this method to 
ordinary grafting), and have always seen the effect 
of the stock in some form. Muscat Hamburghs on 
Black Hamburg, Golden Hamburgh on £speriones, 
Dachess of Baccleuch on West St. Peter's, are 
some of the amalgamations that gave satisfaction, 
by increased size of berry and greater flavour. 
Before me at the present time (while bottling 
Grapes for late use) are some examples of Grapes 
that have been grafted on stocks which influence 
fruit and foliage. Gros Colman inarched on White 
Tokay are always large in berry and fairly coloured 
generally, but they are less juicy than those on 
their own roots, and take at least a month longer 
to ripen. They of ten swell to 1} in. in diameter. 
Gros Colmar on Gros Guillaume are smaller than 
on their own roots. The berries are very round, 
and always colour well, but the flavour is not 
eqaal. Mrs. Pince grafted on Gros Guillaume are 
smaller in berry than on their own roots, firmer, 
and colour well. I consider Gros Guillaume one of 
the worst stocks on which to ingraft other Vines. 
Duke of Buccleuch on a Black Hamburgh does fairly 
well, but not better than on its own roots. This 
Grape assumes a beautiful golden colour when left 
fully exposed to the sun from the first formation of • 
the berry. Spotting is often caused by shading the 
fruit in their early stages. M. Temple, Carron,N,B. 

JERUSALEM ARTICHOKES.— There are great 
quantities sold during the season in Covent Garden 
Market, usually in bushel baskets or sieves. Of 
the two varieties known to the writer, one pink 
and the other white, the latter has recently com- 
manded the best trade, because they have been 
of larger size, and better shape. Other points 
equal, colour is not of much consequence. Some 
growers seem to think anything will do to send to 
London ; but it is a great mistake, as there have 
been recently many parcels of ill -shaped tubers 
quite unsaleable. Artichokes for sale in Covent 
Garden should be of large size, perfect shape, and 
smooth. T, P., Covent Garden. 

Th(E "HATFIELD" CURE FOR RED-SPIDER.— 
The above title accompanied a note in the Oar- 
(UnerfC Chronicle for December 16, from Mr. R. 
Dean, who paid me a visit in the evening of 
September 2 last. The vineiies were inspected in 
common with the rest of the gardens, and one of 
these was being fumed with sulphur for the 
destruction of the troublesome pest red-spider. 
This interested Mr. Dean. I do not claim to be 
the first to fume with sulphur direct over fire for 
the destruction of red-spider. I have read of it 
and heard of it from growers. Believing that 
fumes from sulphur was the one means of destroy- 



ing red-spider on Vines without burning the leaves 
or disfiguring the fruit upon the Vines, I resolved 
to try it myself. The thought occurred to me that 
Richards' system for fuming tobacco juice would 
answer equally for sulphur, and I have found it 
answers admirably. Mr. Richards' large-size lamp, 
and cylinder for covering lamp, with a tin (baking 
tin) formed my apparatus. Besides the baking- tin 
for containing sulphur, I used other receptacles, 
such as saucepan • lids, and lids from canis- 
ters. In my second vinery last season, when 
the Grapes were approaching the stoning stage, 
red-spider was found at one end. The vinery is 
27 feet by 17 feet. I began experimenting by 
fuming sulphur, very cautiously, the first evening 
with one lamp. On examination the next morning, 
I found neither foliage nor spiders were affected. 
The next, and for some evenings afterwards, I in- 
creased the amount at the rate of one lamp at a 
time, up to eight lamps, beyond which strength I 
thouffht it was not «sfe to go. I was much 
delighted with the result. The following morning, 
after usinj; eight lamps, not a live spider could be 
found, neither was a letX scorched, nor a berry dis- 
figured. The spiders infested the foliage about 
eight feet along the vinery. The yellow tint, 
from the effects of the spider, was markedly 
apparent, and remained so until the autumn ; while 
the other foliage remained quite green. Other 
vineries, when the Grapes arrived at the stoning 
stage, were fumed on two evenings consecutively, 
or alternately, according to convenience, and at 
about the same strength, viz. , one lamp to 800 or 
900 cubic feet of space. During the remainder of 
the season the operation was repeated at intervals 
of two or three weeks, which kept the Vines 
clean to the last, without damaging any foliase, 
with the exception of one vinery, where tne 
foliage was burned. This one occurrence was 
very trifling, when compared with success on 
upwards of fifty evenings. As well as vineries, I 
have fumed other houses, at the same strength, 
such as Peach -houses, after the fruit was gathered 
from the trees. The spread of spider was arrested 
without bumine a leaf, or causing one to fall. My 
next trial was u>r scale on Palms, but I cannot say 
whether it did good or not. The same applies to 
rust on Carnations ; but for white- fly on Tomatos 
this remedy is very effective. Sulphur, and the 
fumes from it, are very inflammable in nature, and 
a continual watch must be kept by a person stand- 
ing outside the house. Practice taught me how to 
minimise the danger by regulating the height of 
the wick and quantity of sulphur, for preventinc^ the 
flame spreading beyond the bottom, to the sine of 
tin containing sulphur, merely allowing the sul- 
phur to boil about 3 inches of space across the 
centre of tin. Should the sulphur get alight, it 
must be quickly extinguished, the wick lowered, 
and subsequently re-lighted. As I have said, I 
used Ric'iards' large size lamps, a little more than 
half filled with methylated spirit, with the wick set 
about I inch above the tube, and ^ pint of sulphur 
in each tin. I used two sizes of baking- tins, and one 
6 inches across the top, 5 inches at bottom, and 
2 inches deep, answered the better. The quantitv 
of spirit and the wick, resulated as described, 
bums about two hours. In the future, if I increase 
the strength for any puipose, I shall do this by 
increasing the duration of the fuming, by replac- 
ing the burned-out lamps with others retrimmed, 
rather than by increasing the number of lamps. In 
addition to the usual winter cleaning of my vineries^ 
while the Vines are at rest, I intend to fume them. 
Fuming with sulphur is but another phrase for 
boiling it, or causing it to throw off gas in the form 
of vapour. This vapour fills the atmosphere and 
condenses on all surfaces, therefore it reaches all 
insects. The morning following fuming small 
crystals are visible on the surface of Vine leaves, 
and there is a film on the surface of the water in 
tanks. Daring the thirty-eight years I have lived 
in gardens, most of the methods of applying sul- 
phur for the destruction of red-spider have come 
under my notice, I consider none is nearly so effica- 
cious as the system I have described. It is 
inexpensive, easily effected, but needs continual 
oversight to prevent the sulphur flaming. Venti- 
lation should be afforded a vinery, or any other 
house, very early in the morning after fuming. I 
believe the fuming svstem will become generally 
adopted in gardens where red-spider attacks Vines, 
and good clean Grapes are required, Oeorqe Norman, 
Hatfield Gardens, Herts, [It requires the most 
careful management, or the consequences may be 
serious. Ed.] 



VARIATIONS PRODUCED BY 
GRAFTING, AND THEIR INHERITANCE. 

Allusion has already been made in these 
colunms to Monsieur Lucien Daniel's oontribntioiii 
upon the subject of grafting. * The paper embody- 
ing the whole of his researches is, however, worthy 
of the more detailed consideration which we may 
now give to it. 

Grafting, says Monsienr Daniel, has long been 
compared with the making of a cutting, and in so 
much as in both processes a shoot is caused to grow 
independently of the plant which produced it, the 
two are alike, but here the similarity ends. There 
can be no tendencies towards variation capable of 
manifesting themselves in the cutting which did 
not previously exist in the individual from which 
it was taken. Oa the contrary, in grafting, the 
author points out, there are many incitements to 
variation acting and re-acting upon scion and stock, 
in the shape of the altered circumstances in which 
both find themselves. Among these are changes in 
the amount and nature of the crude sap supplied 
to the scion by the stock, and of the elaborated food 
given in return, as well as the fact that either com- 
ponent of the new plant may begin or relinqnish 
active growth independently of the other. 

Furthermore it is argued, under such conditions 
of growth, the actual living matter of the plants is 
likely to be modified, and should this change be 
admitted, there arises a number of questions of no 
less importance to the horticulturist and agri- 
culturist than to the scientific worker. 

The problems to be solved deal with the extent 
of such variation as is due to grafting. Does this, 
it must be asked, show itself on the surface ? Are 
both, or is only one of the plants, affected ? and are 
the modifications only such as would occur if 
normal plants were subjected to changes of nutrition 
in the ordinary course of events ? 

Again, are varietal or specific characters 
altered? If so, does the molification touch them 
permanently or for a time only, individually or 
collectively ? Lastly, are only the bodies of the 
plants concerned, or are the pollen grains and 
eggcells acted upon, and will the new characters 
in the latter case be hereditary ? The answering 
of these questions would appear to be simplicity 
itself, but unfortunately, it- involves the exceed- 
ingly vexed question as to whether features 
acquired during the lifetime of an individual 
can be transmitted to its offsprirg, and we are 
brought face to face with a great diversity of 
opinion among practical men, botanists, and parti- 
cularly philosophic naturalists. 

For instance, some practical workers still regard 
grafting as belonging to the realms of the mar* 
vellous, believing, with the ancient classical 
writers, that all species can be radically changed at 
will. In this case some special influence must 
constantly be at work, and must make itself felt 
in a very important degree. Baltet says that graft- 
ing ii federation in which both parties retain their 
own government. 

£. A. Carri6re and Andr^ consider graft hybrids 
to be an impossibility ; but leaving practical men. 
Van Tieghem, summing up current opinion, says 
that grafting is a valuable method of fixing and 
preserving congenital variations, seeing that by 
this means further variation is prevented. Dr. 
Vochting goes further, and relegates all the fscta 
hitherto recorded on the influence of stock on 
scion, or scion on stock, to the category of old 
wives* tales, saying that no such special effect has 
been demonstrated. M. Daniel concludes this 
series of opinions by adding that Weismann holds 
all transmissible variations to have a sexual origin, 
a belief which Bailey does not agree with, basing 
his contention upon bud variations, while others 
from the animal side have come to similar 
conclusions. 

It is allowed in the paper under consideration 
that those who join the swelling ranks of Weis- 
mann's followers have just cause in refusing 4o 

• Antial^'s de^i Sricurrs Naturdhf Botany. Series 8, Tol \iii. 
(Iftpfii), pp. 1-226. pl9. i.-x. 
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■cknoiT ledge the experiments adv&cced againit 
their theory, for thew are not by viy meuig pro- 
oiw>. Any further evidence, M. l>uiiel wys rightly, 
muit not be open lo limilar critioiam, and the 
experiments npou the auhject which he haa been 
oonductiog since IS90 have been atrictly compara- 
tive. He baa always planted side by aide with his 
gtaflr, in like oonditioas aa to aoil, climate, and lo 
on, other "control " plants of the same varietiea at 
th« itock and icion. In thit way variations dne to 
external environment should be eaaily determined, 
and ooneeqaently thoae directly due to grafting. 

After the point, that one positive fact may at 
once get rid of a maas of ocgative evidence haa 
been emphMiatd, M. Daniel proceeds to discuss 
hia reaulta under a nnmber of headings and detailed 
■ab'headiDgt. 

Variation! in the planta tbemwlves may be da« 
either to altered nulrition or to a mixing of the 



of the control plants, The graft swelling wai 
marked, the number of leaves small, and their 
colour pale like that of Haricots grown in a dry or 
badly -manured soil, In others, where aacondary 
tilsnei play an important part, the normal size was 
attained. Cabbagea grafted upon themselves f^w 
aa big aa usual, and the graft iwolling practically 
diaappeared. Thit bs^>«ned when etook and aoion, 
or even the former alone, were vigorous, but when 
the stock waa weak and the acioo itrong, the graft 
made bat slow progreai. 

The reealta obtained by grafting plants of tb 
tame race, and of different races, apecies, or genera, 
are next described. The case of a free-growing 
Haricot Bean as scion, and a dwarf one aa stock, 
has a special practical interest, for a well-branched 
plant of 6 or 7 feet in height, such as was obtained, 
is maah more suitable for a garden than a itrag 
gliog one two and a half timea as big. 
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obarootett of the two graftedfindividuols, but it isf|p The oge'ef 'the'atock bat a bearing'on the 



Bvery ctae to separate 



terlet from the other. 

In oontidering variatioos due to nutrition, M. 
Daniel fint gives an account oF what lalies place 
before looking for a farther eiplanatioD. Four 
main divisions are made which it will be advisable 
to consider separately :— 

g I. Changu in tht tiie of Scion and Stoet — 
The dwarfing efTeet* o( grafting are, of course, 
noticeable in very many plants. Others attain 
their nsuol size, while this may even be exceeded 
in rare casea, where greater vigour ia the result. 
To ehow that ituntiog it merely dne to the diffi- 
oultite pot into the way of successful growth by 
the swollen tiunes at the graft junction, plants 
were grafted on tbemaelvea, and so any chancee of 
differcooe that might be looked for In two indi- 
vidual plants, even of the same race, were elimi- 
nated. Herbaceous plants, such at the Haricot 
Beao, which have bnHittle secondary wood, when 
graftad upon themselves, reached only half the size 



while uDgrofted White-thoros have only a 
maximnm diameter of 15 oents. (5 incbea). 

In the next place, referenoe is mode to the 
grafting of apeoiet requiring a Qinty toil upon 
those which prefer a calcareous one, and eiet vtrn). 
The growing of Pines, which objeot to chalky 
ground, on stocks of Pinua aylveatris, is alluded to, 
at well as M. Quintaa's idea of grafting the Chest, 
nut upon the Oak, in order to give it more chance 
of warding off the lUa that attack it when growing 
in a challiy toil. It ia further peint«d ont that the 
various American Vines are not all anitable a« 
slacks for French ones in every locality, and the 
one must be found by experiment whiob givei the 
best result with each soil and each scion. 

In grafting plants that are variegated. Ilia 
lets the amount of chlorophyll the more difficult is 
it to gain tuccesa, and an attempt to use a com- 
pletely etiolated branch always ends in failure. A 
reference to M. Daniels' tirst two Kgurea will show 
what diffetenoea may be expected on the habit of 
a grafted tree, acoording aa leading shoota growing 
away from the puU r-f gravity, or lateral br»nohet 
whiob have lost the power, are nsed as scions. In 
the first case, the resulting Pear-tree, with erect 
braoches, is a marked oonirast to the other, where 
the boughs may riEe, bat little or ever droop. 

Lastly, under this heading, the snbjeol of graft- 
ing fruit brancbesoa principal braoches is broached, 
and thit waa done in the experimenta, not only 
when the parts to be improved upon were woody 
branches aa is customary in practice, but when 
these were young scions. 

S 2, farialioni prodactd ia Ihr form, cktmical 
COIUlUtttion. and flavour of tdihU jiarlt of yra/ltd 
liant: — Experiment* in grafting Cabboeet are 
described at some length. In some kinds the 
leavet became more brittle ; in othen, the flavour 
wai made leas bitter and pleasanter to the taste. 
Generally speaking, vegetative parts showed a 
diminution in size, and in practice it would be 
aeoewar]' to secure an improvement in qnality t« 
counterbalance this. 

Comjog to reproductive pirta, it waa lonnd that 
the grafting of the CauliHower on the Cabbage 
cannot be used for the direct improvement of the 
former, at the flower-bearing biancbea longthen. On 
the other hand, the round, yellcwTomato grafted on 
the large and early red variety produced froit half aa 
arge again as tboie of the control plants. This is 
of f fecial practical interest, as the yellow frait it 
excellent but amall. In a second cate also the 
tame result waa obtained. Carrot fruiti produced 
by the wild variety grafted on the cultivated one 
in the absence of any pollen of the latter, were 
almost double the size of those of the control 
plants. No general rule can be laid down with 
regard to herbaceous plants in this respect, bat it 
is pointed out that the perfection of the graft 
unction, and the amount of sap reaching the 
cion, is aa of mnch imporlanoe aa in the ctse of 
woody plants. 

{To U conlintua.) 



of herboceoot graftine, (or a Lettuce i 

has no power to get nourishment from the " ripened ' 
branch of a Salsafy ; it cannot render the reserve 
food in the stock available, and so ^perishes. On 
the other hand, when the Saliaty branch is at the 
period of moximuni absorption, a junotion may be 
sucoessfuUy made with the Lettuce. 

In grafting woody plants npon themselves, the 
effects of the swolleu union are at first the same 
aa in herbaceous ones. These wear off in time ; 
and so the prevalent idea may have arisen that the 
grafting of a plant npoo itself never gives rise to 
varieties. It may be interesting to note the cases 
given where grafting cause* abnormal vigour. This 
happens when a shoot of the Silver Lime ii in- 
serted into the common apeoies. Grafts of a 
Service-tree on Whitethorn in the public garden 
at Cbileau Oontier were made about 1840. One 
specimen arising from ■ single scion baa attained a 
diameter of 30 centimetres (10 inches), anather 
from two scions, that of 40 centa. (15 inches) : 



APPLE STANWAY SEEDLING. 

NoTwiTuaraiTDiHa the long list of good Applet 
already possessed, a cootiderable number of dettert 
and cidinary varletiei have been given during the 
last few months Awards of Merit by the Fmit 
and Vegetable Committee of the Royal HorticnI. 
tural Society. Eich of these haa. no doabt, some 
reoonunendation for a place among Grst-olass varie- 
ties, or the Committee would not be likely to grant 
these distinguishing awarda. The latest to satisfy 
she Committee was Stanway Seedling, ahows in 
fig. 4. It it a good kitchen fruit, of moderato 
sixe. and its usual form may be seen from our 
illnstration. Its colour is yellow Ihronghout. Eye 
doted, or nearly to, and inserted in a moderately 
deep basin, slightly ribbed. The ttem it short, set 
in a green and instet-Iined cavity, with a swelling 
upon one tide. The fruita ahown before the Boyol 
HoTticDitural Society were from Mr. T. H. Kettle, 
King's Ford; Colcheater. 
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Law Notes. 



COMPENSATION FOR CROPS. 

INTEBKSTINO TO ALLOTMENT HOLDS B& 
A CASK Of great lnt«r«tt to holdan of gardent and allot 
menta came before Mr. A. H. 8mee at the Oroydoo Oonnty 
Bench on Thnraday, December SI. It wai a oUim under the 
Allotmenta and Cottage Gardens Act, 1887, (br compensation 
for crops, the Act prdriding that where a tenant should be 
giTeu notice to leave his land he should be paid bjr the land- 
lord for the value of the crop then on the land, or for the 
labour expended and manure used in proparstion for a future 
crop. This appeared to be the first case taken under this 
particular Act, and it came before the Bench by reason of the 
bet that the parties were unable to sgree to a settlement or 
to the appointment of an arbitrator. In such a case the Act 
provides that the magistrates shall appoint an arbitrator, and 
in this instance the Bench appointed Mr. A. H. Bmee. 

Mr. a. H. Smce duly held his enquiry into the circum- 
stances of the case. 

Prior to the case being opened, Mr. 8mee said he had been 
appointed as arbitrator by the magistrates. He did not 
himself know any precedent for these proceedings, and he 
should be glad if the solicilors un either side could refer him 
in their experience to cases similar to this. T his mind it 
was very unfortunate that this application had not been made 
earlier, for at the present time they all knew that the crops 
would have ceased to exist, or had been considerably reduced 
in value by tto%i and other things. What he proposed to do, 
and what he hoped would meet with the approval of the soli- 
oitOTS, was to take item by item and see the amount of 
good that had been under difllsrent specific cultivation. It 
seemed to him, looking at the Act, that he had to value 
the crops not as on a particular day, but as to the 
value when they would come to maturity. He 
would like to bring it to their notice that in 
connection with some allotment ground he had sold to 
the Bural District Council it was found necessary 
by the rsqulrements of the Allotments Act that the 
tenant shotUd be given notice to clear, and six months 
notice was given. He had made it a practice to look round 
the allotments in the district every year, between July 1 and 
August Bank Holiday, and fh>m his experience as a horticul- 
turist, he was able to julge of the state of the crops in the 
district, and he thought it would be a fair thing if he con- 
sidered this claim on the basis of the average crops, unless 
the plaintiff could on the one side prove to him that his 
crops were superior to the average , or unless the defendant 
could prove that they were inferior. 

Mr. Nswuham said that as (kr as his experience went, he 
could not refer the arbitrator to a previous esse. In his view 
the crops should be valued as on the date of the determina- 
tion of the tenancy as between the incoming and the outgoing 
tenant. As to Mr. Bmee giving six months' notice to hi^ 
tMiants, that was more a matter of convenience, as it was not 
compulsory according to the Act. 

Mr. Btokcs, the solicitor for the other side, said that it was 
necessary to take the value of the crops at the tenninsUon of 
tlie tenancy, and not what the crops might become. 

The arbitrator »aid he considered it important as establish- 
ing a principle. He took it that the Act meant that the man 
should have fUU market value of the crop. 

After further discussion, Mr. Newmham, for the claimant, 
said that Mr. James Cooper, the plaiotifl', had beea a weekly 
tenant to Mr. Cbakdlbb, of Croydon, of about three-quarters 
of an acre of land in Pound Street, Carshalton. The land had 
originally belonged to Mr. Cooper as his freehold until 
Mtfch 15 in this yesr. He then sold it to Mr. Chandler, and 
an agreement was entered into between the parties by which 
Mr. Cooper became the tenant at a rental of 2«. a week, and 
this tenancy Mr. Chandler determined with a week's notice, 
which ended July 4. 

The clerk (Mr. Stayvrr) pointed out that it was unusual to 
have gardens or allotments at a weekly tenancy. 

Mr. Newmram— Defendant gave a week's notice, and turned 
the plaii>tlflr out at once. He allowed him no more time. 

The Arbitrator— I cannot understand why it should be 
considered as a weekly tenancy when a man enters into a 
series of operations for the cultivation of land ; he should not 
be expected to give up at any moment. 

Mr. Newhham— Having given a week's notice, the landlord 
excluded the tenant Arom the ground and let it to someone 
else. He was not allowed to return to it 

The Arbitrator— I think I have to determine what the com- 
pensation should \» for turning a man out in the most busy 
tim^ of the year, when he would be particularly occupied 
in the garden. 

After some fiirther discussion of technical matten, the 
Arbitrator suggested that, as it was likely to be a troublesome 
case, the parties should try to settle the matter among them- 
sdves without going further into the matter. 

A short adjournment was made, but no agreement l)eing 
arrived at, the case proceeded. 

Mr. Cooper then gave evidence in great detail as to the 
nature of the crops, the variety of plants, seeds, boshes, 
trees, ^bc , the amount of land occupied by each, and the price 
he expected they would have fetched. 

Cross-examined— He denied that he was told wh^n he left 
the garden and the house adjoining that he could take the 
, cropt oflT, and that he said he was going to get £2)0 or £800 
out of Mr. Chandler. 



Fbeo Smith, a nurseryman, of Carahalton Road, gave 
expert evidence of the value of the crops, bearing out the 
statement of claimant 

Thomas Evavs also gave evidence as to the value of the 
crops. 

"Oie present occupier of the land, a Mr. Hall, gave evidence 
for the other side. His evidence was to the eflbct that almost 
everything was a most utter fidlure. He admitted, in 
answer to Mr. Nbwkbam, that he never gAve the ground any 
attention. 

After the failure of another attempt to get the parties to 
come to an agreement, 

Thomas Preen, a coach builder, gave evidence for Mr. 
Chandler, stating that he had bought fHiit from the former 
occupier. He put the value of the crop lower than claimant, 
and said this year's was a poor one. 

The ARBirRATOR said that when he had particulan of the 
claim he took them home and went through them carefully 
and put down an amount which he thought was right The 
only result of the inquiry would be to make him iitcrease that 
sum by £1 perhaps. He had gone into this case moet care- 
fully, for the reasons he had given. He had spent a con- 
siderable time in horticultural pursuits, and he had endea- 
voured, as fkr as possible, feeling the great difficulty there 
was in estimating the value of crops which had perished, and 
crops thit had not been gathered and turned into money, to 
arrive at an award which would be satistkctory to both. Tlie 
sum he proposed was £16 10«., each side paying their own 
costs. The money was at once paid. Cofuftnmi frwn Out 
Crotfdon AdvertUer. 



Colonial Notes. 

NOVA SCOTIA. 

At the annoal meeting of the Nova Sootia Fruit 
Growers' Association to be held from Jan. 27 to 31 
ioclusive, it is proposed to hold a representative 
exhibition of Apples, Pears, Quinces, Cranberries, 
&0. It is expected that the exhibition will be 
one of great excellence, although no money prizes 
will be offered. All fruit must be shown by the 
actual grower, and the fruit must be correctly 
named on labels 1 x 2| in. , secured to the plates, 
and type-writing is preferred. 



SOCIETIES. 



BOYAL DUBLIN. 

Decembrr 27.— Professor Johnson, F.L.8., gave a paper on 
the above date on some common food-plants. Speaking of 
the Potato, the Profmsor said that, though eaten in great 
quantities it was not a perfect food, chiefly due to the small 
quantities of nitrogen contained therein. The Sugar-Bcet 
indnttry was referred to at some length. It was pointed ou^ 
that its successftxl growing requires a high summer temptim- 
tiure, and that a recent crop of the Sugar-Beet raised in 
England was better, and the yield was more prolific than the 
Qerman produce, of which we annually import something 
like £5,000,000 worth. This showed how the Oermans had 
taken advantage of chemi(*al and botanical help, and made it 
a national industry. The lecturer thought the incoming 
Board of Agriculture could do a very useful and necessary 
work by protecting the public against such adulterations as 
are now prevalent, and thereby secure for them whilesome 
food. 

The lecture was illustrated by plants from the Botanic 
Gardens, Olasnevin ; and the foods were represented by dried 
specimens fh>ui tlie herbarium attached to the Dublin 
Museum. On the following Thursday, Prof. Johnson spoke 
about some of the enemies of food-plants. The lecturer 
alluded to the results of experiments csrried out in Trinidad 
on the Sugar-cane, and new varieties raised by seed selection, 
have been found free from disease, snd yielded on the 
aversge 25 per cent more Sugar than formerly, when cuttings 
were usually taken fh)m the exhausted canes. Prot Johnson 
stated the losses caused by rust in the United States is 
it8.000,000, and to Oat-smut alone £4,000,000. Unfortunately, 
n great Britain there is no official reports as to such losses. 
iHe advised that experimental stations be erected throughout 
the country ; by that means, science would be enabled to 
remove prevailing pn^udices. A very effective series of slides 
illustrative o( the several diseases were shown, which largely 
hslped the audieaoe to follow the lecture. 



NATIONAL CABNATION & PICOT£E. 

On the occasion of the la»t annual meeting of the above 
Society in December, some important additions were made to 
the schedule of prizes to be offered for competition at the 
usual exhibition to be held on July 25 next, this fixture beirg 
subject to alteration according as the incidence of the season 
may determine. These additions raise the aggregate sum 
offered in cash to £300, and four Silver Cups are ofl^ored 
instead of three, as last year. 



In the first or open divisi<«, the class for twelve Pieotaa 
blooms, yellow grounds, has been raised to twenty-four 
blooms in twelve varieties, this section of Oamatlons havtog 
received so many valuable additions during the past few 
years. In the same division, the class for six blooms of any 
variety of flsncy Oamation, the flowers are now restricted to 
yellow or buff grounds ; and a new claas is provided for a 
similar stand of other than yellow or buff grounda. In the 
Moond division, the class for six yellow-ground Ptcotees is 
extended to twelve l>looms In six dissimilar varieties ; and 
four new claases are added, vis., for six blooms of any variety 
of self Oamation, six blooms of any ) e llow or buff-groun 1 
fancy, the same number of blooms of any fkacy Oamation 
other than yellow or buff, and for six blooms of any variety of 
yellow-ground Picotee. In the third division a claas ft«r 
four yellow-ground Picotees is made into six blooms dia- 
simiUr ; the class for three blooms of (kncy Carnations, one 
variety, is now made to read yellow and buff gitmnds ; and 
a new class is added for three blooms of one variety other than 
yellow aud buff. 

In the classes for undressed blooms, that for twelve distinct 
varieties of Carnations, selfs, and fsncies, tliree blooms of 
each, shown in t>ott]es, is confined to competition in the 
first division ; that for six varieties to the second division ; 
and that for three blooms to the third division. The fourth 
Silver Oup is given for competition in five classes of undressed 
blooms ; and in divisions one, two, and three, where Silver 
Cups are also awarded, the wlnningof such Cops is decided by 
the sggregate number of points secured in each division, lu 
all classes down to and Including twelve dressed blooms, a 
1st prize is awarded twelve pointa, a 2nd eight, and a Srd four. 
Six points are allowed for a 1st prise for nix blooms, four for 
a 2nd, and two for a third. Every premier bloom in divisiuna 
one and two carries four points ; in the classes for single 
blooms a 1st prise carries three points, a 2od two, and a Sfd 
one. In the third division, for the growers of small collec- 
tions, twelve, eight, and four points are seveimlly awarded 
to 1st, 2nd, and Srd ibises; eight, five, and three, to six 
blooms ; and six, four, and two, for two blooms. 

It will thus be seen there have been considerable additions 
to the schedule of prises; and, while it would appear 
that the Northern Section of the Society can barely pay ita 
way, that in the south can boast of something like afl1tt»nee ; 
but it should be state 1 the flourislilng financial condition is 
greatly owing to the warm interest taken in the Society by 
iU Prssident, Mr. MarUn R. Smith , snd bis great liberaUty. 
H. />. 

IPSWICH AND BAST OF BNOLAND 
H0B1ICX7LTU&AL. 

Dkcxmbxb 28.— The annual meeting was held on the above 
date at the Town Hall, Ipswich. 

The financial report was freely criticised, snd several meml>ers 
were of the opinion that the committee had spent more money 
during the year than they ware juitified in doing, the reserve 
fund having been reduced by nearly one-half. Mr. W. 1. 
Close proposed to inoreue the usefulness of the society by 
the organisation of twelve meeting i during the winter months 
for lectures and debates upon horticultural sulittects. This 
very wise proposition is to be considered at a general meeting 
of the committee. A horticultural society's work should not 
begin and end with the holding of exhibitions. 

Capt Pretyman was re elected Presideat ; and Mr. H. E. 
Archer as Secretary. 

XISCELLANBOUS SOOIEriES. 

R^MIffg and Dlitriot Oardenert'.— The annual general 
meeting was held on Monday, the Ist in)t, and was Well 
attended. The Preeident, C. B. Stevens, Esq., occupying 
the chair. Before the usual bosineis wi« comm*ncdd« thj 
President annoouced the judges' awards in cDnnectlon with 
the Eis&ys arranged durlug 1S99. They were as follows : — 
"The Planting of a Garden with HtMv Fruit Trees and 
Bushes," open to all, 1st (80«.X Mr. G. Hivton, The Gardens. 
Walmer, Reading ; 2ad (20*.), Mr. E. Trollope. The Garden*. 
Coombe Lodge, Whitchurch ; Srd(lO«.), Mr. C. P. CainvHiJcr, 
The Gardens, The Honeys, Twyford. " Pi*nts suitable for 
Table or Room Decoration, and their Culture," op«n t) assis- 
tant gardeners only, 1st, Mr. J. BoTLEY,Thj Gsrdens, Blytlie- 
wood. Maidenhead ; 2nd (20«.). Mr. G Towitsind. White- 
knighta Gardena, R lading : Srd, Mr T. Pembroke. Green 
lands .Gardena, Reading. T le annual r>*port and balance 
sheet was read by the secretary, and was of a very encoursg- 
ing character, showing that the Association was in a vety 
prosperous condition. The election of offloers for the ensuing 
year was then proceeded with. C. B. Stevens, Krq., was 
unanimously re-elected President (fourth year), and Mr. H. 
O. Cox, Femlea, Junction Road, Reading, wa« re*electel 
Hon. Secretary. A feature of the meeting was a display of 
Primulas fh>m Mr. Townsend, TbeGsrdens, SindKurat Lodgr, 
showing some splendidly-flowered plants of P. oboonica 
rose) ; Mr. F. Lever, The Gardens, Hillside, showed som^ 
well grown P. sinensis in small pots, as well as some good 
plants of Lachenalia pendu^a. 



Presentation to Mr. Herrin.— Our Talned 
oorrespoQdent, Mr. C. Hkbrin, vbote retirement 
from the position of gardener at Dropmore, Maiden- 
head, hit been previously announced in theee 
pages, was presented on the 29th alt with a foar- 
teen-day Timepiece. This was given on behalf of 
the imploy^in Dropmore Gardens, all of whom 
eotertam very great rospeot for their chief. 



rfN 



TEE OARDENERS' CBBONIGLE. 



Famous American Trees— Same iotermting 
facta are giveo by ■ Nbw York correspondeot 
respeotiog famous Ameriaan treei. The writer 
■ays that probably the cboioast tree in any of the 
oity parks ii the Cedar of Lebanon in Protpect 
Park. It atands on the meadow north.aaat 
of Lookout Hill. The height, about 40 feet, is 
remarkable for this coantry, and it vonld be no 
mean compariaon to some of the famoiit oee* at 
Rew. It is claimed that there ii only ooe fine 
Cedar of T^baaon in the United States. Ibis on 
C. P. HuDtidgdoo's estate at WeBtcbeatrr, and is 
about (JO feet high. These trees arc moit, attractive 
ill the early sumiaer, when the old aod Lew cooee 
hang pendent [T] together. 

The Padoa BoTANro Garden A correi- 

pondent in the Hitanical OauiU writes Ihab the 
Botanical (iardeoe at Padua, Italy, are rich in 
intereatiog plaits. C'lauic ptaoti are a CbamEeroji] 
bumilJB, L.> vsr. arborescens, D,5 mi.'lres high, 
planted abont iriHT), aud visited September 27, 
1706, by Goethe, wherefore it is kDoirn u *' Uoethe'e 
Patm-tree ; " a Teooma grandiHora, Del., admired 
by lioethe for iU beautiful floweriog ; a very old 
Vitex Agniiacastue, L. (about ;)45 years old) ; an 
Araucaria e;tceUa, R. Br., 20 n)(^trea high, kept in 
B speoial greenhouie ; many very beautiful trees 
(Gymoocladue cauadeDiii, Lsm., Ginkgo btloba, L., 
Dioapyros Lotus, L., Carya olivieformifl, Xutt., *c ). 
The greenbousu also are furnished with beautiful 
plants, among theta an Astrocaryoo Choota, Mart., 
aCycas circiuali*, L., a CycM re^oluta, Tbunb., a 
Pandanue atilii. Bory, ■ Li vistooa austral is, R. Br., 
many Cactaoe^ and Orohidenj. More than 5700 
plants arecultivated in pota, to whicli ne moat add 
1 10 old trees in the open air, 412 younger treea and 
shcuba, aod 2Q old greenhouse trees, 

WiNTER-QRAFTINO — Mr. A. Ide, in the last 
number of the Tijdaehri/l voor Tuinboaio, remarka 
that while formerly apriog was thought to be the 
ooly period of the year at which grafting could be 
adTsatageously praatieed, now it it found that 
most planta, even fruit trees, may be grafted in 
winter. The advantage is, that the work may be 
done at seasons when work isalaak in thenuraerie*. 
In Holland, English Kraftiofi is practised, or Id arch - 
inn. In Germany, saddle- grafting. Thi Tijd- 
KhriJ'i haa, in this instance, adapted the eiceLent 
plan of giving a ritutni in French, a plan we should 
be glad t* see exclusively followed out in Dutch 
horticultural perioilicali, •■ it already is in acientLlic 
jnamals. 

Indian Azaleas. —Id some of the Ghent eatab- 
liahmenta as many as 100,000 plants are grafted 
each year. Ae eoon aa union is effected the plants 
are placed in framee in the open air. In the middle 
of May they are lifted from the frame and planted 
in dried leaves. L?af-moutd is not so adtan- 
tageous. Weak liquid-manura judiciously used is 
benelicial. An illustration in the January number 
of the Revm dc I' Ilortiavlturt Btlgt showe a plaota- 
tion of Indian Asaleaa iu the open air in the 
MoEM. Ed. Pvnakkt. 



Andrew GRcra— Thii well-known Scotaman, 
who died on December 7, was for twenty-eight 
years head of the nureery department of Messrs. 
Little k BUlantyne'a business at Carlisle. He 
wai a native of Aberdeenehire. and was brought 
up to gardening and forestry, tirst in Edinburgh, 
afterwards in the Perth nurseries. Upon leaving 
Perth, Mr. Greig was for some time in Leioester- 
shiro, then at Auoan, and subsequently with 
Measre. John Stewart ft Sens, Brougbly Ferry, 
from whom be came to RuoweSeld twenty. eight 
years ago. Deceased's practical koowledge of 
horticulture Was exteniive. Deceased ia tnrvived 
by hia widow and two lODS and a danghter. 



HBTEOROLOatCAL OB3ERVATI0NB Uksn in tha Roysl 
Honlcaltonl BocJslj'4 Oirdani sC Cblmrlek, London, for 
Ui* period Dwamber U to Ueumbu 10, IBW. Height 
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THE WBEC ENDING DBCGUBBB -ii. 
>liowiiig lumniBty record of the vaatliar tbroughoi 
Britlah lelindi, for Ibe weak aodlng Dacembar ii, 1 
nliihcd from the Helaorologiril Office :— 
Tha trenlAfr during thi> period vu very dull mid gloooi 
■11 pirU at tha KlDgdom. SllgliC nln and fog wei 
IQestlf eipcnauced to the iDDth and •onUi-mtt, and col 
1 or ileet In Ihe north. Over the joutb and we«t 1 
land rain fall daily, and on at tlmaa very heavj. 
Ttie »mpfr„mrc wiK ■ faw degreea baloar the inea 
erelly. but illgUtly above it In 'Scotland, N,' and on 
and. Tha bighut or the inuima oceiutad 
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THE WEEK liNDlNQ UELBMBBR au. 

'■Tlie i»i«.-r during thia jwnod wan very uiuolLiaa 
Bsnerally, with much lain In (lie mora aoutharn dletrlaU. anil 
rain, slaet,or»oowin the north. Afei. fine, clear intenati 
occurred, however, in moat placee. Tliuoder and lightning 
were eiparienced lu tha nonh of Scotland on Wedeaaday, and 
im onr icutb-weat coaata on Thursday, 

"The ((.ipcn.farr waa balor Cbemean In nearly all diatricU, 
but Juet equalled It in ' BngUnd, B. W.,' and wu rathar above 
It in ' EngUnd, B,' and the ■ Chanael lalanda.' Over Ireland 

Mgheit of tha maiiDia wen racoided either at the eomioanca- 
manl or lowardi the end of the period, and ranged from W In 

dtatrlcta, to 4S'lu 'Sontlnnd, \ and B.,' and ' England, X.E. 
About Iha middle part of the week the dally maiimi were 
below Si' ovr the Inland pirta of Qnax JJriUIn, the loweit 
being H" u. Stonyhunt, Tha abaalut- mlcinia, which nra 
rtglateredon thai;th or Mlh, rjiigad from 12"ln 'Hcot'aod 
B. and W.,' U° In ■ RngUxnd, N.W..' IS' In -SnCland, N.,' and 
1. in 'Ireland, .\,,' to ii' In 'Ireland, B.,' and ST In the 
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Applci, in tleves : 

— Blenhelmfl.bBh. 5 0-66 

— Nova Scotia, 
various, barrel . 17 0-27 6 

<^ Califoroiao, 
cases, New 
Town and Red . 

— New York, New 
town npplns, 
barrel ... 

-> Cox's Orange 
Pippin, sieve ... 

— Wellingtoni', 
Dsn. ••• ... 

— Souerings, per 
bnshel... 

— Peiam's PippiiiF, 
per bushel 

— Golden Knobs, 
per bushel 

— Various Cooking, 

per bushel ... 2 6^ 6 
Bananas, per bonoh 6 O-IO 
Chestnuts, per bag 6 <V-10 
—in sacks, Spanish 13 0-15 
Cobnuts, per lb. ... 7-0 7| 
Cranberries, case ... 6 0-70 

— American, per 

qt. 5- — 

— kefia (Russian). 8 — 
Custanl Apples, dz. 6 0-8 



6 0-06 



24 0-28 

4 — 

5 0-66 

3 0-40 

4 0-60 
4 0-50 



t. d. %. d, 

Grapes, Bngllsh, 

Alicante, per lb. 10-16 

— Belgian ... 10- 1 6 

— Oros Colmar, 
Class A., pr. lb. 

— Class B., per lb. 

— Muscati, CI. A., 
per lb. ... 

— Almeira, dz. lb. 

— — barrel 
Lemons, Messina, 

— Malaga, 420 ... 

— Murcia. 201 ... 
LTchees, Chinese, 

new, pkt., 1 lb. 
Oranges. Denia, 420 

— JafCa, case of 

144 11 — 

— Mandarin, boxes 10-16 

— Murcia, case of 

240 9 — 

— Valencia, case S 0-10 6 
Pears, half cases ... 10 0-12 6 

— Californian Easter 

Beurr* 17 6-25 

Pines, each 1 fr- 3 

Sapucaia Nnts, ib. 1 — 
Walnuts, Naples, 

kiln-dried, per 

bush. 20 — 



16-19 
10-18 

16-80 

4 6-80 
16 6-30 

5 0-lS 
12 — 
11 — 

1 - 
8 0-14 



PoTAToa. ; 

Main Crop, kc., 70s. to 90i. ; Dunbar Up-to-Date, 100/. 
Dunbar Main Crop, 110«. Other varieties, 65i. to %'is, John 
Sath, 88 if 84, WtUington Street. 

Ran ARKS.— Since last report there has been a great advance 
in the price of Brussels Sprouts, Broccoli, and Spinach, but 
prices have fkllen again a little. Mushrooms and Scakale ar o 
^cheaper. In addition to other varieties of Onions, there are 
now some from Bordeaux in boxes. The bulbs are of high 
colour,, have thin sklna, are tender and mild. They are not 
so popular as the Valencia, and are small in compariKon. 



7&X7IT AKD VEOBTABLBa 

Olasoow : January 3. — The following are the prices 
since our last : — Apples, Canadian, Kings, 26«. to SO*, 
per, barrel ; Baldwins, 19j. to 22s. do. ; Northern Spy, 
188.' to 228. do.; Greening. 188. to 228. do.; Spitz, Seeks, 
Ben Danes, Waggoners, 168. to 208. do. ; Cal verts, Holland 
Pippins, 128. to 16«. do. ; American, Baldwin. 168. to 188. do. ; 
Northern Spy, 168. to 188. do. ; various sorts, 148. to 178. do. ; 
Grapes, English, l8. to 2«. 6d. jMr lb. ; foreign, Almeira, 128. 
to 16«. per barrel ; best, 80s. to 258. do.; Bananas, extras, 
128. to 148. per bunch ; No. 1, 10^. to 128. do. : No. 2, 88. to 
108. do. ; others as low as 28. do. ; Oranges, Murcian, 78. 60. 
to (88. 6d. per h«lf case ; 1 18. to 148. per case ; Valencia, 
ordinary, 420's, 78. to lOs. per box ; large, 118. to 12*. do. ; 
extra large, 148. to 168. do. ; Jumbos, 158. to 188. do. ; large 
and extra large, 714's, lis. to 148. do.; Lemons, Palermo, 
108. to 121. per case, and 78. to 88. per box ; Pears. Cali- 
(bmian, Easter Beurrd, 188. to 218. per box; Newtown 
Pippins, 98. to 12^. do. ; Mushrooms, 18. 6<i. to Is. 9d. per 
Ib. ; Tomatos, Ten9riffe, deeps. 12 lb. to 16 lb., 28. to 39. ; 
Onions, English, 68. to 78. per cwt ; do., Valenoias, 5 in 
s row, 78. 6d. per case ; do., 4 in a row, 68. to 78. do. ; 
Tumipii, 6iL to 9d. per dozeu bunches ; Swedes, U. 6d. to 
U, Hd. per cwt ; Parsley. 6d. to 9d. per dozen benches ; Cab- 
bages, 8d. to 18. 4d. per dozen ; Celery, Sd. to is. 6d. rolL 

LrvBKPOOL: January 8. Wholesale Vf{fftahl« yfarlet. — Po- 
latoe, per cwt., Lynn Greys, 38. i<l. to 88. 6d. ; Main Crod, 
38. Od. to 48. 8d. ; Bruce, 38. 4d. to 38. lOi. ; Champions, 88. 4</. 
to 88. 8d. ; Turnips, 6(L to lOd. per dozen bunches ; Swedes, 
Is. 6d. to l8. 9d. per cwt. ; Carrots, 3i. 6d. to 48. do. ; Parsley, 
6d. to 8d. per dozen bnnches ; Onions, English, 68. to 78. per 
cwt. ; foreign, 88. 9d. to 48. do. ; Cabbages, 8d. to Is. 6d. do. 
SL John's. -FotMtoB, Is. per peck ; Grapes, English, 28. 6d. per 
lb. ; foreign, 8d. to lOd. da ; Pines, English, 58; each ; Cob- 
nuts, lOd. per lb. ; Cucumbers, Is. 6d. each ; Mushrooms, 
Is. per lb. and basket INdcsnJUod.— Potatos, lOd. per peck ; 
Filberts, lOd. per lb. ; Oimpes, English, 18. 6d. to 38. Od. do. ; 
foreign, 4d. to 8d. do. ; Pines, English, 49. to 88. each ; Mush* 
rooms, l8. to Is. 6d. per lb. 

OOBH. 

ATniAOB Priosb of British 06m (per Imperial qr.), Ibr tte 
week ending December 30. and for the corresponding pioriod of 
18M, together with the difference In the quotations. These 
flgnres are based on the Offldal Weekly Return :— 



DeeoriptioiL 


1806. 


18M. 


Differenoe. 


Wheal ^ ^ 
BsaUif M ^ 
vase M« M* M* 




8. d. 

26 11 

88 4 
17 


8. d. 

85 9 
85 5 
16 2 


1. d. 

- 1 2 

- 2 11 

- 10 



Enquiry. 

A House foe Lilies and Aquatics. — I am 
buildiDg a house for delicate Water-Lilies and 
aquatic phmtt ; will any of the readers of the 
Gardener^ Chronicle give me information as to the 
interior arrangement necessary? The dimension! 
of the hovse are 30 feet by 13 feet. M. Lochcood, 
Od., M.P. 





(jyrrecipoTidenU 

Arums : O, A. H, Thespathes are not deformed, 
but they appear to have been checked in their 
growth. Try a little increased heat, and supply 
water to (he roots. 

Carnation Seedlings : H. E, Number one, but 
for its stronger stem, would hardly be distin- 
guishable from the varietv Uriah Pike. Whether 
the seedling has any advantages must depend 
upon its habit. At far as can be judged from 
the specimens sent of the primrose* coloured 
seedling, this is not of great value. 

Cyclamen : C. F. L, The grubs are those of a 
weevil which are very destructive. Trap them 
with slices of Potato or Carrot, and destroy 
them.. By way of prevention look to the sou 
vou use ; the loam should have been stacked at 
least two years before using. If the amount of soil 
you require is not too Urge, you should bake it 
before use. 

Daphniphyllumolauces<*en8 : B, B, This plant 
is best propagated by Feeds, which may be 
easily procured from Japanese nuiserymen. 
Stocks in this country are sometimes, however, 
increased by means of cuttiogs. 

Designs for Flowerbeds : C •/. D. Apply to 
MeMrs. H. Cannell & Sons, Swanley, Kent, who 
issue a pamphlet upon the subject at the price 
otOd. 

Eel- worms: £. B, It is quite evident that 
there is a difference of opinion as to what these 
are. One correspondent writes:— *^ I cannot 
understand Mr. Editor's remarks that eel- worms 
are only of microscopic dimension*, as I have 
seen many thousands of eel-worms from 6 to 
8 indhes in length. . . . Immediately they are 
unearthed and thrown upon solid ground, they 
begin to leap and twist about exactly like an eel. " ! 
We, in a moment of weakness, adopted a popular 
name instead of a much-reviled scientitic one, 
with the amusing result above shown. We were 
alluding to nematoid worms of the genus T^len- 
ohus, which are hardly visible to the naked eye, 
but which effect very great destruction to many 
crops. We have frequently given illustrations 
of the creature. 

Names of Fruits : A. M, 1, Cockle Pippin ; 2, 
Golden Winter Pearmain ; 3, Pine-apple Russet ; 
4, Dr. Harvey ; 5, Norfolk Stone Pippin ; 6, 
Cobbam. 

Names of Plants : CorrcspondtnU not answered 
in this issue are requested to be so good as to 
consult the following number, --W, T, 1, Impa- 
tiens parviflora, an introduced plant ; 2, not wild 
Medlar, but a Crataegus, perhaps C. coccinea, if 
so, it is not an aboriginal native. — O. M. C. 
Odontoglossum bictonense. 

P11AL.KNOPSIS Buds Failing : Haywood, lo 
districts where dense fogs have prevailed, Pha- 
laBuopsis buds have frequently perished in the 
manner shown by your specimen. Odontoclos- 
sum leaves are also similarly affected, the older 
leaves often turning black, while those on the 
young growths remain green. Verv similar 
effects have also followed when the hot-water 
pipes have been painted or tarred. A sudden 
fall in the temperature, even for a short time, 
might cause the damage. 

Rose Diseased : (7. W. D. The twigs and leaves 
are attacked by a fungus, which is neither Rose- 
rust nor Rose-mildew. The latter is present on 
leaves, but is not the cause of damage to the twigs. 
The fungus attacks the outer tisaues of young 
twies, and it cau be traced in older twigs inwards 
to tne wood. This destruction of the bark pro- 
duces the scabbed or scurfy appearance. The 
fungus has minute spores or conidia, developed 
free on the surface and in dark cases (pycnidia). 
A disease almost identical has been described by 
the name ' ' Anthracnose. " The treatment is 
severe pruning of scabbed twigs, and repeated 
washing down of the shrubs in winter with 
sulphate of iron solution (water, 50 gallons ; 
sulphuric acid, 1 pint ; iron sulphate, 25 lb. ; 
mixed in a wooden barrel), or with Bordeaux 
Mixture. The summer treatment is to spray with 
dilute Bordeaux Mixture at fortnightly intervals 
after the foliage has formed. 



Tennis Court : C, J, D, A court for the single 
game, that is, for two persons, is 27 feet wide 
and 78 feet long. The court is divided across the 
oentre by the net The ** service lines ** are 
parallel to the net, and 21 feet distant from the 
same. A court for three-handed or four-handed 

Ces should be 36 feet wide, and the same 
„th as the smaller court, and the posts for 
supporting the net should be plaoed 3 feet 
beyond the sides. 

Vines Diseased : 8, H, The twigs are attacked 
by the black-rot. The discoloured, shrunk^ and 
cracked patches at the base of this year's growths 
are full of a fungus mycelium, from which on 
cultivation we obtained spores contained in tiny 
dark pustules on or near the diseased parts. A 
description and figures of the fungus were given 
in the Qardtnerti* Chronicle, January 26, 1895. 
In the twigs sent the fnntfus seems to have 
entered through the wounds left when the Vines 
were pruned oack ; these cut ends are so near 
the buds that the fungus could easily make its 
way from the wound to the bud. Wounds like 
this require to be painted with tar or creosote 
as soon as made ; they offer a doorway to many 
parasitic fungi. Was the disease not present 
last year, either like this, or as spots on leaves 
or fruit? it is a deep-seated disease, not easily 
checked. This season, prime all diseased shoots, 
and remove aLny spotted leaves or fruits when seeni 
they will die in any case, so need not be left^^ 
Spraying is known to check the disease on the 
Grapes. The solution is prepared by mixing 
5 oz of copper carbonate with water into a thin 
paste, add 3 pints of strong liquid ammonia -, 
the lit^uid produced should be dark axure-blue, 
with little sediment ; before use add 45 gallons 
of water. Spray the Vines both over and under, 
and at first repeat every fortnight, later every 
three weeks, till the Grapes are nearly full sise. 
Neither leaves nor fruit should be discoloured 
by the spraying, if so, add more water to the 
liquid. Before the leavee unfold neit season, 
the Vines should be f prayed several times, using 
the Bordeaux Mixture, which is stronger tban 
that described above. It checks the fungus 
better, but cannot be used on young Vine foliage 
or Grapes. The house might diso be carefully 
cleansed, and it might be well to consider if the 
Vines are properly treated in regard to drainage, 
Ac. , and that they are not overfed with strong 
manures. 

WiREwoRM : W. B. What you send is a millipede, 
known as Julus terrestris ; they feed on decaying 
animal and vegetable matter. Trap them with 
slices of Mangold, and apply a dressing of soot 
to the land. 

WooD-ucB IN Febn-houses : /?. P. A Co. We 
know of no better means of ridding Fern-houses 
of this pest than the old custom of entrapping 
the creatures by means of Turnip, Potato, or 
other food of which they are known to be fond. 
Hollow out a few Potatos and Turnips, and put 
them about the houses, hollow side down. If 
these be examined early in the morniog or during 
the nipht, it will be found that many of the 
wood-lice have congregated in them, and by 
carefully removing eacn piece and shaking it 
over boiling- water, and setting it again as a trap, 
the number present in the house will booq be 
considerably reduced. 

Common iCATioMB Received.— B. Ik>A.— Ed. Tate.— Hiust & 
Son.— A- H.— B. Sandford.— R. P. B.-O. B. M.— J. B B.— 
W. A. G.— Bf V. DO.— E. H. P.— W. H. 8.— B. C.-R D.— 
J. K.-8. Araott— E. G.-Expert— W. M. W.— T. W.— M.B. 

Bpecimbms and Photoobapbs Rccsivxd wn-H TBAsnu.— 
W. W.— W. G. 



Continued Increase in the Circulation of the 
** OAEDEHEBS* CHROHICLE." 



Important to Adverti8er&— t^ Puuuiker has 

ths sati^fiution qf annotmcing that ih$ eUrcuUUion qf Uu 
**0arden4r^ ChronieU" has^ sinos Iks rtduetion in the 
prios of ths paptr, 

tjm^ TREBLED, -im 

AilvnUs&n an rmkimdsd that ths " C^roiiicI*" ctronfaUci among 

OOUKTRT GlOrTLXXKV, AHO ALL OLASSSS OF Oa]U>IMXBS 

AMD Oaeoxm-lotebs oJt howu, tAol it has a «pedaUy large 
FoauoH Aim Colowial CiacuLATioir, oiwi fkait it is 
p r m r i m d for rsfiirwfies im aU ths frim/t^paX Wrariss, 
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GARDENING UNDEE GLASS.* 

Br W. Watson, Royal Gakdens, Kkw. 

{CoiuimUd from jt. 2.) 

TF we compare the growth of plants in the open 
-L air in summer with that made by the same 
kinds of plants in shaded houses, the advantage 
is seen to be decidedly in favour of those grown 
in the open air ; and although there is danger 
of burning or scalding where the glass is of 
bad quality, I am persuaded that if we shaded 
our glass-houses less, we should have better 
results. By shading we shut out the heat- 
rays as well as the light, and it is by no means 
an uncommon practice for gardeners to thus 
exclude the sun-heet, the essence of b'fe to the 
plants, and to keep the water-pipes hot, the 
least healthy of conditions. Hot- water pipes 
are a necessary evil in a plant-house. An 
American writer has said, **The value of light 
in the growth of plants is not always fully 
appreciated. It is a common occurrence to see 
plants which require strong light for their deve- 
lopment, struggling for existence in dark 
houses. Within recent years, however, there 
has been a marked improvement in the manner 
of constructing greenhouses, and there is no 
doubt that the improvement in many of the 
crops now grown can be attributed to the 
recognition of the fact that properly regulated 
light is oDe of the fundamental factors in the 
growth of plants under glass." 

• Prom a P«p»r read at the Kow Mutual IniproveraeDt 
«odety. 



Temper iTUREs. 

The requirements of almost all tender plants 
in regard to temperature are provided roughly 
by three grades, namely, (I) the stove tempera- 
ture, which varies from a maximum governed 
by the time of year and the state of the weather, 
to a minimum in summer of about 70°, in 
winter about 60° ; (2) the intermediate house, 
the maximum for which varies as in the stove, 
whilst the minimum is 60° in summer, 60° in 
winter ; (3) the greenhouse, which is practically 
an unheated structure, except when there is 
danger of the temperature falling below 40°. 
In the case of some plants it is desirable to 
deviate from these. (Generally, we may say 
that the temperatures maintained in plant- 
houses vaty between a maximum of from 50^ to 
90**, or even 100**, and a minimum of from 
freezing point to 66"*. Whilst there are many 
indoor plants that are not injured by a few 
degrees of frost, nothing is gained by admitting 
frost into any glass structure. 

With regard to the variation of temperature 
during the day and night, the practice in 
modem horticulture differs materially from that 
of earlier times. Then a regular temperature 
was aimed at, in the belief that it afforded the 
most favourable conditions. Knight, in a 
paper pubUshed in 1814, in the second volume 
of the Traiimciions of the Boyal Hortic\dtxiral 
Society f endeavoured to show the ill effects of 
excessive heat in forcing- houses during the 
night. Ho pointed to the mistake generally 
made by gardeners who, sensible of the comforts 
of a warm bed on a cold night, and of fresh air 
on a hot day, treated their plants to the same 
pleasures. The temperature of the plant-houses 
during the night, relatively to that of the day, 
was almost always much too high, and con- 
sequently highly injurious to the plants of 
temperate climes, especially fruit-trees, and not 
at all beneficial to those of tropical climates, 
where the temperature declined considerably 
during the night. 

The difference between the temperature at 
evening and early morning in tropical countries 
is generally extreme, and in such distinctly 
tropical regions as Singapore, Jamaica, and 
Ceylon, it is usual to provide extra bed-clothes 
to be drawn on in the early morning. This 
fact has influenced our best indoor gardeners of 
to-day, and in the growing season the houses 
are syringed, closed early, and the sun allowed to 
increase the temperature considerably. During 
the night the temperature gradually falls, and 
in the morning, by 6 o'clock say, it reaches its 
minimiim, a comparatively low one. 

The importance of allowing the temperature 
to increase as the sunlight intensifies has 
already been touched upon. The evils of 
endeavouring to keep a house cool by excessive 
ventilation, especially at the top, must be 
evident to anyone who applies an elementary 
knowledge of physics to horticultural art. 

^* Each plant, each part of a plant, is best 
developed, and each function performed by it is 
carried on at a certain temperature, and is 
checked by excess or defect*' (Masters). To 
know what this temperature is in the case of 
each plant is of importance. We endeavour to 
simplify this matter by classifying cultivated 
plants into stove, intermediate, and cool-house 
plants, as already pointed out, but the tempera- 
ture must vary with the state or condition of 
the plant. An excellent rule, which applies to 
all plants more or less, is, that for a certain 
period in each year a rest from growth is bene- 
ficial. This rest is afforded by a reduction in 



the supply of food, i.e., water, or by a lowering 
of the temperature, or by both. 

Sachs has likened a plant to a steam-engine 
in its relation to heat. When the tendon of 
the steam is slight, the machine is barely able 
to overcome the friction of its own parts, and 
under such circumstances can do little or no 
work. As the tension of the steam is increased 
the work increases also, until a point is reached 
when the maximum amount of work is done. 
Beyond this, the parts of the machine become 
strained, and a breakdown may result. In the 
case of the plant, there is a point in the tem- 
perature bt^ly sufficient to induce growth. 
With increasing heat there is a corresponding 
increase of growth, until a point is reached when 
the best growth is made ; beyond this point the 
growth may be quicker, but it is weak and lack- 
ing in stability. The best of our cultivators 
have learnt from experience what the optimum 
temperature for their plants is, and it is to this 
knowledge that the express cultures of the 
modem nmrket-man are due. He will produce 
a fine healthy specimen in a year or two of a 
plant, which in the hands of the jog-trot 
cultivator would take five or ten years to 
grow to the same size, and which would pro- 
bably be comparatively lean and scraggy. For 
his own purposes, the '^express** man some- 
times slightly exceeds the optimum temperature, 
but, as we know, plants thus produced are 
grown to sell, not to live. To recapitulate : 
temperatures during the day in the growing 
season might often be higher with advantage, 
and lower during the night ; it is preferable to 
allow the temperature to rise above the normal 
under the influence of a hot sun, rather than 
attempt to keep it down by excessive ventila- 
tion ; a high temperature with heavy shading 
must be avoided for healthy plants partial to 

sunlight. 

Water. 

Careful, thoughtful watering is the key-note 
to success, and he who does not know how 
to water a plant cannot grow it. Given to 
excess the soil becomes stagnant, and a condi- 
tion analogous to drowning animals is the 
result. The more water there is in the soil the 
less air it can contain, and as all plants, except 
aquatics, require air at the roocs as well as 
water, if the soil is kept in a state of saturation 
air is excluded, and consequently the soil 
becomes sour. One essential condition for the 
active processes of oxidation and decomposi* 
tion is, of course, the presence of air ; an open 
porous soil is thus far more exposed to oxidation 
and nitrification than one in a closely consoli- 
dated condition : hence arises the beneficial 
effect of mixing porous substances, such as 
peat, charcoal, and sand, with stiff horti- 
cultural moulds. The operation of tillage 
also tends to promote in the soil oxidation of 
the organic matter, and ^assist in its nitrifica- 
tion. A sufficiency of water is essential for the 
activity of all living agents; oxidation and 
decay are thus far more rapid in a moist soil 
than in a dry one. The constant waterings 
given to plants in a well-conducted garden pro- 
vides this condition. It must, however, be 
remembered that a great excess of water is 
fatal to oxidation, the admission of air being 
excluded as soon as the soil is filled with water. 
(Willis.) 

A careful waterer can almost afford to be 
indifferent as to the quality of his soils. In 
my opinion, so long as its physical properties — 
texture, temperature, and moisture— are per- 
fect, the quality of the soil in regard to many 
plants is of small importance. This is seen in 
the growth of many Orchids under conditions 
where moisture and air are the sole sources of 
food, a wood block, crocks, or living sphagnum 
being the medium through which they are 
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■uppliecL Of course, gross-feeding plants are 
best in a soil rich in foods ; but 1 believe the 
foods could be afforded artificially, less conve- 
niently, perhaps, if the roots were in sand. 
We know from experience that this is so. The 
point to be emphasised is, that water, rather 
than soil, is to plants what food is to animals, 
and a knowledge of the quantity, and time to 
supply it, required by a plant is of great impor- 
tance. In the open air. Nature, supplemented 
by man generally, regulates these matters ; but 
in glass-house gardening, where the whole of 
the conditions are artificially supplied, a know- 
ledge of the part that water plays is essential. 
The careful waterer is a treasiure in glasshouse 
gardening. 

(To 6e contiii^ud,) 



New or Noteworthy Plants. 



SOLANUM WORSLEYI. 

In this new plant we have one that is either closely 
allied as a species to S. Melongena, or an extreme 
varietal form of it. For its introduction (fig. 5, p. 19) 
wears indebted to Mr. Worsley, Mandeville House, 
Isleworth, who obtained seeds of it near Petropolis, 
Kio, where it is grown in the highlands by the 
country people, on the pillars and sides of verandas 
surrounding their houses. It is described by Mr. 
Worsley as a ecandent plant, and as such he has 
grown it in his greenhouse, where the stems have 
attained a length of about 8 feet, and produced 
numerous fruits. The plant differs from all eulti- 
vated forms of S. Melongena (Aubergine, &o. ), in 
being destitute of spines in its woody stem, and in 
the colour of the fruits, which, when ripe, are of a 
bright scarlet. They are developtd singly or in 
pairs on stalks 2 inches long, and are about the 
size of a hen's egg. The leaves are ovate lanceo- 
late, lobed, softly pubescent, 6 inches to 1 foot 
long. Mr. Worsley says that the fruits ripen in 
summer in Petropolis, and are cooked in a green 
state to serve as a vegetable, being held in high 
esteem by the natives. He found the fruits eaten 
in Brazil palatable, and possessed of tonic properties, 
whereas those produced at Isleworth were acrid 
and disagreeable ; this, however, might be due to 
the slow development of the fruit, or to improper 
cooking. The plant is hardier than 8. Melongena, 
and as hardy at least as the Tomato, with which it 
may be cultivated. It can be treated as an 
annual, but is probably perennial. This plant may 
be useful for the conservatory if grown in pots 
outside during the summer, and brought under 
glass to mature its fruits, which last a long time, 
and are very bright in colour. Examples of it may 
beseenatKew. IV, }V, 

Tagetes Lemmoni.* 

We are indebted to Mr. Gumbleton for the 
opportunity of figuring this newlyintroduoed 
Marigold. It attains a height of 3 feet, and from 
the profusion of its yellow flowers is highly deco- 
rative. It is, we presume, a perennial, and was 
discovered by Mr. Lemmoo in the Huachuca Moun- 
tains of Southern Arizona We append Dr. Asa 
Gray's description, which, together with our illus- 
traUon (fig. 6, p. 21), will supply all the details 
about the plant, except thoie which its cultivation 
may be expected to reveal. 



Tagttts /^winortf.—Feregl&benima, 2-3pe<lali8 ; caulibus 
Btrictit supcrne 8ubfa%tiglatlm raiuosis paniculate polyce- 
phalla ; foIUa omnibus op|io»iti8 ; foliolia a-7 lanceolate tea 
elliptico linearibus a<iualit«r serralis (lin. 2—4 laUs, ma- 
joribus «e<Miui-bipollicaribus) ; peduncoUs breviascuUa graci- 
lilma tabulate bracteolatis ; involucre oblongo campanulato 
subtorbinato glandulia ovalibun oblougisve niaculato; Ilgu- 
lia tJ-8 nemi-pollicaribus ; corolla- di«ci lobis, fire imber- 
biboa ; pappi pileia brevibus intequalibus 1-3 subulatia 
ceteris 2—8 plo. longioribua. 

Hauchuca MounUins, 8. Arizona, Lemmon. Asa Gray, 
in Proc, Amer. Acwl^ xix. (I88a). p. 40. 



Orchid Notes and Gleanings. 



LINDENIA. 
In the last number there are figures of : — 

Cattleya Trian.«i, Lind. (var. platychii.a, cakdidula, 
LAT188IMA), tab. 677.— The variety platyrhila has a very broad 
two-lobed lip, with a large anterior deep violet blotch in 
front of the yellow throat, the two side lobes of the lip do 
not meet, so that an open space is left, exposing the column 
as happens, we are told, constantly In Cattleya Mantini x 
var. candidnla. Here, the anterior lobe of the lip la whitish, 
with a narrow purple blotch and a yellojr throat; var. latis- 
sima has very broad undulate segments of a deep rose colour, 
the tip has a deep purple blotch in front of the yellow throat. 

SoBRALiA XANTHOLECCA, Hort.. tab. 678.— FloweTS of a 
citron-yellow, with the lip of a deeper tint. It is a native of 
Qaatemela. 

ODONTOOrXXtSCM A9PER8UM (VAR. Bo«SOHKREA«rM), tab. 679. 

—This difl'ers from the type in the brown sepals, narrowly 
edged with yellow. The spade-like lip is white. 

PerikTeria elata. Hook., t»b. 68*. —Sec Gar>UMr$' 
Chronicle, December 23, 18S9, flg. 155. 



NOVELTIES OP 1899. 

{poiuiMded from p. 4.) 

Stove and Greenhouse Plants. — In all sec- 
tions of plants most useful for decorative purposes 
great progress has been made. Each has been 
recruited by worthy noyelties. 

One of the best plants of the year was the 
brilliant and floriferous Kalanchoe flammea, a fine 
group of which was exhibited by the Director of 
the Koyal Gardens, Kew, making one of the most 
admired objects at the Royal Horticultural Society's 
Show at the Chiswick Gardens, July 11, 1899. 

In new and good hybrid Amaryllids, the ama- 
teurs hare decidedly taken the lead. Sir Trevor 
Lawrence, fiart. (gr. , Mr. W. Bain), has produced 
the handsome Eucharis x fiorfordensis ; Captain 
HoLFORD, of Weston birt (gr., Mr. A. Chapman), 
whose collection of Amaryllis is the oldest and 
best in the country, received Certificates for 
Hippeastrum Apple Blossom, H. Murillo, H. 
Robin, and H. Virginia ; while that careful worker 
in Nerines, H. J. Elwes, Esq., has for his best N. 
Miss Willmott, N. Mrs. Berkeley, and N. Mrs. 
Godman. 

The Begonias have been recruited by good 
novelties in the tuberous section by Mr. T. S. 
Ware, R. Hartland k Son, and others ; while the 
still more useful and almost perpetual-fiowering 
B. Gloire de Lorraine is hkely to become the fore- 
runner of a separate section ; the floriferous B. 
Mrs. Leopold de Rothschild, raised, or rather 
secured by selection, by Mr. Jas. Hudson, who 
also has a variegated form of it ; and the white 
variety, B. Caledonia, of Mr. Forbes, of Hawick, 
being a good commencement. 

Richardia suffusa, a new primrose- coloured Calla, 
with purple eye; and the rich orange R. Pent- 
land i, Tring Park variety, were certificated to the 
Right Hon. Lord Rothschild (gr., Mr. E. Hill). 

Messrs. Jas. Veitch k Sons have evolved new 
beauties from the showy Pbyllocacti, Amaryllis, 
greenhouse Rhododendrons, and other handsome 
popular genera ; and various other desirable novel- 
ties have appeared, many of which will be found in 
the appended list of new and rare plants, illustrated 
in the Gardeners^ Chronicle in 1899. 

ChRYSANTHEM CMS 

have deservedly occupied much attention during 
1899, and some thirty new varieties have been 
certificated, chiefly to the different specialists. 
There seems to be a laudable wish to advance the 
single- flowered section, which, if carefully pur- 
sued, would meet with good results. 

Among Febns 

there have not been niany novelties certificated, 
though some very useful garden -raised varieties 
for market purposes have appeared. The best 
certificated Fern of the year, perhaps, is the 
Davallia illustris, an elegant, finely-cut species, 
suitable either for large or small plants, for 
baskets, rockeries, or pots, shown by Merrs. Jas. 



Veitch k Sons. The others certificated are the 
distinct Adiantum Burni, and the finely-divided 
Polystichum angulare divisilobum plumosissiffluiD, 
of Messrs. W. k J. Birkenhead. 

Garden Flower.^, &r. 

Of Carnations, Dahlias, Roses, Narcioi, Del- 
phinium, Phloxes, kc. , there have been nomerooi 
new varieties exhibited, many of which have 
possessed remarkable merit. 

Flowering and Ornamental Shrubs. 

Of flowering and ornamental shrubs and treei, 
there have been more varieties certificated this 
usual during the past year, a most grstifjiog 
circumstance. 

The following novelties and rare plaoii vere 
illustrated in the Gardeners* Chronidt in 1899:- 

Aster nanshanicus. May 27i p. 331. 

Begonia Mary Pope, June 3, p. 361. 

Begonia Jessie Pope, June 3, p. 360. 

Campanula Mayi, August 12, p. 127. 

Campanula mirabilis, October 7, pp. 274-5. 

Chrysanthemum Mrs. Alfred Tate, December*^ 
p. 419. 

Cereus candicms Dumesniliana, December % 
p. 4].'). 

Cortaderia Lambleyi foL var , May 27, p. 335. 

Crinum Van Tubergen, August 12, p. 131. 

Deutzia discolor purpurascens, July 15, p. 45. 

Dianthera Ulustris, May 27, p. 331. 

Draciena Douceti, fol. var., May 13, p. 291. 

Dracaena Victoria, October 21, p. 315. 

Echium candicans, July 22, p. 71. 

Erythronium Johnsoni, April 22, p. 253. 

Eucharis Burfordensis, September 23, p. 247. 

Eucharis Stevensii, September 23, p. 243. 

Eucharis Elmetiana, November 4, p. 345. 

Fouquieria oolumoaris, October 7, p. 277. 

Galanthus Cassalia, March 18. p. 165. 

Grape Lady Hastings, Black Mupcat, Augast 19, 
p. 157. 

Gymnogramma scbizophylla prolifera, Supple- 
ment, June 3. 

Iris Sofrana, November 29, p. 391. 

Kalanchoe flammea, July 15, p. 47. 

Lowrya campanulata, February 25, p. 117. 

Narcissus King Alfred, April 8, p. 221. 

Nepenthes Balfouriana, July 29, p. 91. 

Nerine Miss Willmott, November 29. p. 399. 

Passiflora Margaret Wilson, February 11, p. 89. 

Pharus guianeensis albostriata. 

Pittosporum crassifolium, September 9, p. 205. 

Polystichum ang. plumosissimnm, June 3, Sup- 
plement. 

Primula Her Majesty, April 1, p. 203. 

Primula Lady Emily Dyke, March 25, p. 181. 

Primula Swanley Giant Improved, April 1, 
p. 205. 

Raspberry Golden Queen (Veitch), July 22, 
p. 63. 

Rhododendron Kingianum, October 21, p. 306. 

Strawberry Mentmore (Laxton), July 29, p 9X 

Taosonia militaris x , December 30, p. 487. 

Tbamnochortus insignis, April 22, p. 251. 

Thamnochortus spicigerus, April 22, p. 249. 

Veronica Chathamica, November 11, p. 355. 

Veronica Cookiana, October 14, p. 297. 



SEASIDE PLANTING OF TREES 

AND SHRUBS. 

(tontiniu:<1 from p. 433, ttJ. xrri.) 

Of deciduous flowering shrubs preference should 
be given to those that come into leaf late, sod of 
which the foliage is small and of some substanoe, bo 
that it may be able to battle with the spring gslei> 
while those with pinnate leaves are to be preferred 
to those with large entire foliage of little substsDoe. 
For instance, the Bladder Senna (Colntea) makes 
nice neat shrubs, and flowers most freely, generally 
producing its bladder- like seed vessels in profn- 
sion, while the masses of orange-yellow flowers 
that precede these are by no meaos ineflecti^a 
Other Papilionacae are Coronilla emerus, and its 
greenhouse relative Coronilla glauca, which lives 
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throngh tha vinter od the south ooaat in mott 
■aMou, Mid givM ttbiinduice of iti bright yellow 
bloBKou, the firat being quite hardy everywhera ; 
•Dd while we are with tbit genu* it may be quite 
ka well to note loiiie^of the lodigo shraba wbioh 
luiTe proved hardy,' •• ludigofera Doins, and a 
varied from thelnorth-waat Himalaya!, oalled 
Oerardiaiia, both are covered with drooping raoeme* 



the ripoDad wool all along tbe fine ahooU, abund- 
ance of bright, rose-coloured flower*, tucoeeded 
later by iti small, glosiy foliage, but very rarely 
eettiog or maturing any fruits. 

Daphite*. — Another early- flowering shrub wbioh 
Kives it* flowers before it* foliage is tbe oonttnon 
Metereou (Daphne Mezereon) ; it« inSoreeeence is 
diapoted all along it« upright, somswhat stiff 



Fin. 5.— aOLANiMi v 



at bright pink pea-ahaped bio Woi»j | from May 'to 
September, and their [fiaely pinnate foliige i« 

Almmdn. — Perhapa the prettiest little flowering 
■hrnh one can use ia the very early blossoming 
dwarf Almond (Amygdalua nana). This is a neat, 
low shrnb, not eioeeding 2 to 3 'feet in height, 
wbiob grows freely in ordinary dry soil, craaping 
along juit under tbe surface, and throwing up 
abundance of snckers, clothed with small foliag<^ 
nMmbling some of the Willows, and prodncing on 



braoebe*. Tha flowers are fragrant of an evening, 
hot not to be compared to the other Daphnaa proper, 
not even the eommoD Spurge Laurel (D. laureola), 
or its Levant variety, D. pontica, tbe greeniah- 
yellow flowers of which are deliciously sweet of an 
evening. Both of these will thrive at the seaside, 
preferring a somewhat shady spot. The delight- 
folly fragrant trailing Daphne (D. Cneoram), if 
tha soil be moderately rich or peaty, will form 
pretty tufts, and give its sweet floweri twice in the 
year. It should ba planted in the f(«nt of the 



or on the rookery, bnt must have peat and 
to do aatiafaotorily. 
Myriea and OUthraa.—ii yon have peat, both 
Candlaberry Myrtla* (Myrioa) Gale and M. oerilws 
will thrive, bat are not very ornamental, merely 
giving vaiiefy to the border ; while their leavea, 
whea awept by the wind, give off a aoent of Myrtle. 
The dwarf -growing, white - flowered Clethras, do 
well by the sea, aapedally the Alder-leaved kind 
(C. alnifolia) ; and in the favonrad olimat« of oar 
Devon and Comlah ooatt, the finest of the genns, 
the Clethra arborea from Madeir« would donbUesa 
prove hardy, and make a handaoma eveigremi 

£tionymiu.— There are some snbjaots valuable 
for their oraamantal fmits. One of thaae is the 
most attractive, bnt singnlariy ne^eotod Broad- 
leaved Spindle. tne (Gnonymua latif<^na), for It baa 
maeh 1« reoommend it to planters ; but, as London 
remarka, it must not be [daated among a crowd of 
other ■hmba, where it is apt to be drawn up and 
spoiled, bnt put in aa open position, when it deva- 
lopes into a dome-shaped ipacimeD, and will be well 
clothed with its bandsone, broad gtoaay leavea, and 
flowen freely from June to Joly.and in the autumn 
is covered with ita boncbea of lai^ red froita, which 
hang down, and when ripe their oapeulea bant, and 
display their bright orange seeds, which ara prO' 
traded from the valves of the capenle, lemain in 
evidence a long time. The leaves turn a deep 
parplish-red, and are very attraotiva, and when 
they fall the ahining rad.green wood is atill Teiy 
bandeome, and this is enhanced wben the pur]^ 
brown buds become conspicuoni. Oar native 
Spindle-tree (E. etiropKat) also sucoeeds by the 
sea, but is not so good as the Austrian E. latifolus. 

The Hock Orange {Philadeiphvt) may be uiod, 
tbe old variety, P. coronarius, doing beat, though 
I have had the fine P. spedocissimus make large 
bushes, and flower moat abandanCly. 

The FlOHxring CurranU {Bibei sani/iuneum and 
S, aunum) though they at times, when in young 
leaf, get singed with the salt-laden galea, soon 
recover themselves, and is favourable aeaaons 
flower freely. The first will also prodaoe fruit. 

The Litae*, both the common red and white, 
with tbe distinoC Syringa Emodi, from the 
Himalayas, are almost always satisfactory, bat 
should be planted in only small specimens, when 
they will have a chance to become aodimatisad. 
Though their foliage is large, there must be some- 
thing in its form or stmoture that enablaa it to 
withstand roogh winds. 

Of Deulaat, the bardieat are the Japaueae D. 
crenata, either tha single or double -flo waring 
variety, XaA those that come from India, even so 
far north aa Nepal, are not reliable. 

AAiu. — Good use may bs made of the Sumachs 
(Rhus), tha variety, called from its stiff, red-brown 
inflorescence, Stag's Horn (R. iyphina), making 
large straggling shrubs, that are beat beaded back 
every few years. These flower freely on the points 
of tbe shoots, and afterward* the bold pinnate 
foliage turns a brilliant scarlet, and remains 
some time to delight the eye, in contrast to the 
surrounding dark green autumn foliage. Gathered 
when in full colour, and praaaed in a book, the 
foliage retains its bright ookmr, and may be naed 
for decoration ; a thin coat of varnish, or even gam 
arable, will stiffen tbe leavea, and help them to 
retain thdr oolonr. A variety of the K. American 
Rhus glabra, with foliage Uke a Fern, called 
laoiniata, is worth growing for tbis alone; bnt 
the Cobweb ■ tree, Rhus Cotinas, or Venetian 
Sumacb, form* a moat attractive object, and when 
covered with it* singular seawsed-like flower- heads, 
is very ornamental. It shoald be granted a warm 
sheltered spot, and it lovea a moist peaty soil. 

iS(opfty/eo,— The Bladder Nat*. Staphylea, ara 
deairabla, both from their dialinct foliage and their 
sweet-soentad white flowen. The pinnate-leaved 
kind is a native plant, but the K. American kinds 
are quite as hardy. The S. oolduc* flower* too 
early for our cold spring*, but is excellent when 
grown in pots tor forciog. 
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FRUIT-TBEE ENEMIES. 

Unfortunately, there are still a few icsect- 
pesU for which no certain cure has up to the 
preeent been foand, but a great deal of disease 
which now exists could be checked, and in come 
cases in time entirely cured, if greater attention 
were paid to washing the trees in the winter or 
early spring, and spriokliog lime aroand the roots, 
as most of the pests lie dormant or in the chrysalis 
stage, in the ground or in the orerioes of the bark. 

I give below two excellent winter washes for trees, 
which if tried once, will I think always be used. The 
tirst should be used for Codlin«moth and American- 
blight, the second one for Lichen or other parasites : 
—1. Boil 3 lb. soft-soap in half-agallon of waur 
for one hour, stirring frequently ; then take from 
the fire, and pour into it 1^ pint of petroleum ; stir 
the mixture thoroughly until it becomes milky- 
looking, then add 24 gals, of water (rain-water 
preferred), stir again, and the wash is ready for 
use. It can be applied with an ordinary syringe 
while fairly warm. 

2. Get a wooden pail or tub, and dissolve 1 lb. 
caustic soda in a little hot water, pouring the water 
on gently ; also dissolve 1 lb. pearlash, mix them 
together, and dilute with 10 gals, of water. This 
should be applied with a brush, and worked well 
in to the crevices of the bark. 

The following show the most generally known 
enemies of our fruit-gardens, and Uie methods used 
for successfully combating with these pests :— 

Ck>DLIN-MOTH. 

The larvsd of this most destructive of all insect- 
pests are found in the curled -up leaves of Apple- 
trees, generally in May. All the affected leaves 
should bc^ if possible, picked off and burnt. 
Later on in the season, the small and defotmed 
fruiU which drop off (not windfalls) should be 
treated in the same manner, or given to the pigs ; 
well spraying the trees with the paraffin-wash 
mentioned in the last paragraph of this article. 

Black Currant BIitk or ••Bio Bud." 
There does not seem to be a cure, so far, for this 
destructive pest, which ruins whole plantations. 
Some growers pull up and burn all the affected 
bushes, and dig in a quantity of gas lime into the 
soil. Others, again, prune back very hard half of 
their bushes one year, and the remainder the next. 
This means a great loss as regards fruit. I have 
heard that where fowls are allowed the run of the 
orchards or fruit plantations the mite is scarcely 
ever seen, and the slight damage they do to the 
fruit-buds is more than repaid by a crop free from 
disease. It is well to plant Black Currants in rows, 
with other bushes between, to prevent the spread 
of the disease. 

American Blight. 
A wooUy-looking substance, investing a coccus, 
and principally infecting Apple-trees. The fol- 
lowing recipe of a well-known fruit-grower is 
an excellent one : — Arseniu of soda, 1 oz. ; 
soluble petroleum, 2 lbs. (if this latter is not 
obtainable, boU 1^ lb. of soft soap in 1 gallon of 
water (rain-water), and when melted, take from 
the fire and add J pint of paraffin-oil, mixing 
thoroughly), and 12 gallons of rain-water. Dissolve 
each separately, the petroleum being dissolved in 
hot water, and stir them well together in an old 
wooden tub. Well syringe the trees with this 
mixture, and wherever possible, brush the boughs 
with a small brush dipped in the solution. 

GOOSKBERRY ClDSTER-CUP FUNtiUS. 

This parasite affects both fruit and leaves, which, 
when attacked, show yellowish spots, gradually 
turning to oraugered. This disease greatly enfeebles 
the trees, and, unfortunately, there does not appear 
to be a radical cure. The best way is to cut off 
and bum all the affected boughs, and spray the 
bushes with sulphide of potassium or liverof- 
sulphur, using ^ oz. to 1 gallon of rain-water. 

Gooseberry Caterpillar. 
The saw-fly lays its eggs on the under side of the 
leaf, and having done to falls to the ground, where 



it* remains in the pupa state till the following 
autumn. Pick off the affected leaves and bum 
them, then epriokle Hellebore • powder on the 
bushes after a shower, and in a few days well 
syringe them with clean water. In the autumn 
take away the top soil around the affected bushes 
and ipread lime and soot underneath, adding fresh 
soiL Then towards the end of March dig in more 
lime. 

Canrer. 

The signs of attack are shrivelling and crinkling 
of the bark, which at last bursts, and a large gapbg 
wound is formed. This disease is generally caused 
by poorness of the soil, and by a fungus mhich 
enters the cracks of the bark ; the best remedy is 
to remove some of the earth and give the tree a 
good dressing of manure. The wound should also 
be dressed, rubbing it with a chisel till the healthy 
wood appears, and then brush on Stockholm tar. 

Mildew. 

The following solution is excellent for syringing 
or spraying trees with. In dry weather use liver- 
of -sulphur, 1 oz. to 10 gallons of water ; in wet 
weather, 1 oz. to 6 gallons. 

GCMMTNG. 

If this occurs to a large extent the tree will 
slowly die. The best method to stop gumming is 
to scrape all the gum away and well wash the place 
where it formed, and stop it with a mixture of tar, 
clay, and horsedung. 

Lichen or ••Moss." 

Wash the trees thoroughly with a strong solution 
of lime-water, and later scrape off the lichen, taking 
care not to injure the bark. 

Ants. 

Pour boiling water into their holes ; or paraffin 
is equally good. 

Aphis, or Green- fly. 

Well syringe end spray the affected trees with a 
paraflin wash, made as follows : Boil 1 lb soft-soap 
for one hour in a quart of water, remove from the 
fire and add half-a-piut of paraffin-oil, stir well and 
dilute with 10 gallons of water. E. H, Potter, 
Bedford Road, South Woodford, Eatex. 
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ROSES OF RECENT ORIGIN. 

Since the introduction of Turner's Crimson 
Rambler in 1893, no climbing variety of equal 
value for garden decoration has appeared. We 
have indeed had those miniature beauties — Aglaia, 
Thalia, and Euphn/syne ; but I do not think they 
have made much impression upon the minds of 
rosarians. In any case they have not created for 
themselves a universal popularity, such as that 
which was at once achieved by the brilliant 
climber (which, nevertheless, was very fortunate 
in its English introducers) to which I have referred. 
Nor do .1 care much for Alister Stella Gray. Its 
flowers are almost too small to be effective ; they 
are pretty when in bud, or even half-expanded, 
but they are not so attractive when fully blown. 
It is said to be a variation from William Allen 
Richardson ; if so, I can only say that the parent 
is infinitely superior to iu offspring. Both, how- 
ever, are lacking in substance and compactness of 
petal, a serious limitation. Then we have a white 
Marshal Niel, which, as might have been antici- 
pated,is not pure white. It has not, consequently, met 
with what could justly be termed an enthusiastic 
reception. Any Rose poisessing the regrettably 
pendulous habit, tenderness of nature, and suscep- 
tibility to atmospheric influences (especially heavy 
rain) as Mar^ohal Niel, is not constitutionally 
adapted for garden cultivation ; it should be re- 
stricted to the regions of glass. Climbing Perle des 
Jardins is better adapted for open-air culture ; but 
while.^often richly^ effective, it has a tendency to 



open impel fectly ; there seems to be some error in 
the arrangement of its petals, which Nature is 
utterly unable to rectify. I ha\ e a large plant of 
this beautiful climber on the end wall of this 
manse, "locking," as Tennyson says of bis dark 
Cedar, in Maud, "to the south, and fed with 
delicate air " (though not yet ** haunted by a starry 
head **) ; but I fiod that though adequately pn^ 
tectedfrom frost during the winter, and productive 
of exquisite foliage during the summer, the new 
shoots being always of a tender chocolate colour, 
it is by no means very prolific of its flowets. The 
original non-dimbing Perle des Jardins in the open 
garden is, mirabile dkiu I much more productive, 
though growing in a somewhat shady situation. A 
derivative from this Rose, entitled the White Perle, 
is a favourite with me; the delicate carmine- 
tinting on the edges of the white petals being 
very picturesque. Climbing Mrs. W. J. Grant, 
newly introduced into cultivation by Mr. William 
Paul, of Waltham Cross, has had a gratifying 
reception, and promises to be a very valuable 
"introduction.'* Several of Mr. Paul's Roaes of 
comparatively recent origin have already achieved 
an enviable renown, especially such fine varieties 
as Enchantress, creamy-white in colour, and bearing 
a profusion of its graceful flowers, a precious hybrid 
between the Teas and the Chinas, and the most 
perpetual of all Roses, flowering very freely in 
winter under glass ; Empress Alexandra of Russia, 
whose very remarkable odour has of late created a 
kind of controversy with regard to its value among 
Rose cultivators; Aurora, a charmingly-coloured 
pink Hybrid Tea; and Tennyson, which is de- 
scribed as deriving its characteristics from Mr. 
Paul's White Lady, still one of the grandest Rosea 
of its special class. 

Another hybrid Tea Rose of the rarest beauty 
and of commanding dimensions, besides being 
fragrant and very floriferous, is Bessie Brown, 
raised and introduced by those eminent Irish 
rosarians the Dicksons, of Newtownards, whoee 
Meta, Beryl, Ulster, and Ardsrover (the last 
mentioned variety being a brilliant crimson, with a 
climbing tendency), are also highly interesting 
recent introductions. Purity, a beautiful white 
hybrid Bourbon, for which we are indebted to 
Messrs. Cooling 9l Sons, has won the Gold Medal 
at the National Rose Society, the highest honour 
that Association can bestow. Another new Rose 
that has been equally successful in this special 
direction, and promises to be of permanent value, 
is Mrs. James Cocker, raised by the well-known 
Aberdeen rosarians, whose attributes (I mean those 
of the Rose) have been derived from Mabel 
Morrison, a white Baroness Rothschild, and Mrt. 
John Laing. One of the loveliest varieties of 
recent origination is expressively entitled Sunrise, 
by reason of its extremely bright and luminous 
hues. It was raised by the Messrs. Piper, at their 
Uckfield Nurseries, in Sussex, and I had the 
gratification of seeing it nearly two years before the 
date of its introduction. Paul's Royal Scarlet I 
have recently acquired, and anticipate that it will 
prove a great acquisition. 

Among recently-introduced (Continental varieties, 
two of the most promisiog are Comtesse Vitali and 
Grande Duchesse Anastasie (Nabonnand, 1898); 
while the richly-coloured Roses raised at I^ons, 
and dedicated by the great French rosarian of that 
region to the memories of J. B. and Catherine 
Guillot, have already achieved a considerable 
reputation. David R, ffilliamaon. 



FLORISTS' Flowers. 



A PLEA FOR THE FANCY PELARGONIUM. 

Who actually originated the fancy Pelargonium 
we shall probably never know with certainty, but 
there is reason to believe the remote parents were 
the species P. angulosum and P. grandiflorunL 
About the year 1840 the varieties were very few, 
and they chiefly of continental origin, such as Acidis, 
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lightly syriiiged in ■miny weather, never allowing 
the toil in the poti to beoome dry, or the foliage to 
flag. Fumigation ia neoessary ahoold the plants 
beoome infested with green -fly. Overpotting mnst 
be ayoided as a mistake that may aoooont for many 
failures. The root aooommodation needs to be 
more restricted than in the case of |he large- 
flowered type. 

The treatment after blooming may be set forth in 
a few words. By the end of Jaly or the beginning 
of August, the plants should be turned out of the 
pots, the soil shaken from their roots, and the latter 
pruned at their points previous to repotting^ 
eeleoting pots just large enough to take the roots ; 
then replaced in the greenhouse, shaded from the 
«un at midday, and kept a little close for a few days. 
Frequent syringings overhead dionld be givM. 

A display of bkiom can be had in autumn and 
the early months of winter by striking cuttings in 
May or early in June ; a little warmth is necessary 
for these late ones, to cause them to expand their 
blossoms freely. A good compost for such plants 
is equal parts of good turfy Iomi, peat, well-deoom- 
posed cow-manure, and leaf-mould, with a good 
portion of silver-sand. The pots, at the last shift, 
ahould be made nearly half full of drainage. 

The following varieties of fancy Pelargoniums 
are obtainable? Delicatum and Roi des Fantasies, 
two varieties which have been in cultivation nearly 
or quite half a century ; Nelly Fordham, Princess 
Took, a charming light variety ; Bridesmaid, Mrs. 
Alfred Wigan, and Princess Helena. R. D, 

Popular Wuitk Chrysanthemums. 
Lot king over the records of the shows it is 
onrious to notice what a high position many of the 
good white varieties occupy. First of all show 
Chrysanthemums is Calvat's fine variety, Madame 
Camot. Others in order of merit are Madame 
Onstave Henry, Mrs. J. Lewis, Pride of Exmouth, 
Madame L. Remy, Mrs. H. Weeks, Mutual Friend, 
Nellie Pockett, Simplicity, Madame Ph. Rivoire, 
Ac. C. H, P. 

Propagation of Chrysanthemums. 

No time should be lost in getting in cuttings 
of varieties of all sections, whether the blooms 
•are required for exhibition or for home use. 
With a few exceptions, the five members of the 
Viviand Morel family, all Japanese varieties, are 
the better for a long season of uninterrupted 
growth. In the cmo of incurved varieties, early 
propagation is the more necessary. Contemporary 
growers do not succeed with the Chinese type of 
Chrysanthemum as they might do, by growing 
the plants in a more natural manner. Incurved 
Chrysanthemums require a long season of steady, 
uniDterrupted growth, so that progress is marked 
by gradu^ maturation of the wood-tissues. It is 
only under the latter conditions that perfect 
examples of this section can be obtained. 

Liverpool cultivators twenty years since did not 
dream of taking their cuttings of the "Queen" 
family in February, they preferred to insert 
them in December. I have seen better blooms of 
this type growing against a south wall many 
years ago than I have seen blossoming in the 
best appointed greenhouse during the past two 
seasons. 

The single-pot system of propagation is best. If 
etout cuttings are inserted in sandy soil under a 
handlight in a cool house they emit roots readily, 
and with careful attention which will prevent 
moisture condensing on the leaves and stems, the 
tiny plants in one month's time will be ready for a 
position dose to the glass in a house where frost 
only is excluded. Directly the small pots are full 
of roots shift on the plants to larger ones, and do 
not wait for a fixed date. There must be no check 
to growth. 

Watering at this season of the year should be 
•done with extreme care. Loss of chlorophyll, or 
-colouring matter, in the leaves, is due to a check to 
growth caused by inaction of the roots, owing to 
an excess of moisture. The best, and much the 
easiest, of cures for pale-coloured foliage in Chrys- 



anthemums, is to keep the soil in the pots on the 
dry side, until a change in the colour of the leaves 
takes place, even if the leaves are almost at the 
flagging stage. 

Cuttings of decorative varieties should now be 
inserted, and to save space and time, two cuttings 
may be put in one pot. Both can be grown on 
together, or may be divided at potting time with- 
out much oheck. Do not forget a good batch of 
single-flowered varieties ; they will be found most 
useful at next Christmas. It is surprising what a 
long time the blooms of this type will last on 
the plants if the house is kept oool and airy. E, 
Mciyneux, 

The Week's Work. 

THB HABDY FBI7ZT dABBBV. 

By A. W4aD, Qardeasr, Btoke Bdith Pftrk, Hartford. 

Morello Oh«rrie$ bear on the wood made during 
the previous season, and fruiting-spun are there- 
fore unneoessaiy. A mistake, and that a oonmion 
one, is to lay in far too much young wood during the 
summer, and these in ooosequence beoom e much 
crowded. Trees in such a condition must be well 
thinned out, and care taken in future to see that this 
error is not repeated. The first thing to be done is 
to cut away sJl the weakest and awkwardly-plaoed 
shoots and retain only the best, both in refnrd to 
their strength and situation. The knueeman 
must see that enough are left to furnish each tree 
with a sufficiency of bearing wood, which, when 
laid, ;should not be nearer to each other than 
from 3 to 4 inches. In the case of young trees, as 
numy shoots must be left as are requirite for 
furnishing and extending them ; but cut back, or 
remove as may appear neoessary, any that are 
unduly strong. Trees that have become very 
crowdled, may, with advantage, be relieved of 
a few of the oldest and decrepit branches. Should 
tiiis be impracticable such old branches may be 
shortened back to a point from which younger and 
healthy ones emanate. 

Sweet Cherritt* require treatment different to that 
advised for the Morello, inasmuch as they fruit 
upon spurs. If the trees were given proper cultural 
treatment last summer, but little needs now to be 
done, beyond shortening spur-growths, and tipping 
or cutting back, acconiing to the space to be 
covered, young shoots that are retained to extend 
the tree or to replace faulty branches. Choioe 
Cherries are well worth the protection afforded by 
a wall, and for such positions trees trained in 
diagonal form are best. The "fan" method is 
sometimes employed. Young trees trained after 
the latter form must be given close attention, and 
sufficient shoots left on uie ends of the main and 
subsidiary branches to extend the tree. Cut back 
any "foreright" shoots to form fruiting spurs. 
Young trees that are trained diagonally will need, 
in addition to the shoots at the extremities of the 
branches, one left also on the main stem for upward 
extension. This will now require to be shortened 
to a point from which two shoots may be trained 
out nght and left to form another tier of branches, 
and one to extend the main stem. Cordon-trainea 
trees bear remarkably well if kept summer pinched. 
Cut back upon such trees any extra long spurs. 
Dessert Cherries are not a success on all soils, and 
in some instances make too strong a growth, and 
gum badly. Lime-rubble is a go<M correetive in 
such cases, and lifting and laying the roots out in 
compost in which the latter is frMly mingled. Im- 
poverished trees should be ffiven a dressing of 3 lb. 
Done-meal, and 1 lb. each of muriate of potash and 
superphosphate of lime. Mix all together, and 
strew on uie surface at the rate of 2 oz. per square 
yard. The Kentish or '* Pie " Cherry succeeds well 
on north or east widls as fans, and needs similar 
treatment to that described above. 

Plunu, — Established trees require much the 
same kind of pruning as the Cherry and Pear. Old 
and barren trees, havine spurs projecting some 
distance from the wall, should be dealt with in the 
same manner as directed for Apricots, and if the 
trees are healthy, a fair quantity of new compost 
placed over the roots, after removing the inert 
surface-soil, will prove of great assistance in effect- 
ing their renovation. Ooraons need to be closely 
spurred, and Uiin them out if they have be- 
come crowded. Upon young cordons, cut back 



last year's nowths as far as appears needful, and 
to a sound bud. Cordons may be trained to reach 
the ooping of any ordinary wall ia three seaaoos. 
Some varieties of Plums do not snoeeed aa eotdooa, 
two notable examples being Victoria and Ooldan 
Drop. The latter, trained fan-shape, does woll 
here on west, east, and north aspects. Impoverish- 
ment is ofttimes the cause of wall Plums oeaaing to 
bear satiabotorily, and nothing restofes them more 
quickly than a 2-inoh mulch of partly-decayed 
manure, applied after loosening the sunaoe-sc^L 
The chemiod manures recommended for Cherries 
may be used when farmyard or stable-manure ia 
unobtainable. 

THB QBOUIB H0178S8. 

Bar W. H. Toeve, Orekld Qvoww to Mr 
Bsitb, Obie lAwm. WmH ' 



Propagaium qf Ordkicis.— Like the majori^ of 
MoBOcotyledoas, Orohids can rarely be propagated 
from **outtings,'*as the term is generally under- 
stood, but easily from ofbhoota, or adventitioiis 
growths. Propagation by seed as a means of pre- 
serving the species has been seldom attempted, the 
diief aim having been to raise seedlings of hybrid 
parentsjge. Thero aro one or two other methods 
by which our stodc of certain Orchids may be 
increased, snob as by the division of the root-stock, 
or rhisome, psendobulb, and leaf-stem. The first 
may be employed in nearly all esse s whero the 
plant has a progressive root-stock, to which ars 
attached healthy living bulbs, with dormant 
« eyes ** or buds. In this case the root-stock should 
be notched or entirely severed immediately in front 
of a promisinff bulb, far enough back from the 
leading growth to prevent injury resulting to the 
main pl^t. This operation should be performed 
now, when the plants are mora or less at rest, so 
that the dormant bud may subsequently benefit 
from the early flow of sap, and commence to grow 
at the best season for ensuring mature development 
ultimately. Until the new growth has attained 
a condition suitable for the emission of roots, the 
plants must not be disturbed ; then, however, they 
uiould be divided and potted- up, and treated as 
the plant from which they were obtained. This 
method applies more especially to CatUeyaa, 
Laelias, Epidendrums, Dendrobiums, Coelogynes, &c. 
Cypripediums may be divided when the plants are 
being repotted, and even if there be no roots on 
the severed portions, pot them up, afford them 
careful treatment, and in most cases success will 
follow. Every portion of the root-stock of valuable 
Cypripediums should be saved, as the chances are 
greatly in favour of its breaking into life again. 
These need not be immediately potted, but laid 
amongst the plants on a moist stage. 

DivUion of Paeudo-bulhs.— The genus Dendro- 
bium, and one or two others, are most easily 
propsgated hj this method. Most Indian and 
Burmese species of Dendrobium having stem-like 
pseudo-bulbs may be cut into len^;ths, and laid on any 
moist substance in a warm position, and they will 
tmduce growths from nodes that have not flowered. 
Theee, when they commence to emit roots may be 

Sut into small pots. Species of Dendrobium that 
o not root eo readily should only be cut half-wsy 
through between every second joint, otherwiM 
decay may set in and destroy the portions. 
Hybrids may be treated similarly to the species 
from which they were obtained. The New Guinea, 
Australian, the D. thyrsiflorum, and D. nigro- 
hirsute sections of Dendrobium can seldom, if ever, 
be propag^ed in this manner. Sometimes adven- 
titious growths appear near the apex of the pseudo- 
bulbs, and these should be allowed to remain until 
roots appear, when they may be removed and 
potted. Thunias are easilv propagated by cutting 
the old living pseudo-bulbs into short lengths, 
moA inserting them in moist sand, when the new 
growths will eventually throw out roots. The 
apical portion of the deciduous Calanthe pseudo- 
bulbs may be treated in like manner. Various 
species of Catasetum, Cycnoches, and Mormodee, 
may also be increased by this method, though in 
their case moisture at the base may act as a 
deterrent. 

The Vanda Section of the Orchid family cannot 
be propagated by any regular method, their increase 
being more the result oi chance than calculation. 
In certain cases, however, strong plants of Vanda 
tricolor, V. insignis, V. suavis, and a few others 
having long bare stems, may be notched in a 
favourable position, and the portion between the 
notch and the lower leaves encased with moss, and 
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kept moist to encourage the formation of rooti. 
When these hare reached some inches iu length, 
separate the upper portion at the notch and pot it 
up, leaving the basal portion in the original pot, 
so that side-growths may occur, which in their turn 
may also be taken off. 

Tht Genus PhcUcenopsis furnishes us with a pecu- 
liar form of propagation, viz , by young plants 
which develop on the flower-spikes. To encourage 
the production of these the spikes should be per- 
mitted to remain after the flowers are removed, 
and in numerous instances young plants will form, 
which may be taken off when roots have been 
emitted. P. Stnartiana sometimes produces plants 
from the roots, but so far as my observation has 
gone, is the only one that does so. 



FBXnXS T7KDER GLASS. 

By J. Roberts, Gardener to tte Duke of Portlind, Welbeck 

Abbey, Worksop. 

Ptaches and NectarifiM. — Where these have been 
kept moist, and well fed at the roots since the fall of 
the leaf, and given proper ventilation, there should 
now be no anxiety about bud-dropping. Steady 
forcing should result in strong and perfect blossoms. 
Avoid keeping the buds constantly saturated with 
moisture, as it tends to encourage too rapid wood- 
bad development. Freshly-startiDd houses should 
be kept at a temperature of 45"* to 50° with a rise 
of 10"* from sun-heat. Give the borders a dressing 
of burnt ashes, and wash it well into the border. 
Houses containing trees in flower must be kept 
ventilated night and day, to keep the air in 
motion, as stagnation of atmosphere is fatal to 
suooessful fertilisation. Take advantage of bright 
days to get the pollen into the best condition, and 
go carefully over the whole of the flowers with a 
small soft- haired brush. This should be repeated 
daily until the petals begin to drop. A tempera- 
ture of 50** to 55° will be suitable during the flower- 
ing stag^e. Any late houses not yet dressed with 
insecticides should be treated without delay, and 
all tying and training completed as soon as possible. 

Figs,— The cultivation of Figs is steadily in- 
creasing ; they can be forced in pots with ease and 
certainty. For very early forcing it is necessary 
to have bushes that were potted late in summer, 
and that have got well established in their pots or 
tubs, before winter. Such plants may be intro- 
duced into heat at any time during December, and 
successions should follow at the present time. The 
most favourabl: means for starting Figs is a 
mild hot-bed of leaves, with a slight admixture of 
short dung. This should be well blended and 
sweetened before introducing the Figs. Half- 
plunge the pots, and keep them in a steady tem- 
perature of about 65°. When once started, never 
allow the plants to suffer for want of water. The 
best varieties for forcing are Brown Turkey, 
White Marseilles, and Negro Largo ; some of the 
newer kinds are earlier, and that is all that can be 
said in their favour. Where there are established 
houses, the earliest should now be advancing into 
fruit and growth, and a succession-house may be 
started. Where the conditions are favourable, a 
slight hot-bed placed over the roots is a great 
inducement in developing the young fruits in the 
earlier stsges of growth. Ventilate freely on all 
favourable occasions, to keep the growths firm and 
steady. Disbud all' useless and badly-placed 
growths as early as possible. 

PropagcUion of Fig^.—The present is the best 
time for preparing a new stock. Any shoots of 
last year's growth should be cut into lengths, 
retaining one eye on each, and these may be 
inserted singly in small pots, or several in larger 
ones, putting them just oelow the surface of the 
soil. Place them in a steady bottom-heat of 70° to 
75% taking care not to keep them too wet until 
growth commences. 

Cucumbers. — The winter- fruiting plants, if not 
over-cropped, will still yield many fruits. If a 
little more freedom in the growth is permitted, and 
a top-dressing of light fibrous loam and loaf-mould 
given, fresh root-action will be induced. A night 
temperature of 65° to 70° should be maintained, 
and advantage taken of every sunny day to change 
the air in the house. Seed of some approved 
variety should be sown at once in a bottom- 
heat of 70°, keeping the young plants well up to 
the light as soon as they appear. Fermenting 
materials may also be ptepared for planting- time 
by mixing together half leaves and horse- dung. 



Melons. — No time should now be lost in making 
an early sowing in a bottom*heat not exceeding 75°, 
as it is a mistake to develop germination too 
rapidly at this season. A stiff, sturdy-stemmed 
plant should be the aim. Sow singly in small pots 
in light fibrous loam, and keep the young plants 
close to the glass in a night temperature of 70*. A 
good selection of Hero of Lockinge and Crump's 
Blenheim Orange are good types for early work. 



PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 

By T. Bdwardh, Plant Foreman, Royal Gardens, Frogmore. 

Fuchsias. — Plants struck in the autumn should 
now be moved into 5-inch pots, using a compost of 
three parts good fibrous loam and one part decayed 
manure, with a good sprinkling of sand ; pot firmly, 
and encourage sturdy growth by placing the plants 
near to the glass in a warm house. Such varieties 
as Lady Heytesbury do not require stopping ; if 
well grown, and fed later with liquid-manure, they 
will form perfect pyramids of bloom in May and 
Juno. Stock plants may now be cut into shape 
and watered. Springing twice a day will assist 
them to break uniformly ; when the shoots are just 
beginning to burst into leaf, the plants should be 
shaken out and repotted. 

Cape Pelargoniums will also require to be potted, 
using similar compost as for Fuchsias, but cooler 
treatment is necessary, and air at all times. Some 
stopping of shoots may be needful, and an occa- 
sional fumigation, to prevent aphis. So much 
indoor decoration is now required, that large, 
formally- trained plants are seldom ffrown; but 
well-grown, bushy Pelargoniums are always bricht 
and effective. Early varieties should be moved to 
warm pits, 50° to 55° night temperature. 

Primulas and Cinerarias advancing to bloom will 
be much improved in flower and colour of foliage if 
watered with weak guano aod soot-water. The 
same stimulant will suit Freesias, which will 
require a neat stake for each bulb, so that the 
flower-spikes may be trained straightly. 

Stove PlaiUs. —Gardenias for winter-flowering are 
best grown in pots, and a fresh stock raised annually 
from cuttings. They should flower in 6-inch pots ; 
if rooted early and stopped occasionally to ensure 
compact habit, young plants give larger flowers 
and netter stems for cutting than old ones. They 
require a brisk heat — 70* night temperature— to 
bring them into flower in Januaiy. As soon as 
the bud is formed, pinch out the shoots ; if these 
are left to grow, the buds frequently become blind. 
For later flowering, plants put out in a bed will 

Sroduce blooms in large quantities during April and 
[ay. A compost of equal parts of loam and peat, 
with a sprinkling of sand, suits the Gardenia well. 
Top-dress after the second year, and replant after 
the third. Codiieums (Crotons), Cordylines (Dra- 
cfenas), &o., that have been previously rooted, and 
are ready for potting, may be shifted on, and kept 
in a strong heat with atmospheric moisture. The 
earliest Tuberoses should now be started in 5-inch 
pots, using light sandy soil. Place the bulb about 
half its depth in the soil, and plunge in bottom- 
heat in the forcing- house ; water once only, and 
no more will be required until the roots become 
active, and growth has commenced. 

THB KITCHEN GABDEN. 

By A. Ohatmax, Oardener to Oaptaln HoLvoan, Westonblrt, 
Tetbory, Qlouoeateiahire. 

Horseradish, — Evenly-shaped roots can only be 
produced by cultivation. Lift the roots now, and 
select the strongest for use. Tie them in bundles 
and cover them with soil or sand, or they may be 
laid in trenches under a north wall. The smaller 
roots from six to nine inches long will be required 
for planting. Well trench the soil, and pick out 
all small roots. Trench again and add some 
well-decomposed farmyard manure at the bottom. 
When the soil has become settled it may be firmly 
trodden down, and the selected small roots dibbled 
in deeply at about one foot apart. 

Artichokes (Jerusa^tm). — To obtain tubers of 
good size it is essential that they be lifted annually 
and the largest selected for use. If these be stored 
in moist sand or pitted in the open to exclude the 
air, they will keep fresh for a long time. The 
tubers next in size may be retained for seed. If 
required to be grown in the samr position the soil 
should be deeply trenched, cleaned, and manured, 
and after allowing the ground to settle, the tubers 



should be dibbled in, in rows 2 feet wide, allowing 
a distance of 9 inches between each set, and insert- 
ing them about 5 inches in the soil. Sutton's 
White is a great improvement on the old purple 
variety, both in productiveness and flavour, tne 
tubers being also well shaped, pure white in colour, 
and having fewer eyes. 

Artichokes {Ohbe), — These are less hardy, and 
require protection during the winter months. If 
straw or litter has been placed round the crowns, 
an examination should be made to see whether 
rain has penetrated it, and if there are signs of 
decay it should be removed during dry weather> 
and some fresh straw placed in its stead. 

Rhubarb. — This vegetable is always in demand at 
this season of the year. It is easily forced, and 
the largest sticks may be obtained if strong roots 
of from two to three year« growth are available. 
Rhubarb may be forced in the open ground, just 
as was advised last week in the case of Seakale. 
A good crop may be ensured, however, if it is 
cultivated in a Mushroom -house, or similar struc- 
ture, where a fairly even temperature between 55* 
and 60^ may be maintained. Crowns of the smaller 
and earlier-growing varieties, such as Champagne^ 
Early Scarlet, Royal Albert, and Kelway's Queen, 
may now be lifted and placed in their forcing 
quarters, working some leaf -mould or other light 
soil between the roots. Occasional waterings with 
tepid water will be necessary. 
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Hardy Fern and Alpine Roclc Garden, — Remove 
decayed folia^ from the crowns of choice dwarf 
plants, and give them a top dressing of the best 
leaf -mould and sand. To prevent grubs and other 
troublesome pests, use finely -ground glass. Cork 
refuse is also suitable for such use in the rockery. 
Loosen the soil during mild weather with a small 
hand-fork. 

Frost and Snow. — Every precaution should be 
taken to provide against frost and snow. Have 
mats in readiness, and plenty of bracken, which is 
still one of the best natural coverings we have. 
Wreaths of twisted bracken are invaluable for 
binding round tender plants and shrubs. A num- 
ber of props should be ready for shaking snow from 
Coniferous trees, &c , and for leaving as supports 
during the night. 

Bamboo Dell, — If the Bamboos have been planted 
on the sunny side of the dell, they will be partly 
screened from cold winds ; but if the clumps have 
assumed good dimensions, stout stakes aod cord 
will be needed to support them. Strong east winds 
or snow brown the foliage of these plants. Small 
sngar-tubs make the best protections for young 
pluits and choice species by covering them com- 
pletely over. The same treatment can be given 
many half-hardy plants during severe frost. 

Rhododendrons, Camellias, and Azaleas, — In 
localities where these are growing outside, tiffany 
is nseful to cover the early bods, which are very 
prominent this year ; Rhododendrons Nobleanum, 
prsscox, aod ciliatum ; Camellia japonica and Azalea 
indica are worth a little extra care. Azaleas, if 
nipped in the bud rarely open perfectly. 

Bulb Oarden. — Anemones and Ranunculus should 
be planted during genial weather. A sunny, weli 
drained position suits them best, and they need a- 
deep and good loamy soil, enriched with plenty of 
w^l-rotted cow-manure, and a little sand and soot. 
When the beds are ready, plant the bulbs rather 
closely together, and 2 to 3 inches deep. The 
rarer kinds of the bulbous section of Irises, viz., 
Bakeriana, Danfordi, Histrio, Rosenbachiana, are 
fast approaching their Qowering stage, and the 
most useful Iris stylosa is now in full blossom. 
The flower-spikes, as they appear, should be given 
neat stakes to support them during boisterous 
weather. A sharp look-out is necessary, for slugs 
are their worst enemy ; they eat off the spikes as 
soon as they have appeared, unless great vigilance 
is exercised. 

The Shrubberies,— Thoae intending to make new 
or add to or re- arrange ornamental shrubberies 
should lose no time in commencing the work. The 
weather being damp, and free from much frost, 
the taking up and relaying of turf in conjunction 
with digging may proceed apace. 
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EDITORIAL. NOTICES. 



ADVeimseMCNTS should b« Mffit to tiM PUBUaHCIt 

Lsttersfor Publication, at wril at m^k mu and yhmte >br 
fuming, ikouUi h$ addrmmd to th$ EDITOR, 41, Wollinc. 
ton Streot, Covont Qordon, London. CmmtimUatUmi 
ikoMld ftf w mif i' MJ i oa ova 8u>a <nn.T or thb PApaa, 
mtU a§ turtit <n Ou wtek af vottau^amd daty fl^Ntd by 
flUwritor. IJiMinA, IM rtyaafan arW aol Uprt m itdt bal 
fei|i< at a yaoftiaCwqryoodyiiUA. 

7ft« ACttor doM aotaiuitrialai to jMy /br any ttrnfribiiHonf, 
or to nhim amtMcC oow n a wl o aM oat or iOatlraltonf, wOiM 
by §p§ouu> arrBiif0MM(> 



APPOINTMENTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 



•prrvanAv ta« ,a/^^d^I Meeting of the National 

TUESDAY, JAir. lOj Dahlia Society. 

THURSDAY, Jan. 18— Unnean Society, Meeting. 

SALES. 

MONDAT, Jav. 15.— Dutch Bolbe, Boeet, Oreenhonee Flante, 
Ac, at Protheroe ft Monie' Rooma. 

WBDNB3DAT, Jah. 17.— Japanese LiUee, Tnberoeee, Palm* 
seede, Ck>ntinental Plants, Lily of the Valley Crowns, Ac., 
at Protheroe k Morris' Rooms. Froit Tree«, Roses, Pearl 
Tuberoeee, Azancaria excelsa, at Stevens' Rooma 

THURSDAY, Jan. 18.— Roses and Liliums flrom Jtpsn, and 
HerlMceons Phwis, at Sterens' Rooms. 

FRIDAY, Jan. 19.— Imported and Established Orchids, at 
Protheroe A Morris' Kooms. 



AvaaAOE TaMPRaATuaa for the ensuing week, deduced from 

Obeenrations of Forty-three Years, at Ohiswick.— 16*8*. 
Actual TEMPaaATuace :— 

London.— Januory 10 (6 p.m.) : Max. 47^ ; Min. 88®— 

January 11 : Light frost ; dull. 
PaoTWCBa.— Jonuary 10 (6 p.m.) : Max. 47^, S.W. Ire- 
land ; Miu. sr*, N.E. Scotland. 



Schedules. 



At this season of the year many 
of the committees and officials 
having the management of flower- 
shows will be busy concocting their schedules 
and formulating the regulations for the shows 
to be held in the autumn or summer. They 
cannot be too particular. The greater part of 
the protests that are raised, and of the dis- 
satisfaction that is occasionally felt, is due to 
the faulty or ambiguous wording of the 
schedules. It is, we take it, the duty of the 
judges to follow the text of the schedule as far 
as possible, even if it lands them in absurdities. 
Their duty is to follow the schedule, as a 
compositor follows '*copy,'' but to call the 
attention of the committee to the difficulty 
immediately, in order that the matter may, if 
possible, be set right before a final decision is 
given. The responsible persons are the 
members of the committee, and they should 
not endeavour to fasten undue responsibility 
on the judges. The judges, paid or unpaid, 
are the servants of the committee, for the 
time being, and they must follow out the 
behests of the committee %b set forth in the 
schedule. If they are to judge properly they 
should not be hindered in their work by having 
to discuss disputed points in the schedule. 

It is a frequent practice to refer disputed 
cases to the editor of one or other of the horti- 
cultural papers. For ourselves, we find this 
practice objectionable, because in most cases 
we can have no first-hand knowledge of the 
details at issue ; and next, we have quite enough 
to do with our legitimate business without 
losing time in arbitrating in matters beyond 
our limitations. We take, by way of illustra- 
tion, three questions from a number that were 
submitted to us last season: — "Are Ferns 
foliage plants 1 — that is, can they be included 
in the same classes as what are known as 
^ foliage plants ? ' " Our answer was in the 
affirmative, because Ferns are grown mainly as 
** foliage plants," and the schedule said nothing 
to the contrary. 

Another question was, " Can bulbous plants, 
i^uch as Lilium auratum, be shown in collections 



of herbaceous plants ? '' — ^a very difficult ques- 
tion to decide satisfactorily, because, although 
a bulb is truly a herbaceous plant, it is in 
catalogues generally included in a distinct 
group. This difficulty, at least, might readily 
be met by schedule- makers, who, when devising 
their classes, have only to specify herbaceous 
plants — bulbous plants excluded or included as 
they may prefer. 

Here, too, is a difficult question to decide in 
a hot tent, and, indeed, not much easier in a 
cool room: '*Is Centaurea Cyanus admissible 
in collections of wild plants ? '' The answer, we 
take it, is *' No,'' for the plant in question is 
reckoned by most, if not all, botanists as a 
oomfield-weed. Most collectors and wild-flower 
gatherers, we imagine, would not be so 
particular, but would class it among wild 
flowers. 

But such questions as these are few as com* 
pared with those that arise from the exceedingly 
loose way in which the majority of us still speak 
and write in ordinary language of botanical 
sub-divisions. Orders, families, classes, sec- 
tions, tribes, genera, species, varieties, kinds, 
are used indiscriminately, without thought, as 
if they were synonymous or interchangeable. 
Even at the fountain-head in the *' Rules for 
Judging" we find ** species" entirely omitted ! 
and all *' natural genera spoken of as kinds," 
and '* all variations within a genus as varieties." 
Of course, if the Royal Horticultural Society 
arbitrarily lays down the rules to be followed 
we must conform till a fair opportunity occurs 
of inducing the society to alter so singular a 
pronouncement. In the same document com- 
piled for the use of judges and schedule-makers 
we find Peaches, Nectarines, Apj)les, and 
Plums, called, " for exhibition purposes,'* 
distinct "kinds" of fruit, as everyone will 
admit, but surely Apples are so widely different 
that the distinction here is more than is implied 
by the word *' kind," 

Then we find Cabbages, Kales, Savoys, 
Brussels Sprouts called distinct "kinds" of 
vegetables, though it is, we suppose, certain 
that they are all descendants from the same 
stock. We have, however, to do with the 
actual, rather than the historical, and we should 
not have called attention to the matter were it 
not for the fact that after calling Cabbages, <&c., 
** kinds," a few lines lower down they are 
spoken of as the "Cabbage tribe," and on 
p. 17 there is a note on the " Cabbage family " ; 
while similar variations in Peaches, Roses, 
Peas, are called " varieties; " so that "families," 
"kinds," "tribes," and "varieties" are all 
used to connote the same amount of difference. 
Obviously, this is not what the compilers of 
the rules for judging meant to do. 

Other illustrations of the confusion that 
arises from ignoring the relative degrees or 
ranks among plants may be cited from the same 
publication. " Collection of twelve dishes of 
ripe fruit, not less [fewer] than six kinds, nor 
more than two varieties of a kind " ; p. 1. 
Here, the word "species " would be preferable 
to kind. The six species might be Grapes, 
Peaches, Melons, Strawberries, Figs, Pines, or 
otherwise. " Collection of six distinct kinds of 
vegetables ; only one of the Cabbage tribe may 
be included." Here we should prefer "varie- 
ties" to "kinds;" while the word "tribe" 
should give place to "species," because tribe 
has a distinct botanical signification, below an 
order and above a genus, and to use it, as is 
done in this code, is as if we were to call a 
corporal a major-general, or an islet a continent. 

The only way out of the entanglement is to 



follow the plan adopted by all o?, at least, the 
great majority of botanists, a plan laid down by 
LiNNiEus, modified by the elder De Camdollb, 
and adopted at the Paris Congress of Botanists. 
This is based upon the following considerations, 
well known by botanists, but which are not 
sufficiently heeded by gardeners. 

All recognised " species " haye a name. That 
name is two-fold, one half of it being generic, 
the other specific : thus Brassies oleracea is the 
name for the Cabbage species. 

If the distinctions in a particular plant be 
not sufficiently great, in the judgment of 
botanists, to warrant a specific name being 
given, the plant is not registered ; or,if registered, 
it is only so as a "variety," a "sub- variety" 
of a species, and so on. 

Few persons should be better judges of what 
constitutes a species than the gardeners, at any 
rate, where cultivated plants are concerned. 

Leaving scientific considerations on one side, 
and dealing with the matter solely from the 
point of view of practice and convenience, it 
may be said that any plant or group of plants 
deemed sufficiently distinct to have a separate 
tpecijic name is a " species," as above described. 
If the distinctions are not constant or less 
prominent, a "varietal" name may be given. 

It may be said that one man will be of one 
opinion, one of another, and that therefore there 
will be no fixity about these names. That is 
quite true ; there is no absolute fixity about the 
plants or about the species, and therefore an 
arbitrary limitation has to be drawn by the 
botanist. 

A " species," though made up of an aggregate 
of individual plants, may be taken as the unit. 
It consists of all those individual plants which 
are so much alike that they are known, or may 
reasonably be assumed to have descended 
from the same parentage, and which will 
transmit their characteristics more or less 
completely to their descendants. Thus, all 
the garden fonns of Cabbage belong to the 
genus Brassica and to the species oleracea. 
Other specific units go to make up the Radish 
genus (Baphanus), or the Seakale genus 
(Crambe), and so on. All these genera we 
have mentioned are very much alike in their 
flowers and fruits and seed, and are probably 
descendants of the same stock, so they are 
included in the same Order Cruciferee. 

The specific units may thus be aggregated : 
into, first, genera, and then into numerous 
groups of gradually increasing degrees of im- 
portance. 

On the contrary, the specific unit may be 
divided into fractions. Varieties are, as it 
were, fractions of a species. Or it is permis- 
sible to liken the " species " to the unit placed 
to the left of the decimal point — 1*, whilst the 
varieties would be placed to the right of it, ac- 
cording to their relative degree of importance — 
1*9876. 

All this is very elementary, and as interest- 
ing as a page from a text-book, but it is ab- 
solutely essential that the principle be firmly 
grasped and well understood before attempting 
to apply it in practice. 

In paragraph 3 of the code, we have the 
difficulty raised about " kinds " and '* varieties." 
This might be got over by abolishing the 
word * ' kind " altogether in official documents, 
" Variety " in botany has a distinct significa- 
tion and a distinct place in the hierarchy 
as a sub-division of a species ; " kind *' has 
none. "Peaches and Nectarines " are, there- 
fore, varieties of a species. Apples are varieties 
of another species and of another genus. Plums 
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«M vunetiea belonging to Btill another species 
and still another genus. 

Peu sra viiriBties of one species ; Cubbies, 
K»l«s, SsToys, Bruuela Sprouts, are alt vuriii- 
itions from one species ; tiiongb spoken of in 
tbe code sometimM as a " tribe,'' sometimes as 
ft "familf !" as if we were to speak of a com- 
pany of Boldierj as a brigade or even an armj- 
•corpa. Carrots are all Tarietias of Daucus 
Carota ; Broad Beans of Fuba vulgaris ; Kidnejr 
Beam belong to an entirely different genus, 
and are varieties of a separate species. Roses, 
Ohrysanthemnms, and Phloxes, are respectively 
varieties of various species. In these cases 
4bere is no need in tbe schedules fur the word 
^Icind," as the term varied covers them all. 



to their relative rank which we have endeavoured 
to mark by differences of type. The "species" 
is, here, the pivot upon which everything 
depends : to tbe lef6 are tlie higher, mure com- 
prehensive groups, to the right are the snb' 
divisions or fiactions of a species. To further 
illustrate the matter, we may add tbe following 
ezample: —Order, Vitaoen ; genus, Vitis ; 
species, vinifera ; varieties. Black Hamburgh, 
Muscat of Alexandria, and so on ; or^ 

Order, Cracifene ; genus, Brassica ; species, 
oleracea ; varieties, Bavoys, CauliBowers, 
Kales, &c. 

Further snb-di vision into sub-varieties, varia- 
tions, &c., might readily l>e made if requisite. 

We feel an apology is due for entering on 



nifloiDt Oak, lUostratad by a aDpidemsnt to the 
OanUnen' Chrmidt, March IS, 1S90. This Oak 
grows oa the aatate of Bryndsrwen, near Dsk, 
MODmouthshire, and the measuremsDt* of tbe tree 
are— Circumference of bole at ground -level, 51 fest ; 
trusk at 4 feet from the grouod, 22 feat ; at 
gnarled partiog cC bonghi from the trunk feet 
6 inches from the groand, 35 feeL General OlL- 
LKSFiK was very proud of this fine tree. The 
ciUte of Brynderwen {•■Qsk-on-the-HiU") is still 
the residenoe of deceased's widow. 

Mrs. W. PAUt-— The many friends of Mr. 
WiLLi&u Paul, of Waltham Cross, will deeply 
sympathise with him on the death ot bis wife, who 
died at Walcham Cross on tbe 7th inst, in the 
Biity-seventh year of her age. 



r MS. wvLue. (sb 



In other instances the limibations shonld be of 
> wider character, as in tbe clau mentioned on 
p.36, " twelve buncheaof Hardy Flowers, distinct 
kinds, or distinct varieties." In such a case, if 
"variety" be used, it might, and we think, 
rightly, be taken to mean " distinct varieties of 
one species, so that a dosen Michaelmas Daisies 
might be shown, when the intention of the 
schedule- framer was probably to ask for bunches 
of different ffowers- 

Db CakdoiiLB the younger ailmits of twenty 
degrees or ranks, which is more tlian enough 
for ordinsry purposes. The following will 
p:obably suffice for the schedule -maker : — 
ORDER. Gekub. 8PECIE8. r.iumTy. VartMion. 

For eihibition purposes this is probably 
fiiiBicieiit, always provided that they be not 
used promiscuously, but always with due regard 



these baualities; but if the reader will open 
the first flowerahow schedule he comes to, he 
will probably see that it is bii;h time a protest 
was made about the laxity and carelessless with 
which they are worded. 

MRS- MOORC— We regret to have to record 
the death of Mrs. Moure, tbe wife of the sub- 
editor of tbil journal, who died at Fnlham, on the 
3rd ioBt., in the eixty-seoond year ot her age. 

Mr. Harry Veitch.— We uoderstaod that 
Mr. and Mrs. H, J. Vbitcb are about to leave for n 
lengthened tour lo Egypt and the Holy Land. 
Their nameroo* friende witi cordially wish them a 
pleasant trip. 



Mr. H. V. Machin is spoken of in the 
Aosarians' Tear Book as tbe largest amataor, and 
one of the most inocessfol Rose-giowers. He has 
about40,000 plants, in addition to " garden Rossa." 
He has won ■ first place 365 times in ten yean, 
and tweniy-four Medals for tbe beet Boas, besides 
Lnndreds ot other disti actions. 

Horticultural Exhibitions at Antvterp. 
— The Royal HorticuUnral and Agrioultnral Society 
□f Antwerp has forwarded ptrtientan of exhibitions 
to be held by them during the present year. Ot 
these the earlier (the ITOlh exhibition arranged hf 
the Society], will take place from July 38 to July 
31, in the Palais dee F^tes of the Royal Zoological 
Society, and will be devoted to flowering and 
foliage plants, exotic Orchids, cot -flowers, and 
floral deoorations. The ITIet of the Sode^'s 
exhibitions will be open, in tbe same locality, on 
November 10 to November 12, end will inclnde 
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CbryBantbemump, floweriog and foliage plaits, 
floral decorations, aod fruit. These exhibitions are 
tinder the presidency of Baron Ed. Osy ; the 
secretary is M. Anatolb de Cock Exhibitors 
must be members of the Society as regards 
almost all the sections, a few only of those at the 
KoTember exhibition being open to outsiders. 
Programmes and particulars are procurable from 
the secretary, and would-be exhibitors must signify 
their intentions to him (addressed to 9, Longue 
Kue de THopital, Antwerp), six days before the 
opening of the exhibitions. 

The French Horticultural Society of 

London will hold its annual dinner on Saturday, 
the 13th inst., at the Imperial Restaurant, Strand. 
The French Minister will occupy the chair. 

" Botanical Magazine.** ^ The January 
number opens with a good flgure of the extra- 
ordinary Coryanthes maculcUaf which flowered at 
Kew in May, 1899, tab. 7692. It is a natiye of 
Guiana. 

Say lochia pusilia, tab. 7693, is a Crocus-like 
plant, but having six stamens and an inferior 
ovary; it is a true Amaryllid. It is a native of 
Uruguay. 

Macleania insignts, tab. 7694, is a Mexican 
Vacciniad with stiff, scaly, robust, ovate, sessile 
leaves, and tufts of tubular orange- scarlet flowers 
about 1 inch in length. The limb of the corolla is 
shortly tive-lobed, and the calyx is truncated and 
five-winged, about |-inch long. iBotanic Garden, 
Cambridge. 

DioMiea juncea, tab. 7695. — A Verbenaceous 
shrub of loose, branching habit, with glabrous, 
opposite, or verticillate branches, aud small 
sef sile, oblong, toothed leaves. The flowers are 
in close, many-flowered racemes at the end of the 
short shoots. The corolla- tube is about ^-inoh 
long, curved, pale violet, with a spreading five- 
lobed limb. It is a native of Chile, and is hardy at 
Kew. 

Rhododendron arboreum Kingianum, tab. 7696. — 
See Oardeners' Chronicle, 1899, ii., p. 306, f. 102. 

" The R08ARIAN8' Year-book " opens with 

a portrait and a note on the roearian career of Mr. 
H. V. Machin. Rev. J. H. Pemberton discourses 
on new Botes ; the Gold Medal Roses were Ulster, 
H. P. ; Bessie Brown, U. T. ; Mrs. Edward 
Mawley, T. (all from Messrs. Dickson & Sons) ; 
Mrs. Cocker, H. P. (Cocker); Sunrise, T. (Piper), 
figured in the Oardenem'' Chronicle. Mr. Gioboe 
Paul has some interesting reminifcences about 
planting and pruning garden Roses. Mr. Mawley'b 
sketch on the weather of the past Rose-year is, as 
usual, a summary which will be useful to very 
many besides rosarians. 

Royal Horticultural Society.— That the 

meeting on the 9th inst. should be small, and thinly 
attended, can be no matter for surprise. We cannot 
therefore wonder at the request sent up to the 
Council from the Floral and the Fruit Committees, 
that at this season of the year the meetings should 
be monthly instead of fortnightly. If Orchids, or 
some exceptionally interesting plant happens to 
bloom, it might still be exhibited on the alternate 
Tuesdaj s in the Lindley Library, and the members 
of the Committees would be spared the trouble and 
expense of coming to adjudicate upon nothing. 

The Charter of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society. — We are informed that the 
new Charter has received the Queen's assent, and 
has been signed by Her Majesty. 

Asparagus. — A writer in the Bewe Horticole, 
commenting on the vast quantities cf Asparagus 
imported from France and Spain, goes on to tell bis 
readers that the cultivation of Asparagus, forced 
or otherwise, is A pen pria nulle in Kogland. We 
should say, on the contrary, that there is scarcely 
a kitchen - garden in the country without its 
Asparagus-bed, and we think if the writer could 
see the enormous quantities that arrive in the 



market during the season from Colchester, Evesham, 
Sandwich, and other centres, he would no longer 
say that there was scarcely any Asparagus grown 
in this country ! The writer again tells us that 
the Argent euil Asparagus, with thick white 
*' sticks," with a short rose-coloured or violet tip, 
is not sold in London. It is sold in London, but at 
exorbitant prices. It is not in popular use, because 
our people so greatly prefer the English green 
Asparagus. It is a matter of taste, of course, but 
we think the preference of our countrymen amply 
justified. True, the Argenteuil Asparagus requires 
a different method of cooking. 

Stock-taking : December.— The Exchequer 

accounts for the nine months just closed show 
how great has been the recovery in trade during 
that period; the figures for the past twelve 
months relating to the trade of the country are 
also most encouraging, though it cannot be denied 
that war has a way of disarranging both imports 
and exports. The Board of Trade Returns for 
the month of December and for the year thus 
closed, may be very briefly reviewed. The imports 
for the month foot up at £40,738,876, against 
£45,364,786 for the same term in 1898, showing a 
loss of £4,625,890, which may be placed to the 
account of reduced values and quantities in food 
and drink imported, and to a large fall in the 
imports of materials for the manufacture of textile 
fabrics. In the food supplies a large reduction 
wiU be found in fruits, &c. The following extracts 
from the Summary Table of Imports show tome of 
the decreases : — 



Imports. 


1808. 


1899. 


Difference. 




£ 


£ 


Total Tsloe 


45,834,786 


40,739,896 


—4,625,890 


(A.) Articles of food 
»nd drink — duty 

laOO ••• ••• ••. 


16,003,989 


14,806,872 


-1,697,117 


(B.) Articlea of ford 
h drink— dutiable 


2,364,590 


2,261,477 


—108,118 


Raw materials for 
textile manufac- 
turea 


9,5'J3,105 


6,e45,032 


—2,947,473 


Raw materials for 
sundry industries 
and manufactures 


4,090,750 


4,854,819 • 


4 264,000 


(A.) Miscellaneous 
articles 


1,575,364 


1,446,372 i 


—128,992 


(B.) Parcel Post ... 


77,885 


75,399 


—2,486 



It is worth mentioning here that the Commercial 
Intelligence Department is now at the service of 
anyone engaged in business. It has an office in 
Parliament Street, Westminster. This promises 
to be of vast importance to both traders and manu- 
facturers, and has long been a necessity. 

As to the supply of fruits, roots, and vegetables, 
we take from the mass of figures those herewith 
appended : — 



Imports. 




1898. 


1899. 


, Difference. 


Fruita, raw :— 








Almonds 


cwt. 


16,876 


12,639 


—4,237 


Apples ... 


bush. 


j 642,278 


560.414 


—81,864 


Grapes 




13,805 


7,916 


-5,389 


Lemons 




223,484 


170,960 


-32,515 


Oranges 




2.231.712 


1,443,814 


—787,898 


Pears 




18.051 


13,673 


— 5,078 


Plums 




338 


... 


■f 338 


Uucnumerated... 




S0,52O 


05,16) , 


+14,043 


Roots and Vegetables :— 








Onions 


bush. 


404.370 


535,713 


4 41,334 


Potatos 


cwt. 


70,354 


221,670 


+ 146,316 


Vegetables, raw, uncnu- 
merated value 


£124,601 


£05,210 


— £20,3l»l 



Vegetables, it will be seen, supply the ''plus'' 
quantities. The value of the imports for the year 
is placed at iC 485, 075,5 14, as against £470,378,583, 
or a difference in favour of 1899 amounting to 
£14,696,931. Possibly, had trade begun its upward 



movement earlier in the year, the figures would 
have been much nearer £500,000,000. The 

Exports 

for the month of December are placed at 
£22,038,489, as against i.20,978,408 in December of 
1898— an increase of £1,060,081. The subjects of 
increase are in raw material, metals and manu- 
factures therefrom, and new ships. The year's 
figures are £264,660,647, against £233,359,240 in 
1898, or a gain of £31,301,407. With these cheering 
figures we leave the double entry of stock-taking. 

CYTI8U8 SCHIPKAEN8I8 is the name of » 
dwarf shrub, with trifoliate leaves, and heads of 
white flowers. It is by some considered to be a. 
variety of C. leucanthus. A figure is given in the 
current number of the Revitw Horticole, 

" The Garden."— The first number of the q«w 
series, edited by Miss Jbkyll and Mr. Cook, is 
before us. It retains its old form, and even more 
of its elegance. The paper is too highly gbzed to 
be agreeable, but it certainly gives light and life 
to the illustrations, and brings up the type with 
great distinctness. The preface recalls the work 
which Mr. Robinson has done in scotching the 
bedding. out craze, and promises to ''strengthen 
all The Garden*!* good traditions." The Dean of 
RocHSSTER gives the new series a sympathetic 
send-off, as he did in the first number of the 
former series. For the rest, the articles are of 
the usual type, which is not to be wondered at, 
seeing that the writers are now for the most part 
the same in all the papers. The old-fashioned 
loyalty is not understood, and is a thing of the 
past. The illustrations are excellent, that repre- 
senting the Water- buttercup in a meadow-stream, 
though having little reference to horticulture, is 
very beautiful as a picture. Mr. Moon's repre- 
sentation of Violets show the vast difference be- 
tween the point of view of the artist and of the 
gardener and botanist. Fit tribute is paid to the 
work of Mr. G. F. Wilson, but the writer hae 
omitted to say that Mr. Wilson fought hard for 
the guinea subscription to the Royal Horticultural 
Society, which has since been adopted with such 
conspicuous success. Coloured plates will be given^ 
not weekly, but when there is occasion for them. 
We may be allowed to offer our congratulations oo 
the appearance of the new series under such good 
auspices. 

A Crimson Madame Carnot Chrysanthe- 
mum I— It has not seemed probable that this large 
and popular Chrysanthemum would give a sport 
having crimson flowers. But we are informed that 
the stock has been purchased by Messrs. Wellj^ 
& Co., of Earlswood. Surrey, of a variety that is 
described as such. There seems little doubt but 
the flowers are crimson, and the foliage is very 
nearly alike to that of Madame Carnot, but whether 
it will prove to be an actual sport remains to be 
seen. If this is so, we should be interested to hear 
if the original white-flowered variety, or one of the 
yellow forms, sported crimson. 

•• The Horticultural Directory and Year 

Book for 1900" is a most useful publication. 
Besides the value it has as an address- book for 
horticulturists generally, the forty- first edition con- 
tains a large number of "useful garden receipts/' 
and much information a gardener is likely to need. 
It is published at 1/*., at The Journal of Horti- 
culture Office, 12, Mitre Court Chambers, Fleet 
Street, London. 

"Fruit Farming for Profit."— By Georgb 

BuNYARD (Maidstone: W. S. VivisH, 28, King 
Street). This is the fourth edition, revised to 
1900, of a ** practical treatise embracing chapters 
on all the most profitable fruits, with detailed 
instructions for successful culture on the Kent 
system. " There is certainly no one better qualified 
by practical experience to write such a book as 
tbis than Mr. Bcntard, and the proof of this is 
the success achieved by the previous editions of it. 
The volume before us will no doubt meet with an 
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«qiul woloome from all intemted in fTnit-farmiiig 
-and in fnut-gTowiog on ■ smaller aoale. Tho 
-aatlior begioa with aneh primary matteiB aa soil, 
•Iia1l«r, planting, and pruning ; going on to tba 
«oDtideratiaD of aaoh kind of fruit, tUa merit* and 
dcmarita of old and new Tarictiei, Ac ; and coo- 
dudaa wilb ch«pten on packing, gathering, and 
•taring, prioea and protita, labeUiog and inaeota, 

The Story of Attalea princeps.— In 
Unain', Chapboot /or 1899^1900 (T. Fiskib 
Cmwih, Pat«TnOBt«r Square), ia an aUi^oiy oalled 
"Attalea prinoepi," written bjr GAiUKii'E, and 
tranalated by T,. L. VovNice. The atoiy t«lli of 
A noble Palm, impatiaat of it* glauy priaon in 
the oonaerratory of a botanical garden, and growing 
in ita pride and diawtiaractiou to anofa a height, 
tbat it at lait aucceeded in breaking the glaaa, and 
toweriog up into (ha cold, foggy air of anlumn. 
The rMolt may be imagined. The order went 
foTth that the tree ihotdd be cat down. " Wa 



butioo in the following spring ; {2) Varistiaa which 
are exhibited with a diatioctive name, together 
with the name of the introduoer or raiier, the 
names of auch varietiea to be retained aa their 
future diatinctire appellation." 

Too Late For Almanac r— The anuoal 
exhibition for ISOO af the Royal Harlicnltural 
Sooiety of Aberdeen will be held in the Dnthie 
Park on Auguat 16, 17, and IS. 



CyCLOPyEOIA OP AMERICAN HORTII 
— Thia monumental work, edited by Profeiaor 
BAlu:r, aaid to be the moat compreheuaiTe review of 
the vegetable world, ia now in the preai. Though 
diatiuctly an American work, not only plants indi- 
genous to the North Amerioau contioent are 
mentioned, but alio all the ipeciea known to be in 
the horticttltnral trade in North America, of what- 
ever origin. It is really a survey of the cultivated 
plaota of the world. Prof. Bailbt takes the view 
that a subject of oammercial importanoe, one 



feature of the Ogchpcedia (/ Amtricati SortiaUture 
is ita wealth of bibliographio referenoa. Tha 
world's horticultural literature has been thoroughly 
searched, and moat carefully indexed, so that tha 
■tndeut will find oitationa to every available artiolo 
oriUustratioDupoDaoysubjactooDBolEed. TheC^^'^ 
podia ef American BorlKulture ia to he completed 
in four handsome quarto volume*, embiaaing about 
two thouaand pages, with more than that number 
of original illnstrationa. It is oarefoUy printed 
upon specially made paper of ft permanent oharaoter. 
The first volume will be ready in Jannary, and the 
work will be oomplsted during the year. The book 
is sold only by tubaoription, and orders will bs 
accepted for the fall set only. Terms and fnrthsr 
information may be had of the publiafaera, the 
MACMiLUkx Cdupanv, No. 66, Fifth Avenne, New 
York. 

The fNviaiBLE Enemy. — Further iUnstra- 
tioB of the invisibility of the enemy to wkioh a war 
oorreapondeot made reference in the letter pnbliahed 
recently in one of the daily papers is f anuahed in a 
letter from an officer in Lord Mbtbden's foroe, 
printed in theJ7»nin[7,^ewi; "... Andaoyonr 
' Chiyaanthemumaamout. 1 wish I oould see then. 
You may think my taate strange, hati would rather 
•ee one of yonr prixe Chrysanthemums than all 
the Boers in Africa. Perhaps yoa think it ia easy 
to sea a Boer, but it isn't. We have fought (oar 
tolerably big battles a^inst them, bat few oE na 
have seen a single Bo«r. He ia tha invisible 
enemy. He lies in the grass, deep down in a 
trenoh, or behind a rock, and spits death at ua 
all day bog, bnt we never see who ia killing onr 



Selborne Winter Lectures.— The Sdbome 
iSodety has made a new departure by arranging a 
series of monthly lectures, which it is hoped the 
members will heartily support. The second lecture 
will take place at the Liuinaaa Sooiety'a Boom at 
Burlington House, W., on Tuesday, January 16, at 
S.30 I'.H. The BDbject will be "Man's Pint 
Contact with Nature," hy ProfesaorO. 8. Boi-loer, 
V.L.3., P.U.S. The Fetiru<u; lecture wlU, it ia 
hoped, be tbe one promised tome msntha ago by 
the Hon. J. Scott Uontaou, M.P., on "South 
African Fauna and Flora ) " and tbe March lecture 
one by Dr, Ldbbuck. 

PuBUOATiONS Receive D.—eii«nWa«i AfnenUurat 

JaHTWil, NovsBber, l»M.— JAi CaiudUii UorlicmllMriil, Doc, 
IbM.—Tkt It'iAtlv >'li>riil>' JtituK lUuliugo and Haw lark). 



KKAR ANTIBES. 



<tr (I'arJdiiii^, Ful H.—A/rimUnTal JwrooJ, Uais (/ Coed 
MtjicNoranibir ^lind DiKxinlnii T.— CulHr.ilf t/rnuMi, 
AgrlL-Hllunl EiperiDioit SUtioa, VOL IL, Nu. t, April, ISM. 
i^iniaiiiK.Hi, br K. L. Wltw.— Uiili*nll|r V Tiuhuim Itawrd, 



might build a special dome over It," (aid the 
Director, " but how long would that lastT . . . 
And beaides, that would cost too dear." So the 
Attalea, which was misunderstood in its life, and 
whioh knew and resented the fact, fell a victim 
to smbition and home-sickness, drawing to destrno- 
tioDwith it the "little weed " that had been its 
-only faithful friend and companion. Fortunately for 
liard-Iiearted directors and gardeoers such a bo taoical 
epeciouin is rare, if not unique, in ita cod duct. 

" Punch."— This jouroal is iu more senses than 
one a contemporary, for it appeared in the aame 
year as that in which the Oardeneri' Chronieit was 
jint issued. Iu lis new guise, and with iU addi- 
tional attractions, we wish it all the sucoeas it 
-deserves. We can do no more. 

National Dahua Society Mr. Uul«on 

informs us that (he annual meetiog will be held at 
the Horticultural Club Room, Hotel Windsor, on 
Tuesday next, January 16, at 2 p.m. In addition 
to the usual agenda, notice baa been given that 
the following new rule wilt be proposed; — "No 
new Dahlias shall be exhibited in competition in 
any class except :— {I) Varieties which are already 
T are already advertised fordistri- 



which engsgea tbe attention and affects the liveli- 
hood of thouaands of bright people, is deddedly 
worthy tbe investigation of tha trained botanist. 
In the Oydopadia of Amtrkan HuTticuiturr, there- 
fore, very full accounts are given of the botanical 
features of all important commercial pUsta, aa the 
Apple, Cabbage, Bxiee, £c. At tha same time, 
practical cultivators submit observationa upon 
culture, marketing, and the like, and frequently 
two opinions are presented upon the sams subject 
from different looaUliee, so that the reader may 
have before him not only complete botanical infor- 
matiOD, but very luBy tbe beat practice in the most 
favonrable localities for the perfection of any fruit 
or vegetable or economic plant. The contributors 
are men eminent as cnttivators or as specialists on 
the various subjects. The important articles are 
signed, and it is expected that the complete work 
will include fully 5,000 signed contributions by 
horCicnlturista, cultivators, and bataoiats: The 
arrangement is alphabetical as to the gsnera, bnt 
systematic in the .speciea. A very aimple but 
complete plan of key-letters is used, and the whole 
arrangement ia toward ease cf reference as well as 
comptatenns of information. To each large genua 
there is a separate alphabetic index. .\ apecial 
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Lbh plautea aa qudques 

a. By U. ilalpnui.— 
onunnuul ^UU Ohlgn. 
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THE GARDEN AT EILENBOC, 
NEAR ANTIBES. 

Nkar Antibea, at the very extremity of the 
Cape that divides the ancient military city from 
the beautiful Uolfe Juao, is to be found one of the 
most beautiful gardens that I have ever seen. 
It is situated at the western extremity of the 
Cape, the white rocks of which, jutting into 
the deep, blue sea, have been converted into a 
rock-garden of great beauty. This garden was 
visited by the oci<^t^ de Horticnllore of Cannes, 
which reported most favourably upon it ; indeed it 
is unrivalled even by tbe botanical garden at La 
MOTtola, which is quite diffsrently arranged. 
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Both ara woaderfallr bMDtifnl uid intcraiCing, 
>iid both beloDK to EDgliihmeD, wbokreoourteooa 
enough to kdmit vitilan toisethem. 

Eileoroo hma vi kroa of \5 heattres, Kod an 
ODTiroDment of rocki. In additian, there are 
13 hccUr«« of Pine-wooda (th« Cro« Wooda) in- 
olnded in the eatate. Edaoroc taa belonged to 
Mr. Wjllie aince 1873, when he aoqnirad part of it 
fram Mr. London, a Dotoh gentleniaii, who had 
begun a plaotation of Pioe. At that time the 
preacat garden waa a wilderneaa, oTergrown with 
Ciatoi, LcDtiac, and bmahwood. 

On January 1, iaS3, Mr. WyUio engaged a Swiaa 
gardener, M. Ringiuaen, who entirely tnnaformed 
the place, and who ia still at hia poet, iroproTing, 
enlarging, and embellishing the whole. On bia 
arriTal at Eileuroo, M. Ringjuien ant patha, made 
pUntitioni, and abore all began to make oae of Ibe 
■plandid oatnral rookl then conaidered inacoeaaible, 
bnt which now are trareraed with a perfect net- 
woA of patba and ttepa. It ta this feature that 
givee aniqneneM to the ground. Theae ipleedid 
rooke are in thenuelTe* wave-waihed and harre?], 
ranged roand the villa like a rampart, 140 feet 
high, with a flower garden on the aanunit. M. 
Einginaen haa made in it a labyrinth of patha ; 
eaay itAp* an out between the fljanru and grottoa, 
•oaling the rougbeit cragi, and leading from the 
•ea-ooaat to the terraoe, and thence all along and 
np and down the rocka paat many pointa of riew 
whenoe on dear day* Conica ia fiaible. 

In all the oliA riaing ont of the sea, in all the 
fiaanre* and olefta of the rook, are varied and 
intereating planta. The local rook-flora haa been 
ntHiaed largely, eapeoially aa regarda deoorative 
and ornamental apeciea. Enphorbia dendroidea 
reara ita curioui and maaaive heada, ahading the 
elegant C'ietni, Coria moaapelieiiaia, Statioea, Con- 
Tolralna altfaBoidea, Jto. And to all theae the 
gardener haa added «pecimena of Auatnlian and 
Sonthora Africa, namercna Folygalaa, Aoadaa, 
Aloea, and so on, and alao Anerioan Caoti, Agave, 
and Scilla peniriana. At the time of my viait 
(March) the rocka were bright with Cioona veni- 

And then, (peoially proteatad, ia the very rare 
Soolopendrinm of Antibea, 8. Hemionitii. 1 waa 
much pleated to see it* plain, ttnight frondi, the 
baae of whicli \» out into two large hanging eara, 
the blade of which i« almoat triangular in placea. 
. If the rooka form a frame, the pictnre within il 
reprewnta a beautiful goiden, well planted and 
maintained. Rare and line Palma, good ooUeotioni 
of anoGulcnt planta of New Zealand or Auetraliao 
■peoiea, pretty bordera and clumpa of annnaU, and 
a wonderful collection of tuck (hrnbi aa will atond 
the climate ; all theae form a delightful and 
intereating whole. 

The propHetOT of the garden opeaa it to viaitora 
on Toeadaya and Fridays oluming a franc for 
admiaaion, which amount* to a large aum every 
year, and ia devoted to a charitable purpota. H. 
Oomixm, Gaieva. 






Enquiries. 

£:kcoi7BAoimo BiBDfl TO BpiLD. — Wonld any 
reader of the Gardener*' Chnmidf, who haa eipe- 
Tience, kindly aay what shruba or oUmbera are beat 
to plant againat a wall in order to get birds to bnild 
their neata in the branchea! S. J, £., BoUmie 
Oardtn, Cantbridge. 

FHCiTiKa or Euohthus. — Can any of the 
readen of the Oardattrs' Chronicle give a aolntion 
to the following qneiyT— 1 have grown the green 
Enonjmna for the l«»t thirty yean ; dnring that 
time I have never teen a beiry on them until the 
preeent aeaaon (that il, in my own garden) From 
time to time a few have been Men in the itlanda, 
but vary few. Tbig eeaaon, however, the buahea 
are more like Holly boibee, the beniea ac« ao 
abundant, and of a beantifol oolonr. J. C. Tonkin, 
SU Mary't, Idn ofSciUy. 

To Obtain Tbii-sekos.— Where can I obtain 
tree seeds, especially of Coniferons species t Does 
anyiinmenman malie a specialty of them? S. J. 
W*Mllakt, WoodhaU, Exbtmme, Devon. 



Home Gorrespondenoe. 



FERTILE IFROND OF ADIANTVM C.-V. IMBRI- 

CATUM 7 — In reference to Mr. Hemaley's remarks 

your bat voL <p. 475], that if the frond 

" »Jy. ■■ ■ ■ 



« the above date, but op to the present 
nave naa no canse to alter my opinion that thia 
beantiful Pern i> abaolutely barren. I have aeen 
fronds, and eccloee one, which sbowa aome 
semblance of fertility [bnt no sporee. Ei>. ]. 1 may 
add that there are some fins planta here atanding 
about ;i feet high ; also otbtn in various (ilea, 
but no spores. As I have said before, there ia no 
aocoantiog for what may Lappeo ; and if any one 
ahonld oet a genuine fertile fiond, I wonld travel 
a long distance to see iL A. Htmdty, Cambridge 
NvritTia, Worttung. 

MA NURINO.— Never waa there a more mistaken 
idea than that of oontinnal dreaaiog of the ground, 
-" ir after yrar, with strong manure ; the soil gela 



sent was one of the true 

reverted to ita normal form. 1 have enclosed 

fronds both fertile and sterile : and, althongh they 



vary in form, I do not think yon oau get i 

' * oapilluB-veneria. Althongh 1 nave oaa 

of^ fronds from other sources, they 



Sipear to be tbe same as I have now seat yon. Mr 
smsley quotes Mr. Schneider's remark, that plu- 
moae varieties are entirely barren. 1 have only to 
refer Mr. Hemsley to the isane of Ooninirrs' 
ChnmicU for AngnsC 18. 1S8S, where there is a 
record of fertile fronds of Adiantnm t. Farleyense, 
which spores had produced young plants trf that 
form : and the QarTttntrn' LhrmtitM ?or Ootober 13 
of the lame year gives an acoount of their being 
exhibited by Mr. Walton of Edge Hill Nuraeries, 
Burnley, at the Royal Horticultural Society's 
Show on October 9, Not only does A. 



have formed their fronda more after the normal form 
of the potent. Sosne years back there was a great 
<)aantity of A. Moritziaaum grown, whieh I am in- 
clined to think waa Ibe Sonth American form of 
A. c-veneria ; but it leems [o have gone, as I have 
not seen it for some years. S. Sandford. 

In reply to the above commanioation from 

Mr. Saodford, the Grit frond 1 eiamioed certainly 
appeared to have iporea ; hut the bunch of fnmu 
juat received, although they have tbe appeataaoe 
of being fertile, have no good spores, orl can find 
none [nor we either. Ed.]. The fronds were too 
mneb curled-np to be certain aa to their identity 
with the variety I have known. JoaC now 1 have 
no growing plants with which to compare them, 
and I have sent to the Editor the only dried frond 
I had. There is no accounting for tbe vagarieaaod 
eocentricitiea of Perns, and I shoold not like to be 
too positive on any point ; bnt in all my writings I 
am guided by actual personal experience, and I 
certainly maintain that the variety I have known as 
A. c. -veneris imbricatnm haa never to my know- 
ledge produced good spores, and until Mr. Sand- 
ford's communication I had never heard of its doing 
*o. Mr. Sandford does not tell us if he has raised 
seedlings, or if the fronds seot are from Mr. 
Masters' variety. I am returning some fronds 
which I have pressed out, and f think if you 
oompare them with the frond I sent with my laat 
-._.!__ — Till find a considerable difler- 



hair. I^w, with regard to the seoond portion of 
Mr. Sandford'* note. I well remember the atate- 
ment appearing that Adiantnm Farleyense had 
proved fertile, and that seedlinga had been raised. 
I sent yoo notes an the subject, also a veiy tiny 
plant, which was obtained by taking the extreme 
point of a rhizome, and suggested tbsC the sup- 
posed seedling waa the resnlt of one of these small 
points being accidentally dropped by the side of 
the stage wheru the plant was found growing. I 
^Bo well remember the plants exhibited at the 
Drill Hall on October 9. 1388; for on that oooaaion 
I was with Mr. H. U. May of EMmonton, and whde 
staging the largest exhibit of Ferns we ever made. 
1 waa considerably hindered by friends oalling 
my attention to these so-called seedlings, Mr. 
Ba-ron being tbe first to do so ; and the opinion I 
axprstsed on seeing them was strongly supported 
by more thsn one good authority on Ferns and 
their cnlture, the most forcible perhaps being that 
of onr old friend, tbe Ute Mr. Shirley Hibberd. I 
should mention that tbe plants exhibited as seed- 
lings bod, so far as I can remember, frond* upwards 
of B inches long, and none of the small basal fronds 
nsuoUy found on seedling Adiantnms. I have bod 
the opportaoity of examining some Chonaaod* ol 



»r fat. Potato* grow blotchy and become di 
ler vegetablea have rank growth, aud slnss and 
18 floorish. If any reader* have been lolbwing 



the above praotioe, I advise tbem this year not to 
pnt on any manure, but give the land, inatead, a 
good dressinsof lime, spread evenly over tbe gronnd 
at the rate of 1 bnahel to the rod ; leave the lime 
on the surface till the spring, when it shonld be 
dng in. An excellent artiflci^ msunre mixture tor 
Potatoa is : anperpboaphate, 3 lb ; kaini', 2{ lb. ; 
nitrate of soda, 1^ lb., per aqusre yard. Apply 
thia evenly over the surface, and work in, not Loo 
deeply, with a fork. Some growera prefer baaio 
slag to superphosphate, but although the super- 
phosphate ia a little dearer, it give* tar better 
reenlta. Another advantage is tut the mixtnre 
oan he a*ed as liquid- man ore. and conieqiiantly 
beoome* handy for watering fruit-trees when the 
buda begin to show, and, later, when tbe fruit is 
forming. On loamy land it is often a very good 
plan to burn a quantity of the loam, togethra with 
all the refuse and rubbish which can be got. Dig 
in the aabesand burnt earth. Onving crop* ; — A 
very good fertiliser for giTiaf( spring crop* a good 
start is snlphate of ammonia and nitrate of soda, 
one ounce per yard, care being taken that the 
powderdcee not fall upon the leavsH. Fowl-manure, 
beina very qnii^ in aolion, must not be used 
oaraleasly, eapeoially amongst growing crop*. It is 
best mixed with twice its own bulk of soil, and 
applied aa a top-dreaaing. Liquid-manure ; a vary 
useful liquid- manure for watering young crop*, and 
even flowers, Ac., ia made ol good guano, using 
1 lb. in 20 gallons of rain-water ; or, if desued to 
use dry, then 7 lb. to the rod (SOJ square yarda) ia 
ample. House-slops are good, bat shonld be 
diluted with an equal quaaiilyof water. B. H. 
Potter, Soulh Woodford, Euiti:. 

THE NEW CHiewfCK.— Tbe editorial snggeatioD 
that tbe Royal Horticnltnral Society's new experi- 
msotalgarden should be acquired ritner sooner than 
later is one that all famdiar with the difliaaltie* that 
aarronnd experimental or trial gardening in old 
Chtawiok mn«t approve of. It will be very interast- 
iog to learn from the President, or perhs is through 
the Council's annual report, information sa to what 
ha* so far been done in tbe direction of efforts to 
secure a new site for the needful gaideo at tbe 
ensuing annual general meeting of the Fellowa It 
will abo be interesting to learn whether tbe Conncil 
is annually setting apart any sum for the purpose 
of oreatlng a new garden purchase fund, or whMher 
it proposea to trarrow the sum so required, or how 
it expects to obtain such a large sum aa will te 
needful tor the purpose. Whilst acquiring land, it 
wdl be desirable to obtain, if possible, fully 20 
acrea, and the coat of that area of really good land 
will be great. Then there will he tbe cost of 
fencing it in, largely with walls, the erection ol 
superintendent's, foremen's, and other bonxes, 
stables, and oart-sheds ; numerous sheda and store* 
for many diverse purposes, tiie erection of bmh* 
modern gIasa-hou«e* and pits, tbe layiog.out of tho 
ground with roada and foot-paths, the benching 
and manuring of the ground, aud flnoUy planting 
it with myriu* of trees and other things of a aome- 
what I ermanent nature. Then it is evident that 
whilat it ia easy to talk of a new Chiawiok, the coat 
of supplying it must be a very oonaiderable one. 
Naturally, the site must be within easy reaoh ol 
London, yet far tnaogh out from ihe metropolis to 
ensure freedom from theamoke-arca. It ia doubtful 
whether it will be poesibte to secure such a aite 
within 20 nule* of London; indeed, it would 
be folly to purchaee ground where in a faw 
yean' hence a thick population may he 
planted. Pure air and ample breathing- 
space are suob eesentiala, that they muat be 
ODtained, even it the distance from LendMi, where 
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tbsy mkj be found, aeema ralrhBT cod sider Able. 
Natunlly ■ Qav Chiawick, so remole from the 
SpttA metropolitftD centre, would pretint msny 
diflioultisi in the w&y of ptjing Irequeot vUitB to 
it. Such vUilt irouM be far more cosily to moat 
of them th&n tbey are ttow, and vniuld Deerl the 
giviiii; up to ibem oF the eotire day. Tbere would 
be objeotioDa ueoeaunly to be footd. But in » 
new and eiteniive ginuD, bov much might be 
done to help make it full of pleuure and enjoy- 
ment to the viaitor. If the lite be of ueceeaily 



put i« devoted to the dacoratire art in sardcDiDK, 
■ ■mall refreehment c^df«I where needful food could 
be obtained by TJBitor* «ho give notice of iheir 
oeedi, and aUo tboie mcmtwra ol the committee 
who may be rt quired to visit tbe gardena in the dii- 
chaTge of their respective dutiea. Theae are Bome, 
though Dot all, the mattcra that will need alteO' 
tion wbeuever the new gardena are formed. It is 
greatly to be hoped that a auitable aite may loon be 
fouod, and the trantfeience of the old to tbe cew 
Chiawick be of early accoinpUibment. A, D. 



FlO, ft— AOAVB JMquiHiasA, I. 



■omewhat remote from a railway-atation, the 
Canndl ihanld arrange to have a vehicle that conld 
oonvej tbe nipective committee* to and from 
gmtia ; whilat ordinary Fellowi might, on (pTiDg 
a preliminary notice, be carried backwarda and foT- 
warda at a imall charge. It may be even poaaible 
for the Council to come to wme arraogement with 
the conveying railway company to carry Pellowa 
Koing to the gaiden itation at rednoed ratea on 
■bowing Uieir membeiahip-tickela. Then it may 
aUo be po<aihIe to ercot in the garden* where aoine 



HAMBLINQ'a SEEDLINQ AND NEWTON WONDER 
APPLES. — Are thiaetno very Gi.e exhibition A ppli a 
going to bear out the high character aa late keep- 
ing wrt* they wtre given when diatributed T i 
have been greatly disappointed with both varie- 
tiea in thia Teapaot, bnt Hambling'a Seedling in 
particnlar. We bad abont a dozen very 6ne fruits 
from a bnsh tree, all of which hunt at tbe end of 
November, and nere consennently anfit far u«e. 
We had a good crop of Newton'a Wonder alao 
from a buah-trte, hut the Gaeat fruits began to 



epuC before Cbrlatmaa. and we bad to uae them. 
Ueepite this aeriaua drawback, Nuwtoo Wonder 
will be largely grown in the fiiture, ae ill flavour 
when cooked ia superb. T. Turluit, Slterborite, 



ISLES OF 8CILLY.— The flower aeaaon here has 
JuBt begun. NarcLSBai Suleil d'Or ia furnishing 
from out-of-doDi« aa well a« the farcing houaea 
many thoiuaiida of bunchea of flowen for market. 
Tbe promise of the crop ia very favourable. J. C. 



garden 



CABBAGES.— Few plants have had more atten- 
loD or played a more important part in the 
, aud in onr time, than these; and few of 
ua ever lire of growing, writing, or reading about, 
or eating good, aweet, tender Cabbagea. Simple, 
too, aa is their culture, it ia by no meana so eaay 
aa it may eeem to keep the home well gupptiel 
with freah, sweet Cabbages throughout the year. 
Hence, probably the number of good oultivatore 
who have devoted much of their skill and 
time to tbe raiaing of improved Cabbsgee, and 
Ibe aelectioD of toe tineat and Irueat atraiua. 
N'o crop* hare been so severely logaed aa aeedling 
Cabbages, and many of our more popular strains 
are models of rigid selection. It waa a happy 
thought of Mr. Wylbes to combine the good 
uualtliei of the Roaette Calewort with tbe Ht. 
John's, Bay, Chiialmaa Drumhead. By these and 
other creases we might combine the earliest of 
the beat Coleworta with the hardieet of our beat 
winter Cabbages. The lint fruit of thia cross. 
Sutton'a Favourite, is likely to have a Ions and 
useful life. There ia often an embarrassing bMik 
in eontinuons Buppliei between the frMaiog-out of 
Coloworts and the comiog-in of the early winter, 
spring, sad summer Cabbages. 1 have known 
tattaj growers who are ever grumbling that there 
are too maov Cabbages already, but these sre 
seldom found among those responaible for the 
supply of large housebolda We may have too 
many name*, but that iaa diffareot thing. Most 
of us have known and grown the sane Cabbage 
under hosts of names. Aliases here in oar Cab- 
bage-beds and tkrouBhout onr gardens are mostly 
teetimouials to good character, not eubjects of 
doubt or anapioioD, guilt or crime, aa in society or 
courb of justice ; tur few good garduaera would 
devota from thirty to iifty years of theii life lo 
perfecting a Cabbage or what. not that was not of 
sterliog merit. Hence I am always charitable to 
the forest of names that burden not a Few of our 
vegetable, fruit, and dower lists ; and thsre is 
generally thia consolation— that should the new- 
comer prove yet another of the some with which 
we have long been familiar, that sime will almoet 
certainly prove one of tbe Saest and moat useful 
varietiea. Who can say, for example, under bow 
many names he has grown Mr. Wythes' favourite 
Early Automn and winter Callage, the Winning- 
stadt, sown in May ? Or how many varieties we 
have htd as Karly York, Portngal, Fulbsm, Bat- 
lersea. Imperial, Vanack, Ac As to the latter, I 
have heard of two gardeners growing it chiefly 
for fifty years each, one as Vsnack. tbe other as 
Dwarf Battersea. It is early, compact, hardy, 
acaroely any atom exposed to the weather. It ia 
also very dwarf ; for early work 15 inches between 
the rows, and 10 iachea between the plants 
snffiiw. As soon as cut, the Vanack starts ^resh, 
and yield* three or foar sweet, tender Cabbagelets 
in an inoredibls short time. Thia old standani 
sort would yield a valuable cross with the Rosette 
Colewort. V. T. F. 

LATE PEAoa —I consider the following varieties 
of Pears, viz., Olon Morceau, Josephine de MaltMs, 
Estter Beurr^ and Bergamotte d'Kspenn indls- 
peosable in order to obtain an unbroken snpplv of 
deesert Peais of tbe best quality to the eoa of 
Jaaaary. For nineteen years at Maiden Eriegb, 
Reading, I depended chiefly upon these for late 
supply. My predeoesaor here, the late Mr. W. U. 
Pragodl, evideatly recognised the value of these 
Pear', as he not only planted a nnmber of trees of 
esoh, but he also planted them as far as possible at 
the foot of south and west walla. At Maiden 
Erlegh they wera grown on west waits only, aud 
they never failed to ripen satisfactorily. There are 
man* varieties of late Pears sometimes recosa- 
mencied, bat like Olivier de Serres, which i* a shy 
bearer, or Baurr^ Ranee, which is Savourless and 
lacking in appearanoe, they cannot be depended 
upon, Lata Pears require a warm temperature to 
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lipen them satufaotorily after tbey have been 
gathered, aad the ideal room for storiDg Apples is 
imsiii table for ripening late Peart. Here I have 
had BheWee fitted np in the Orape-room for them. 
It is heated by hot water, and is kept at a tem- 
peratore of from 45* to 50*. T. Turton, Sherborne. 



AGAVE JACQUINIANA. 

* A coKRBSPONDKNT writos from the Hotel da Pare, 
Cannes, December 6, 1898, with reference to the 
illustration at p. 29. In the centre of the picture 
may be seen the large Agave which I had previously 
mentioned. Before flowering it was about 8 to 10 ft. 
(2*50 metres to 3 metres) high, and 15 ft. 
(4*50 metres) in breadth, if not more, whilst the 
flower-stem itself was quite 16 to 20 ft (5 to 6 metres 
high. 

The flower-spike first made its appearance in 
February last, when the centre leaves were gradu- 
ally forced apart, and a number of small leaves 
were produced. Its actual flowering period is from 
July to the beginning of August. We had the 
photograph taken when the stem had reached its 
full size, but it did not really expand its flowers 
u^til about a week later. This consisted of the 
buds opening slightly, and allowing a number of 
stamens to protrude ; their yellow colour, not to 
mention the great quantity appearing, produced a 
most imposing effect. 

One of our assistantF, a sturdily-built fellow, 
wanted to Lave the pleasure of being photographed 
whilst hanging to the flower-stem, but bad to pay 
dearly for it, as the stem is also provided with 
shVp thorns, attached to the outer covering leaves. 
He had, eventually, to take a ladder to get into the 
position seen on the picture. 

Seated astride one of the large leaves is the head- 
gardener, who was also well scratched about the 
legs by the thorns at the sides of the leaves. The 
other is also an assistant. The plant soon began to 
wither, its leaves having then sunk considerably, 
and by the time it bad done flowering they were 
all hanging on the ground. We cut them away 
some time afterwards, leaving only the flower-stem 
for visitors to the hotel to see. 

Behind the Agave, rising above the group of 
-trees, may be noticed the crown of an Eucalyp- 
tus QlobuliB, unfortunately £Ooiewhat nifs.inct, 
being out of focus ; whilst adjoining are two 
Cupresses, the pyramidal one being Cupressus 
f Astigiata. The undergrowth is composed of Qnercus 
ilex, Chamaerops humilis and excelsa, and a few 
Phormiums: whilst the two tall trees to the 
right and left of picture are Pinus pyrenaica. To 
the left, below the Pinus, is an Arbutus Unedo 
(Strawberry-tree). Its fruits are ripe in November, 
having flowers and ripe fruits at the same time. 
Across the right top corner an overhanging Phoenix 
branch has also appeared on the picture. 
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BOYAL HOB T 10 XT L TUBAL. 

Januaat 9.— The first meeting of the Committees of this 
Society for the year 1900 was held la the Drill Hall, James 
Street, Westminster, on Tuesday last The di«play was little 
better than that i»howa on December 19, and if we except 
Orchids, there were very few novelties exhibited. In pro- 
portion to the rest of the exhibits, Orchids were very well 
lei^^sented, and many of them were new. There were 
awarded to these plants one First-class Certificate, one 
Botanical Certificate, and thies Awards of Merit. Other than 
Orchids, the most important exhibit was one of Chinese 
Primnlas from Messrs. Sutton & Sons, Reading. This was 
very extensive, and is remarkable as Ulostrating a new 
"brealc" in reganl to colour among the 8ingle*flowered 
varieties. 

The only awards recommended by the Floral Committee, 
which sat for only a few minutes, were to these Pricuroses. 
But for two dishes of P<3ars shown by Mr. Oea Woodward, 
Barham Coiut Gardens, Maidstone, tlie Fruit and Vegetable 
Committee might liave been presented with i^hite gloves. 



Floral Oommittee. 

Frtsent: W. Marshall, Esq., in the chair ; and Messrs. O. 
Thomas, C. T. Druery, H. B. May, R. Dean, W. Howe, J. F. 
McLeod, R. B. Lowe, 0. B. Pearson, J. Hadsou, E. T. Oook, 
H. J. Gntbosb, G. Gordon, C. E. Shea, C. BUcIc, H. Turner, 
G. Paul, D. B. Crane, and J. Fraser (Kew). 

Messrs. Sutton & Sovs, Reading, made an extraordinary 

display of Chinese Primolas, whioh fUUy famished one of 

the long tables that run along the length of the halL The 

plants were of admirable strains, and no less remarkable for 

the splendid cultivation they exhibited. A few small Palms 

relieved the centre of the fRwp, and the plants were edged 

with yonng plants of Pteria aarmlata. Amongst single- 

Hawered varieties were Mlioad vMietiee bearing the following 

deacripUve appellatioM :-AilliMt Rose, Blue Snowdrift, 

The Duebesf (see Awanls), OriwKm King, Rosy Queen, pale 

rose or pii/k ; Reading Blue, Crimaen King. Several of these 

colours were presented in two types, one with plain, and the 

other with Pera-like kavea. Among double- flowered varie- 

ties were Pink, Scarlet. Carnation Flaked, and White ; all of 

them were very good, and a double-flowered variety is de- 

scribed under " Awards." The ** Star *' Primulas, or TarieUee 

of P. stellate, were shown in phak and white varieties, and 

were extremely decorative (Bilker Flora Medal). Messrs. 

Sutton & Sons also showed a few plants in ilower of their 

very distinct-coloured Cyclamen, Salmon Queen, and in 

addition white, pink, and red rarietiesof the "Papilio'*or 

Butterfly type of Cyclamen. 

Meters. HiTOU Low k Cj., Bosh Hill Park Nurseries, 
Enfield, again displayed a group of Cyclamens with crested 
flowers. The development of this peculiar characteristic is 
exceeding interesting, and red as well as white varieties of 
this type are now obtainable. 

Messrs. W. Wells k Co., Ltd., Earlswood Nurseiies, R9d- 
hill, Surrey, showed blooms of two good decorative Chfysin. 
themums, Kakor, a yellow Japanese, and Letrier, a pure 
white. 

Mr. H. J. Jones exhibited flowers representing the yellow 
and bronze sports nf Chrysanthemum Etoile de Lyon. The 
bronze sport was figured by us on Dec 2, 1899, p. 419, and is 
known as Mrs. Alft«d Tate. The yellow one we believe is 
at present unnamed. 

Mr. John N. May, Summit, New Jersey, U.S.A., exhibited 
a new Carnation, " 01>inpla." The one developed flower had 
a white ground, and was flaked with bright red. 

Messrs. Jas. Vbitch Sl Sons, Royal Exotic Nursery, King's 
Road, Chelsea, made a very pretty exhibit of their Javanicox 
jaaminiflorum Rhododendrons. These were to be seen at the 
last meetings in the old, as well as the first in the new year, 
and indeed are always in bloom. None of the varieties are 
other than charming. 

Awaxds. 

Primula sinentis " (general Fr«nc/i."— An excellent double- 
flowered variety ; colour of flowers deep but vivid crimson. 
From Messrs. Sutton & Sons, Reading (Award of Merit). 

Primtda aittemis " Th( DacAeaa."— A most distinct strain in 
Chinese Primulas, obtained from croising a single deep red- 
flowered variety obtained from Mr. H. Balderson upon a pure 
while variety. The plant certificated had white flowers, with 
rosy-red colour around the greenish-yellow centre, the rosy 
colour shading into the white in a very charming numner. 
The blooms are of fine fonn, prettily fimbiiated. and of much 
substance. To this variety, showing the latest development 
in the aingle- flowered type, was attached the Award of Merit 
recommended by the Committee as a recognition of the whole 
strain. From Messrs. Sutton k Sosb. 

Orchid Oommittee. 

Prtmnt : Harry J. Veitch, Esq., in the Chair ; and Messrs. 
Jas. O'Brien (Hon. Sec.), De B. Crawshay, H. Little, F. 
Sander, J. Gabriel, H. J. Chapman, W. H. Young, W. H. 
White, T. W. Bond, J. Ck>lman, J. Douglas, H. T. Pitt, and 
J. Gnmey Fowler. 

Sir Trevor Lawbenck, Bart, Burford (gr., Mr. W. H. 
White), showed a most interesting group, in which were 
further evolutions in the Burford hybrid (^Unthes. Of these, 
Calanthe x Limatodes, a cross with Veitchi back on the 
plant commonly known as Limatodes rosea, an example o( 
which was also shown. The seedling, while retaining the 
form of C. rosea, wai larger and of a darker colour ; sepals 
rose-coloured, margined with white ; petals similar in colour, 
but with the tip only white ; lip ovate-oblong, rich carmine- 
rose, with white eye. Others distinct in form, and showing 
the itiflnence of Calanthe lal»^)sa wereC. X reveriens splendens, 
bright carmine-rose ; C. X porphyrea, purplish rose. Also 
shown were C. x rubro-oculata splendens, a very fine flower ; 
and C. X Photbe. light rosy lilac (one of Mr. Cookson's 
hybrids). Other noteworthy pUnts were Monnodes Buccinator 
Rolfei, of a rich red-brown (Botanical (Ttrtificate) ; M. B. 
Warscewiczii, bright yellow ; (Typripedium x Fascinator, and 
Platyclinis uncata. 

Sir Frkdkrick Wioan, Bart., Clare Lawn. East Sheen (gr., 
Mr. W. H. Young), was awarded a Silver Flora Medal for a 
fine group, in which was a Iprofase display of cut spikes of 
most of the showy Phalaenopsis, most of which had been 
grown for many years (one of P. Sohilleriana for sixteen years). 
The species shown were Phalienc^is amabtlis, P. Aphrodite, 
P. Schilleriana, P. Stuartiana, P. Sanderiana, and the fine 
P. S. Wlgan's variety ; P. x Casta, P. x leucorrhoda, &c., all in 
more or less quantity. With them were Cypripedlum insigne, 
Wigan's variety ; C. x Statlerianum. G. X Rothschildiannm, 
ver>' fine ; C. x Leeanum, and C. X Marjorie ( Leeanum superbum 
X insigne Sylhetense). Also Delia Oouldiana, with six 



flowers on a spike; L. albida, Odontoglossum crispum, 
CaUleya Liiddemannlana, cut sprays of the fine purple 
Pleurothallis RoexU, and two distinct hybrid Zygo-colax (see 
Awards). 

R. W. BicKAROs, Esq., The Priory, Usk, Mon. (gr., Mr. 
MuiteU), secured a Silver Bankslan Medal for a neat group of 
excellently weU-grown Odontoglossum Rosaii m^us, a magni- 
Aoent plant of Cypripedinm bellatulum, Usk Priory var.. with 
large, bro«i, fleshy leaves, and bearing three fine flowers with 
Urge distant purple spots on the fiaoe, and smaller roae- 
purple marUnga on the reverse side (Cultural Commendation) ; 
a form of Odontogloasum x Andersonianum, Odontoglotsum 
orlspum with a aix-branched spik^ ana one with a simple 
inflorescence; Oneidium Forbeeii, and a showy form of 
Oypripedium inaigiie. 

Meeen. HroH Low k Co. staged a good group la the back- 

ground, ef which were three fine forma of Qymbidltm Tracy- 

anum, each dllferiBg from the others in ita markinga. In the 

centra was the fine yellow Oypripedium Insigne Laura 

Kimball, the diatiaet C.x Leeanum Olinkabeiryannm, C. L. 

giganteum, andlSie sofUtinted C. x instgne-hlrsuttssimum. Also 

in the group were two good Cycnoches chlovochUion, fine 

L»lia GouldUna, Ac A SUrer Bankslan Medal was awaidtd. 

Messrs. Liitobn, I'Hortlcole Colonlale, Bmasela. sent 

Odontngloeeum criapum Paplllon, a flue n^te variety, with 

broad aegmenta prettUy blotched with brown ; O. X Adrian*- 

omatum, a neat flower of a clear primroee-yellow; evenly 

spotted with red-brown, the labeUum being white, #th one 

large and some smaller brown blotches ; Cypripediu»n Law- 

renoeanum splendens, a large flower with the dorsal sepal 

longer and narrower than usual, and tinted and lined with 

rich rose-purple; and a X Goweilanum formoeum (Liw- 

renceanum x CurtisiiX a noble flower, with the upper sepal 

very large, tinged with bright rose-purple, the apex and upper 

margin being white, dark chocoUte-purple lines radiate from 

the base, changing to dark rose as the margin is approached. 

Petals heavUy blotched with raised dark purple spots; Up- 

fkce reddish-brown ; foliage handsome, like C. Lawrenceanum. 

Mr. Ed. Kr)mcr, R »raima Nursery, Bandon HiU, showed 

a go3d plant of Brassavola nodosa grandiflora. 

Messrs. B. B. Williams k Sow, Upper HoUoway, showed an 
interesting group of Cypripediums, including C. x rubrum, 
C. x calophyllum, C. x Sallieri aureum. C. x nltcna super- 
bum, several C. x Leeanum superbnm, C. Spicerianura, C. 
insigne Manlei, C. i. Forstermanni, C. i. albvmarginatum, 
C. viUoaum, C. x Meiiurwlanum, O. X FltchUnum, C. x 
WiUiamaUnum, C. x PitcherUnum, WilUams' variety; and 
a pretty aeedling raised between C. BoxalU and 0. x Har- 
riaianum superbum. 

Mr. Jas. Douglas, Edenside, Great Bookham, again showed 
the pretty creamy-yellow Laslla x Briseis (harpophylU x 
purpurata> 

Norman C. Cook on, Esq., Oakwood, Wylam (gr., Mr. 
Wm. Murray), showed Calanthe xatrorubens(Wm. Murray 9, 
Oakwood Ruby), a very fine hybrid, of uniform rich purpUah- 
red. the centre being the darkest. The plant is of compact 
haWt; the flowers do not reflex, but arrange well, and are 
totally distinct from others in colour. 

J. T. Behkett-PoU, Esq., Holmewood, C^heshunt (gr., Mr. 
Downes). showed a plant of the flue Dandrohlum spectabile. 
Illustrated in the Gardenera Chronicle^ December 30, 1899, the 
present variety being more densely marked with purple. 

G. W. Law-Schokield, Esq., New-Hall-Hey, Rawtenstall, 
MancheB^i»r(gr., Mr. Shill), showed Oypripedium x Leeanum 
mbrum, with fine red-purple blotches in the upper sepal; 
and C. x Leeanum grandisepalum, a singular and handsome 
variety, in which the abnormally-developed lower sepals are 
white, with a green base, and as showy as the upper sepal. 
Sir Wm. Marriott, The Down House, BUndford (gr., Mr. 
■ DennyX aent Sophro-LKlia x Marriottiana (L. flava 9 1 B. 
grandiflora d X dUfering in colour fh>m former varieties, those 
of the present form being tinted like some of the yellow and 
orange Oannas now so popular. Sepals and petals yellow, 
with all but the margins flaked with orange-scarlet ; lip dark 
reddish-orange. 

Earl Browklow, Ashridge, Berkhamatead (gr.. Mr. R. 
Low), showed a fine plant of Cypripedinm x Leeanum with 
upwards of twenty-five flowers. 

Messrs. Heath & Son, (Hieltenham, showed C. x Leeanum 
vlride. 

T. W. Swinburne, Eaq., Comdean Hall, Winchcombe, 
showed Lelia Jongbeana. 

Captain Holford, Westonbirt, Tetbury (gr., Mr. A. 
Chapman), »ent flowers of a delicately-tinted Cypripedinm, 
reaulting fh>m C. x Godsefflanum x hirsutisstmum ; also C. 
X Hera Euryad^, C. x Lathamianum, and a good Oattleya 
Perclvaliana. 

Awards. 

Cypripedium X Sir R, BuUer.—A grand flower, with some 
of the aapect of C. x Swinbumei magniflcum, but larger 
and showier. D<vsal sepal very large and flat, emerald green 
at the base, pure white in the upper half. Lower portion 
with heavUy dotted purple lines, changing to rose-purple on 
the white upper portion. Petals yellow, tinged with rose, 
and bearing fine dark purple-brown blotches; lip yellow, 
tinged with red. From W. M. Applbton, Esq., Weston-super- 
Mare (First-lass Certificate). 

Larlia ancepi Leeans.— Flowers white, with purple lines from 
the base of the Up to the yellow disc Front of lip and aide- 
lobes tinted pale rose. From Sir Trevor Lawrence, Bart, 
(gr.. Mr. W. H. White). (Award of Merit) 

Ztigo-Colar X Wignniumi (Z. intermedium x C. jogoeus). — 
A well-defined hybrid, apparently with the strong liabit of the 
growth of Z. intermedium. Sepals and petals pale green, 
barred with light brown ; lip white, with violet lines as in 
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Z. iDt«rmed!Qin. From Sir Frederick Wioas, Bart(gr., Mr. 
W. H. Toong). (Award of Merit.) 

Xygo-C^>Uix x Ltfipardinus^ Wigan*n iHiruty (Z, niftxillare 
(l&utierl X 0. jugostu).— A very handsome flower, with the 
sepals and petals of eqnal proportions, emerald green, closely 
and uniformly barred with red-brown. Lip violet, with some 
dark purple markings aronnd the fleshy callus. From Hir^ 
Frcdkrick Wio*.k, Bart, (gr., Mr. W. H. Young). (Award* 
of Merit) 

Fruit and Ve^table Oommittee. 

Present: Philip Cowley, Bsq , Clhainnan ; and Messrs. W. 
Poupart, Jas. H. Veitch, C. Uerrin, Alex. Dean, B. Mortimer, 
W. Bates, W. Farr, Geo. Wythes, Geo. Woodward, H. 
Baldenon, F. Q. Lane, Robt. Fife, and Geo. Bunyard. 

A Cultural (Commendation was given to Mr. Geo. Wood- 
ward, Barhsm Court Gardens, near Maidstone, for a dish of 
excellent fruits of the Pear Parx^ Orassane. 

Award. 

Pear Doyenne d\ileiipon.^A well-known late Pear, of good 
quality. Fruity avt- rage size, rather short, thick ; »kln, light 
green, very freely marked with patches and spots of russet ; 
eye small, open, set in a shallow depression ; stem short and 
stout, and set in a small basin-like cavity. A good Pear for 
so late a season, but somewhat gritty at the core. It has been 
urged as being very similar to Baster Beurr^, but the fruits 
are not quite so first-rate. From Mr. Geo. Woodward (Award 
of Merit). 

T0BK6HIBE GALA. 

THE ANNUAL MEETING. 

The annual meeting of guarantors and life members of the 
Grand Yorkshire Gala was held last week at Marker's Hotel, 
York. Aid. Sir C. A. Milward presided, and there was a 
good attendance. 

The Chairman said it was a matterof si acere congratulation 
to them all that last year's g«la was one of the most pros- 
perous in the annals of the ioMtitution, and they could only 
hope that the forthcoming one would be equally pros- 
perous. He was afknid that the holding of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society's Show in the following week would materi- 
ally affect the attendanf^e at the gait. The Chairman said he 
had to propose that the Lord Mayor of York be elected 
President for the ensuing year. This proposition was 
aoceptod unanimously. It is twelve years since the present 
Lord Mavor, who then as now, occupied the chief civic 
position, also presided over the d^Mtinies of the gala. 

The Lord Mayor, in accepting the position, said he did not 
think they need fear that the Royal Agricultural Show 
would very much affect th-jm. People would go to the 
Grand Yorkshire Gals, and they might remember that it was 
held a we*k before the Royal Show, which was very much 
better than a week after. 

The Lord Mayor then proposed that Sir Chrlatoper Milward 
be elected chairman of the council, and after very consider- 
able pressure, this gentleman was prevented fk'om vacating 
the position in favour of a younger msn. Sir Christopher 
Milward has done a very great deal for the Yorkshire Gala. 
Mr. Alderman Border was re-elected vice-chairman ; Mr. Jos. 
Wilkinson, treasurer ; and Mr. C. Simmons, secretary. 

After the elections to the coiiucll had been *^a'le, the Lord 
Mayor proposed that the Society contribute £21 to the 
Soldiers' and Sailors' Families' (local) Fund, which was 
agreed to unanimously. The following grants were made :— 
£650 for the floral f£te, £230 f •r music. £120 for fireworks, 
£60 for balloon ascents, and £175 for amusements. 



after meeting the expenditure the surplus funds at the end of 
the past year were £777 lis. l^J. The reports were adopted, 
and some alterations were made on the rules. Ofllce-bearers, 
&C., were afterwards elected. The Duke of Bucclench was 
again chosen as honorary president, and Mr. Cowan as presi- 
dent Mr. Laird and Mr. Mackinnon were re-elected secretary 
and treasurer respectively. D. T. F. 



SCOTTISH HORTICULTUBAL. 

January 0.— Tlie annual meeting was held on the above 
date. Tho Association now numbers over 800 members. 
Horticulturists everywhere will be pleased to learn tliat, not- 
withstanding the war, and the change of band at the last 
moment, the balance-sheet was on the right side. Letters 
were read from the Lord-Provost of Edinburgh, the Secretaries 
of the Qardrners' Orphan Fund and of the (Sardensrs' Bene- 
volent Institution, acknowledging with thanks 59 guineas for 
tho widows and orphans through the African Wsr, and 
5 guineas each for the two Institutions namtd. Great interest 
was taken in the proceedings. 

It was stated at the meeting that this was the largest 
Society of the sort in existence. 

Mr. C. W. Cowan, Valleyfleld, Penicuik, the president, and 
afterwards Mr. Alexander M'Kenz^e, Warriston Nurseries, 
presided. The President expressed tlie hope that throughout 
the year the character of the weather would be nuch as would 
be for the prosperity of horiiculture. Nineteen gentlemen 
were elected to ordinary membership, and thifty-one were 
nominated for election, as well as three for life members. The 
secretary (Mr. R. Laird) submitted the report, which offtred 
congratulationa on the continued success and increased pros- 
perity of the association. Reference was made to the general 
work of the year, including the floral competitions, and fit- 
ting tributes were made to the memory of the late Mr. 
M. Dunn and Mr. W. M. WeUh. Mr. William Mackinnon, 
the treasurer, reporied that the receipts at the Chrysanthe- 
mum show were £10S8 4t. 8^., while the expenditure came to 
£1065 6«. 5d., being a balance to the Association's fund of 
£2S \9s. 3d. The ordinary income o( the Association, includ- 
ing balance from last year, amounted to £949 Os. 6)<f., and 



LINNEAN. 

DEcEJiBERi'l, IhOi".— Dr. A. GtTMTHKB, F.R.8., Prehidcnt, 
in the Chair. 

Mr. W. G. Freeman, F.L.S., exhibited a tree of Hevea 
braailiensis (Para RubberX showing the roetho«l of tapping 
adopted in Ceylon. 

Dr. R. BRAiTHWArre, F L.S., exhibited specimens of 
Hypnum Hochstetteri, Schimp., collected by him on the Isle 
of Barra, Outer Hebrides, the only known locality for it in 
Europe, though it is found in the Azores and Canary Islands. 

The Zoological Secretary communicated a paper by Prof. 
T. W. Bridc;£, DSc. F.L.S, on the "Air-bladder and its 
connections with the Auditory Oigans in the Notopteridte." 

Mr. F. Chapman, F.G.S., A.L.S., read a paper on some new 
and interesting Foramiuifera from the Funafuti Atoll, EUice 
Islands. 

The specimens described, and illtistrated by means of 
lantern-slides, comprised the larger forms found at Funafuti, 
and on coral-reefk generally, together with a new genus 
(Haplocatenia) and eight new species. 

The next meeting of the Society will be held on Thursday 
evening, January 18, at S p.m. precisely, when the following 
papers will be read :— 

Mr. H. M. RvLE, B.Sc— On the Existence of Nasal Secre- 
tory Sacs and of a Nasopharyngeal Communication in the 
Teleostet 

Mr. GcoiujE Maskee, F.L.S.— On the Origin of the Basidio- 
mycetes. 

MISOELLANEOXrS SOOIBTIES. 

Wargrave and District Gardeners*. — An ordinary 
fortnightly meeting was held on Wednesday evening, Jan. 8. 
The Committee and officers for 1900 were nominatad, and the 
judges' awards in the monthly and fortnightly competitions 
announced. The prices will be awarded at the annual meet- 
ing, to be held shortly. A paper on " Violets " was read by 
Mr. Bazeley, of the Twyford Nurseries. He advocated the 
variety Marie Louise as the best for ordinary and market 
purposes. The kind of soil, manures, aspect, methods of 
planting requisite, and common diseases and remedies were 
described. Mr. Pope exhibited some well-grown plants of 
Euphorbia jacquinia>flora, and a nicely-flowered plant of 
Sophronitis grand iflora. 

Aberdeen Oardenen'.— The annual social re union took 
place in the Bon Accoid Hotel on the 3rd inst. About 140 
ladies and gentlemen were present. Supper was partaken of 
during an interval in the dances, and the chair was taken by 
Mr. Alex. Mortimer, Balnagask, who made a speech in which 
he reviewed the progress of gardening during the past forty 
years. Mr. Alex. Robson (Messrs. Smith A Son, seedsmen), 
proposed the Uitmt of *'The Gardeners," and there were 
several other toasts, all of which were well received, and 
pleasant evening was spent. 



Market Gardening. 



TOMATOS UNDER GLASS. 

Seed should be sown at ooce to raise plants for 
planting under glass towards the middle or end of 
March for fruitiog in Juoe. Chemin Rouge is the 
most reliable variety, being a good cropper, the 
fruit excellent io size, shape, and colour. Challenger 
is another good variety, being a strong grower and 
free-bearer, the fruit usually attaining to large 
size, good shape, and fine colour. A few plants of 
new sorts should only be grown for trial, saying 
seed of any variety that in cropping quantities, 
size, shape, and colour of fruit may be considered 
a decided improvement on older varieties. In the 
matter of making selections from recent intro- 
ductions, market-growers require to be very careful, 
and consider well the pros and coos before dis- 
carding old, well-tested varieties for new ones. 
The above remark is made for the benefit of those 
readers of the Oarckners' Chronicle who are 
" fresh ^' to the business of market - gardening ; 
old-established hands are well able to take care of 
themselves in this direction. 

Sow the seed thinly in shallow boxes filled to 
within half an inch of the top, with a compost con- 
sisting of sifted soil and short manure in the pro- 
portion of three parts of the former to one of the 
latter, this being made firm with a piece of board 
before sowing, and after covering the seed lightly 
with some of the mixture indicated. Each box 



should be provided with about tive .J -inch circular 
holes in the bottom, these being covered with 
pieces of crocks, hollow side down, and a layer of 
half- rotted leaves for drainage. PUce the boxes 
in a forcing- house, water through a fine rose, and 
cover with a few squares of glass to confine heat< 
and moisture io «the soil, and thereby hasten the 
germination of the seed. As soon as the plants 
appear, tilt up the glass a little with a piece 
of crock or wood in order to inure the seedlings to 
the atmospheric temperature of the house before 
removing the glass altogether a few d&ys later. 
The b ^xefi should be given a position near to the 
roof- glass. An atmospheric night temperature of 
55" to 60' should be maintained, allowing 5' to 15' 
more in the daytime by fire and sunheat. 

When the seedling plants have attained to a 
height of between 1 and 2 inches, they should be 
potted singly into 3 inch pots, having a piece of 
potsherd in the bottom of each for drainage, usio.fi( 
the same kind of mixture as that advised for sow- 
ing the seed in, this being made fairly firm in 
potting. Stand the pots on a permanent or impro- 
vised stage near the glass, and admit a little fteah 
air to the house during favourable weather af soon 
as the plants have pushed their roots into the new 
soil ; water being applied to settle the soil in the 
meantime. Under the combined influence of 
increased light and solar heat, the plants will make 
satisfactory leaf and root growth, and therefore 
will require more frequent applications of tepid 
water at the roots, as growth proceeds. Should 
the young plants by any chance become affected 
with aphis, the house or pit in which they are 
growing should be fumigated with XL- All vapor- 
ising compound before they are planted in the 
house or houses in which tbey are to fruit. A 
space of from 20 to 24 inches should be allowed 
between the rows in planting, setting the plants 
at I foot from plant to plant in the row, the soil 
being pressed pretty firmly about the roots in 
planting. 

Sweet Peas and MiaxovBTjE, 

No time should be lost in making good sowings 
of Sweet Peas and Mignonette in ground which has 
previously been given a liberal dressing of short 
manure, ploughed or dug into it, bearing in mind 
that the bstter heart the ground is in, the better 
will be the results obtained therefrom. Sweet 
Peas should be sown in shallow drills from 3 to 
4 feet apart, allowing a space of about 15 inches 
between the rows for Mignonette. In order to pre- 
serve the roots of Mignonette plants from theattack^ 
of wire- worm, a little fresh soot should be strewn 
along the bottom of the drills before sowing the 
seed therein. For marketing purposes, Sweet Peas 
of distinct colours should only be grown. As soon 
as the Peas appear above ground, a little soil should 
be drawn up to them on either side, and be dnsted 
overhead with a mixture of lime and soot as a pro- 
tection from the ravages of birds, which must be 
guarded against. H, W. Ward^ HayUigh. 



The Rock Garden. 



SAXIFRAGA RHEI. 

The genus to which Saxifraga Rhei belongs i^ a 
most important one for the alpine garden. It 
embraces plants of great variety in habit, many, 
being among the choicest gems of the garden. The 
mossy section, to which the one under notice 
belongs, is the least appreciated ; but it neverthe- 
less includes a number of flowers of much beauty. 
Even the commoner species are very pretty io 
spring, when the clumps of moss-like verdure are 
spangled over with the small flowers which, iji 
many instances, are but little raised above the 
plants. Nor do these flowers exhaust the beauties 
of the plants, for when autumn comes the fo'iage 
assumes its brightest green, and looks cheerful 
throughout the winter. 

The flowers of these Saxifrages give us but little 
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▼arieiy of colour. White, of greater or lesser 
purity, vMtly predominates. Saxifraga Rhei is 
one of the few exceptions. When it opens first, 
t he little blooms are of a beautiful pink colour ; 
gradually they become lighter, until they pass off 
alofMMt to a blush -white. They are larger, and better 
formed than those of tbat little bMiuty, S. mus- 
ooides purpurea, which has seyeral aliases, and 
whose exact name I do not yenture to know. The 
plant is also more viitorous in its habit. One can 
hardly over praise this species in the eyeM of those 
who bare acquired an affection for Saxifrages. The 
writer has yet a vivid recollection of the admira- 
tion it inspired when a friend who had only added 
it to his collection a short time before drew his 
attention to it in his rocir garden ; its beauty was 
undeniable, and the writer was not long before 
secnring a plant for himself. That is tome years 
ago, bat Saxifraga Rhei is a favourite whose 
blooming is watched for yearly with hopefulness. 

Vk» most of the mossy Saxifrages, its cultiva- 
tion preaents few difficulties ; it grows well in 
either sun or shade, but has decided objections to 
drought. It shares this, indeed, with most Saxi- 
frages of the same section. It grows v^ry well in 
a soil composed of peat acd sand, lut does not 
object to one of a stiffer nature. [It is a variety of 
S. muscoides. Ed ] 

Mazus PumLio. 

This alpine plant cannot be kept in the rock 
garden here for more than a year or two before it 
dies. It appears to live for several years in other 
gardens not very far away, and which have an 
even lower winter temperature. After a good deal 
of observation and comparison, I have come to the 
conclusion that it needs some protection from rain 
during the winter months in this garden. Neigh- 
bourhood to the sea his its advantages for garden- 
ing, but it hss also its drawbacks, and it may be 
that the frequent freezings and thawings are more 
injurious to some things than even the winter 
rains. Of course, we have more rain than those 
further inland, as what falls in the form of snow a 
mile inland is represented here by rain or sleet. 
This may be the cause of the failure of some plants, 
though the climate is generally very suitable for 
the growth of alpines. This may appear somewhat 
foreign to a mention of Mszus pumilio, but is 
necessary to explain the conditions under which 
some plants fail. It is rather disheartening to 
have a plant which has gromn splendidly for a 
year or two, dwindle rapidly away just when it 
bad, to all appearance, established iteelf happily 
about the stones in the rockeries, and had crept 
among them in a most pleasing way. However, 
one becomes* in time, accustomed to these disap- 
pointments, for which there is no remedy save the 
precaution suggested of covering with glass in 
winter, or keeping a small reserve in a frame or 
alpine-house. 

I know that a good many people have never seen 
Maeui pumilio, although it has been introduced 
for more than seventy years. A brief description 
may therefore not be unwelcome to some readers. 
It grows only 2 or 3 inches high, and has flowers 
which the casual observer would at a glance imagine 
to belong to the Pe^ family, although the Mazus is 
one of the ScrophulanacesB. Tlie blossoms are 
pale purple or I'iolet in colour, with a white centre. 
The stalks are very short, and ri<e but little above 
the leaves, which lie almost fl^t on the ground. 
There are little protuberances or tubercules in the 
mouth of the corolla, and it is from their presence 
that the plant received its name ; Mszas being 
derived from mazos, signifying a teat. 

The Mszus may be easily increased by division. 
It appears to like a soil of peat or loam and aand, 
and to creep close to stones. 

Veronica nummularia. 

Veronicas present many difficulties to those of 
us who like to have our plants correctly named. 
The taller plants in particular are often tantalisingly 
troublesome to name. There are, however, espe- 



cially among these bast adapted for the alpine 
garden, a good number with which there is little or 
no trouble on this score. 

Veronica nummularia is one of the latter class, 
and its accommodating habit in our gardens is 
marked. It is aptly named nummularia, from the 
resemblanoe of its leaves to those of. the Money- 
wort, although on a much smaller scale ; they are 
also produced on ereepiog branches. The blue 
flowers, although not lai^e, are quite proportionate 
to the height and size of the plants on which they 
are produced. They come into Uoom about June, 
and last for a month or two in flower. 

This Speedwell, like a number of the other 
spedesy appears to prefer a rather moist toil of a 
gritty nature. It alao lasts longer in bloom if not 
in full sun. It is a native of the Pyrenees, whence 
it was introduced in 1820. It is a very ornamental 
and pleasing littie plant, with its deep blue flowers, 
and may be readfly increased by division. 8. Amott, 
CarHthombif'Dumfiries, N.B. 



Trade Note. 

Mr. James Wsbbbb, who hss held the position 
of gardener for the past thirteen years to G. F. 
Luttrell, Esq.. Dunster Castle, Somersetshire, will 
resign at the end of the present month, in order to 
commence business as a fruiterer and florist at 
Minehead. 



®bituarp« 

Alexander Brown, who has been gardener 
to W. McAlpine Leny, Efq , of Dalswinton, near 
Dumfries, for about twenty-three years, expired in 
a painfully sudden manner on the 4th inst. He 
was sitting at the fireside in the evening when he 
complained of a pain in the region of the heart, 
and soon afierwards died from heart disease. 
Mr. Brown appeared to be in good health up to 
the time of the seizure. He was fifty-five years of 
age, and leaves a widow and two sons. 



Answers to Correspondents. 

Books : E, C, C. />., Ash/ord. The twelfth edition 
of Cidp€per*R Complet*. HerbcU, mentioned in our 
issue for December 30, p. 491, is published by 
Messrs. Miloer k Co., Paternoster Row, London, 
E.C. — i?. de BUmay. Obaervcuiota on the Colours 
of Flowers, reviewed on p. 481, voL xxvi., may 
be obtained from Mr. K William Hervey, 191, 
Hawthorn Street, New Bedford, Msss., U.S.A. 
—J. B, (1) The Chemistry of the Oardei^, by 
Herbert H. Ck>usin8, MA.; published by Mac- 
millan & Co., Ltd., Price about 6<f. or \s. (2) 
A Textbook of Plani-diaeasei, by George Massee. 
(Duckworth ft Co., 3, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London, price 5«.) 

Garden SKs' Bbkbfit Society: C, W. F. You 
doubtless refer to the United Horticultural 
Benefit and Provident Society. The Secretary 
is Mr. W. Collins, 9. Martindale Road, Balham, 
S.W. You cannot do better than join this 
excellent society, or recommend to your gardening 
associates the unique advantages it offers. 

Garcinia Manoostana : B. MiUue. The Mango- 
steen is a native of the Moluccas. It is sXbo 
cultivated in the Straits Settlements, in Java, 
and in several of the West Indian Islands, 
notably Trinidad and Dominica ; and fruits 
have been produced by cultivated plants in those 
islands within the last fifteen vears. The only 
recorded instance of its having fruited in Europe 
was in the garden of the Duke of Northumber- 
land at Syon House, Brentford, in 1885, under 
the care of Mr. John Ivison. This plant was 
brought from Calcutta in 1833. It was grown in 
a stove at Svon, and planted in turfy loam in a 
pot until about three yeard before it fruited, 
when it was shifted into a tub 3 feet square. A 
house was devoted specislly to this plant, which 
was afforded a bottom heat of from 80** to 90"* by 
means of hot- water tanks, the temperature of 
the atmosphere varying from 65** to 90°. Plenty 
of water was given to the plant whilst growing, 
and it was shaded during bright sunshine. The 



first flower expanded on November 18, 1854, 
when the plant was 15 feet high and 9 feet 
through. Four fruits were matured by the end 
of April ; they were spherical, neariy 3 inches in 
diameter, and a reddish -chocolate colour. The 
flavour was described by Sir William Hooker as 
. delicious, like a mixture of a first-rate Grape 
and Peach. A figure of flowers and fruits from 
the Syon plant was published in the Bofcmtca/ 
Magazine in 1854 (tab. 4847). Several notices 
of it were also published in the Otudenan^ 
Chronicle for that year. In a wild state the 
trees are said to l>e about 20 feet high with 
spreading branches. 

GA.s-LiinE rpoN Lawk : Bristo. It would not 
injure your grass if you use but a sprinkling. 
Do not allow it to m put on carelessly, or m 
small heaps ; and if it is not perfectly freih, but 
has been exposed to the air, so mnoh the better. 

Htacivths : F, T, The attachment of the flower- 
spikes is due to their having grown too fast in 
porportion to the outer scales of the bnlb, which 
nave consequently pinched off* the young growths. 
Another time do not force so much, or so hastOy, 
but allow more time for all the parts to grow 
equally. 

Maples : 7*. T, You are not likely to succeed in 
striking cuttings. The best means of propaga- 
tion of particular varieties is by budding or 
grafting, and of the species by seeds, which may 
be sown in spring or in autumn. 

Names of Fritits: J, W. 1, Waltham Abbey 
Seedling; 2, Scarlet NouMreil ; 3, Smart's 
Prince Arthur ; 4, Golden Noble ; 5, Reinette 
de Canada. 

Names of Plants: CorrtspondenU not amwered 
in this issme are requested to he so good as to 
consult the folUncing number, — E. O, Odonto- 
glossum Andersonianum, and Leplia ancens stella. 
— C, Scirpus maritimus. — E. O. RueUia Por- 
tellae.— i?. W. 1, Sophronitis violaoea; 2. Maxil- 
laria nigresoens. J, P., Mating. 1, Coronilla 
gUuca ; 2, DipUcns fflutinosus ; 3, Hibiscus rosa 
sinensis ; 4, Habrothamnns elegans. — J, S, A 
very fine form of Dradrobium Wardianum. 

Palm is Dwelling-room : H» O. F, The injury 
to the foliage of the Palm was doubtless caused 
by its having been been kept in the dwelling- 
house under the eircumstances you suggest. The 
foliage might have been so injured, and yet not 
evidence it much until removed toother quarters. 

Tennis Court: C /. D. and W. H, B. The 
dimensions for a tennis court were given in our 
last number, but the desiffu which we now repro- 
duce may help you and others the better to 
understand the requirements of the game :— 
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A B, B A, double court for three or four players ; 
s s, s s, single court for two players, a a and 
B B are the base lines ; a b, a B, and s s, s s. 
side lines ; c c and c c, service lines ; R h, half 
court line; x n, net. A court for the sinsle 
game is 27 feet wide, and 78 feet long ; and for 
the double game, 78 feet long, and 36 feet wide. 
The posts for supporting the net should be placed 
3 feet beyond the sides. The service lines run 
parallel to the net, and are 21 feet distant fiom 
the same. 

CoMMDKicATiosB Rbcbivkd.— R. L. C— Secretary Oardenon' 
Royal Benevolent Institution.— E. O. Orpet— D. L. Maeln- 
t08h.-R. P. B.— DHelencveld Omtlch -J. O'B.-B. H.— 
W H.8. K. M.-J. W.— St JuUen.— A Subscriber (next 
week).— Anxious (nex* week) — W. O.— A. W. KIngtdown 
(next week).— A. M.— Dilhome. .R .L .C. 

Spbcimkms AMD Photooraphs Received wrru Thanks.— 
fl. Weber. 



{For Markets and Weather ^ see p. x.) 
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THE FLORA OF CAPE COLONY 

AND NATAL. 

I NTERESTS of all kinds centre at the present 
-*- time in Cape Colony and Natal, and the 
thoughts of those interested in plants instinc- 
tively turn to their favourites from those 
regions which Professor MacOwan once referred 
to as having the finest and showiest flora in the 
world, though the inhabitants took but com- 
l>aratively little interest in it. If that is true 
of the colonists generally, the neglect of the 
majority is, to a certain extent, counterbalanced 
by the energy of the few, among whom may be 
named Mrs. F. W. Barber, and her brother 
Colonel Bowker ; the Rev. R. Baur, Mr. H. G. 
Flanagan, Mr. W. Tyson, Mr. Galpin, Professor 
MacOwan, the Government botanist, Mr. Harry 
Bolus ; and Mr. J. Medley Wood, who is now 
doing such good work in publishing the Natal 
Plants. 

Botany is not much helped by many of the 
so-called botanic gardens. Conflicting interests 
in these, as in most other matters, render it 
iiupofisible for those who could and would do 
good work to get the necessary funds. At 
Cape Town, where Professor MacOwan 
struggled for years to make the establishment 
worthy the name of a botanic garden, the lack 
of suflicient interest shown in the scientific 
aspect of gardening, ended in the gardens 
being taken over by the municipal authority, and 
they are now under the superintendence of Prof. 
MacOwan*s loyal second in command, Mr. H. J. 
Chalwin, one of the oldest and best respected 
of British-reared gardeners in Cape Colony, 



and who still continues to do what he can for 
the scientific, though forced to consider mainly 
the ornamental side of gardening. From 1823 
the persevering Dr^ge used to collect plants, and 
large collections were identified or named by 
Meyer, Nees, and Kunth, a great many of the 
specimens having been collected in the now 
troubled districts of the Drakentberg and 
Stormberg ranges. Zeyhr and Eoklon also 
commenced their work at the same time, and 
the few years following 1823 were the moat 
important in South African botany. Curiously 
enough, while many new species have been 
added, often by residents fond of flowers, bat 
not botanists, some of the plants recorded by 
Dr^ge especially have not again been found. 

There is no doubt that in the oatlying 
hills of Natal and the Transvaal, and along the 
whole of the Drakensberg, there are still many 
plants of equal importance to the recently- 
introduced Richardia EUiotiana and R. Pent- 
landi, new to science. Recently Mr. J: Medley 
Wood succeeded in getting two new Nerines of 
quite a new section — N. pancratioides and 
N. appendiculata ; also Cyrtanthus 0*Brieni, 
which discovery was interesting, for the dis- 
coverer was attracted to the spot in the hills by 
seeing a dead Kaflir lying there. After his 
curiosity was satisfied as to the cause of death, 
a glance around disclosed the pretty orange- 
scarlet tubular flowers of an evidently 
new Cyrtanthus, which Mr. Baker described 
afterwards. 

A letter from Mr. John Marshall, of Dundee, 
a large cattle farmer (who has, or had, also a 
summer farm on the Drakensberg), accompanied 
by a photograph of a few flowers gathered on his 
farm, but of which all but the Brunsvigia 
JosephinsB (see fig. 10, p. 34), had withered by 
the heat of the sun, is of special interest, as 
it was taken shortly before the Boers invaded 
NataL Mr. Marshall tells how he had to go 
with '* nothing but what I stood up in. In the 
morning I could see the other Baers had taken 
possession of my farm, and had placed their big 
guns in the paddock just behind my house. 
Then they burned my home down, wrecked the 
premises, took all my stock, and thus swept 
away the fruits of the labours of the best part 
of my life. I had a nice collection of dried 
flowers, but now with the rest of my belongings 
they are ashes. " 

For one who has lived a pastoral life in an 
ideal country for thirty years, to be driven 
away from a home so beautiful by hordes of 
marauders is a sad experience. 

In mentioning the many flowers surrounding 
him when he gathered those photographed, Mr. 
Marshall makes one long to be present in (quieter 
times. There were Clivias, Nerines, Cjrrtanthui, 
Crinums, Agapanthus, Haemanthus, Gladiolus, 
the pretty Steno^lottis longifolia, with its 
elegant lilac-coloured sprays rising from rosettes 
of purple-spotted green leaves ; Disas, of which 
the fragrant white and violet D. crassicornLs is 
one of the most beautiful ; Eulophias, of which 
a dried flower of a very handsome species is 
Sent ; Richardias, white, rose, and yellow, a 
large spathe of a chrome-yellow, with purple 
centre, sent, being apparently diflerent from 
either yet introduced. 

On these slopes of the Drakensberg, too, the 
Anoiganthus, with their bright yellow flowers, 
seem to take the place of the Narcissi in 
Europe. There are two species, A. breviflorus, 
and A. luteus, which is like a small form of 
A. breviflorus, though it has one or two 
peculiarities which point otherwise. It has 
been suggested that A. luteus is a highland 



form of A. breviflorus, as often the same species 
becomes dwarfer and smaller with altitude; 
but Mr. J. Medley Wood, who is the best 
authority, points out that the habitats are the 
reverse of that suggested. A. luteus (the small 
one), being met with up to 1000 feet, while 
the larger, A. breviflorus, begins where it 
leaves oflf, at 1000 to 2000 feet. For plants of 
such close resemblance a singular reversion of 
the usual course, whether specifically distinct 
or not. 

The South African Nerines have occupied the 
attention of specialists, and the genus Cyrtan- 
thus would be worthy of the same attention, for 
all are elegant in form, and many brilliant in 
colour. C. sanguineus is one of the handsomest of 
Natal bulbs, its scarlet Vallota-like flowers being 
the showiest of the genus, and with the allied 
white C. helictus (fig. 11, p. 35) and C. uniflorus, 
would make an interesting group, to which might 
be added two or three others known to exist. 

The tubular-flowered or Mopella section of 
Cyrtanthus is well represented in gardens, the 
most commonly seen being the white C. 
Mackenni, the yellow C. lutescens, and the 
scarlet C. angustifolius, which seems to be very 
variable in form and size according to its 
habitat. The most beautiful of this class are 
C. Macowani and C. Tucki, of a dark scarlet 
hue, both inhabiting the Boschberg at about 
5000 feet altitude, and of the larger species C. 
obliquus (fig. 12, p. 37)» C. carneus, and C. 
Huttoni, represent a distinct class. 

These South African Amaryllids grow well 
in any ordinary greenhouse, and being bulbous 
plants, require far less care than shrubby 
plants, and if Nerines, EEceoianthus, and allied 
plants are grouped together, the beauty and 
variety of their flowers soon make them 
favourites. To the amateur who has no know- 
ledge of the subject, it will simplify their 
culture if it is said that the main things are to 
water freely when the leaves are growing, and 
dry oflf thoroughly in full sun when the decaying 
leaves tell that growth is completed. ~Jt 

Yallota purpurea of the southern provinces 
of Cape Colony is one of the handsomest of 
South African plants, and an old inhabitant of 
gardens here, where it is of tea called Scar- 
borough Lily. Cultivation doaj not seem to 
have improved this plant, for unless in some 
few gardens where it thrives well, it is not so 
hands )m9 as cultivated plants as in the fresh 
imported ones ; also, it has a peculiarity under 
cultivation of dying out ; and in the Channel 
Islands, in 8om3 cises, it has degenerated in 
quality, and in others been smitten in the sama 
maimer as the Gladiolus are frequently in 
gardens. 

Let us hope that the time will soon come 
when the dwellers in South Africa may be again 
able t3 devotd some attention to their flora. 



NEW OR NOTEWORTHY PLANTS. 

MA8DEVALLIA XANTHINA. var. ALBIDA. 

Tub pretty and floriferous section of Masdevallia 
which includes M. Ettradte, of which some have 
considered M. zantbina a variety, while others 
have referred it to M. Wageneriaoa, is still further 
complicated by the charmiog and distinct form 
which has jaat flowered with Mr. F. W. Moore, at 
the Royal Botanic Gardens, Glasoevio, Dublin, and 
might as well be considered a distinct species as 
any of the others named, were it not that we have 
a note on the subject by its disooverer, Consul 
F. C. Lehmann, of Popayan, in his notes under 
M. xanthioa in the Marqu*s of Lothian's *'Moao- 
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grapfa " oE th» gsoaa MudevftUi*, m finely iUui' 
tratad from dnwingi mada by MiH Floranoe 
Woolirard. 

The ii«t« nuti :— " Id pUots growing on ths 
toImoo of 9ol*ri, kod at Paiobamba, near PoptykD, 
the Aowtn are oearly pare white, and have not the 
purple *pot at the bsae of the IslenI lepali, which 
it a oonatant feature in the floweri from all other 
loeslitiei." 

That itate* on the beet anthoriCy that the plant 
ander notice i* a rarietj of M. lantbina, provided 
it if the form raferred to, though there are jet one 
or two detail* which the late ProfcMor eniphaai«d 
in hi* renwrka on M. xanthina id the QardtntT* 
Chronicle. 

" Tbie it k rather pratty Uatdevalli*, with bright 
yellow floweri, and lomB dark violet at the baae ol 
tbe Mpali, which are a little narrower tbfto 
tbe odd one ; bquII petala whitiih, lip yellowieb, 
with a dark knob at the apex." 

In tbii varied I fail to find aoy trace of " a dark 
knob at the apei " ol tha lip, bat that may have 
diiappeared by the lame procenof evolntion m the 
other colaori of' tfao typioal plant. It haa the 
broadly ovata-ttalked leaf of the type, thicker in 
■ubeUnce than aionl ; loape 2 iuobe* high ; flowen 
pnie white, with a yellow tinge at the baaa of each 
of the Mpala, which are oootinoed into ineb-long 
yellow taila. 

The Glaanevin plant ia the only plant in cnltiva- 
tiOD, I believe, the othen lent by Mr. LehmaoD 
with it baving diad on the journey, after the 
manner too frequent with tbeae channing little 
Maidevalliu. Jamta O^Brien. 



resting period, which almost all planbi require. 
There it a po]mUr belief that a plant cannot 
be reated unless it be aabjccted to total drynena 
at the root, and so far at regards a large 
proportion of the plants we cultivate, this is 
no doubt correct. But many plants are never 
naturally subjected to paiiodaof drought. In 
tamper^ and northern countries vegetation 
is forced to rest by lowness of temperature 
accompanied bymuch wet. Take oh an instance, 
the resting season for the plants of our own 
land. Here we have much more moisture, as a 
rule, in winter than in tummer ; mistakes are 
often made in the management of plants 
through thia idea that to rest a plant it muat 
be kopt dry. Wo do not keep our Roaes or 
Camellias dry when we want to rest them, and 



Under the names of loam, peat, teaf-mould, 
and aand, we have a great variety of aoila. 
The indoor gardener is by force of circum- 
stances generally in the hands of the vendor of 
these commodities. A soil to all appearances 
good, may yet contain matter more or lees 
poisonous to the plants for which it is uaod- 
It therefore behovsa us to take precautiona 
against the use of deleterioas soils. Experience 
enrbles us to tell with more or less accuracy 
whether a certain soil is suitable for any speciea 
ol plant. Even when soils of the best quality are 
obtained, improjwr mixing, prepBration,1 con- 
dition when used, or defective manipulation 
when potting, may mi1itat« against succesafuJ 
results- There are so many chances of accident 



GABDENING HNDEB GLASS.* 

iCaMmul fiom p. le.) 

Watbb. — Taking Nature aa a guide, we 
often find many plants thrive under very 
diverse conditions as regards soil and mois- 
ture ; as, for instance, among the plants which 
ate native of our own- country, the conditionn 
under which the same species is found growing 
are often extremely varied. This is sometimes 
to be accounted for by the mutable nature of the 
species, whioh enables it to adapt itself to a 
variety of conditions ; but generally there ia 
one set of conditions which ia most suited to 
the welfare of a plant when wild ; and it we could 
be certain that we know what these conditions 
were, we might safely follow Nature aa a guide 
in the cultivation of such plants. For hardy 
plants there is, as a rule, less difficulty inafibrd- 
ing the conditions supplied to them by Nature ; 
but for plants cultivated in pots under glass 
this is not to easy, aud sometimes it it quite 
impossible. 

The qnioker the growth of tlie plant, and the 
larger the leaf-area, the greater mutt be the 
supply of water at the roots. Plants which 
grow slowly, and which have Dot A Urge 
leaf'area, will, on the other hand, require 
lass frequent supplies. In a moist atmo- 
sphere, such as a stove, there is much less 
transpiration (perspiration) from ths foli- 
age of plants than in an exposed, well- 
aired house. All large - leaved, thick - rooted 
plants require an abundance of water when 
growing ; plants with Hmall leaves and fine 
roots, such as Heaths, Leschenaultias, Ac, 
being satiaSed with much less. Palms, Crotons, 
Dracninai, Begonias, Agaves, Cycadt, and 
many others, require to be kept conatantly 
moist whilst growing. This is the golden rule 
with regard to watering— no plant should be 
allowed to get dry during its growing season, 
and it is owing to neglect of this that so many 
plants are injured and often killed. 

The sscond point to be considered it the 
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juat aa the conditions most suitable to them 
are supplied by lowering the temperature, to 
also it will be found equally effective with a 
great many of the exotics we cultivate. 

The time to tupply water is when it is re- 
quired—not in the morning or the evenini;, or 
at any fixed time, but when the condition of 
the soil is such aa to render water necessary. 
Uuch mischief is the result of the idea that the 
watering muat be done only once a day irre- 
spective of weather. 

The use of water for atmospheric moisture 
is a matter whieh requires though tfulneti. The 
right time to syringe, and the right way to do 
it ; damping time, tteaming— these are opera- 
tions which deserve careful consideration. The 
application of a little common- sense ought to 
prevent serious mistakes as to time and method, 
and yet the ill-effects of too little or too much 
atmospheric moisture, or a too heavy use of the 
syringe, are too often evident in plsnt-houies. 



in relation to soils in indoor gardening tliat one 
might almost venture to recommend the super- 
intendence by a competent person of every 
operation in connection with their preparation 
and use. What soil to use for a given plant, 
if a compost of several, the proportions of each, 
these are questions wbich must appeal to the 
care of the thoughtful gardener. Soma horti- 
culturists manage to grow all their plants in a 
light loam, and it is surprising how great a 
variety of plants will thrive in loam in combi- 
nation with sand, leaf-mould, or manure. 

Peat of good quality becomes more difficult. 
to procure every year. It is largely used by 
some cultivators for plants which otheia grow 
successfully without it. For Orchids, peat 'of 
very fibrous quality is generally by far the beat 
material. Hard-wooded plants, such as Ericas^ 
Boronias, and Epncris, and some stove plants 
such as Dipladenios, cannot be grown success- 
fully except in peat. At the same time, given 
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cfcrefnl watering, a great many more planta 
could be grown well without the use of peat 
than is generallj believed. As already stated, 
much depends upon the physical properties or 
m«chanical condition of the soil, wore perhaps 
than on its chemical properties. In a recent 
number of the Gardenen' Cbiunicle there is a 
record of the result of an inquiry into the 
«onBtitulion of Rose soils, with a view to dia- 
«overing if the soil of any particular locality 
brourable to Roaee differed in its constituents 
from oth era, The results are said to be negative. 
Dr. Bernard Dyer states that after careful 
atudy of the chemical results good mechanical 
and physical condition of the soil, and good 
drainage, are tho probable principal factors in 



the production of Rood Rosea, rather than any 
apodal features in the actual composition of the 
aoila themselves. I have more than once been 
told by chemists that a certain soil would not 
grow a plant, and on making the experiment 
bave proved that the chemist and the plant did 
not agree. 

There are, of course, many plants for which 
the most suitable compost is known to all gar- 
deneiB, but, on the other hand, there are many 
which require to be experimented upon before 
wa can ascertain what soils are most suitable 
in combinatton with other conditions. It is 
important to look carefully after the texture or 
physical condition of the soils used, a condition 
expressed by such terms as open, loose, firm, 
lumpy, turfy, sandy, well-drained, &c. Never 



hesitate tn experiment with a view to finding 
out which soil is most suitable ; if a plant is not 
thriving take it in hand at once, and if the soil 
appears to be unsuitftble try another kind. On 
the other hand, do not change to anotlier kind 
of soil if the plant is thriving. 



Orchid Notes akd Gleanings. 

CYPKIPKDIUM X SIR EEDVERS BOLLEB. 
Thih haadsome hybrid, which «i Ulostrate (fig 13, 
p. 43), was sbowD by W. M. ApplatoD, Esq., Tyn- 
yCoed, at tfas Royal Horticultural Society, Jan. 9, 
when ths Orchid Committee accorded it a well- 
deserved First-das* Certificate. The beauty and 
stately character of the flower is evident, thou)^ 



there msy besome doubt at to the parentage which 
is recorded as C. x Lucie (lye. Smithi), (Lawrence- 
anum x ciliolare] a C. iosigue. Nevertheless, it 
is quite possible that the record is correct. The 
ptaut, with its pale green leaves, having a fine, 
dark green reticulation, and also the Bowers, bear 
some 1 esemblauce to C. x Swinbumei magnificntn. 
Considering that the plant was a oomparatively 
small one, the size of the flower is extraordinary, 
and augnrs well for its future when fully grown. 

The fine dorsal sepal is of a pale green tint io 
the lower half, with dark chocolate -pnrple dotted 
line ; the apper portion beieg pure white, with the 
basal dark lines continued into it, bat of a deep 
rose-purple. The petals are yellowish, tinged 
with rase on the outer halves, aud blotched with 
dark purplish -chocolate. I,ip greenish, with the 
ace tinged with reddith-browu. 



CVPRIPEDICM K LEEANUH AS & NaTCKAL HYBRID. 

Doring the last two years on several occasions 
flowera have been tent for determination which 
have been declared to have bloomed among 
imparted Cypripedinm iusigne, and which were 
evidently what in gardens would be called bad 
forms of C. x Leeannm, and iu one case with a 
much nearer aSinity to C. Spicerianum than to 
C insigne. The question was a very difficult one 
to solve, especially as the bad forms of C. x 
Leeauum which often appear in home - raised 
batches may have drifted anywhere. The question 
is again revived by a drawing and deacription of a 
supposed natural hybrid C. >: Leeannm by Mr. 
Odtes Ames in Ameriean Oardtning, Dec 3, p. 374. 

The note says:— "This supposed natural hybrid 
bloomed among plants of C. insigne imported two 
or three years ago. The scape is weak and droops, 
so that ths flower hangs at a lower Isvel than the 
leaves. With the exception of the narrow greenish 
upper sepal, the flower suggests C. x Leeanam. 
That the plant has C. Spiosriannm in it is highly 
prabaUe." 

In the sune number C. x Deedmannianum is 
figured. This oombioes ths characteristics of 
C. Cbamberlainianum and C. Spicerianum. 

SOFHBONJTIH VIOLACBA. 

Considering that the scarlet Sophronitis grandi- 
flora is snoh a great favourite in gardens, and that 
it has played a very important and satisf aoto.ry part 
iu enabling the hybridist* to secure some of the 
best and brightest-coloured of garden hybrids ; and 
seeing, also, that Sophronitis violaoea is a plant of 
simitar habit, and with really *bo*y flowers, quit* 
distinct iu colour and form from those of 6. grandi- 
flora, it is a wonder that it i* not often met with in 
gardens, for it was lliat imported from the Organ 
Hountaios in 1837, and has on sevenl occasions 
been imported since. The fact ii, that the culti- 
vj^ors never appreciated it as they have S. graudi- 
flora. Plants of it have flowered well this wiutet, 
as in formar seasons, in the gardens of the Bight 
Hon. Lord Rothtchild, Tring Park (gr., Mr. E. 
Hill). The com pact -growing plant* are about the 
same in habit as S. grandifloca, but are different in 
texture, the grooved ioch-highpsendo-balbs bearing 
narrow leaves about 2 inches long. The peduncles 
each bear one to two flowers, each about IJ ioob 
across, and of a bright pnrpliBh-rose colour, which 
is veiy attractive. A distinguiehing feature from 
other members of the genua is that the ovate 
labellnm is broader and more conspicuous than the 
other legments. It thrives in a cool-house with S. 
grandiflora. 

VARIATIONS PRODUCED BY 
GRAFTING, AND THEIR INHEEtlTANOE. 

i 3, Variationa on tht timt or maimer of fioatriiig. 
— The effects ooasidered under this heading apply 
to the ordinary and not to the mixed graft. In 
annual plants, the time of flowering is, as a rule, 
retarded, bat in an irregular way, and according to 
the plants made use of. In biennial plants, com- 
plicstions arise on account of the respective ages of 
scion and steck, when tbe latter is in it* Brst year 
of growth, and the former in its second, tlie 
results already oonsidered may be looked for to a 
great eitwit. For instance, a Radish on a Brussels 
Sprout was retarded three weeks ; and a Toad-flax 
on a Snapdragon a fortnight. When both compo- 
nents are in thsir fint year, the grafted plant 
flowers at'the nanal time in the second, tbe effisots 
of the healing period having worn off by then. 
Sometimes a like rssnlt is obtained when two 
plants are grafted in their second year. When a 
stock is tuberous, it is thickened by its sdoo in ths 
great majority of cases. Eioeption must be made 
when the reserve food is ioulin, which can only be 
used by a scion able to "digest" it. A Lettnce 
grafted on a Salsafy flowered mnoh more rapidly 
than the control plants. Again, on grafting a 
biennial in its second year npon a perennial plant, 
8 amount of retardation of the time of 
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flowering was obtained. Such if the exceptional 
case when the Salsafy ia grafted on Scorzonera, for 
examplee, grafted in the month of March did not 
flower until the following year. In retardation the 
healing process plays the important part ; in 
acceleration the dififorenoe between the functional 
activities of the two plants produces the results, at 
least in the majority of caaes. 

When a stock has no reserve food that can be 
used by the scion, the latter uses its own supplies 
to form reproductive organs, and vegetative growth 
is stopped, as in the case of the Lettuce on Salsafy. 
Should the stock be without reserves, but able to 
absorb easily, as in the case of Cauliflower- buds on 
a young Cabbage, after healing, which is a slow 
process, vegetative growth is continued while the 
stock is getting the materials from the soil which 
the scion needs, and flowering is delayed. 

From the practical point of view these data may 
be of considerable value ; by retarding the time of 
flowering until normal plants have passed that 
stage, hybridisation may be avoided, and by hurry- 
ing on the reproductive period ripened fruits may 
be obtained from plants that, as a rule, flower too 
late in the year for the seeds to be of any use. 

In perennial woody plants flowering time is, 
normally, reached but slowly, and only when the 
tree is adult ; the period of infertility varies with 
the plant. Grafting may lessen the purely vegeta- 
tive period. With well chosen scions it is possible 
to obtain fruit in the first year. This must not be 
confounded, of course, with the hunying on of the 
fruiting period in annual plants ; these are induced 
to flower earlier in the year, the trees blossoming, 
with rare exceptions, at the ordinary season, but 
in an earlier year. 

Grafting has also an effect on the arrangement of 
the dowers. These may, for instance, be crowded 
together ; difficulties in flowering may also occur ; 
petals may be crumpled, buds may become detached, 
and the blossoms may come to nothing, when those 
of control plants produce seed. 

§ 4 PanuiUs in grqfting. — ^The degree of resist- 
ance which plants offer to the attacks of parasites 
is of supreme importance in horticulture. Such 
resistance is increased with the vigour of the plant, 
and is lessened if the latter suffers or finds itself 
in unfavourable conditions, and grafting may have 
a marked bearing, temporarily or permanently, on 
the question. 

In all grafts there is a time of provisional union, 
when the plants are most open to the attacks 
of parasites. When permanent union begins there 
is less danger it is true, but they are by no 
means safe. The kinds of parasites change, and 
they make themselves felt to a greater or less 
extent according to the perfection of the graft- 
junction, and the reciprocal conformity of func- 
tions in the two grafted plants. During the 
first period molluscs, sunh as slugs and snails, are 
most to be feared ; their attacks are due to the 
lessened vitality caused by the operations in graft- 
ing, and not at all to any modification of tissues. 
Parasitic worms may enter through the wounds 
or soft tissues ; woodlice and millipedes if in 
great numbers may endanger the suooess of grafts, 
and they attack by preference tubers and tuberous 
roots. There is little to fear from insects at this 
stage, though small beetles may do much damage. 
A species of Cheimatobius, for instance, lays its 
^ggs in the buds on Apple scions, which should be 
carefully examined and the eggs removed, or some, 
if not all, the buds may be destroyed. Moulds do 
not develop unless there are sufficiently damp con- 
ditions, and the stock which has too much water 
suffers more, as a rule, than the scion which has 
too little. In the open air, except during heavy 
rains, moulds do not assume any importance, 
though when in bad practice the graft and stock are 
placed under cover they may be of too frequent 
occurrence, seeing that neither plant is in the sur- 
roundings which are suitable to it. When the pro- 
visional union is coming to an end, careful attention 

8 necessary to ward off* the ravages of parasites. 

nsects and millipedes come first in order of 



importance^ then vegetable parasites, and lastly, 
molluscs, which in the previous consideration were 
most to be feared. Such a scheme is, of course, by 
no means absolute, and while woody plants suffer 
from the members of the first two categories, her- 
baceous grafts are most likely to be destroyed by 
those of the last. M. Daniel treats of this aspect 
in further detail, and sums up the facts by pointing 
out that the less perfect the connection between 
scion and stock the more likely are the attacks, 
saying, "Every badly-made or ill-assorted graft 
opens the door to parasites. ' 

(To bt wntinued,) 
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AURICULAa 

In the proper treatment of these plants during 
this month, much depends upon the weather. 
The frames should be covered with mate in frosty 
weather rather than afforded artificial heat ; the 
lights being drawn off when the weather becomes 
mild, and air afforded always when there is no 
frost. Abundance of fresh air is very essential 
to the Auricula at all times. Let all dead or 
decaying leaves be removed, and the surface soil 
stirred occasionally, to prevent the growth of moss, 
and admit air to the soil. But little water will be 
required this month, and do not wet the leaves. 
Upon the first sign of green-fly, fumigate the 
frame with tobacco-smoke — a most important 
matter, the insects multiplying very rapidly, and 
committing havoc on the plants. 

HOIXTHOCKB. 

Where it is desiraUe to increase the varieties by 
the aid of cuttings, place the plants in a tempera- 
ture of about 50° by night to excite them into 
growth. As soon as the shoots are long enough, 
cut them off" with a heel, put each singly in a small 
pot, using sandy soil, with a pinch of white sand 
at the base of the cutting to induce the quick 
formation of roots. Let the pots be plunged in a 
gentle bottom-heat, and cover with a hand or bell- 
glass ; afford water sparingly, and wipe the inside of 
the glasses night and morning to remove condensed 
moisture, as too much of this or steam will cause 
the cuttings to decay. The ground in which these 
plants are to grow should be deeply trenched and 
heavily manured. If this is taken in hand at 
once, it will have settled down near its natural 
level at planting time — ApriL The manure, too, 
will be partly rotted, and in a better condition for 
the roots. Once or twice between now and then 
the surface soil will be all the better if forked over, 
choosing dry weather for the work. 

Pansiss 

in pots will need abundance of air to keep them 
stocky and in health. Dust the inside of the 
frame with soot to ward off slugs which are partial 
to the succulent leaves and stems, especially if 
dead or decaying leaves are allowed to accumulate 
on the vurfaoe. A nightly examination with a 
lamp will be the means of catching noany when 
fe«)ding. Plants growing in beds or borders may 
need pressing into the soil with the fingers, as the 
frost is liable to loosen the roots by the upheaval 
of the soil, thus disturbing the root action. 
E, Molyneux, 



NEW STRAIN OF POTATOB. 

Few of the great seed firms associated with gar- 
dening have done so much to popularise the Potato 
as a j^irden or field \ egetable, and as a great article 
of food, than has the house of Sutton & Sons of 
Reading. It was that firm that put into oonmieroe 
the famous Bed-skin Flourball, one of the very first 
of the great disease-resisting strains. This was 
followed by the introduction of the far more famous 
and valuable Magnum Bonum. Since then we 
have seen scores of fine varieties put into commerce 



from Beading, varieties that have in gardening 
become like household words, so widely are they 
both grown and known. But these popular in- 
troductions were of other's raising, and not thoee 
of the firm. So far in the matter of Potato- 
raising, Messrs. Sutton had confined their atten- 
tion to intercrossing original species with some 
garden varieties, chiefly for experimental purpooevt 
but in relation to the production of varieties from 
garden Potatos abne, they had not, up to within 
the past two years, competed in any way with 
ordinary raisers. But death, old age, and other 
causes have materially removed from further aotire 
service many of the old Potato-producers. Clark 
of Christchorch, and Laxton of Bedford, have 
passed away. Fenn of Sulhampstead, Lye of 
Market Lavington, and Ross of Newbury, as well 
as the writer, have almost entirely ceased to inter- 
cross or otherwise raise new varieties, so that the 
field is largely cleared of the old raisers, and there 
is thus ample room for younger ones to come in and 
take up the work where others hav^ left it. 

Undoubtedly, these raisers have in their work 
done very much to help bring Potato production up 
to a high level of excellence. What splendid 
Potatos we have to<day, and with them existent, 
how difficult, as is found in so many things horti- 
cultural, is it to excel what has thus been created. 
But the gardening community is never satisfied. 
Even when perfection is reached, it sighs for yet 
greater exceUence, and so it is with Potatos. We 
want some that are earlier, or more productive^ 
or that produce a greater proportion of even 
table-used tubers ; also of more perfect form 
and higher table exoellence, for, admittedly^ 
there is ample room for improvement in that 
direction. Then we want much greater disease- 
resisting constitution in our varieties than so far 
has been found, and it is particularly in reUtion 
to this feature that Messrs. Sutton & Sons, in em- 
barking upon the work of Potato-raising from seed, 
have utilised as a parent their excellent Sutton's 
Flourball, which is not at all the old Red Skin 
variety previously referred to, although the tubers 
have bright red skins, but is a mid-season variety of 
somewhat dwarf habit and a heavy cropper, that 
so far in the firm's experience has never given 
one diseased tuber. The first crosses, and modest 
ones, were made in 1897 ; but the chief ones, in 
whidi the Flourball played so important a part 
as a progenitor, were made in 1896. The seed thus 
produced was sown in pans and shallow boxes under 
gUws at the end of March, 1899, and after being duly 
pricked out thinly into other shallow boxes, and 
grown on strong, were planted out into the open 
ground of the seed-farm on May 17, and in rows 
2 feet apart, being thence treated just as ordinary 
Potato-plants from tubers are. The product of 
every plant lifted and placed in a separate box or 
partition, I saw the other day in the firm's huge 
warehouse, set out in blocks according to parent- 
age. One of the most noticeable products was that 
from crossing the popular Up-to-Date with pollen 
of the round Red Flourball. It was the product 
of two seed-balls, and eighty-one plants resulted. 
In this instance the female parent seemed to be the 
dominant partner in respect of colour, as only about 
twelve out of a total of seventy-eight diverse roots 
were red« all the others being white. But in 
relation to form, there the male parent seemed to 
dominate, as the roundness of the Flourball was very 
much in evidence ; but in the matter of produc- 
tiveness the diversity presented was remarkable. 
Some roots, no doubt very early ripeners, gave bat 
a couple or three tiny tubers, in all not exceeding 
half an ounce in weight. But as the other end of 
the block of seventy-eight boxes was reached, the 
increase was marvellous, passing into pounds and 
dozens, until finally culminating in 6 lb. and some 
forty to fifty tubers. This result will surprise 
many who have regarded Potato-plants direct from 
seed as being capable of producing a very few 
small tubers only. Here, not only in connection 
with this one cross, but associated with all, were 
sorts from seed that thousands of growers durin^i; 
the past year would have been deli|^ted to find 
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•qnkUed id prodDctioD imoDgit their laberraiKd 

Tbe next orau wm tfa&t of Suttan't Kid- 
ney RoUmm witb tbe Sutton Flonrb&ll, the 
Utter agkin the pollen -pareat. Hare wu ■ tobtt 
of fifty- nx boxes, all from dUtinet aeedling- 
pUnti. In this oate red rkint predominated, but 



Reliance Kidney hai a ilightly tinted ekin, and 
tbe TBialt wai not aaexpected. Here the imalteat 
prodaoe wai one tiny tnber oneiixth of anonnoe 
in weight, and the heavieet one of 6[ty tubers of 
admirable seed aire, and weighing 3 lb. G oz. Bat 
here again the round form predominated. Then 
came Windsor Castle as the iredbearer, with 



Floarball m the fellow purat, the product baisg 
forty-two dittinot Medling produotiaDi. The crops 
ranged from one very small tuber up to 5 lb. 2'oz., 
a really remarkable reaalt, and giving OTsr forty 
tnbera to plant next spring if so deaired. Hen'all 
were round in form, samples clean, and bandeome, 
ai might well have been anticipated. TUesnooeeding 
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Mock wM from Blagnum Boaam female, with 
Fkmrball agaiii the male parent ; red ooloar here 
was much in eridence, and round form greatly 
predominated. 

The crop gave eeventy-one lots, ranging from 
l-oz. to 3 lb. 4 oz. Schoolmaster at the male, 
with Floorball as the female parent, the position 
being here reversed, gave nearly all reds, there being 
bat eighteen whites oat of fifty-eight diverse 
seedlings. Tabers ranged as before, from the 
least ap to over 3 lb., and were generally smaller 
than those foand in the preceding crosses. In 
1899 Early Paritan, female, was crossed with 
Early R^ent, male. The produce in plants, 
owing to the drought of 1898, was so tiny that 
they were not lifted, bat left in the ground all the 
winter, then covered up with long litter. Some 
twenty-two lots of these were kept last year, 
but even under such conditions gave great promise, 
some roots giving quite a large produce, and very 
early. Just two or three small tubers lifted out in 
1897 were planted in 1898, and six tubers saved 
from each and planted last year gave really quite 
heavy crops, as seen in baskets placed for inspec- 
tion. One or two other crosses were also seen, 
but those mentioned were the chief. There will 
have to be a huge trial during the summer, and 
whenever the lifting takes place may I, like the 
chronicler of Johnny Gilpin, be *< there to see. " A.D. 



The Week's Work, 



9f W. H. Toowe, Ovohld Orowv to Sir WMMOwMum. WfOAV, 
Bart, OUre Lawn. But Sliaen. 

Temperatvrea, dc — The changeability of the 
weather during the present winter has rendered the 
regulation of the temperature very difficult. On 
On many occasions frosty nights have been followed 
by mild, wet days, and then, unless great care was 
taken, the temperatures inside were much higher 
than was desirable. A high early morning tem- 
perature is more injurious to Orchids than at any 
other part of the day, for measures to reduce it 
have to be adopted, whereas in the natunJ course 
there shoald be an increase. During unstable 
weather, the fires should be of small mmensions, 
and the furnace clean and free, ready for any 
emei^ncy. The temperatures of the various 
departments during this and the neit month, so 
far as fire-heat is concerned, should approximate to 
the following figures : — 

» . , .. . _ Morning Midday Night 

But lodiAn and Phalscnopstx hooaea tib" 7V ^ 

Gattleya and Mexican hooaea <W fly 63* 

Intennedlate hooae 56' 60* 68* 

Maadavallia hooae 60* 55* 53" 

Odontogloaanm criapom, or conl-hcua« 48' !tV 60' 

With the aid of sunlight, the registered figures 
may exceed those tabulated, and on the other 
hand they should not be quite so high during very 
frosty wrather. Until the early morning tem- 
peratures have advanced a few degrees, an increase 
of air should not beafiforded, or any water afforded, 
or damping down performed. 

OhffM hraetescenB. — FUntB resting in a cool 
part of the Cattleva-house since the pseudo-bulbs 
were matured, will now b^^ to make a renewal 
of growth ; and they shoulcTbe placed where there 
are more light and heat. Water should still be 
eparingly applied, its needs in this respect being 
indicated as heretofore by a tendency to shriveL 
Until the flower-buds have appeared, little or no 
root-action occurs, and when it does an increase of 
water becomes essential When the flowers have 
passed away is the time to repot or furnish the 
plants with new rooting materials. This and other 
species of hybrids thrive best when planted in small 
perforated pans, having large quantities of drain- 
Affe, and a compost of two parts peat fibre, one of 
fibry loam, and the remainder of fresh sphagnum- 
moss and finely broken potsherds. Saspend the 
pans in a position as stated above, aod water 
«i>aringly until root-action is general and free. 
The young growths are pecuUarly adapted for 
thrips to ravage unseen, and freauent fumigation 
of the house they occupy shoula occur to keep 
them under, or disfigurement and decay wiU 
follow. 

PlaiydinU, — Thb genus contains several desir- 



able graceful flowering kinds seldom met with, 
owing to the rage for large and more highly 
coloured Orchids. P. glnmacea is now in the 
act of developing- new growths aod flower racemes, 
and a mors liberal supply of water should be 
afforded. Immediately the flowers fade, repotting 
where needed should take place. Excepting when 
the centre has become bare, division of the ball 
should not occur, as these plants do not take 
kindly to disturbance of this nature. Well drained 
pots or pans, and a cooijpost of two parts peat to 
one of fibrous loam, and one of chopped sphagnum 
should be used, sprinkling in a liberal supply of finely 
broken crocks as the work of potting proceeds. A 
light warm position in the Uattleya- house should 
be selected for it during the growing period, water- 
ing it sparingly until the roots have entered the 
new soil; afterwards, as the season advances, 
copious draughts are necessary. P. uncata has 
just gone out of flower, and until new growths and 
roots appear, the plants should be kept in an inter- 
mediate temperature, and watered at rare intervals. 
The strong.growiog P. latifolium, requires more 
warmth, but otherwise the same treatment as the 
last-named; likewise P. Cobbiana. P. filiformis 
thrives best whengrown in a suspended basket or 
perforated pan. The temperature and other pre- 
vailing conditions of a Cattleya-house fulfil its 
requirements in those respects. It is now resting, 
and should have water given it at long intervals, 
until the new growths project their tiny thread- 
like roots. Red-spider attacks these, and frequent 
sponging of the leaves is requisite to keep them 
free. 

Dendrobiutn aureum, and hybrids derived from 
it, such as D. Ainsworthi, D. Leachianum, D. 
splendidiasimum, &c., though commencing to grow, 
should not be given much water, or otherwise 
encouraged to make rapid growth, until the season 
ia further advanced. They should occupy a posi- 
tion where all available ught can influence and 
benefit their tender succulent growths. 



THB FliOWEB OABDEN. 

By J. Bkvbow, Gardener to the Earl of Ilcliester, Abbotabory 

Oaatle, Doraet 

Seed Sowinq. — Hard-coated seeds, as those of 
Cannas, Acacias, Dracsena indivisa, &c., all of which 
are useful in sub- tropical bedding, mav be sown at 
once. Soak the seed in water in a moderately high 
temperature for a day or two. In the meantime, 
prepare a fine, rich soil, and crock the necessary 
pans or pots. These may then be tilled with the 
soil, and placed in heat to await the sowing of the 
seed. Begonias, if required to flower the same 
season, must also be sown. Great care is neces- 
sary, however. The soil must be finer, and Uie 
seed should be barely covered with it. When the 
seeds have been sown, place the pans on a shelf 
near the light, and exercise the sreatest care in 
watering. If the atmosphere be kept moist, one 
thorough watering will be sufficient until the seed 
has nearly germinated. 

Picture Shrubs and Small Trees. — These include 
Sambucus (Elder), with yellow aod white varie- 
gated foliage; Rhus typhina, R. Cotious, R. coccinea, 
&c. Aralia mandcharica. Amygdalae atro-purpurea, 
Prunus Pissardi, and any others which make rank 
over-vigoroos growth annually may be spurred 
back closely if crowding of the heads is feared, or 
there is a likelihood of other shrubs beine over- 
grown. Do not, however, give any of the shrubs a 
shorn or unduly formal appearance, but leave some 
middling long branches at full lengUi, in order to 
afford a symmetrical and natural contour. 

The Planting of Deciduous Shrubs. — ^If the soil is 
light, and it has been prepared by manuring and 
trenching, or if stiff by dmning and the adoition 
of coarse strawy manures, planting may now be 
proceeded with whenever the soil is dry enough to 
admit of being trampled upon without injury, 
some finely-sifted soil or potting-bench refuse being 
first distributed evenly over the roots of the plants, 
following this with the staple. In planting, first 
ascertain if the roots are sufficiently moist, if 
the plants have been bought of a nurseryman, 
and should there be signs of shriveUing of the 
bark or rind-covering of the roots, lay them in 
water for a hour or two, or in soil, and afford water 
copiously, planting the following day. Bruised or 
mutilated roots should be neatly removed. It is 
better to mark the position of each shrub with a 
long stake, paying attention in doing this to the 
probable size of the plant or groups of plants will 



grow to. Unless this be done much of the natural 
beauty of the same will be lost. Standard trees Mid 
the taUer-growinff shrubs shoald be secured aod tied 
to one, two, or three stakes, as may appear neces- 
sary. In light soils it is always advisable in plant- 
ing at this season to poor water oc^iooslj aboat 
the roots before finally covering them, and even 
heavy, if dry, should be similarly served. 

Bedding Plants. — If many plants are need, 
propagation of Verbenas, Lobelia of the erinus 
type, Altemantheras, Coleus, Fuchsias, Ac, the 
established or stock plants at once commence, they 
should be encouraged to produce strong shoots by 
affording them a temperature of about fl3*, keep 
them meanwhile dose to the front ^aM on shelves, 
or near the roof. Watering may be afforded a 
little more freely to such putnts. When the cut- 
tings are large enough, prepare the required number 
of deep pans or pots, wdl draining them, after- 
wards filUng them with fine leaf -mould two-thirda, 
and loam one- third, with plenty of sharp pit or 
sea sand. Having done this, make the cuttings, 
insert them firmly, and afford tepid rain-water to 
settle the soil about them. On bright days the 
syringe may be used early in the day, floor and 
walls damped regulaiiy if a brisk temperature is 
maintained. 

Pelargoniums. — Cuttings of these will now root 
readily when obtainable from the autumn-struck 
plants, or from the old stools, if the stock be got 
into growth, by the use of gentle warmth. Care, 
however, is needed so as not to spoil the stock- 
plants by cutting them too hard. Afford both 
cuttings and stock-plants plenty of light in order 
to prevent drawing and the culling, a bottom-heat 
of 75* to 8(r. 

Celosias pyramidalis. — A sowing may now be 
mad«) of these attractive plants. 
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B7 A OuAPKAV, QardoMr to Oaptafai HoLVoan, Wtftoabbt, 
Tetbory. ffloniiwataffahlra. 

Potatos. — Where new Potatos are required early 
in the season, the tubers may now be started into 
growth. Trays or boxes about 3 inches deep are 
the best for this purpose. A layer of leaf-mould 
may be placed over the bottom, and the sets placed 
upon this at about 2 inches apart. Cover them 
with more of the same materiaL They should 
then be placed in a humid atmosphere at a tempe- 
rature of 55**, and kept moist by occasional syring- 
ings. As soon as the eyes commence to push thev 
should be placed near the light, and thejr wiU 
soon be stronff enough to place in pots and pits. 
Sutton's Ringleader, Veitch's improved early Ash- 
leaf, and Sharpe's Victor, are excellent varieties, 
being short in the haulm, very prodootive, and of 
good flavour. 

Mushrooms. — To keep up a continuous supply of 
these esculents, beds may, at about this date, 
be made in the open air with stable-litter from 
corn-fed horses, the long, strawy portion of which 
should be removed, only the drc^pings and short 
litter being made use of. This material should 
be placed in an airy shed, in quantity enough to 
form the beds. It should be spread on the floor to 
the depth of 2 feet, and turned at least once a 
week so that it may lose a portion of its heat, and 
become fermented eqnally in all parts. For an 
out-of-doors' bed the ridge is the bast, and this 
should have a base of from 4 to 5 feet, and a height 
of 3 feet, boards 6 inches in depth being nailed to 
stakes driven into the ground on u>th sides. 
Another method of making a bed consists of 
taking the soil out to the depth of 1 foot, and 
5 feet in width, and of any desired length. The 
manure should then be built up so as to form a 
ridge from 4 to 5 feet high. S^me straw should 
then be loosely placed over, and testing-sticks 
put into the Md at various parts. Where the 
heat is subsiding and slightly below 80*, the 
beds may be spawned, and in order to prevent 
the spawn from crumbling when broken, the 
bricks should be soaked in tepid water, and then 
divided into about nine pieces, and inserted trian- 
gularly in rows 6 inches apart and 3 inches deep 
in Uie materials of the bed. The surface should 
forthwith be covered with a layer of fibrous loam 
2 inches thick, beaten down firmly with a spade. 
Having done this, place as much dry straw over 
the bed as will retain its heat for some weeks. 
Field-hurdles thatched with straw should then be 
placed in a slanting manner and securely fastened 
over the whole. 
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TomatoB, — Seedi of early fruiting VAiieties, 
viz., Chemin Roage, Early Ruby, or other approved 
varieties, may oow be sown in pots filled with 
a mixture of sifted leaf-mould and loam in equal 
proportions, and tirmly pressed down. The seed 
should be sown thinly and slightly covered with 
soil before being placed under handlights to ger- 
minate in a temperature ranging from 55** to o5^ 
After germination has taken place, admit air to 
the plants eradually, and afford full exposure to 
the ught before drawing takes place. 

Forcing French Beans require a temperature of 
not less thao 65**, full exposure to the sunlight, and 
a certain amount of humidity. Pots 7 ioches in 
diameter are best for the earliest crop, the blooms 
setting more freely when the roots are severely 
confined. A good mixture of soil for Beans 
ocmiists of fiOTous loam three parts, decayed 
manure one part^ together with a sprinkling of 
half-inch bones, the whole being prepared some 
weeks previously. Before sowing, half fill the 
pots with this soil and make firm ; then sow and 
cover lightly. The stems of the plants should be 
earthed up gradually as srowth proceeds. Ne 
Plus Ultra, S^on House, and Williams' £arliest-of- 
AU, are capital forcing varieties, especially the 
last-named, which will produce excellent pods seven 
weeks from the time of sowing the seeds. 



PLANTS UNBBB eULSS. 

By T. Bdwabds, Plant Foreman, Royal Oardens, Progmore. 

Hardy Forcing Plants that are in the open should 
be established in pots, and introduced to gentle 
heat. Lilacs in variety, Queldres Roses, shrubby 
Spiraeas, Ghent and Mollis Azaleas, are invaluable 
for the supply of flowers for cutting, and as plants 
for conservatory and house decoration. It is a 
good plan to have two 'batches of each species of 
plant, and lift them alternate years, thus givinff 
time for the plants to recover from forcing, and 
become welt furnished with bloonL The semi- 
double Cherry (Cerasos Watereri), is the most 
beautiful plant for forcing introduced during recent 
years, but is best permanently grown in pots aud 
^unged outside duriDg summer and autumn. 
l>eutzia gracilis is also best kept in pots and 
treated in a similar way. Both should now be 
top-dressed with rich material, and moved to a 
cool-house. 

Azalea$t Camellias, and hard- wooded plants gene- 
rally, require to be watered very carefully, keeping 
them on the dry side rather than otherwise for the 
present, and quite oooL Keep a sharp look-out for 
thrips, and when there are any signs of theii|« use 
the XL- All vaporiser at intervals of eight or nine 
days. Camellias, planted out and in pots, are 
greatly benefited by alternate doses of clear water 
and liquid-manure from a farmyard. At this time 
of year the latter may not reqmre to be diluted, as 
the considerable rainfall pMsSng into tlte tank 
prevent! any excess of ammonia. 

AcalfphoB, Variegated AhutUons, d-e, — The 
propagation of these plants should be attended to 
without loss of time. Cuttings of Acalypha his- 
pida (Sanderiana) strike readily in strong heat, 
and the plant is readily grown in good loam. As 
soon as the cuttings are well rooted, move them 
into 6-inch pots, and grow on rapidly ; if large 
plants are required before flowering, repot before 
they become pot-bound and syringe the tops fre- 
quently, red-spider bein^ a very troublesome pest, 
and neglect soon causes disfigurement of the foliage. 
No stopping is required ; siojgle stems from 2 to 
4 feet high, well furnished with foliage and "cat- 
kins ** down to the pot, make strikioff objects. A. 
h. tricolor and other varieties will maike ^^mhI plants 
in 48's. The colouring of the leaves is very nand- 
flomo. Abutilon F. Sawitzer is a most useful plant, 
of good habit, for table decoration ; an intermediate- 
house suits its needs, and it grows best in a mixture 
of equal parts of peat and loam, with plenty of 
sand. It is also Hkely to be found useful as a 
bedding plant, though the variegation is not so 
white as when the plant is grown under glass. 
The propagation of tnis and other varieties may 
soon oe undertaken, with the usual precaution of 
setting the stock plants into growth. 

CcUadiuma may now be shaken out of the soil 
and started in pans filled with sand. If an increase 
of stock is desired, plunge the pans in a britk 
bottom-heat, and when started, divide the corms 
with a sharp knife ; dip the cut parts in pow- 
dered charcoal, and pot in a light mould in fiO'a. 



C. argy rites can be increased to any extent, and grows 
more freely from parted corms than from old ones. 
C. minus erubesoens is equally free, and it makes a 
good companion to C. argy rites when used for the 
edging of groups. 

Hydrangea ffortensia. —Plants may now be placed 
in heat; yearling plants are more useful when 
grown in 48's ; olaer plants should have their 
shoots shortened back to flower-buds, and be top- 
dressed. H. paniculata, which flowers on tne 
current season's wood, should be pruned to two or 
three buds, and treated in a similar manner ; wheo 
in leaf syringing it frequently, it being very 
subject to be overrun with red- spider. A. Thomas 
Hogg is a pure white variety, of slender growth, 
whose shoots may easily be trained to any kind of 
shape, and is a most valuable plant for indoor 
culture, lasting a long time in fltfwer. 



FBTJITS TJITOER GLASS. 

By J. RoBKRTa, Gardener to t»»e Doke of Portland. Welbeck 

Abbey, Workaop. 

StraxcbtrrUs. — A succession batch of these should 
be introduced into structures where the condi- 
tions are favourable to a gentle start. The first 
condition necessary to success is a well-rooted, 
well-developed crown. Plants of this description 
do not require bottom- heat to make a healthy 
start. As a preventive against mildew, dip the 
plants yi a strong mixture of sulphur and water. 
If time permits, top-dress the whole stock of 
plants, using good fibrous loam, with a little burnt- 
earth and soot added. This will encourage new 
roots from tiie collar of the plant, which will be of 
great hela The varieties we favour for early work 
are Royal Sovereign and La Groese Sucr^e ; and 
for late crops, British Queen and Leader. A tem- 
perature rangiuff between 45*" and 55* for all plants 
under cover will be sufficient for the present. 

Ofterrt««.— The ease, certainty, and also the 
cheapness, with which Cherries can be forced, 
should lead to a more extended culture of these 
fruits under glass. The improvement in the siae 
and quality of the fruit, and also the length of 
time it will hang after ripening, are additional 
inducements to plant a house where good varieties 
of the best kinds of dessert fruit are required 
durinff the montiia of May and June. Any well- 
venti&ted glasshouse, facing south and west, or a 
span -roofed house running north and south, will 
suit Cherries. A border 2 feet deep, resting on a 
good body of drainage materials, and consisting of 
flood garden soil, with a slight addition of turfy 
Emuu, and plenty of old mortar-rubble and chalk, 
will form a compost rich enough for Cherries. The 
best system of training to employ in order to fill 
the house quickly with bearing-wood is three 
three-branched cordons. Trees of this description 
furnish the trellis much quicker than do trees fan^ 
trained. The most reliable varieties for furnishing 
heavy crops are the following, which ripen in dose 
succession, viz., Earlv Purple Gean, Frogmore 
Early Bigarreau, Black Tartarian, Monstreuse de 
Me^, and ^garr^u Napoleon. The only forcing 
required is to keep a steady temperatux-e ran^ng 
between 45** and 50* up to the nowerins period, 
and this can mostly be accomplished without the 
aid of fire-heat. 

Plums, — ^To obtain the highest quality in this 
fruit, and to crop reasonably early in the season in 
oold districts, glass protection becomes necessary. 
Last season we planted a lean- to house 180 feet 
long with young palmette-trained trees of the 
best dessert varieties ; these trees are now well- 
budded, and afford promise of a good crop of 
fruit. They are mostly five and seven-branched 
trees, and bv being trained vertically the house 
will be fiUea in three seasons. Only a narrow 
border is provided, and the trees are lifted 
annuiJly, lAiich develops a dense mass of feedins- 
roots. Whatever kind of house is adopted, ample 
ventilation must be provided. The house here is 
built on Rendle's patent principle— a system that 
affords a creat amount of air in small quantities 
over all tne roof-glass. The soil of the border 
should be of a retentive nature, capable of holding 
moisture for some long time. This must be cor- 
rected a little by the addition of burnt garden 
refuse and limestone grit. The following are the 
best varieties to plant : Early Transparent Gage, 
Golden Esperen, Jefferson, I>enniston*s Superb, 
OuUin's Golden Gage, Bryanston Gage, Kirke*s, 
and Coe's Golden Drop. 



THB HABDY F&UIT OABDBN. 

By A. W4IIO, Gardener, Btoke Edith Park, Hereford. 
Peaches and Nectarines. — Where the unloosening 
of the trees and tying the branches to stakes placed 
some little distapce away from the walls, with the 
\ iew of retarding growth, is practised, the matter 
should soon have attention. This will afford an 
opportunity for carrying out whatever pruning is 
necessary, so that when the time comes to refasten 
the branches to the wall it may be done expe- 
ditiously. Here it is found that equally good 
results are secured by carrying out the pruning and 
training at the same time as the other trees. 
The pruning of Peaches and Nectarines is a small 
matter if proper attention was paid to the removal 
of shoots that fruited last season, and it will 
consist of merely thinning out any superfluous 
young bearing-wood, and trimming off jagged 
cuts or snsgs which could not be conveniently 
done in the autumn. The pruning of neglected 
trees will consume more time, as it may b& 
necessary to thin out branches as well as be^ing- 
wood. Much branch-thinning should be avoided 
as far as possible, as severe summing often ensues 
afterwards ; but if the branches are much crowded 
it is imperative to cut out a few of the older ones, 
so as to make space for younger and more healthy 
wood. The thinning of the bearing- wood is the 
next consideration, and this should be done to such 
an extent that the young shoots will have a clear 
space of 4 inches between them when trained out,, 
and sufficient should be left to furnish the tree 
from the centre outwards. Regarding the selec- 
tion of wood to be retained, give that which is best 
furnished with fruit-buds and of medium strength 
the preference. Well-ripened shoots should be 
left at full length, and cut back only in cases of 
necessity. Unripened shoots should be pruned 
back to sound wood and to triple buds, or a single 
good wood-bud. 

Insects,-— M the trees are infested with scale, let 
them be dressed with an insecticide at once if the 
trees are to be left until the last moment before 
being trained out ; but if they are to be nailed or 
tied, as the case may be, it is better to defer the 
cleansiBjy; until it is completed, and then to spray 
them with caustic alkali solution. 

Wall Pear«.— Like all other hardy fruits the 
cultivation of Pears, particularly in cordon form, 
taow meets with greater attention. Where proper 
cultural treatment was accorded the trees dunog 
the past season the pruning will noyf be of a simple 
description, consisting of cutting back spur-growths 
left too lonff last autumn, to two or three buds, and 
shortening oack leading-shoots, whether on cordon 
or other forms of tree, as far as may appear 
necessary. Trees on which the spurs have beoome 
of great length should have these cut back, with a 
view of obtaining new growths from the portion 
left. On some trees spur-pruning may pethaps be 
ttnneoessary, but it frequentl v happens . that the 
buds on the spurs are weak ana debuitated^throi^ 
being over-crowded. Here a careful thinning is 
ben^dal, and 'sndi is generally found to be mete 
neosssary with trees on the Quinoe than on the 
Pear stock. Old cordon trees may be rejuvenated 
by brinsing up a new shoot from the base; aod 
young snoots snould be left at convenient points in 
fan and dUagonal-trained trees, with a view to tt- 
placing worn-out branches in the near future. 

Training, Nailing, or Tying.^^vn» of the 
hands, if possible, should commence this work 
directly the pmners have made a good start. Many 

Sardeners wash or dress the trees before this is 
one, but if well-proved insecticides are used, or 
the trees sprayed with caustic alkali solution, this 
may be done afterwards. The great point in train- 
ing fan-shaped trees is to regulate a^ lay out the 
main branches first ; these should be secured with 
tarred twine. Tlien follow with the subsidiary 
branches, and afterwards the young wood. If thM 
is done properly, each branch and shoot will then 
be pointing in an outward diriHJtion. In the case 
of oiagonM trees, keep the branches at an eqni^ 
distance, and as straight as possible^ Examine all 
shreds and ties, and replace with new any thai 
need to be removed. Allow plenty of room when 
making ties of every description ; in the case of 
wires, pass the material twice round the wire 
before securing the branch or shoots Do not tie a. 
strand of raffia to the tip of a shoot to draw it out 
straight, or it may be strangled. AVhen twine has 
to be used to secure a branch in position, and there 
is much strain, place a shred or a piece of old India- 
rubber tubing between the bark and twine. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 



ADVERTISEMENTS should b« Miit to tho PUBUSHEft. 

Local H9m%,^Coi'rt 9 p on d$nU wQl grmUf obliif (y mnding 
to thg Editor torly imUOigenM ^ local wenU IQuHy to U 
of inteTMl to tfwt roadtn, or of any maittn which U if 
d tti rabl t to bring twufer tho noHoo of hortictiUuri$i$, 

Nowtpap«rt.— GorrMpondtnte Mnding %o w opapor » thouid lo 
oanM to mark tho paragrofhotho^ with tho Editor to Mi. 



APPOINTMENTS FOR THE EN8UINQ WEEK. 



TUESDAY, Jak. 28 j ^t2i^'''^*™* Society'. Com. 

SALES. 

KONDAT, Jav. S2.— Ornamental Treet, Roses, Spiiens, 

Tuberoses, kc., at Protheroe k Morris' Rooms. 
WBDNBBDAT, Jan. 34.— Jspanese Liliee, Oreenhonse Plants, 

Aaaleas. American Plants, Camatious, &c., at Protberoe 

h Morns' Rooms. 
FRIDAY, Jan. 26.— Imported and EstabUabed Orcbids, at 

Protberoe k Morris' Rooms. 



Atbrags Tkmpkraturx for tbe ensuing week, deduced ftom 

Obserrations of Forty-three Years, at Cbiswick.— SST. 
Actual TsMPcitATUBKa :— 

London.— January 17 (6 p.m.) : Max. 52* ; Min. 40*. 

January 18 : Fine ; ligbt frost 
Pbotincbs. — January 17 (6 p.m.) : Max. 47**, SdUy ; 
Mlu. 17*. N.E. Scotland. 



TheOardeners* ^^* Gardeners* Royal Benevo- 
RoyalBenevo- lent Institution, the annual 
cnt Instltnuon. meeting of which took place on 
Priday, the 12th inat., is making satiafactory 
progress. Its usefulness in alleviating the evils 
attendant on sickness, poverty, and age, is 
increasing proportionately. Under the guidance 
of the Treasurer, Mr. H. J. Veitch, the 
finances are in a very satisfactory state, so 
that at the meeting to which we refer it was 
possible to elect ten candidates without the 
trouble consequent upon election by vote in 
the usual way. These candidates were all 
persons who, at some time or other, had con- 
tributed to the funds of the Society, and helped 
while they were able to succour those less 
fortunately placed. In addition to these, six 
other candidates who liad not subscribed to 
the charity were, by the votes of the members, 
elected as pensioners. Some of these must feel, 
we imagine, in the position of those who have 
had coals of fire placed on their heads. 

Of late years some subsidiary funds have been 
established which have gone far to remove 
certain objections which used to be raised. 
The Victorian Era fund, now completed, was 
established for the purpose of assisting those 
members of the Institution during the interval 
between their application and their election. 
We call them members of the Institution because 
they have been subscribers for longer or shorter 
times. The benefits of this particular fund 
do not extend to those who have not been 
subscribers. 

Candidates, then, who have done what they 
could in their days of comparative prosperity, 
are now certain to obtain some relief at once, 
though they may still have to wait a year or 
two before they can be admitted to the full 
benefits of the institution. 

Another fund has lately been started, which 
will assuredly commend itself to the fraternity 
— the Good Samaritan Fund. The object of 
this is to afibrd inmiediate temporary relief to 
those in trouble or sickness whose cases have 
been investigated by the committee. 

These two additions greatly enhance the 
power of the Gardeners' Royal Benevolent 
Institution for doing good. During our own 
recollection the number of pensioners has been 
largely augmented, the amount of the pensions 
has been considerably increased, and now these 
two new funds have been instituted. During 



all this time, the financial position, always 
sound, has become more and more satisfactory. 
There will, no doubt, be large demands this 
year on our self-sacri6ce and our means, but 
we must take care that while doing our utmost 
in other directions, we maintain the efficiency 
of those institutions which it is our special duty 
and privilege to support. 

The Committee gratefully acknowledge their 
indebtedness to the Stewards, donors of flowers, 
and to the horticultural press. They likewise 
tender their thanks to the Honorary Secretaries 
of the several auxiliaries for their services, and 
aUo to other friends throughout the country, 
who, by arranging concerts, flower stalls, open- 
ing their gardens, and in other ways have so 
materially assisted the Institution. The Com- 
mittee are glad to announce the formation of an 
auxiliary at Reading under the presidency of 
Charles £. Keissb, Esq., and the treasurer- 
ship of Arthur W. Sutton, Esq. Their thanks 
are specially due to Mr. Sutton, to whose in- 
fluence and indefatigable exertions the estab- 
lishment of the branch is due. 

To the Messrs. N. M. Rothschild & Sons, 
who have again contributed their generous 
annual gift of ^£105 ; to the anonymous donor 
who left four £5 notes at the office *'In 
Memory of Robert Fortune ; " and to other 
friends too numerous to mention who have so 
generously given to the funds, the Committee 
ofier their thanks. 

In respect to the election of pensioners to the 
Fund, it was decided that William Armstrong, 
Andrew Bryan, Thomas Chapman, George 
Chitty, William Hole, Francis Nixon, Samuel 
Smalley, Richard H. Smith, Joseph Willis, and 
John Wilson, whose cases had been investigated 
and appeared to be deserving, be placed on the 
pension list without election under the power 
conferred by rule iiL, 5. 

The additional candidates subsequently 
elected were Isaac Page, 4619 ; Lucy MitcheU, 
4282 ; Jane R. Edwards, 3986 ; Thomas 
Evans, 3383 ; William Thomas, 3228 ; Isabella 
Watt, 2845. William B. Glasscock received 
3346 votes, and would have become a reci- 
pient of the pension but for the fact that 
since the list was published his cii*cumstances 
had so changed as to render pecuniary aid from 
the Institution unnecessary. 

It was mentioned as remarkable that since 
the list had been ready, four candidates had 
died. There were only thirty-seven votes 
wasted this year through papers not being 
signed, as against nearly 600 last year. 



Patrick 0*Mara.— It is needless to detail the 
nationality of this geotleman. He is the business- 
manager of Peter Henderson Sl Co., and has 
lately been elected President of tbe New York 
Florists' Club. 

A. Herrinqton. — A former Chis wick papil, at 
one time attached to the OardeUf has been elected 
a Vice-President of tbe New York Florists' Club. 
Mr. Herrinqton has only been in America for four 
years, so that credit is due to oar cousins for 
their cosmopolitan selection, and to Mr. Herring- 
TON for having in so short a time worked his way 
into so honourable a position. 

Hubert Jean Van Hulle, whose death in 
his seventy-third year at Ghent on the 13th inst. is 
announced, had one of those distinct personalities 
whom it is a pleasure to encounter. He was 
formerly a professor in the Ghent School of Horti- 
cultare, and Inspector of the Municipal Plantations. 
A polyglot linguiBt, it was bis wont to address the 
jurors assembled from all parts of £arope at the 
Qoinquennial Exhibitions in at least five dififerent 



languages. He was a member of that active band 
who take such an active part in horticultural 
matters in the Flemish city, and who were likened 
to tbe four-leaved Shamrock. The members of this 
league were MM. Rodioas, Ptnaert, Burvenich, 
and Van Hulle. Well informed, courteous, and 
energetic, we sympathise with our Belgian friends 
on tbe magnitude of their loss. 

The Marquis of Breadalbane, in response 

to an invitation of the Council of the Royal Botanic 
Society, has signified his willingness to join the 
Council, in place of the Marquis of Bote, resigned. 

Mr. F. Moore. — Our sub-editor has been the 
recipient of numerous letters of oondoleoce and 
sympathy from contributors to this journal on the 
occasion of the death of his wife ; and, being unable 
from their numbers to thank them individually, he 
takes this opportunity of conveying to them his 
gratitude for their kind feelings expressed towards 
him in his trouble. 

The Marquis of Lothian.— The death of 

this nobleman is announced. To horticulturists 
he will be known as the posseessr of Newbattle, 
with its noble Beech-tree. His collection of 
Masdevallias formed the basis of Miss Woolw ard'h 
excellent illustrated monograph of that genus. 

Earl Manvers died on the 16th inst at 
Thoresby Park, Nottinghamshire. He was in bis 
seventy -fifth year. 

Royal Horticultural Society.— The next 

meeting of the Fruit and Floral Committees of 
Royal Horticultural Society will take place on 
Tuesday, January 23, in tbe Drill Hall, James 
Street, Westminster, at 1 to 4 p.m. A lecture on 
''Tbe Neglect of flowering Shrubs in our Gar- 
dens," will be given at 3 o'clock by Mr. Geo. 
Bun yard, V.M.H. 

Royal Botanic Society.— The Braz'Oian 

Minister has presented to the Royal Botanic 
Society two oopies of the AUmm do Pard em 1899, 
na AdminiUra^io do Oavemo de ma Mxcia. o Sew. 
Dr, Jo%i P<u$ de Carvalho, containing a large 
number of reproductioiis of beautiful photographs 
with explanatory letterpress. 

NATURE'S Birthday.— January 15. being the 
fifteenth day of Shebat, is, according to our 
calendar, the new year for trees. Of tbe four new- 
years days ordered by the Talmudic authorities 
none is more apposite than that which recognises 
that the longest winter nights are over, that the 
sun renews its warmth to earth ; now the forests 
throw ofif the lethargy of the winter's sleep, and 
tbe sap oonunenoes to rise in tbe trees. Jewish 
World. 

Remedy for Gooseberry Mildew. — In 

BuUetin No. 133, from the New York Agricultural 
Experiment Station, potassium sulphide, 1 os. to 
2 or 3 gallons of water was recommended as the 
best remedy. According to a reoently-publiihed 
report, the results of tbree years show that it is 
dtill the best fungicide the Station has thoroughly 
tested. Spraying should be begun very early, just 
as the buds are breaking, and be continued at 
intervals of about ten days. Further testing will 
be necessary to determine tbe relative merits of 
soda, Bordeaux Mixture, and tbe copper carbonate 
solution, in comparison with potassium sulphide 
solutions for checking Gooseberry-mildew. 

Some Fruit Crops of 1800 in California. 

— We have been informed that this Garden of 
America has produced 5,250,000 lb. of Figs last 
year, against 4,780,000 lb. in tbe preceding year. 
Tbe "pack" of dried Peaches on tbe coast is 
placed at 28,300,000 lb., against 10,960,000 in 1898. 
Tbe Apricot crop of last year was 7,000,000 lb. 
compared with 8,240,000 lb. in 1898. 

Experiments on Manurinq.— From a paper 
on tbe "Arrangement of Experimental Plots in 
Gardens," issued by tbe Soutb-Eastem Agrionl- 
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toral College, Wye, the following are mentioned 
M being the reqniaite amountt of manure and the 
right proportions of their coottituent parts : *'The 
quantities required are 2 oz. per square yard of 
nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, and kainit ; 
4 oz. per square yard of basic slag or tuperphos* 
phate; and 1 lb. per square yard of lime." Of 
course, many other manures will supply nitrogen 
and phosphoric acid, but the above are the most 
convenient. 

A New BEQOHXk,— The Oartenflora inaugurates 
the new decade (it calls it the new century) by 
the description and an illustration of a new 
fibrous- rooted Begonia from Crerman East Africa. 
The leaves are obliquely ovate-lanceolate, with two 
sharply-pointed, widely-spreading lob^ at the 
base. The flowers are small and pink. It may be 
useful for hybridising purposes. It was discovered 
by Hrrb Hebd in West Usambara, and is described 
hy Dr. Warburg. 

Rainfall and Sunshine of 1800.— Mr. J. J. 
Willis, of Harpenden, writes :— "The year's rain- 
fall of 1899, aooording to Sir John Lawes* lain- 
gauge at Rothamsted, Hertfordshire, which is 
located 420 feet above sea-level, and is one- 
thousandth of an acre area in dimension, amounts 
to 27*14 inches. This is about 1| in., equal to 
152 tons of water on each acre of land, less than 
the average fall in this neighbourhood extending 
over a period of forty years. There were seven 
months which gave an excess of rain compared 
with the average, and five months recording a 
deficiency; these latter included March, June, 
July, August, and September. The total yearly 
amount of bright sunshine for 1899, according to 
the Rothamsted measurements, was 1803 hours, 
whilst at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, only 
1704 hours were recorded out of a possible 4458 
hours. The months of January, February, April, 
November and Deoember were particularly gloomy. 
The three months which showed less sunshine at 
Rothamsted than at Qreenwioh were May, June, 
and August. In the total twelve months there 
were 99 hours more of bright sunshine at Rotham- 
sted than at Greenwich. 

Fruit in Ontario.— The 1898 report of the 
Ontario Bureau of Industries has just seen the 
light — arriving in London on January 1, 1900. 
Well, better late than never ; but for all that, 
earlier publication would certainly make a most 
«xcellent report of much greater value, or the 
publication of monthly statements of crop con- 
ditions, as in the United States, could not fail 
to be appreciated in this country. In Ontario, 
mil descriptions of fruit suited for the climate 
are grown in rich profusion, as testified to by 
their appearance here, where all are highly appre- 
ciated. The fruit-growing area is gradually ex- 
tending year by year, and all modern means and 
appliances are in use so as to ensure an even 
amount of success. The test is to be found here 
in the prices obtained week by week in, say, 
London and Glasgow. Spraying, it may be noted, 
is much in vogue ; and its beneficial action is 
duly noted in sectional reports. The advance of 
the province in the production of all farm produce, 
and of a high quality, is very observable. 

Wild Birds.— The regulations in the County 
of London prohibit the killiog and taking of wild 
birds from February 1 to August 31, both inclu- 
sive ; other birds are protected during the whole 
year. In certain parishes all birds are protected 
on Sundays throughout the year. The taking or 
destroying of the eggs of certain birds is also 
prohibited for a period of five years. 

Fowls in Fruit-cultivation.— In the old 

days of the A(/rictdtural OazeUe^ Mr. Alderman 
and Sheriflf Mechi used to entertain the readers 
with stories of his agricultural experiences, in- 
cluding the work done by fowls in vegetable- 
gardens and orchards in clearing-ofi' insect-pests. 
This sort of work is being done now with approval 



in many parts of the world ; and from abroad oome 
encouraging reports of the value of chicken-peck. 
One fruit-grower writes :— " I enclosed half-a-dozen 
unproductive canker-worm infested Apple-trees in 
a chicken-yard, and as a result the insects were 
cleared, and the trees produced good crops of fine 
fruit." Another wrote: — "Ihe hen has a golden 
claw ; .she is a professor of sgriculture, too, and 
teaches clean culture, and lots of it, with high- 
feeding for a fruit-orchard." Verb, Sap, 

Metropolitan Open Spaces.— The year in 

this respect has opened well, it having been 
announced that various pubUo parks will be taken 
in hand by the local public bodies. One is at 
Ilford, well known for its cemetery ; the other at 
Edmonton, known best, originally, through its 
connection viith that citizen of high renown, 
yclept, John Gilpin. As to the first, Ilford, a 
rapidly - rising suburb, within easy di^tanoe of 
the Liverpool Street Station of the Great Eastern 
Railway. Here, within the past few years, miles 
of streets have been constructed, with plenty of 
garden-ground attached to many of them ; and 
the district council have determined that Ilford 
must have its "park," and this will, we are told, 
be constructed at the Green Lanes end of the 
district, and at the cost of some £10,000. We 
hope every efifort will be made to get value for 
money. The second open space will be formed 
out of Prymmes Park, an estate of 53 acres in 
extent, acquired by the Edmonton District Council, 
for the purpose of a public park and recreation 
ground, at a cost of £36,000. The park is well 
wooded, and contains a lake. It is situated in the 
heart of a rapidly-increasing neighbourhood, and 
it is stated that the Middlesex County Council 
have contributed £6,000 towards the purchase. 

Rose Culture in Turkey.— We leam from 
a Constantinople authority that, in order to 
encourage the cultivation of Roses, and thus to 
assist in the production of perfumery (attar) 
throughout the empire, the Minister of Agriculture 
has distributed 100,000 Rosetrees, of good variety, 
to agriculturists in seven of the Turkish provinces. 
In luidition to this, loans on easy terms will be 
made to such producers as require new apparatus 
and stills, or these will be sold at the lowest 
possible prices to such as prefer to purchase out- 
right. This assistance does not come too soon. 

Flowers and Frailty.— A quarter of a 
century since a contributor to this journal wrote in 
this place his belief that "beautiful thoughts 
from angelic minds were born into this world m 
its lovely flowers." This may or may not be so ; 
but, at any rate, the repetition of the assertion is 
permissible here in connection with an idea now 
being carried into activity in the House of Correc- 
tion, Chicago, by the superintendent, Mr. Sloan. 
The most abandoned of women, the class of so- 
called '* unfortunates," are placed under Mr. 
Sloan's oare, and it has struck that gentleman 
that no more humanising agent than flower-grow- 
ing could be used in the reformation of- these 
women. The idea originated in this wise: — A 
young lady, daughter of a city merchant, had 
obtained leave to see the female inmates at work 
in the prison. Her presence was treated as an 
intrusion by the women, with the exception of one, 
known as ** the Terror," and actuated by a sudden 
impulse, the visitor took a Rose from her dress, 
and gave it to the semi- wild inmate. She looked 
troubled at the gift, but smiled, and said *'God 
bless you." Mr. Sloan at once seemed to see his 
way in the matter, and to-day these are doing 
good moral work in the prison— three greenhouses, 
75 by 15 feet, and covering an area of 4000 square 
feet, duly set out, and tended by these novel prac- 
titioners. We think the subject one worthy the 
attention of our authorities, who might experiment 
in the first stage with the assistance of outside 
nurserymen ; at any rate, there is the matter for 
consideration, and it would be pleasant to know 
that Mr. Sloan's idea had taken root here. 



Weed-killer— Mr. White, a florist, of Wor- 
cester, was proceeded against on January 16 in the 
Queen's Bench Division by the Pharmaceutical 
Society for selling a weed-killer containing arsenic, 
he not being a person permitted by law to distri- 
bute poisons. It appeared that the florist did not 
keep the weed-killer in stock, but sent on any 
orders he might receive to the manufacturers, who 
executed the order, and gave him a commission. 
The county court judge of Worcestershire held that 
the defendant, White, was, within the meaning of 
the Act, not the seller of the weed-killer. This 
decision was appealed against by the Pharmaoentical 
Society, but the court, without hearing counsel for 
the respondent, dismissed the appeal, and upheld 
the decision of the county court judge. The Society 
will have to be more careful in its operations. 

The Sale of Poisons.— At a meeting recently 
held in Scotland, Mr. M. Cothbertsok, nursery- 
man, of Rothesay, asked the Lobd Advocate if he 
would be prepared to support a bill in Parliament 
making it legal for seedsmen and other agents to 
sell poisonous preparations such as sheep-dips, 
insecticides, weed-killers, &a In reply, the Lord 
Advocate said that where poisonous substances 
were dealt with in the way of being dispensed, it 
was quite right that should only be allowed to be 
done by qualified persons. But in his view, where 
they did not need to be dispensed and were supplied 
by the manufacturer in the final form in which they 
were to be applied, he did not see that a trade or 
profession should have a monopoly of selling them, 
provided proper regulations were made and pre- 
cautions taken that they would not be supplied or 
used for any other purpose than those for which 
they were meant. 

Our Almanac— The demand for this sheet, 
issued with our first number, has, the publisher 
informs us, been unprecedented. Although a very 
large extra number of copies were issued on this 
occasion, only very few remain. Many fixtures and 
horticultural arrangements are not made tiU the 
spring of the year, and cannot, in consequence, be 
inserted, but these could be inserted in a second 
edition should it be required. 

Uqustrum OVALIFOUUM. — Our American 
cousins are troubled with a great many customs* 
duties from which we are happily free. £ vergreens, 
for instance, are liable to duty, but deciduous 
shrubs are not. Tho customs' authorities seem rather 
confused as to whether the plant mentioned is an 
evergreen or not. In this country it keeps some of 
its leaves till the new ones oome ; but even a slight 
frost will cause the detachment of a good many 
leaves. No doubt local conditions and soil have 
much to do with the matter. Another source of 
perplexity to us is, why the species in question is 
called '* Calif ornian" Privet, seeing that it is of 
Japanese origin. 

PUBLIOATION8 REOEI VED.-From the South Eutara 
Agriccdtunl Co. lege, Wye, Kent (Coanty Cooncils of Kent 
and Surrey), Hint* on the Arrangement of Experimental Plot* 
in Gitrdenst A. D. HaU, PrincipAL->Frou tie New York 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Geneva, N.T., the follow- 
ing BuUetiue : Nu. Vj9, October, 1899, The Forettt Tent Cater- 
pillar, V. H. Lowe ; Na 160, October, 1899, Report qfAnalyeu 
of Comm^reial FertUixeri /or the Spring of 1899, L. L. Van 
Hyke; No. 1«1, November, 1899, Treatment /or Gooubeny 
MUdew, C. P. Cloee —The Bi^taniad Mngasine, Tokyo, No- 
vember 20, 1(90, contains: Notula: ad Plantaa Asiatioas 
Orientales (continued), by J. Mataumura ; Dotanlache 
MittheiluDgen aua Nikko I., by M. Miyoahi; Plantie Japo- 
nenaea novui vel minua cognits (continued), by T. Maklno, 
and various articles in Japanese.— rA« Ameriein FlorUt 
(Chicago and New Trrk), December 80, 1899.— 7A«5ydii«y 
Mail, December 2, 1899.— rA« Gardener (Cassell St (3o.), 
January 18, \900.—Phanerogamfr. et Fteridwhytcr. Japonuxn 
Iconibue Jllustratas, or Figures with Brief Dewirlptiona and 
Beinarks of the Flowering Plantoand Ferns of Japan (Tokyo), 
by T. Maklno, November 5M), 1899. With illu«tralions of 
Trichomanes japonioum, T. auriculatum, Hymeaophyllum 
polyanthus, VilUria japoniea, and Diplacium lanceum.— 
Cryptogam(r Japonicte Joonihu* lllustrattr, or Figures with 
Brief Descriptions and Remarks of the Mnscl, Hapaticr, 
Lichens, Fungi, and Alg«^ of Japan (Tokyo), by J. MaUn- 
mura and M . MIyoshi, October 28, 1S99. With Ulustrationa 
of Pogonstura otaruense. SUcU Mlyoahiana, Digenea simplex, 
and Istria arachnophlla. 
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PLANT PORTRAITS. 

Beoomia Heddei, Warbarg. —Garitn Flora, t. 1470. 

CrpiiipKDiUM X Camhami Wundsam.— C. Canhami is across 
between C. yillosam and C saperbiens The variety figured 
originated in the garden of Herr Wundsam, Wiener. JUus- 
trierte Oarten-Zeituitg^ December. 

Iris albo-mjbpukca.— Japan, Kew. Oarden, December 23. 

PRUinj8 PER8ICA MA«iKiFicA, Garden, December 30. 

Rose Oramd Duke Adolph op Luxemburg.— I« Moniteur 
i^HorticvUvrtt January, IDOO. 



THE DEEPDENE. 

[See Supplementabt Sheet.] 

Our anpplementary iUustratioiiB this week are 
reprodaced from photographs taken daring last 
lammer at a deb'ghtful residence in the county of 
Surrey. Those who are familiar with the lanes 
and meadows, the hills and dales, the pretty 
villages of this county, will remember with lively 
pleasure the first time they beheld the surpaesing 
beauty of the district around Dorking, and wan- 
dered admiringly over Box Hill, the predominating 
feature of the local landscape. The land around 
Dorking ib so uneven of surface, so distinct from 
most other parts of the county, that it has been 
described as "fairy -made," and if this description 
be apt of the district generally, it most certainly 
may be applied with special fitness to the estate 
of The Deepdene. The site upon which the estate 
is situated is immediately above the little town, 
and to the south of the Kanmore heights, whilst 
Box Hill, and at its foot Barford, Sir Trevor Law- 
rence's home, lie to the east or north-east. 

There appears to have existed a remarkable 
garden upon the site in Evelyn's days, and whilst 
Hving a couple of miles away, at Wotton, he 
menuoned the place in his Diary. 

About a century ago Deepdene was purchased 
by Mr. Thomas Hope, who wrote AnasUUitu, and 
it is still the property of the Hope family, from 
whom it was leased several years since by Lily, 
Duchess of Marlborough, who, with her husband, 
Lord William Beresfoid, Y.C, now resides there. 

To a lai^ extent, the charms of Deepdene are 
the outcome of its natural characteristics. Its 
Burfaoe is nothing more or less than a number of 
steep or sloping banks and intervening dells and 
ravines, and its soil is the well known greensand. 
What more suitable place than such an one could 
there be for the extraordinary groups of Rhodo- 
dendrons and Azaleas that there abound ? The 
answer is given by the shrubs themselves, for 
they have so taken possession of the place, so 
oovered its slopes, scaled it heights, and filled its 
lowest levels, that it would be a difficult task 
indeed to eradicate them, even if such a spirit of 
vandalism oould ever be entertained In regard 
to snoh a place. 13ie Rhododendrons seed l^ 
thousands, and in some of the less trgdden of the 
many shady, almost solitary paths, the pedestrian 
can hardly avoid crashing the young plants 
beneath his foot. 

Before visiting the south side of the residence 
from whence the photographs were taken, let us 
stay for a moment to admire the view upon 
the north side, where the lawn slopes from the 
house, and the many splendid old Cedars (C. 
Libani), a Tulip-tree, probably 70 feet high ; several 
large evergreen Oaks, Ay9 or six good specimens of 
the Purple Beech, in addition to the ordinary 
Beech, and a few less noteworthy species make the 
view an attractive one. 

Proceeding to the west side, one sees the good 
effect of the work Her Grace has efieoted in the 
removal of large bushes of Rhododendrons that 
intruded too near the building. This opening out 
of the immediate grounds around the house was 
much needed, and even now the pretty spire of 
St. Martin's Church is hardly visible, and we think 
a little more of the same work might be advan- 
tageously performed. On this west side, adjoining 
the house is a small fiowergarden, but so small 
that in comparison with the other features of 
Deepdene, it is hardly noteworthy ; and it may be 
mentioned here that flower-gardening as generally 
understood, as practised at Blenheim for instance. 



in the exceedingly large one illustrated in the 
Oardenera* Chronicle a fortnight ago, is not prac- 
tised at Deepdene. 

Coming now to the south side, the immediate 
view is that of a steep, grass-clad bank, crowned 
by Rhododendrons, and rising from close to 
the house. This extends most of the way along 
the front, and terminates as shown in our 
illustrations of the south front as appit>ached 
from the south east. The Rhododendrons there 
depicted being most in view have been planted by 
the Duchess, and are newer varieties with 
variously coloured flowers. Further in, and this 
refers to the plantations and thickets of Rhododen- 
drons, over the entire place, the bulk of the plants 
are of the species R. ponticum. On this same 
bank, and in various positions, are large Bamboos, 
Broom, and species of a like nature. To the right 
of the house the photograph shows a fine Horse- 
Chestnut tree and a Copper Beech. The effect of 
the position of the camera, however, has given to 
the tree a greater advantage in height over the 
house than it actually possesses. 

But to obtain the better view we must walk to 
the extremity shown in the other illustration, 
and that is a position occupied by an Egyptian 
Temple (just viiible in the photograph), at a height 
reached through a slightly ascending narrow valley, 
the sides of which are high banks, covered with Beech 
trees, with Rhododendrons in front of them, and 
thence by a flight of 108 steps. It will simplify 
matters if we say that the two views were taken 
by turning the camera round and slightly altering 
its position. The height above described is known 
as The Terrace, and some very fine views of con- 
siderable distinctness are obtained from thence. 

Looking from the temple towards the house 
IB a fine view of the features already described, 
and right away to Ranmore Common at the top of 
the heights. We should have mentioned that at 
the base of the narrow valley leading up to the 
terrace is a small plateau where there is a sundial 
and several figures. There were a few flower-beds 
here until lately, but they have been filled with 
new Roses that Her Grace admired and purchased 
whilst on a visit to the United States last year. 
The terrace is the highest point in the gardens, and 
is above the roof of the dwelling-house. 

Turning completely round, and looking aoatk, 
the view from the terraoe is quite ol another 
character, and very extensive. Below is stretched 
the flat wealds of Surrey and Sussex. On a 
very bright day it is said that Brighton may be 
seen. On the terraoe to the left we proceed to 
view Box Hill from this position, and the new 
forts thereon, that have recently been built to 
further protect this little island in the remote 
possibility of invasion. These walks, all of them 
flanked with great Rhododendron bushes, wind 
around and back again to the house; but instead of 
proceeding by that way, we may take the more 
interesting one in an exactly opposite direction, 
and thence back to the house on the west side. 
Starting from the temple, then, the first interesting 
feature is an avenue of beautiful Beech trees, that 
seen now are leafless, bat not devoid of charm, their 
large, sleek-looking limbs being admirable. Farther 
along the terrace is an old rustic summer-house 
built in a tree, from which the view obtained is 
even more extensive. Now traversing paths, always 
between Rhododendrons, we descend like so many 
terraces, one path below another, the si>ace 
between a thicket of Rhododendrons, such 
thickets that offer so good a harbour for foxes that 
about a month ago, upon a htmt-day, as many as 
four were killed in the gardens. At length the 
lowest position is reached on the western side, and 
it is possible to obtain a good idea of the Rhodo- 
dendrons above. What a blaze of colour when 
these bloom ! Could anything be more gay ? 

A bed in the base, very nicely sheltered, is just 
about to be planted with choice Azaleas, such as 
Anthony Koster, and varieties of comparative merit, 
that Her Grace has seen displayed at the Drill Hall 
and Temple shows. We need not further describe the 



pleasure-grounds, except to add that atone position 
to the east of the house a fine specimen of Abies 
Douglasii may be seen, and good trees of Araucaria 
imbricata, Cryptoroeria japonica, Sequoia Sempn*- 
virens, Pinus iosignis, P. Cembra, Abies Pinsapo, 
and other Conifers, some of which have reaidied 
oonsiderable dimensions, adorn them. 

Orchid and other Houses. 

Quite in conformity with the rest of the estate^ 
the kitchen-garden, a walled-in enclosure of some 
extent, affords hardly a rod of level land. In a 
garden of slope everything must be grown upon a 
slope, and it is thus at Deepdene. But good crops 
are obtained all the same, and especially when the 
seasons are not abnormally dry ones. The Ducdiees 
of Marlborough, ever since she came to F i ngl a nd, 
has been a very liberal patron of horticulture. 
When at Blenheim she acquired a rich and most 
valuable collection of Orchids in a short time, and 
when, upon her husband's death, a lai|^ number of 
these were sold, sufiicient were retained to make a- 
good ofdleotion in her fntsre rendenoe, which has 
proved to be Deepdene. But after acquiring the 
place, it was necessary to build houses suitable for 
their cultivation before removing the Orchids from 
Blenheim, and six exoollent span-roofed struotorea 
were built by Mr. Duncan Taoker, of Tottenham, 
for this purpose, and for the growth of other 
planU. They are about 60 feet long, and there is 
plenty of width and height They have been boilt 
to last a life-time; the front stages are I^inob 
slates, and everything in their oonstmotioo is 
of the best. Most convenient means of ventilation 
has been provided, and in each of the booses a. 
tank runs the length of the centre stage for the 
storage of rain-water. When after two years 
storage at Blenheim the Orohids were removed to 
Deepdene, Mr. Whillans' foreman, Mr. F. Chamber- 
lain, took over the charge of the gardens at Deep- 
dene, and he may be credited in respect to the able 
manner in which they are now maintained. It 
is net necessary to write at length of the 
Orchids, for the present is not by any meaas the 
time when they show to advantage. Bat any 
reader who may wish to obtain parUoolaiv of the 
collection we would refer to our issue for July 22 
of last year, when an able correspondent gave 
some very interesting notes upon the species that 
had lately bloomed. 

One of the new houses at the present time is 
filled with Richardias (Arums), just comi^ Uk 
flower, and a large quantity of Cyclamens. Mr. 
Chamberlain described the strain as that of Messrs. 
Sutton k Sons. The distinctly-coloured Salmon 
Queen ; the deep Vulcan, and of white, the Batter- 
fly and Giant White were grand, and the cultiva- 
tion given them most successfuL 

In another house Souvenir de Malmaison Car- 
nations were its occupants ; and in another one 
winter flowering Carnations. Mr. Chamberlain i» 
a very successful grower of these plants. He says 
that Winter Cheer has deteriorated. It is difficult 
to obtain good Uooms from it ; the best of the same 
colour is now John Peter Ruf us, but as we saw it 
the calyx is less satisfactory, though the bloom» 
are larger. In the Palm-house are some beautiful 
specimens, but if one be mentioned to the exclusion 
of the others, it should be that of Kentia Can- 
terburyana. We have never admired a more 
perfect plant. 

Next we noticed some Roses in pots in a forcing- 
house. The plants will soon be in bloom ; bud» 
are already formed. The new variety. Sunrise, 
was among them, and a variety that for the pur- 
pose Mr. Chamberlain thinks unexcelled, is Sou- 
venir de Wotton ; it is so strong a grown, and 
produces its blooms upon really strong, fine shoots. 

That the Orchids are grown well is proved by 
the splendid specimen illustrated in a supplement 
to this journal, June, 24, 1899. 

We were shown two excelleot plants of the 
variety C. Mendeli Duke of Marlborough, one of 
the finest of this genus. Her Grace, the Dachess, 
has been known to observe that she would not 
accept £1000 for either specimen. The old houses 
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tlikt hftre be«n reUioed hftve bMoTaalirel; reoo- 
vmted; lh«y inolude vinariM, Puch-hoiueg, Mid 
■Qob lika rtraotorei. An eiaelleot itobahole hmi 
been mada uid Stt«d with poirarfnl tubular boiUn, 
ftnd in all reapecta the Ku^e° ^ *ell appointed 
and liberally maintained. 

Mr. Chambaiiain is exceedingly prond to shoir 
a beantifnl gold watoh with appreciative worda 
cnfrraved thereon. Three weeki ago ^it was a 



flower an a pUnt of Canna Parthenope. On exami- 
nation of the tpike it wa« found to have fonr 
flawen, the loweat being typical, the neit parti- 
ooloured, the third and (oarth typical. The aecond 
flower wai then fully examined : half of the ovary 
wM found to be green, the remainder chocolate, a 
part of the i,tem attaching the ovaty to the ipike 
had a broad green itreak which extended np the 
■pike to the base of the ovary of the top, or fonrth 



on a dump of C. Farthenope, in the Socie^a 
gaiden* on Ootober 8, three flowera being half 
Anatria and half of the typo, two were para 
Anitria, while one wai a tme Farthenope. The 
■nppoBition wai that Anitria and Farthenope were 
produced from the lame cross, and had their origin 
probably from leeda yielded by one pod. Another 
ition waa that Farthenope wat the reault of a 
between Anttria and] some dark flowered 



Chriitmaa preaent from the Duaheae and hia Lord- 
•hip, aaJlan accompanying latter laid, na a mark of 
appreoiation of hii loyalty in aerviee. The cir- 
«unutanoe it intereating ai ihowing the kindly 
feeling that eziiti between the Dncheii and her 
gardener, and pleuing, baoauie it ii a oaie where 
merit ha« met with cneonraging recognition. 



India. 

Ajiotubr Parti -cDLOi'BBD Canna.— On the 
nioraingof August 16. Hr. F. O. Clarke diioovered 
in hii (garden, at Ballygnnge, • ptrticolonred 



flower, there terminating in a Gne line. The ovary 
wa« cut open, and the interior wai found to be 
ooloured nmilar to the exterior ; the petali ariaing 
from the green lide were found to be yellowiih in 
colour. The flower contained one perfectly yellow 
petal oorreapondiog in every detail to that pro- 
duced by C. Phtxbe, another petal waa found to be 
half Farthenope and half Pha'be ; a third, the one 
oommonly called the lip, had one-third painted 
yellow, and the reat wai of the typical colour, the 
remaining two petali were true Farthenope. In 
the PnxeaU»gt tutd Jimnud, October- Deoember, 
1S9S, ii to be found a report of a iport produced 



variety, and bad "tported" 
ita parenti. ProeuHtigt <^ Ii 
Socitty of India. 



La w Not es. 

SEEDS ALLEGED NOT TfiUE TO NAME. 

HowcRorr and Another t. Pkrrihk, — Thia 
cats oame on for hearing in the Qaeen's Bench 
Diviaion of the High Court oa January 13, before 
Hr. JuBtioe Channell, and waa an action brought 
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by the pUintifit, teed merchants, againai Mr. 
George Perkina, a nnneryman and market gar- 
dener, of Leioeeter, to recover the balance of an 
aooonnt for gooda tnpplied. The defendant admitted 
the daim, but aet np a ooonter-olaim, which raiaed 
a point of ooniiderable intereat to aeed-merchanta, 
nnraerymen, and others. 

It appeared that in October, 1898, the plaintifib' 
traveller called upon the defendant, and obtained 
an order for certain qnantitiea of aeed, including 
1 lb. of Clayworth Prize Celery-seed, the price of 
which was 3^. The defendant said that instead of 
sapplying him with what he ordered the plaintiffs 
sent him Tnmip-rooted Celery- seed, with the 
result that the plants which he reared, nnmbering 
14,000, only realised 6c{. per doaen instead of 
Is. 6(i The defendants contended that the 
plaintiflb' traveller warranted that he should have 
what he had ordered, though he admitted that the 
invoice sent by the plainti£b after the goods had 
been delivered contained a clause to the effect that 
the vendors gave no warranty, express or implied, 
as to description, quality, productiveness, or any 
other matter to any goods sent out, that they 
would not be in any way reaponaible for the crop, 
and that if a purchaser did not accept the goods 
on these terms they were to return them. The 
plaintifib denied that there was any warranty, and 
contended that the defendant was bound by the 
terms of the invoice, which were common in the 
trade. They further said that unless they were 
protected by these terms they would have to go in 
for an extensive system of insurance. In this case 
the plaintiff had purchased leed of the value of 3^., 
and alleged that he had sustained damage to the 
extent of about £60. 

Mr. Justice Channell gave judgment for the 
plaintiffs, holding that the terms contained in the 
invoice were reasonable, and binding upon the 
defendant. Judgment accordingly for the plaintiffs, 
on the claim and counter-claim, with costs. 



CYCLAMENS AT LEES, COLD- 
STREAM. 

Whsn on a visit to the Border district about the 
end of last November, I called at Lees, and found 
Mr. Cameron busy amongst his Orchids, which 
seems to form a great feature of the place ; and 
after having inspected the Calanthes, I passed 
through the fruit-houses, when, judging by what I 
saw, the crop must have been rather above the 
average. Chrysanthemums had been good, but at 
that late date the best of the blooms had been 
removed for house decoration. 

A long, low span-roof house, with a stage running 
on either side, and a path up the centre, was 
entered. It was filled with planta in pots of 
Qydamen laotifolium, intermixed with nice plants of 
Eulalia japonica variegata, forming a very remark- 
able sight The Cyclamens were growing in pots 
that varied in size from 4 inches to 8 inches in 
diameter, and were adorned with from ten to a 
dozen fully-expanded flowers on the smaller plants, 
to more than fifteen on the larger ones. The fine 
dark green foliage with flowers, ranges from pure 
white to dark purple, harmonising well with the dot- 
plants of Eulalia. Being greatly taken with this 
unique display at that dull time of the year, I could 
not refrain from asking Mr. Cameron a number of 
questions regarding his method of cultivation, the 
answers to which I give for the benefit of the readers 
of the Ctard*ntr$* ChronicU, 

In the first place, he said that they must have a 
display of flowers during the winter months, and 
after having experimented with a number of dif- 
ferent planta, he had come to the conclusion that 
for a winter display in a green-house, for cut 
flowers, and aa a decorative plant for the dwelling, 
nothing can excel the Cyclamen. There may be 
some other plant that will equal it, but cannot be 
better. He therefore sowed seed every year about 
the end of July or the first week in August, 
plunging the seed in the propagating- case, and in 
due time the seedlings appear. These are kept as 



near the glass as poasible, and by the month of 
December they are ready for potting into thumbs. 
The potting material consists of good loam, a small 
quantity of leaf-mould, and dried cow-dung well 
broken np, with enough sand mixed in the whole 
to give porosity. They are than stood on a shelf 
near the glass, great care being taken in applying 
water, for they should not get dry at any time. 

By the second week in April they are ready for 
repotting into 4-inch pots, the same mixture of 
soil. Sec, being employed as before, with a small 
quantity of bone-meal ; the planta being replaced 
on the shelves, and kept well shaded. By the end 
of the month of May the strongest plants are fit for 
being shifted into 6-inch pots, but the weaker onea 
are left in the 4-inch pots. All are placed on coal- 
ashes in cold frames about the end of the month of 
June, and shaded during aunshine and plenty of 
air afforded. In Octob^ the plants are taken 
indoors, the forwardest being situated and plaoed 
in the house above described, which is kept 
of an intermediate character. In a very short 
time the flowers appear. The more backward 
plants are plaoed in a cool house, and take the 
place of the earlier onea when they have done 
flowering, thus prolonging the season of flowering 
from October to May. When in flower, those 
which are considered worth growing again are 
labelled and planted out in a cold fnme in May, 
all of the old soil being shaken from the roots ; 
they are planted in a mixture of much the same 
kind as that in which they were potted. The 
frame is kept close till growth is renewed, when 
the sashea are gradually taken off, and the plants 
exposed to the sun during the summer months. 
They are potted np about the end of the 
month of September, great care being taken 
of the young roots. They are now worked along 
with the younger plants. I have omitted to men- 
tion that the young plants are grown in stove 
temperature until the time they are planted in cold 
frames, in June. I had the honour of being taken 
through the public rooms of Lees House by Lady 
Marjoribanks, and there saw for myaelf how freely 
these plants and cut-flowers were used for room 
decoration ; and how well they harmonised with 
the antique furniture, and the paintings on the 
walla. It is surprising to how large an extent 
Cyclamens are now cultivated in private plaoea, 
but it is even more surprising that few can grow 
these plants really welL If the unsuccessful 
cultivators who may chance to read these notes 
light upon any hints on practice likely to be of 
benefit, my purpose in penning them will have been 
secured. A, L. M. 



The Apiary. 

Packing Honey, — There are several methods of 
packing sections of honey. Crates with springs 
are useful for quantitiee of three to four dozen 
aections, but if more are sent there is the risk 
of a spring breaking. The best plan is to get 
a cube suffar-box, Ko. 1, Tate's, and pad the 
bottom wiui shavings or hay, extending the pa'*k- 
ing-material up the two sides and ends for about 
6 inches ; this will prevent any injury when placed 
down quidcly. It is to this sudden impact that 
is due the mischief that occurs to the capping 
at the top of the aections. Have these crates 
made eaon one to hold twenty-four sections, 
and to fit into the box one above the other ; this 
will allow of a very thin board being placed 
lengthways to wedge the seetions closely U^ther. 
Care must be taken to place at least three Uyiogs 
between each crate to prevent any honey runninff 
from one crate to another if any breakage should 
occur. Two handles made of rope complete a good 
honey-case. Write on the lid < ' Honey, with care, *' 
and number it on the top, also on the front, so that 
you can at any time discover it at a glance. This will 
enable you to see which cases are missing. A little 
paint fnll improve the box in appearance, but they 
are so roughly handled that it is a waate of money. 

Feeding,—Any warm day a cake of candy or a 
broken section can be placed on the bars, but the 
same must be done as quietly as possible, so that 
the bees may not be difiturbed. Expert, 




Home Correspondence. 



SEASIDE PLANTINQ OF Tf?EES AND SHRUBS.— 
I am much interested in the artidea bjr " Experi- 
ence " on thla subject, especially as he is bringing 
to notice many comparatively unknown ahniba 
which very few care to introduce into their gardens, 
as they seem to have an idea that anything beside 
Euonymus, and a few others which may be counted 
on the fingers of one hand, wmld prove failures by 
the seaside. I can prove this to be utterly false, 
and strongly recommend intending planters tofoOow 
the advice of *' Experience,'' and t^ for themselvea 
the effect of some of the kinds su^^ted. There is 
one shrub not mentioned nofBrm your list, and 
that is Cupretsus Lambertiana. If the true variety 
can be got, there is no handaomer tall-growing 
shrub for seaside planting, as specimens in this 
town will show. There seems a great difference of 
opinion among growers about this variety. Many, 
I oeUeve, supply Cupressus maorocarpa for it^ and 
say it is the same ; but if the true variety be onco 
seen, no one can be mialed, for C. Lambertiana haa 
a distinctly horizontal srowth, quite different from 
the upright growth of C macrocarpa. They are 
both grown in quantity by a nurseryman near here, 
and I am told that C. Lambertiana is rather difficult 
to raise, and grafting has to be resorted to. C. macro- 
carpa can be very eaaily raiaed from seeds. 
A. Cameron, Bevoca, EoBtboume, 

COrS GOLDEN DROP.—On p. 12, Mr. Temple 
enquires if Coe's Golden Drop and other aorts of 
Plums succeed in this neighbourhood. In our col- 
lection of over fifty sorts (including moat of the 
new ones), Coe*s is still one of the very best. We 
never tried it as a standard, but upon walls, with 
both east and western asoeots, it is one of the moat 
reliaUe croppers. The navour of f ruita from the 
west wsJJa is much the besti owing no doubt te 
the extra heat of the afternoon sun. As to the 
keeping qualities of this Plum, it certainly doee 
hang npon the trees much longer than most sorts, 
but I think it should be said that the fruits may 
be preserved fresh for six weeks after gathering 
rather than six months. Other good late Plums 
that do well on the walls here are Grand Duke, 
Monarch, Belle de Seotembre, and one or two seed- 
lings, which generally keep up a aupply into> 
November. Only the freer-bearing aorts should be 
planted as standards, although in favourable seasona> 
they all crop freely enough when they have been 
properly attended to as regards root-lifting, water- 
ug, &c There is nothing to equal the Victoria as 
a sure cropper but Eariy Prolific, Gsar, Mitchel- 
Bon'a Monarch, Gisbomes, and Bradley's King 
Damson, all do well as standards, and never fail Uy 
ripen their fruit. O. Webster, Oordon CcutU Oar- 
dene, N,B. 

SEEDS OF CONIFERS. — In reply to the enquiry 
made in last issue of the Oardenera* Chronicle, by 
Mr. S. J. Westlake, I may inform him that should 
he fail to obtain the quantities of Conifer-seeds in 
this country, he may procure them from Johannes 
Bofu, a nurseryman at Skoofrokontoret, near 
Copenhagen. Globe Trotter, 

UP-TO-DATE POTATO. — Almost everyone is in- 
terested in the Potato, whether our intereat con- 
sists in looking at it from a dietetic or horticultural 
Soint of view. I have no desire to intervene in the 
iscussion between Mr. Harriaon Weir and Mr. D. 
T. Fish in their respective support of yellow and 
white-fleshed Potatos. I snould like to remark, 
however, that Up-to-Date is not absolutely perfect 
as a diseaae-resister. I live in a district where 
this and other Potatos are very largely grown, and 
this year disease exisu rather lairgeiy in Up-to- 
Date in several farma and gardens. It is also a 
bad keeper in pits if damp should enter. Its great 
cropping qualities lead it to be largely grown ; but 
some fMmers who have discarded Maincrop for it, 
appear to regret having done so thia season. The 
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iMt iMoe of the Gardeners' ChnmkU (January 13) 
showt that the aTerae price of Danbar Mainorop is 
lOf. above that of Up-to-Datea from the same dis- 
triot The infereDce is obrioiis. 8. Amott, Carn- 
thormt Dw^firiee, N,B, 

THE NEWTON WONDER APPLE. — In the iMne 
of Jannaiy 13 there is a letter from Mr. T. TnrtoD, 
flardener, Sherborne, Dorset, on the merits of the 
Kewton Wonder Apple as a keeper. I should like 
to ask Mr. Tnrton if his fruit was stored in a high 
temperature, or frosted before being stored, it 
being an unusual thing for the fruit to get spotted. 
I have kept the fruit till September, and should be 
much obbged to Mr. Tarton for particulars as to 
his mode of storing, tiirough the medium of the 
Oardenen^ Chroni3e. This oorrespondenoe may 
induce others to afford information in regard to 
itoriog long.keeping fruit. I may say that I was 
the r<user of Newton Wonder Apple, and I am 
quite convinced after trials against other so-called 
mog keepers that it is the best in tiie country, and 
I know now at the present time of families that 
will have no other in for dessert while they can 

fit this variety. And to show you it is a keeper, 
will send you the name and address of one buyer 
who never touches his fruit till March, and he 
would to-day pay a good sum down to enaure having 
next season's crop, as his customers are so eager to 
get hold of such a splendid all-round Apple as thii 
has proved to be, as anyone who has had it once 
always asks for it again, and will have no oUier, 
and it commands a good price in this neifihbour- 
hood. W. Taylor^ K%ng*B Newton, near Dm^, 

PLUMOSE AND BARREN FERNa— With refer- 
ence to Mr. A. Hemsley*s remarks on the barren- 
ness of plumose forms of Ferns (January 13, p. 28), 
he is perfectly correct in sasring that *' there is no 
accounting for the vagaries and eccentricities of 
Ferns," and amongst such vagaries there is always 
the possibility of a truly plumose form reverting so 
far as to bear spores. All the plumose forms are 
necessarily sports from fertile forms; and hence, 
however constant they may be, must inherit the 
spore-bearing oiqiacity. Amons our British plumo- 
sums, most, even of the more foliaoeous, are more 
or less fertile ; but one of the Athyria— A. f.-f. p. 
Bamesii— is reputed to be perfectly barren. I have 
examined many robust plants, and with one excep- 
tion, invariably failed to find a trace of spores ; the 
exception occurred in my own collection. I 
divided a plant into several crowns, and the fol- 
lowing season one of the crowns produced a com- 
plete series of extremely fertile fronds, the sori 
being so dense as to cover the under-surfaoes with 
a thick brown confluent mass. As sJl the divisions 
were planted in the same frame, I am utterly 
unable to account for this soriferousness ; and since 
the following year I could not find the plsnts, I 
was forced to the belief that the reversion was only 
temporanr. P. v. cambricnm on the Welsh Poly- 
pody is, 1 believe, invariably barren in all the true 
forms found. A plant at Kew so labelled was 
recently pointed out to me as fertile,but it was P. v. 
pnlcherrimum, a much-divided and superficially 
similar form, but which is not plnmoee, lackiDg the 
thin-papery texture, a case which I mention merely 
as showing how mistakes may srise, on the per 
eoTUra side of the argument. The true crispum 
Hart's'tongues are also apparency constantly 
barren, but there are numerous well-frilled and even 
paperv types which bear spores in irregularly 
distributed masses, even the nnely fimbriateid ones 
of ultra-plumose looking character doing the same 
thing. Some of the finest and densest plumose 
Polystichums are reputedly barren, but grown hard 
in the open they are sparselv fertile, and even 
under glass I have forced and raised plants from 
quite isolated sporangia, only detectable with a 
strong; lens. P. ang. pL Patezii, a wild find, and 
certainly true plumosum, is invariably barren with 
me and most growers ; but a plant at Camforth 
which I saw some years ago, hid here and there a 
sorus, and showea spores under the microscope, 
though I failed to obtain prothalli from them. 
Other reputedly barren Ferns, such as Asp. t 
incisnm and P. acnleatum pnlcherrimum, are also 
reported on good authority to have swerved now 
and again from their usually strict adherence to 
barrenness. Hence, I am stron^v inclined to think 
that even As. Farleyenie might do the same, 
especially if lUants of it were subjected to varied 
conditions which would tend to harden or toughen 
its delicate fronds, the delicacy of which, and con- 
sequent increased beauty, is usually the sole aim of 



the grower. Ad. c. v. imbricatum does not rank 
with the ordinary barren plumosums, since it pro- 
duces bulbils on the sites of the sori, as does also 
Ad. 0. V. daphnites, as figured by me in one of 
your issues a year or two ago. In most of the 
plumose Athyria, however, the same thing occurs, 
but sporangia, as a rule, aro associated with the 
bulbils, and contain perfect spores ; further inves- 
tigation may consequently show Ad. c v. imbrica- 
tum to do the same. Naturally, whero the fertility 
only gets the length of isolated sporangia, extremely 
careful inspection is needed to detect it, ana 
possibly if such care were devoted to pinnules of 
Ad. Farleyense which presented any slight indi- 
cation, the search might now and then be successf oL 
C. r. Druery, F.L8., V.M.B. 

SEEDLING ADIANTUM FARLEYENSE.— I have 
read with much interest the correspondence of Mr. 
Sandford and Mr. Hemsley on this eubject. I am 
surprised that the former should accept as proof 
positive of the ability of A. Farleyense to pnxluce 
fertile fronds the solitarv supposed instance he 
refers to. It is a well - known fact that A. 
Farleyense can be best propagated from minute 
portions of the rhizome, and young plants thus pro- 
duced from old plants, denuded of their fronds, 
present in a remarkable degree the appearance of 
Ferns raised from spores. Whilst at the Barton 
Nursery of Mr. W. d, Smale, Torquay, 1 surprised 
more than one old hand by inviting them to oome 
and see a batch of seedling A. Farlevense. On 
one occasion I was well-nigh deceived myself by 
the appearance of a yonns plant of the above, 
having all the appearance of a seedling, growing in 
a potj^ul of Begonia Gloire de Lorraine cuttings, in 
a house far removed from the fernery. On recollect- 
ing, however, that the soil in which the cuttings 
were inserted was the refuse from a panful of 

A. Farleyense propagated from portions of the 
rhizome, I was quite saUsfied that this supposed 
seedliuff did not owe its origin to a genuine fertile 
frond. £kL J. Love, Topsham Boad^ Extter, 

I have never attempted to raise any plants 

from spores of this variety. Mr. Hemsley says that 
it is Mr. Masters' variety, of which I have no 
doubt, as the frond figured in the Cfardentrs' 
Chronkle of January 21, 1888, is a true specimen of 
the variety that I have. 1 cannot undentand vour 
not being able to find any spores, as the edge of the 
pinnie is turned over t^^ the underside; and on 
turning this back, I have no trouble in finding spores 
in quantity. I may be at Worthing this week, 
when I will take some specimens direct to Mr. 
Hemsley, which no doubt he will report to you. 

B, Samtford^ Bognor, 

DISSEVERED CROPS.— The planting season being 
now on, it may be profitable to consider what 
can be done towards arresting the spread of plant 
diseases and pests by a judicious practice of 
splitting up a given crop into two or three sections, 
and plimting each section as far apart from the 
othere as the limits of the garden wiU allow. Crops 
all the world over have suffered all the more 
severely from the scourges that affect them because 
large areas, in which plant touches plant, have been 
open to their attacks by close contagion, without a 
smgle barrier formed by a different kind of crop, or 
break of any kind. It is not possible to arrange 
crops, or portions of crops, within the circumscribed 
limits of a garden so that everv scourse would be 
confined to the small radius of the spot from whence 
they oriffinated ; but the gardener, who seeks to 
extend the season of every crop by sowing seeds at 
different periods, and by planting perennial crops 
in warmer and cooler parts of the garden, has 
every oportuoity of splitting up |[iven crops for the 
purpose under notice, without interfering in any 
way with the extension of their seasons. The 
Asparagus-beetle, the Cabbage-gall weevil, and 
'* dubroot " caused by slime fun^ps ; the Straw- 
berry " leaf-spot," thripe, and vanous, but not all, 
mildews, are a few of the instances that have come 
under my notice of soourges which spread rapidly 
from plant to plants and which have oeen checked 
and confined to the places where they originated, 
although similar host plants have been growing 
in other parts of the garden free from any of these 
troubles. I would suggest that in every case 
where rules of rotation, water-supply, and con- 
venience of cultivation admit, no two crops of the 
same kind be grown side by side ; that permanent 
crops should m so split up ss to lessen the risk of 
total loss, in cases where the plants are particularly 



liable to diseases and pests ; and that bush fruits 
which usually occupy an area to themselves, be so 
arranced that the one sort would intercept the 
spread of any disease or pest of the other. J view 
with apprehension the prevailing practice of 
erecting large ranges of glass-houses for Tomato- 
culture bv market growera, without any division 
that would separate one house from another in 
cases of an outbreak of one or more of the infectious 
diseases to which the Tomato has shown peculiar 
susceptibilities. Such houses may be perfect from 
a cultural point of view, but they provide no safe- 
guard against contagion — an important point to 
consider when a large area is covered. Ofo* B. 
MaUett, [We have often called attention to this 
risk. JEU.] 

A WEIGHTY TESTIMONY TO THE MERITS OF 
GOLDEN DROP PLUM.— Were it not absolutely 
true that good wine needs no bitsh, the columns of 
the Oardemre" Chronicle would have been crowded 
with such as that borne by my old and able friend 
Mr. Temple, of Cmtou, N.B., as to the bearing 
and quality of this fine Plum. But Mr. Temple, 
whom his uiends old and new are always glad to 
i-ead and listen to, represents seven oonnties and 
two countries, and possesses a rich, melloWi Aud 
successful experience, testifies to this Plum doing 
exceptionally well in various places and aspects, 
especially on north walls. It speaks volumes as to 
the hardiness and fertility of this fine Plum that 
Mr. Temple should match the Golden Drop with- 
not agunst, the Victoria in those qualities in which 
the latter especiallv excels. No doubt surface, 
rooting is a great element in intensed fertility in 
this and other Plums, and in most of our fruits. 
Supplies of Qolden Drops in private gardens 
throuffh the month of November would prove a 
boon ror late shooting parties, and probably, in the 
case of Mr. Temple and many others, they prove so 
luscious and popular, that few or none were left to 
finish the old or furnish fruits for several months in 
the new year. Still, I can assure all ooncemed 
that by following the simple instructions given, 
and growing a fine lot to stitft with, most ^ot your 
readere may enjoy this finest of all Plums from nine 
to twelve months. D, T, F. 

FRUrriNQ OFEUONYMUS.— In answer to your 
correspondent, J. £. Tonkin, as to the abundance 
of berries on the Enonymos, there is no doubt 
that it was owing to the last extraordinary hot 
summer. There are in this district great quan- 
tities of berries, especially on plants that are 
growing against walls. There were in 1893 and 
1896 a good many berries, but never to the same 
extent as at the present time. The past snouner 
was most favourable to the ripening of the fruits 
of Ampdopsis Veitchi, an oconrrence which I have 
only noticed once before within the last ten yeare. 
I have enclosed a few berries which you will see 
have perfect seeds in them. B, Samd/ord, Bognor, 

Probably the almost tropical heat of the 

last two summon has had much to do with the 
fruiting of the Buonymns in Mr. Tonkin's garden. 
In a neighbouring garden, a variegated rorm of 
E. japonicus trained against a wall, produced laat 
season for the first time panicles of fruit; the 
briffht scarlet arils of the seeds contrasted finely 
wil^ the variegated foliage. Our native Buony- 
mns europieus has been more heavily laden 
than usual with fruit. This is a mnch-negleoted 
species, it being a valuable subject for plantinc 
in and around woods, for it will thrive and 
fruit freely in a shady position and in poor 
soil. Its height in a wild state is usually about 
6 feet, but given generous treatment it will soon 
attain a height of from 15 to 20 feet The Spindle, 
or Pinoushiontrse, as it is sometimes called, is of 
easy propagation ; this may be effected by layering, 
cuttings, or seeds. A Pomegranate juanted in. 
these gardens in 1831 has for many yeare flowered 
more or leas freely, aocordins to the season ; last 
year it produced ita firet ana only fruit, which it 
perfected, and was of very fair flavour. In July 
this tree flowered in great profusion, havinff four 
flowen at the extremities oi the strongest shooto. 
In south Cornwall the out-of-door OamelUa bushes 
were last autumn laden with fruit. The sunny 
side of the fruit being of a reddish colour rendered 
them very attractive. A. C, BartUU, Penearrow, 
Bodmin, 

The paragreph dealing with this matter 

in last week s issue of the uardenrrM' ChronieU 
was of interest to me, as a few yeare ago 
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I visited a small leaporb about 3} miles from 
'Redruth, on the north coMt of Cornwall, where 
I was surpriBed to see the fruiting Enonymui 
Mr. Tonkin alludes to. When I returned to 
Redruth I looked all about, but 1 could not 
find a bush bearing a fruit. Every year since, I 
have made it my business to go to the seaside 
place named to ascertain if the fruiting was an 
annual occurrence, and to my surprise I found 
fruits in abundance, whilst inland the species is 
entirely fruitless. The Euonymus grows yigorously 
on the Cornish coast in company with Privet. 
After a gale the latter will be found deprived of 
all its foliage, whilst the former seems to be not 
any the worse for the storm. Evidently these 
pUnte have a likin^^ for the sea coast, and the mild 
climate enables their flowers to expand and become 
fertilised freely. An Old KtwUe, Aedruth, 



[. — In reply to your favour re Odontofiiossum, 
ktiers* Chronicle, Dec. 9, 1899, p. 431, fig. 136, 



ODONTOQL088UM CRI8PUM MOORTEBEEKl 
ENSE. 
Oardetiers* 

there has been a mistake. The name should 
be 0. lindeni ; and to make and set matters right I 
should like a note inserted in the Oardeners* 
OkronicU correcting the name. Please let me know 
that this will be done, and oblige, A. WarburUm, 
Vine iTotue, HaMingden, Jan, 11, 1900. 

THE HATFIELD CURE FOR SPIDER. — I saw 
this method of sulphur fumi^nting some years 
ago in the very extensive and most successful 
£>Beforcuag establishment of Mr. John Donlop, 
Toronto. I think it was in the month of March 
when I walked through a house with him some 
300 or 400 feet long, which was being fumed at the 
time. Td^ vaporised sulphur was only just 
mildly unpleasant, and to the best of my recollec- 
tion there were not more than three lamps at work. 
These being shifted in sections of perhaps about 
10 yards apart along the pathway of the house 
when sufficient vapour had been emitted at any 
one point. The Roses in this house were in aU 
stages of growth, from those with the tenderest 
leaves and shoots to mature wood with flowers 
thereon. Mr. Dunlop used it as a preventative 
and exterminator of mildew, and considered it the 
most effective remedy for this pest. A, Ingram, 

I have read with much interest the corre- 



the late Pears shown, Pass6 Crassane and Doyennd 
de Alen9on, both quite old varieties, indeed, were 
gathered from wall-trees twenty years' planted on 
a west aspect, were remarkable for their unusual 
size and fine development, hence the Cultural 
Commendation awardM. But Mr. Woodward holds 
that late Pears particularly need special attention, 
and each winter he strips off the top soil from over 
the roots of the trees, puts on a good dressing of 
half-decayed animal manure, and replaces the soil. 
Then, towards the autumn, when the fruit is 
swelling, he gives the trees liberal waterings, as 
then they specially need such aid. Still further, as 
the fruits enlai^e, each one is securely tied to the 
branch from which it hangs by a piece of soft 
string fastened to the stem, as such assistance 
greaUy relieves the strain on the stem when 
maturity approaches. Thus the fruits are allowed 
to hang so long as they can safely. Each fruit is 
protect from birds, not by fancy aids, but by 
pieces of round card about 3) in. over. These pieces 
have holes punched in their centres, and a slit is 
cut from this hole to the outer edge in each case. 
Then, when fixed over the Pear, the slit is opraed, 
passed over the stem, and then allowed to dose, 
the centre hole holding the stem. These cards are 
effectuid protectors, not only from birds, but also 
from hail. Mr. Woodward speaks in high terms 
of them from his wide experience. A, D. 



sp'ondenoe through these columns on the cures 
for red-spider. I think that too much cannot 
be said or written on the subject, as it is the 
worst enemy the gardener has to deal with ; 
and it is to be hoped that anyone who has a cure 
will make it known. What are the effects of 
burning sulphur (not merely evaporating) in the 
vinery when the Vines aie at rest? T, A, [Tiiis is 
not safe, the sulphur injuring the buds. Ed.]. 

8HRUB8 FAVOURED BY BIRDS WHEN NESTING. 
— ^In reply to Mr. Ljrnch's enquiry respecting 
favourite shrubs and climbers for birds to buUd in, 
I beff to submit the following for his perusal, 
namely : — Laurustinus, Azara int^grifolia and A. 
microphylla, Eleagnus reflexns, and other species ; 
Smilax tamnoides, Berberis stenophylla and B. 
Barwini, Laums nobilis, Myrsine afncana, Loni- 
cera gigantea, L. japonica aurea, Crataegus pyra- 
cantha, C. p. Lelandi, Cotoneaster microphylla, 
Myrtus communis, M. lineata, Ceanothus dentatus, 
C. Gloire de Versailles, Physianthus albens, 
Camellia japonica, and Euonymus japonicus aurea. 
The above-mentioned are all adapted for nesting, 
and at Abbotsbury, where the birds are fostered 
always, and fed in the winter, they rest in them 
all very freelv, especially if the bushes and 
climbers are allowed to ^w naturallv, and not 
trained in too flat and thm. I admit that most of 
the species mentioned have at this place the 
advantage of age, and they are sJl quite hardy, 
having withstood 20* of frost, excepting the Phy- 
sianthus, and I could thoroughly recommend the 
others, especially for planting against a warm wall. 
Joseph BenboWf Abbotsbury, 

LATE PEARS. — It was exceedingly kind on 
Mr. Woodward's part to bring a few Pears and a 
dish of hail-injured Apples all the way from Barham 
Court on the 9th inst., and thus to save the Fruit 
Committee at the Drill UaU from an absolutely 
blank meeting. The remarkable thing about the 
Apples, Keinette da Canada, was that though so 
injured and cut into by hail-stones that the fissures 
in them were an inch long and halfan-inch deep, 
yet no decay had followed. Possibly something 
was due to the well-known dry flesh of the variety. 
In any case, the exhibit was very interesting. But 
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Scientific Gkmiinittee. 

January 9.—Prt$tnt : Dr. M. T. MMtera, in the cluir ; 
Dr« H. Mailer, Mr. Micbael, Mr. E. im Thnm, C.M.O., and 
Rev. G. Henglow, Hon. Sec. 

fforse-radUk AUadcsd by Bhizotlyphm.—HomB roots of tbia, 
as also of the Lily of Uie Valley, attacked by this mite, were 
received flrom Mr. Abbey, of Avery Hill, Bltham, who for- 
warded a long list of plants likewise attacked. Mr. Michael 
observed that it is a subterranean species, and that although 
it prefers bulbs, it t« very injaiions to many— indeed, most 
other plants with fleshy roots, though it may not thrive 
equally well upon them. As a remedy. Dr. MUUer suggested 
lime and sugar or treacle, as being better and stronger than 
lime-water, as well as more persistent in its action. Mr. 
Michael also observed that heat, as in boilina: water, was 
destructive, but the mite resisted chemicals to a remarkable 
d^;ree. With regard to the life history, it passes through 
several stages, commencing with the e^; this gives 
rise to a hezapod larva, then to the nymph, a very 
active oetopod. After a new change of skin in a large 
number of cases, but not in all, there emerges— with- 
out any discoverable cause— a being totally unlike the 
preceding, formerly known as Hypopus, having been thought 
to be a quite different genus. This has a soft body inter- 
nally, but covered with a hard and usually chitinous inte- 
gument, lu mouth organs are mdimentvy, and it probably 
does not feed. It is provided with discs, by means of which 
it adheres to Insects such as ants, bees, beetles, Ac, and to 
other small moving creatures. These it utilises as means of 
migration, dinging to them, but without being parasitic As 
soon as a suitable environment is met with, the mite changes 
back into the last nymphal stage, and then proceeds to pass 
into the adult male or fbmale condition. It may attack 
plantain all stages, except that of tiie migratory Hypopus. 
The Hypipus in practically timpervioos to chemicals, and 
can endure without ii^Jury exposure to beat and drought, 
which would destroy thecreatare in any other stage. 

Apples injured by Hail.— Some fruit was received fh)m Mr. 
Woodward, of Barham Court, Maidstone, which had received 
severe injuries from hailstones. But although the skin was 
cut through and the flesh exposed, this had dried up and so 
protected the interior, which had not at all decayed. The 
storm occorred on July 19, 1899. Mr. Michael observed that 

when birds plunged their beaks into Applet through thirst, 

the ii^ured spots usually resulted in decay. 



BOYAL CALBDONIAN HOBTI- 

CULTU&AL. 

January 10.— The annual general meeting was held on the 
afternoon of the above date in Dowell's Rooms, Edinburgh. 
This is one of the oldest horticultural societies in the king- 
dom, and has rendered very distinguished services to horti- 
culture through the greater part of the century. It has 
two great shows in the year, the spring and autumn, both of 
which have done much to stimulate the love of horticulture 
among all classes of society, and they are so well supported 
by horticulturists as to strain to the utmost the ample 
resources of the Waverley Market Mr. Buchanan of Peni- 
cuik occupied the chair. The secretary, Mr. P. Murray 
Thomson, read the report of the council, which regretted that 
neither at the spring nor the autumn shows was the attend- 
ance of the public such as the council desired and hoped for. 



We can add our personal testimony that the exhibits at both 
shows were so numerous that considerable difficulty was 
found in placing them, and especially at the autumn display. 
The quality of the exhibits ketps pace with their increasing 
number. 

Lord Lothian was unanimously re-elected President of the 
society, which was first instituted in 1809. Mr. D. P. Laird 
was appointed Vic«-President by twelve rotes, as sgalsst five 
given to the Earl of Moray. The following were chosen as 
Councillors: Messrs. Oeorge Mackinnon, Massie (Dickson 
ft Ca), Bryden, Innerleithen ; aud James Morrison, Archer- 
field. During the past year the Royal Caledonian Horticul- 
tural Society had loit twenty- one members by death, includ- 
ing Mr. M. Dunn and Mr. W. M. Welsh, to whose work and 
memory a feeling tribute was paid. D. T. F. 



SDINBUBGH BOTANICAL. 

Jantaby 11.— a meeting of the members took place on the 
above date at their rooms, 5, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 
under the prealdeney of the Rev. D. Paul, the President of 
the Society. 

Dr. Wniiam Craig read the report of a three days' excunion 
to Kirkby Lonsdale, Yorkshire, of the Scottish Alpine 
Botanieal Club. Commencing with a description of the 
character and formation of the various hills, he proceeded to 
give an aooount of the plants found upon them. Amid the 
more notable among these were the popular garden plants 
Lily of the Vidley, Solomon's Seal, and other garden plants, 
here growing quite wild. These and similar plants were also 
found on other mountains, such as Tarleton F&U and Button 
Roof. The very rare Ribes alpinus was also found on 
Sedbergh, in company with Primula fSarinoaa, and Qenista 
ttnotoria. Mr. Craig's paper was richly illusttated with 
lantern-slides. In conclusion, he stated that the Society was 
founded in 1870, and gave a list of the principal plants that 
had bam collected since that period. There was also ex- 
hibited an interesting collection of specimens collected during 
last year's excursion. 

Mr. J. A. Terras, B.Sc, also communicated a paper, suit- 
ably illustrated, on the "Lenticels of S<^anum dulcaman.' 



1KANCHE8TEB AND NOBTH OF 
ENaiiAND OBCHID. 

jAircAJiY 11.— RimAfto Asrwobth, Esq., Newchurch (gr. 
Mr. Pidsley), exhibited the rare Cypripedium ^'enustum var. 
Measureaisnnm, the ** albino " of the type, and was awarded 
a FIrst-olaas Certlfloate for same ; also a very nice fbrm of 
Cypvipedium inaigne Sanderluom, which has been previously 
dealt with by the Committee. 

E. Stanley Clark, Esq., Wrexham (gr., Mr. Edwards), 
showed Cypripedium insigne "Stanley Clark," the chief pecu- 
liarity of which was a kind of ftision of the spots on the 
dorsal sepal into almost a complete mass, similar to that 
which is Epical of C. fioxalli. 

O. O. WuoLXY, Esq., Bridge Hall, Bury (gr., Mr. Rogers), 
staged a group of well- grown Cypripediums, amongst which 
was a fine form of C. x Lathamlanum aureum giganteum, a 
name that somewhat overwhelmed the plant; 0. insigne 
Berryanum was the best plant in the collection, it has a fine 
dorsal sepal of intense depth and fairly broad, while the 
markings are large and distinct (Award of Merit). 

T. Baxtcb, Esq., Morecame (gr., Mr. Roberts), staged a 
handsome little group of Orchids, principally Odonto- 
glossums. Dendrobium heterocarpum, also shown in this 
collection was very fine, being in a 14-inch pan, and having 
seventy or eighty pseudo-bulbs, about twenty-five of 
which were in full bloom (Cultural Certificate). 

A voiy fine form of Odontoglossum Wilekeanum was staged 
under the name of O. prinopetaluna, whidi the Committee 
oorrected, and an Award of Merit was voted to the variety. 

O. X Looohristienae was shown in flower, and was of 
better form than than wchibited at a previous meeting, it 
proves to be a very worthy acquisition to a popular class of 
plants ; no further description of this is necessary than, to 
say that it is an O. x excellens, with O. x crispum for a 
parent, instead of O. Peseatorel (F^t-class (^rtiflcate). 

O. X crlspo-Harryannm was exhibited ftom the same col- 
lection, and proved of much interest ; at first sight this 
plant seemed to be a form of a very rare natural hybrid, via. 
O. X Wattlannm, and ahowed strongly the supposed parents 
of that Orchid, being of a yellow ground work, heavily 
spotted with brown markings, this colour, it appears, 
developed with the age of the flower. Two other examples of 
this hybrid, shown by Messrs. , Backbousk A Sok, of York, 
had a whitish groundwork and browniah-red markings. The 
two exhibitors were awarded First-class honours for their 
plants. A Silver Medal was awarded to Mr. Baxter'js group. 

W. O. Orovbs, Esq., Windermere (gr., Mr. Robertahaw), 
obtained an Award of Merit for a very good fbrm of Cypripe- 
dium X Swinbumei magnificum. 

J. Lksmawn, Esq , Heaton Men^ey (gr., Mr. EdgeX ^*^ * 
few plants, amongst which were Odontoglossum crispum var. 
Papilion ; the varietal name is not quite descriptive, but the 
variety was good, and an Award of Merit was given. O. x 
Adriansc var. omatum, from the same collection, was awarded 
a First-class Certificate ; it belongs to that very handsome 
section of natural hybrids between O. crispum and O. Hunne- 
welliannm, which cropped up a year or two ago. Cypripe- 
dium Lawrenceanum var. splendens proved to be a very 
striking variety, not too well shaped in its dorsal sepal, but 
certainly one of the richest-coloured forms extant (Award of 
Merit). 
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W. Thompson, Eaq., Stone (gr., Mr. Steveiw), showed a 
flmall group of Orchids, pretty ftmongst which were half-a- 
dozen weU-flowered planta of Masdevallla tovareDsU. 

OdontogloMnim HanoeweUiaonm var. snperbum waa voted 
an Award of Merit : while Cultural OertiQcates were awarded 
to O. criapum var. Stella, bearine a spike 3 feet long ; and to 
LasHa Oooldiana, a fine plant, with many richly-colonred 
blooms. 

T. Statter, Esq., Whiteneld (gr., Mr. Johnaon). gained an 
Award of Merit for Cypripedium x Leeanum v. Albertlanum ; 
and a First- class Certificate for 0. Insigne, Harefleld Hall var. 

Mr. JoHw RoBSON showed a well- flowered Lycaste nnder 
the name of L. Leschenaiilti, bnt which appears to be a form 
of L. lanipea, and an Award of Merit was given, subject to the 
name being verified. 

Meaar*. Charlwi worth k Co., Bradford, exhibited 
Worthington's var. of Laelia ancepa alba, but the flower had 
suffered in transit 

T. W. Swinburne, Esq., Winchcombe, Qloncestershlre, 
exhibited Laella Jongheana in three varieties ; the peculiarity 
of the labellum is very noticeable (Award of Merit). 

B. B08T0CK, E«q., Stafford (gr., Mr. oai), exhibited two 

good Oypripediuma, viz.,C. x •• Colin" (inaignealba marginaU 

X villoaam aureum) (Award of Merit) ; and C. x Lilian Oreen- 

wood (bellalotum x barbatum), the latter of a very fine rich 

colour, and nicely shaped (Firat-claas (Jertiflcite). P. W. 



SOCI^TIB FBAN9AISE D'HOBTI- 
CTXLTUBE DB LONDBES. 

ToB members and friends of this prosperous Society 
celebrated the eleventh year of Ita exiatenoe at its annual 
dinner on Saturday, January IS. It waa held at the Imperial 
Restaurant, Strand, there being a goodly assembly, over 
which M. Okoffray, the Fiench Minister in England, 
preaided. 

Among those present were M. Leon Olerc (Secretary of the 
French CHiambre de Commerce), Mr. (}eorge Schneider (Presi- 
dent Tituhiire of the Society), Mr. (}eorge Gordon, Mr. ThomA 
Bevan (Chairman of the Floral Committee of the National 
Chryaantheraum Society), Mr. Harman Pajne (Foreign Secre- 
tary of the same Society), Mr. Tucker, Mr. Gaskell, Mr. W. 
Howe, 9lc 

The first toast on the list waa that of *• The Queen and oth t 
members of the Royal Family," which waa proposed by the 
Chairman, and very warmly received. Then came the health 
of the President of the French Republic, proposed by Mr. 
Harman Piayne. 

These were followed by "The CJhairman," who, in reply, 
cjompUmented the Society on iU useful work, on ita con- 
Unued prosperity, and expreaaing satisfaction at the way in 
which it was cementing the good fellowship that exiated 
between English and French horticulturiata. He thought 
that nations aa *irule did not know one another to well aa they 
ought to do, and by means of such a Society aa this much 
inter-communication {of ideas arose, and could not fkU to be 
beneficial. He concluded by asking them to drink to the 
•*(5ontlnned Prosperity of the Society, and to the Health of 
itsOflicen." 

Mr. Schneider re8pondci,^and, gave details ot the past year's 
work, which are of the most satisfactory nature, there being 
an increase in the membership of upwards of 100. Financially 
there is good cause for r^oicing, and the Society was in the 
position of receiving suUtantial supporij fh>m many mem. 
here of the horticultural trade In Bnghmd, and othere, some 
of whom be waa pleased to see present; while he regretted 
that others, vis., Mr. (3eorge Nicholson, Mr. Arnold Moss, 
Mr. Drost, Ac, were compelled tnrough illness to be 
absent He would conclude by asking them to drink 
the "Health of the Visitors." At this moment a tribute 
was paid to Mr. Schneider's interest in the young 
people, for whose benefit the Society was mainly started ; 
and a testimonial, consisting of a handsome pair of porcelain 
▼Met, was handed to him in recognition of his help and 
««latance. Mr. Schneider suitably acknowledged the unex- 
pected presentation. 

Mr. Harman Payne replied on behalf of the visitore : and 
having proposed the " Healt4i of the Absent Membcra," the 
proceedings were brought to a olo«e. 

Music and songs by the members enlivened the proceed- 
ings ; and before separating, the company sang heartily the 
" MareeOlaise " and •• God Save the Qneen." A collection in 
aid of the DaUy Telegraph Fund for the relief of widows and 
orphans of British troops in South Africa realised ttie sum 
of 30s. 



BEAD rarO & DI8TBICT GABDENEBS' 
MUTUAL nCPBOVESCENT. 

There was a torge attendance of membera at the fortnightly 
meeting of the Reading and District Oardenen' Mutual Im- 
provement Astociatirn on Monday evening, the 16th Inst, In 
the (31ub Room, The Old Abbey Restaurant, to hear Mr. G. 
HiNTOM, of Walmer Gardens, Reading, read his essay, which 
waa awarded the first prize iu the recent competition, •* The 
Planting of a (3arden with Hardy Fruit-trees and Bashes." 

The paper gave rise to much criticism, and during an hour- 
and-«*qnarter's interesting discussion many points upon 
planting, manuring, pruning, Itc, were touched upon. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Hinton for 
reading his paper ; and to Messn. Bunyard, of Maidstone, and 
the Hon. Secretary for a present of books to the library. 



NATIONAL CHBTSANTHBMUM. 

January 15.— A meeting of the executive committee waa 
held at Carr's Restaurant on the above date. It was resolved 
that the annual general meeting of the membere take place in 
accordance with the rules on Monday, February 5, at Carr's. 
A draft balance-sheet was submitted, which showed that the 
income for the year was £1093 Oc. 5d. ; and expenditure 
£76 4a Qd. less, t^is sum being carried forward as a balance in 
hand. The balance of assets over liabilities was stated to be 
£225 ISf. 2d., including the reserve sum of £74 II5. 2d 

A draft report of the committee was passed for presentation 
at the annual general meeting. It was resolved that sufflcient 
be drawn from the current account to raise the reserve 
account on deposit to £100. It was resolved that for the 
future the meetings of the General Committee and of the Floral 
Committee should be held on the same day, namely, Mon- 
days : and both committees wIU accordingly meet on Mondays, 
September 24, October 22, and November 28; the Floral 
Committee at 3 p.m., and the Executive (Committee at 7 p.m. ; 
and the Floral Committee will also meet on Monday, Octo- 
ber 29, and November 12, at 8 p.m. ; and on Tuesday, 
October 9, and Tuesday, December 4, at 1 p.m. 

The judges at the various exhibitions nominated by the 
schedule revision sub-committee were approved, and also 
certain amendments to the regnUtions for exhibitions. 

A recommendation from the schedule revision sub-com- 
mittee to the effect that for the future the staging of exhibits 
at the shows should be carried out by a sub-committee of 
three, was carried^n a close division. 

A recommendation from the finance sub- committee, that 
all subscriptions be henceforth paid direct to the treasurer 
instead of to the general secretary, was withdrawn. 

An interesting report of the visit of the deputation firom 
the National Chrysanthemum Society to the Chrysanthemum 
exhibition held at Lyons in November last, was read by Mr. 
0. H. Payne. The deputation was heartily thanked, and it was 
ordered that the Report be published with the schedules of 
prises, &c. Notice was given of amendmvnts to certain rules 
which are to be proposed for adoption at the annual general 
meeting. 



NATIONAL DAHLIA. 

January 16.— The annual meeting took place at the Hotel 
Windsor, Mr. E. Mawlbt in the chair, there being a good 
attendance. The annual report commenced by a reference to 
the number of blooms staged at the annual exhibition. Of 
these, 1802 were show and fancy, 1808 Pompon, 1800 Cactus, 
and 816 single, making a total of 5730 blooms in all, rather 
under the usual averages, the decrease having been brought 
about through the dryness of the season. The display of 
Cactus blooms was magnificent, this type being very popular, 
and rapidly developing. A desire was expressed that extended 
opportunities be afforded for illustrating the decorative value 
of the Dahlia. After a recital of the new varieties which had 
been awarded Certificates of Merit, the report went on to 
thank the donors of special prises ; and in allusion 
to the membership of the Society, it was thought, seeing 
the wide Interest taken in the Dahlia, it should be 
larger. The death of the late President, Mr. T. W. Girdle- 
stone, was deeply deplored ; he waa elected to the presidency 
of tiie Society in 1897, after having previously filled the post 
of Hon. Secretary for the space of nine years. In each of 
these ofiices Mr. Girdlestone devoted himself to the interests 
of the Society, and great things were expected as the i«sults 
of his efforts in ftitnre years. The eompilstion of the oata- 
logue of Dahlias exhibited by the Society waa almost entirely 
his work, and his achievements as a laiaer, cultivator, and 
exhibitor of single Dahlias were great 

The financial statement showed that the income of the 
Society firom aU sourees, inoloding the balance in hand of 
£15 3s. 9d. fh)m the year 1890, and the contributions to pro- 
vide prizes at the snpplemental exhibition, amounted to 
£200 4a. 9({ , and the entire expenditure, including the pay. 
ment of all prizes awarded at the two exhibitioss, left a 
balance of £7 10«. &{. tp be brought forward to the present 
year. 

In moving the adoption of the report and financial state- 
ment, the (Hiairman remarked that the seasons of the Dahlia 
in the past two yeara were so hot and dry that there was a 
diminution of exhibits, and to some extent of quality. 
Some touching remarks were made on the death of Mr! 
Girdkstone. A memorial to their late President was being 
instituted to take the form of a specially struck medal, the 
cost of which would be defrayed by private subscription. 
In everything rehiting to the Dahlia it was necessary they 
should be abreaat of the times, and this memorial would 
fittingly commemorate one who did so much for their 
(isvourite flower. 

Mr. E. Mawley was elected president, Mr. Geo. Gordon 
and Mr. W. Marehall were added to the vice-presidents ; 
Mr. Wilkins was elected Treasurer in the place of Mr. Mawley, 
and Mr. J. P. Hudson was re-elected Hon. Secretary ; the 
names of Messrs. J. Hudson, W. B. Reeve, and J. Stredwick 
were added to the Committee. 

It was agreed that no supplemental show should be held 
this year, bnt some arrangement should be made for an exhi- 
bition of seedliogs-if practicable, in connection with one of 
the meetings of the Royal Horticultural Society. 

The list of Cactus Dahlias annually given in the schedule of 
prizes was revised, some new forms being added and some old 
ones struck out. The schedule of prizes was revised in several 



particulars, and additions made, and it was agreed that a 
supplement to the catalogue should be prepared, and pub- 
lished in the schedule, doing this year by year as required. 

MISCELLANEOUS SOCIETIES. 

Isie of Wight.— The annual meeting of the Isle of Wight 
Horticultural Improvement Association was held on the 
18th inst., in the Town Hall, Newport Dr. J. Grovkb pre- 
sided over a large attendance of members from all parts of the 
Island. Twenty.two meetings and two exhibitions were held 
in various part* of the Island during the past year. There 
were six excursions made to places in and out of the Island, 
and a preparatory class was held for the Royal Hortienitur»l 
Society's examinstlon. There had hem admitted 119 new 
membere, and the total number on the books is now 427. Sir 
Charles Seely, Bart, J. P., was re-elected President ftir the 
ensuing year ; Dr. J. Groves, Chairman ; Mr. W. O. Denness, 
Secretary ; and Mr. H. Sleeman, Treasurer. The proceedings 
were followed by a social entertainment at Warbnrton's 
Hotel. 

Shirley OaTdeners^— The monthly meeting was held at 
the Parish Room, Shirley, Southampton, on the 16th inst, 
Mr. B. Ladhams presiding. A paper was r«ad on "Pear 
Culture •' by Mr. W. Mlddlebrook, of Measrs. Veltch A Sons' 
nursery, Chclses, was read by Mr. G. Miles, The Gardens, 
Portswood Park. The subjects dealt with were soils, sub- 
soils, position, planting, climate, stocks, pruning, Insecti, 
and diseases. 



Markets. 

COVBNT GARDEN, JANUARY 18. 
OoY Vlowsbs, fta— ▲▼smaos Whoumals Paiois. 
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AHdchokai, Globe, 
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per dosen 
" BaUvian, dos. 
aadlo, new. per lb. 

— per cwt. 
HoTMrsdish, Bug- 

Uah, bnndia ... 

— foreign r. bdla 

— loose, fine, dos. 
T i saH , dos. Hunchea 
Lettuce. French, 

Qabbage, per 
dosen 



— AvsmjuiB Wboumalb Pbiois 
9, d.f. d. f. 4. s. d. 

Mint, new, Cluls., 
3 — p. Hos. bunches 4 6 

Hou1cs'b£ard(Barbe 
10-13 deCapucine),p. 

bunch 4 5 

7- 8 I Mushrooms, hones, 

7 -10 0' per lb. 80 10 

, Onions, bags ... 5 0- <• 

3 6 3 1 — Bordeaux,boxe8 8 0-40 
19 2 — picUers, in 

sieves 2 6-80 

2 2 _ Valencia, cases 7 6 — 

— BnglUh.cwt... or. 

3 0-50 — German, bags... 50 — 

— French ., 5 6 

6-10 Parsley, per dooen 
13-20; bunches ... 10-20 

' — per sieve ... 10 

5 0-70 Parsnips, per doxen 06-10 

— ban 8 0-40 

10-23, Peas, New Green. lb. 06 

2 0- 2 I PoUtoa, Old vers., 

EST ton ... fO 0-90 

unbar Main 

4 0-70 Crop, per ton 100 0-105 
10-16 — New French in 

4 0-10 . boxes, lb. ... — 4^ 
, -- TcneriflfiB, in 

2 0-26 b> xee. cwt ... 9 0-14 
I Badishes, LiOng, pr. 

8 0-36, dos 10- 1 

16-30, Radmhfls, round ... 131 (> 

5 6 Rhubarb. Yorks,pr. 
I dozeu bunches 1 3- 1 C 

3 6 — < Salad, small, pun* 

1 9 — nets, per dosen 18 — 
Salsafy, bundle ... 4 — 

8 O-IS Scotch Kale, bush. 2 0-20 

5 — Seakale, per dozen 

1 C- 2 punnets ... 10 0-15 
16 — 1 Shallots, per lb. ... 8-0 3| 
5 0- 10 Spinach, French. 

crates 2 0-80 

19 2 Spinach, Winter, per 

2 2 0) bushel 40-50 

1 — j Sweet PoUtos, lb... 3 — 
14 — I Tomatoa, Canary, 

I deeps 8 0-40 

16 — ! Toroatos, Trays ... 1620 
10-121 Tomlpa, per dosen 

1 9 — I bunches ... 2 0-30 
16 2 — ewi. bags „ 3 0-40 

, Turnip Tops, bags 2 — 
; Watarcreas, p. aoa. 
10-16. bimohas ... 9 10 

POTATOS. 

Main Crop, 4c., 70f. to 90t. ; Dunbar Up-to-Date, IOOj. : 
Dunbar Main Crop, 105s. Other varieties, 05f . to 85«. John 
Bath, 82 d 84, Wtttiwgton Strut. 

Rbmabkb.— Trade generally is slow. Dunbar Potatos are 
not in much request : good Savoys are a commanding vege- 
lable ; Cauliflowers and Broccoli are low In price. Cape fruits, 
according to advice to hand, are expected shortly ; Plums will 
be the chief part of the consignment. The French Onions 
now being sent in bag8 arc of very good quality. 

{For rtmaincUr qf Markets and Weather , see p. x.) 



Trade Note. 

■ • 

THE RHODES NURSERY, MIDDLETON. 
CHANGE OF PROPRIETORS. 

Wb are informed by Mr. AlexAoder Hoyle, 
formerly gardeDer at Beech House, Heywood, 
Manchester, that he, ia compaoy with Mr. Gkorge 
Clarricoates of Manor House Gardens, Hallaton, 
^PPiBff|^(»» ^ve succeeded Mr. Isaac Simpson in 
the bosioess of nurserymen, seedsmen, and florists, 
carried on at the Rhodes Nursery, Middletoo, 
Manchester. 



Enquiry. 



AurillOTTIN's DHKiwiLNO POJl FRUIT TKliE.S.— Will 

some reader of the Gardeners' Chvnicie kindly 
inform B. M. & Sons where they can obtain this 
protective dressing ? 



Answers to Correspondents. 

Apples with SroTXED Flesh : 7\ ff. The fruit 
is attacked by Peuicillium gUucom, which pene- 
trates the rind by wounds or the lenticels, causing 
the brown-spotting noticed, and eventually the 
premature destruction of the fruit. Spraying 
sereral times in the summer with the Bordeaux 
Mixture would keep the fruit free of fundus foes, 
and this one among others. Moist air in uie fruit- 
room favours the spread of the fungus. 

Aspect and Ventilation of GLAssHoua£.s : W. 
Brown, A house at right angles to the south 
must be at richt angles to the sun's rays at 
12 noon. Sur^y this is clear. Bottom ventila- 
tion as recommended as a means of ventilation 



is quite another matter from opaning the top 
ventilators of a vinery, for instance, to regulate 
the temperature. W, W. 

Books : R, Oioen. An //tuslroM Natural History 
of British Mothi, by Ed. Newman, was published 
by W. Tweedie, of 337, Strand, W.C, in 1869. 
You might meet with the work at the leoond- 
hand book shops. 

Botanic Gardens: A, C. Brazi/— Rio Janeiro; 
Director, J. Barbosa Jtodriquez. British Guiana — 
Berbice ; Keeper, R Hunt. Georgetown, Super- 
intendent, (t. S. Jenman. Peru — Jardinero 
Botanico, Lima ; Director, M. de los Rios. 
T>7i«zuc/a— Caracas, Jardin Bdtanioo, and Mumo 
National : Director of latter, A. Ernst ; Jardin 
Botanico de la Universidad, Director, P. H. G. 
Bourgoin. Ntw Grenada — F. Carl Lehmann, 
German Consul, Popsyan ; systematic collections 
Orchids, flora of Ecuador, Peru, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Guatemala, Ac. CAi/tf— Santiago, Jardin 
Botanico ; Director, Fredrigo Phillipt 

Chrtsanthemcjms : /. A. W. You are quite right ; 
the brown patches upon the leaves sent are the 
visible signs that the plants have been for some 
time attacked by the fnncus Pucoinia Hieracii, 
commonly known as the Chryssnthemum '* rust*' 
fungus. You may find an illustration of a leaf so 
attacked, and the fungus itseU magnified, by 
referring to the Gardener^ Chronicle, October 8, 
1898, p. 269. Adopt the treatment there recom- 
mended. 

Double Mushroom : F. W, It is a case of the 
Bpawn having crept over the top of another 
Mushroom and vegetated there, and with the 
pilous (gills) uppermost. The ocourrenoe ii not 
rare in Mushroom-beds. — A, M. Such cases are 
frequent. 

Discoloured Blooms op Richardl^, Primula, 
&c. : C. JJ., St, Leonards, The causes of dis- 
coloration may be various, namely, fumes from 
the furnace, from the hot -water pipei, from 
factory • chimneys, strong winds off' the sea 
heavily laden with salt, iogress of frost, kc You 
have set us a puzzle, and afforded no information 
that would assist our judgment. 

Gardeners' Wages during Illness : G, F. C, 
The usual i>ractice is to pay full wages for a few 
weeks, or till it is seen tnat complete recovery is 
in sight. In the case of prolonged illness, the 
matter would seem to us to rest with the em- 
ployer or his agent There is no rule that applies, 
excepting in Uie case of a gardener living in a 
bothy, who would have the same status as a 
domestic 

Name or Fruit: W. T, Gascoigne's Scarlet Seedling. 

Names or Plants: Correspondents not answered 
in this issue are requested to be so good as to 
consult Uie following number. — Subscriber, 1, 
Pbyllostachys anrea; 2, Arundinaria japonica; 

3, Arundinaria japonica; 4, Arundinaria japonica 
(syn. Bambusa Metake) ; 5, Arundinaria nobilis ; 
C, Arundinaria auricoma ; 7, Arundinaria For- 
tuneL — W, Bean and G, C, Thank you for sendi ng 
such good specimens. Oh, that there were more 
like you! 1, Abies ooncolor; 2, Pioea Khut- 
row ; 3, Sequoia semper virens (Red Wood) : 

4, Pseudobsuga Douglasii ; 5, Picea Morinda ; 6, 
Qaultheria Shallon (extra fine). — Sam, The 
yellow flower is Rein ward tia tetragyna, illus- 
trated in the Gardeners' Chronicle, December 15, 
1894, p. 721. The other is probably one of the 
Aloe tribe, but it is impossible to say by the 
scrap sent. — ffcurtwtU, A very good variety of 
Cypripedium x Leeanum. The other is Rhea 
discolor, commonly called Tradescantia discolor 
in gardens. 

Peach-border : Old Subscriber, If the natural soil 
is adhesive, or the situation low, raise the border 
a foot or higher than the general leveL Make it 
at the least 2 feet deep, and put in rubble-drains 
at light angles to the wall, 20 feet apart and 
3 feet deep. Cover the rubble with sods. If you 
possess the material, let the border consist of 
pasture • loam, which should be chopped up 
roughly, and mixed with one-sixth its bulk of 
horse-droppinffs and 2 bushels of lime-rubble per 
cart load. Make it at the least 1 foot higher 
than its future level, and trample the loam pretty 
firmly if it be not wet at the time. Failing a 
full supply of loam, the staple-soil must be used, 
but it should be brought from a part of the gar- 
den not previously cropped with stone-fruits, and 



it should have some fresh loam and the other 
substanoes mixed with it. We will give you the 
names of varieties in our next issue. 

Phylloxera : Amtrican Correspondent, Mawaehu- 
setts. We have not seen or heard of this in 
English vineries for the last few years. Radical 
measures, familiar to you, have kept the enemy 
at bay. In France and Switzerland, and in most 
wine -growing countries, grafting on American 
stocks has proved most successful. Bisulphide 
of carbon is an inflammable liquid, which requires 
care in using. No matches, and needless to say, 
no smoking should bs allowed in its vicinity. 
It is injected into the soil when the Vines are at 
rest, by means of a special syringe, manufactured 
by Vermorel of Paris. The quantity used is 
10 grammes, or one-third of an ounce, and this is 
injected into the soil to a depth of 4 to 6 inches, 
or deeper in the case of heavy soils. One such 
injection will 8er\*e for one square yard. After 
the injection is made and the syringe withdrawn, 
stamp the soil round the Vine, so that the 
vapour shall not escape. The bisulphide, when 
properly applied, kills the insect without injur- 
ing the roots, but it does not kill the eg^. If 
the soil is clayey, the results are not so satisfac- 
tory. We have no doubt Richards' XL All 
would prove very efficacious in the case of the 
leaf form, but in this country the leaf form was 
always less oommon than the root form, and we 
have had no opportunity of trying the effect of 
concentrated nicotine vapour. The winged form 
is said to appear about midsummer, but we have 
never seen it. If your second house is still 
free from the pest, put it in charge of a different 
set of gardeners, so that there shall be no oom- 
mnnication " by boots" between the two. The 
winter egg is deposited on the roots in autumn, 
and hatred in spring. From May till Oistober 
six generations of sexless insects are devebped, 
varying in their character, the last formed 
descena to the roots in autumn. Take care to 
bum all affected pjirts so far as possible. We 
thank you for your good wishes, and think you 
must be the worthy son of a worthy sire, since 
the perusal of the Gardeners* Chronicle has 
become hereditary ! We, however, consider the 
Gardeners* Chromcle and its supporters much too 
young and vigorous to be likened to the "Grand 
Old Man ! ** 

Tulips. Hvacinth.s, Roman and Other, Failing 
T) Grow : A, W, The case appears identical 
with some bolbs sent us in December last by 
•* C. W." and " C. H.," and we would refer you 
to the reply given at p. 492, December 30. 

Vines and Peaches: /. Bean, You will be 
acting rightly by proceeding in the manner 
described. The proportion should be three- fifths 
loam, not much decayed in regard to its fibre ; one- 
fifth lime-rubble or quicklime in powder, one-fifth 
nunure, but depending rather more in this aid to 
growth on Uquid-manure afforded when srowth 
is most active, much manure in a Vine-border 
under glass being undesirable. You might afford 
a manurial mulch in the summer if your loam 
is light or sandy. Soot always does good when 
used in moderation ; in excess, it makes the sur- 
face pasty, and prevents the ingress of air to the 
roots. One pint to 2 square yards is enough to 
afford at one dressing, and thrice daring growth 
is sufficient. It will not ba enough to give all 
your attention to the top of the border ; but yoi^ 
ought to ascertain the state of the border and the 
roots down to the bottom, and the drainage. 
If the soil is found to be close in texture, and 
unduly wet, and the Vine-roots are destitute of 
the finer roots which collect nutriment, things 
are not satisfactory, and you will have to collect 
materials for a neir border to be made next 
October or November. The drainage is a very 
important matter. Provided you do this, your 
Vines and Peach-trees may be kept in a good 
bearing state for many years. 



(\iMMiNirATiONs Recki vt:». — 8. a. — J. K. KioR.—S. H., 
BAtusn Pooll.— Dr. Criu. Rennet.— G. M. Wrest— O. T, 
Frosjmore. -F. T.— T. P., Antwerp.— O W. -O. G.— A. W. 
— B. W.— B*iley Wadds.— H. B. a— D H., Ooatich.— R D. 
J. E. J.— C. T. D.— (}. lUckinlay.— A. C. F.— D. T. F.— 
H. W. W,— W. W. — E. H. — W. H. S — P. M. T. — B. M. — 
0. U.— R. P. B.— SL Julien Arabin. 



DIED. — On January 16, Charles Wood, cf 
Woodlands Nursery, Maresfield, Uckfield, aged 
84 years. 
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"THE PRAISE OF GAEDENS." 

rpHE Praise of Oardens^ an Epitome of the 
■^ Literai/Mre of the Garden Art, by A. F. 
Sieyeking, consists of two parts. The first 
consists of quotations from writers on gardens 
arranged chronologically (pp. 1 to 313), and a 
" Historical Epitome " (pp. 315 to 413). The 
author is not so much concerned with the 
plants cultiyated as with the characters of the 
gardens themselves. These are readily divi- 
sible into two kinds — rectangular enclosures 
with numerous beds, divided by small paths, 
which prevailed from the earliest times to the 
seventeenth century ; then, the more natural 
and varied character of park-like scenery, 
effected by landscape gardening, which began to 
supersede it, though both kinds may be com- 
bined, as they are about many of our English 
mansions of to-day. 

The earliest historical gardens are those of 
Egypt, pictures of which are engraved on the 
walls of tombs ; one from that of a military 
chief of the eighteenth dynasty was figured by 
Daubeny in his Roman Husbandry , and is re- 
produced by the present author. The ' ' hanging 
gardens" of Babylon appear to have been 
artificially constructed on arches bearing 
terraces, and rising in series one above the 
other. Those on the small island of Isola 
Bella, in the Lake Magiori, seem to be a good 
imitation ; all the earth for the last was 
brought from the mainland. 

The garden mentioned in the Song of Solomon 
is of the rectangular type, walled in, and pro- 



vided with raised beds of herbs. It was into 
such a garden that Ahab converted Naboth's 
vineyard. 

The Greeks had olive grounds and orchards, 
but no gardens that we know of, in our sense of 
the word. 

The ancient Romans appear to have done 
better ; for we have descriptions of gardens by 
Varro, Pliny, and others, both outside and 
within cities. Loudon, in his '* History of 
Gardens " (in the Cydopcpdia), gives plans of the 
Laurentine-villa on the Tiber, now called San 
Lorenzo. Pompeii has also preserved them, 
now restored and replanted, as shown by a 
photograph — an excellent example — growing 
in a rectangular enclosure, with pillars down 
the sides, trellises, pergolas, statuary and 
fountains, &<i. In fact, it closely resembles a 
garden of the last century of some nobleman's 
establishment. 

Similar gardens, but simpler, existed by the 
early monasteries and abbeys, though, as the 
Hon. Miss Amherst points out, the relics of 
them are now few. Their contents consisted 
of kitchen -herbs and medicinal drug- plants, 
arranged in parallel beds, each bed being, as a 
rule, devoted to one kind of plant. 

Gardens of the Norman dynasty more re- 
sembled our orchards, as *' comparatively few 
trees or esculent plants were known in England 
till even the latter centuries." 

Little* remains now of the old Abbey gardens ; 
but Miss Amherst has given a charming pho- 
tograph of a comer of the garden of Ash- 
ridge,'"' with its Box ''knott'' and edging, 
which may perhaps represent its primitive con- 
dition. Topiary work, a favourite form of 
ornament with the Romans, has been carried 
on even down to the present time. 

Of Italian gardens of the sixteenth century, 
the author refers to, and gives an illustration 
of those of '*St. €krmain-en-Laye, built for 
Henry II., running down to the Seine in a 
series of terraces, under which were grottoes in 
rock and shell-work, and figures disporting 
themselves in the waters, were considered one 
of the marvels of the age.*' 

Miss Amherst's illusttation of a garden in a 
town, from a French MS., of the late fifteenth 
century, shows how the Roman plan of having 
a number of rectangular beds was persistently 
adhered to. Exactly such a garden is described 
by Carolus Stephanus in his little work, De He 
Hortense Lihdlus, 1545, A.D.f 

The best and greatest example of Tudor 
gardens was that of Hampton Court. '*They 
were characterised by moats and walks, while 
the ' knotted ' beds are railed with painted 
wands, or surrounded with low fences of trelUs- 
work. Mounts at the comers, galleries, dials, 
cabinets of verdure, columns, and pyramids of 
marble, topiaiian work and fish-ponds, complete 
the details.'' 

''As an introduction to the Elizabethan 
garden we must return to Italy. . . . The 
mediteval Italian gardens are founded upon the 
Roman villas, evolving into fortified cities or 
monasteries, of which many of them occupy the 
sites." An illustration of the Villa d'Este, 
Tivoli, gives an excellent idea — *' The terraces, 
rendered necessary by the hilliness of the 
ground, with flights of steps leading to the 
different levels ; the piazzas, for shade and air ; 
avenues and plantations of Olive, Vine, and 
Myrtle ; fountains, statuary, urns, and vases ; 
these are the decorative elements of the later 

* A History o/OanUning in England, p. 3S. 
f An aecount of this was given by the preseot writer in the 
Gardnuri' CAroafoIs, December 11, 1897, p. 425. 



stately architectural Italian gardens, with their 
fine perspectives.'' The illustrations of the 
terrace and well-house in the garden of the late 
Mr. Harry, of Malta, given in the Cfardeners* 
Chronide, April 12, 1890, p. 447, will show how 
this type of garden was imitated there. 

We now reach the date of Gkrarde's Herbal, 
1597, when ** physic gardens" were advocated. 
He himself proposed that one should be made 
at Cambridge, "to encourage the faculty of 
simpling." *' The Herbal was, so to speak, the 
Catalogue Raisonneoi the physic gardens, which, 
on the revival of learning, were instituted 
one after another throughout Europe." That 
at Chelsea is the last, still so called, in 
England. 

It must be borne in mind that plants were 
mainly cultivated for their medicinal values, 
real or imaginary, as well as for culinary pur- 
poses. Thus, the Cabbage, though always culti- 
vated for food, yet was supposed in Pliny's 
time to have eighty-seven distinct medicinal 
virtues ! And although plants with conspicuous 
flowers were grown, as Poppies, Pteonies, Mari- 
golds, Violets, Wallflowers, &c., yet it was as 
much for their curative properties as for 
beauty, though many were used for ohaplets 
and other decorative purposes. 

"The Dutch style of laying-out gardens, 
introduced into England by William III. 
and Mary, is not unlike the French ; 
but everything is on a smaller, almost too 
minute, a scale, and much care is expended 
upon isolated details and ornaments (often 
trivial), such as glass-balls, coloured sands and 
earth, flower-pots innumerable, and painted 
perspectives ; and the garden is usually inter- 
sected with canals degenerating into ditches." 

Hampton Court, in Queen Anne's reign, was 
the finest example in England of the Dutch 
style, of which a bird's-eye view is given, as it 
appeared in 1706. 

With regard to the second, or natural class of 
gardens, it appears " the reaction in favour of 
them was largely assisted by the letters of the 
French Jesuit missionaries describing the 
Chinese Emperor's gardens at Pekin," of which 
an illustration is given, "begun in 1723, 
pillaged during 1860." 

" Landscape-gardening, as understood in the 
eighteenth century, may be defined as the 
curved versus the straight line . . . later on, 
the curved became less manageable ; and finally 
zig-zagged to such a degree that a witty French- 
man suggested that in order to design an 
English or natural garden, all that was requisite 
was to intoxicate your gardener and follow his 
footsteps ! " Several eminent names are asso- 
ciated with the new style, such as Kent, the 
originator of modern park scenery, and " Capa- 
bility " Brown, and "Amenity " Repton. The 
author finally considers some foreign gardens, 
European and Asiatic. 

The book is a very interesting one, and 
although the History of Gardens in Etiglatui of 
Miss Amherst overlaps certain portions, this is 
immaterial, and the illustrations are good and 
apposite. George Henslow. 



Orchid Notes and Gleanings. 

DENDROBIUM x CURTISH. 

Ik the year 1896, Messrs. F. Sander k Co., of 
St Albans, flowered a pretty-looking hybrid 
between Dendrobinm x Cassiope and D. aorenm, 
and gave it the name al the head of this note. 
The same year the Right Hon. Jfm&jpk Chamber- 
lain flowered a cross between D. x Ainsworthi var. 
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and D, X Coadope, which bore & remtirkable rcMiii- 
bUnce to tbe ono preTtoaily named. Indoed, it 
leami to tie a cbaractorUtic of all D. x Owtiope 
crossei, no matter how temote the other pareot, to 
adhere oloeely in form and id the arrangemeDt of 
tbe Begments to D. Cauiope. 

A good oiample of D. y Curtisii bae been eent 
by J, I. Holmes, Esq., Beeoben Cliff, Bath. It« 
flowers, which are 3 iochM acroEs, have the lepali 
ftod peUIa arranged like D. Cauiope, white, with 
a faint primroie tint ; lip similar in colour to the 
peUIs, but with a bright purple disc. Flowere 
fragraat, like D. aur«am. 

H.£UlItIA DISCOLOR, 

With tha«e who succeed in cultivating it snc- 
ceeitaUy, this is ao excellent white winter- 
Sowering tarrsitriat Orchid, the handeome leaves 
rendering the plant well worth; of a pU« as an 
ornameotel subject. The old form ha« velvety, 
olive-green leaves, putple beneath; tbe variety 
Dawsomaua, dark bronze, veined with copperred ; 
and tbe variety Ordianus, bright green leaves, with 
gold-ootoared markings. All the species have much 
the same sort of flowers, which are borne in numbers, 
from ten to twenty od the upper part of the flower- 
stalks, which are about 9 inches to 1 foot in height. 
The flowers are white with a yellow centre, and 
each has at its base a pinkuh bract almost aa long 
as the ovary. It thrives well in an ordinary stove- 
honse, potted in turfy.loam, with a aroall quantity 
of peat and sphagnum. moss added thereto. A fine 
mflorescenoB Uken from a plant which bears four 
spikes i> sent by H. Cary-Batten, Eaq., Abbota 
Leigh, BristoL 



the Pear and the Quince, are not natives of 
England, bat are found wild in the sontbem parts 
of Barope. The Qnioce scarcely succeeds in tbe 
northern ooanties of England. It has not been 
known toripenitslrnitbeyond the Tees more than 
twice in twenty years, though it flowera freely. 
The Medlar, tbe Walnut, and tbe Chestnut sncceed 
no better." In Sussex the Medlar, the Unince, 
tbe Walnut, the Cbeatnnt, and tbe Fig *m all 
equally at home. 

There is the widest possible lenpertidal) difference 
between a Quinceand a Medlar. Thelatterisasmall, 
rongb, brown fmit, with a very large superior 
oalyi, which persists to the end. The Quince, on 
the other band, has much the appearance, in the 
finest fruits, of a golden Pear with a smooth rin^. 
Its shape varies, aa does that of the Pear, but ono 
species assumes tbe more globose form of the Apple 
when properly cultivated and developed. It is a 
pretty sight for a stranger to gs» upon a Quinoe- 
tree when the fruit is ready for picking, but there 
are many people who find its peculiar and di*- 



2YG0PETALUM MYSTACINDM. 

Dbscribm. in 1881 as Kefenteinia grarainea 
from a plant collected by Falkenberg, and flowered 
by Consul Kiena«t-ZoUy, of Zurich it seems 
smgular that this Zygopetalum should again appear 
m the same locality. The plant this time has 
flowered with Fran Ida Brandt, Brunnenhof 
Rifwbach, Zurich (gr., Mr. Schlecht), who kindly 
sends flowen and a photograph of the plant (Hg. 14). 

It may be designated a pretty and curioBS botani- 
cal species, equal in merit to the plant known in 
gardens as Kefersteinia graminea. The sepala and 
petals are yellowish, tbe lip lighter in tint and 
nearly white, the callus and stalk of the lip pme 
white with purple dots. 

The species belongs to a soctioD of leafy Zygo- 
petal urns, including those known aa Batemaunia, 
BoUea, and Pescatoria, all of which are considered 
diffioult to cultivate hero. This difficulty most 
likely arisea from the fact that Orchid growers 
keep them aasociated with pseudo-bolbons species. 
They thrive beet when grown together in a tolerably 
warm, moist house (one inner compartment open- 
ing out of another house). Plants of this section 
nsuaUy do well with Miltonia Roealii also, and like 
that apecicB, they are liable to be greatly injured 
by ooU cnrrenta of air. J. OB. 

SOME SUSSEX FKUITS. 

iCtmliaiudfnmf. Hi, val. htL) 

II.— THB QUINCE. 
The Medlar, if not a true native, is natoralifed 
in Sussex. Not so the Quince. It haa never made 
any pretence to belong to tbe British flora. If, 
however, there is any county in England when it 
would be likely to escape the boundary of the 
orchard, and grow in the hedgerow, that county 
is Sussex. The fruit nowhere else attains so large 
a site or so rich a flavonr and hue. In the north it 
is nnknown. The correctness of tbe following note 
will be acknowledged by those who have studied 
the distribution of fruits, as well as by those who 
bare resided in different parts of England and in 
foreign lands. " The cultivated Apple is thought to 
be a variety of tbe Crab, and may therefore be con- 
■ideted a native of England. Its near ralatioM, 



and Quyne, all of which correspond with tbe Frandi 
Coin or Coing, a Qoioce. All tbe forms are 
ultimately referable U> Italian Cotogna, the Latin 
Cotoneum, which stands for Cydonian, and so 
brings us to the Qreek word for tbe Quince, namely, 
Cydonian Apple. Cydonia,' one of the chief dtiee 
of Crete, was one of tbe pUces where it waa 
originally cultivated with great sncoeas, and when 
tbe Greeks saw it there, or received it from the 
City, they applied this name to it, just aa we still 
call the little dried Grapes which our merchant* 
bring from Greece, Corinths, or Currants. This 
custom of naming products after their place of 
growth or export is common enongh. We have 
port from Oporto, while sherry and many other 
names tell the same story. Having traoed the 
name back to tbe Greeks we may now make the 
early allusions to the fruit our starting point, and 
bring its history down to modem time*. As no 
name for the Quince has been found in Sanskrit it 
is assumed that the fmit was unknown to tbe 
early Aryans. This suggests that it did not grow 



tinotive scent objectionable. Just as some people 
never acquire a taate for tbe Mango ortbe Tomato, 
so there are those who cannot relish the Quince. 
It is ouriouB to note tbe eflect of false derivatione. 
ThUB in French the Quince-tree is known as the 
CoigiuuticT, and an able writer aOirms that the 
name was applied to It because the disagreeable 
odour of the fruit requlree that it should be placed 
in a coign or coroer of tbe orchard or garden. I 
called one day in November on some friends, who 
grow a oonatdervble number of Quinces. As we 
cbanoed to allude to the subject, the gentleman 
said be would bring me some specimens. He left 
tbe room, but on returning said the cook had made 
them oil into jelly as soon as they were brought in, 
because the odour filled tbe house unpleasantly ! 
It would appear that Du Hamel thought the name 
bod been coined by the French, where** a simple 
roference to the form it assume* in the allied 
languages would instantly have shown him that 
the name bad an origin and history quite iodepen- 
dant of GauL 

The history of the name is long and intereeting. 
In Sussex it is frequently called Quintzey (perhaps 
became it had some supposed connection with 
quinsy), and in old books it is spelt Quence. 
Earlier still we find it in English as Coin, Coine, 



beyond Central Asia, although it is found wild in 
the woods in the northern parts of Persia, where it 
is known as Haivah. This may be tbe same word 
as the Russian aiva — the cultivated Quince, as dia- 
tingnished from tbe word armud, from the Anne- 
nian armada, tbe wild Quince. Tbe names wbkb 
exist in Poland, Albuiia, and elae where, are 
evidently not imported, but belong to the lan- 
guages of the people, from which we may reason- 
ably infer that the fruit was not introduced 
commercially, but was known agea ago a* an 
indigenous growth, or a Iroit which had long 
become established in those conntriea. 

Fliny, the verbose and gossipy author of "a work 
on natural history, which constitutes a vast store- 
house of information on all that the ancients knew 
abonl these matters, has something to say respecting 
the Quince, which shows its antiquity in Greece. 
With all gravity, be informs us that a circle is 
traoed around the root of tbe tree, and the root 
iteelf is then palled up by tbe left band. If care 
be taken by tbe operator to stato at tbe time what 
is the object for which the root is procurwl, and 
for whom It is required, it may be succeaafoUy 

■ Borne uril*™ u«rt thst CydonU ms *o ntmid on 
■ccnnnt oT Its tndtrulDHi tn Quincu, but tbtj do DOtstj 
)iow the Quince obUlacd iU Dune. 
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worn u an unnlet, or employed u a onre (or the 
MTOfulB. One ii reminded of the Mandnkt^ Mid 
the cnrioQa ritea anoci&ted with that wonder- 
working plant. Prom Plin; aUo we learn that 
(rom it an oil wai ertraoted. It was called 
DMlinQm (from M^lon, a (niit, an Apple ; the Qaln«« 
being known m Hfilon oydonia), and in order to 
make it eboi«« moit be made of fruit which had 
grown in a dry aoiL For tfaia reatoa QaincM, 
whiob were imported from Sicily, were moit highly 
eeteemed. The Qainoe-tree hai twice been found 
figured among the fraecoee of Pompeii, which indi- 
oatee the knowledge the ancienti poeaeaeed of it. 
In Pliny'a lime the fmit wm laipended on the 
atatnea of the dirinitiee which ornamented the 
bed-chambera of the ricb. This oOBtom lendi 
ooloDT to the itatemeDte freqaently repeated by 
early writen, that the Quiooa waa auociated with 
love. It waa oonieorated to Veniu, acd looked 
upon by Grecian bvan a* a token by which they 



pungent emell, and alao ripen later than the othen. 
De Candolle remarki that, tbongh thli fmit wae 
probably uttnraliaed in the eaat of Europe before 
the epoch of the Trajan wer, it haa been little 
modified by onltivation, and ie a* bard and acid 
when freah to-day aa it wai in the time of the 
andent Oreeka 

A* to the dittribntioo of the Qutnoe, we find it 
wild in Northern Pectla, " near the CMpiaa Sea, in 
the region to the eonth of the CaacaaDB, and In 
Anatolia. A few botaoiita have aleo found it 
apparently wild in the Crimea, and in the North 
of Oreeoe ; but natunlitatioD may be inipeotvd 
even in the eait of Europe, and the forther we 
advance towardi Italy, eapecially toward) the 
■onth-waat of Europe and Algeria, the more it 
beoomea probable that the epedea waa natoralieed 
at an early period around viUagee and in hedge- 
rows." Thouf|h there ia no Hebrew name for the 
Qniooe, the tree growi wild on Mount Tanrui ; 



Oieekt already produced the Bneet fruit by graft- 
ing. They employed a wild or oommon variety of 
the Quinoe for the atook, while the graft waa 
taken from the auparior kind, which came from 
Cydon. With onraelves, the Quince ia raited by 
lajeta, but budding and grafting are alaoreaorted 
to, and the Pear ia often employed ae a graft, 
with the Quinoe aa itock. The frnita require great 
care in gathering and atorlng, linoe they are 
readily bjnred by rough handling, in *pite of their 
apparent finnneai. Waapa ofteu attaok them to 
Hueh an extent that the whole crop bagina to 
decay a« toon ai gathered. There are now 
■eveial varietiee in cultivation, the fruit in one 
caae being ahaped like a Pear, ia another re- 
■embliiig an Apple ; while the Portugal Qninoe, 
with ita oblong, more juicy, and leu hareh fruit, 
is in speaial request for marmalade, the pulp 
Msumiog a beautifnl red or purjdiBh tint when 
oarefuUy prepared. With many people, this kind 
of preaerve is held in the highest esteem. It 
shonld be observed that though the word marma- 
lade is now prinoipally need of a conserve made 
bom Oraogea, it originally related to Qninoea, and 
oams fram' Uie Portuguese, who call that fmit 
"Marmelo," and the tree "Marmeleiro." This 
name ia aasooiated with the Latin Metiruelum, 
•weet or Boney-Apple Quince, and the Qreek 
word for a sweet Apple, or an Apple grafted on a 
Quince stook. Though the fruit ii not eaten raw, 
it is much eeteemed by many people when cooked 
with Applra In pies and tarts. A eymp is made 
from it« jtiioe, and the eeeds are employed in 
medicine on aooouut of the muoilage they yidd. It 
haa an enuillieut effect on cracked Ups and inSajned 
parte, and is also employed by hair-dreaBera when 
making plaits and braids. The old Greek phy- 
ajcian, Hippocrates, employed the fmit as an 
astringent in cases of diarrhoia. In Sussex, a 
further use ia made of it by the careful housewife, 
who places the trait among her linen, and thus 
imparts to the wardrobe a grateful odour, while at 
the same time she keeps the fruit under the best 
possible conditions. Gerarde has much to uy 
anent the Quinoe, but he doses hi* notioa with 
word* which are very suitable to our present 
atndy. There are^ he says, " many other thing* 
which, for brevitie sake, I let pass." Shmm 
NiUwrcdia. 
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might express their amoun. It is often affirmed 
that this fmit eonstitnted the Golden Apple of the 
Heeperides. One species was named Chrysomelum, 
which liteimlly means Golden Apple, and Plioy 
describe* it aa haviog iodentatiocrs and a colour 
Inclining to gold. He makes also certain allnsions 
to the other species ot Quince known in his dsy, 
from which we may cull the most imp(»iant fads. 
' ' The fmit called by na Cotonea, and by the Greeks 
Cydonia, was first introduced (he says) from the 
lale of Crete. These fnilCa bend the branchel wilb 
their weight, and so tend to impede the growth of 
the parent tree. The varieties are numerous." 
Next to Che Golden Apple he puts "the one that 
is known as ths Italian Quince, which is of a paler 
oomplexion, and has a most exquisite smell." 
Probably it wa« on this account that these fruits 
were placed "in Che ante-chemben of great men, 
where they reoeive the visits ot their courtiere." 
The peculiar odour which ia offensive to some, ia 
exceedingly grateful to ethers. Pliny addi, that 
the Quinoes of Nespolis are also held in high 
esteem ; while the smaller varieties have a more 



its distribution seems, therefore, to cormpond 
pretty generally with that of the Medlar. It ii 
quite natnralieed on the open hillsides near Fun - 
ohsl, in Madeira, particularly acroes the valley to 
the tonth-iroet ot the church. The "slender, 
tough, flexible, twig-tike branches " are much used 
by the Fortoguese as riding- switch as. The fruit 
is "irregulsriy globuse, or short and thick, more 
or le<s knobbed, of an uniform golden.yellow 
colour ; austere, hard, and inedible, with a slight 
taste of garlic, but very frsgrant, and making a 
delicious marmalade, which is in particular request 
among the Portuguese, especially ae a remedy in 
colds and Bors- throats." Turner tells db that in 
his day the juice oF a raw Quinoe wa* regarded as 
a certain antidote against deadly poison. In folk, 
lore we find that it is a favoorable sign if one 
dream of Quinces, aa a speedy deliverance from 
»ickness and other troubles is indicated thereby. 
The folk-lore of the frnit is, however, usually ot an 
erotic oharacter, and doee not bulk largely among 
the ADglo-Saion race. 

As for its mode of growth, we learn that the 



A WONDEEFUL ARGYLL-ROSE. 

Thk aocompanying photo (fig, IG), taken during 
last eummer, shows a wonderful display ot white 
Argyll-Bcaes In the gardens of Canon Norman at 
Beikhamstead, Herts. The flowers are commonly 
produced in locae clnaten at three to leren. 

It would seem that two Yew-buaheB were origi- 
nally planted at a distance from each other of 4 to 
S feet. Two Bcee-treca were also planted, the 
intention evidently being that they wonld ia the 
oourse of time oover the arch. 

Presumably, on* Bote-tree has died, but the 
remaining one ha* sworn eternal friend«bip for the 
Yew tteee. From the first they have grown up 
together. The Bote ntilise* the Yew for it* 
support, and hangs over it everywhere with iU 
Ions trailing branches and exquisite festoons. 



long trailing branche 
covered with pure whib 



covered with pure white blosaoms, which, with the 
Yew's background of dark green, make* a very 
striking picture. 

It is impoeiible to estimate the number ot blooms 
during the season, bat the following measniemente 
will give some idea of the dtmensiona of the bee. 
The Yew-tree has a circumference at its baae of 
4 feet 8 inch**, and is 28 feet high. On the aonth 
side it i* 25 feet long, on the east IT feet, and on 
the north 22 feet. 

The Boee has a ciroomference of feet [?] at the 
baae ; and only a little more than a foot intorvenea 
between the bole ot the Yev and the stem ot the 
Rcee. At a few inches from the baie the Rose 
throw* up eleven great stems, with an average 
circumference ot about 8 inches. These stems 
apiead through the Vew in every direction, on the 
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south side to a height of 22 feet, and then branching 
▼ery freely, hang over in festoons about two-thirds 
of the way down on that side. The Rose clothes 
the east side, and it is here that it is most dense, 
and spreads itself oyer the whole length of the 
north position ; not content with this, it covers 
all the nearest sides and top of a wire structure 
of three arches which is at the north-east comer. 
W, Pereivai Westell. 



Forestry. 

ROTATION IN FORESTRY. 
{Continued from vol. xxvi , p. 430.) 

A VERY general opinion exists among planters 
that rotation is as necessary in forestry as in agri- 
culture. A good deal is, however, assumed in 
regard to farm and garden crops that ii not borne 
out by the facts ; but in the case of forest-trees it 
would almost seem that rotation is of little or no 
consequence. I am not here speaking so much of 
trees succeeding trees, but of the same species of 
trees following each other generation after genera- 
tion — probably from pre-historic times in some 
cases. I had lately sent me, by one of the Jarrah 
timber companies in Western Australia, the late 
Mr. Ednie Brown's report of the forests there (in 
connection with the business of one firm), from which 
it would appear that the different varieties of the 
Eucalyptus must have grown on the same soil from 
a remote period of the world's history, and that 
the young seedliogs still keep coming up in the 
greatest abundance where clearings have been made, 
while trees of all ages are found in the same tracts 
of forest. In fact, the Jarrah forests appear 
to be unlike natural dense forests elsewhere, inas- 
much as the trees are comparatively thinly distri- 
buted, and not even-aged, an enormous extent of 
ground having to be ransacked by the. owners of 
lots to get trees of the right dimensions, many 
small poles and trees being left. To supply a 
greater variety of usefnl timber, Mr. E. Brown 
proposed, had he lived, to introduce quite a number 
of our European Firs and hardwoods to Western 
Australia, the timber of these species being at 
present imported from Europe. 

It is the same in the great timbered regions of 
Europe. lu the Hartz Mountain region they have 
no traditions of anything but Beeoh and Spruce 
mainly ; while on the sandy plains further south it 
has always been »Scots Fir principally, the original 
soil having been long buried deeply by the humus 
that has accumulated from the fsdlen leaves, and 
resembling the black surface-mould in America 
where the Pine forests have been cleared. William 
BUiok, the novelist, describes in one of his books 
hese gloomy, dark Pine forests, under which no 
vegetation is seen except the dark green moss, 
which keeps asserting itself above the constantly 
augmenting deposit of Pine leaves and cones that 
fall from the trees. 

In the case of the Spruce Fir forests of Oermany 
an attempt is made to clear the ground of the 
old stools before replanting with the same species, 
but it occurred to the writer that the clearance 
was only partial, numerous roots being unavoid- 
ably left in the soil after the stools were removed, 
digging or trenching being out of the question. In 
the Beech forests the stook are left to decay. The 
same course of reproduction has been going on for 
thousands of years in the old Soots Fir forests in 
Scotland— Scots Fir, Birch, or Heather, growing 
together or succeeding each other where Nature 
has had her own way. The Heather disappears 
under the Soots Fir, but reappears again when the 
Firs are cleared of^ no matter how long the forest 
has existed. On one highland estate, about which 
there was trouble among the heirs, much fine 
Scotch timber was felled, the ground being left 
uncared for, and in a few years the Heather was 
knee-deep. Indeed, the common Heather may 
be regarded iteelf as a kind of timber crop that 
< goes on for ever " on the same soiL 



In England there are numbers of natural old Oak 
woods that have continued as long as any records 
exist, not only producing fresh generations of trees 
from seed, but crops of poles of good useful size from 
stools until the third and fourth generation. I have 
often found little families of Oak poles occupying a 
circle of ground that had once been occupied by 
the original stools long since decayed, leaving only 
the outer ring that held the groups together. 

I am of opinion that it is a matter of little con- 
sequence how often we repeat the crop so long as 
trees only are produced, and coarse weeds and under- 
growth are kept down. But once old woods become 
thin some usurper invades the soil, and the common 
Bracken ii one of the worst. I know old and thin 
woods where, during the past thirty years, the 
Bracken has advanced over the ground in a square 
line— pushing on and on in Iront, killing underwood 
and all other growth in its progress, and never 
exhausting itself, but thriving on its own ddbtia till 
you could cut the rhizomes out in solid blocks with 
a spade. 

It appears to me that when a wood is kept with 
close cover the trees themselves provide more food, 
on the soil, than they consume. I certainly know 
plantations sixty years old, and some less, in which 
the leaf -mould is now so deep that one could shovel 
it off^ and in this mould, and between it and the 
original poor soil nearly idl the fibrous roots of the 
trees appear to be. A spade cannot be inserted 
anywhere on the surface without cutting into 
masses of roots. Originally the ground was a 
miserable cliff of rocks and stones, without much 
soil of any sort. This is the experience also of 
Continental foresters. Trees want but little else 
than a root-hold from the soil, and what they take 
up in the shape of food they more than put back 
again, and there is always the rain from heaven, 
and tiie original soil besides, to supply their quota. 
«/. Simpson, 

Colonial Notes. 



It 



NOVA SCOTIA, 
is pleasing when one so constantly hears 



grumbles about the British climate, to find some 
part of it held up for admiration. The climate of 
Southern Nova Scotia is, says the Canadian Horii- 
ctUturisi, such as to make it a favourite resort in 
summer from the heat of New York and Boston. 
"The summer fogs are very constant. . . . This 
condition of things explains why it is that Straw- 
berry-growing has lately been found so remunerative, 
and that Roses are grown to such perfection." 



GARDENING UNDER GLASS.* 

{Conduded from p. S5.) 

We have now considered the fundamental 
principles which underlie indoor gardening, 
namely, the construction of houses, tempera- 
tures, shading, ventilation, water, and soils. I 
propose to conclude this paper with a few 
observations on the — 

P&ESBNT StYLV JIND TaSTE IN InDOOR 

QjUtDSlONQ. 

Commercial gardening differs from sesthetic 
gardening, in that the end in view of each is not 
the same. The nurseryman and market-gardener 
grow to sell, and all their arrangements are 
distinctly utilitarian. It Lb from them, how- 
ever, that many valuable lessons in horticultural 
practice may be leamt. Their object is ever to 
produce the best and the most by the quickest 
and cheapest methods. They cover large areas 
of land with light, generally cheap, structiu^s, 
designed however to catch all the sunlight and 
heat possible. The internal arrangements for 

* From A Ptper read at the Kew Matutl Improvement 
Society. 



the accommodation of their plants are often, 
apparently, of the most make-shift character, 
but essentially perfect for the end in view. 
Much of the market-grower's produce is forced — 
that is, grown under conditions which, whilst 
favourable to rapid development, are generally 
more or less destructive. Both in the United 
States and in England, the progress made in 
this one department of horticulture within the 
last half of the century has been most rapid, 
and where one acre was covered with glass fifty 
years ago, twenty are covered now. The number 
of large establishments devoted to the cultiva- 
tion of decorative plants in pots is another 
striking feature of modem commercial horti- 
culture. These are managed on the most 
economical methods, but in the best of them 
one sees abundant evidence of wis 3 fore- 
thought, careful planning, and a knowledge of 
the factors essential to success. I am certain 
that these methods, compared with those of the 
ordinary garden, are controlled by a greater 
knowledge of and attention to important 
details. Whilst not^iing is wasted, at the same 
time everything essential is provided by the 
up-to-date market - grower and nurseryman. 
True art in indoor gardening, however, does not 
concern him. He manufactures material ; he 
studies only the question of supply and demand. 

1 made the following observations a few 
months ago when noticing the new dejiartment 
in the winter-garden at Kew : hitherto, true 
art in the garden has been limited to gardening 
in the open air, but if the cultivation of orna- 
mental plants under glass is to continue to 
find favour in this country, considerable reform 
of means will be necessary. The eternal red 
flower-pot, stages, exposed hot-water pipes, 
and the ugly formality in arrangement, which 
characterise most plant-houses, are tolerated 
only because we have not leamt to grow 
plants under glass as they are grown out-of- 
doors. A collection of alpine plants in pota 
would appeal to few tastes, whereas the same 
plants arranged in Nature's way among stones 
produce an effect that is pleasing to all. Hardy 
shrubs or trees grown in pots or tubs would 
not only be unsatisfactory to look at, and 
costly to keep, but they would not grow into 
character, however great the care bestowed 
upon them. Tet we continue to contort, ill- 
treat, and starve our indoor plants by confining 
their roots in pots, and setting them on stages 
where they are often as unhappy as they look. 
There are, however, evidences here and there 
of reform in this matter, and the results are, 
so far, so satisfactory that all who love glass- 
house gardening must follow sooner or later. 
These new structures at Kew are examples of 
what is meant ; the plants being set out in 
beds, so that one walks among them with very 
different feelings from those experienced in the 
old-fashioned, big conservatory, where tub and 
pot, and a huddled arrangement prevail. 

The tendency is to grow too many plants in 
a glass-house. In a botanic garden, the col- 
lector's spirit must predominate, but even here 
much more selection should be practised than 
is usual. In the private garden, however, the 
first aim should be a pleasing arrangement, and 
this can be obtained by abolishing the stage 
and flower-pot, and substituting beds of soil in 
which the plants can be permanently placed. 
The difference in the first cost between this and 
the pot-and-stage system is as three to one. 

There is a belief among gardeners that 
bottom-heat would be necessary for tropical 
planes if grown in beds ; but this is quite a 
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niisUlie, M may be seen ia varioui tropical 
homes *t Kaw, where the plaute Are thriving 
in unheKted border*. Some pUnta c&nnot be 
euily ftccommodnted except when grown in 
flower-pot or buketi but these are com* 
parmtivel; few. 



1st, that the pltinU caonot be removed to leu 
oonspicnoua poaitions when leafless or otherwise 
unattraotive \ 2nA, when plantod out thay are 
apt to rush into a luxuriance of growth, and 
■oon become too lar|i^ for their poaitiona. A 
well-groomed plant should be interesting at all 



FlO. 16. — CLBHATI8 



The ideal glass-house garden would be one 
where the plants are arranged and planted in 
the ground preoisalj' as when grown in the open 
air, the structure over them being as light and 
unobtrusive as possible. Such houses would 
not be costly, and t^ere is plenty of proof that 
they wonld afford far better conditions for the 
plsnts than the most carefully-designed honae 
of the ordinary pattern. 

The only poasible objections to this planting- 
out or natural treatment or indoor plants are, 



be commendable raUier than otherwise. Even 
amall houses can be made pieturosque by the 
adoption of some such natural arrangement 
as Uut in the Nepenthes- house at Kew, for 
instance, where not only is the general effect 
pleasing, bat the individual plants are for more 
attractive than they ever could be if grown in 
pots or pans. 

The improvement in gardening art, so marked 
within the last twenty years, has not yet 
aflected the indoor department. People of 
taste find more pleasure and interest in the 
rock-garden, the herbaceoua border, the shrub- 
bery, and arboretum than among the plants in 
the houses, and consequently indoor gardening 
receives leas attention than formerly was the 
cose. This is due largely to the inartistic 
arrangements which characterise the ordinary 
conservatory, stove, or Orchid - house. By 
making an effort to get rid of all that is ugly in 
our plant-houses, and by affording to the plants 
treatment more suitable to their lequirements, 
we may probably induce more to take an 
iatereat in the houses tlun do now. We must 
get out of the old rut formed in the daye of 
our grandfathers. I believe we have all the 
appliances to enable us to produce much better 
results than we do now, if we only study them 
and the plants we have to grow. 



times. We do not want to dig up our Rosea or 
other hardy shrubs because they are leafless and 
flowerless for some time. 

With record to the rapidity of growth, I 
would aay that it is surely bettor to have a 
healthy, luxuriant specimen for two or three 
yeara than a miserable half-atarved scrag of a 
plant for twenty. If a succession of plants be 
kept up in the propagating department, so that 
overgrown specimens may be rooted out and 
replaced, the changes thus brought about would 



CLEMATIS PRINCESS OF WALES. 

This, though oue of tbe older Tarieties, is still 
one ef the beat, being, as stated in Moore and 
Jackman'a 7A« Clanatit, an eioeedingly fine 
Clematis, remarkable for its refinement, and the 
snbatance oad richness of oolonring of ita flowers 
(fig. 16). It bebngs to the lanngiaass seiiea, 
llowering early, and having vs!; large flowers, 
some 7 ioches across, of a blDish-naove ooloor, 
with a satiny anrfaoe. It was ruled in Mr. 
Jackman'a anrssry at Woking. 



The WEEK'S Work. 



THE BAXOT TKUIT SABDXN. 

By A. Wiu, OuduwT, 8tak< Bdlth Puk, Hanfurd. 

MortUo CHtrriai.—AM these bear on tb« wood 
made in the previon* year, the method of training 
them is somewhat sioiilar to that aooorded the 
Peaoh. It follows, therefore, that the prunina 
needed is of the same nature ai the Peaoh, wiu 
this differsnoe, aad that it brondi-prnniag ia 
neoaaaarv it may be praolised freely, I have never 
known barmfnl results to follow ; but, on the 
contrary, maeh f[oad, and old trees can be entirely 
rejuvenated by its adoption, 

SpTogmg. — When trainiag and nailing are oom- 
pleted, the trees shonld either be sprayed or 
washed with an insecticide while growth a still 
dormant. Spraying is the most eoonomioal method 
of applying inaecticidea, there being less waste of 
the insecticide. Nothing, I think, con sorpass the 
oanstio alkali solution, the nae el whleh now is 



d not be the sliglttaat 
tmrehensioo if thefonnola for making it be strietly 
adhered to, and the tieit of ohemirala enplejM. 
It ia made by taking 1 lb. each of oonsUc soda and 
crude potash (the Utter can now be bought in a 



of the diy ohemical), and place 

wooden bnckets or tube, ponring boiling water on 

them, and when dissolrea mix both together, and 



hs let any of the resulting liqoii 
The lolntion ihenld be applied while hot throngh a 
rrayer, fixed eiuier on a syringe or at the 
. hose ettached to a garden -engine. The 
latter is the best means for applying it where 
there are maey treea, and a length of tnbe 
for reaching to the tope of walls aad tall treee 
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o«t in the open should alio be proTided. 
At the Btrengta mentioned it may safely be 
need for Plnmi, Pean, Apples, and Cherries. For 
Apripota, Peaches, and Neotiirines, dilate to 14 gals. 
Those who altogether object to its use may employ 
petroleum enndsion, or one of the many inseotioides 
now sold, applyinff it according to the directions. 
The Mdpe for mining petroleum emulsion having 
been given so often in these columns, it is un- 
neoessaiy to repeat them. 

BfUA Apples amd Pears.— After the wall-trees 
are nruned, these will be next to claim attention. 
If all summer growths on the spurs were stopped 
last August, the chief thing now to be done is to 
ahorten Dack any pieces of wood then left of too 
great a length, ana cut back leading shoots aocord- 
•ng to the available space. On bush trees which 
have r ea ch ed foil limit, this will mean cutting them 
back to three or four buds ; and on others, where 
there is still room for extension, to one-third or 
on^half their leugtb. The spurs on old trees, 
#hen they are grown too long, should be thinned 
in the manner advised for wsll-trees. This wiU 
lead to a sacri6ce of bloom buds, but the remainder 
will, benefit by it, and the resulting produce will be 
•all the finer. Pav particular attention to varieties 
which set fruit-buds on the tips of the yonuff 
ehoots, which should be left till next autumn, and 
then cut back. A few varieties prone to do this 
«re Cornish Gillifiower, Gasooyne's Seedling, York- 
shire Beauty, Ecklinville, Tyler's Kernel, Pott's 
Seedling, &c. Take out bodily a few of the worst- 
jplaoed or cross branches in trees that are too crowded. 
Trees, the shoots of which were not pinched in the 
cummer, will stand in need of a considerable 
amount of pruning at this season. This winter- 
pruning may be avoided by stopping all growths, 
excepting ike leaden, in the month of August. 
Toung bushes should be so pruned, that only sufiS- 
«ient shoots are left to form the framework of the 
future tree, and no more, and all others should be 
epurrod in. For bushes, a centre or leading 
branch is not necessary, and with some varieties, or 
such as are strong srowers, it is not desirable. 
Each branch should nave sufficient space, so that 
when fully developed, sunlight and air have free 
play among them, and each will thus in course of 
time become clothed with fruit-spurs from base to 
tip. With the aid of a few stakes and some tarred 
twine the branches m%j be drawn down, and made 
to assume their proper positions, if thev do not do 
so naturally. In the course of two or three seasons 
these branches become rigid, and need no further 
•attention. Espaliers and borders need precisely 
the same treatment with regard to cutting back to 
three buds all growths on spurs, and the thinning 
out of the latter when of undue length. Take 
care to leave shoots on ^onng trees to extend them 
both laterally and vertically, and these should be 
cut back to firm and well-ripened wood. 



THB OBOHIB H0T7aES. 

BfW,SL Tooiie, OroUd Orower to Sir FaaDsaiOK WiOAir, 
Bart, GUrs Lawn, lut BbMiL 

Cool OdontoglosBWfM, — The species 0. crispum, 
O. Andersonianum, 0. Ruckerianum, O. Wilcke- 
anum, 0. Pescatorei, O. Halli, O. Inteo-purpureum, 
O. triumphans, and some others, are, at this 
season, developing their pseudo-bulbs, and pro- 
ducing flower-spikes and fresh roots, and should 
in consequence not be allowed to get into a state of 
•absolute dryness. Owing to the mildness of the 
winter, these plants have not been subjected to 
too much fire-heat with its evil effects, and their 
present appearance gives promise of a good show of 
bloom. The need of but little artificial heat calls 
for less damping-down and affording water to tHe 
plants. Any of these plants which were not re- 
potted or surfaced may now receive attention, or 
as early as the conditions of growth permit. When 
repotted as they should be — ^just previous to roots 
appearing at the base of the new growth— rather 
more than ordinary care should be Uk»n when 
affording water, the roots soon entering the new 
materials and requiring it in some quantity. 
Snails and slugs, which do much harm if allowed 
to exist, must be sought for nightly. 

Odonioglo$mm Bomi, —This plant is usually 
grown in hanging baskets, and its flower-scapes are 
now being formed, which occurs just previous to 
the pseudo-bulbs reaching full dimensions and 
maturitv, consequently a liberal supply of water 
will still be needed by the plant. 



(kUtnioglosmm Oervanteaii and (Ersledi having 
completed the growth of their pseudo-bulbs should 
receive water at longer intervals of time, and be 
allowed to remain dry for several days. 

OdoiUoalossum Edwardu —This species when 
under cultivation does not seem to make its new 
growth at any regular season, different plants 
showing diverse stages of progress at about the 
same date. Their season of flowering is the sprini(, 
and any plants the flower-spikes of which are in 
course of development, should be allowed to remain 
dry for a few days before affording more water. 
Plants which are still growing, but have not 
formed new roots, should be noted, and when the 
latter seem prominent, repotting or surfacing per- 
formed as may seem required. After the removal 
of decayed material, place the plant in a clean 
Orchid-pot, rather more than three parts filled with 
drainage, working in amongst the roots and packing 
well up to the base, a compost consisting oi lumpy 
peat two parts, and one part of fresh sphagnum- 
moss. When finished, the base of the growing 
part should stand dighUy above the rim of the pot. 
be rather cautious in s^ording water before the 
roots have entered the new material, but let 
enough be applied as will keep the sphagnum-moss 
alive. A good position for the plant is one where a 
few degrees more heat are ODtainable than the 
cool-house affords. 

Odontogloasumi eitrhosum and eUgam, — These 
species require more warmth than O. crispum, as 
well as much drier conditions at this season ; any 
excess of moisture at the root or in the air being 
apt to bring on the decay of the tips of the leaves, 
if not something worse. 

Odontoqlo»9um citrosmum should occupy at this 
season a position in the intermediate house, being 
mther stsged or suspended near the glass, and 
afforded water only when shrivelling in the pseudo- 
bulbs becomes severe. With this plant, soon after 
the last made pseudo-bulbs attain to full size, new 
growth emerges from the base, out of which, when 
this has progressed an inch or more, the flower- 

2 ikes protrude, and until this occurs water is 
most unnecessary. 

Odontoglossums grande and Imleayi likewise re- 
quire a very small quantity of water from this date 
until the end of the month of May ; and a very 
suitable place for them is found on a shelf in the 
intermediate-house, where there is little risk of 
water reaching them wben damping down. Wood- 
lice injure the roots during the resting period, and 
must be kept under by traps of bits of Potato, 
Turnips, or Carrots, made with a cavity in them, 
placing these on the pots, and frequently examining 
them for the marauders. 



THB FLOWER OAXDVS. 

Bj J. BsMBOWrOArdeaer to the Btfl of Ilchestar, Abbotsboxy 

Outle, Dorset 

Pruning DeeiduouB Flowtrinq Trtu and Shrvbt. 
— Many of these invaluable adjuncts to the flower 
garden will now require to be pruned, tiiinned, &c, 
and a good deal of discretion will be needed in 
carrying out the several operations. With the 
large specimens all large decayed branches should 
be removed close up to the sound wood wiUi a 
saw, and most of the useless branches in the inner 
part of the crown which, if left^ usually die early 
and rob the outer branches of light, add as a conse- 
quence vigour. Misplaced branchee should be cut 
back to the lowermost fork or to the stem, as the 
case may be. All liu^e wounds should be dressed 
with Stockholm-tar or slate-coloured paint. At 
this season Weigelas, Beutzias, Spiraeas, Philadel- 
phuses, Ribes, Forsythias, Lilacs, and others, 
which flower on the last year's wood, should have 
the coarse, flowerless shoots removed, and the 
weaker ones thinned in numbers. The chief 
pruning of such species should take place towards 
the end of the flowering season of each. 

Boaea, — ^Now is the season, weather permitting, 
for the formation of new Boss gardens, stations, 
beds, &c., the renovation of old beds and borders, 
and the digging up of old cankered and worn-out 
planta. In making a new rosary the position 
should be such that it is fully exposed to sunshine 
during the better part of the day, and does not pos- 
sess many shady trees or large bushes to overshadow 
the beds. Failing these conditions, the shoots of 
the Roses will be immature, and flowers few and 
poor in quality. Low-lving and damp situations 
should be equally avoided for similar reasons ; a 



drier level, even if colder, is preferable, as by 
natural or artificial draiaage it can be rendered 
warm. Assuming that the site has some natural 
or artificial protection, at a moderate distance from 
the beds on the north and east sides, and the roots 
of trees and shrubs have little chance of access to 
the Rose-beds, favourable results may be antioi- 

eited. The various Lord Pensanoe Briars, Gloire de 
ijon, Souvenir de Madame Metral, dimbing 
Turner's Rambler, Rosa Polyanthe grandiflora, 
Rcine Olga de Wurtemburg, Souvenir de la Mai- 
maison, and other sturdy neariy evergreen Roses 
may be readily utilised as sheltm, hedges, or wind 
guiurds, and they give added interest to a Rose 
garden. 

Soili, and the Preparation ^ ikt ^ecii.— Provided 
the ground has not been in recent years under cul- 
tivation, it should be bastard-trenched, especially 
if the sub-soil at 2 or 3 feet rests on gravel or a 
porous material, keeping the best or top soil on the 
sur&use, and mixing well-decayed manure and 
crushed bones with the whole during the operation. 
Heavy loams are best suited for Roses, especially 
for grafted Hybrid Perpetuals and Climbing Roses, 
which are usnallv worked on the Briar sUxv. For 
Teas, and hybrids of them, lighter soils are to be 
preferred for such as are worked on the Manetti, 
or which are on their own roota. If day is met 
with, it should be cleared out 3 feet deep, rubble 
drains laid to carry off the water to a mam drain* 
the bottom of the excavated portion being covered 
with 10 inches of brick-rubble. The beds should 
then be filled with a compost previously obtained 
from pasture land, which would oe less retentive in 
character. 

Planting, — The beds should be allowed to settle 
before this operation is commenced, and a dry day 
chosen for digging out the holes. These shocdd l>e 
3 feet apart, and large enough to allow of the roots 
being liud out at full length. All broken or b^y 
bruised roots, should be removed with a Id^fe; 
and all grafted or budded plants have the scion, or 
the point of union of stock and graft or bud buried 
2 inches below the surface. Plant carefully, and 
make each plant firm in the ground. The planting 
completed, the beds will be raised a little above the 
surrounding leveL Bracken or straw should be 
twisted about each plant, never using rank stable- 
dung at this season ; the decayed manure used in 
the digging being sufficient at this season. The 
standara Roses s^ the climbing varieties should 
be secured to stakes, Ac 

LawM and Oraas Bordera, — After the copious 
rains, rolling and some sweeping when the sur- 
face is dry will be required. Daisies, Plantains, 
and noxious weeds will now be easily extracted 
^th a spud or piece of hard wood shaped like a 
budding • knife handle. For destroying worm- 
casts use a hurdle dressed out neatly and tightly 
with Thorn-branches on the principle of an enlarged 
"Scotch broom." Such a light iron hurdle may 
now be drawn regularly over the lawns, levelling 
the worm-casts, and also renovating the grass by 
destro3ring moss. After the operation use the 
roller. 

THB SITOHBir OAADEK. 

B7 A. Qkapmav, GardMMT to Csptyn Holvobd, Wsstonbtit, 
TStboTf , QtouoaslanUre. 

Sluga, anaila, and gruha are a great nuisance, 
especially during warm showery weather in spijng. 
They harbour in ground of a damp and tenadous 
nature, and in crevices at the base of garden walls, 
and nuy easily be destroyed bv sprinkling some 
gas-lime over the surface of the soil, especially 
between such plants as Broccoli and other late 
spring vegetables. Qas-lime that has been exposed 
to the air for a considerable time is the safest to 
use, and if this be pounded up and sprinkled in 
quantity sufficient to cover the surface it will soon 
be washed into the soil by the rain, and the grubs, 
and the eggs of the slugs destroyed. When the 
soil is hollow or parted from the liase of the walla, 
lime may be put in quantity, as it will not in any 
way harm the roots of the trees that may be grow- 
ing against them. Where the soil is of a lighter 
nature a libm-al amount of salt may be used with 
the lime, and this is best put on ground that has 
been recently dug, when it will not only destroy 
dugs, but act as a stimulant to the future crops. 

Forcing Aaparagua, — Those who have pits heated 
with hot water will have no difficulty in fordng 
this vegetable, providing the retum-pipes pass at 
the bottom of the pit, and boards are arranged 
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fiimly on supports to allow aU>iit 2 feet of manure 
being placed upon them. A regular temperature may 
thus be kept, and as growth proceeds a gradual 
increase of heat affordea. Over the manure spread 
some soil of a light nature to the depth of 4 
inches, and as soon as this has been warmed to a 
temperature of 6^, strong roots of about three 
years' growth should be planted therein moderately 
closely. Cover the crowns with about 6 inches of 
leaf-mould, and sprinkle the surface with water 
through a fine-rosed watering-pot so as to settle the 
mould. The pit should then be kept dose till the 
growths commence to push, when the heat may be 
ucreased to 70°, admitting air at the same time 
which will improT« both the colour and flavour of 
the beads. In gardens where there is not the con- 
venience of a heating- apparatus, a good depth of 
litter and manure should be spread evenly in a cold 
frame up to within 12 inches of the glass, and made 
tolerably firm. This may then in a few days' time 
be covered with 4 inches of mould, and when the 
temperature is about 80" lay the roots upon this, 
and add a little fresh soil for the first few days, so 
that the increase in the temperature may be very 
gradual The frame should be covered with mats 
each night, and during cold days, in order to keep 
the beds at an even temperature. 

CarroU, — Autumn-town Carrots of the Shorthorn 
kind will keep fresh and tender in the ground till 
they commence to grow, when they split, and 
become hard in the centres. It is therefore neces- 
sary to keep up a supply of fresh roots, that seed 
be sown now in pits. The beds should be prepared 
in the same manner as advised for Asparagus, with 
the addition of ordinary garden-soil. Sow the 
seeds moderately thick, in rows 6 inches apart, 
thinning the pUnts to an extent that will allow the 
roots to become of a moderate size. Early Nantes, 
French Horn, and Parisian will be found reliable 
varieties for this purpose. 

BadUkes may be forced suooessf ullv, if treated in 
the same manner as Carrots ; but an addition of some 
burnt refuse should be the staple, and the surface 
of the bed should be brought near to the glass. 
Make the soil firm, and do not sow the 8ee<u too 
thickly together, as they germinate freely. Cover 
them slightly with fine mould. French Breakfast 
and Wood's Early Frame are varieties that force 
well, and if some Early Scarlet and White Turnip- 
rooted be mixed when sowing, the supply will be 
prolonged. 

Broad Beans. —There is very little, if any, advan- 
tage to be gained by sowing seeds of these in 
November, as those raised in boxes under glass, 
and afterwards planted out, pod as quickly, and 
are more regular in growth. The boxes selected 
for this purpose should be about 3 feet long, 1 foot 
broad, and 4 inches deep, and if these be made so 
that the nails may be easily drawn from one side 
the plants may be taken out without damage to 
the roots. Place some fibrous turf at the bottom, 
and half- fill the boxes with rather rough loam and 
leaf-mould. Plant the seeds a1)out 2 inches apart, 
in four rows ; keep the soil moist, and when the 
seeds have flemunated they may be gradually 
exposed to tne air, and duly hardened off for 
planting out. Beck's Early Green is a good dwarf, 
early sort, followed quickly by Early Mazagan and 
Green Windsor. 

F&T7IT3 T7NDEB QLASS. 

By J. RoBBRTs, Gardener to the Duke of Portland. Welbeck 

Abbey, Workaop. 

Vines, — ^The present is a good time to start a 
Muscat-house for an early autumn supply, as by 
the time the Vines get into flower the weather will 
be favourable for securing a good set of fruit. 
Examine the border, and if found dry, give a 
watering with a weak solution of nitrate of soda, 
to assist in the early production of new roots. 
The earlier-started houses of Hamburghs will now 
require regular attention in disbudding, stoppiog, 
&c. The first operation should be done in an ear^ 
stage of growth, out not before it is possible to detect 
which are the most perfect bunches. Remove all 
but one from each spur, and the spurs should not 
be closer than 2 feet 6 inches alternately on each 
side of the Vine. This distance will allow for a 
full development of the finest foliage ; and as good 
finish and nigh quality in the fruit are dependent 
on good stout foliage, maintained in a nealtby 
condition to the end of the season, this is a vital 
point in good Grape culture, and this initnal stage 
of development is the most important in forcing the 
Vine. Tne conditions necessary to secure a fine 



spread of healthy foliage, capable of resisting insect 
attacks, and not crumpUog into dead tissue, on the 
first hot day in June, are a healthy root-run, in a 
well-made border, kept in a steady, moist con- 
dition. Another point to aim at is, to set up a 
quick root-action. This should commence by the 
time the Vines have made 3 or 4 inches of growth. 
Until this occurs, anjrthing like rapid forcing 
should be avoided. A steady temperature, ranging 
from 55° to 63° will secure short- jointed wood and 
foliage of good substance. Avoid too much atmos- 
pheric moisture, except on sunny days, and keep a 
crack of air on the top- ventilators duriog all weathers. 
Stop the shoots the second or third leaf beyond the 
bunch, and after the fruit is set, the shoot may 
again be extended a few more leaves with benefit 
to the root-action of the Vine, and the quality of 
the fruit, and also to the strengthening of the wood 
for next year's pruning. All Tate fruit now hang- 
ing should be cut and bottled, and kept in 
a di^ room at a temperature of 50^. After re- 
moving the fruit, the house must be kept cool 
for a few days before pruning. After this operation 
the bouse and Vines must be carefully cleansed, 
but avoid removing the old bark from the Vines, 
except where mealy-bug has to be contended with. 
Any renovations or additions to the borders should 
be attended to without delay, so that any mutila- 
tion of the rooM may have time to heal Throw 
the house open, except during frosty weather, for 
the next six weeks. 

PiTiea, — ^The active season with these will soon 
commence, and a slight rise of temperature, and 
more liberal supply o? moisture at the root and in 
the atmosphere may be given with advantage. 
Plants likely to throw up fruit during the spring 
may be top dressed at once. Remove a few of 
the old leaves from the base of the plant and 
the old surface soil, and pack some good light 
fibry loam and bone-meal, with the addition 
of a little soot, firmly around the collars of the 

Slant A temperature of TO"* by night and 15"* by 
ay, with a bottom heat of 80% will suit the fruiting 
stock. 

Succeesion Plants, — For the general potting of 
the young stock next month, the sou may be 
prepared at once by chopping up the necessary 
quantity of tough fibry-loam, removing the finer 
particles from it with a dust-sieve. To this may 
be added some soot and bone-meal, and the whole 
spread out in a dry shed for a few days, when it 
may be damped with a strong solution of sulphate 
of ammonia, afterwards throwing it into a rounded 
heap and covering with old mats until the soil is 
required for use. A bottom heat of 70** and top 
heat of 70^ by day, and 60' to 65% wiU keep this 
sturdy for the present. 

PLANTS XJNDEB QLASS. 

By T. Edwaads, FUnt Foreman, Royal Gardens, Frogmore. . 

Bouvardias, — Plants whose flowering is over 
should be afforded a period of rest, and only suffi- 
cient water to prevent flagging. About the middle 
of February prune to within about 2 inches of the 
older wood, and when growth starts, shake ont 
and repot. If flowers are wanted in quantity, it 
is advisable to plant them ont at the end of May 
on a warm border, stopping the shoots from time 
to time. Pay close attention to their needs in 
regard to water at the root ; lift carefully, and pot 
early in the month of September. For pot culture, 
young plants are the best, and cuttings should be 
taken off with a <*heer' when about 1^ inch in 
length, and rooted in a propagating frame in strong 
heat. After potting tnem off, remove to cooler 
quarters. 

Ferns, — Those which have been cut over may 
now be divided and potted, using clean pots and 
an open compost, in which there is plenty of 
leaf-mould and sand. Lomarias, Blechnums, 
and some of the stronger-growing Adiantums 
and Pteris, require a more loamy soil. For 
filling small vases, &c., it is best to raise Ferns 
from spores, town in autumn. Some care is 
required in pricking off, otherwise moss will 
smother the young plants. Potted in fiO's, they 
make pretty plants, which are better furnished 
with fronds than old divided stools. 

Seed-sowing. — Seeds of Cinerarias for autumn and 
winter flowering should now be sown in pans, and 
placed in a pit having a temperature of about 50**. 
Germination takes place in about ten days, when 
the pans should be raised as near the glass as 
possU)le, air being admitted freely, for if kept dose 



the seedlings soon spoil. When large enough to 
handle, pot off in OO's, and afford them air night 
and dav. Primulas require more care, and ger- 
minate best in a temperature of 60** to 65^ Let the 
seed-paus be prepared in the usual manner, and fill 
to within i inch from the top with a compost of 
loam, leaf-mould (eifted fine), and peat-dust (from 
which fibre has been picked for Orcnids, Ac), with 
plenty of silver- sand, leaving the surface perfectly 
level. Afford water with a fine rose-can, and wait 
three or four hours before sowing the seeds. When 
sown, lightly press the seeds into the soil, and cover 
them very slightly with some <lf the compost sifted 
finely ; afford a light watering, and cover the pans 
with panes of glass, no more water being applied 
until the seedlings come up, when the pans should 
be placed on a shelf near the glMS. Tilt the glass,, 
and gradually harden oft These remarks apply 
also to Begonias, Gloxinias, Lobelias, and various 
small seeds, which in inexperienced hands fre- 
quently fail to germinate, and the seedsnun ia 
blamed for supplying "old seed." I am led to 
mention the above details **for young men," as I 
have been asked by seedsmen on two or three occa- 
sions what percentage of Primula-seeds had ger- 
minated, complaints having been received Uiat 
none, or very few, of some stock had come up. 

OrevUlea robusta makes nice decorative plants in 
one season. Place the seeds edgeways, and start in 
stove-heat. 

Sweet Peas may appear out of place among 
"plants under glMs," but now that there are sa 
many lovely varieties they are well worth growing 
in pots, and the plant can be obtained in flower six 
weeks before those sown or planted outside. Sow 
the seeds in 48's, and when the pots are filled with 
roots, shift into 24's, using good, rich soil, potting 
firmly, and growing on in cold pits. If the sticks 
are neatly put in they will be clothed from top U> 
bottom, and scarcely seen when the plants are in 
flower. Early in May stand the plants outside, 
under a south wall. For corridors or grouping 
they are very suitable subjects to employ. For 
planting out sow now in 60*s, and plant out in driUa 
at the end of March, according to the weather. 

Cannas, <£•<;., should now be divided and potted, 
starting them in an early vinery or Peach-house ; 
and Luium Harrisii, and others, top-dressed with 
rich soil, examining the points of the stems for 
green-fly. 

Variotts, — Hyacinths, Narcissi, &c., mav be 
placed in the forcing- bouse for succession, and the 
plants in the conservatory re-arranged ; Gloxinias 
and tuberous rooted Begonias may be shaken out 
of the old soil and re- potted. Gloriosa superba re- 
quires liberal pot-room, and tubers may be started 
forthwith in strong heat. 

Seeds of the East Lothian aud Princess Alice 
Stocks should be town at once, the latter being the 
best white Stock grown. Plants from this sowing 
will flower in the months of June and July. When 
two true leaves are made, the seedling should be 
potted-off singly in 60's, taking care not to injure 
the tip of the root. They may be planted out at 
the end of April in good soiL Veitch's Perpetual 
is a very fine white Stock, of good branching habit, 
and one that continues to Uoom longer than most 
varieties. 

Miscellaneous Seeds, — Clerodendroo fallax seed* 
should be sown early in stove-heat ; the seedlings 
grow strongly, and make noble plants for con- 
servatory-work during the autumn. Rhodan- 
thes Manglesii, Ac, may be sown thinly in seed- 
pans or Iwxes, the young plants being picked off, 
nine or ten, in 48's. Torenia Foumien, a tender 
annual, should be treated similarly. Sow Migno- 
nette in 48's filled with loamy soil in which Iism- 
rubble is mixed, and thin the plants early ; sow 
also Calliopsis, Phlox Drummondi, and Godetias, 
in variety. Some of the latter are very brilliant, 
and they may be raised in quantity in cold pits 
with very little trouble^ for succession, sow in 
quantity in pots as may be required. The seeds of 
most kinds of plants vegetate better when kept in 
the dark. 



Publications Received.— From the united states 

Department of Agricoltare, Division of Kntomology : Pnli- 
minary Report on Uu Inuct URtmies 0/ FortUt im (A« Nnrth- 
Wat. An account of the result* gained trom a reconnaisance 
trip made in the spring and early inmrner of 1899. Prepared 
under the direction of the entomologiat by A. D. Hopkins 
Yh.T),—BidUUinc dtlUx R, Socittd Joeeana dt Orfjcalfura 
DIcembre 1609 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 



AIIVEim8EMeilT8 ttiouM be Mnt to th« PUBU8HER. 

Local N«wB.— CtorrMp<m(2mte wVl greaUf cUig* by tending 
to fkt Editor early inteaigenee qf local evenU likely to U 
Hf interest to ovr readere, or of any mattere vhich it ie 
deeirabU to hring under the notiee ofkortieitUwriets. 

Illutlnitlons.— 7%« Editor witt Ouaikfuay receive and eOect 
pkotographa or drawinget euittMe for rtprochtetton, of 
gardtne^ or of remarkable fHanUf floweret treee, de,; hut 
he ecmnol he rtspontibU for loee or injury. 



APPOINTMENTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 



WKDNB3DAT Jxs. Sl{^»^SSuh°lf^"gc,utr2"8oc^f 

/'Nursery snd Seed Tr«de A&socia- 

PBIDAY. P.a J «^ <^^ "•S?.1?,idt! '!?i 

I 4.80 P.M. 

SALES. 

MONDAT, Jam. 20. — Roeea, Omamental PUnts, Hardy 
Bolbfi, &c., ftt Protheroe ft Morris' RoomB. 

WEDNB8DAT, Jan. 81.— Jtpanese Lilies, Oreenhoose Planto, 
Roses, Lily of the Valley, Spirnas, Taberoses, &c., at 
Protheroe k Morris' Rooms. 

FRIDAY, Fkb. 2 — Imported and Established Orchids, %t 
Protheroe & Morris' Rooms. 



Ateragk Trmpcratubc for the ensnlng week, deduced fh>m 
Observations of Forty-three Years, at Ohisvrick.— 38*9^. 

Actual Tkkperatures :— 

LoKDOK.— January 24 (6 p.m.) : Max. 54** ; Min. 44*'. 
PROViircKS. — January 24 (6 p.m.) : Max. 60'', Crumer ; 
Min. 41^ Peterhead. 



There has recently been a de- 
Education. n^^<l ^or a Bystem of education 

in our rural diatricts which shall 
not tend to alienate the children from country 
pursuits. In this connection it may be of 
interest to turn to the latest circular issued by 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
on A Oerman common School with a Garden, 
While discussing, as is customary, what has 
been carried out in other countries, it might 
not be amiss to look for once at what has been 
done to encourage a love of nature in our own 
villages. 

In the Rhine Province, where the school that 
Mr. C. B. Smith describes, is situated, the law 
has ordained, since 1895, that during the last 
two years of the course, two hours' instruction 
each week shall be given in fruit-culture, gar- 
dening, and general farming. The majority of 
teachers in Gemuin schools come from the 
cities, and hence the greater part of the in- 
struction in the subjects we are considering is 
theoretical. Here and there some especially 
active and wideawake teacber sees in the garden, 
that is usually used as a source of income and 
pleasure to himself, a means of practical instruc- 
tion and a field for observation. To quote 
Mr. Smith's words : — 

'*The teacher's Nature-study charts are supple- 
mented with real flowers and fruits, grown in his 
own garden, and with insects, birds, bees, and low 
forms of life that make their homes in hii hedge- 
row, or feed npon his choicest plants. Pnpils 
working among these flowers, pruning trees or 
gathering fruit from Vines planted and tilled by 
themselves, may acquire an interest in Nature and 
husbandry which will remain with them through- 
out their after-life. Certainly they will acquire a 
practical knowledge of the ways in which fruits, 
flowers, and garden vegetables are planted and 
cared for, whidi will be of value to them in their 
future work as farmers or the owners of homes and 
gardens." 

The particular school is at Alf ter, and has 400 
pupils and six teachers ; the principal has taught 
there for thirty-two years, making horticulture 
one of his subjects from the first. He is thus in 
a position to gauge of the effect that the horti- 
cultural instruction he has imparted had upon 
the community at large. So far as vegetable gar- 



dening goes, it is not easy to judge what 
influence the school has had in securing the 
high state of perfection that at present prevails, 
but the varieties of plants grown were intro- 
duced by the principal. The improvements in 
flower and fruit culture, however, are claimed 
as direct results of the school work. 

The suggestions as regards the training are 
sent in outline to the principals of the schools 
by the provincial government, but the details 
are left to the teachers, so that the needs of 
their districts may be supplied. Space will not 
aUow of us giving the draft syllabus in full, 
but some idea of it may be gained from the 
following : — 

First Year. 

April and May, — Anatomy of plants, roots, and 
soil food. 

June. — ^The construction and function of leaves 
and flowers. 

July, — The soil and its improvement. 

AugiuL — Fruit culture, nursery work, grafting. 

September, — Fruit utilisation (this is specially 
for girls). 

October and November. — Fruit-tree management. 

December, — Enemies of fruit-trees. 

Janttary, — Insect pests. 

/V&ruory.— Materials used in pottery and briok- 
making ; table-salt. 

March, — Conunon metals, coins. 

Second Year. 
April and May. — Garden work ; vegetables. 
June, — ^Vegetables continued. 
July. — Field crops. 

August. — Crop rotation, manuring, weeds. 
September, — Injurious aid useful insects and 



October and November, — Harmful birds. 

December, — Domestic animals. 

January, February, March. — Physiology of man. 

In the Alfter school, whose principal gained 
his own interest in rural pursuits from an 
academic teacher who was thoroughly in love 
with horticulture, the work of cultivating the 
half-acre of garden is done by the boys of the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades ; twenty at a 
time carrying it out under the direction of the 
principaL For instance, the actual work of 
pruning is done by the children, but nothing 
may be removed until the pupil has shown the 
necessity and extent of the pruning suggested. 
The garden is intensively worked, and made a 
source of revenue ; the same soil being used for 
two or three crops, and the produce sold. 

The children enjoy the garden work. They 
collect seedlings from the woods, and graft and 
bud them at home, so that they soon have 
their own fruit-trees, and nearly all have 
flower-gardens or potted plants belonging to 
them. 

The obvious remark upon all this is, that 
what is successful on the continent would most 
likely be so in this country ; but has nothing of 
the kind been going on here, or, at least, been 
possible 1 The answer to this question is, that 
much has been done, and the possibilities for 
more still exist, though the speakers who cry 
most for education in rural pursuits would 
appear to assume the contrary. The reason may 
be that the direct teaching of the science of life 
that has been done of late years under the 
Technical Instruction Act and the Science and 
Art Department, has not affected the children 
of the labouring classes so much as those of the 
farmers and middle classeoL The explanation 
of the desire that the former shall receive such 
education as shall cause them to retain an 
interest in the country, is that thereby the 
'labourer may be kept upon the land." 
Whether the hoped-for result would follow, 



does not concern us here ; it is only our aim to 
show that children in our village elementary 
schools have been interested in Nature by 
their teachers. 

At least one County Council has been training 
numbers of elementary school-masters and 
mistresses in a way that has made something of 
enthusiasts of them, and has led them to give 
every scrap of information about the every-day 
work of Nature that they can to their pupils. 
There may be no class on botany or horticulture 
recognised at a school, for instance, but the 
object-lessons have been given on '' a pot of 
Geraniums " or a " Currant-cutting." 

There is, however, the point to consider 
which Mr. Smith says the Germans are becoming 
aware of, and this is, that the success of any 
scheme depends entirely upon the individual 
teacher. What a few may accomplish for love, 
the mass cannot necessarily carry out to order. 
The task of the agricultural educationalist is to 
find the proper men for the work. 

We have alluded to the Science and Art 
Department, and there exists its alternative 
syllabus of elementary biology, devised a year 
or two back by Professor Miall, a very good 
course for intelligent country children. The 
writer has already called attention to the suit- 
ability of such an one for our grammar-schools ;* 
but at the same time he must point out from 
personal experience that the methods required 
to ensure its success are very different from 
those usually in vogue in schools. The classes 
must be small ; there most be plenty of mate- 
rial to handle ; the discipline must be excep- 
tional, for the temptations to play are increased ; 
country rambles, systematically conducted, 
must be part of the curriculum ; and lastly, the 
teacher must have his subject absolutely at his 
fingers'-ends, and bring forward as many points 
as possible which will appeal to the instincts of 
his pupils. 

[Since the foregoing was written, the qnestion of teaching 
Natural History in schools has been considered by the Con- 
ference of Science Teachers, convened by the London Technical 
Education Board. The importance of several of the points 
touched upon, especially in our last paragraph, were em- 
phasized by Prof. Miall and othur speakers.] 



H.H. THE Duke of Teck died on Sunday 
night at White Lodge, Richmond Park. The 
Duke, who was in his sixty-second year, was 
married in 1866 to the Princess Mary of Cam- 
bridge, who died in 1897. 

Mr. Charles Wood.— In our last issue we 
briefly alluded to the death of one of the oldest 
and most respected of our nurserymen. After 
leaving school in May, 1830, he went to the Clapton 
nnrseries, then in possession of Mr. John Mack at. 
Here he remained four months, and then returned 
to the Woodlands, Maresfield, where he has been 
in harness ever since. In a letter written in 
October, 1897» he describes himself as in his 
eighty-second year, but "fond of office work." 

Mr. a. Ward, who has been gardener to the 
late Lady Emilt Foley, at Stoke Edith Park, near 
Hereford, informs us tliat he will now need to seek 
a new engagement. Mr. Ward ii now writing our 
Hardy Fruit Garden Calendar, and his manage- 
ment of the gardens at Stoke Edith has been 
exemplary. 

John Ruskin.— The decease of this great 
naturalist, whose ardent love of simple Nature has 
effected so considerable an influence upon the pre- 
sent generation, is a great loss. Hii tastes were 
simple and pure, and his writings tended wholly to 
the elevation of the mind. We have received 
appreciative references to Mr. Roskin's work, and 
regret that this week we are nnalde to use them. 

* ** Biology as a Branch of Bdnoation," WeetminsUr Review, 
December, 1809. 
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AOANSONIA OIQITATA. — Thia genus, which 
belongs to Mai vacee, contains a few of the veritable 
Vegetable giants of the earth, rivalling the mam- 
moth trees of California and Australia. The tree 
reaches 70 feet, but the height is not in anything 
like proportion to the size of the trunk, which some- 
times measures 30 feet in diameter. The tree soon 
divides into branches, which attain to an immense 
size, forming dense masses, with deciduous leaves 
resembling those of the Horse- Chestnut The 
flowers are white, solitary, and pendent on long 
pedioels. The specimen which we figure on p. 57, 
is growing at Klein Letab®, Transvaal, in S. lat. 
24°. It is known as the Baobab and Cream of 
Tartar tree. The photograph from which our 
figure is reproduced was kindly furnished by Mr. 
Adlam, the superintendent of the Public Park, 
Johamiesburg. 

The Surveyors* Institution.— The next 

ordinary general meeting will be held in the 
lecture-hall of the Institution on Monday, Jan. 29, 
1900, when the adjourned discussion on the paper 
read by Mr. John Nisbet (Colonial Fellow), en- 
titled *' Forest Management, with Suggestions for 
the Economic Treatment of Woodlands in the 
British Isles," will be resumed. The chair will be 
taken at 8 o'clock. 

Unnean Society.— On the occasion of the 
evening meeting, to be held on Thursday, 
February 1, at 8 p.m., the following papers will 
be read :— I. «* On Botanic Nomenclature," by Mr. 
C. B. Clabke, M.A., F.R.S., Ac. II. "On the 
Zoological Results of an Expedition to Mt. Roraima 
in British Guiana, undertaken by Messrs. F. V. 
M'CoirKSLL and J. J. Quklch," by Professor 
E. Ray Lankbster, D.C.L., F.R.S., Ac. 

The Agricultural Department in Aber- 
deen University.— At a recent meeting of the 
Sub-committee on Experiments, there was read a 
letter from the Cruickshank Botanic Garden Trust, 
intimatiug the terms on which the Agricultural 
Department of the University might obtain the 
tise of a portion of the new Botanic Garden at Old 
Aberdeen. Tbe portion of ground consists of 
about half-an-aore of good soil, forming the south- 
east comer of the garden, and is very suitable for 
agricultural purposes. Last season it was cleaned 
and cropped with Potatos. It appeared to the 
tub-oonunittee that the whole of this ground might 
be advantageously used for teaching purposes, and 
it was resolved to hold the next meeting on the 
spot with a view to approving of a scheme of crop- 
ping which might be instructive to the students of 
the department, and also to some extent to others 
engag^ or interested in practical agriculture. 

The Ahlbottn'8 Tree Protective Com- 
position. — ^We are enabled to inform those of our 
oorreipondents who desire to purchase this effective 
dressing against hares, cattle, deer, Aa, that it 
may be obtained of Nathaniel Ahlbottn, 21, St. 
Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 

Aberdeen Natural History and Scientific 

Society.— Under the auspices of this Society a 
lecture on '* Bacteria in the Service of Higher 
Plants," was delivered on Friday night, 19th inst., 
in Aberdeen University by Mr. Jambs Hendrick, 
B.Sc, lecturer on agricultural chemistry in the 
University. The lecture was an exceedingly in- 
teresting one, and was illustrated by diagrams, 
experiments, Ac. The lecturer traced and dealt 
at length with the various experiments which had 
been made since the beginning of the century to 
prove that bacteria was of service to the higher 
plants. At the close, Mr. Ferguson, LL.D., of 
Kinmundy, moved a hearty vote of thanks, in the 
course of wh>oh he complimented Mr. Heiydrick 
on his admirable lecture. Dr. James W. H. 
Trail, Professor of Botany in Aberdeen University, 
occupied the Chair. 

Election of the Official Staff of the 
French Horticultural Society. — As the 

result of elections recently held by the Society, the 



following members now constitute the official staff, 
and the administrative council of the Sod^t^ 
Nationale d'Horticulture de France : President, 
M. Viger ; First Vice-President, M. Albert Truf- 
faut ; Vioe-Presidents, MM. Ch. Baltet, Delavier, 
L^v^que, Vitry ; General Secretary, M. Chatenay ; 
Assistant General Secretary, M. E. Bergmann ; 
Secretaries, MM. Sallier, Dauthenay, Ferd. 
Cayeux, Ph. de Vilmorin ; Treasurer, M. Paul 
Lebceuf; Assistant Treasurer, M. Marcel; Li- 
brarian, M. Gibault ; Assistant Librarian, M. 
Hariot The following are the members on the 
council : MM. Bernard, Martinet, Grenthe, Qu^nat, 
Chemin, Thi^baut, Croux, Cappe fils, H. Defresne, 
Vacherot, Ansseur-Sertier, Nanot, Mussat, Maurice 
de Vilmorin, Ozanne, and Villard. 

Roses for a Penny- in -the- Slot. —M. 

Albert Maumen£ describes, in a recent number of 
La NcUure, a new variety of the automatic distri- 
buting machine, from which Roses can be obtained. 
The idea originated in Germany, and the falling of 
ten pfennige ensures the movement of a Rose from 
its position behind a glass screen to a place where 
it can be reached and drawn out by the purchaser. 
The machine is stocked every day or every alter- 
nate day with fresh flowers placed on view in little 
tubes of water, whence they move, as said above, 
to a place where they can be obtained by those 
desiring them. 

A Romance of Primula obconica.— The 

name and nature of Primula obconica are utilised 
in a short tale in our contemporary, The Lady^a 
Realm, One of the characters in the story, after 
contact with the plant, suffers from a " hideous 
eruption" that is happily but temporary in its 
effects. ** Primula obconica possesses in the green 
cup from which the petals rise, a small and highly 
poisonous hair. The slightest touch of this on the 
hands or other surface of the skin will produce on 
some persons violent humours, and swelling and 
symptoms which otherwise resemble both erysipelas 
and eczema.'* The authoress has successfully con- 
sulted horticultural authorities for her facts, and in 
the guise of fiction may impart a useful caution as 
to the dangers of too freely handling this Primula, to 
readers not likely to learn such matters from 
original sources. 

Palm-house in St. PETERSBURa — The 

OarUn Flora has an illustration of the new Palm- 
house erected in the St. Petersburg Botanic 
Garden. It is a hexagonal structure of iron aud 
glass, 73 feet in height It is anticipated that the 
noble Palms which suffered in their old home will 
speedily recover in their new abode. 

Botany Teachinq.— Professor E. C. Miall, 
F.R.S., recently opened a discussion at a public 
meeting at South Kensington on "The Teaching of 
Botany." He said that chemistry and physics were 
now making rapid strides, but the spread of botany 
was not what it ought to be. Botany should be 
encouraged because it was essential to scientific 
agriculture ; but as taught at the present time it 
was no more than book-learning. What was 
wanted was practical and experimental teaching. 
Consideration ought to be given to the young who 
were growing up to live on the farm or in the 
garden, and who were practically ignorant of the 
processes of raising crops and rearing stock. The 
teaching of botany should be taken in the school 
course, but under the present system there were 
too many subjects crowded into it, with the result 
that nothing of any value was acquired. One of 
the aims should be to give a practical experimental 
demonstration of the way in which plants dis- 
charged the functions of nutrition and reproduction. 

Tobacco in Canada. — The Agricultural 

Department of Ontario has got well ahead with its 
report for the past*|year — a notable comparison 
with the oollected report for 1898. Concerning 
Tobacco culture we find there has been a great 
falling off; it appears to have been successful 
where grown. The yield of the "weed" is esti- 



mated at 2,241,562 lb., from 2,206 acres — or 
1,016 lb. per acre. Of this amount the county of 
Essex produced 1,636.760 lb., from 1,411 acres. 
The production in 1898 was 10,560,590 lb., from 
7.871 acres, of which the county noted contributed 
7,095,970 lb., from 5,080 acres. 

Fruits in Ontario.— From the just-issuad 
Departmental Report for 1899, relating to Ontario, 
we learn that in most fruit-producing sections there 
was a considerable surplus of fruit over local 
demand— especially of Apples, and many heavy 
shipments are noted. Though the crop, on the 
whole, was much below the average, the quality 
was very variable. Pears, Plums, and Grapes 
were in excess of home requirements. Owing 
to the wholesale destruction of Peach-trees in 
the previous winter, the crop of this fruit waa 
very Ihnited. Of small fruiU there was an abund- 
ance, as well as a plentiful growth of the wild 
varieties in the back townships. It is noted that 
the yield of Apples U placed at 19,126,439 bushels, 
or an average of 3 02 bushels per tree of bearing 
age. The bearing trees number 6,324,842, and the 
young trees 3,445,135. 

•• Le Chrysanth^ME."— This journal, which is 
the official publication of the French National 
Chrysanthemum Society, is an unusually bulky on» 
this month, and contains what may be regarded aa 
a comprehensive account of the Chrysanthemuna 
woriL carried on in Franoe during the past season. 
ReporU of shows in Paris, Orleans, limoges, 
Rib^rac, Montauban, Rouen, are given in addition 
to the ordinary matter concerning the Society. By 
far the larger portion of the number is taken np 
with an account of the Lyons show. This inoliide» 
the full text of the speeches and papers read at the 
Conference, Ac Tbe balance sheet shows that the 
Society starts the new year with over £80 in hand. 

Cheap Transit of Fruit. — What wa* 
originally an experiment — ^the sending of small 
parcels of fruit by rail at a cheap rate — has proved 
a great success. An inquiry of the Superiatendont 
of the Great Eastern Railway (Mr. Drurt), haa 
elicited the information that the farm-prodnoe 
traffic still continues to increase, and during 189^ 
the company carried 147,500 packages, against 
135,860 during 1898— an increase of 11,640. Surely 
a most encouraging result. 

Presentation to Mr. Wiluam Balchin,. 

Junk.— Advantage was taken of the recent meet- 
ing of the Brighton and Sussex Horticultural 
Society to present to Mr. W. BALCHiif, Jun., a» 
illuminated address, on his retirement from the poet 
of chairman of the committee, which he has now 
vacated solely on account of the pressure of 
business. The address bore testimony to valuable- 
services rendered to the Society during the ten 
years he had discharged the duties of c h a irm a n , and 
was an expression of gratitude and esteem. By 
way of keeping Mr. Balchin in as dose touch 
as possible with the governing body of the Society, 
he was appointed to the post of Hon. Treasurer. 
It is gratifying to know that the balance-sheet of the 
Society shows a profit on the year's working of 
£39 28, 4d., and that there is a balanoe in the 
hands of the bankers of £107 7«. Sd. Mr. Qmo. 
Miles, the Vice-chairman of the committee, waa 
elected Chairman ; and testimony was borne ta 
the efficient services of the Secretary, Mr. Thobpb. 

Mr. BLACKMOREAND HlSPEARa— "F.R.H.S.' 
writes : — Distinguished aa was the position occupied 
in the literary world by the late R. D. Black- 
MOBS, it is probable that, hortioulturally, he waa 
best known as a grower of Pears. With respect to 
those fruits, no doubt he possessed a very wide 
knowledge, although it must be understood that it 
was largdy limited to his own gardens at Tedding- 
ton, not at all the best place in the kingdom for 
testing the merits of these pleasant fruits. The 
late Dr. Hooo seems to have placed a very high 
opinion on Mr. Blaokmokb's judgment in the 
matter of Pears, for the references to the distin- 
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extnnsly freqaent and effmiTe. But Mr. Buck- 
Hou; all ths same, may not have had wider know- 
ladge .than have numy good growen, whether 
gaidcMH or tnden. horn depends on the Tariebjr 
grown, i{ an be grown on one method, than on 
knowledge of direrM method* of cnltnre and treat- 
ment, ^noh M if tonnd in onr beat gardena and 



great exealleDoe. The daily papeia mentiOD that 
Mr. BucKMoBB rather loat than guned by Pew- 
onltore. Well, evwrygrawer for market sale bnowa 
that having alt one's eggi in one baaket inevitably 
leadi to loas. Still, very little ia known a« to the 
natnre of the crop* obttioed, the Mmplea Monrod, 
or the method of marketing adopted. Bnt it it 
oertain that uraral year* ainoe other garden* wore 



(From ipMlnuDB kindly m 



At Teddington, Pear* have been 
oUafly grown in a very freo way. Anyone paaing 
tbo axtanaive walled-in garden* will not fail to 
notioe the pyramidal or itandard trees towaring ap 
U^ aboTO the enclosnrw. This style, which may 
literally bo deaoribed a* (roe, ii hardly that oom- 
monlf adopted in good garden*, whore reatriotion, 
with ooaadonal rooc-pmmng and liberal feeding, 1* 
foond to aocomplish wonder* in th* case of all 
Few*, and many that a* free-grown trees are 
indiArent, by this system are made to be of 



FA«Ma. 
by Hr. aDmbMon.) 



thiokly planted with Pear-tree*, that now show np 
well abore the walk, ^>parently ia loxoriuit 
health, and their preeeooe rather lead* to the belief 
that Pear-growing at Teddington was not nn- 
proGtable. 

PLANT PORTRAITS. 

I "Bilnnpot."— Lom kthd, dotMd 



GRINDELIA PATENS. 

At the oommenoement of last year I reaelTod 
from Mr. Shin, CuraMr of the Government 
Botanioal Station at Berkeley, California, the 
seeds of fonr ■paoies of Grindelia, two of them 
named O. pateu and O- cnneifolia, and two un- 
named, and labelled leapeetitely a* O. speoiM, 
and O. apacies from Fort Bragg. They all cme 
op well, and in appearanoe aod habit of growth 
the first three ar« almost similar the one to the 
other ; bnt the fourth is maah dmrfer, and lower 
growing, witb imatler leave*. Only the flrat. 
named, a* reprecented in the woodont (fig. 18), 
baa bloomed as yet ; bnt a* the other* are 
growing vigorooily, 1 hope to aee them all bloom 
in the oonrae of next soriog or summer. I have 
aent plant* of all fonr to the Boyal Garden*, Eew, 
for identification. O. patens is a very pretty pale 
yellow Composite. W. E. OambhUM. 



KEW NOTES. 
AnoRFHOPHAixtiB TiTAKDK.— A healthy plant ot 
tbi* gigancio Aroid ia now growing in a *to*e at 
Kew. It will be rememtiared that a large example 
of it was for years an attraction in the T rang*, 
where ten yean ago it culmiDated it* eareer by 
prodooing an enormons iDfloreaesnoe, which was 
figured in these page*. Tbi* plant was exactly ten 
ysars in growing from a small seedling to the 
flowering stage, after whiuh it declined in health 
and finally died. Kew i* indebted to Mr. C. Carti*, 
of Psnang, for the preteot plant, he having sne- 
oeeded in obtaining a few taber* from Sumatta, 
where alone this speoies is found. They were dia- 
tribnted by Messrs. F. slander & Co., bnt the Eew 
example i* *aid to be the only one that ha* sur- 
vived. Judged by its preaeoi rate of growth and 
general vigour, we shall not have to wait anothw 
ten yean to see this truly wonderful Sower at Kew 

Amomhk AMai)BTiroi.tUM. 
A plant of thia, one of the large "Meljgettas," 
or "Grains of Paradise," of tropical Afrioa, has 
been flowering for some weeks in the Water Lily- 
House at K.ew. It resembles Hedyohium ooro. 
narium in the oharacten of its leafy stems, which 
Are 6 feet high at Kew, reaching a length of 10 to 
15 feet in a wild state. In Hedychinm the 
fiowera are in terminsi heads on ths leafy stems, 
bat in Amomnm tbsy are borne on separate stems, 
which spring direct from che rhisome. This stem 
in the plant under notioe is ss thick as a *wsn'* 
quill, a foot high, olothed with oloiely- fitting green 
•calea, and terminating in a bead formed of dull 
rod bract*, from amon^ which spring the Urge 
handsome flowan, each 2 ioobes wide, the npper 
oorolla-lobe being the largest, bright crimson, and 
hooded, whilst the fleshy lip is eream-yellow, and 
defioxed. This diflers in some partioulsrs from 
the flgnre ia the Batmueat Magazine, U 4764, 
where it is oalled A. Danielll ; bnt aoording to the 
Flora qf Tropical Africa, the specie* ia a somewhat 
variable one, 

A GlOANTlC LlMOH. 

In the Mexioan-honsB at Kew there is a yoong 
tree labelled Citmi medio* var. Limoaum, wbiok 
is remarkable for the large aixe oE its leaves and 
fmite, the former being 8 inohes by 4 inohes, and 
the latter 8 inches long and 6 inches in diameter. 
There are a pair of these fniiu on the pUnt, and 
they look more like the ordicary Melon of the 
fmiCeren' shop* than any form of Lemon hitherto 
known. Botanioally, however, it i* a Lemon, and 
in tbo structure and flavour of the fruit there is no 
diCTerenoe except that of stse, theae being to the 
ordinary Lemon what an ostrich's egg is to a hen's 
egg. A fruit of this large form waa sent to Kew 
four years ago by Miss Bsdoock, of l^nton, in 
whose garden a tree of it had been growing for 
many yean. This fruit was oonsidered by Mr. 
Monro, of Covent Garden, to be too large for oom- 
meroial purpose*. The Kew plant is from a graft 
kindly supplied by Miss Badoock. W^. W. 
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foUom :— Cut a. pieoe of cklioo aaBicieiitly loog U> 
retch aromd the stem or tmok of the tree, pUM it 
- --- ■ three, or even more, feet from the 



Hove Goiirespondenoe. 

SULPHUR FUMtNa— The Hrtfield care for red- 
■pider will be recei*«d by the leee experienced of 
the ntdeuioK profemon, or perbspi I ihould tt.j, 
by UoH who here tried to check this troableeome 
peat in veio, m • "nv of hope." But Grat of all 
let me WKm thoee who heve read uid inwardly 
digeated Mr. Norman'* cnre as an effective and 
■imple one, hi be oaatioaa. ^nlphar faming ie k 
Tcry old practice tor the eradication of inieot ptita, 
mildew, Ac ; knowing, however, that it is mch an 
efficKnona remedy, wonld it not be more eiteo- 
■ively relied npoa were it not for the great riska 
attending itt nael More than one ioatanee haa 
come onaer my notice where fnmiog haa been tried, 
and die oatccnne ha* been acorohed foliage in one 
inatence, when the fniil waa jait commenciDg to 
colour. It ia needlesi to aay the crop never 
finiahed properly, and the Ion of foliage rendered 
auoceaafol cropping the following Mason very 
doubtful. Mr, Norman ii very kind to give in 
detail the qnantitiea naed, bnt Eow very mach cir- 
oumttanoe* alt«r caiee. We know that our vine- 
liea are treated in variona modea: for example. 
Me gardener may grow bie Vine* with more air 
^an oaual, and be would not run the lame risk 
of iDJDiy *■ the one who kaepa hia Vinea 

lere. Again, viueriea vary in size, tee 

honae ia nuoh more imperfect than 

varieties are capable of with. 



of injan ai 
atmoaphere 



atandiug fuming better than othen —and all theaa 
aimide bnt imjioriant fact* nuat be oarefnUy oon- 
My advice to t^oie who feel iooli&ed to 



SALE OF WEED-KILLER AND OTHER PREPARA- 
TIONS CONTAININQ POISON— PHARMACEUTICAL 
SOCIETY twmu WHITE, WORCESTER.— Tbe appeal 
having been heard in the Qoeen'a Bench Divinon 
of the High Court on the 16th inst, before Mr. 
Juatioe Onmtbam and Mr. Juatioe Chaonell, we 
are glad to be able to report that the Phanna- 
oauttcal Society h*« again been defeated, thereby 
eatablishing a caee to prove that eeedamen are 
entitled to take orders for weed-killer, receive pay- 
ment for the same, aod after deducting Uieir 
oommiMian, to remit the balance to the mann- 
factnrer, withont being liable under the Pharmacy 
Act of 1S68, provided that they do not stock the 
pnpaiation, but send the orders direct to the 
manufacturer for fnlSlmGot. The above decision 
win also apply to preparationa oontataing Biootine 
or other poisona. The Sodety baa again given 
notice t« ^ipeaL It haa been allowed to do ao on 
oartain tenns, and will doobtleaa uae evenr effort 
if Main defeated to have the Act amended. We 
would urge wedsmen, whether dealing in theae 
pivpamtiona or not, to nae every eSbrt to have the 
taw BO amended in tbeir fiivour a* to enaUe them 
to atock poisonona preparationa whioh are required 
by their oastomera. Under certain neoeeaary 
TMtciotiona, we ooiuidar that it wonld be possible 
to inflneaoe the Qoremnent in thie duectim 
Uiroodi the Boaid of Agricnltnre if only each 
jBdivunal member of the aeed trade will do his 
part, by himself signing and pioouring the signatnre 
of influentiiJ^ cnitomera to a memorial properly 



the Pharmaeemtical Society will ultimately deprive 
tbem of the control of several preparationa, the sale 
of wUob ia their natural right. 7^ Boundary 
OAemkal Coy., Lid,, Sailaaji Arelia, Luton Stretl, 
Liverpool. 

TIIAPPINQ THE CODLIM MOTH.— In the Oar- 
dMMrf Chronith of tbe 13th inst, I note yonr 
the Codlin motb. You will be glad to 
' have discovered an absolute cnia lor 



linaeed oil round the tmuk of the tree effected ai 



keep It firmly in plaoe ; sew the oalioo, after tumiog 
op the outer part, so as to form a little canal around 
the tree about an inch wide and an inch deep ; fill 
the canal or ring with bculed linseed oil, which is 
ratiier thicker than tbe unboiled, and will therefore 
not pass through tbe calico. Wherever this [dan is 
adopted, no insect will ascend the tree, ana any 
tree muob weakened by the attacks of tbe Codlin 
moth will BDon regain its wonted vigour. Two 
separate abip* of calico would be the eMieet way 



WYE COLLEGE MANURE EXPERIMENTS.— The 
qnotation on p. 40, of manure experimenta at Wye 
College, seems to leave something t«> be desired in 
the matter of clearness. For instanos, is it to be 
assnmed thtt each portion of the maoDret men- 
tioned is the eitrsot snffioea for a yard of ground 
for one crop? or does it mean that in manuring 
SQch an area with chemieala the proportiona named 
shoold be all naed in combination ! In the first 
case 6 ounces of sulphate of ammonia, nitrate of 
Kida (why two nitrogenous manures ■ ), and kunit 
should be employed. In the second caae, 4 ounces 
of phosphates and 1 lb, of lime. Were these added 
we should have not less than 11 ounces of these dry 
mannres per iquare yard, and would mean about 
19 lb. per square rod ; therefore the emplt^rment of 
the whole cannot well be meant. Of oonrse, had 
it been stated that the nitrogen and potash were 

rtaincrons. and the -■----'■- ■ •■ 
other oroM, 
und«ntooa. 
s risk pcMibly, _ __.._. 

closer sermi a little oonfnsed. Botlurtd. 
>, the 

APPLE NEWTON WONDER,— Beplying to tbe 
note from Mr, W. Taylor, on p. 45, 1 can assure him 
that neitlier the time of gathering nor onr meUiod of 
storing the fruits of thia App^ caused tbem t« 
become spotted. To prove this statement 1 am 
sending herewith two fruita of Newton Wonder, 
and one frait each of the varieties SandriDgham, 
Annie Elizabeth, Beinette dn Canada, and Coz'a 
Pomona, all of which have been grown and stored 
under the same conditions. The fmita of Newton 
Wonder are not nearly so fine a* those mou- 
tioned in my note, published in Oardatrrt' 
CKro»ittt for January 13, neither are they so 
badly spotted as those finer traits were. If 
there is anything in the local oonditiona that 
ipottiug, it must be the scH, which 
ilite formation. I am informed that 
[the Ut« Mr. W. O. FiuneU) had 
trouble with this Apple, I am glad 
to learn tbe name of tbe raiser of this Ap )le, 
which in other reapeots is a very fine one^ and Mr. 
Taylor's statement a* to iU long-keeping qualities 
baa made me envloos. A few treee d it were 
planted in the orchard here (whiah is on grass) two 
years ago, and I shall await vilh interest their 
coming into bearing, in the hope that the more 
natnrsl conditions nnder which '* 
result in the fruit th^ prodi 
keepers. T. Turbm, CattU Oardetu, 
Dorni. [All of the spectmeos havs been admiraUy 
preserved, and the cause of "spotting" is certainly 
not due to tbe method of storing tbe fruits. Ed.] 

I have the most distinct recolleotion that 

among all the dishes of this Apple exhibited in 
both northern and southern sections at the Crystal 
Palaoa Royal Hortienltnrol Society^ Fruit show in 
1697, only two lota were free from spotting, the 
others bemg very badly aEEacted. If clean fruita 
oould not be exhibited at anch a show, tbe Apple 
most be a very fanlty one in this respsct. In 1898 
the fmita shown were fewer, I tiiinV, but cleaner 
than in tbe previoua year. Spotted Applea cannot 
be kept for any great length of time^ but varieties 
differ in thia respect oonsiderably in different 
looalitiea. In Suffolk I found that Bromley's Seed- 
ling apotted so badly that it waa almost worthteas, 
except for early nae. Wamer'a King waa liable to 
the same affection, bnt this oould be corrected and 
the Benson extended by several weeks by gathering 
tbe fruits at soon aa they wonld part from liie tree, 
and withoDt breaking the atalks. By this meant 
grand ooloured and clean sarnies were tecnred for 
the November shows. /. O. TaUi ' 
Qardim*, Dtrbg. 



a the oofit 



'^it/oci, Skiplty HaU 



FHUtTiNQ OP EUONYMua.— The year 1899 was 
remarkable for tbe fruiting of many shmbi beside* 
tbe Buonymus, some of which I thought worth 
recording. The following ibrabs tmited here, moat 
of them for the first time : Catalpa bignonioideat 
Calycanthns oooidentalis, Coraus mas variegata. 
Wistaria mulUjoga, Asparagus acatifolin*, Naudin* 
domeetica. Clematis lethuaiefolia, C. integritolia, 
EuonymuB radicans variegate (abundanos of fruit 
variegated Uke the leaves) ; Notcspartium Cwmi- 
chaelis, aad Magnolia Leone. The influence of 
the hot dry summer will be seen in many shrub* 
this year ; and as a oommenoement, my Fbotinia' 
■errulata, at least sixty years old, is covered with 
Sower-budl tor the first time. Benry J. Ellaeomht, 
BiUon YUaragt, Brutol, January 2D. 

Your correspoadenta who have written oa 

thia anbject will be interested to learn that so far in- 
land as this part of West Middlssnx, both tbe green 



and variegat«d forms «f E. japonicna have flowereik 
-■— -'nuV daring the past two years. Many 
being quite furnished with the smaU 



r daring the past two years. Many 
being quite furnished with the smaU 
whitish bloescmu. The fmita have, however, not- 
been quite equal to the display of blosaoma, tbougb 
a large number of fruits were coloured well early itk 
November. As the fruits became attractive, liow- 



I am strong in the belief that age aa well as beat 
has much to do with tbe flowering of tlieae abmbt. 
B. enropKoa fmita more freely, and seedlings are- 
quite frequenL Tbe position oftlie planta is one doe 
south, the gieen form acting aa a screen above a low 
wall, tbe variegated kind being well ahelt«t«d from 
the north by the dwelliog-honse. Both are nn- 
ti_>.'n..j I- . ...^'ti... quite near tbe white Jaa- 
..d mther freely a y 
t glean 1 

attractive. Where toe Euonymna flowers at all^ 
there should be little difficulty in obtaining it» 
fruiting in inland places, as tbe flowering is some- 
what early in the sammer. S. Jattiiu, Hamplon 
BUI. 

SEEDS NOT TRUE TO NAME.— I observe in th» 
last itSDO of the Oonlcners' Chromcit a report of 
my oontention with Heaara. Howoioft ft Watkins, 
and I dare to say that it may teem strange to tome 
of the readers of tbe Qwrdaien' Ckroiudt that I 
made my claim up to £60. Bnt 14,000 Celei; 
plants, if well grown, ocat much labour and 
eipenae. The snuU quantity which I havs sold 
did not make £b, and the remainder rotted in tbe 
gronud. 1 1 have sent you a sample, which waa 
sent to na for Claywortfa's Prise, a pink variety. 
Ota. Perlnt, LtioaUr. [The plants are those of 
Celerioc. Ed.] 

VIOLETS FOR EXHISITION.— It WOOld not b* 
unwiae to incorporate in tbe Chrysanthemum 
schedules prises tor Violets. The Violet is & 
favonrite flower, and recently we have had Intro- 
duced eeveral new and striking varieties. There 
are now so many shades of colour that a stand of 
them could be mode ve^ attractive. Prisea might 
be offered forboncbea of blooms taatefnUy amoged 
in baskets of mosa with billage ; also tut phuls in 
pota, that tbe haUt and flowering qu^ties of 
each variety might be oorrectly jndged ; and for 
exhibita arranged in sacbamauner aa to display 
tbe merits of individual blooms. I would subset 
that in judging, the paints should be sa follows ; — 



Bdmd. BmntU, A ih VaU, Famliorougk, 



C V. IMBRICATUM.—Recnrring t» 
the reoent references to thia Fern and its presumed 
non-sporiferous charwiter, Mr. C. B. Green, my 
neighbour, baa just brought me in preased fronife 
of laat seaaon, one of which appeared profnaely fer- 
tile. On examination under my mioroaoope Ilonad 
TOWS of fully developed, ripe, but unburst sporangia 
under tbe indnaia, and no aigns of abnormality, in 
the shape of incipient bulbils, which 1 eipeoted to 
find. The m' ' '■-■ 



Mily unoaual feature i 



I a slightly 



of any buist 0L__ 

crnalung the material collected on the Kiaaa- 
slip, I managed to free a number of evi£ntty 
perfect spores, and a number of imperfect ones, 
tbe nndoubted presence of the former removii^| 
all question aa to the, at any rate, oocosioaal 
j-beariog oapaoity of, tbe variety. Tbe facta 



selves, that the othernriae u 



J sporangia were 
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•omewhAt ■hrunken, and that despite the rough 
treatment none of them bunt in the usual way, 
indicate a certain d^ree of imperfection ; bat, on 
the other hand, some of the freed sporee were per- 
fectly fall-bodied and completely fashioned. Mr. 
Green is sowing from the frond, and I have little 
doubt will succeed in raising plants. ChM, T, 
Dnury, F,L,8.^ V.M.ff,, Acton. 



Law Notes. 



SALE OF POISONS. 

Thb Pharmaceutical Socirty of Great 
Britain f. White.— In the High Court of Jus- 
tice, Queen's Bench Division, Divisional Court, 
Royal Courts of Justice, Tuesday, January 16, 
1900, before Mr. Justice Grantham and Mr. 
Justice Channell. 

Mr. Justice Grantham: We need not trouble 
you, Mr. Cavanah. I have no doubt that in this 
case the learned County Court Judge was right. 
He has found as a fact that there was evidence 
before him — ^in fact, practically the evidence was 
almost uncontradicted as far as the defendant was 
concerned, that he was a florist, and knowing what 
was useful for the killing of weeds, he was r^y to 
advise people whereto get it. He thought also 
that he might assist in his own business to make a 
little money, and so he arranged with the people 
who were the sellers, and who, as it were, kept a 
shop for it, to tell the people who wanted to buy 
the stuff where to go for it, and, as he said in his 
evidence, "When anyone came to me, I said, 'you 
can either go to so*and-80, send your order direct 
to them, or, if you like I will take the order and 
send it on,' " and he was provided with billheads of 
this Liverpool firm for the purpose of giving receipts 
for money which was paid to them on their account, 
and he was to have a certain commission on the 
sale, which in this case was 25 per cent., that being 
so it seems to me that he was not the person who 
was managing the sale, he was merely the conduit- 
pipe to introduce one person to the other, and I do 
not think I can put a better example than take the 
case where the whole transaction is done in a shop. 
There is a chemist's shop kept wherever you like, 
and a person comea into that shop to buy some 
poison, there is a boy in the shop or a woman, or a 
girl, or any other unqualified person you like in the 
shop. The person wishing to have some poison, says 
to that person, "I want some rat-killer," or if you 
like to take this case, asks for weed* killer ; you 
would hardly go to a chemist's for weed-killer, but 
you do very often go to a chemist's for rat-poison. 
You say to the boy, **I want some rat-poison." 
The Ix^ says "All right; there is my master 
behind the counter, he manages, I will g9 to him 
and teU him what you want." Thereupon the 
master hears what he wants, and the master 
supplies the person, he being a qualified person. 
Can it be said that the boy who first saw the person 
who came into the shop and told him to go to 
where his master was, where the person who would 
deliver it, was the person who sold or who had the 
management of the poison ? Certainly not. If that 
is so in a shop how can it be said that the person 
who does not keep it at all, who has it not on his 
premises, doea not make it, does not deliver it, 
but who says I will either take your order and 
send it on, or yon may send your order on direct 
younelf if you like"— can it be said that he is 
the person who was managing the sale ? I accept 
the judgment, as I am bound to do, on this point 
of Lord Selborne, applying it to this case^ although 
it does not af^y directly ; but I accept his judg- 
ment, and I say, acting on that authority, the 
learned County Conrt Judge was right 

Again, there was a case quoted, very properly, 
in which Mr. Justice Hawkins gave judgment. I 
quite accept that as binding on me. It is a case of 
which I entirely approve, but the facts there are 
not the facts of this case at all ; therefore, for those 
reasons on the evidenoe in this case, as the learned 
County Court Judge has distinctly found that he 



believes the evidence of the defendant I think 
the appeal must be dismissed. 

Mr. Justice Channell : I am of the same opinion. 
I think the learned County Court Jadge mutt be 
taken to have found that this defendant had not 
the control and management of the sale. I think 
the cases clearly establish that the person who has 
the control and management of the sale is liable, 
although he is not the principal seller. The esses 
clearly go to that ; but here there was, as it seems 
to me, ample evidence on which the learned 
County Court Judge could find that this man had 
not the control and management of the sale. The 
only question in the case, which is one of law, is — 
What is the meaning of having the control and 
management of the sale ? As far as I can gather 
from the cases, it means the person who could do 
or not do the things which the Act requires to be 
done with reference to the sale. Now here this 
man was merely the same as a carrier, or mes- 
senger, or something of that sort, so far as his 
part of the transaction is concerned, with the 
single exception that he got 25 per cent, out of it ; 
and, as my brother has said, he had that 25 per 
cent as a reward for recommending this sub- 
stance as an effective weed - killer. It is 
obvious that he was employed by the principal, 
and that is the reason which tempts them to give 
him this commission. I think, upon the whole, 
there was ample evidence from which the learned 
County Court Judge could properly find as he 
found, that the defendant was not the person who 
had the control and management of the sale. 

Leave to appeal was given on certain terms, 
namely, that the appellants undertook to pay the 
respondent's costs as between solicitor and client 
if the appeal was unsuccessful. 

To enable our readers the better to form a just 
opinion of this case, we append extracta from the 
Siale of Poisons and Pharmacy Act Amendment : — 

Section 1.— From and after December SI, 1868, it shall be 
tmlawfil for any person to sell or keep opw shop for retailing, 
dispensing, or componndlng poisons, or to assume or one the 
title <* Ohemist and Droggist," or Cnieinist, or Druggist, cr 
Pharmacist, or Dispensing Chemist, or Dniggist, in any part 
of Great Britain, unless such person shall be a pharmaoeatical 
chemist or a chemist and druggist within the meaning of this 
Act, and be registered onder this Act, and conform to such 
regulations as to the keeping, dispensing, and selling of such 
poisons as may from time to time be prescribed by the 
Pharmaceutical Bocie^ with the consent of the Privy 
Goundl. 

Bbchok 15.— Prom and after December 81, 1868, any person 
who shall sell or keep an open shop for the retailing, dis- 
pensing, or compounding poisons, or who shall take, use, or 
exhibit, the name or title of Chemist and Druggist, or Chemist 
or Druggist, not being a duly registered pharmaceutical 
chemist, or chemist or druggist, or who shall tslce, use, or 
exhibit the name or title Pharmaceutical Chemist, Pliarma- 
ceutist, or Pharmacist, not being a pharmaceutical chemist, 
or shall fail to conform with any regulation as to the keeping 
or selling of poisons made in pursuance of this Act, or who 
shall compound any medicines of the British Pharmacopoeia 
except according to the fbrmularles of the said Pharmacopoeia, 
shall for eyery such offence be liable to pay a penalty or sum 
of £fi, and the same may be sued for, recovered, anl dealt 
with in the manner provided by the Pharmacy Act for the 
recovery of penalties under that Act, but nothing in this Act 
contained shall prevent any person flrom being liable to any 
other penalty, damages, or punishment to which he would 
have been subject if this Act had not passed. 

SncnoN 17.— It shall be nnlawftal to sell any poison, either 
by wholesale or by retail, unless the box, bottle, vessel, 
wrapper, or cover in which stich poison is contained be die* 
tlnotly labelled with the name of the ariide, and the word 
Poison, and with the name and address of the seller of the 
poison, and it shall be unlawful to sell any poison of those 
which are in the first part of the Schedule (A) to this Act or 
may hereafter te added thereto under section 2 of this Act 
to any person unknown to the seller, unless introduced by 
some person known to the seller, and on every sale of any 
such article, the seller shall, before delivery, make or cause 
to be made an entry in a book to be kept for that 
purpose, stating, in the form set forth in Schedule (F) 
to this Act, the date of the sale, the name and address of 
the purchaser, the name and quantity of the article sold, and 
the purpose for which it Is stated by the purchaser to be 
required, to which entry the signature of the purchaser and 
of the person, U any, who introduced him shall be affixed ; 
and any person selling poison otherwise than is herein pro- 
vided shall, upon a summary conviction before two justices of 
the peace in England, or the sheriff in Scotland, be liable to a 
penalty not exceeding £5 for the first offimce, and to a penalty 
not exceeding £10 for the second or any mbseqnent oflbnce, 
and for the pnrposes of cLi) section tlie person on who r 



behalf any sale is made by any apprentice or eenrsnt shall be 
deemed to be the seller ; but the provisions of this section 
which are solely applicable to poisons in the Arst pirt of the 
Schedule (A) to this Act, or which require that the label 
shall contain the name and address of the seller, shall nut 
apply to articles to be exported fh>m Great Britain by whote< 
sale dealers nor to sales by wholesale to retaU dealers io the 
ordinary course of wholesale dealing. 



SOCIETIES. 

BOTAIi HOB T 10X7 IiTUBAL. 

January 23.— The meeting held in the Drill Hall, Jaines 
Street, Westminster, wa«, as regarded the exhibica, a cuni- 
paratively small one, and was but little visited by the 
public. The chief iteins consisted of a collection of Pv'ius* 
small, admirably grown plants; a group of Cyclameni, 
another of Primula sinensis in new colours, and « quantity of 
miscellaneous Orchids. Prult wan conspiraoiM by its 
absence in anything like quantity, and comprised (.ontioectal 
varietieB of the Apple, contributid by Messrs. O. Bvifs «hd k 
Co., of Maidstone. 

In the afternoon a lecture was given by Mr. Geo. Bunyard, 
V.M.H., the subject being " The Neglect of l*1oworing<shmb!i 
in our Gardens." The beautiful effects to be obtained from 
such plants have been frequently urged in our own.psges ; 
and Mr. Bunyard's lecture deserved the attention accorded it 
by the audience. 

Floral Oomznittee. 

Present : W. Marshall, Esq., in the chair ; and Messrs. C. T. 
Dmery, H. B. May, R. Dean, J. H. Htt, J. Hudson, C. R. 
Fielder, O. Gordon, J. W. Ban, C. Shea, R. J. Cutbush, E. T. 
Cook, a Blick, G. Paul, and J. Eraser. 

A small group of Ferns growing in pots and baskets, was 
shown by Messrs. J. Hill & Son, Bairowfleld Nurseries, 
Lower Idmonton. The plants were examples of good rulti- 
vatiou, though none was of large sliEC. Of such as are not 
frequently met with we may mention Pteris straminea, a 
spedes with fronds of a reCieahing bright green t^i^t and erect 
growth ; Adiantum Oollisii, having fronds of a light green 
tint, and sparse habit ; PelUea rotund ifolio, Oymnogramuta 
dobroydense, an effective "golden Fern*," Pteris Vietoriie. 
Nothoelsna sinuata, Adiantum dolabriformc, Aspleninm 
omatum, A. Belangerl, a very graceftal species ; the dwarf* 
spreading Heraionitis palmate, seveial tasselled forms of Pteris, 
Lastrea lepida, L.!aristata variegata,&c. ^An award qf a Silver 
Flora Medal was made. 

Messrs. Hugh Low & Co., Bush Hill, Bnfleld nurseries, 
staged a small group of Cyclamen latifOlium and others, in- 
cluding *' Bush Hill Pioneer," of a rosy-purple colour, effec- 
tive and tree ; and Bush Hill Pioneer, the white form of the 
crested Papillio, or Butterfly strain, likewise effective ; and 
lastly, C. Papillio in variety in white, and half-a-doacn dif- 
ferent tints of pink, purple, and also bi-ooloured were noted. 
An award of a Silver Banksisn Medal was made. 

Messrs. H. Caitnell it Sons, Swanley, Kent, had an exhibit 
of nice f^h-looking Chinese Primulas, consisting of "The 
Sirdar," a large cat loine-coloured flower; *' Kentish Queen," 
a choice white ; ''Surprise," acaplul purplish-crimson ; " My 
Favourite," a pleading shade of pink ; *' H. Cannell," of deep 
crimson ; " Luther alba," a small, white flower, with a 
yellowish-green centre ; " Miss Doris," another fine white 
variety ; " Swanley Blue," kc. The plants were mostly 
grown in small 48's. Some b!gger plants included "Lady 
White," a very floe white ; a brililaiitly^tioted, seml-double 
red ; *' Duchesi of Fife,'* a grand pink flower, kc An awArd 
of a Silver Flora Medal was made. 

Messrs. J. Veitcu k Sons, The Royal Bxotic Norseiiea, 
Chelsea, had their usual welcome boxful of cutb2«ooiM, 
Rhododendron Javanico-jaaminiflorum hybrids, Sonsanir de 
J. H. Mangles, of rich crimson tint, and Urge Imssand 
flower. The firm also exhitrited that charming season ah>e 
Witch Hazel, Hamamelis arborea, four plants well fominhed 
with flowers. 

Messrs. Barr k Soks, King Street, Covent Garden, showed 
a potful of Galanthus Blwesii var. Whittalli, grown oot-ot- 
doors. The flower externally is pure white, supported on a 
peduncle 8 inches high, Ue., 1 inch higher than the leaves at 
this date. Two pansfol of Polyanthus Narcissus, otherwise 
the Good Luck Lily, were shown as an example of water 
culture. They were robust and flprlferous. 



To Messrs. J. Vcitlr k Soks. Ltd., Royal Kxjtie Nur- 
series, Chelsea, for Rhododendron multicolor var. "Trtttin," 
a variety with a small truss of moderate sized flowers of 
a cherry-red tint, very Cree, and novel as regards the colour 
(Award of Merits 

To Leopold dz Rotiucbilo, Rsq., Gunnenbury House 
(gr., Mr. HndsonX for JusUcia flavicoma. The speeles is a 
useful addition to garden plants which flower m the winter. 
The flowers are terminal, freely produced, and of a light 
yellow tint (Cultural Commendation). 

Orchid Committee. 

Present : J. Gumey Fowler, Biq., in the Chair ; and Messrs. 
Jas. O'Brien (Hon. Se<\X J. Colman, J. DougUa, K. HIU, A. 
Hislop, H. A. Tracy, F. J. Thome, W. H, Young, W, H. 
White, H. J. Chapman, J. GsUlel, F. Br.rae', De B. Craw- 
^hay, H. T. Pitt, and T. B. HAywood. 
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Tho ihoir of Orehida hM been much better than hM bMn the 
' «Meatthe]Aftt(liwmeetings,ftndaniimberorintere8tiDgsTitiject8 
were brooght before the Committee. Sir Trevor Lawrence, 
Btft , Borford (gr., Mr. W. H. White), sent a good collection 
«r finely-growTi pUntc, showjr, end aleo of botuieal interest 
Amaog the termer were splendid plena of the Borford hybrid 
Deidrobiam x Borfofdeose and D. x melanodlacos Bain- 
%ow, very proftiseljr flowered ; also a plant of D. x Gozdelia, a 
mass of blnah-white flowers with purple-coloored centre; 
C^pripedlam X SalHerl Hyeannm with ten fine flowers ; C. x 
t e eennm Albertiannm, very fine ; the stngnUr Epidendrom 
aioplezicaiile, and others, which will be found in the list of 
awards. 

Str FnsosRioK WiaAH, Bart. Clare Lawn, East Sheen (gr., 
*f r. W. H. ronng), was awarded a SilTer-gflt Flora Medal 
for a veiy handsome group composed of fine examples of 
rare things, many of n^hleh. such as the Phalcnopsis, of 
which then was a display, are ooniidered difllcnit to 
grow. Tbere were tweaty.flve spikes of P. SchiUeriana, and 
one of the oniqne white variety "Vestalis;" P. Stnartiana, 
and. the fine Wigan's variety of it : P. Aphrodite, P. amabilis, 
and othMi. Also in the groap were Dendrobinm atro-viola- 
«enm with eighteen spikes ; D. Alnsworthi Leechianum, Lelia 
lAwrenoieana, some good Ijelia aatnmnalis atronibAns; 
€^r^pedlam instgne "Harefleld HaU variety," C. xQodaeflla. 
■nm, C. oalloswn, Vanda lamellata, iErides Vandarom, with 
«IeTen flowers ; Onoidiam Warsoewlexii, Masde^-allia x Poor- 
baiki, and the handsome Lnlio GatUeya x CallistORlosBa 
*' Princes* of Wales." 

The Right Hon. Lord Bothschild, Tring Park, Tring (gr., 
Mr. B. Hfll), showed a magnificent sirfke of a very flne variety 
of Odontoglossam crispnm, grown at Tring Park for seventeen 
years, the flowers being of good sise and shape, each of the 
•epals bearing a porpUsh bloUA. The inflorescence, whicli 
was about 3 feet 6 inches in length, had three branches, the 
number of flowers being thirty-seven (Cultural Com- 
mendation). 

Baron Schroder, The Dell, SUines (gr., Mr. H. BallanUne). 
flhoweda msgntfioent spike of Odontogloasum x Wackeanum 
flehroderianum, with a broadly-branched spike of white flowers 
heavily blotched with pnrple. ' 

Messxa. Jas. VsrrOH ft Sons, Chelsea, staged an effective 
group, in which were good examples of (TypripediumxNiobe, 
O. X Leeanum, C. x Hera in many varieties, C. x vexil.* 
larium. C. x Minos, C. x Hsrrislannm Dauthieri, C. x 
Leom'daa, 0. xCarnusUnum, Yeitch's variety, C. x Lathaml- 
annm, Dendrobium x Wardiano-japonieum, D. atro-vioh^ 
«eura, D. X Cissiope, D. x euosmum leucjpteruro, D. x 
duTce, D. Findlayanum, the pretty new Phal«nopsis x Hymen 
<Manni9, Luddeinanniana<$), Ac 

Messrs. Hugh Low ft Co., Clapton, showed two disUnct 
fmm% of Cymbidium Traeyannm, Dendrobium x Vanneria- 
sium, Phakenopsis x Schilleriano-Stuartiana, and P. x Inter- 
a^dia Biymeriana. 

0. P. MooRB, Esq., Chardwar, Bourtononthe- Water (gr., 
Mr, MonisX sent Cypripedlnm x BeekemannI in flne flower • 
a X Mooreanum, resembling a flne form of C. x Hera : and' 
Cattleya Percivaliana, "Chardwar variety." 

W. P. BottxiNHBAw, Esq., Hessle. Hull, sent Cypripedium 
K nitens, " Hessle variety," a very handsome form ; and C. x 
Hisra punctatum, in which the laige white dorsal sepal bore 
rase-purple spots. 

Sir Wif. Mabriott, The Down House, Blandfoid (gr., Mr. 
Denny), eenb CHfontoglossum crispum castuui, a pure white 
▼ariety, with liglit orange-coloured blotches on the lip. 

Messrs. F. Sandbr ft Co., St Albans, showed a finely, 
flewered apecimen of Dendrobium atro-violaceum. 

J. T. Bsannrrr-Poi, Holmewood, Cheshunt (gr., Mr. 
Downeft), showed a splendidly grown plant of Laclla anceps 
fianderiana with four spikes, three of five and one of four 
flowers (Cultural OommendationX 

R. Q. Thwaites, Esq.. Chessington, Christchurch Road 
fltreatham, showed Dendrobium x GaUtea (monilifonne x' 
BolUm roaeomX 

,1?*"^^"**'*"'®*™ * Co., Heaton, Bradford, showed 
I«ao-Catttoya x Cappei (L. cinnibarina x C. Warscewicali) 
wllh pretty light yeHow flowers, with purple markings on the 
•arrow wavy Up ; and Cypripedium x Ck^wleyanum maRni- 

Dn B. Crawshav, Esq., Rosefleld, Serenoaks (gr., Mr. 8. 
CookeX ehowed four good forms of Cdontoglossum Rossii 
malbs. 

Messrs. Staklbv-Mobbs ft Ashtom, Southgate, sent Cattleya 
Luddemanniana Abnor Hassall, a pretty variety with dark 
rose markings on the petals. 

O. W. LAW-ScHoriBLD. Esq., Kew-Hall-Hey, Bawtenstall 
Cgr., Mr. ShiU), sent Cypripedium x nitens albeni 

Awards. 

PiRST-cr.ASs Crrtificatk. 

CVpriped (am x SandtHdMCHttUii (Sanderianum <J Cur- 
iisli?).— A very sUtely hybrid with the foliage much resem- 
blfbg a strong, light-coloured C. Curtisll, the Urge labellum 
of the flower and staminode also closely following that species. 

The ovate, acuminate upper sepal is greenlsli-white, with 
distinct ohoooUtepurple lines. Lower sepals sJmUar, but 
smaUer and Ughter marked. Petals arched anddecurved, 
extending about six inches, whitish-rose, with dark purple 
spots. Lip and staminode reddifOi-rose. The wavy upper 
edge of the petals closely resembles C. Sandertannm. Prom 
NORMAW C. CJooKsoN, Esq., Oakwood, Wylam (gr , Mr. Wm 
Murray). 

Spidti^mm, X WalHsio-caiare mperbum. (WaUlsii xciliare).— 
A flne Improvement on the others of this singular cross. 



Sepahi and petals dark yellow; lip white, with rose^ purple 
markings. From Messrs. Jab. Vxitch ft Soks, Chelsea. 

PhaUxnopaU x S(*itt*riano-«itarWana,— A very fine hybrid, 
with well-rounded flowers, partaking of the characteristics of 
both parents named, especially in the lip, which is quite inter- 
mediate. Flowers white, with a delicate rose-pink tint on the 
sepals and petals, and red markings on the yellow disc of the 
lip. From Messrs. Hugh Low ft Co., Enfleld. 

Awards of Merft. 

Caianthe Regnieri holoteuoa.—A pure white variety of the 
pretty winter-flowering species. From Sir Trevor Lawbeitcr 
Bart. (gr.. Mr. W. H. WhiteX 

Laii4hGattUya x eattistogUma PHiueu qf Wa1e$ (C. Warsee- 
wlcxii X L. purpurata BussellianaX— A flnely-formed flower 
of a delicate rose colour, the fh>nt of the broadly-expanded 
Ubellum being of a bright, yet dark rose-tint A flue plant 
with eight flowers was shown by Sir Frederick Wigav, Bart, 
Clare Lawn, East Sheen (gr., Mr. W. H. Young). 

(^ypripedttm x Act<Btu Langleyenx (insigne Sanders S 
Leeaniun 9X— In form this resembles C. x Leeanum, though 
in colour It is nearer to O. insigne Sandene. The upper sepal 
haa a pure white ground, with a small green blotch at the 
base, and a few pnrple spots. Petals and Up are yellow, the 
former with a slight brown line, and Bome dark coloured hairs 
at the base. From Messrs. Jas. Yeitch ft Soira, Chelsea. 

Lttlia X Mn. Gratrix tuperba (cinnabarina 9 DigbyanaX— 
Flowers of a clear yellow tint ; the lip fringed. From Messrs. 
Jas. Veitch ft Sons. 

PkaUjBnop$ii x intermedia Brymeriana (Aphrodite x rosea). 
—In this case probably P. rosea was the seed-bearer, as the 
vsriety Brymeriana has flowers with more of the form of that 
species. The sepals and petals are tinted roee-piok ; the lip 
dark rose-crimson. From Messrs. Huoh Low ft Ca 

IMio-CaUUya X Fanny Leon (L..C. x exoniensis x C. 
labiataX— A floe .flower somewhat resembling L.-C. x 
eximia. The sepals and petals of a clear rosy-likc ; the lip 
rich purplish-crimson, with yellow markings at the base. In 
outline, the lip partakes closely of L.-O. x exoniensis. Prom 
H. & Leon, Esq., Bletchley (gr., Mr. A HislopX 

J>r/io-CaM/eyax5unmy(L. einnabariiu9 (X superba(;.)~A 
very distinct and brightly-coloured hybrid of a new form, 
the labellum being curiously modified to approach C. superba. 
Sepals and petals bright copper-orange ; lip daret^crimson, 
with yellow centre. From Messrs. Crarlbsworth ft Co., 
Heaton, Bradf* rd. ' 

Lalio-CaVUia X Chirlestrorthi (L. cinnabarina 9 C. aurea<JX 
—A very flne hj biid, with flowers equal to those of L.-C. x 
HippolyU. but diflicrent in colour. The sepals and petals are 
of a reddiah-orange tint ; the lip is marked with bright purple. 
From Meesrs. Chaklesworth ft Co., Heaton, Biadfoxd. 

Botanical Certipicatbs. 
DendroMuwi Jforfonno.— An elegant species of the slender 
growth of D. Amboineose, and bearing proftisely, drooping 
sprays of white flowers, the Ubellum having a greenish 
tint, and some rose-coloured msrkings at the front. From 
Messrs. F. Sander ft (^. 

Tainia Penangiann.—A MaUyan species, with UU sprays 
of curiously-shaped brownish-green flowers. From Sir 
Trevor Lawrekck, Bart (gr., Mr. W. H. White). 

MaxUlariM leptoaepala.— Flowers small, white, tinged with 
rose. From Sir Trevor Lawrence, Bart. 

MaxiUaria arachnita. — Flowers numerous ; segments 
narrow and drooping; clear yellow. From Sir Trevor 
Lawrenck, Bart 

Fruit Ck>mmittee. 

Preagnt : G. Bunyard, Esq., In the Chair ; and Messrs. W. 
Poupart, Jos, Chcal, James J. Veitch, A. H. Pearson, Alex. 
Dean, a Mortimer, W. Bates, C. Herrln, (Jeo. Wythes, H. 
Balderson, J. Smith, G. Norman, J. WUlaid, and Robt Fife. 
A vote of condolence was passed with the fkmily of the late Mr. 
Blaokmore, who was for many years a memberof this committee. 

Messrs. Sutton ft Sons, Besding exhibited a quantity of ripe 
fruit of a new Tomato Winter Beauty, a smallish-flattened, 
very slightly fturowed fruit of a bright scarlet colour. If it be 
a fjree c upper, we have a useful winter variety in Winter 
Beauty. It has previously been given an Award of Merit 

Messrs. J. Veitch ft Sons, Chelsea, sent a handsome dish of 
their Royal Late Cooking Apple, a culinary variety that has 
already been given an Award of Merit Thisawardwascnnfirmed. 

Mr. J. Chinnery, gr. to the Marquis of Absrgavenk^', 
Nevill Court, Abergavenny, sent a dish of Apples " Welsh 
Beauty," of fkirly good flavour and appearance. 

From Messrs. G. Bunyard ft Oo<, Maidstone, came fourteen 
dishes of Apples, of excellent appearanc«>, and generally of 
good quality. Included were the following varieties : Im- 
proved Ashmead's Kernel, an Apple of good flavour, end a 
late keeper ; and Transpsrent. de (]roncela. said to be useftil 
fh)m October until February as a cooking Apple, or for jelly ; 
Hormead's Pea? main, a good old variety, was well shown ; as 
also were Foster's Bqedling, a cross between Blenheim and 
CeUini Pippins : Beauty of Kent, a goo i old kitchen variety, 
but rather past ; Belle de Pontoise, Chabley's Kernel, Farmer's 
Seedling, King of Tomkins County, White Nonpareil, and 
Tsrenty Ounce. 

Mr. Morris, of Sandhurst, was introduced to the members 
of the Fruit Committee, and showed specimens of dried Plums 
and other fruits converted by a new and (said to be) a cheap 
procen. The chief question, however, he appeared anxious 
to solve, was that of how to obtain a supply of Plums and 
other fruits for drying at a sufficiently low cost to compete 
successfully with those imported from California and else- 
wher*'^. 



Appie Hormeaiti Pearmain.—A well-known cooking Apple, 
in season firom November until ApriL From Meears. Geo. 
BrNTARD ft Co., Maidstone (Award of MeritX 

AppU Norman's Pippin^—A dessert variety of medium size, 
slightly russety, and of fiiirly good flavour. From Messrs. 
Geo. Bt nvard ft (?o., Maidatone (Award of MeritX 



DEVON AND SXETE& GABBBNEBS'. 

Januart 17.— The opening meeting of the spring saaskm 
took pUoe on the above date, Mr. J. MBRnrrr, gr. to Mr. R. 
Aaasr, Watford Hous^ Exeter, being the easayist Ibr the 
evening. The sutdect of the essay was " The Management 
of Caladiums for Dcooratlon and Exhibition." 

Mr. MERRrrr said, that efltetive as Caladiums were as 
exhibition plants, the small prises offered at provincial ahows 
fbr them diseoursged their cultivation by gardeners and 
specialists ; there was also the ftirther disability In the phut 
requiring the utmost care in packing and transit to preaerve 
the foliage firom injury, and the susc^tibility of the plant to 
Injury from being placed in a draughty tent or hall. Treat- 
ing of their cultivaUon, Mr. Merritt said he potted up hia 
bulbs early in February, the soil used being rough turfy 
loan, charcoal, rough leaf-mould, aharp drift or aOver- 
sand, and some rough stable manure, not sodden, but 
similar to that of a apent Muahroom-bed. He used 16-pots, 
the alse in which he exhibited them; they were potted 
up like LUies, leaving room at the surfiu» for a top-drening. 
Not having the requisite bottom-heat for starting them in, he 
put them on a bed of moss on a thick plank on one of the 
flow-pipes under the staging. Alter they had attained a height 
of about Inches, he put them on the top stage behind other 
pUnts, gradually inuring them to the light As they 
strengthened, they were aflbrded an increase of light by 
degrees, the roots flllii.g the compost When they were so fkr 
advanced he then topnlresf ed them, and applied a little weak 
liquid-manure water. Increasing the strength of it as the 
leaves developed. When the planta were flt for exhibition, he 
shifted them firom the stove to a vinery, having a temperature 
several degreea lower, and he then aflbrded more air. The 
larger leavee he supported by placing a blunt-ended tUc^ 
under them. For ordinary purposes of indoor decoration he 
used 48's, 54's, and SS's pots, but instead of forcing the plants 
into growth, he placed them on the ordinary stove-stage, 
giving them very little water until they had made a fair start, 
aubsequently taking them to the coolest end of the stove, or 
the warm end of an intermediate-house, not coddling Uiem in 
any way. An important conalderation is, not to aflbrd a great 
deal of water. He kept the bulbs through the winter, after 
altowing the foliage to die down, by plaeing them on a thiek 
plank on the flow-pipes, looldng them over about once a 
month and applying some water to prevent dry rot 



8WBET PEA BIOBKTEKABY 

BBATION. 

January 19.~The flrst general committee meeting in con- 
nection with the Bicentenary Celebration of the Sweet Pea 
was held in the Horticultural Clnb Room, H otel Wlndaor, on 
Friday, when Mr. Gboboe Gordon, V.M.H., preaided over a 
very representative gathering. . 

The Chairman briefly alluded to the desire expressed in 
lS9i» by leading amateurs, nurserymen, seedsmen, and 
market growers, that a comprehensive exhibition of Sweet 
Peas should be held during 1900, together with a Conference, 
one duty of which should be the claasiNcatlon and selection 
of varieties. This desire led to a meeting in Edinburgh in 
September last, when Mr. (3ordon (chalrmanX Mr. H. J. 
Jones, and Mr. R. Dean (secretary) were elected as a 
preliminary committee to draw up a scheme for the 
celebration, and submit it as early as possible to the 
general committee. After thla brief statement the (Thairman 
requested the Secretary, Mr. B. Dean, V.M.H., to read the 
letters received fh>m the Crystal Palace (Company and the 
Royal Aquarium (^mpany. The former offered to accommo- 
date the exhibition, provide the necessary oonvenlenoes for a 
conference meeting, and subscribe £20 to the prize fund ; this 
being the best oflrr, it was agreed, on the proposal of Messrs. 
H. A. Needs and H. J. Wright, that the Bicentenary Olebra- 
tion be held at the Crystal Palsce, Sydenham, on July 13 and 
14, 1900, or as near those dates as could be conveniently 
arranged without clashing with other exhlbitiona. 

Having settled the place and date of celebration as £u> as 
possible, the next point for discussion waa the schedule of 
prizes, of which a preliminary dmtt had prevloualy been 
communicated to the Vice-President and committee. Before 
the discussion of classes and prises, a list of subscriptions 
received and promised, up to date, waa aubmitted by the 
Secretary, amounting to nearly £90. As the whole of the 
subscriptions received were unsolicited, the committee felt 
that the sucesM of the und«^rtaking was practically assured, 
believing that those interested In the moat beautifhl, useful, 
and fhigrant of annual flowers, the Sweet Pea, would not Ikil 
to show their practical sympathy with the committee's 
effbrts as soon as afllsirs bad received deOnlte form. The 
schedule is a compr^ensiye one of twenty • eight 
classes, each with four, and some with flve prises, 
offered on a most liberal scale. Cass by daaa the 
schedule was discussed, and numerous minoralterations made. 
Nineteen open classes are t/rovided for cut blooms, all to be 
shown in vases, these including classes for forty-eight, 
thirty-six, and eighteen bunches, and thirteen classes for one 
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R. D. Blackmom.—Wb much regret to record 
the dwth d thii oelebnted hdtcIuI, which took 
place at hii reaideaoe eX TeddiugtOD on Satardar, 
Jutury 20. To the geoeral public Mr. BUokmora 
will b« batt remembered \>j hia norel, Loma 
Doom, which appewed in 1869, and ia one of 
the gnat oovaU o( the centmr. By gardeneia 
h« will be loDg remembered m a cuItiTator 
of Peara ud market-gard-tier, carrying oo biui 
neM at Teddinghm, and aa we know from persoiia] 
oorregpoDdGDce not with any great amonnt o( 
•ncoeu. Probably the buiy man of latten ro- 
garded hla venture in thia iield of activity chiefly 
aa a meani of relaxation, not looking over-caretnlly 
to the monetary tide of it. The late Dr. R. Hogg 
thought highly of hie eitimate of the cropping and 
edible propertiea of Pear*, mnd iateripeited the 
noveliat'e opiniona freely thronghont hie deBcriplive 
note* on Tuietiei of Peari in the Fhiit Jtfanval. 

For our own part we attached but little valne to 
theee ettimatei and opinioni, being aware of the 
immeuM inflaenoe of toil, climate, aitnation, and 
method! of oultivation on the cropping oapabilitiea 
and quality of Poar«, and that what might or might 
n«t Buooeed at Teddington wonld turn out othsr- 
wite in other locatitiea. Mr, Blaokmore, beiidea 
PMr.treee, poneMed at Teddington a moat pnliBo 
Vine, of which he waa very proud. 

Some yean ago he actively identified binuelf 
with the work of the itoyal Horticnltoral Society, 
and for eome time waa a member of the Fniit Com- 
mittee. He waa bom in 1826, at Loogvrorth, 
Berkahire, hia maternal grandmother being a 
daaoendaat of Dr. Doddridge, whenoe hia-' name, 
Richard Doddridge Blaokmore. 



John FraSER.— The death of Mr. John Fraser, 
00 the 20th ioat., at the age of eeventy-eight yean, 
remove* from horticultural circle* a well-known 
figure. In the course of hia life he had come into 
notice aa a high-cUaa onltivator and aacceiaful eK> 
hibitor, a* jodge, vainer, committeemao ; and in 
other oapacitie* he lived and moved among hi* con- 
temporaries till the close of hia life. He t* almoat 
the laat of Ihoae who occup'ed a leat on the Floral 
Committee of the Royal Horticultural Society when 
it waa first formed in 1S59, and he died one of its 
Vice-Presidenla. 

Of hia early years hut little appeara to be 
known. He and hia brother Jamea anoceeded, 
when young men, to the management of the 
baainee* in the Lea Bridge Itoad, fonuded by 
their father, and under their management the 
firm became widely known for the cultivation 
of hard. wooded plants, and aa exhibitors of 
apecimen atove and greenhouae plant*. At all the 
great horticultural exhibitions held in London 
daring the paat half century they were exhibitor*. 
Specimen Pelorgoainma of all aectiooa they grew 
well ; A;ialea* were ■nooewfally grown and exhi- 
bited ; and their encounter* with Mr*. Laurence 



mai aiuoHiaD and tettlement at the Commitiea mooting to 
be held on Friday, Febroary SS, by ithiob date the minplel* 
achedule, reguUUons, 4c., »c., will be ready for acceptanee 
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USCELLAHEOnS SOOIETISS. 
IpBwicti Oamenen' and AmateuiB'Sntna! Improve- 

menlAsaOcUtlcn— Thepubllir Dieiting menilonol In the 

?^;!^H.!io*™el6th''i^t'^m'" "" """ "■ "" """'"' 
and gudeoera attending. The propoWion to form an auocla- 
™J™ ""^^ unauimotuly, a oommiltee of nine being 
""■■ ' '"«• detalli ; Mr. W. K. Cioaa, Holy Wells 
rted Bon. Becretuy. 
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took great interest in local matters, and was for a 
considerable period chairman of the Local Board. 
A few year* ainoe the rapid growth of the ueifth- 
bourhood neceaiitated the traniference of the faoti- 
neaa to South Woodford, where an entirely new 
nunery was formed, and where Heath*, Vines, 
Ivies, tc, in addition to • general atock, are the 
leading feature*. The business will henceforth ba 
carried on by hi* *oo, Mr. John Finlay Fraser. 

During the paat year, Mr. Fraaer was able to 
put in an appearance at tbe meetings of the Boyal 
Horticultural Society ; bnt he, except on one or 
two occasions, no longer sat at the committeo- 
tahla. Having been widely known, hi* death will 
create a feeling of regret in the heart* of many 
who in the couree of hia long and active life had 
come iato contact with him. 

John Nunnb.— Many of our readen will Uors 
with regret of the death of thia ooce well known 
gardener, on the ISth of thia month, at the ajte of 
aeventy one. The deceased, who had retired from 
the gardening world for some yeare, waa for 
twenty-six yean head latdener to Sir .lofan D. 
Llewelyn, at Peollergare, near Swanaea. 



M arket s. 

COVBNT OASDEN, JANUARY 25. 

iWrauuiiJl accept any r«po*slUUty tor •• nhtcda** 
nports. lin *ie foralshed to as isgalatlr srss 
Tbarsdar, by tli* klBdneia of ssiranl ol the pilBelpJI 
salsHnan, wbo revbe tbe list, and who ■» MSpoulMs 

Ajitha qnoWtloni " --■ ' — — "-- 

jnoWMoni do not 

tbl date o/oti? . , 
anallty of the wmplea, thr ■ 
amand, and I ey ma^ ue._„.__^ __.^ . 



and other leading exhibitors ia a matter of history ; 
•* i* also the incident of Mrs. Laorenoe purchasing 
from the Lea Bridge firm the whole of the collec- 
tion of plants which defeated her's at one of the 
great Chiswick ahowa, and taking over May, the 
grower, aUo with the plants. 

Aa one of tbe founden of the National Flori- 
oulttual Society in 1851, Mr. Fraser remained con- 
nected with it aa one of it* leading oenaon imtil it 
wo* diaiolved in 1S69. Hia (ervioe* were in great 
request as a judge, and a* a valuer of horticultural 
stock he waa, perhap*, almost without a rival ; bis 
high-minded integrity was acknowledged on every 
buid. Tbe firm exhibited at all the Chiswick 
eibibitiona up to the laat in IS5S ; at the Ilegent'a 
Park, at the Crystal Palace, and at some, at leaot, 
of the provincial ahowa ol the Royal Horticnltural 
Society. At the Great International Horticultural 
Exhibition held at Kensington in 1866, they were 
important exhibitors, staging, in addition to Pilar- 
goninms. Azaleas, Ac, twenty-four large apeoinen 
greenhouse planta, of which thenamesand dimension* 
were reoorded at the time- 
Some yeaiB ago the portnenhip between the 
brothen waa diaaolved, and the buaineaa wo* 
carried on by John Fraser. While at Layton he 
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Plavti or Poif.^Atouoi Wbolhalb Peiom. 



Altentoms, p. doi. 
Arbor-Tite^TV. ,doiL 
Aspldlitni, p. dot. 

— ■pedmen. Mdi 
Crotooa, per dos. ... 
DrftCMiM, ▼•r.idos. 

— yirkliSfperdos. 
Eiicas,Tftr.,per doc 
Kiionymiu,VBxioai^ 

perdoMB .M 
KvergnaiiB, tkt., 

perdom 
FBnit,iiMn,p<c 100 
rwu, in vaitetj, 
p«rdonn ^ 



f. d. f.d. 

50-70 

0-86 
18 0-M 

6 0-10 
18 0-30 
18 0-80 

9 0-18 
18 0-86 





6 







6 0-18 

4 0-18 
40-60 

4 0-18 
16-76 



FolU« pUnti, TW., 

LUyofVaUey.eftch 
Lroopodiiuns, doi. 
MArgoarito DabiM, 

perdoiBB 
MTrttes, par doMn 
Funui, Tuiooa, m. 
— ipaoiiimis, M(^ 
PdAigoniaiiii, MAT- 

ut. per dona 
PoInaettlM, p. dot. 
Primulas, jpMT doc 
Roman Hyadnth 

per doz. 
Tolipa, per dos. ... 



•.d.a.d 

10-80 
1 &- 3 
80-40 

8 0-lf 

60-9 

1 0-16 

n 0-680 

8 0-12 

18 0-30 

5 0-8 

10 0-12 
16-26 



?BOSTABLM.~ATMKaOB WbOL^SALI FmiOM 



Artiehokea, Oloba, 
per doa. ... 

— Jeraaalem, per 

■■vvv • • • • » • 

— Stacbya or Chi- 
neae, perlb. .. 

Aaparagoai Bproe, 
per boBdle ... 

— E^igliah forced, 

S^rboBdla 
fant, bundle.. 
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perbandle ... 

— Spaniab. bodl. 
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doien 

— in baah. 
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— good, owt, baga, 
waahed 
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— Oomish cratea. 
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of 18 ... ... 
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Chicory, per lb. ... 
Oolewort, p. buah. 
Oreaa, dos. punneta 
Onecmbera, dos. ... 
BndiTS, new Free oh« 



— S^ 



•.d.a.d. 

2 3 
10-13 
— 
8-09 

6 6 — 

7 -16 

6 — 
2 3 

2 2 C 
2 0-30 

6-10 
18-20 

7 0-80 

10-16 
2 0-26 

10-30 

50-7 

10-16 

4 0-10 

2 0-26 

8 0-36 
16-80 
80 — 

3 4 
3 6 — 
8 0-16 

3 — 

1 6-f 
16 — 
6 0-12 

1 6 — 

I d — 

05 — 
14 — 

16 — 
10-12 
I 9 — 
16 2 

10 



a.d.a.d. 

60 — 



iTian, dos. 
Qarlie, new, per lb. 

— per owt. ... 
Honendlah, Sng* 

Uahfbnndla ... 

— fbrelgn. p. bdla 

— loose, fine, doi. 
I..eak8, dOB. boBohea 
Letinea. French, 

Oabbagei doxen 

RRM\RiCA.—l(Ur supply of English Apples still come in, 
some of which are very good. Parsley keeps low in price. 
O Dions are easier ia price, with good supply ; the laat con- 
sigament of Qap9 Plums realised per box 5«. to 9s. Btachys, 
or Chinet e Artichokes, are now coming in. 



Mint, new, Ch. Ia., 

J. dot. bonohea 
8'beard(Barbe 
de CapucineX p. 

bunch 4 — 

Mnahrooma, hooaa, 

per lb.... ... 8 10 

Oniona, baga ... 5 0-00 

— Bordeanx,boxes 8 6-40 

— picklers, in 

sieves 2 6-80 

— Valanein, eaaea 7 — 

— English, cwt... 6 6 G 

— Qeniian, baga... 5 — 

— French „ 4 6 
Paraley, per down 

bnnenea ... 10-20 

— per aiere ... 10 

Parsnips, per doaen 6-10 

— ba« 8 0-86 

Peas, New Green, lb. 6 

Potatos, Old vara., 

per ton ... 60 0-90 

— Dunbar Main 

Crop, per ton 100 0-110 

— New Channel 
Islands, framea, 

per lb 6 — 

— New French in 

boxea, lb. ... 4| — 

— Teneriffe, in 

boxea, cwt ... 9 0-14 
Radiahea, Long, dos. 10- 1 
Radishes, round ... 18 16 
Rhubarb, Torka, pr. 
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%tla^, ■tuy ii j pnn* 

neto, per doasn 18 — 
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p. aoa. 
bnnchaa ... 9 10 
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J^scART 24, 1900.— MeAirs. John Shaw k Sons, Seed Mer- 
chants, Of (J rest Maze Poid, Borough, London, 8.B., report a 
thin attendance of buyers on to-day's market, with but few 
transactions pusing. Meantime, there is an improving 
general inqotry for fleld seeds, and prices all round keep very 
firm. Alsyke, especially, exhibits increased animation. For 
Perennial Byegrasses, the tendency of values is still upwards, 
whilst Importe<l Italian keepa ateady. There is a rather 
better demand for Tares, and Rye ia inquired for. Owing to 
the mild and <msea4onable weather, the conaumptive requeat 
for Blue Peas, Haricot Beans, and Spanish Lentils, is naturally 
restricted. Full prices are asked for Mustiri and Ripe-seed. 
The iitarket for Bird Secda callafbr no remarks. 



OOBV. 

Aramaos Paiou of British Oom (per Imparlal qr.X ter tke 
week ending January 20, and for the correaponding period of 
1899, together with the dKTerenoe In the quotatl<ma. Thasa 
Sigurea an baaed on 8he Offldal Weekly Betom :— 



Description. 



Wheat 
Barley 
Oats ... 



1899. 


1900. 


$. d. 
37 


i. d. 

26 


27 11 


S5 8 


17 I 


16 2 



Diiference. 



f. d. 

- 1 

-83 








- 



1 1 
4& 



{For remaindfr of MarkeU and Weather ^ see p, xii.) 



AiULiA SiKBOLDi : Fmdiay Bros, The appearanoes 
are due to a check to growth, bat of what this 
consisted we are unable to inform yon with cer- 
tainty. Perhape root^listnrbance after growth 
had began. 

Arums and Market Pricbs : H, B, These varv 
from day to day, and sometimes hoarly. Mach 
depends on the day and time of arriTsI, and the 
demand. 

Camphor as a Plant Stimulant : X. Y. Z,^ 
Sheffield, The substance finding a use in Japanese 
gardening ; it has, doubtless, aseful properties as 
a manure, and deterrent against insects infesting 
soils and plants. We know bat little of its uses 
here. 

"CoNTiNEXTAL Horticultural Journals :" N,B, 
Mdllw's Oaertner'B ZeUmng, Erfurt, has a larse 
circulation. Remu de HorticuUurt Beige, puo- 
lished, 132, Rue de Bruxelles, Ghent. Wiener 
lUuitrirU Oarten Zeitung, pablished by Wm. 
Frick, K. and K. Hofbnchhandlung, Vienna, 
Austria. 

CrpRiPEDiUM iNSiONB : C, B, Divide as soon as 
growth b^ns, spreading the roots out in the 
soil, which should consist of good fibrous peat 
two parts, live sphagnum-moss one part, a small 
quantity of charcoal, and silver-sand. Afford 
good drainage, press the soil firmly, and keep 
the crown of the root as high as the rim of the 
pot. Keep in a wann, shaded glasshouse till 
re-estabUahed, then inure them to a slightly 
cooler tempeirature. Afford water not toj 
abundanUy at the first, increasing the amount as 
the plants recover their health. 

Daisies in Bo^xino Green: D. W. Enoourage 
a smothering growth of the grasses by using 
Watson's Lawn-sand, fish, or other manures. 
If but few Daisies exist, spudding them out 
might be advisable. If the turf is much infested, 
nothing short of digging the ground and resowiog 
with the finer grasses will be of any use. 

Furze on 5 acres of Land : ff, W, C. You will 
find that seed sowing is more economical and 
satisfactory than planting. The land should be 
deeply ploughed and wdl harrowed, the seed 
being sown in drills and after covering, well 
rolled. 

Insects in Mushroom • Beds on Boots of 
ToMATOs, Ac. : B, P, The Uttle glassy-white 
worms are not Tylenohi, but the larvfe of a 
species of Sciara, and probably the S. fucata ; 
but in the absence of the perfect insect, it is 
impossible to state definitely to which species 
they belong. Many of the larve sent had 
pupat^ en route, which in due course will pro- 
duce very smill, swarthy, two-winged flies 
belonging to the order Diptera. The food of 
these larvae consists almost entirely of decayed 
vegetable matter. They often swarm in leaf- 
mould, dung, &C. ; and S. fucata has been 
known to attack young Wheat plants. Those 
in your Mushroom -house were carried in with 
the manure : and those present at the roots of 
your Cucumbers and other plants, were probably 
introduced in the compost, which, judging from 
the sample submitted, contains a Itfge percentage 
of decayed vegetable matter, such as these 
larv89 would revel in. You may attract the 
larv» hv inserting pieces of decayed Potato into 
the soil near the affected plants, and in the 
Mushroom-beds ; and if the perfect flies are now 
appearing, fumigation would destroy them ; but 
your safest course is to remove the affected soil 
and make a fresh start. B. y. 

Names of Plants: Correspondenis not answered 
in this issue are requested to be so good as to 
consult the following number,^Afay, 1, Selsgi- 
nella Wildenovii ; 2, Polystichum angulare ; 3, 
Nephrdepsis tuberosa ; 4, Asplenium luddum ; 
5, Begonia maenlata arsyrsea ; 6, Begonia 
inoamata metalica. — Lamo, 1, Dieffenbachia 
nobilis ; 2, Fittonia Pearoei, Codisum (Croton), 
but which variety it is not possible to say hv the 
poor specimen sent. — F, L, Stanhopea Wardi 
anrea. 



Parts-green for Spratiko Apple-trees : Viridig. 
First application, before the buds sttrt— im- 
portant ; second, just before the flowers open ; 
third, soon after the latter fall ; fourth, ten to 
fifteen days later ; fifth, ten to fifteen dsiys later 
if spot disease is severe ; and for borar at end of 
June. Formula : Paris-green, 1 lb. ; lime, 1 lb. ; 
water, 200 gallons. 

Peaches for Forcing: Old Subscriber, Alex- 
ander, Early Rivers, Early Grosse Mignonne, 
Doctor Uo|K, Grosse Mignonne, Noblesse, Belle- 
garde, Stimng Castle, and Albatross. These 
ripen in the oraer of their names. 

Pomegranate not Flowering : C, B, In your 
latitude (Sheffield) the plant should not be 
plaoed out^f-doors in the summer, but be 
afforded a warm situation in the greenhouse or 
intermediate-house, not shading it at any time. 
Look to the roots, and afford new soil in March, 
and ample drainsge. Pot firmly, in loam, peat, 
leaf-mould, and sand. The plant being deci- 
duous, should be afforded a good long rest in a 
cold place, seldom affording water in the winter. 
Keep the shoots fairiy thin, cutting out all 
those too weak to bear flowers, leaviug short 
snags to form rpurs. Keep it syringed well 
whust growing. The sort m pruning afforded 
the Plum and Apricot suits the Pomegranate. 

Pond Clearing : J. 8. The stuff is almost value- 
less, exciting when drjt m a dressing for poor 
ffrass-land. Beins destitute of all fibre, roots, 
sc., it sets togetner very closely when used 
alone, and is quite unsuited to the growth of the 
Rhododendron. 

Reducing the Height of Palms: A'. There is 
nothing to be done, if you cannot sink the recep- 
tacles m which they are growing into the floor 
of the house. They might live if yon headed 
them back, but their bcAuty, even should they 
throw out growths, would never be recovered. 

Roses. H.P.'s, doing well on their own Roots : 
B. /!, Vik and Vad»bro, Sweden, A. K. Wil- 
liams, Anna Alexieff, Baron Bonstettin, Baroness 
Rothschild, Baron Prevoet, Beauty of Waltham, 
Black Prince, Boule de Nei^e, Dr. Andry, 
Duchesse de Vallambrosa, Duchess of Bedfora, 
Duchess of Norfolk, Etienne Levet, Fisher 
Holmes, General Jacqueminot, Jules Maigottin, 
Lady of the Lake, Louis van Houtte, and many 
other hardy varieties. 

Topping an Araucaria excelsa : C. B, With 
a sharp knife partially sever the leader at any 
desired heieht, and let it hang down by a strip 
of wood and the bark. When in the course of 
time the wound makes a callus, it may be taken 
off ; insert in a pot in sandy soil, and place in a 
warm case to mMce roots, if the callas becomes 
black, place the cutting in fresh soil. 

Vermorel's Spraying Syringes: H, B, Scan 
our advertising columns, or make application to 
some horticultural sundriesmen, as Osman, An- 
derson, and Richards, whose addresses are often 
to be found rn our columns. 

Webs on the Bark of a Tree : P, Murray 
Thomson, Kilpunt, Broxburn. The conroicuous 
webs in the crevices of the bark of the Laburnum 
are not scales, but are the silken coverings made 
by female Psocidfe to protect their eggs. These 
insects are not iojurious to the trees ; they feed 
chiefiy upon the Protococci on tree trunks. R. y. 
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THE LONDON BOTANIC GARDEN. 

l^lOR more than two centuries Chelsea and 
-^ its vicinity has been celebrated for its 
gardens — botanic, nursery, market, private, and 
tea-drinking. It is still one of the Meccas of 
floriculture, and its Apothecaries' Garden 
remains to remind one of a time when the city 
was far distant, and Chelsea itself a rural 
hamlet. The private gardens have long since 
degenerated into back>yards, where Mignonette 
and Geraniums lead a brief and sooty existence 
of a few weeks' duration ; and the market- 
gardens have long since been elbowed some 
miles further out into the suburbs. The history 
of Chelsea and its various gardens would fill a 
fairly large volume, of which a very considerable 
portion would be taken up with Cremome 
Gardens and its manifold frivolities. 

Apart from the gardens of the Society of 
Apothecaries, no phase in the earlier history of 
Chelsea Gardens is more interesting than that of 
the London Botanic Garden, which William 
Salisbury successfully inaugurated in 1807, and 
which was in existence for about a quarter of a 
century. It is not easy to realise, in visiting 
Chelsea to-day, that men by no means very old 
remember the place when it was a pleasant 
retreat, with a distinctly countrified air about it. 
The penny 'bus and the underground railway 
have long since robbed it of its rural character. 
The rapid merging of Greater London into 
London proper has been the immediate cause 
of the obliterating of landmarks and historical 
spots without number, and among these the 
London Botanic Garden. 

Of William Salisbury, the man who planned 



and laid out this remarkable place, very 
little is known. In the OtnUemarCs Magaziiie 
of 1810, in an article describing his Botanic 
Garden, he tells us that he was in 1792 
a pupil of Curtis, whom he joined as partner 
in 1798. His first publication, Hori^u Fad- 
din^tonenaiSf was an exhaustive catalogue of 
plants cultivated in the garden of John 
Symmons, F.R.S., at Paddington House, to 
whom Salisbury was gardener, and to whom 
the book is addressed. The preface is dated 
September 25, 1797, and the writer speaks in 
very high terms of his employer's liberality and 
of his '* generous bounty," so that the catalogue 
was doubtless published at Mr. Symmons' 
expense. The catalogue is an extraordinary 
one, and the garden probably could have claimed 
to contain a greater variety of plants than any 
other private establishment in the kingdom. 
Close upon 4800 species and varieties of plants 
and trees, English and foreign, are alphabetically 
enumerated, first by the Latin and then by the 
English name, followed by an initial to indicate 
whether the particular plant is hardy, or stove, 
or greenhouse, and then the signs of the plant's 
duration. Curiously enough, my copy of this 
striking memento of a Paddington garden of a 
century ago is bound up with the second edition 
of James Bonn's Hortus Cantahngiensisy 1800, 
from which it would seem that the Botanic 
Garden, Cambridge, claimed to possess only 
about 5400 different species and varieties. 

Salisbury left Mr. Symmons soon after his 
elaborate catalogue was finished, and became a 
partner with William Curtis (the well-known 
nurseryman, and founder of the Botanical 
Magazine)^ at Queen's Elm, Brompton. Curtis 
died in July, 1799, and Salisbury (owing 
to the lease of the Brompton Garden being 
on the point of expiring) removed soon 
after to Cadogan Place, Sloane Street ; and 
it was here that he formulated and carried 
out the London Botanic Garden. The idea 
itself was not original, for Curtis had started a 
similar institution at his nursery garden near 
the Queen's Elm Turnpike, the subscription 
being one guinea per annum, or two guineas, 
which entitled the subscriber to seeds, roots, and 
so on, up to a certain value. Salisbury doubtless 
succeeded to Curtis's library of botanical books 
and extensive collection of drawings, and 
these, with the great variety of plants, formed 
the nucleus of the new gardens. 

The London Botanic Garden coiuisted of 
about six acres of ground, so arranged that a 
person could walk nearly two miles without 
entering the same path twice ; the whole form- 
ing, apart from its scientific arrangement, a 
"delightful promenade," as Faulkner states 
in his History of Chelsea (1829). The scope or 
aim of the garden is fully explained in the 
preface to Salisbury's Botanists^ Companion, 
which the author describes as an introduction 
to the knowledge of practical botany and the 
uses of plants either growing wild in Great 
Britain, or cultivated for the purposes of agri- 
culture, medicine, rural economy, or the arte. 
The book was published in two volumes by 
Longmans in 1816. The admission to the 
garden and library was one guinea for twelve 
months. During sunmier there were, on Mon- 
days and Thursdays, lectures written by 
Sidisbury himself, on botanical topics ; and 
about twelve excursions were made within 
three months to such places near London **as 
are known to produce the greatest number of 
plants." To attract those who cared for 
neither lectures nor excursions, the proprietor 



arranged for concerts on Tuesdays and Satur- 
days, from May to September. 

The Botanists^ Companion is, for the time, 
a really noteworthy compilation, and the 
arrangement is on a similar plan to that of 
Graefer's Catalogue (1789), and Galpine's Com- 
pendium (1806), and is one of the most com- 
prehensive works of its kind which had appeared 
in England up to 1816. 

A very considerable part of Sloane Street, 
between the Square and Cadogan Plaoe, was 
taken up by Salisbury's Botanic Garden, and 
for some years it was a very fashionable prome* 
nade. In 1820 the property changed hands, the 
new owner being aMr. Tate, who altered the place 
considerably, and converted it into a nursery. 
The London Botanic Garden, however, during 
' its existence, absorbed a number of interesting 
collections of both living and dried plants. 
G. Ackerman presented a number of new and 
undescribed plants from South America, includ- 
ing Echeveria grandifolia ; Capt. Paterson, of 
the East India Company, gave a ch«*ice collec- 
tion of Chinese plants ; a Mrs. Brown, of 
Cadogan Place, sent some Ceylon plants. It also 
absorbed Bullock's extensive collection of plants 
formed in Mexico ; and many rarities came 
from Mr. B. P. Staples, whose collection of 
Cacti is described in the Fhilosophical lVan«- 
actions by Mr. A. H. Haworth. Other 
benefactors included the Hon. and Rev. W. 
Herbert of Spofibrth, and the Right Hon. Lady 
Amherst. When the London Botanic Garden 
was in its prime, a plan was drawn up and 
engraved for the Oen(leman*s Mag<Azine (to 
which Salisbury was an occasional contributor), 
and published in the issue for August, 1810. 
This plan was republished as a frontispiece 
to the first volume of Salisbury's Botanists 
Companioih six years afterwards. 

It is not known for certain — or, at all events, 
I have been unable to ascertain— when the 
London Botanic Garden ceased to exist. Pro- 
bably, as is generally the case, it was encroached 
upon bit by bit. It was described by Faulkner 
in his History of Chelsea in 1829, but it is 
not alluded to hi any way by J. C. Loudon 
in the edition of his En^ydopcedia of Gardening, 
which appeared in 1835. As Loudon had lived 
at Bayswater for many years when Faulkner 
wrote his book, the London Botanic Garden 
must have been known to him, and if it then 
existed, would have received due notice in the 
Encydopcedia, It is, however, rather a curious 
fact, that Salisbury's publications are not men- 
tioned in either Uie Encydopcedia or in the 
Hortus Britannictis. Salisbury died in 1823. 

Early in 1816, Salisbury published, in addi- 
tion to the elaborate Botanists Companion, 
already mentioned, a small book of about 
200 pages (through Longmans), entitled. Hints 
addressed to the Proprietors of Orchards, atui 
to Growers of Fruit tn General.^* It consists 
largely of observations made during the 
previous summer in a tour through the 
cider counties of England. The author urges 
certain improvements in the methods of 
culture, and insists that no more fruit-trees 
should be grown on any farm than "can 
be allowed the proper management neces- 
sary to promote the ends for which they are 
intended." Two interesting points are revealed 
in the course of this little book : first, that 
several farmers near Pet worth "have this 
season paid their rents by the produce of their 
orchards ; " and secondly, that the author had 
just recently purchased, for the sake of propa- 
gation, the stock of new fruit-trees raised by 
Mr. Knight at Elton, near Ludlow. 
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Aft«r lekving the London Botanic Oftrden, 
Salisbury wrote one pamphlet, Tht Coitagen' 
AgrictUtural Companwn, 1622, which tui into a 
Mcond editioii in the seme year. This little 
book reveaU the fact that the author wa» itiU in 
biiHj'nBwi at his " nurieiy ground" at Brompton, 
Middlesex. In Mb pamphlet, Saliabury, in an 
address to the proprietors of landed estates in 
Great Britain, enlarges upon the necessity of im- 
provement in the education of the labourer and 
Ilia wife. Thia, he maintaioB, may be effected 
by inducing them to cultivate plots of land un 
what IB now known as the allotment syitem. 
Salisbury especially commends the syBtem, 
"adopted with the best effect" at Newnham 
under the Countess of Harcourt His CoUagen' 
AgriciUtural Com}taauiH had an extensive circu- 
lation, and it probably did much good; he con- . 
templated, in furtherance of thiB amelioration 
of the farm labourer's lot, a pamphlet on the 
culture and mansgement of bees, but he 
apparently did not live to finish the work. 
Althongh his name is not perpetuated in the 
usual manner; he undoubtedly rendered botany 
and hoTticultnre very considerable services, and 
worthily sustained, as a practical gardener, the 
good fame of his tutor and partner, William 
Curtis. W. Robtrti. 



NUR8 EBY N otes. 

CHINESE PRIMROSES, Ewj., AT READING. 
A LABOE exhibit at the Drill Hall, on January 9, 
afforded a foretaste of the duplay of Chincaa 
Primula* Messrs. Sutton ic Sons have now in bloom 
at Readiug. It was a most interestiDg collection 
of plants, and in one or two initanoes particnlarly, 
varieties posaesaing tloweia of new shadei of colour 
attracted much attention. Since then, however, 
we have bad the opportunity toinepect the entire 
coUection " at home," and it would be very difficult 
indeed to adequately describe the lovely effect of 
the thoiuaods of plants groaped in colours, in the 
many Bpsn-roofed hausea at the Portland B«ad 
Nursery, And in pasting, a ramark may be made 
unon tbe excellence of the booses jast mentioned. 
How admirable they are for the ciUtivation of 
Primnlaa, CyalainenB, or other dwarf -growing, 
partiilly delicate plants, that, blooming at a Beaaon 
of the year when the days are short, and the 
westter variable, rtquire all the light sod aunshine 
that may be obiainable ; and fresh air oocasionally, 
without the injurious acaonipaniiDenC of Ould 
draughts I Tbe task of many a gsrdeaer. who 
tries Lia utmoat to aucsesatiiUy grow and flower 
batches of ibese planli, and winter - blooming 
Pelargoninms, would be materially BBsiated did 
mean* permit o( his acquiring tbeie hrat casentiala. 
Tbe Reviing plants are grown for tbe pnrposa of 
producing seeds, and it has been found that small 



plants in fi-incb pots, or even Ibm, are beat initad 
to thia pnrpoee. Aooordingly, the seeds are not 
town, we bdieve, until midsummer has been passed, 
and if there are no " specimen " plants, with 
numbers of flower-apikes, and large foliage, they 
are little missed, for in proportioD the younger and 
smaller onea flower juat as freely and strongly, and 
are each as perfect a* tbe imagination oould deaire. 
In the work of developing auch flowers as tbe 
Primnla. tbe prooeaaea of selection, cnltivation, and 
cross- fertiliaation are all great factors. Which is 
the moat important matters little ; certain i* it, 
tbatouce orosa -fertilisation ia practised, selection 
beoome* essentiaL Both these proceetes may be 
observed in operation at Reading : here a flower 
baa been fertilised with pollen from a flower 
of a diatinot character, bnt possibly only in the 
matter of colour ; there, are a few plants with- 
drawn fmm a well-known strain. They have shown 
an improvement over the rest of the same strain. 



preserved tor years, it waa notioeaUs that varieties 
are kept so true from seed that little diSeTsnos in 
shade of colour even oould be detected in tbe large 
batchea of plants. 

Choici rixiD VAaixTus. 
Spewing now of aingle- flowered varieties, there 
are Snowdrift, Pearl, Pnrity, and Boyal White; 
the flnt-named is the earliest to bloom, and has 
many good qoalitiea, its pnre white flower* and 
fern -like foliage being very pretty. Peari is 
rather later, but it one of tbe best of growers, and 
has been a favoorite for nearly twenty yeaia. Royal 
White has dark foliage, and is thecetore distinct 
from the others of this colour ; its ftowets are 
large and beantifnlly fringed. Of varieties pro- 
dncing flowers other than white tbeie ia an ever 
increasing number, and in the known setts tbe 
strains hare been improved by intensll^iag the 
oolonra. Brilliant Bone waa very notioeaUe ss 



SOPHEO-LiELU x MARBIOTTIANA, 

Oh asveral occuioni Sir Wm. Marriott, The 
Down Honee, BUndford (gr., Mr. Denny), has 
exhibited examples of his pretty hybrid Sophro- 
Lolia, obtained by orossing fjeliaflava and Sophro- 
nitis grandiflora, and some variation in the dark 
yellow colouring of tbe flowera has been remarked. 
At the Royal Horticultural Society's meeting on 
January last, a plant of it showing a atill more 
remarkable variation was staged, and from it 
our illustration (fig, 20) waa prepared. The sepals 
and petals were yellow, with a flame-liko series 
of orange- scarlet flakes, extending from tbe base 
of each segment to the well-defined, clear, yellow 
margin. The lip was yellow, with daric reddish- 
orange markings, having some yellow lines ex- 
tending from the base. The whole flower, in 
colour, presented the appearance of one of those 
yellow and orange flowering Cannas, now so 
popular in gardens. 
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and it is from such that seeds may be obtained to 
maintain the strain at its present standard of 
quality, or possibly raiss it in a little degree above 
any previous condition. 

Cultivation, the other factor in development, ia 
often helpful, but sometimes a little tieuUesome. 
To cultivation is due, to a very large extent, tbe 
evolution of tbe semi-double type from single- 
flowered varieties, and the gain has been an 
immense one ; bnc its influence in aome directions, 
for instance npon tbe "star" or "stellate" 
section, is to bring tbeae free-flowering, graceful, 
habited plants, that recently have been accorded 
oonsiderabte popular favour, more and more into 
likenesi to the florists' type, and to order to preserve 
tbe simple form itia neoesaary to resist or nealralisa 
the Inflneooe cultivation would naturally exert upon 
it. Thus ia the work of maintaining and develop- 
ing a collection of Prtmulaa pursued. In one 
aection or "atr.iiu," a certain oharacteriatic ia 
encouraged ; in ao.itber lot of plants tbe same 
oharacteriatlo ia rigidly excluded. There are thus 
eodleaa balancing of influences, directing of ten- 
dencies, and shaking up of possible latent forces. 

Ab wb looked over the straina that havs beea 



being true, and in every respect desirable. Crimson 
King also is axoallent ; ita fine flowers are qn- 
usually fimbriated, and tbMs is a dark, narrow 
circle round tbe centre. A fem-leaved form of 
this variety has j net been prepared for distributioa. 
Brilliant Ruby, which superseded the old Ruby 
King, is a firat-rate red-flowered Primula of dwarf 
habit, bnt needa aome little encouragement hi 
order 1« get the btooms thrown well above tbe 
foliage. Then there are Reading Pink, whioh 
flowers moderately eariy; Oipsy Queen, one with 
bixarre'like flowers, whites aplaahed with rose t 
Rosy Qaeen, a pretty varie^, with fern folisgst 
Reading Scarlet, and othecs in the single- flowered 
aection, of which we will only farther allnde to 
thoaa known as "blue." The beet of tbeae is 
Reading Bine, having plain foliage, and very floe 
flowera. One known as Sutton's Blue has fern 
foliage, bnt is otherwise hardly so good ; and a 
new one obtained from crossing tbe Reading Bine, 
upon a white variety, ia the Cambridge Blue — this 
is of an exceedingly delioite tint, and with the 
very light green folisge has a aomeiriiat aith«liB< 
appearance. 
The semi-donble varisties appealed bamOfaL 
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They Boirer freely, are capable of reprodiicLion by 
■Md, aad though the flowen are not oE the same 
quality ■■ the old double WbEte, they are never- 
thsleii luefnl for button-holea and apny-making. 
There are varieties all true to colour ia pink, 
■oarlet, Mrmine, whit«, crimiOD, blue, aalmoD, and 
carnatioii 6ftked. The Carnatioa flaked lemi- 
doable is a rery popular variety, one of the 
■troDgwt grawen, and aa abundant bloomer. A 
new itoch of this has been obtained by cnnaing 
again with Crinuon KtDg. The floirera are tpolted 
rather than Baked, and the ipotLing ia very free. 
It ii only raoeatly that a aalinon tint bu buea 
produced by the double*, and we are not sure that 
it is ready for diMHbiition. Bat it will be very 
highly ^ipreciated when generally known, m the 
•bade ia perfect. 



habit of the pyramidalis itrain to aoqnire only part 
of the excellenoe in dower posteued by the floriata' 
type. 

The Most RiCKirr Novelties. 
A> typical of the bett of the noveltiM, our artist 
faaa reproduced ia fig. 2t fiowen and foliage of 
"The Du cheat," shown at the meeting at thelMII 
Hall above referred to, when an Award of Merit 
was recommended to the (Iriio. Theonm was one 
of CriiDBOn King and Peari, and this blending has 
reeulted in the charming aeedling variety. Ita 
floweritem is stroo); and erect, flowers large snd 
of much subatanae, having a j elluwiafa oeutre, and 
white, profately tlmbrtated petals, but around the 
eye is a starred ring of intense n>ie, which to some 
degree BufTares the white. We saw other noveltieK 
from this and similar crosses that will be certain to 
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The giant strains were not yet fally in flower, 
bnt there are giants in most of the colours, that ia, 
varieties that are grosser in all their parte, but 
prodnoe in oonaeqnenoe fewer leaves and fewer 
flowers than ordinary strains. 

The "star" or "stellate" Primula* quite de- 
serve reoommendation. They are eo free>bloom- 
iog, and their graoetnl, brkoohing, pyramidal habit 
gives to them mnch affect as winter flowering 
planta for dvooration. The flowers are ooly small, 
have no fimbrialion, bnt merely a wedge-like notch 
in the centre of aaah petal, jet are the planta so be- 
dcoked with them, that they are exquisite to behold. 
There is the white form and a pink variety, and 
a recent lilac-tinted on i An improved white on 
very dark foliage wag adinirvi'. In addition, there 
are varieties with new shades of oolour, and others 
more or less intermediate between the type and 
the florists' varieties. The latter are the leMt 
satistaotnry, beoanae the; forfeit the charming 



command admiration. Several of these resembled 
greatly the Dachess itself, bat were even more deli- 
cate, the colonr being softer. There were flower* 
of msgenta colour, red. vermilion, and a purple or 
plum-blue, and generally the e;e is jellow. The 
prooes* of "seleotion" and "fixing" baa to be 
applied to these, and the resolts should be most 
gratifying to levers of the Primnla. Among the 
novelties we should perfaapa include General 
French, a semi-double variety, also given an Award 
of Merit by the Royal Horticultural Sooiety on 
Jannary 9 ; it represents the best crimioD semi- 
donble np to date, and is most vivid. 

Contemporary with all the neirer varieties, we 
noticed a Hoe batch of the old white single- flowered 
alba magniSca, very true in atisin, and flowering 
with abnndant freedom. The most nseful, bnt 
rather dangerous, P. oboonioa, made another bonse 
very gay with its flowen of quite a different 
type. 



Thr CrrtAwrNf 
were not at their best at the time of our visit, biif 
though their freshness had been partly lost, there 
were hundreds of pUnta with a crop of flowert. 
Most of the varieties are well knovo. Of Whites, 
for instance. Butterfly we have seen again and 
again auqnitting itself with credit ; its flowen are 
very showy. The "Giant" White is of another 
character, its flowers are more tegular, prim, and. 
proper, but equally good. Then there ~«fe 
atntins to colour, auch as Rose, Cherry Ke9, 
Crimion, Purple, Pink, ftc. But surpassing ati 
of these latter in diatinctneas are the Varieties 
Vulcan, an eiceedingly rich crimson ; and Salmon 
Queen, a Cyclamen that may be identified in any 
oollection possessing the variety, Wehavenotseen 
anotherso distinct aCyolamen of thiscolonr. Mestn. 
Sutton ft Sons are very satisfied that they have' 
just acquired giant forms ot these two varietiel, 
bnt we suppose they will not be ready for diitrl- 
bntion at preaent. Each of them, though excelltet 
in colonr, has needed rather a stronger haM^ 
larger flowers, and stems that wontd carry then 
well above the foliage. 

We can hardly oonclnde such a note a* tilts 
without mentioning the enthnsisam of the' late 
James Martin, nnder whoae care tbeie planta wen 
for so long. Fortooately, Mr. McDonald, who 
baa snooeeded to the charge, bad worked side by 
aide with Martin for a great number of years. 



Orohid Notes and Gleanings. 



L,£LIA ANCEP3 AT ROSEFIELD. 
In Mr. De B. Cniwshay's gardens at Sevenoaks, 
so ably managed by bis gardener, Mr. Sidney Cook, 
Odontoglossnma have been the leading featnra.foi;, 
some yean, and the oolleetion ia rich in rnaox 
specially- named varieties of 0. criapnm and otiitr 
species. The whole o( the plant* in the four houste 
devoted to them ore in very fine oondition, and a 
large proportion of them are productng very strong 
fiower-spikss, though bnt a few aieyet in bloom- 
Some of the plants have been acquiring iooreaard 
vigour for many yeara, one example of Odonto- 
gloesnm oriapum, for instanee, since the year ISSO. 
A noticeable feature aboat both the hone** and the 
plant*, and one which givea a due to their soc- 
c«s*fnl cnltnre, no doubt, is that all are kept 
ecrapuloualy clean. 

The second specialty at Roeefiald, and the oae 
which ia making the best ahow of flowen at tke 
present time, is Italia anoeps, and of that specie* 
there is a very interesting oolleotion of naBed 
vsrietiee. Some ot the best ot them form a pretfy 
group at one end ot a curved span-rooted hooae, 
which seems to anit the planta perfeetly, though 
the grekter part of the plant* were atill in bnd at 
the time ot writing. 

For general giuden purposes, no donbt the 
easily-procurable good ordinary type of oolonred 
Lslia ancsps, with the now plentiful white L. 
anoepa Stella and L. anceps Sanderiana, are sa& 
cient ; they are free-flowering and ahowy, and 
answer moat pnrpoeea. Bnt to form a oollection of 
many.named varieties is not an easy matter, as 
such forms often have to bt increased by diviiions 
from the original plant, and the difficulty of this fa 
only known to those who have undertaken it. 

The plants in Mr. Crawahay'a collection are in 
admirable condition, and well fomiabed with 
flower-spikes, bat even in his skilful hands, not all 
the plants oan be made to bloom. Several pUnl* 
of one ot the earlieet of the importation* of whit« 
Lailia aucepa have never yet bloomed In thin 
couniry, althongh those of other importation* gave 
no tronble in that respect. The form allnded to, 
with ita long, thin, 3ahomburgkia ■ like psendo. 
bulbs, will no doubt be reoognieed by many 
growers who have had similar expi;rienoe of it. bi 
the centre of the group, side by side, ore two ver^' 
flnely- oolonred and related forms, viz. , L. aneepi 
Chamberlainiana, and L. a. Crawahayana. A 
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glance reTMli the main di&renoe, for the former 
hM a broader front lobe to tiie lip, while the hne of 
the latter ii a slightly darker purple-crimson. Per- 
haps the best and most distinct is L. a, Amesisna, 
'* Crawshay's variety,'* illustrated in the Ctardener^ 
CkrofUeUt January 22, 1898, p. 59, and which has 
always been much admired when shown. L. a. 
Mrs. De B. Crawshay is a very handsome dark- 
ooloured yariety, characterised by its rich and 
almost entirely claret-crimson lip, in which but 
little yellow is visible at the base. 

Among the white varieties in flower, two plants 
of the original L. anceps alba, one of the earliest 
albinos of typical L. anceps, appears to advantage, 
its white flowers with a yellow disc, and minas the 
dark markings on the side-lobes of the lip seen in 
other white forms rendering it quite distinct, and 
easily recognisable. Among others, L. a. Stella 
and L. a. Sanderiana are very effective ; while of 
the rare things not in bloom were noted a plant of 
the true L. a. blanda, the best variety of L. a. 
Hilliana, with four spikes ; L. a. Roseiicddiense, L. 
a. WiUiamsiana, a plant of L. a. Dawsoni from the 
original stock, and many other good forms. 
Arranged beside them were L^lia albida, with a 
pale yellow tint, and a very handsomely-coloured 
form of it near to L. a. Stobartiana, and some 
plants of L. Jongheana in bad. In the same 
house are a number of plants of Cattleya Wartce- 
wiccii, imported a good many years ago, and as yet 
uoflowered, like the unproductive form of white 
Ltelia anceps alluded to above. 

Suspended on one side of the house are a number 
of hybrids, the result of interesting crosses with 
Lielia anceps, and representatives of other genera 
(in one case Sophronitis grandiflora). All of these 
somewhat closely resemble in growth L. ancepe, as 
they have done in former crosses. Among other 
species in flower were some very pretty varieties of 
Odontoglossum Rossii majus, one with the inner 
halves of the petals densely spotted with dark rose 
spots, being specially distinct. 

All the plants are in excellent health, and the 
rare varieties are equal in vigour to the ordinary 
and as yet unflowered forms. 



Market Gardening. 



CODLEUMS (CROTONS). 

TfissB are now largely grown for market-sale. 
In establishments where Codiffiums are made a 
specialty of, their brightest coloars are fully deve- 
loped, aod it is found that most varieties will 
withstand exposure, provided that they are not 
taken from a high temperature whilst the leaves 
are young and tender. We have seen Codieums 
used with good effect in groaps of Chrysan- 
themums, and although the association perhaps 
is not a perfect one, it is difficult to obtain 
bright foliage from greenhouse plants ; and when 
the effect is desired for a short time only, it is not 
necessary to confine oneself to plants which would 
naturally grow in the same climate. Codiseum 
leaves are also very effective for use with cut 
flowers, and for a variety of such purposes. Those 
varieties that become a bright red colour are most 
valuable, but others that are bright yellow when 
highly coloured are much appreciated. 

CtUtttre, — The most important point in their 
cultivation is to secure strong, well coloured tops 
as cuttings. This can only be done by growing 
the stock plants under the most favourable con- 
ditions. They must be kept free from red-spider 
and thripe, and other insect pests. Frequent 
examination is necessary to prevent the plants 
from becoming infested before it is noticed. The 
bulk of the propagating may be done during the winter 
months, but it should not be oontined to this period. 
The system of "mossing" is recommended, as much 
larger plants may be thus established. Cut the stem 
half through and split it a little way up, putting in 
a wedge to keep the halves apart ; or, instead of 
cutting the stem, pierce it through with the point 



of a sharp knife, and insert the wedge. Then 
bind it up with sphagnum-moss and sand, and 
keep it moiit. Boots will be produced before very 
long, and the tops should then be removed and 
potted-up into a light sandy compost. Place them 
tor a time in a close propagating-pit to become 
established. If such tops are taken at different 
intervals it will not weaken the stock-plants so 
much as taking them at one time. In the case of 
plants having a single stem, the tops should not be 
taken until a good length of hard stem can be left. 
In taking cuttings, it is necessary to keep them 
fresh. They should be taken off and put into a 
close-pit, having a good bottom heat, with as little 
delay as possible. Young plants may be grown on 
in a high temperature, and afforded plenty of atmo- 
spheric moisture and exposure to the sun's rays, but 
after they have grown well a more moderate tem- 
perature and less moisture will enable the plants 
to finish off well. Althongh Codiseums in active 
growth delight in a high temperature, they will 
withstand cold much better than is generally 
supposed. During the autumn and early part of 
the winter, specimens may be kept tolerably cool. 
They will then start into growth much better in 
early spring. 

Varieties. — It is hardly necessary to enumerate 
these. The older sorts, such as Qaeen Victoria, 
Majesticum, and Evansianum, are still among the 
best. Mortfontaioiensis and Thomsonianum are 
worth growing in large quantities, as they always 
colour well, and make good plants ; the same may 
be said of Conn tees, La^ly Zetland, and Prince of 
Wales. Reidii and Emperor Alexander III. are 
fine varieties for autumn use. For market work 
it is better to start with a limited number of reliable 
sorts, and those who take up their culture generally 
find opportunities for acquiring sorts most suited 
for their purposes. A, H, 

Melons. 

Good Melons always command a ready sale in 
large towns duriog the summer and early autumn 
months, and especially so in London during the 
time Parliament is sitting. Sow the seed singly in 
3-inch pots three-parts filled with fine loamy soil 
and short manure (free from worms), at the rate of 
three-parts of the former to one of the latter, 
covering the seed with a little of the same mixture. 
Stand the pots on a board placed on the hot- water 
pipes, and cover them with a few squares of glass, 
afterwards giving sufficient tepid water to keep the 
soil uniformly moist. This is necessary throughoat 
the whole period of the plant's growth. When the 
plants appear through the soil, remove the glass 
and transfer them to a position near to the roof- 
glass, and a few days later top-dress with some of 
the same kind of warm compost as that in which 
the plants are growing, pressing this gently to- 
gether, and being careful not to touch the stems. 
Good free-growing varieties which are noted for 
the size, handsome appearance, and fine quality of 
the fruit which they produce with perfect freedom 
under ordinary treatment, should be grown. Car- 
ter's Earl's Favourite and Blenheim Orange possess 
the above-mentioned qualities in a marked degree. 
This I say from a long experience in the culture of 
both varieties. 

For the production of early Melons a lean-to 
house, facing due south or south-west, and effi- 
ciently ventilated, is undoubtedly the best, seeing 
that not any of the glass area is exposed to the 
biting north winds. However, I shall confine 
my remarks to low, span-roofed houses, this 
being the description of house generally erected by 
market gardeners. The glass and wood-work 
having been washed with soapy water, and the 
brick- work with hot lime- wash, proceed with the 
formation of the hillocks. These may be made at 
intervals of 2 feet and at 1 foot from the wall for 
the entire length of the house on either side of the 
central pathway. The mounds, or hillocks, should 
be about 15 inches deep and 2 feet wide at the 
base. The best soil at command should be em- 
ployed as a rooting medium, and one-third or 



more, of horse-droppings or peat-manure, according 
to the natural fertility of the soiL Lime-rubble 
may with advantage be added to the above-men- 
tioned ingredients in the proportion of one -fifth 
of the whole, if easily obtainable. The comport 
should be warmed by putting it into the house or 
houses at least three days before being Inxmght 
into contact with roots of the plants. When the 
little plants have made two or three rough leaves, 
they should be transferred one to each hillock, m^lrin g 
the soil quite firm about them in planting, and 
afterwards affording tepid water to settle the 
soiL Put a small stick to each plant for support, 
and secure it to the first wire of the trellis. Do 
not stop the leading shoota until they have nearly 
reached the top wire of the trellis, the object being 
to obtain an equal set of fruit, and an even 
distribution of it over the plants. This may be 
achieved by pinching out the first flowers that show 
on the laterals proceeding from the base of the 
individual plants, and afterwards trained to the 
first set of wires. Thus treated, they will produce 
side shoots from the base of each leaf- stalk abng the 
entire length of the stem, and in their production 
the latter will thicken considerably. Superfluous 
growths should, however, be pinched off at one joint 
from the main stem. Train the shoots forming the 
plants at about 15 inches from one another on 
either side anglewise, and when they have made 
two or three joints of growth, stop theoL When 
the flowers are open, fertilise them in the ordinary 
way with the small (male) flowers about mid-day, 
when the pollen is dry. Stop the fruit-bearing 
shoots at one joint beyond the fruit, and when it 
can be seen beyond doubt which fruits are going to 
swell, remove all of the superfluous ones — leaving 
from five to seven of the best and most even-sixed 
fruits upon each plant. 

Seven fruits will be none too many for ordinarily 
strong-growing plants to ripen. All superfluous 
growths and fiowers appearing after the fruits have 
began to swell should be kept persistently pinched 
out, so as to avoid anything approaching crowding 
of the shoots, and needless exhaustion of the plants. 
Damp the plants over-head and the house generally 
with tepid water, morning and afternoon on bright 
days. Ventilate somewhat freely during favour- 
able weather to secure short-jointed growth. As 
soon as the roots push through the sides of the 
hillocks, add a layer of the same kind of compost 
as that in which the plants are growing, a couple of 
inches thick, and continue to make such additions 
until the intervening spaces are filled to within 
an inch or so of the top of individual hillocks, 
thereby preventing the possibility of the stems of 
the plants and the soil immediately about them 
becoming too damp by the lodgment of water. 

Very little moisture should be distributed in the 
house when the plants are in flower, or when the 
fruits are approaching maturity. A miwimwtn 
night temperature of 65** to 70** should be aimed at, 
and 5' higher by day, with fire-heat, running the 
temperature up to 85*" with sun-heat, air being 
given at this point when the fruits are swelling, 
running the temperature up to 90** or 95* when 
closing the house, and distributing plenty of teind 
water over the plants, walls, and pathways, same 
time. Should aphis effect a lodgment on the 
plants, fumigate in the evening with XL-AU 
vaporising compound. When the Melons have 
become nearly full-grown, they should be sup- 
ported by two cross-bands of matting secured to 
the trellis. When the Melon crop has been takei^ 
the house can be prepared for, and planted with, 
Tomatos for a late crop. H. W, Ward, 



The Rosary. 
♦ 

The present is a good time to examine the Bosa- 
bushes, and note any blanks caused by frost, old 
age, and so on. On looking over our own, I do not 
find so much harm from frost as was feared after the 
spell of very sharp weather experienced in Deoember. 
The majority of the plants have well-matured wood. 
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(, aapecitUy tmong the Hybrid 
Chinu and Bonrbont, the buds ftre puihing into 
grovth. No time ahoold b« loat in completing the 



glau there are insect peats to oontend with 
M the dayl oomTiienoe to lengthen, Eirlj 
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I not y*t been against tbeie are not only mach cMier, ufer, and 

more eSeottia], but the neceesit; for using stroiif: 

Pol Bomt sfaoold be pmned and bronght under solutions oE inasotloides is avoided. Too often it 

cover, not tor forcing, but in order t« preaerve happens that the remedies applied do almost u 

then horn exoassire wet and the extreme changes mnoh harm as the inserts. Uto the syringe freely 



upon fine days, bnt let It be early, that the folh^ 
may become fairly dry by night. 

Very many growers afford too much rentilatfo'n 
to Boses when in early growth. Far better is it to 
regulate the temperatnrs withoat this and to avoid 
draughts, which are oertaiu to oause mildew, and 
more or lass to check the growth at a most critieal 

Soils for Roiet. — All lorera of the Bom wonld do 
well to get tha little treatise upon SoUt for Ro*t*, 
iasn«d by the National Rose Society ; althou^ 
thia doei not t«ll na jnst what is the beat soil, it 
gives most valuable hints. 

It may intarset readers of the Oardaien' 
Chrtmidt to know that npon Chriatmat Day, quite 
a nice bunch of dowers of Heine Marie Henriette 
was cat from the open here. This is a grand old 
climber Rose, and wheo allowed to grow at will it 
is seldom out of flower from the end o( Hay antU 
sharp frosts arrive. The hips upon the hybrid 
seedling Briara are still most showy. In one warm 
corner, and wliere a lew pUnta are uaed to hide a 
low building oontoiuing a steam-boilar, the Sweet 
Briar is bursting into leaf safficiently to draw 
attention by its perfnme. Seldom have the bads 
woiked during the previons sommer looked more 
pramising than those in this neighbourhood at the 
present time. Whether upon the many varieties 
of dwarf stooks or standard Biiaca, it ia the same. 
A. Piper. Uetjicld. 

THE ABYSSINUN BANANA, MUSA 
BN8ETE. 
We are indebted to the Director of Eew for the 
photograph of a bunch of fruits of Musa Eosete, 
reprodaced in tig. 22. The plant baa been repre- 
sented in the pages of the Oardtntrg' Chronicle on 
several occasions, notably in 1881, voL iv., p. 435 ; 
where two very fine specimens are shown in a view 
of Jamaica scenery ; and in a supplement to the 
issne for December S, 1894, where it is shown grow- 
ing in the open air in the garden of Mr. Howard Fox, 
at Rose Hill, Falmouth. Flowering examplea may 
row and then be seen in the hoasee at Eew. The 
banch of fruits now figured was forwarded to Kew 
by a Covent Garden agent, who had received itfram 
the Azores as a " peculiar Palm fruit, which might 
be obtained in quantity from that island." The 
diameter of the banch was 12 inches. The fruits 
were not mature, conseqnentlytbey did not contain 
the large seeds which this species generally produces 
abundantly. In this respect, and also in the fmit 
being cotiaceooi, dry, and inedible, M. Ensete differs 
from the Banana proper. M. eapientum. The soft 
inside of the "stem" (really the folding baaes of 
the leavea), is, according to thetraveller Brace, the 
best of all vegetables. When boiled, it haa the 
tasle of the best new Wheat-bread not fully baked. 
Only tbe white " heart " of the stem is eaten ; 
this is well boiled, eaten with milk or bntter, a 
it is wboleicme, nourishing, and easily digeated. 
M. Ensete is a native of Abyssinia and equatorial 
Africa, but it ia now widely distributed in the 
tropics. Young plants of it are uaed for summer 
effect in the London parks. According to the Stw 
Bvllelin, the total weight of a single plant grown 
in tbe tropics is about a qaarter of a ton. 



SWEET PEAS. 

The first «-eek in Febrnary is a suitable time to 
make sowings of Sweet Peas. The seeds may be 
town to tbe number of five in a 3)-iacb pot in 
sandy soil, placing tbe seed-pota in a cold gltas- 
house. In tome light soils and warm district* tbe 
seed may be sown in tbe month of November, but 
tbe gain by this early sowing ia doubtful. The 
plant itoos DOl make much headway before April, 
and I fail to lee the advantage of autumn sowing 
over (hat of sowing in pots in oold houtea and 

The aim of the gardener should be to obtain 
plants S feet in height early in August. Some per- 
tons may think this an extraordinary height lo 
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wish Sweet' Peas' to grow to, but' from experienoe I 
dkn uy the higher they grow the better they 
flower, and we oanoot have too maeh bloom from 
9#e6t Peas. Now that Tsrieties are so numeroas, 
tfa^ oorreot method would appear to be to set oat 
tft sdw in clomps, and by that means keep the 
tArleties distinct from each other, not only for the 
■tike of seed saving, but for a display also. When 
growing side by side, there is no fear of the 
Tiftfeties beooming mixed from inooolatioo by 
iBseots, as it is not possible for any insect to cross- 
fsriiliae varieties as in the case of many plants, 
owing to the development of the sexual organs 
prior to the expansion of the blooms. 

There is no flower in the garden which is capable 
of affording snob large returns for the amount of 
labour expended on it as the Sweet Pea, com- 
mencing, as it does, to unfold its blossoms in June, 
and given the right kind of treatment, continuing 
till checked by frost. A long season of steady unin- 
terrupted growth is the chief point to aim at. In 
growing Sweet Peas there are three common mis- 
takes which are made. First, the seed is sown 
much too thickly, in consequence of which the 
plants are so much crowded that continued vigorous 
growth is impossible. I like to see side shoots 
that extend to a length of 6 feet, then I am sure the 
plant is not lacking in vigour, and there will be a 
corresponding quantity of blossoms. The blooms 
should be furnished with 10 inches, or more, of 
stalk, and most of theee carrying four blooms. 
Another mistake, and a common one, is not to 
gather the blooms. The harder the flowers are cut 
the mere numerous they become, the flowering 
season being thereby extended; whereas, if few 
blooms are cut, a full crop of seed-pods is the result, 
which, whilst they are maturing, rob the plant and 
bring flower-production to a standstill Let the 
Ueoms be removed frequently, and thus obtain a 
soooeision. The third mittake is to withhold water 
daring spells of dry weather, when the plants should 
be in active growth. Some persons are apt to put 
the blame on an attack of mildew, but they forget 
how little they do to prevent such an attack. 
Drought at the roots is the common, and I might 
say, the only cause of mildew on Sweet Peas. 
Affording a mulch of half -rotten manure long before 
the mildew is discernible would be a step in the 
right direction, but too little attention is paid to 
the matter of muIchiDg. Abundance of water at 
the roots, and occasiooal heavy applications of 
liquid manure are important matters. 

By sowing the seeds in pots in cold frames at the 
time named, an early growth is obtained without 
iqcoiringany trouble from slugs. When ihe pots 
are filled with roots let the plants be re-potted into 
small 32's, employing a compost consisting of two 
p«rts turfy loam, and one of half-decayed horse- 
manure; whenever the weather is suitable draw 
th^ lights off from the frame, so as to ensure stocky 
growth. 

JSarly in the month of April strong plants 1 foot 
high will be provided, which, when set out in the 
open ground, will start into kindly growth forth- 
with. As a means of support nothing is better 
than untrimmed Pea - stakes, fixed perpendicu- 
larly alongside the plants soon after planting, 
in order that the tendrils may ding directly they 
are long enough. It is at this time that mulching 
is best carried out. 

My note would not be complete without k selec- 
tion of varieties. Like many other popular flowers, 
the varieties of Sweet Peas have increased so fast 
that a selection of the best is not easy, there being 
no fewer than 200 varieties in commerce. The 
following four dozen will give a good display if the 
oultnral conditions are of the right kind, as they 
embrace the best of both old and new varieties. 

In white- flowered varieties we have Sadie Burpee, 
Hanohe Burpee, and £mily Henderson, all very 
fine sorts, possessing the points most desirable in a 
Sweet Pea. In blue, we have Countess of Cadogan 
and Navy Blue. In blush, Mrs. Fitzgerald, 
pachese <^ Satherland, and Countess of Aberdeen, 
dai^t-doloured sorts are well represented by Duke 



of Westminster and Duke of Clarence. Creamy- 
white varieties are pleasing, and the best are Lemon 
Qaeen, Lady Beaoonsfield, and Venus. Crimson 
is well represented by Salopian, Mars, and Firefly. 
Duke of Sutherland and Shazada afford desirable 
indigo tints. Telling varieties of lavender are 
found in LadyOrisel ^milton. Lady Nina Balfour, 
and Countess of Radnor. Lady Skelmersdale and 
Colonist are representative of lilac tints. Of dis- 
tinct magenta. Calypso, Othello, and Black Knight 
are reoognised as being the best. The mauve- 
coloured Fascination is a desirable variety. The 
orange- coloured section has now become a large 
one, and Lady Mary Carrie, Gorgeous, Countess of 
Powis, Chancellor, and Triumph are nice examples. 
In pink, we have Duchess of Westminster, Countess 
of Lathom, Hon. F. Bouverie, and Lovely, which 
are the cream of this tint. Monarch is a desirable 
purple-coloured variety. Varieties of rose colour 
are numerous. Lord Kenyon, Mrs. Dugdale, Prince 
of Wales, Splendour, and Apple Blossom are all 
first dass. In scarlet. Prince Edward of York 
deserves extended cultivation. Striped varieties 
are numerous, but not so popular as some other 
types. Admirers of this class may choose with the 
surety of having something nice from Aurora, Mrs. 
Joseph Chamberlain, Duchess of York, Princess of 
Wales, and Senator. Yellow is a colour that has 
many admirers, especially if it be pure in tone. 
Queen Victoria gives blooms large and in every way 
desirable ; in fact it would be diflicult to select a 
variety more pleasing in any colour. Cream of 
Brockhampton is an improvement upon Mrs. 
Eckford, itself desirable where numbers are 
required. E, M, 



The Week's Work, 

FBX7ITS UNDER GLASS. 

B/ J. Roberts, Ganlenar to f^e Duko of PortUnd, Welbeck 

Abbey, Workiop. 

PtOLchtB and Nectarines. — The advancement of 
the early house from the flowering to the growing 
stage will necessitate close attention to disbudding. 
But the young growths are the principal promoters 
of root action, and if these are removed in too great 
quantities a check may be given to the regular 
supply of sap to the young fruit. At the same time, 
a too large crop of growths has a tendency to rob 
the fruit of the necessary nourishment. Kemove 
first a few of the strongest and worst- placed buds 
at the base of the shoots, allowing one on the upper 
side to remain to form a shoot for future bearing. 
The thinning out of young growths must be done 
at intervals of a few days. A few of these 
if growiuff in connection with well-placed fruits 
in the middle of the shoots, may be left till last, 
and then be shortened to two or three leaves 
with the thumb-nail. The strong tendency of 
the shortened shoots to draw sap will benefit 
the young fruit. In order that the trees may 
start deuily, ^ve them a thorough syringing, 
and fumigate with XL- All. A night tempera^ure 
of 55*", with a rise of 5^* by day, is quite sufficient 
at present. Succession -houses may be started as 
required to meet the demand, or retarded, if needs 
be, to meet any special occasion. Where new 
houses are ready for planting, the beet tree, 
whether standard or dwarf, is one that has been 
lifted annually for three seasons before being taken 
under glass. This ensures a mass of fibrous roots, 
and subsequent fruitful growth. Reliable varie- 
ties for early forcing are -.—Peaches : Amsden 
June, Alfred, and Hale's Early. Nectarines : 
Earl^ Rivers, Pr^coce du Croncels, and Lord 
Napier. Mid-season Peaches : Crimson Galande, 
Grosse Mignoone, Royal George, Violette H&tive, 
Dymond, and Bellemde. Nectarines : Dryden, 
Violette Hative, Pine-apple, Humboldt, and 
Spenser. Late Peaches : Barrington, Nectarine 
Peach, Princess of Wales, Sea Eagle, Gladstone, 
and Lady Palmerston. Victoria is the best late 
Nectarine. 

Strawberries. — The earliest plants will soon be in 
flower, and this is the only critical stage in forcing 
Strawberries. If the flower trusses are strong, 
and thrown well up above the crown of leaves, 
the prospect of a good set will be favourable. The 
Strawberry-blossom contains many stignias, and 
these are not ready for pollination at one time, but 



usually develop from the top of the fruit down- 
wards. The failure to set one or more of these 
stigmas produces irregularity in the shape of the 
fruits. Remembering, also, that the flowers open in 
Bucoeseion, it will be seen that much patianoe is 
required during the flowering period. The con- 
ditions most favourable to a perfect set are 
an elevated position on shelves near the glsss, 
a moderately dry state at the roots, a liberal 
supply of fresh air free from cold currents, 
and a rather dry atmosphere. Advantajze must 
be taken of fine days to distribute the poflen over 
the principal blossoms. This may be done with a 
very soft brush, and a wooden fan about a foot 
square with a stronff handle is also useful to assist 
in the pollination of Strawberries. It is used as a 
wisk for creating a sharp movement of the air, and 
thus setti ng free the pollen. Temperatures of 50* to 
55^ by night, and 65" on sunny davs, is suffioieiit 
for the trees whilst in flower. Introduce succession 
plants into warmth every fortnight. 



PLAKTS UNDE& GLASS. 

By T KifWAKDs, Plant Foreman, Rojal Oardena, Frogiaore. 

Stove PlanU. — If the cleaning of plants (as pre- 
viously advised) is finished, the potting of t^e 
various species of stove-j^ants snould now be 

Sushed on, a commencement being made with 
larantas, Anthuriums, Alocasias, and other orna- 
mental foliage plants. Specimens which have 
grown beyond a convenient size may be divided 
with more safety at this season than if the operation 
be deferred, as then the danger of the leaves 
being scorched and disfigured is very great. Each 
plant should be examined, and re-potted where 
this is found necessary, and top-dressed in others, 
removing as much of Uie old spent ball as possible 
without injury to the roots. Alocasias and 
Anthuriums succeed in a compost oonsisting of 
fibrous-peat one half, and hand-picked loam, wiUi 
the dust shaken out. one quarter ; the remainder 
being made up with sphagnum-moss, silver-sand, 
and bone-meal. Marantas should be potted lightly 
in peat, leaf -mould, and a small quantity of 
loam, plenty of sand being incorporated with 
the whole. It is advisable to maW warm all 
composts intended for use with stove - plants 
before use. Nepenthes do not require much 
rooiing • space, success depending chiefly on 
atmospheric moisture. Remove with a pointed 
stick as much of the old material as possible, and 
replace it with Orchid-peat, live sphagnam-moss, 
and clean crocks. If any of the plants are getting 
leggy, let them be cut down to two or three 
leaves. Cuttings of Nepenthes strike freely if 
placed through the hole of an inverted fiO-pot in a 
propagating frame, stood on cocoa-fibre refuse dust, 
or on sphagnum-moss, and frequently syringed. 
Whilst in this stage they should be syringed 
occasionally, and as soon as the roots are visinlr, 
the tops should be potted into 60*s, the same kind 
of treatment being continued till they become es- 
tablished. Afterwards hang them near the roof. 

Humeae seem to be coming into fashion again. 
The final potting of tliese plants may soon be 
carried out, using pots from 9 to 10 inchtMi in 
diameter. A compost consisting of liffbt fibrous 
loam, flaky leaf- mould, and sand suits the needs of 
the plants admirably. Keep the plants in a oool 
greenhouse, avoiding sudden cnanges of temperature. 

THB KITCHEN GABDEK. 

Bj A. Obapmav, Oardener to Oaptaln HoLioap, Wsslonblrt, 
Tetborr. OlooMsterthire. 

Early Peas, — ^These may be easily grown under 
glass in hot-water pits or frames, if suflicient 
light is afforded to induce sturdy haulm. If 
sown in pots choose 8-inch ones, place a few 
crocks at tne bottom, fill the pots for three-quarters 
of their depth with a mixture of fibrous loam, leaf- 
mould, and a small quantity of half-inch bones. 
The seeds may then be sown moderately thickly. 
The plants when 3 inches high may be left eight m 
a pot ; the temperature by day at the commence- 
ment should be 55° and not exceed 60% air 
being admitted in favourable weather. When the 
roots of the plants fill the soil, a top-dressing of 
the same materials should be afforded, and small, 
well sprayed Pea-sticks placed around the rim of 
the pot. When the pods are formed, occasional 
applications of liquid-manure will help them con- 
siderably. The varieties William Hurst, Chelsea 
Gem, and Early Sunrise, are of dwarf growth, 
snooeeding admirably under pot culture. 
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PecM Oui^/'docnrt.^'FoT the earlieat cropi oat* 
joore, ExQoiaD, American Wonder, and Farliest^f • 
All, may now be sown to the number of twelve seeds 
10 each 6-inch pot, and the latter plaoed in ffeotle 
heat till germination takes plaoe, and then be ahif ted 
to a cool frame close to the glass. Ventilate the 
plants by degrees, admitting more and more air 
till the plants are 4 inches high, when planting- 
out mav take place. The earljr crop of Peas 
shoald be taken from a border in the front of a 
tonth or west wall, which should be prepared by 
deep trenching and ridging, in order that it may 
bp dried and pulverised oy the sun and wind. 

Qay]yioiMr9. — Plants of Walcheren raised in 
September and pricked out into cold frames must 
be afforded free ventilation, or a check will follow 
the planting-out. In order to be prepared for a 
poniDle de&iency of plants, seeds of tne varieties 
Extra Early Forcing and Early London may be 
sown forthwith in pans or seed-boxes, placing these 
in a gentle heat and near the glass. When the 
seedlings show the second leaf, prick them out into 
beds in pits and frames, in order to gain size and 
strength before planting them out-of -^wrs. These 
plants will then form heads of a moderate size by 
the end of the month of May. 

Cahbagti, — Beds planted in the autunm should 
have every vacancy in the lines planted up from 
the reserve or the seed-beds ; and if the demand for 
Cabbages is large, seed of All Heart and Veitch*s 
Barliest-of-AU may now be sown, and the seedlings 
treated in the same manner as advised for CauU- 
flowers. 

THE FIiOWBB GABDEN. 

By J. Bbitbow, Oardener to the Earl of Ilohester, Abbotubory 

Outle, DoTMt 

Tht DahlicL — ^Tubers of varieties selected for 
prc^agating may forthwith be placed in a warm- 
house, or on a hot-bed, beins set fairly doee 
toffether with coooanut- fibre rerase or coarse leaf- 
sou packed round and over them, to a depth 
of from 3 inches. In whatever manner heat is 
aflforded to start the tubers into growth, Uiey 
shMd be afforded plenty of light from the 
moment they commence to put forth shoots. When 
a shoot has reached a length of 4 inches it is fit for 
making a cutting [a heel]. Such cuttings may be 
interted singly in pots filled with sandy soil, which 
may be plunged to the rim in a hot-bed frame 
having a warmth of 70° to 75\ 

Cannv. — These useful plants should be got into 
growth early this month, potting them into rich 
soil, and affording good drsinage. Plunge in mild 
bottom-heat, ana on signs of root activity being 
noticed, afford tepid rain-water, increasing the 
quantity as the roots fill the soil. A suitable tem- 
perature is one of from 60" to 65^ Choice or new 
varieties may be now increased by division of the 
root, taking care that each piece is furnished with 
a^ bud. Choose pots to suit the size of the divi- 
sionak Plunge these in a hot-bed such as I have 
recommended for striking Dahlias. Afford water 
sparingly until a move is noticeable in the growth, 
when a little mere may be applied; but much 
caution is needed at this stage, or decay will be set 
up in the rhizome. 

PoUing-plcmts, — Various kinds of soil may 
now be got in readiness for potting purposes; 
sifting light leam, leaf-mould, grit, &c., and 
mixing, and otherwiM preparing the different 
oomposti, so as to suit the plants to be potted. 
Let pots of all the suitable sizes be wasned or 
boogbt in, and let them be kept under cover. 
FdMTgoniumi which have been rooted in the 
utnal sort of box must be potted before over- 
crowding weakens them ; and in potting, the 
soil should be dry enough to allow of the soil 
baioff made firm without it sticking to the gardener's 
baDOS. The best soil is one of which two-year- old 
pasture-loam forms three-quarters of the whole. 
Not much hard drainage is required in the pots ; 
one or two concave pieces, hollow side downwards, 
and a bi^ pinch of roughish loam or dried horre- 
dung being enough. Hooted cuttings of Lobelia 
erinuB in variety msy in turn be potted, and re- 
placed on shelves where they were rootf d. These 
potted plants will in turn afford cuttings, which 
are very useful where large numbers are needed. 

Echevtria secwida glavca, Mentha Pulegxym, and 
Seduma which are pricked out thickly in slightly- 
warmed frames should have the lights drawn off 
the f rimes on bright days. 

8ied$, — ^Weather permitting, a sowing may be 



g 
made of Sweet Peas, sowing thinly in lines. Seed 
of alpine plants may be sown in small plots, making 
the soil firm by patting it with the back of a spade. 
Cover with fish-netting raised above the soil, and 
set traps for mice. 

Bedding Plant$. — After foggy and wet weather 
let all kinds of plants be deaiid of decaying leaves, 
affording plenty of air when the weather is not 
frosty. If the coal-ashes oo which the plants are 
standing is very moist, replace it with fresh mate- 
rials, and make use of the hot- water pipes during 
the day in conjunction with ventilation to drive 
out damp. Calceolarias, after clearins away de- 
cayed leaves, should have charcoal • dust strewn 
between the cuttings, in order to arrest decay. 
Verbenas, being subject to attacks of mildew, 
should be kept in a dry, warm house, near to 
the roofglaas, and if a dusting with sulphur be 
afforded in early morning the spread of mildew 
will be arrested. 

Oeriercd Remarks, — Duriuff mild weather cover- 
ings which were placed at the base of half-hardy 
plants may be partially removed in the warmer 
parts of the country, but in the colder parts there 
should be no hurry to remove anything yet. 



THE HA&DY FBTTIT GABDEN. 

By A.' W4RD, Gardener, Stoke Bdlth Park, Hereford. 

Bush Plums, — ^The pruning of Plums is similar 
to that of the Apple and Pear, excepting that the 
young breast shoots and others left for forming 
fruit-spurs need less severe cutting beck ; at the 
same time they should not be left of any greatlength, 
or the bushes will become very dense with 
growths. Some gardeners leave a greater number 
of branches in the Plum than in the Apple, but 
this I consider to be mistaken practice, quite as 
heavy a crop of fruit, if not heavier, being 
obtained from bushes the branches of which are 
kept thin and the centres open. Bush Plums are 
more economical than standard trees, as the bushes 
may be planted at 9 feet apart each way. It is 
probable that to keep bushes fruitful root-pruning 
and lifting will have to be performed once or 
twice ; but afterwards they bear well. 

Pyramidal Apples, Pears, and Plums.— These 
require exactly the same treatment as bushes, with 
the proviso that the leading shoot must be retained 
for the extension in heisht in the case of young trees 
that have not reached their limit, lliese shoots 
should have the tips removed. 

Maiden Trees. — Such of these as consist of a 
single shoot should be cut back to a point where 
there are five prominent buds, if they are to be 
trained as pyramids ; whereas for forming bushes 
four buds will sufiice, a leading shoot not being 
required. 

Bui^h CAerri<»j9.— Culinary varieties, such as the 
Morello, Belle Magnifique, and Kentish, will simply 
need the shoots to be thinned out where crowded, 
the weakest wood being that first removed, after- 
wards taking out the remainder if the crown is 
stUl too dense. The use of nets in protecting the 
fruit of the Cherry is apt to cause the trees to 
assume a drooping habit of growth, and is a check 
on upward growtn. Those who have but a small 
wall area at command should always adopt this 
method of growing the Morello and kindred varie- 
ties, for the trees may be planted at 6 feet apart, 
and will in a few years form a very fruitful hedge. 
Dessert varieties of the Cherry, if they were sum- 
mer-pruned, will require only a shortening of such 
leading shoots and apurs as may have grown to too 
great a length. Desert Cherries in bushes, in 
order to keep them healthy and vigorous, are better 
cultivated on the extension than the restrictive 
method. 

Cleansing Trees and Bushes. — Pruning finished, 
spray the trees, &c., with the caustic soda in 
solution as previously recommended, before the 
borders are pointed over. Trees infested with 
American-blight should be well brushed on stems 
and branches with petroleum emulsion, and the roots 
laid bare for a yard or two : and if any of the insects 
are found, sprinkle with water to which petroleum 
has been aoded, at the rate of two fluid ounces to 
each gallon of water, or use strong soap ends in- 
stead. Remove the soil which has covered the 
roots and char it, replacins it with soil from the 
vegetable Quarters, or with fresh loam. Trees 
covered wiUi moss and lichen may be washed with 
caustic soda. 



THE OBOHID HOUSES. 

By W. fl. Tooiro, OroUd Grower to Sir FaaoiaioK Wioav, 
Bart, Olare lAwn. Bast Sheen. 

Masdet>aUias.—OTC\A<diA at this season begin to 
make slow growth, generally necessitating an 
examination of the roots and rooting material. 
Amongst the first to need attention are Masde- 
vallias. To enumerate the varieties would occupy 
too much space here, and it will suffice to say that 
with few exceptions, viz., M. tovarensis, and those 
of the Chimaora section, Masdevallias may now be 
resurfaced with fresh material, or repotted as the 
case may require. This, however, only applies to 
plants that need not be pulled apart when repotting 
them, for where such an operation is necessary, 
better results will be obtained if it be carried out 
later in the year. Small plants and others which 
require larger pots and pans to hold them in^ an 
unseparated state, may be safely repotted forthwith, 
The strong varieties as M. Harryana, M. ignea. 
M. Veitchi, &c , are suitably accommodated in 
pots; but M. ShutUeworthi, M. muscosa, M. 
Wageneri, M. tridactylites, and othera of a similar 
nature, thrive better when grown in suspended 
pans. Pots and pans should be three parts filled 
with clean crocks, and afterwards a compost con- 
sisting of one half of fine textured peat, and one 
half of clean living sphagnum, well incorporated 
with each other. Plants about to be repotted 
should have no water afforded them for a few days 
previously, in order that the stale materials may 
be picked out readily ; and when the new is placed 
about their roots, the condition of the plant can be 
easily ascertained, and water afforded accordingly. 
For some considerable time a moist condition 
should be maintained, but prolonged saturation 
at this season causes the leaves to drop. It is seldom 
necessary to break the pots in order to detach the old 
compost from the roots, and the clean pots used 
should be proportionate in size to the plants. 
The material should be worked in evenly and 
made firm about the roots, but not pressed very 
hard, or elevated above the rim. Sand is often 
used with the compost, but excepting river-sand 
from tmpdllnted streams, it is of little value, and 
finely -broken crocks are better for securing poro- 
sity. For some time after repotting, a uight 
sprinkling of the surface will supply the plants 
with all the moisture they require. 

Pfialanopsis of all species, more especially those 
that have just flowered, should be given a short 
season of rest, by restricting the amount of water 
afforded, allowing a moderately low temperature, 
and a drier air. Soon after blooming, the oldest 
leaves turn yellow and fall away, and attempts are 
sometimes made to avert this by affording much 
moisture, and thereby, in my opinion, render them 
more susceptible to decay, rather than preventing 
it. As the sphagnum- moss will be replaced in ^ 
month or two, no attempt at keeping it alive 
should be made. 



Alpine Garden. 

' — ♦ - - 

SAXIFRAGA APICULATA. 

Some large tufts have been covered with flower- 
ing spikes for some weeks. In southern gardens 
this is a somewhat unfortunate fact. Plants that 
are full of promise some weeks prior to Christmas 
do not always fulfil that promise. Many flowers 
were expanding early In December, but the severe 
frost was too much for the rather tender footstalks. 
Fortunately, S. aptculata is very free, and the more 
or less backward rosettes soon fill gaps made by 
the frost. To some extent, the tendency to flower 
early may be modified by giving the plants a shady 
position, whether planted in the rockery or in 
po 8. The plants are very successful in such posi- 
tions in summer, growing much more freely than 
in sunshine. This is better practice than giving 
any kind of protection to the advancing flowers, 
and much as the earliest flowers are appreciated, it 
is better to have them quite natural, if possible. 
The pale yellow blossoms of this kind make 
a good display, and in the open I have known 
them continue attractive for several weeks. The 
plant requires but a good ordinary soil, with plenty 
of grit in it, and succeeds in smoky London as wel 
as elsewhere. E. Jenkins. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 



ADVeimSEMENTS aheuld b« Mnt to tiM PUBU8HER. 

Local Now*.— CofTMpomlmte wiO griiH^ ohUg* by MMMnf 
to ih4 EdUor mrh iateUigenM ^ locaX wenU liMy to U 
<^ imUrut to omr nodfrt, or of 9/n/^ maiUn uMck U U 
dkt<ra&b to briiiff imdir tt« iioHof o/AorMcMttitriite. 

Illutlrmtlons.— 31U AMtor yM tkakkfaii^ rwotivt amd teUel 
phoiograpki or dnwringi, iuHabU /br r^frodud/Um, ^ 
gardonMt or of nmarkabU planUt Mowor§, tr§$i, do,; Imt 
U eommoi ho rttporuibUfor loss or d^ry. 

Now^MiporB.-.aorr»ffN>iidMto mnding nowopapors Aould U 
«anMtomar*tksp(migraiika(koywUkthoEdUortoaoo, 



APPOINTMENTS FOR FEBRUARY. 

MONDAY, Feb. 5 / National OhryMnthemum Society, 

I Annual Meeting. 

TUB8DAY, Feb. 18 ( ^^tSS'llwt"^ Bodety'a Com. 

THURSDAY, Feb. 15-Linnean Society Meeting. 

r Annnal Meeting of the Kew Oaild : 
THURSDAY, Feb. 22 •[ Manchester and North of Eng. 

V Uod Orchid Society's Meeting. 

TUB8DAY, Feb. 27 i Royal Horticultur»l Society's Com. 

( mfttees itect. 

SALES. 

MONDAY, Feb. 5. — Hardy Perennials, Roses, FnUl'trees, 
Ac., at Protheroe & Morris' Rooms. 

WBDNBSDAY, Feb. 7.— Japanese Lilies. Palms, Greenhouse 
Plants, Azaleas, Roses, Hardy Rorder Plants &c., at 
Protheroe k Morris' Rooms. ^^learance Pale of Stove and 
OreenhooHe Plants, Orchids, Garden- frames, «c., at 
Rraddon Tor, Rraddon Hill Road West, Torquay, by 
order of Captain W. Fane Tucker, by Protheroe St MorrlB. 
at 12.80 o'clock. 

FRIDAY. Feb 9.— Imported and Established Orohlds. at 
Protheroe A Morris' Rooms. 



AvERAOS Texperatube for the ensuing week, deduced ftrom 
Observations of Forty-three Years, at Ohlswlok.— 89*3^. 

Actual Temperatures : — 

LORDOH.-Vanimry 81 (6 p.m.) : Max. 41* ; Min. 86<». 
PROVIVCB8. — January 81 (6 p.m.) : Max. 41", Coast of 
Mayo ; Mlu. 36*», Peterhead. 



AO«»nnanExhi. ^B are informed by the Presi- 
bitionofthe dent of the Committee, Dr. M. 
Florists' Art. Schmidt-Metzlee, that it IB in- 
tended to hold a general exhibition of objecta 
of the florists* art -out blooms and articles used 
in the work of a florist— in the Palm Garden, 
Frankfort-on-the* Maine, on June 23, 24, and 26, 
1900. The exhibition is the outcome of a 
desire on the part of professional and amateurist 
patrons of the business, which has greatly 
increased as an industry in Germany as else- 
where, to afford the general public a collective 
idea of the florists' art of the present day, and 
of its capabilities. The exhibition will cover 
the entire area of the florists' industry, such as 
the decoration of saloons and apartments ; the 
flowers and greenery necessary in carrying out 
different descriptions of decoration, baskets, 
china, glass, and other objects used in the work, 
being of German origin. Frankfort has long pos- 
sessed a reputation for excellence in the florists' 
art, and it is hoped that an exhibition in that 
town will lead to an improved taste being dis- 
played in other parts of the country. A large 
number of prizes in money, as well as gold and 
silver medals, will be awarded to competitors. 



Last week we touched upon the 

Horticulture and subject of rural education in 

^ Natctfe^ ^ *^ country, and on the day our 

article was printed, an influential 
deputation from the Agricultural Education 
Committee was received by the Duke of Devon- 
shire in his capacity of Lord President of 
Coimcil. The object of the deputation was 
nothing more nor less than to urge the taking 
over of the teaching work of the Board of Agri- 
culture by the new Board of Education, which 
begins work next April. 



The suggestion was made with a view to the 
introduction of such teaching as we dealt with 
last week into the village schools of this 
country. The necessity of appointing a number 
of specially-qualified inspectors to see that the 
instruction is properly carried out was emphati- 
cally brought forward at the same time. 

The Duke of Devonshire, who expressed 
his agreement with the improvements desired, 
seemed to think that the success of their intro- 
duction depended altogether upon the manner 
in which the local bodies who deal with educa- 
tion took up the matter. When once the inte- 
rest in the kind of teaching advocated became 
general, this might easily be carried out. 

There can be no doubt as to the truth of 
what the Duke of Devonshire said, but there 
are a number of other things to be reckoned 
with. We have already pointed out how much 
depends upon the teachers themselves, who 
have to guide the children in the study of 
Nature, and upon their own training. One of 
the first pieces of work to be done, if niral 
subjects are to be efficiently tau^t, is to 
arrange for an organised system of normal 
classes at suitable centres for the instruction of 
our village schoolmasters and mistresses. There 
will, of course, be some little difficulty in find- 
ing a sufficient number of instructors of the 
right kind, and probably the only useful plan to 
adopt will be to give to a trained biologist the 
help of a practical man. 

The selection of inspectors will also be by no 
means easy, for the proper men for the post 
should not only be field naturalists, but should 
combine a knowledge of modem methods of 
science teaching with the applications of biology 
to the cultivation of plants and the rearing of 
animals. With reference to the Duke of Devon- 
SHiRB*s remarks as to the co-operation of the 
schools, it might not be amiss to see what evi- 
dence on the subject can be gleaned from the 
English Education Exhibition which has just 
been held. The fact may not have forced itself 
upon the ordinary visitor's mind, but a careful 
examination of the exhibits soon made manifest 
what a surprising number of teaching establish- 
ments in this country include some branch of 
Nature-study in their curricula. It would be 
out of place here to criticise academic teaching, 
except so far as the training of teachers is con- 
cerned. We need not say anything further 
about natural history in ordinary secondary 
schools than that it is usually scrappy, often 
only theoretical, and, to judge by the speci- 
mens exhibited, by no means taken seriously. 
The work that is of particular interest to us is 
the instruction in horticulture and botany in 
elementary schools and under County Councils. 
By the Church of England Schools, under the 
heading of * * Manual Instruction," photographs 
of school gardens at Freshwater and Stratton 
were exhibited. In the first case these were 
accompanied by note-books, and in the second 
by vegetables grown by the boys. The work 
of the British and Foreign Schools Society was 
represented by similar pictures of the school 
gardens at Boscombe. Note-books again were 
in evidence, with plans of the whole garden and 
a single plot ; while a report dealt with gar- 
dening as a part of Greneral as well as of 
Technical Instruction. 

Granting that these schools are the only ones 
in the two series where horticultural instruction 
is given, the fact remains that work of the kind 
has already been begun in our country schools. 
Botany is a subject taught both in *' British'' 
and Wesleyan Schools, and seeing that the 
Board Schools in cities and big towns like 



London, Leeds, Sheffield, and Brighton teach 
the same subject under difficulties, it should 
not be a hard matter to adopt a course of 
Nature-study in country establishments of a 
like constitution. Although it does not bear 
directly upon rural education, it would be a 
pity not to mention the fine exhibit of botanical 
material which, through the action of the 
authorities of the London parks, is now supplied 
' to one hundred and forty London Board Schools. 
The metal cases, containing a fortnight's supply, 
were also to be seen, and seventy of these are 
despatched each week. 

Very interesting were the note-books of the 
students in the day training-classes for elemen- 
tary teachers at Owen's College. In these, a 
series of lessons had been drawn up for children 
of seven years old, dealing with a flower such 
as the Rose, or the Violet. The legendary, 
poetic, and artistic aspects were grouped to- 
gether as *' humanistio," while quite a number of 
others were rather broadly termed '* scientific." 
With some slight modifications, such a series of 
lessons might well be arranged for country 
children. 

We mentioned last week the training of 
school-masters and mistresses to teach rural 
science, under the auspices of county councils. 
The only evidences of the work of teachers so 
trained were included in the exhibit from 
Essex. The carefully-written and illustrated 
monographs prepared by the normal students 
each dealt with the minute structure, growth, 
and general life history of some one plant, 
and showed that in addition to theoretical 
knowledge, methods of manipulation, and of 
observing and recording facts, had been tho- 
roughly mastered. When such original woik is 
part of the test to be passed before a teaching 
certificate is gained, it is not likely that school 
lessons will be snatched from a text book, 
instead of being taken straight from Nature. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that those 
who will be responsible for the success of ruTAl 
education have some work already accomplished 
in this country to guide them. It is more than 
likely that a great deal more has been quietly 
going on than was to be judged from the 
Education Exhibition, for many branches of 
instruction were very badly represented. 

Let us leave elementary education, and look 
how far those interested in horticulture took 
the trouble to show what systematic teaching of 
this subject is being carried on in England. 
The distribution of practical gardening schools, 
and the places where lectures and demonstra- 
tions had been given in Somersetshire, were 
shown on a map of the county by its Council. 
That of Essex exhibited both the " Science " 
and '* Practice " note-books of first and second 
year's students in their horticultural school, as 
well as the year's prospectus of the latter. The 
position of Swanley College (aided by the Kent 
County Council) was shown on a map on the 
scale of four miles to the inch. Cheshire not 
being represented by any exhibit, no allusion 
was made to the horticultural side of Holmes 
Chapel College. In a portfolio were the ' ' school 
garden schemes" of the Surrey County Council, 
but no evidence of the existence of the Prac- 
tical School at the Botanic Gardens, Regent's 
Park (which is helped by the London County 
Council), could be found. Here again the only 
importimt exhibit came from Essex. 

The chief Agricultural Schools were repre- 
sented but very poorly as regards the results of 
their teaching work. The natural history speci- 
mens shown were in many cases poor, dirty, or 
deVoid of any trace of the curator's sldll. 
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View of the Entrance-Hall at Deepdene 

(we Sapplement).~Io our issue for January 20 
we referred at aome length to the beautiful 
gardens attached to the Deepdene, Dorking, 
the reaidenoe of Lilt, Duchess of Marlborough, 
and Lord Willum Bbbesford. Our supple- 
mentary illustration this week is of a different 
character to the views then given, as it shows the 
interior of the entrance-hall of the residence. There 
are some very fine specimens of Palms at Deep- 
dene, and in our illustration is shown what a 
beautiful effect may be obtained in dwelling rooms 
by a skilful use of these graceful plants. There 
are few species of plants that lend themselves 
more fully than Palms for purposes of indoor 
deooratibn generally. 

The Late Duke of Teck.— The death of 
H.H. the Duke of Teck creates a vacancy in the 
Preeidenoy of the Royal Botanic Society. 

R. D. Blackmore was a good cultivator and a 
practical man ; we have seen him pruning his own 
Vines and fruit-trees. When fruitgrowers were 
being lectured upon the necessity of selecting the 
best fruiu only, of taking great pain-* with packing 
and other details of marketing, Black mobs once 
drew us aside with a curious smile to show us that 
what was being recommended was just what he 
had been doing for years. In these particulars he 
was like Thomas Rivers, who, however, was not 
•o lenient to those who were presumptuous enough 
to think they could teach him how to grow fruit- 
trees. There is one trait in our frier.d*s character 
that has not been alluded to, though the reader has 
but to look at the genial portrait we gave last week 
to see that a keen sense of humour was one of his 
most prominent characteristics. Those who were 
present at a certain conference on Vine diseases held 
at Chiswick some years ago» will remember the rich, 
rollicking humour with which he described a certain 
disease whose nature at that time was unknown. 
The way in which he criticised the plant-doctors 
with an imperturbable countenance, was one of the 
richest bits of fun we ever remember. Unfortu- 
nately the critic was no better but rather worse 
informed, but everyone enjoyed the fun neverthe- 
lees. Another characteristic of our lamented friend 
was his generosity. Several instances of this came 
under our notice. He could not say "No" when 
pain, or poverty, or distress appealed to him. It is 
possible his want of success as a business man may 
in a measure be attributed to this. Twice within 
our recollection the waggons in his yard were 
loaded and about to start for market, when a poor 
broken-hearted man, whose wife was dying of con- 
sumption, came and pleaded for some Strawberries, 
which were then at a high price. The man went 
off with the Strawberries, telling the writer o 
these lines that he felt ashamed to ask such a 
favour from Mr. Blackmore, as he had so often 
received similar kindneas. 

LiNNEAN Society.— On the occasion of the 
meeting of January 18, 1900, Dr. A. GOnther, 
F.R.S., Preaident, in the chair, Mr. Geo. Massee, 
F.L.S., read a paper on the origin of the Basidio- 
myoetes. He remarked that Juel, a Danish myco- 
logist, had recently demonstrated that Stilbum 
vulgare, hitherto regarded aa a typical Hypho- 
myoete, is a true Protobasidiomycete. Following 
up this hint, the majority of the species of Stilbum, 
some of which are the known conidial phase of 
species of Sphierostilbe, and others existing without 
any known higher form, were examined, with the 
result that the conidial condition of Sphierostilbe 
microspora and S. gradlipes proved to be identical 
in structure with Stilbum vulgare, in other words, 
true Protobasidiomyoetes. This discovery reveals 
the fact that the conidial condition of an ascigerous 
fungus may be a true Protobasidiomycete. Similar 
discoveries have been made with forms of Tuber- 
cularia and Isaria known to be the conidial stages 
of ascigerous fuugL An exhibition of lantern- 
slidea in illustration of Mr. Massee's remarkv was 
defen^d. 



Permanence of Hybrids. Crosses, and 
Garden Races Generally. —Mr. I&win Lynch, 
of Botanic Gardens, Cambridge, writes, *' Having 
undertaken a lecture at a meeting of the Itoyal 
Horticultural Society, I should be very grateful 
to anyone who would kindly provide me with 
evidence and opinion, derived from their own 
experience, concerning the above. I am particu- 
larly interested in the reversion of hybrids to one 
of the parents. Does the garden Viola ever, in this 
way, lose its character when raised from seed ? 
What good hybrids come true from seed (as is 
understood, for instance, of Hippeastrnm), so far 
that identity, at least, is indefinitely preserved? 
My appeal is justified, I hope, by the possibility of 
receiving evidence which may support or weaken 
one side or other of present opposed opinion, and 
so provide interest for the meeting. I may further 
be justified by the fact that, from different points 
of view, further evidence with regard to the be- 
haviour of hybrids is much wanted." 

Colouring Matters in Food. — The evi- 
dence given before the Departmental Committee 
inquiring into the use of preservatives and colouring 
matters in food, affords many indications of the 
prevalence of opinions bjksed upon crochets and 
fads, as might have been expected ; but it is more 
remarkable to find one of the learned members of 
the committee reported as betraying such want of 
acquaintance with the subject matter of bit ques- 
tions in regard to the preservation of the green 
colours of Peas, as to state, as a leading question, 
that *'the object of the copper is, of course, to 
restore the colour of a faded Pea ? " That was too 
much even for the witness — by the way, the Presi- 
dent of the Society of Public Analyets^wbo dis- 
creetly replied, ** No doubt it is to make it a good 
colour." But this answer was not suffiiJieLt for 
the examiner, who again asked, 'But is it not a 
fact that the use of copper in Peas allows the sub- 
stitution of a Pea which has gone "off colour,*' and 
which competes with a Pea that has been preserved 
by a somewhat better process, and which his 
retained its colour ? " To which the witnets, per- 
haps, with less discretion than before, replied, ** 1 
think it very probable ; but I really do not know ! *' 
PharmictuiiccU Journal, 

Cardiff and County Horticultural 

Society. — The eleventh annual general meeting 
of the Cardiff and Countv Horticultural Society 
was held under the presidency of Mr. A. W. P. 
Pike, on the 25th ult., when a goodly number of 
friends attended. Arrangements were made for 
the annual show to be held on July 18 and 19, 
subject to the usual permisiion for the use of the 
grounds from the Marquis of Bute. The accounts 
for the past year*8 work were rejid and adopted. 
The officers for the current year are : President, 
The Mayor; Chairman of Committee, Mr. S. 
MEOHDRsr; Vice-chairman, Mr. Joux Grimed; 
and Secretary, Mr. H. Gillett. 

The Cardiff and District Chrysanthe- 
mum Society held their thirteenth annual 
general meeting on Friday, 2Gth ult., when 
between forty and fifty members attended. Mr. 
F. G. Treseder, who has occupied the position of 
Chairman of the committee for the past three 
years, resigned in consequence of press of business, 
and he was cordially thanked by the Society for 
the good work which he has done. Mr. John 
Howe was appointed in his place. Mr. George 
Shewrixo, Vice-chairman ; and Mr. H. Gillett, 
SecreUry. The date of the annual show was 
fixed for November 7 and 8. 

Flowers in Season.— We have been shown a 
collection of flowers representing strains of Primula 
sinensis, or Chinese Primrose, by Mr. W. Bull, 
New and Hare Plant Establishment, King's Road, 
Chelsea. The varieties are numerous, and include 
many charming and distinct colours. The flowers 
are of very satisfactory form, and most of them are 
beautifully fimbriated. Of so-called blues, much 
better than the old coerulea, is one bearing the 



name Imperial. A very fascinating pink variety 
is Pink Countess ; it is fuller, larger, and more 
fimbriated than Pink Beauty, which is also pretty. 
Of crimsons, there are fulgens« and the newer 
Comet; the latter especially being very deep in 
colour and effective. The best carmine is one called 
Mars, and there are pretty white varieties with 
yellow centres in alba and Avalanche. Albo- 
maculata lutea is the nearest approach to yellow ; 
the centre is surrounded by rich Buttercup-yellow, 
which colours more than half of the length of the 
petals, the extreme outer margin being pale 
primrose. Lilacina marmorata and carminea mar- 
morata present shades of lilac and carmine re- 
spectively. A reddish-purple is provided by rubra 
and Sunshine, each of which is very bright and 
pleasim^ in tint. There are semi-double varieties 
in white, pink, carmine, purple, and crimson. 

The National Chrysanthemum Society. 

— ^The annual general meeting will take place at 
Carr'a Restaurant, 265, Strand, W.C., on Monday 
next, February 5, at seven o'clock in the evening. 
In addition to the election of officers, and other 
routine business, certain alterations and amend- 
ments to the Rules will be considered. The follow- 
ing notice of motion has been given by Mr. Thomah 
Bevan : ** That the election of the present General 
Secretary be postponed ; and that an advertisement 
be inserted in the gardening papers for a properly 
qualified person to fill the post at a salary of £ 100 
per annum." 

Presentation.— On Thursday night, Jan. 25, 
at Mr. J. Cypher's nurseries, Mr. G. E. Yeatuan, 
one of the Service Company about to leave for 
South Africa, was presented with a silver- mounted 
meerschaum-pipe, in case, and a pound tin of 
tobacco, subscribed for by his fellow-workmen 
(indoor department), with whom he has been con- 
nected for the last five years. The presentation 
was made by Mr. J. Skinner, of the Orchid 
department, to which the recipient belonged. 

Tea Statistics show a very marked increase 
in the Tea shipped from Calcutta during the present 
season, of which Australia and America took a 
proportionately larger quantity, more than setting 
off a decline in the Bombay requirements. From 
April 1 to date, shipments to Great Britain were 
12} per cent, in excess of 189&-99 ; 59 per cent, 
more was shipped to Australia ; 101} per cent, 
more to America. Bombay shows a decrease of 
32 per cent. , and sundry ports 1 per cent. 

The Rainfall of 1800.— The aggregate 
rainfall during the year just closed was deficient 
over the whole of England, the deficiency amount- 
ing to 6 inches in the Channel Islands, 5 inches in 
the south of England, and 4 inches in the east 
and south-west of England. There was a slight 
excess in most parts of Scotland and Ireland. The 
mean temperature for the year was in excess of the 
average over the whole area of the British Islands, 
the excess being greatest over the southern por- 
tion of the kingdom, although it was also very 
large in the north- of Scotland. There waa an 
excess of sunshine over the entire country, amount- 
ing to about 350 hours in the south of England, 
and exceeding 200 hours over the whole of England, 
except in the north-eaatern district. In Ireland 
the exceas was about 150 hours ; but in parts of 
Scotland it was not so large. 

Flax Cultivation. —The annual returns 
relative to the cultivation of Flax in Ireland show 
a slightly increased quantity over previous years, 
although the additional area doea not reach a 
thousand acres, the actual acreage this year has 
been 34,9S6, whilst the area of the previous year 
was 34,469 ; and bracketed in the same report are 
figures that reveal the enormous quantities of Flax 
which is imported, and of which the total cost to the 
country was three millions sterling, a fact which 
tells immensely against our merchants, and shows 
the want of sound scientific education combined 
with a practical training. It certainly is an oppor- 
tunity the Irish Agricultural Board have to foster 
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aod BtimulAte thi« almost laoguiibiog industry ; 
whilst the oommeroial JMivantagei which would 
Dooetsarily aoorue if its developmeDt wm assured 
ought to be kept prominently in view. The annual 
loss of about three millions every year ought in 
itself to be a guarantee, even though it may be 
subjected to criticism from several standpoints, 
that the outlook is reassuring to the promoters 
whose aim is to engeoder a heathful activity 
amongst the agriculturists of the country. 

The Royal Gardeners* Orphan Fund — 

The usual monthly meeting of the committee was 
held on the 26th ult. A donation of £12 5a. was 
received from Mr. H. J. Jones, the receipts of a 
box placed in his Chrysanthemum-house at Lewis- 
ham. It was announced that the annual dinner 
would take place on Tuesday, May 8, at the Cafe 
Monioo, Lord Battkbsea having kindly consented 
to preside ; also, that the Richmond Horticultural 
Society would at their next summer exhibition set 
apart a tent for the sale of flowers on behalf of the 
Fund. Messrs. P. E. Kay and T. G. Swales 
were nominated as members of the committee in 
the places of Mr. A. Outram, deceased, and Mr. 
Thoh. Pxbd, resigned. A draft report and finan- 
cial statement was read, the latter showing an 
increase of £73 1#. M. over the receipts for 1898, 
and both were adopted for presentation at the 
annual general meeting on Friday, February 16. 

Exhibition Schedules to Hand.^Wc have 
received from the following Sooietiee copies of their 
schedules of prizes to be offered at forthoomiog 
exhibitions :— 

Richmond Horticultural Society. — The 
annual show to be held in the Old Deer Park, in 
the pretty suburb of Richmond, on June 27 and 28, 
will be a more important event than usual, owini; 
to the visit there of the committees of the Royal 
Horticultural Society. In the schedule issued by 
the local committee, containing the regulations to 
be observed by exhibitors, and lists of prizes offered 
for competition, information is given respecting 
the arrangements made for the exhibits that will 
be entered under the auspices of the parent society. 
These instructioos plainly indicate that there will 
be a meeting very similar in character to those held 
from time to time in the Drill Hall, Westminster. 
New or rare plants, flowers, fruits, or vegetables, 
may be shown for Certificates, and groups of the 
same will be rewarded by Medals, exactly as at 
Westminster. The Fruit, Floral, and Orchid 
Committees will meet at 11.30 a.m. on June 27, and 
there will be a meeting of the Council at 12.30 p.m. 
Exhibitors intending to stage groups would greatly 
assist the local committee by giving notice to the 
Secretary, R.H.S., as early as March 1, with 
an idea of the space that will be required. Groups 
may be entered as late as June 16, but their 
acceptance will be subject to there being space 
unapplied for previously. The plants must be on 
the ground by 9.30 a.m., and the staging must be 
completed by 10.30 a m. All groups must be left 
for the second day of the show, and may not be 
removed till 7 p. m. on Thursday. 28th. At 10 a.m. 
Fellows of the R.H.S. will be admitted to the 
show; and at 1.30 p.m. there will be a luncheon, to 
which the Council of the R. H. S. , and the members of 
the Fruit, Floral, and Orchid Com t) it tees, together 
with the local committee and judges, will be invited. 
The schedule of prizes offered by the local Society is 
a liberal one, and the numerous special prizes include 
a Challenge Cup, value 15 guineas, the gift of Mr. 
and Mrs. Chancellor, for the best collection of 
forty- eight cut Roses. Richmond may be easily 
reached from any part of London, and there will 
doubtless be a good show, and a large number of 
visitors there in June. Any further information 
required may be obtained from the Hon. Sec., Mr. 
C. R. Kino, 61 and 62, George Street, Richmond. 

County Borough of Hanlky Horticultural 
FtTK. — Following the example of Shrewsbury, 
Wolverhampton, and someother large towns, Hanley 
has held a horticultural fSte in the Park belonging 
to the borough for several years past. Situated 



almost in the centre of the Staffordshire potteries 
and a large population, it is not surprising that 
the show each year has increased in importance 
and extent. The forthcoming exhibition will be 
held on July 4 and 5, and the advance proof of 
schedule contains as many as 103 classes, for 
some of which very handsome prizes are offered. 
We can only mention very few of these. For a 
group of plants arranged for effect, a sum of £70 is 
offered in four prizes, the 1st and 2nd prize-winners 
to be awarded special prizes to the value of £5 aod 
£2 2s. in addition. For a group of Orchids in 
bloom, £30 and special prizes are set apart ; and for 
a group of Malmaison Carnations, £11. Upwards 
of £25 is offered in a class for a dinner- taUe deco- 
rated with flowers, foliage, and fruit ; and nume- 
roos classes have been arranged for plants, cut 
flowers, fruits, and vegetables. There are sections 
for amateurs, and for cottagers. The nearest 
railway-station is Stoke-upon-Trent, and the boiti- 
cultural Secretary is Mr. J. Kknt, Hanley l^k, 
Staffordshire. 

Royal Horticultural Society of Southamp- 
ton. — The report for the past year, to be presented 
at the annual general meeting on February 22, is a 
satisfactory one. The summer show has been 
arranged for June 27 and 28, 1900 ; and the autumn 
show of Chrysanthemums, &o., for November 6 
and 7. A satisfactory list of classes for each of 
these events is given in the schedule. The Hon. 
Sec. is Mr. C. S. Fuidgr, Heck field. New Alma 
Road, Southampton. 

Bury and West Suffolk Horticultural 
Society. — This Society holds one exhibition each 
year, for Chrysanthemums, fruit, vegetables, fto. 
The one for 1900 will take place in the Com Ex- 
change, Bury, on November 8 and 9, when a sum 
of £130 will be offered in prizes. The Hon. Sec. 
is Mr. W. Norton, 7, Guildhall Street, Bury St. 
Edmund's. 

The Quince Stock and Pears.— We read in 

American Gardening an account by a correspondi nt 
of that journal, of the behaviour of the Kieffer 
Pear when budded on the Quince stock. Ten 
years ago he budded this variety on the Quince 
and was surprised after getting two or three small 
crops to find the trees in a dying state. The 
stocks were found on examination to be quite thin, 
and the Pear stem quite thick ; in fact, the stock 
was strangling the Pear. The writer replanted the 
treea deeply so as to get the point of union below 
the soil, and by that means obtained Pear-roots ; he 
then cut away the original Quince stock and thus 
obtained trees on the Pear, which have done well 
ever since. 

ThymO-CresOU— What do our readers know 
of this new and powerful disinfectant, germicide 
and fungicide ? the use of which in the garden is 
strongly recommended by competent authorities for 
the destruction and extermination of plant-pests. 
It is said to be used by planters in India against 
red- spider, blight, &c 

Books AND Publications Received.— iroor una 

Alpenpfianzen und ihre Cultur im National Arhorttun^ und 
AlpengarUn, ZoeicJun bei Meruburg : printed and published 
by E. KarrM, at Halle, A. 8. A oseAil and extensive list of 
heath and alpine planta grown for sale in the National 
Arboretum and Alpine Garden at Zoeschen. The Uat ii 
famished with columns for information, ramely, native 
country, region or district ; chief habitat, kind of soil best 
suited to the needs of the plant ; aspect ; growth ; commercial 
value ; and lastly, a marginal space for remarks In pen or 
pencil. —LUt of Steds ofered hy M. JI. Correvotit qfihe Garden 
Alpfn d' Acclimatation, Geneva, — Century Book of Gardening^ 
part 22.— Ur tiiK InrtntionSt vol. i., No. 1 : A well and pro- 
fusely Illustrated journal, appearing weekly, appealing to 
those who are mechanics by trade, or have a taste for 
mechanical occupations —Queemland Agricultural Journal for 
October, 18P9, with descriptive notes on thirty one native 
species of plants. Also papers on Viticulture, the Kei 
Apple, and Plants Poisonous to Stock : By F. Man^n Bailey, 
F.L B., Colonial BoXKQ\»t.—Annalei Agronomiquet, tome xxvi., 
No. 1, January 25, I9'>0.—Joutnal of the Society of Artt, 
January 26, No. 24C2, vol. jIvUL—TIu Agricultural Journal^ 
Cape of Goo'i Hope, No. IS, vol. xv.^BulUtin q/ the Botanical 
Department, Jnmai<a ; £dited by W. Fawcett, F.L.8. Articles 
on Camphor, Mexican Sunflower, Mexican Tobacco, Inter* 
national Conference on Hybridisation, Drying- house, Ac— 



Pablicationi iasoed by Meesn. Satton & Bona, Beading, rix., 
Bow to make Tennis and Garden Lnwm ; Drainage of //ittm«, 
preparatory work; Weed-»eedi in SoU ; Enriching (he Soil; 
Selection af Suds, and General Upktiep e/ Lamu; Short, 
pithy, practical instractiona on an important su^Jeet. 
LavM, a larger work on the same sabjeot. rather more tnlly 
treats anJ enriched by Illustrations : Publlsiied by Simpkin, 
Marshall, Hamilton, Keat A Co., Ltd., London.— SckedtOe ef 
PrizeMofered hytfu MaeeackumtU HortieuUural SoclatyfortiU 
year 1900: Qoston. —Bofanim< Gaaette, No. 6, voL xxvUL, 
December. lB99.—Proceedtng9 of the Academy of Saiural 
ScUnces of Philadelphia, Part IL, April-September, 1899 : 
Pabllshed at the Academy of N. 8., Logan Square. Philadel- 
phia.— Jfi^/ei/itfi^n der Deuttehen Dendrologi$eh€n (TcstUsd^/l, 
No. 8, 1899.— JTeta Bulletin, Appendix ir., 1899: Contents— 
Catalogue of the Library. This inatalroant oontaina the 
additions made to the Ubnry during the year 1898, 
with the exception of such current periodioala and 
annnaU as continue eeta already catalogued. — 
Delectus Seminum ex Horto CantabrigUnsis Aotidenda nd 
mutam commutationem propositorum : Cambridge, Univeiaity 
Prtu.—(!artenJlora : No. for January 10, l9Q0,^Plant List </ 
the Royal BotaniaU Garden at Belgrade: Tenth jear.— Flottwr- 
inj PlanU: by Anne Pratt, Vol. IV., Noa. 81 and 32.- /Tame 
OHi Garden : by Gertrude Jekyll, published by Longmani, 
Green 4 CiX, lOf. 0d. iict^CVn/Nry Book of Gardsning,— 
(Queensland Agficultnral Journal: Vol. V., part 6, December, 
lS90.—NotU.-€ tur L'Expokitlon ientenale et VExposUion Con- 
temporaine de 1900, par A. De la Devansaye: Paria, Octave 
Doin, Bditenr,8, Place de rOdton.— Pomia in Pom by MUu 
T. Tammea. An Acoount of an Apple Growing within an 
Apple; reprinted from the Proceadinga of the MeeUng of 
the Boyal Academy of Science, Amsterdam, Batoundaj, 
Dec 30. l%99.— Japanese Botanioal Magasine^ voL idlL, No. lOi 
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ONIONS SHOULD BE SOWN INDOOES. 

The pnotice of lofriog the Onion-orop in the 
open ground will, I imagine, alowly but surely 
dedine, till it beoomee luperteded by the ■uperior 
method of raiting the teedlingi under g^aas, and trans- 
plan ting them into the open quartern. It is impossible 
to conceive of anyone who has thereby gained im- 
munity to the crop from the attack of masgots 
reverting to the ancient system. But immunity 
from that enemy is only one of the benefits that is 
thus obtained. The crop, as a crop, is increased to 
a very great extent, and what will perhaps be 
received with incredulity by some, the larger crop 
is produced with as little labour — ^possibly less than 
is required by the old system. 

It has been assumed that transplanted Onions 
escape the Onion-fly, because when planted out the 
bulbs are already a certain si^e. That, to some 
extent, may be so, but two years ago our Onion- 
seed germinated so badly that a second sowing had 
to be made, and it was the beginning of March 
before this was done. To guard against failure, 
seeds were sown in the open on the same day that 
they were sown under glass. There was undoubt* 
edly a difference in size in favour of the latter when 
they were transplanted, but hardly so much as to 
account for those raised in the open being destroyed 
almost to a plant, while very few of the others 
were much damaged. 

The best time to sow for ordinary purposes is 
(in Scotland) in the first week of February, and in 
a recently-started vinery the seeds will quickly ger- 
minate. As soon as the seedlings appear, remove 
them to a cool structure where grjwth will be 
slow and firm. As soon as the weather permits, 
the young seedlings should be taken out-of-doors, 
but given shelter, and, as soon as possible in April, 
have them transplanted into the quarter pre- 
pared for their reception. Not a few err in con* 
tinning the plants too long under glass ; they 
make more growth, no doubt, but the less coddled 
plants in time outgrow them. Frost, it may be 
noted, does not injure the transplanted stock, and 
there is, therefore, no good reason why the period 
of preparation should be extended beyond the time 
necessary to produce a plant immune from maggot 
attack. 

The one great diffibulty I have experienced has 
been in ripening the bulbs. On that acoount it 
has been necees»ry to modify some parts of the 
treatment, and aleo to select suitable varieties. 
The practice of stimulating the crop, exoept bj 
manures provided previous to planting, has been 
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Lwge luocnlent Bod miU-flaToiireil 
OnioBa bowe*er oKODot be produo«d except va soil 
in very high ooDdilioD, iMi year the beat ripeoed 
bolbt ware obUiD«d fiom ground that hod been 
heavily dretaed wiib hone lad cow mannre* for 
the laat crop, and prsTloua to planting waa 
given only a dreuiog of saperpboiphate. It is oot 
alrays pouibia to han ground to Htted for the 



The quMtion of varieties ii not one of which can 
be prodnced OniODi oF the largest circumfarence, but 
wbich are the beat for home use, and will ao ripen 
under these altered conditiona aa to keep best. I 
have no better bulbs this year than tbose of Jamea'a 
Keeping. They are aufliciently large for culinary 
purposes, they ripened perfectly, and a* a result 
have kept well. In addition to thia or aome 



l«Dd(gr., Mr. Wm. Mnrray), b; fertilising Uypri- 
pedinum Cnrtiaii with the pollen ot C. Sander- 
MDDm, and which reaa1t«d in one of tbe finest 
garden hybrids of its olasayet produced, the plant 
aecnring a First-claaa Certificate at the Royal Bor' 
ticaltunl Society on January 23. The habit of Ihe 
plant and the colonr of its foliage resemble a light- 
coloured form of C. Curtiaii, the dark-grten mark- 
inga on the light-green ground-colonr being more 
obunre than ia uansl in that speciee. The lip and 
ataminode are also strongly iadicative of C. Curtisii, 
but tbe upper aepala and petals more closely 
approach C. Sanderianum, than which, however, 
it ia mnch showier. The upper sepal ii grceniah- 
whjte, with well-dehned chocolate- purple line* ; 
tbe petals are whitlah-rase, with dark purple apota, 
and the lip and staminoda reddiah-rose, the former 
darker on the nervure". It scemi to be a very 
strong grower and fi«e Hoverer. 



Book Notice. 



[I'RIPEDIUH X HASDItnr.V 



paipoae, but in any cue it onght to be thoroughly 
pulverised by diggiog at least twioe repeated, and 
the manure should be intimately inoorporated with 
the soil. In addition, the soil should beoompreiaed 
when dry as Hr»ly aa poaaible. There is no uae 
in attempting to grow the crop lo cioaely aa by the 
old method. Fifteen inobea— and perhaps better, 
18 I Dohes— between the lines, and not less than 
6 inches between the plants, must be allowed. Tbe 
r routijie coniiata wholly in aorf ace- hoeing, 
id as often as oircumeUitcea will permit. 



other variety eqnally valuable for spring use, 
one or more of the many large soft kinde for 

using in autumn and early winter ibould be 
cultivated. B. 



CYPRIPEDIUM X SANI>ERIANO- 
CURTISII. 

Ocu illustration (fig. 23) representa the band- 
aome hybrid Cypripedium obtained by Nerman C. 
Cookson, Eaq., Oakwood, W'ylam, Korthnmber- 



Veqetableb for Exhibition and Home Con- 
sumption. By Edwin Beckett. 

Wk have in this rguarto volnme ot 316 pages the 
well-digeated experiences of an obaorvaut gardenar 
and very aucceaFful exhibitor at the principal 
centres in the country, aud one therefore calculat«d 
to afford aouod advice ou tbe various rii^jecteof 
which he takes cogniinnce. 

As befits, tbe snbjccb of the preparation of 
the Ktound forma the first chapter, aod it is 
handled In a manner whieb struck us aa erring too 
much on the score of brevity — indeed, much more 
would be desirable. 

The teaching of gardeoera and amateurs to dig 
light land in the autumn is somewhat doubtful 
wisdom. On shallow, light soils, it ia decidedly 
extravagant in practice, the winter rains and 
snow in their percolation through the soil carrying 
ofT much of the valuable conBtitnenls of the 
mannrea to the drains, and out of the reach of tbe 
roots of the plants. Moreover, the upper Isyerof soma 
light soils becomes ao dry in the apriag that not 
enough moistnre exista in it to allow of tbe proper 
germinalioa of seeds or the aupport of joung planla 
unaided by applications of water. His method of 
dealing with heavy and wet soils aeems better suited 
to light ones, and vice vtrtA. W'YtaA the author ha* 
to say about deep-digging for the production of 
anperior vegetablea ia worthy of note, although 
some practitionera would demur to the advice, 
"alwaya inaiat on the bottom being brought to the 
top" in the matter of trenching. We know of 
aome lands which, if this advice was followed, 
would be unworkable on the surface for several 
years, and very unfavourable to tbe growth of 
plants. 

We abould have liked to have observed fuller 
references to the value of artificial manures in tbe 
kitchen-garden. Havingdiapoaedof the preparation 
of the land, the author at once atarta otf with 
the cultural methods to be piuaued with the 
vegetablea moat eateemed in this conntry, aod 
their preparatiun for ezhibitioa. Here he ia faHtt 
priBeepi, and the joformation he haa to convey is 
very valuable, whether the cultivator is an ex- 
hibitor, or deairoua only of having vegetables of tbe 
higbeat quality. Tbis superiority cannot, ol course, 
be obtained without the expenditure of much 
labour, in preparation of the soil, in affording a 
variety of aids to growth, and in methe<lsof soiving. 
Among the Cabbage tribe touched upon is Couve 
Tronchuda, a moat delicious if rather tender 
Cabbage. 

Tbe chapter on Potatoa is admirnble, and we 
were pleased to note tbe author's objection to the 
exhibition of very large Poiatoa ; and, doubtless, to 
theit prodactiou in the garden, although he does 
not say as muob. He ia also no advocate of the 
cultivation in gardena of numerous varieties. His 
own selection of varieties is not large. 

Tbe book, in spite of sundry sbortconuags, ia 
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likely to meet the needt of the exhibitor and of 
the leit ambitioot cultivator alike, the information 
being soand and tnutworthy. The pages abound 
in illustrations. 



THE LATE JOHN EUSKIN. 

I DO not know how the death of Ruakin may 
affect others — it affected me almost as much as did 
Darwin's. In thoroughness of observation and 
exhaustiveness of research, these two profound 
students of Nature, and moulders and makers of 
siience, resembled each other. Their combination 
of the most exact and acute observations with far- 
reaching and profound generalisation enabled the 
one to flood physical life with the light of evolu- 
tion, and the other to illuminate the dark conven- 
tionalism of sterilised Art with the fascinating 
witchery of natural grace and beauty. With such 
a teache^r and seer as Ruskin, the art of horti- 
culture need no longer be hard or narrow. It is 
high time, and would be a fitting tribute to the 
life-work and genius of Ruskin, to break through 
our worship of formality in decoration and of crude 
masses of colour as now witnessed in many of our 
garden-landscapes and homes. 

One longs to write of Ruskio as a gardener. 
This will probably be done Ly others. It will be 
easier to prove him a Master of the Gentle Art 
through his charming booklet, Frondes Agrestes, 
and opening almost at random we come upon a 
galaxy of gems at p. 125 : 

*' Flowers seem intended for the solace of ordi- 
nary humanity; children love them; quiet, con- 
tented, ordinary people love them as they grow ; 
luxurious disorderly people rejoice in them 
gathered, they are the cottager's treasure ; and in 
the crowded town mark, as with a little broken 
fragment of rainbow, the windows of the workers 
in whose hearts rest the covenant of peace.*' 

'* If et few people really care about flowers. 
Many indeed are fond of finding a new shape of 
blossom — caring for it as a child cares for a kaleido- 
scope ; many also care for a fair service of flowers 
in the greenhouse, as for a fair service of plate on 
the table Many arescientifically interested in them, 
and a few enjoy their gardens ; but the blossoming 
time of the year being chiefly spring, I perceive it 
to be the mind of most people during that period to 
stay in towns. Passing through a valley in the 
Tyrol, near Landicb, with a friend in the spring, a 
strange mountain was seen in the distance, belted 
about its heart with a zone of blue like our English 
Qaeen. Was it a blue cloud, a blue horizontal 
bar of the air that Titian breathed in youth, seen 
now far away, which mortal might never breathe 
again? Was it a mirage, a meteor? Would it 
stay to be approached ? It was still ten miles. 
It was found not to be air, and did not vanish, but 
stayed patiently, expanding still into richer 
breath and heavenlier glow — a belt of Oentians." 

'* Perhaps few people have ever asked them- 
selves why they admired Roses so much more than 
all other flowers. If they consider, they will find 
first that red is in a delicately graduated state, 
the loveliest of all puie colours ; and secondly, that 
in the Rose there is no shadow except what is 
composed of colour. All its shadows are fuller in 
colour, owing to the translucency and reflective 
power of the leaves. Consider also the commonest 
forms of volatile substances, the invisible particles 
which cause the scent of a Rose-leaf, how minute, 
how multitudinous, passing richly away into the 
air continually." 

We pass by his matchless description of the 
beauty of a fresh snowdrift, under the warm light 
of the clear mountain air, with the Alpine Solda- 
nella venturing through, in language as true as it 
is \ivid, a pensive, slender, fragile flower, whose 
small, dark, purple-fringed bells hangs down and 
shudders over the icy cleft that it has chosen, as if 
partly wondering at its own recent grave, and 
partly dying of very fatigue after its hard- won 
victory. 

If any reader can still doubt that our great 



genius and poet had the head and heart of one of oar 
first gardeners, let him sit at bis feet a few minutes 
more and hear what he has to say about the 
grasses: — 

"Minute, granular, feathery seed- vessels, mingling 
quaint brown punctuation and dusty tremors of 
dancing grain with the bloom of the nearer fields, 
and casting softness of filmy mist along their sub- 
stances far away ; mysterious ones move — not only 
with dew in the mornings, or mirage at noon, but 
with the shsking threads of fine arboresoence, 
each a little belfry of grain-bells all a-chime. There 
seems little or notUng of noteSble goodness or 
beauty, very little strength, and very little tallness, 
and a few delicate long lines meeting in a point. 

'* The fields follow. All spring and summer is in 
them ; the walks by silent, scented paths ; the 
rests in noonday heat ; the cry of birds and flocks ; 
the power of all shepherd life and meditation ; the 
life of sunlight upon the world falling in emerald 
streaks, and soft blue shadows, where also it would 
have struck upon the dark mould or scorching 
dust; pastures beside the pacing brooks, soft 
banks and knolls of lonely hills ; thymy slopes of 
down overlooked by the blue line of lifted sea ; crisp 
lawns, all dim with early dew, or smooth in 
evening warmth of barred sunshine, dinted by 
happy feet, and softening in their fall the sound of 
loving voices, are summed by the simple words 
of meadow sweetness — Shakespeare's p3 uliar joy." 

Little wonder that when such master-gardener, 
poet, and seer, is struck down, that even the daily 
press, in the crisis of the South African War, 
makes space to note the grandeur of his life, and 
the greatness and goodness of his work. 

The Scotsman^ of January 22, remarks : "Ruskin 
led the revival into the realm of art. He awoke 
the nation to a new and finer sense of the true and 
beautiful in form and colour. He shook the 
national taste out of its bondage and convention, 
purged it of its vulgarity, and taught the people to 
sec and appreciate the beautiful. The revolution 
in taste that has tsken place within the last fifty 
years has not been wholly his work, but he began 
it and inspired it ; and even those who do refuse to 
acknowledge him as a master, are the fruit of the 
stimulus which he gave to the love of art and the 
sense of beauty." Thus closes its notice of Ruskin. 

He wrote with all the exquisite clarity, and 
often much of the Tehemence of the mountain 
streams, which he loved. To read him is to bo 
infinitely refreshed, and to be filled with a new 
sense of the loveliness of the English langusge. 
Nor is it possible to foresee a time in the history of 
our literature when these qualities will not suffice 
to keep for him a place among the immortals. 
Z). T, Fish. 



CDbituarp* 

J AME8 FRA8ER.— In all probability the father of 
Scotch gardeners has passed away in the person of 
the late Mr. James Fraser, gardener, who died at 
Castlehill, Turriff, on the 18th ult, aged ninety- 
eight years. Mr. Fraser was engaged by the late 
Dr. Adam, as gardener at Ardmiddle House, 
Turriff, in the year of the disraption, 1843, and for 
the long period of thirty- three years he conducted 
gardening operations at Ardmiddle with great 
acceptance by his employers. 

The gardens and grounds at Ardmiddle saw numy 
improvements carried out under Mr. Fraser's 
management, and during his long engagement he 
served three generations of the family. It was 
with great regret that the late Mr. Milne parted 
with his faithful and trusted servant twenty-five 
years ago, when Mr. Fraser retired from active 
duty, and took up his residence in Turriff, which 
just now, by his death, mourns the loss of its 
oldest inhabitant. Mr. Fraser was a pawky, 
shrewd, typical Scotchman, and a thorough 
gardener. 

Locally, Mr. Fraser enjoyed a reputation as being 
an authority on all matters connected with horti- 
culture, and in his day few could out-do him in the 



art of growing good vegetables and hardy fmits ; 
while from perMnal remembranoes I can speak of 
him as an expert in the cultivation of Strawberriea, 
Melons, and Cucumbers. The immediate oaose of 
Mr. Fraser's death was a sharp attaok of influenza. 
John ifaeibnnofi, Temgles, Dun^friei, N,B. 

Charles Turner.— We reanret to annonnoe 
the death of Mr. Charles Tomer, head-gardener 
for eight years to Hatfeild Harter, E^., the 
present proprietor of Cranfield Court, Bletcdiley, 
and his predeoessor, the late Rev. G. G. Harier. 
He passed away on Monday, January 15, at Cranfield 
Court Gardens, at the ago of sixty-six years. The 
deceased began his gardening career in the gardens 
of Blenheim Palaoe, where he beoame foreman ; ho 
went then to Middleton Park, Cirenoester, and 
afterwards to Gunnersbury Park, and the Crystal 
Palaoe Gardens. 




Home Correspondence. 

SALE OF HORTICULTURAL POISON.— Whilst it 
is evident that the use of weed-killers, vapours, 
and other very potent poisons will still go on in 
gardens, as they seem to h&ve now become indis- 
pensable, yet the law oonoeming them as manifested 
m several legal decisions, seems to be so singularly 
uncertain that it is very essential for the weHare of 
the trade concerned in the sale of these substances 
that some defined and authoritative decision should 
soon be given on the matter. The nature of 
that decision, when furnished by some Superior 
Court, seems Ukelv to be found in that given in the 
Court of Queen's fienoh in the Worcester case, and 
reported on p. 41. Here, at least, it is shown that 
any person, seedsman, or otherwise, nuy become 
the intermediary between the purchaser and the 
vendor, so far as the nassing of the poisonous com- 
pounds are oonoemea, but may not be the actual 
vendor. That is not an unreasonable arrange- 
ment. Doubtless many rightly-thinkins persons 
will hold that the manufacture of these danfferous 
compounds should be in the hands of certificated 
chemists. But once in their ordinary vessels or 
receptacles, where they are, whilst still enclosed, 
as safe as gunpowder is, similarly enclosed, it 
cannot matter whether they be dispensed throogh 
any ordinary person or aeent, or through a certi- 
ficated chemist. Thousanas of cases have occurred 
of death resulting from poisons obtained from 
chemists ; but I have not heard of one resulting 
from horticultural poisons. This view, which was 
that of the Court of Queen's Bench, seems also to 
be that of the Lord Advocate of Scotland. It would, 
then, be only needful, for any seedsman or sundries 
trader to describe himself as agent for such and 
such compounds ; and orders sent through him by 
gardeners or others, for use in gardens, or other 
proper purposes, could be met without trouUing 
chemists, or offending against the law. A, D, 

COMET RED CURRANT.— Mr. A. H. Pearson, 
ni his paper on '*The Fruit Crops of the Year," 
which was published in the Oardtnera' Chronicle, 
maintains that Comet and the Red Versaillaise Cur- 
rants are identically the same. Your correspondent, 
••A- D.," in the Oardetun* ChronicU for De- 
cember 16 last, also states this to be his opinion, 
and he suggested that others who have fruited it 
should come forward and give their experience. 
We have hoped that others interested would 
give their views of the variety, in order to settle 
this disputed point. We ourselves, in common 
with many others here in the United States, would 
like to know whether we are increasiuff for distri- 
bution anew or an old variety, which, nowever so 
good and desirable, ought not to be broucht for- 
ward as a superior new sort if such is not the case. 
John Charlton if? Sons, Rochester, N.Y, [ Your 
own experiment with this Currant will be most 
likely to convince you one way or the other. Ed.] 
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THE BROAD-LEAVED DOCK OR DOCKAN.-ThlB 
well-known plant it one of the meet troublesome 
weeds with which the farmer has to contend. It 
grows in pastures, by waysides, in yards, and 
neglected aardens, but prefers cultivated soU. It 
Is refused by cattle, but it is said to be eaten by 
fallow deer with such aridity that it is rare to see 
a Dock growing in a deer park. The leaves are 
often used in Scotland for wrapping round butter 
and cream-cheese ; hence in some places the plant 
has the name of " Butter-dock.'' Most of us nave 
applied it when pained by the stiog of a Nettle. 
The expressed juice of the Honeysuckle is, how- 
ever, a far more efficacious remedy amnst the 
sting either of plant or insect than the Dock-leaf, 
the sole virtue of which seems to consist in its 
coolness. The root of the Dock is very astringent. 
It was formerly used by dyers. It is remarkable 
that the Dock never flourishes in poor soils. The 
following anecdote refers to this peculiarity. A 
farmer who took a small farm in the north, snd 
enterod it at the usual time of Whit-Sunday, 
observed that there was not a sinsle Dock on his 
land. Anyone knowing the troublesome nature of 
this weed might have supposed that this was a 
souroe of congratulation. The farmer, however, 
better knew the nature of land and its weeds, and 
nine months after he had entered on his farm he 
called on his proprietor to inform him of his intention 
of quittin|: it. The landlord inquired the reason of 
this decision, as the tenant had as yet no oppor- 
tunity of seeing what crop he could raise in the 
fields. "Sir," observed uie farmer, *' there was 
not a Dock on it at Whit-Sunday. I brought 
Dockans from different places and have planted 
them, but they have not answered at all, and I 
know that what will not grow Dockans will not 
grow Com." /. Kenwdy, Roydon, Bbhx, [In some 
parts of SwitEerland the Dock leaves are dried and 
given idso to the pigs in winter. A great deal of 
starchy food is contained in the seeds, which is 
alloweid to go to waste. £d.] 

A QRAFTINQ PROBLEM.—^The effect of the stock 
upon the scion is illustrated in an interesting manner 
in a 'graf tine-process by Mr. George Inglefield, 
Tedworth, Marlborough, who a few years sgo 
grafted Ribston Pippin Apple on to Blenheim 
Orange. A few davs since Mr. Inglefield sent me 
some samples of the Ribston Pippins, and they 
appoMed to justify his contention that the flesh of 
the Ribston Pippin had changed to some extent in 
texture, having become softer, while the flavour 
miffht be said to be intermediate between the two 
varieties. Mr. Inglefield gathered but few Ribston 
Pippins from the grafted tree this season, but they 
were alike, and the fruit certainly appeared to have 
undergone some transformation, but whether suffi- 
cient to constitute a distinct variety, remains to be 
seen. No doubt Mr. Inglefield wiU note the results 
another season, to ascertain if his conclusion that 
the stock has in this case materiaUy affected the 
fruit of the scion. R» D, 

EXHIBITINQ VIOLETa~0nr old friend, Mr. E. 
Bennett, can be hardly oblivious of the ^t that 
Violets nave been exhibited in bunches at various 
November shows, sometimes with success, some- 
times otherwise. Probably the chief reason why 
dasses for three or six bunches of these fiowers 
are not populur with gardeners is, that to gather 
so many entails great sacrifice; whilst, wherever 
Violets are grown, they are in daily demand, and 
are therefore xept rather hard-gathered. Then exhi- 
bition committees give as a reason for not offering 
prises freely tiiat the flowers, owing to their small 
rise and colour, make, after all, a poor show in 
November, especiaUy if the light in the place is not 
good. Still, the great thing for what is advocated 
IS to have a very plentiful supply of good flowers. 
The most likely form of class to attract competition 
with Violets would be that of one button-hole, and 
one ladies' spray of Violets only ; or of a small handi 
bouquet of a ground of Violets and any white 
flowers. A. D, 

I was pleased to read Mr. Bennett's 

remarks about Violets bein^ included in schedules 
of Chrysanthemum societies. At the Royal 
Aquarium shows stands of Violets, especially of 
the larger-flowered varieties, would be very accept- 
able. I noted at the November Chrysanthemum 
exhibition at that place a small stand consisting 
of the principal varieties, which evervone admired. 
As Mr. Bennett suegests, the bunches of blooms 
should be set off withtheir own foliage ; and plants 
should be shown as grown in pots. F. Strong, High 
Orove^ Middlutx, 



ROOT-PRUNINQ OF APPLES AND PEAR6.— Not- 
withstanding that the advantages that under 
certain circumstances are to be obtained by root- 
pruning fruit-trees have been repeatedly insisted 
upon in the press, there are still many unfruitful 
trees that only need attention in this way to bring 
them into a fruitful condition. Perhaps the kind 
of trees that most need to be root-pruned are ordi- 
nary-sized bushes and pyramids of Apples and 
Pears. As soon as planted they have a tendency 
to send tap roots into the sub-soil, and this encou- 
rages strong growth, and consequently severe 
pruning. Thus gross unfruitful wood is produced 
and cut away at the expense of fruit spurs. The 
operation of root-pruning is best done immediately 
before the fall of the leaf, althooeh it can be safely 
done in open weather at any time during the resting 
season. It should be carried out as follows. Expose 
the roots to within about 3 feet from the stem, 
or further, according to the size and age of the tree, 
and as the work proceeds shorten the strong ones 
by a clean upward cut inclined to tbeir points. 
The fibrous roots should be carefully preserved. 
Next undermine the tree and sever the tap roots 
smoothly. The hole may then be firmly filled in, 
fresh sou in preference being used for the purpose, 
and as the work proceeds raise the ends of the 
strong roots, if deep in the soil, and sptead out 
regularly the fibrous ones. Young trees may have 
all their strong roots shortened at one time. Those 
old enough to have filled their allotted space 
should, however, in order to avoid a severe check, 
be operated upon in two successive years, one 
half of the tree being attended to each season. 
We have had, owing to the character of our soil, 
ample experience of the value of root* pruning in 
necessary cases. The foUowmg remarks are of a 
few varieties of Apples grown as bushes of the 
ordinary sise, which are not generally considered 
suitable for that purpose. In the autumn of 1897 
we root-pruned thirteen Bramley's Seedling that 
had been planted four years previously ; which had 
nuMle very strong wood, and had filled their space, 
but produced very little fruit. The following 
season very little growth wa? made, but an abund- 
ance of fruit- buds were formed, and last year a 
very heavy crop of fruit resulted. In 1898 
we treated in like manner seven Blenheim 
Orange, and five Gloria Mundi, which were in a 
similar condition to the Bram1ey*s; and at the 
present time both varieties are abundantly fur- 
nished with flower-buds. I have selected these 
well-known kinds for description from several 
varieties of Apjples and Pears that have been 
similarly treated. Advantageous as root-pruning 
is in some cases, it will not insure a crop toe year 
succeeding the operation, as some of its advocates 
claim. At the earliest, its profitable results .re 
not seen until the second year. Thos, Coomher, 
Hendre Oarden$^ Monmouth. 

APPLE NEWTON WONDER.— The remarks of 
your correspondents are interesting, as the spotting 
appears to be the one bad point in the Apple men- 
tioned. I have had five years' experience of its 
behaviour, and can testify to its good quality as 
a keeper ; as a dessert and cooking Apple it has 
few equals, in my opinion. We have regularly had 
them in sood condition in April. We have it on 
the Paradise stock, grown as espaliers ; and also 
grafted on an old Crao stock. On both stocks it is 
a most re^;ular and free cropper, but whilst the 
espaliers give us grand fruits., weighing up to 
14 ounces, with about one-fourth of the fruits 
spotted, the grafted tree gives us smaller fruits 
abundantly, with no signs of spotting. Can the 
stock have anything to do with the disease? 
O, A, B., NoUingham, 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE STOCK UPON WORKED 
VINE8. — The Vine-grower always finds interest in 
the inarching, or bottle-graftmg of his Vines, 
unlooked-for results, favourable or otherwise, often 
following the union. I onoe saw a vinery filled 
with varieties of Vines which became converted 
into a purely Muscat vinery by the act of inarching 
on to the laterals growing near the bottom of the 
rods Vines of a year old, the old rods being removed 
as fast as the inarched young Vines began to fruit. 
In this case it could be seen which were the better 
foster parents. Gros Maroc and Ores Colman 
made the best growth ; and Lady Downes was the 
least satisfactory. I believe with Mr. Temple that 
Gros Guillaume makes a poor stock upon which to 
iiuurch another variety ; moreover, it has so little 
merit that it is only found in large collections, or 
because the owner nas a fancy for it. I remember 



an instance of a scion of Muscat of Alexandria 
being worked on the Syrian, which afforded the 
singular result that the Muscat flavour was quite 
absent from the fruit borne by the scion, whilst all 
other characteristics were undisturbed. The 
flavour of the fruit was exactly that of the Syrian. 
Black Hamburgh I have tasted of a very supeiior 
flavour when glowing on a Vine of Mrs. Pince, 
the object of the union in this case being to change 
the character of, the crop, and not to accentuate the 
quality. Gros Maroc, itself a strong grower, is 
sometimes rendered freer in fruiting by being 
worked on the Black Hamburgh stock, as is also 
Gros Guillaume, which, on its own roots, is very 
shy, unless carefully pruned. FT. ^S^. 

THE "HATFIELD" CURE FOR RED-8PIDER.— I 
have followed with some interest the correspond- 
ence that has appeared of late in the OartUnera* 
Chronicle upon this subject, because anything that 
can be proved capable of destroying red-spider 
without injury to Vine or fruit-trees would oe a 
boon to all gardeners. Sulphur-fumes are no 
doubt powerfm to annihilate insects when diffused 
by fire-heat [or slaking lime. Ed. ]» but they have the 
drawback that the slightest overdose destroys 
vegetation equally surely when the fumes are con- 
fined in a glasshouse. Mr. Norman does not say 
whether he moistens the sulphur before using it ; 
so I take it, the dry sulphur is placed in the tins, 
and heated by the direct action of the flame from 
the spirit-lamp. I should have expected that it 
would have been safer from flaming if wetted, and 
the vapour given off jointly with steam; but as 
sulphur is not easily soluble in water, probably 
there would not be much gained by the addition 
of water. Would Mr. Norman advise ordinary 
flowers-of -sulphur, or another form of it ? Sublimed 
sulphur is the best for applying to the hot- 
water pipes, being very effective and safer, though 
the fumes given off are less perceptible compared 
with the more commonly used article. No doubt, 
as the editorial footnote points out, the practice 
needs the most careful management, and further 
experiment and report from those who have thus 
proved its value and safety would be matly 
valued by all those who have similar trouole to 
deal with. W. 8, 

BIRDS BUILDINQ IN 8HRUB8 ON WALLS.— In 
reply to Mr. Lynch's enquiry respecting the above, 
I may state there is a wall here about 16 feet in 
height facing the north, and about sixteen years 
ago it was suggested and desired by my employer 
to cover it with some evergreen to bide it from 
view. Havini^ a quantity of youns Laurel-plants 
of the common variety, we planted them at the 
foot of the wall and about 2 feet apart. The soil 
generally beiD|; in a moist condition, the Laurels in 
about five or six years reached the to i of the wall 
As they grew they wore tied up with string, any 
superfluous shoots being cut away. The only pruning 
they had was the cutting off of the forerigbt shoots 
with a psir of sieatturs once a year, in March or 
April, being all that was required ; a very even 
eveigreen screen is presented, which looks well. 
The spurs at the present time stand out from 
9 inches to a foot from the wall. Blackbirds and 
thrushes build their nests in the Laurels plentifully 
(rather too much so). The wag-tail*s nest I have 
also found, with a young cuckoo tor a tenant in it at 
midsummer. A. Harding, Orion, Peterborough, 

THE GINKQO BILOBA.— The interesting note in 
the Gardeners* Chronicle of Dec 23, must have 
siven pleasure to all admirers of the Maiden- 
hair-tree, and the maffuificent specimen then illus- 
trated is worth going w to see. The Panshanger- 
tree is acknowledged to be one of the finest in the 
kingdom, and when first I saw it I was greatly 
surprised. It is a great pity that in most of our 
parks and gardens, whether in town or country, 
this noble tree is conspicuous by its absence. The 
Maidenhair-tree is well adapted also for cultivation 
in larffe tubs and vases, and if these be draped 
with Vincas (Periwinkles), they are very orna- 
mental for positions on the balcony and terrace- 
walks. The tree, when grown in tubs, may be 
trained either as a pyramid or bush. It must be 
remembered, however, that the tree is deciduous. 
George MacKinlay, JFrest Park Gardens, AmpthiU, 

CHRYSANTHEMUM MADAME CARNOT.— It is 
understood that the crimson sport of this variety 
originated with Mr. F. Perkins, at Oxford, a sob 
of Mr. F. Perkins, of Leamington, and that it 
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occurred upon a plant of the type, not one of its 
varietiea. The transition from white to crimson 
natarally occasions an inquisitive interest amongst 
Chrysanthemum growers. J. E, J. 



FLORISTS' Flowers. 



TUBEROUS- ROOTED BEGONIAS. 

Now is a good time to raise a stock of plants of 
these the most useful of florists' flowers, whether 
it be for the decoration of the greenhouse or for 
furnishing the flower-beds in summer. The raising 
of Begonias from seed is interesting, and the results 
surprising, especially when working with the best 
strains. For the flower garden it is well to grow 
the plants in batches of separate colours, as a 
better effect is then obtained. Sow the seed in 
well drained pans, filled with fine sandy soil, and 
covering the seed with sand lightly. Place over 
the pans sheets of glass, and cover with moss. 
A gentle and moist bottom heat in an even tem- 
perature of about OS'* will suffice to give the plants 
an early and robust start. Directly the tiny 
seedlings show through the soil, remove the mo<s, 
and tilt the glass on one side so as to admit air. 

The seed from Begonias is irregular in germina- 
tion, and the seedlings are as irregular in growth. 
Directly any of the plants are large enough to handle, 
carefully lift them from the soil and prick them off 
into other pans or pots. Fill up the holes in the seed- 
pan with land, so that other seedlings may not be 
injured. Give the plants a position quite near 
to the glass in the same temperature ; water them 
carefully, and syringe them twice daily with 
tepid water. Shift them on into other pots or 
boxes as fast as the growth demands it. For 
bedding purposes, shallow boxes are the most 
economical. Maintain an even temperature until 
the plants are ready for hardening-ofi' preparatory 
to going to the greenhouse or cold frames. Fluctua- 
tions of temperature, coupled with cold draughts 
will tend to cripple growth. Like all other succu- 
lent plants tuberous rooted Begonias require a 
steady uninterrupted growth. E, Afolyneux. 

SiNCLE FLOWBRED ChBYs^ANTHEMUMK. 

The notes on p. 18 concerning this section of 
Chrysanthemums is marked by appreciation of such 
varieties. For fifteen years I have advocated their 
cultivation for exhibition and general purposes, feel- 
ing assured that they would be valued in the decora- 
tion of the greenhouse and dwelling, and as cut- 
flowers. 

Many good gardeners who at that time pooh- 
poohed their value, have now a friendly word to 
say for them, having doubtless realised their value. 
There is no section that is so well suited to the 
conveniences at the command of the amateur as 
single-flowered Chrybanthemums. No other plants 
afford so large a quantity of flowers, or occupy so 
small an amount of space, and certainly no other 
section lasts longer in bloom. 

At one time there was an objection — and a 
reasonable one, too — to the somewhat dingy, 
washed-out shades of colour; now we find the 
brightest colours among them. I need merely to 
instance the varieties — Framfield Beauty, a rich 
crimson ; King of Siam, crimson ; Mr. F. W. 
Travers, Rev. Remfrey, Poinsettia, and Souvenir 
de Londres, all most brilliant in colouring. Even 
in neutral tints there is much variety ; while pure 
white and rich yellows abound. Then as to form 
of fiower, there are numerous types from which to 
choose. There are long Japanese-like florets, both 
thinly displayed, and also closely -arranged florets ; 
the neatly- formed florists' tjrpe, in middle-sized 
blooms ; and the small -flowered, prim, Daisy-like 
blossoms, as well as cupped and recurved forms. 
In fact, there is almost an infinite variety of form, 
size and colour of flowers, as well as much 
difference in habit. 

In associating Chrysanthemums with other 
fiowering-plants, those with single flowers har- 
monise the best, being light and graceful. Another 



point in their favour, which cannot be advanced 
for any other section in the same degt^ee, is the 
delicate perfume which some of them possess. 
Two or three plants of Mrs. Langtry, for example, 
are suflicient to perfume a good-sized greenhouse. 
Their cultivation is simple; there is no anxiety 
and worry about timing the plants to get the right 
buds, for all buds are right under ordinary treat- 
ment. Stout cuttings inserted in January, two in a 
pot, rooted and grown on together, once pinching out 
the point of growth, and afterwards sJlowing the 
growth uninterrupted freedom, is all that is 
required. Abundance of water, especially when the 
roots are restricted to small (7- inch) pots, as many 
plants may be, is, of course, a necessity. Extra early 
housing of the plants is not imperative, as the 
buds do not suffer nearly so much from night dews 
and light frosts as do varieties with thick- 
fleshed florets, as we find them in incurveds and 
Japanese. For growth against south, east, and 
west walls, single-flowered varieties have no equal 
for furnishing large quantities of blossom in the 
autumn. E. Molyneux, 

Cat.vat's Novelties of Chbv.saxthemums. 

Many of the new catalogues of the French seed- 
ling raisers are already to hand, but the chief 
interest will undoubtedly centre itself on Mr. 
Calvat's novelties. These for some years past have 
given the best results both here and on the con- 
tinent, and although he has now many rivals, there 
are but few of his own countrymen that can hope 
to compete with him, by virtue of the very ex- 
ceptional strain he has secured. 

It does not often happen that we can get a 
glimpse of continental novelties twelve months 
before they make their appearance here, but having 
seen a goodly number both in Paris and Lyons last 
year, a forecast of some of the best may be useful 
to the novelty-hunter in England. 

Mr. Calvat's set for 1900 comprises twenty- nine 
varieties, and he has secured altogether twenty five 
First-class Certificates for them, at Paris and at 
Lyons, which may be considered the chief head- 
centres on the continent for such awards. 

To my taste, and regarding these novelties from the 
exhibition standpoint only, Mme. Ad^le Cordonnier- 
Wibaux is an immense Japanese of a reddish-crim- 
son reverse, and centre golden. Then comes M« O. 
de Meulenaere, a fine large-sized flower of incurving 
Japanese form, in colour a deep reddish-chestnut- 
crimson, with bright golden reverse. Very striking, 
too, is Mmeu Alice Capitant, which has long narrow 
florets of a beautiful shade of white slightly 
tinted. Mme. L. Druz is another giant, its colour 
a deep apricot-yellow. Salom^ is deep and glo- 
bular ; it has narrow florets, and colour is a very deep 
golden yellow. Mme. A. de FranqueviUe d'Orthal, 
rosy-salmon with golden reverse, is also an immense 
bloom. Marquis Visconti- Venosta, is of a deep lilac- 
mauve tint, with reverse of silvery pink. Mme. V. 
Delavier has very long florets, colour pale mauve. 
All these as shown are undoubtedly as promising 
as any we have had, and following these in order of 
merit, I should say that M. R. Gremer, M. R. du 
Mesnie de Montchauveau, Mme. Andr^ Benac, 
Mme. Pelerin AUatouche, Mme. Christian Nano, 
Mme. J. Steel, Mme. Avizard, and Mme. Philippe 
Roger will rank next, and their descriptions can be 
easily obtained from Mr. Calvat's catalogue. 

The other novelties included in his new set for 
1900 I have not seen, and must therefore leave 
them to speak for themaelves later in the year. 
(7. Harman Payne. 



POTATO-QROWINQ EXPERIMENTS.— Among the 
experiments which have been carried out by the 
Nottingham University College for two years in 
succession are some very important ones on the 
effect of manures on Potatos, and which were 
carried nut at Althorpe in Lincolnshire. The plots 
were in each case one-sixth of an acre in extent, 
and were duplicated by trials on eight different 
varieties of PoUtos. In all, fourteen different 
combinations of manuring were tried, together 



with an un manured plot in each case. There were 
thus 120 plots, making 20 acres in all, devoted to 
the experiment. This is far more extensive, and 
on larger plots, than the gene^ity of experiments. 
Taking the whole of the experiments^ the best, 
results were obtained by the use of 1^ owts. of 
nitrate-of-soda, 1^ owts. of snlphate-of -ammonia, 
and 6 owts. of superphosphate-of-lime per acre. 
This gave a crop of 10 tons 9 cwts. 3 qrv. per acre, 
as against 8 tons 1 qr. per acre on the unman ured 
plot. The increase from the manuring was thus 

2 tons 9 cwts. 3 qrs. per acre, which at 50f. per 
ton had a value of £6 4«. M, As the manures ooat 
£2 1«. Qd.^ this gave the satisfactory profit of 
£4 3«. from their use. The next most profitable 
manure was 2 cwts. of oitrate-of soda per acre. 
This gave a cro| of 9 tons 16 cwts. 2 qrs., or I ton 
10 cwts. 2 qrs. nore than the unmanured plot. 
This increase of crop was worth £4 10«.» and as the 
manure only cost 16«. 6d., there was a profit of 
£3 134. M. per acre from its use. The smallsat 
profit from any manuring resulted from the use of 

3 cwts. of sulphate-of-ammonia and 3 cwts. of dis- 
solved bones. This gave a crop of 9 tons 3 cwts. 
3 qrs., an increase of 1 ton 3 cwts. 2 qrs. per acre 
over the unmanured plot, the value of the increase 
Being £2 19«. As the manures cost £2 6«. M, per 
acre, the profit horn their use was only 124. 6<i It 
is well worthy of note that although last year was. 
such a dry season, every one of the fourteen com- 
binations of artificials left a profit from their use. 

The NeweastU Daily Chronicle, January 19 



SOCIETIES. 

MI8CELLAHE0XXS. 

Aberdtenihlre Agrkmltnral Research Itsodatioii. 

—The auntuU rae«Ung of the Bxecutivd of this AisocUtion 
WM held In the New^Chemical Laboiatoiy. Belmont Street, 
Aberdeen, on January 2t\. There wta a large altendaaoe 
and Sir J. Clark, Bart., of TiUypronie, in the abtenee of the 
President, occupied the Chair. 

Mr. Jainie*on, Director of tlif Association, submitted the 
financial leport far the year, which showed t doflclency of £3,1. 
Thia sum, it was expUlned by Mr. Jamieson, will be borne by 
him, thus leaving the As«ociaUon ia a poeltlou to start the 
experiuenta for this year without »nenmbrance. A moat 
sitiafactory inereaae in the number of subaeribers waa 
intimated. Mr. Jamieaon then aubmitted hJs report of the 
experiments conducted during the past year. 

The main inquiry engaging the attention of the Aaaodation 
at the present time is the croas-fertiUaation of Oata by a 
natural method, which might be adopted with benefit on a 
large scale without any extra outlay. 

The subordinate inquiries in the report refer to the '• Per- 
manence of Kyegraas," to the ** Bfflsct of Manure on Onuta,' 
to the experience of the " Ten Tear Botatlon,** and the poaai- 
biUty and great adTantage of keeping graaaea down for aevan 
years ; to the treatment of '« Old Pasture," to a " New Oima- 
Recommended," and to " Catch Crops." The report waa aub- 
mitted by Mr. Jamieaon, who strongly commended the work 
of the Aaaociation to the support of all intereated in the cul- 
tivation of the land, and pleaded for more aaaiatanoe being 
given to the work he was performing. 

A prolonged discussion followed on the sutiJects under trial, 
which was Uken part in by moat of the membera present, and 
the meeting concluded with a cordial vote of thanka to Sir 
John Clark for presiding. 

Reading and District Oaztlenera'.~Tbe members 
assembled in force on the 38nd inst, on the occaaion of the 
annual tea and smoking concert, which took place in tlfe 
Abbey HaU, lent by Messrs. Sutton A Sons, The Preaideat, 
Mr. C. B. SteYtna, presided at the tea, which commenced at 
6.30, the company including Mr. Leonard Sutton, Mr. M. H. 
F. Sutton, Messrs. Fry, Hinton, Macdonild, Cox (Chairman, 
Vice-chairman, Treasurer, and SecreUryX Burton (Bexley 
He»th), Pope (Chairman of the Waigrave Gardeners' Bodetyl 
TroUope (WhitchurchX BoUey (MaidenheadX Prince (Arbor- 
fleJdXCretchley(Twyford), C. Townsend (SandhuratX Cham- 
berlain (Shinfleld), NIcholla (Itaiden Erlegh), Bigg. Parey 
(Caversham). Cox (Calcot), Osbom (Three Croai.X and other^ 
The Ubles and hall presented a bright and pleasing appearance, 
having been decorattd under tbe8uper^isionof Mr. Macdonald 
with foliage and flowering planU sent by Mr. J. Woolford, The 
Gardena, Bast Thorpe, and Messrs. Sutton. The Chairman 
presented to the winnen the prizes won in the E^aay compe- 
titions. At eight o'clock the smoking concert commenced, 
presided over by Mr. Leonard Sutton, which waa the beat ever 
held at these annual gatheringa. During the evening Mr. 
Ketley recited Rudyard Kipling's poem " The Absent- Minded 
Beggar," and the sura of £2 6#. has been sent on to the local 
war fimd. 

Chemical manures was the sul^ject of a lecture deli- 
vered by Mr. F. W. E. Shrivell, of Thompeon's Farm 
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ToobriHge, At the fortnlghUy meeting of this Society, on 
the S9Ui alt. The lootorer laid before the members the 
reralte of the Tartoiu experiments carried ont at Tonbridge 
daring the past five yeara with chemical manaree on vege- 
tables and fruit crops, under the auspices of the Pemiaaent 
Nitrate Committee, who wished to And out whether duog 
coold be dispensed with altogether, relying^ solely on chemical 
maaorift. Six new members were elected. 

WargrftTt and District Gardenan*. — The annual 

meeting took place on January 17, when Mr. W. Pops pre- 
sided orer a good attendance. The otfioers and committee for 
the pieseat year were elected, the annual report and balance- 
sImA presented and adopted, and the prizes and 0»rtlflcates 
won by members last year distributed. Mr. Geo. Hatch, gr. 
to Sir John Edward«>Mos8, Bare., Thamesdeld, read a paper 
on * Vine Culture." He advocated three-quarter span houses 
fkcing south, with ftont and top veatilation, with a trellis not 
leas thau 16 inches from tiie glats. He dwelt on the careftil 
construction ol the border, and gave advice on the proper 
method of mixiog the soil ; also upon the time of planting, 
praning, disbudding, propagating, tlie temperatures necessary 
at Tarious stages of growth, and thinning. 

Briitol and Dlatrict Oardenera'.— The fortnightly 

meeting was held at St. John's Parish Room, Redland, on 
Thnrnday, 36th Inst. Mr. C. Lock presided over a Urge 
attendance. A paper was read by a member fros the Cardiff 
Gardeners' Association, Mr. J. Graham, under the title 
" Gleanings from a Horticultural Class. " Mr. Graham dealt 
with a variety of subiects. all of great importance to gardeners 
such as soil and Its constituents, bacteria, thermometers, 
dew and rain, laying oat of pleasure-grounds, rockery forma- 
tion, draining of land, plant diseases, &c He dealt with the 
subjects in an able manner, affording much useful in- 
formation. Mr. Graham strongly urged the formation of 
botany classes in connection with gardeners' associations ; and 
claimed that a knowledge of theory was a great help to the 
gardener in his work, and pleaded for more sympathy be- 
tween head gardeners and tJieir assistants. He was cordially 
thanked for his attendance and lecture. An exhibit of much 
Interest was provided by Mr. Graham, who showed over fifty 
dried specimens of BriUsh plants, which attracted much 
attention. A motion of sympathy with the relatives of the 
late Canon Ansley was passed. The late Canjn was a vice- 
president of the Association during his residence at Redland, 
and took a keen interest in the work from the time of its 
formation. 



The Apiary. 



Ttmperatvre and Brood-rtcmng. — Question : 
Can it be possible that 100'' of heat is required for 
brood-reanog ? If I remember rightly, 1 read a 
few dsys ago that lOO"* is about the temperature 
the bees maintain inside the hive when rearing 
brood ; and if the heat in the sun is greater than 
that, the bees, by fanning at the entrances, cause a 
current of air to pass through the hive so as not to 
allow the temperature of the hive to rise higher 
than this. It seems to me 100" is altogether too 
high, and that 80^ to 85** is much more correct. 
Answer : I think I saw something similar to what 
the questioner allndea to in one of the bee papers, 
anil this altogether with what he says, leads me to 
balieFe that but few have a oorreot idea regard- 
ii^ the degree of warmtn in which the bees keep 
th^ 9ggs, larvce, pnp», &a, during the time they 
are rearing their young. Wiiile Nature has so 
ordained that a good colony of bees can form a 
lifing hive, as it were, in which to rear their 
brood ; yet brood-rearing is very largely dependent 
on the hive, and before 1 take into consideration 
the real subject touched upon by the ques- 
tioner, I wish to say a few words regarding that 
plirt which the hive plays in this matter of brood- 
rearing. Id spring weather the capacity of a hive 
to retain warmth, the same coming m close contact 
with the bees, has much to do with prolitic brood- 
rearing and the securing of our i»ees in time for 
hsrve t. The more heat we can retain in the hives 
the more honey we can save, for idl are aware that 
the '*tusl" that the bees **bnm'' so as to raise 
the temperature of the cluster to where they desire 
H, is honey. Again, the more *'fuel" (honey) the 
bees burn, the sooner their life wears away, for it 
takes an effort, even on the part of the bee, to keep 
the furnace (the bee) heated, and tilled with fuel as 
fast as It is oonaumed. Hence we see the important 
bearing that a good warm hive has in advancing 
onr inteiests in the spring. Why do 1 say ** in the 
spring^' i Because at that season of the year the 
temperature outside tbe hive is very much 
lower than that which is required by the 
bees to rear biood, especially during the nigau If, 
as X saw in print not long ago, bees could recur brood 
with a temperature of only 60**, then there would 
not be so much need of a warm hive« for we 
have many spring days wherein the mercury goes 



as high as and even higher than that. If those 
figures were correct, then our bees could rear brood 
in April and May, here in the north, to as 
good advantage as they do now in July and 
August. Then, if the temperature of brood rear- 
ing were only 80'' to SS"*, ss our questiooer seems 
to think, should the temperature run higher 
than this, would it not be unbearable by the 
brood? And if this is true, what would the 
bees do when the mercury stood about the 
'* nineties " for days in succession, as we frequently 
have it even in this locality ? \Vould it 
be possible for the bees by fanning the air to give 
a less degree of heat than that very air contained. 
Some yeara ago, having a desire to learn for a 
certainty of these things for myself, I began to 
experiment as follows : — I procured a self-regis- 
tering thermometer, and placing it near the Hre 
until it showed 125<* to ISO** of heat, I set the 
register, wrapped it in some heated cloths, and 
immediately placed it in the centre of a brood-nest of 
a medium-sized colony. This was on a very cool day, 
some time in the month of May — about the midcUe 
as nearly as I can remember ; that night water was 
frozen so as to form ice nearly as thick as window- 
glass, the time being selected on purpose. The 
next day, about 2 o'clock, it had warmed the air 
enough, so that the bees were flying freely, when I 
took out the thermometer and round that the 
oddest point reached in the brood-nest durins the 
cold night was 92°. Since then I have tried the 
same experiment on both strong and weak colonies. 
Althougn at no time did it freeze so hard as at the 
first trubl, yet in no colony that was rearing brood 
successfully did I ever obtain a less degree than the 
one mentioned, while some of the stronger colonies 
gave a temperature of 95"* on nights when there 
was som<) frost. Expert. 



Law Notes. 



AN ALLEGED LONG FIRM. 

John William Taylob, book-maker, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, was charged, at the Bedale Police Court, 
with obtaining by fake pretences 2500 trees, value 
£15, from Messrs. Towler & Sons, Askew, Bedale, 
on December 8, 12, and 19. The prisoner on 
December 8 ordered 1000 small Fir-trees as Christ- 
mastrees, 1000. on the 12th, and 500 on Dec. 19. 
On the note-paper he used was a heading printed 
"J. W. Taylor, fruit and vegetable salesman. 
Green Market, Newcastle-on-Tyne," with a tele- 
graphic address, and this, Mr. Towler alleged, had 
led him to conclude that prisoner was in a large or 
wholesale business, and he therefore sent the trees. 
Evidence was called to show that prisoner had no 
shop in the Green Market, but occasionally he had 
a stall outside in Newgate Street, Newcastle. He 
was remanded to take his trial at Leeds Assizes. 



Cultural Memoranda. 



VINES FROM EYES. 

If Vines are going to be raised from eyes, no 
time should be lost in making suitable preparations. 
Well-ripened shoots having been removed from the 
Vines, cut these into portions containing each a 
plump, healthy bud, severing the shoots with a 
sharp knife in a slanting direction half- inch above 
a bud or *' eye," and J-inch below. Having ready 
a number of 60-pots, clean, and with one crock 
over the hole, place in them a little rough loam, 
and afterwards some of the finer portions of a 
lightish loam, with a little mortar-rubble broken 
finely, and some decayed manure. Having filled 
the pots, press the pieces of Vine-shoots into the 
soil till the top of the bud ii on a level with the 
surface, a pinch of sand being placed under the 
"eye,*' and also over it. For a week or ten days 
the pots may stand in a vinery that has been 
started for forcing, and then be plunged in a 
hotbed frame with a bottom heat of 80% and 
a top-heat of 65*" to TO"". The soil in the pots must 
be kept fairly moist, and in order to preserve 
moisture without there being the need to afford 



water, moss may be placed on the surface until 
the buds begin to grow, when the moss must be 
removed. It is prudent to put in a greater number 
of eyes than are wanted, as some of the buds may 
fail to send up a shoot, even when the pots are 
well filled with roots. After the second growth 
has bpgun, the eyes may be repotted, using as a soil 
one that is a little heavier and richer. Do not 
over-pot the plants, or the soil may become sour 
before the roots have taken possession of it; 
neither should water be applied very freely. Put 
a umiil stick to each Vine, and secure it therato ; 
remove all side-shoots. The plants should be kept 
in a warm, moist atmosphere, and not receive any 
check. These young Vines, if grown freely, and 
not allowed to get pot-bound, will be fit for plant- 
ing out in the months of April or May, and will 
make fine canes the first summer. For many years 
I used to grow Vines for fruiting early in pots, 
from eyes struck in the month of January, fruiting 
them the following year. The Black Hamburgh, 
Foster's Seedling, and Madresfield C?onrt Muscat 
are the principal varieties on which to depend for 
early crops. At one time Madresfield Ourt Muscat 
was not so much thought of as now, owing to the 
tendency of the fruits to split at the last swelling ; 
but with care this may be got over, and when well 
finished it is one of the best black Grapes that we 
possess, ff. Markham, Wrotham Park, Bamet. 



Ireland. 



THE DUBLIN MUSEUM. 

On Tuesday, Jan ary 16, Professor Johnion, 
D.Sc, gave a highly instructive lecture on seeds in 
the herbarium attached to the above. The dis- 
course was given in the evening; and was well 
attended, especially by the members of the seed- 
trade (for whose special benefit it was designed), 
also by gardeners. He pointed out thit the term 
seed was vague, when viewed from the standpoint 
of the seller, namely, it included more ; and by a 
series of lantern-slides he showed how the Ijotanical 
definition differed from their point of view. After 
which he dealt with the differences in appesrance 
of the various seeds, and alluded to some types 
where the line of demarcation was very shadowy, 
ss for example Rape and Swede-seed. The im- 
purities of seeds was fairly well treated, and the 
lecturer gave several examples of adulteration that 
have been practised, of which, one extreme case 
was that of the inventive German who manufac- 
tured Clover-seed from stone, and foisted them on 
the market ; also in grasses where cheaper seeds 
were mixed with those of a more expensive kind. 
He (the lecturer) expressed the hope that tests of 
seeds would become general, and that a guarantee 
of purity and correctness of name to be fur- 
nished to the buyer would shortly be in operation. 
The germination of seeds was referred to, and the 
lecturer quoted several experiments which were 
carried on to test the question of vitality, amongst 
which he quoted the work done by Sir W. T. 
Thiselton Dyer, who utilised Prof. De war's dis- 
covery of liquid air. He likewise showed the 
method of cleaning seeds as practised abroad, 
especially in the United States of America. After 
which he gave a practical display, and showed an 
incubator with seeds in process of development, and 
explained the method of working it ; also arranged 
in one of the rooms a series of the Leitz dissecting 
microscope-stands, with slides illnstrative of seeds 
of the Graminee. after which the lecture was 
brought to a close. A, 0*NtiU» 



The Bulb Garden. 

TIGRIDLA. PAVONIA. 

TiQBiDiAS are of easy culture, but require a rich 
and fairly porous soil. Like many allies of the 
Irideee,they are most effective when planted in masses 
in the flower garden. The species under notice is 
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oae of the best of tbe genus, bearing exquisite 
flowers of vivid colours in great profusion, and 
growing about 18 inches high. The gorf^eous flowers 
are 5 inches across, and are heme well above the 
bright green Gladioli-like foliage. They are bril- 
liant scarlet, spotted with orifuson and purple. 
When the plants commence to flower, some blossoms 
will expand every morning, and each flower lasts 
but one day. 

They should be planted in a sunny situation, and 
in soil that has been prepared by digging or trench- 
ing, and the application of a heavy dressing of 
farmyard manure. The month of April is a 
suitable time to plant them in the open. Some 
growers prefer to pot the bulbs in February, or 
early in March, and start them in a genial tempera- 
ture under glass. The Tigridias are not sufficiently 
hardy to withstand our winters in midland and 
northern districts, and they must be lifted and 
stored as are Gladiolus. 

In warmer counties the bulbs may be allowed to 
remain in the ground if a covering of bracken or 
straw be afforded them. The only attention the 
plants need during their growth is to keep the soil 
clear of weeds, and afford water when necessary. 
Bulbs that will flower the same year as planted 
may be purchased at reasonable prices, but plaota 
already in stock may be propagated by ofl'sets or 
by seed. H. T, M., StomUigh Gardens. 

Galanthus Elwesii var. Whittali. 

Chief among the newer Snowdrops is Galanthus 
Whittali. Although bearing a close resemblance 
to the well-known G. Elwesii, this variety has 
larger flowers, and is earlier ; its foliage, also, is 
much broader and longer. As a proof of its early 
flowering, I may mention that although bulbs were 
planted in an exposed position, I gathered the first 
flowers from them on December 28, while those of 
G. Elwesii are only just (January 24) commencing 
to expand. The flowers are long and globular, 
and marked with three green spots at the base. 
Its tube, broad at the apex, is of a pale green tint, 
shading deeper towards the centre. The flower- 
stems generally exceed 12 inches in length. The 
broad leaves produced in pairs, are deep green in 
colour, and in length are about 12 inches. Its bulbs 
are among the largest of the genus. E. S., Woking, 



Seeds not True to Name.— In reference to 
a paragraph from a correspondent, published io our 
last issue, p. 60, Messrs. Howcroft & Watkins 
request us to print a letter, of which tbe following 
is an extract: — "Messrs. Howceoft & Watkins 
resisted Mr. Perkins' claim on two grounds, (1) 
that the seed supplied by them was true to name ; 
(2) that they were protected by the usnal ' non- 
guarantee cUuse ' on the invoice. The action came 
on for trial before Mr. Justice Channell on the 
13th inst., when, after hearing the opening state- 
ment of counsel, his Lordship pointed out that it 
would take a considerable time to dispose of the 
first point, but that the second point was a short 
one, and he therefore proposed to decide it first, as 
if he should find it in favour of Messrs. Howcroft 
& Watkins it would itself dispose of the whole 
case. The trial accordingly proceeded on this 
basis, and the judge having found in Messrs. 
Howcroft & Watkins' favour upon the construc- 
tion of the * non- guarantee clause,' the other point 
was not gone into. If it had been, Messrs. 
Howcroft & Watkins were and are prepared with 
cogent evidence to prove that the seed supplied as 
Clayworth Prize Celery wbjb Clayworth Prize 
Celery and none other, having been tested in their 
own trial ground ; and that they had sold a large 
quantity of it to a number of market growers, 
receiving from them great praise without a single 
complaint. In addition, Messrs, Howcropt k 
Watkins were in a position to prove that Mr. 
Perkins could not have been supplied with 
Celeriao by them." 

Cold Water v. Warm Water for Plants. 

—Many gardeners hold that certain plants should 



be afforded warm water, and they advance excel- 
lent reasons for the faith that is in them. But we 
learn from American Gardening that recent experi- 
ments at the Wisconsin Station have fully demon- 
stated the uselessness of warming water to be 
applied to plants through the soil. Many cuttings 
of Coleus, transplanted Tomato-plants, Beans, 
Radishes, and Lettuce, were used in the re- 
peated experiments, the temperature of the water 
ranging from 32" to 100^ The plants receiving 
water at 32* — which is freezing-point — grew as 
well, and yielded as well, as those afforded water 
at 70' or 100^ "The soil about the rooU 
cf the plants so quickly regains its original tem- 
perature that no check to growth is likely to 
result." These tests were made in the greenhouse, 
and in the open ground ice-water was used in 
watering Beans and Radishes with results fully as 
good as when warm water was used. Fi om the results 
of these and numerous other trials, the conclusion 
seems fully warranted that the growth of ordinary 
field and garden crops is not affected by tbe 
temperature of aoy water ordinarily available for 
irrigation purposes. 
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Address Wanted : Dianthus, LeicesUrnhire. If 
you will send name and address, we will supply 
the information asked for. 

Beans : Subscriber. My opinion is that the roots 
having died and dried up, the stem-basee would 
naturally follow, and the planu wither. What 
caused the roots to die is not evident. It seems 
to have been a slow process, and might be due 
to treatment, root-insects, or root-fungi. The 
Botrytis which grew on dead parts might belong 
to a Scleratinia disease, but there is nu evidence 
to support this. The fact that other crops went 
wrong in the same house is suggestive. W, O. 8. 

Cucumber Roots. D. D, The roots are badly 
over-run with eel -worm, introduced in the 
pasture loam employed. There is no cure. 
Clear out the whole of the soil and the plants, 
and make a new start with soil from a new 
source. Loam should always be stacked for one 
and a half to two years, the stack being kept 
free of herbsge. 

Dictionary Suitable for Seed Merchant's and 
Florist's Shopmen : 8. McO, The Dictionary 
of Gardening, by G. Nicholson, and others 
published by UpcottGUl, 170, Strand, W.C. 

DOUBLESPATHED RlOHARDIA : W. P. TheSO 

aberrations are of common occurrence, and are 
the result, usually, of extraordinary vigour in 
the plants. 

Ficus : J2. 0. The whitening of the margin of 
the leaf is not a disease, but the development of 
a sort of variegation. The variety is Fious 
elastica albo-variegata. 

FiG-TREE Pruning : Alba. You will find pretty 
copious directions in Gardeners' Chronicle on 
p. 135, issue for March 4, 1899. 

Lime on Tomato Land . R. F. 1 lb. per square 
yard twice or thrice applied before and during 
growth. 

Mealy-bug in Vinery : Lamadine and Wander^ 
ing. Remove the loose bark, especially that about 
the spurs, scrubbing the Vines carefully with 
hot- water and soft-soap, 4 ounces to 1 gallon of 
water. Then apply petroleum-emulsion or other 
suitable insecticide at the proper strength. 
Having done this, clean the interior thoroughly 
with hot soap-suds, and remove the soil 3 to 
4 inches deep, doing this very carefully. Scrub 
the hot- water apparatus, more especially in the 
neighbourhood of the jointe. If you hold with 
painting the Vines with a smothering-mixture of 
clay, cowdung, and tar, the latter at the rate of 
half a pint to a bucketful of the paint, do this 
before there is the least movement of sap in the 
Vines. Give dose attention to the Vines in the 
summer, using methylated spirits to kill solitary 



bugs. The walls should be lime- washed, flowen« 
of-sulphur being incorporated in the wmah. Do 
not permit pot- plants liable to attadcs of mealy* 
bug to stand in the vinery. The bog will not be 
got rid of in one year, and the means indicated 
must be repeated for two or three years. 

Kaxes of Fruits : Young Gardener. We m 
sorry this answer has been delayed. 1, Hanrey's 
WilUhire Defiance ; 2, Borsdtfrfer ; 3, Norfolk 
Beefing. Next time please give your name and 
address, not neoessarily for publicuntion, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. — W, T, Very fine 
example of Bess PooL The variety is a rather 
uncertain fruiter, but does occasionally bear 
heavy crops. We know several similar examples 
to yours. — A, B, The spotting in your Apples 
is certainly due to the fungus Peuioiilium 
^laucum, referred to in an answer to **T. H.," 
m our issue for January 20. The variety we 
take to be Ri baton Pippin, but fresher speci- 
mens are needed to form a definite opinion upon. 
The Pear is also much past its beet, and quite 
devoid of flavour ; it is not the variety Broom- 
park. 

Names of Plants: CorrcapondenU not answered 
in this issue are requested to be so good as to 
consult the following number,— Buller IT. Cine* 
raria platanifolia.— ^. M, Variety of Rhodo- 
dendron Nobleanum. —Old Subscriber, Cattleya 
Percivaliana.— ^. Dendrobium Pierardi.— 7*. ^., 
Devon, Schomburckia orispa.— >il. CO. 1, 
Begonia Dregei ; 2, B. fuchsioides.— /. K. The 
double form of Spinea Cantoniensis. 

Pitch Pine : Toung Gardener. The botanioal 
name is Pinus rigida (Miller), syn. P. Fraseri 
(Loddiges). 

Pteris tremula : W, G. The fronds sent show 
nothing beyond a few parasites reeembling mitea. 
No fungus is to blame. Try the effects of XL- 
AU, which is fatal to most inseoU affeoting 
house plants, and is not injurious to Ferns. 

Pyrus Malus floribunda: Scrutator. Increase 
is usually obtained by grafting or budding on 
the wilding-stock at the usual seasons for tUese 
operations, as also by cuttings of two-year-old 
wood made of a length of 10 to 12 inches und 
inserted in the soil up to the two upper buds. 

Rank Growth in Tomato Plants : R. F. Too 
much n itrogen is in the soil. Trench it two or 
three spits, burying the top spit at the bottom 
of the trenches. If manure be wanted during 
growth, employ potash twice or thrioe, 2 onnoea 
to 1 square yard. 

Salt and Tomatos : R, F. Do not use it with 
lime. 

Sulphate of Ammonia and Cucumbers: Nemo* 
The first is a trade expression, and merely means 
some form of nitrogen. We are unable to 
give you a definite opinion as to the quantity 
you may apply to your soil, not having an 
analysis of the latter. Do you know if it is 
poor in nitrogen 7 We might say that an appU- 
cation of 2 ounces per square yard would be of 
use, and at any rate it woald be a safe quantity. 
Is not what you term clubbing the oonsequenoe 
of eel-worms in the soil? Please send specimens 
of roots for examination. 

Vine-roots Dying : /. W. M. The death of the 
roots indicates a compacted, exhausted soil, and, 
probably, inefficient drainage, or the total lack w, 
it. It is not too late to transplant the roots in 
the outside border, making the latter anew. 
Nothing else will be of any use. 

Year of Introduction of Richardia Speciis : 

?i*^A^V ,^- ElUottiana, 1890; R. Pentlandi, 
1892, both from South Afrioa. 



OoMMUNiCATioifs Receivbd.-O. W.-W. M.-lf. G.-H. 8.— 
Jil- S^— ^- T. F.-J. OB.-E. W. H.-E. C.-0.£- 
^: *H.®« ^Jv,^ -^o^ * 8on» Ltd.^W. M.-H, W. W. 

—Q. B. M— K. 8.— A. C. Bartlett.— Q. M.— W. S D.— 

i ?• -V {J*'*5H-J- ?— ■• ^— w- N.~W. W. F.- 

W b"^ ^"^ ^- "'•^SlrO. W.8.- ' 



DIED.— Henby Edward Ckipps. On Sunday, 
January 28, Henry Edward^grandson of the late 
T. Cripps, of the Tunbridge Wells Nurseries, Kent, 
in the 32nd year of his age. 

{For Markets and Weaiker^ §e€ p. tiv.) 
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HONEY-GUIDES. 
" XTONEy .GUIDES," or "Path-finderi," 

-EX are terms, 1 think, attributable to 
Darwin. The^ conaiat of coloured Btreaka or 
*potfl on one or more petals directly over the 
poeition of the gland, and are characteristic of 
many irregular flowers. In regular Sowers, 
which are viiited from all aidei, there are 
usually none of this nature, but in aome flowers 
the baies of the petaU may be of a different 
hue or colour from that of their main or boaal 
' colour. If, for example, the flower be red or 
blue, the base may be yellow, aa in Primula, 
Porget-me-Not, &c., while the blue Anagallia 
ouerulea has a scarlet base, like that of A. 
arrensis, from which it is derived. 

Usually, the " guide " is a darker colour than 
that of the ground, as in Sweet Williams, some 
annual Chi7ianthemuma, Rudbeckiaa, Dian- 
tbua Heddewigi, Scarlet Poppies, £c. In 
irregular flowers, the special markings are 
located on one or more, but not on all the 
pataU. They may be on the posterior side, aa 
in Rhododendron (see &g. 24) and Tropfeolum, 
or, more usually, on the anterior, as in Pansies, 
Mimulus, Calceolariaa, Digitalis, i&c. 

The question ariies, how are these differences 
of colour to be aoconnted for in one and the 
same flower ! Taking the following sequence as 
being that accepted theoretically as the line of 
their evolution, we have yellow as the primfcval 
colour, as seen in the first change from green 
in the sexual organs of the Coniferse, the proto- 
types of flowering plants. The next to come 
is red of some shade, then purple, and finally 



pure blue. White may occur anywhere in the 
series, aa being the loss of all colour. 

Now, the theory runs that the coloration of 
flowers is due to the stimulus to their nourish- 
ing process, induced by the irritations set up 
by the insects when searching for honey. The 
fact that the colouring is uniform and regularly 
distributed in regular flowers, which can be 
visited from all points of the compass, but is 
specially localised in irregular ones, and as far 
as the guiding marks are concerned, exactly 
tallying with die positions of the visitors, we 
are led to see a direct cause and efiect ; but 
how the plant responds and distributes the 
colours is unknown, nnd is likely to remain so. 
There is, however, no harm in speculating, 
provided one does nut accept gratuitous assump- 
tions as necessarily true. 

With regard to regiiliir flowers, all we can 
say is, that when the ground is white, or some 
other colour than yellow, and the base alone of 
the corolla is yellow, such is a retention of the 
ancestrnl colour, as in the Water Crowfoot, 



and probably descended from some terrestrial 
ye] low- flowered Buttercup. If the base colour 
be red or blue, as in tlie Forget-me-not, then 
this has been stimulated to pass further on in 
the series. If the central "eye "be of a darker 
and richer tint than that of the petals, then 
we should say that it had received an extra 
stimulation over and above that of the general 
ground colour of the flower itself. 

With irregalar flowars some have yellow guides 
on darker base-colosrs ; anch would be regarded ss 
retentioDS of the aDccatral yellow. Others, like 
Foxglove aod Slachys, have lost the origiesl 
yellow, leaving only white on which ipota occur. 
It ia more oommon for the atreaka and apota to be 
of some deeper tint, as in Primula, Ualceolaria, 
Tropsolnm, Ac. In Panaies, besidss the spedal 
gaidea, all the petals have retained a yellow base, 
indicating the ori^eal coloar, as seen in Viola 
birta. 

Hr. Hervey, in his Qbtarvatioru on tht CoUmn of 
FlamerB,* in deeeribing hoaey-gnidee, remarked 
that be had never Be«n or beard irf any explaoation 
regarding their origin, aod offered an original 

' Set OsT'tntn' CJtrDnMr, Dtoember 30, 1S[ B. 



elucidation of the labjeot (p. S7). In my work, 
Tla Origin of Floral Slracluru (1888), I slated :— 
" The prevaleDce or brighter ooloora in oonspionons 
aowera which are regalarly viaited by iueots U due 
to the ttimviating rfftcli uihich thtu hare prodvced, 
thereby cavtivg more nutritive JIaidt to pour into the 
allractive organt. . . . The gvidet art aitoagx 
ixictl]i wham the irritation would be set op, and 
I Uka them to be one result of a more healind 
Jloio of imlrimeTU to the potilion in qatttion." * 

Mr. Kerrey taksi the Naiturttnm (Tnjpsolnm) 
a4 hia illnatration, "of a yellow oolour, with a 
loagitndinal reddiah-brown stripe on each of the 
upper petals. . , , This richness of colour u 
oeeationed by the irriUUing ivfluenee of the bees 
in traversing the same ronte to and from the 
nectary, thus Himuialitig the fioaer to *tiid more q) 
it* peaUiar pigmtnt to thii poinL"i 

It the reader will compare the passagea I have 
itaiieited, I think, so tar, it will be seen that thus 
far that Mr. Hervey'a " original elncIdatioQ " ii 
really an nnconsoioas cerebral reinlt of absorption 
and sppropriation. Howrvar, he writes me word 
that he rc^rds " two factors as required to make 
those guides ; one, the influence of the bees ; " the 
other, "a general change of oolour, except the 
positian which become) the gnide, which I 
varioDsly designate as vestiges and relics of the 
original oolonr." 

He certainly did not obtain this idea from me ; 
for aa the reader will have teen, I take a preoiMly 
opposite view as to the baial coloration whenever 
it advanoes from yellow ouword*. The general 
colour doea sometimes revert, ws all know, aa eg., 
where Adonia antnmnalii loses ita deep brilliant 
acarlet, and becomes the yellow variety "dtrina ;" 
but ■• a general rale, not only is the gronnd colonr 
due to insect atimnlstion, but the guides to some 
additional inSaenee. Tbe lowering of the bear- 
colour Mr. Eervay does not explain, "snSoe it 
to say thai the fading of a oolour to a lighter tint 
is one of tbe moat common occurremoss in oolonr- 
ahange." But this will not aoooaot for it in flowers 
in full vigour long before they lade. 

In Tropsolnm, therefor«^ he legards the dark 
streaks as the original oolonr from whioh the 
yellow of the petals has faded. Bat ^opnolnm as 
Urat introduced from Peru in 1686 was yellow- 
orange, and nnder cultivation and nourishment, 
whioh affects tbe coloration without the aid of 
JDsects, it has become golden.yellow or rnhy-red, Ac. 

Mr. Hervey'a interprstation of the change in 
the gronnd colonr by a sort of d^eneratioo (except 
when it reassnmee yellow), is jast the reverse of 
mine. As far as we know, Tropnolum majns 
never was dark red in the wild state, and the 
dork parts have been superadded acoording to my 
theory. Mr. Hervey thus ooniiden a ground 
change as nteeetary in oonnectiou with insect 
agency. I see no necessity at all, and I repeat 
that I take guides to be additions to whatever the 
ground oolonr may be. Papaver Bhteas has 
generally no dark apota at the haaea of the petals, 
but they are not at all anoDoimon in Malta, tbe 
ooloar of the petal being the aame, or, if anytbtug, 
a trifle darker (not lighter) than usual. Orarys 
HenAws. 

Orchid Notes and Gleanings. 



DICTIONNAIRB ICOlfOOBAPHIQUE DES 



The following plants are figuted in tbe Jannary 
number :— 1, Cattleya Leopoldi var. pnrporea, 
Coga. ; 2, a Aolandin, LdL ; 3, C. AtUnU splen- 
deni, Hort. ; 4, C. Wendlandiana, Hort. : 5, C. 
EUa, Hort. ; 6, C. Oooasensiana, Cogn. ; 7, Cypri- 
pedium A. de Lairesse, Hort. ; 8, C Mahlwn var. 
Dr. Clinge Doorenbos, Cogn. ; 9, Lisaochilas Hors- 
faUi,Bat«m.; lO.Onaidium KrameriBniim,Rahb.f.; 
11, 0. reflexum, Lodd. ; 12, Stanhopea Wardi, 
LdL ; 13, Vanda Sanderiaoa, Rchb. f. 
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Onoidium mubiobnum. 

Under Onoidiiim caonllAtain anthoiitiM hiTe 
plaoed » very dinimilar Mt of plants, oomprising 
O. olivAoenm, O. nnbigenom, and O. PhalsBnopais ; 
and in defending O. nnbigennm at a apeoiaa, the late 
Prof. Reiohenbach, in the Oardak«r9* OhraiUele, 
1867, p. 376, made the following intereating re< 
rnarki: «When the lamented Dr. Lindleywasa 
yonng lynx-eyed obeerver, he called this plant a 
good species. When he was older, and it had 
come into fashion to combine very heterogeneons 
types into ' one species ' because ' there were too 
many species/ he believed it was his dnty to 
cancel some of his own, and this Oncidinm was de- 
graded to the rank of a yariety. Later he even 
named a variety o 0. cucnllatnm nnbigennm for Mr. 
Linden. We believe this was a mistake, since the 
many flowers we have been favoured with by Mr. 
Linden, as well as Dr. Jameson's specimens, and a 
few sent by Messrs. Backbond never show any 
ooonllate anther-bed, never have a produced 
nasiform keel on the lip, nor is there ever an 
isthmus to the lip. Messrs. Bateman and Linden 
are of our opinion as to the distinctness of the 
plant from 0. oucnllatum. 

"It is a gay little plant, with spikes of flowers 
appearing as if they were diminutives of Odonto- 
glossum Phalsenopsis. ' ' 

An inflorescence of a very flae form of it is 
kindly sent by Frau Ida Brandt, Eiesbaoh, Zurich 
(gr,, Mr. Schleoht), and in it the entire absence of 
an isthmus to the lip, as indicated by the late 
Prof. Reichenbach, as well distinguishing it from 
others of its section is very evident. 

In the colouring of the flowers the plants vary 
much, though through all run some similar fea- 
tures. The sepals and petals of the variety sent 
are creamy- white, densely freckled with pale rose 
oobur. The broad labellum has a yellow callus, in 
front of which is a narrow band of purple, the 
blade of the lip being pale whitish-rose. Its 
affinity seems to be with O. PhalsBoopsis, from which 
the characters specified by the late Professor 
Reidienbach clearly distinguishes it, and it has no 
relationship to the plant known in gardens as O. 
olivaceum and 0. cucullatum. It is well illustrated 
as Oncidium cucullatum var. nubigenum in the 
BotaniceU Magazine^ t. 5708, from a plant flowered 
by Wentworth Buller, Esq., and the habitat is 
given as the western side of the ridge of Asuay, 
Ecuador, altitude 11,000 feet. /. 0*B, 



Scotland, 

APPLES. 

Apples, like Pears, are this seasDu of excellent 
quality ; somewhat below the average in size, but 
so far have kept welL It is seldom indeed that 
the characteristic features of varieties have been 
so well developed, fruits so perfectly formed and 
finished, so highly coloured and so well flavoured. 
The supply of both dessert and culinary Apples 
required to meet current household demands has 
been drawn chiefly from a limited number of kinds, 
and those outside the number might just as well 
have been dispensed with, or their places fllled 
with sorts that in all respects are always reliable. 

Could we rely on certain varieties succeeding 
alike well on all soils it would greatly simplify 
practical pomology. But there is no garden-crop 
that exhibits a divergence in this respect so great 
as the Apple. It has been assumed that certain 
varieties succeed in given districts, which to some 
extent is true, but no one can depend on a 
variety which gives his neighbour satisfaction 
being equally satisfactory to himself. I have 
known gardens distant less than a mile from each 
other in which varieties showed the most perplex- 
ing differences both as regards health and cropping ; 
strong loams suiting some kinds, and light soils 
others. 

There is another point perhaps less regarded than 
it ought to be in estimating the value of varieties, 
which is, the relative sise of fruit. There are not 



a few sorts that crop heavily — sorts not infrequently 
of a local reputation, which produce fruits so small 
as to be not worth storing. I do not, of course, 
refer to trees which from overcropping are incapable 
of bringing fruit to its normal size, but to those 
crops which no amount of thinning will cause to 
swell beyond a small size. Want of quality is 
similarly not always taken account of ; some cooking 
Apples, otherwise good, are insipid ; others, again, 
are extremely acid, which is by no means a draw- 
back with some palates. But these points cannot 
be overlooked if we wish to produce the maximum 
amount of good fruit from a given number of trees. 
A generidly prevalent feature in Apple selection 
that cannot be commended is the preponderance 
borne by early sorts over late ones. Commonly 
there is a superabundance of Apples early in the 
season, and a scarcity from January onwards. The 
reason for this is, no doubt, that free cropping 
early soft Apples are planted, and late ones 
neglected, when it ought to be just the other way. 
The production of late-keeping Apples is, more- 
over, affected injuriously in ways that do not so 
largely affect early kinds. One cause of shrinkage 
is the lose caused by high winds, more particularly in 
the case of the laigest varieties. It is, no doubt, true, 
that fruits of Alfriston, and one or two other sorts, 
if not badly bruised, may be preserved till winter, 
but they cannot be depended on for a late supply. 
Trees of late varieties, again, cannot be cropped so 
heavily as early kinds without breaking down 
ultimately under the strain. A long and genial 
autumn works wonders in recuperating early 
sorts after the fruit has been gathered ; but 
late varieties can be relieved in no other way 
than by cropping sufficiently lightly to permit 
the trees, while perfecting their crops, to provide 
fruit-buds at the same time for another season. 
In the same way with early varieties, crops may 
be secured from trees thickly branched, while 
with late kinds it is almost indispensable to dis- 
pose the branches so thinly as to make each one 
practically a separate cordon ; and there is also 
the fact never to be left out of consideration, 
that it is the late varieties that are most affected 
by unpropitious seasons. These are, I think, the 
chief reasons why the number of trees of late- 
keepmg varieties should be always large, and 
proportionately greater than early sorts. 

I have been examining the lists of Apples 
recorded in the report of the Apple Congress held 
fifteen years ai^o, and they are remarkable as still 
affording a safe guide to planters. From the first 
twenty of either dessert or culinary sorts, a fairly 
good selection may be made to meet all require- 
ments, and in many cases the selection might 
be limited to the first twelve. 

ApPLEM for DI88ERT. 

King of the Pippins then, as now, holds first 
place as the most generally useful dessert Apple 
[but pot so choice as Cox's Orange Pippin. Ed.]. 
It is a variety that yields the best results on a 
warm light soil, and the finest fruits are produced 
on young shoots of a few years' growth, to secure a 
supply of which a regular system of growing-on, 
on young stems, to occupy the place of those that 
fail to bring forward fine fruits must be carried 00. 
The fruit, as a further aid, must be severely 
thinned while yet small, and in October, when it 
begins to colour, the trees should be examined twice 
a week, and any that are ready gathered. The 
season during which the fruit is in its best condi- 
tion extends from the end of November till the 
new year, after which time the flesh becomes 
mealy. Fruit beyond what is wanted for dessert 
is useful for cooking. Cox's Orange Pippin and 
Ribston Pippin produce the finest Apples when 
grown on a loamy soil. Both require to hang late 
when grown in bush form, and they are most 
useful when not eaten till after the new year. The 
last-named, like Blenheim Orange, is a first-rate 
culinary variefy. Less valuable than these, and 
perhaps not very well known, but a very com- 
mendable sort nevertheless, is Duke of Devonshire, 



the history of which is obscure. It is more gene- 
rally cultivated in Scotland than it appears to be in 
England ; the tree is dwarf and sturdy in growth, 
and the best fruit is produced on thinly-disposed 
spurs, the branches also being widely apart. 
Though a large crop of fruit is seldom, if ever, 
produced, it is at the same time necessary, in order 
to secure large and fine samples, to thin to a small 
crop ; the fruit is ready to bo gathered towards 
the end of October, and is in use during February. 
Sturmer Pippin is another certain cropper that 
requires severe thinning of the young fruits. The 
time to gather it is about the second week of 
November, and the fruit is used in spring ; along 
with the following sort, it is one of the best Apples 
for Scotland. 

Adam's Pearmain, which is not more remarkable 
for its other good qualities than for its fruitfulness, 
few Apples setting heavier crops with the same 
regularity. The tree is slender of growth, and the 
finest fruit is secured when the tree is permitted to 
grow with little pruning beyond the removal of 
worn-out branches, and those necessary to allow a 
free admission of light and air to the foliage. 
Through neglecting to thin, the fruit is usually 
small, and it generally hangs on the tree till the 
end of October. I know no more useful late 
varieties than these. Of the earlier kinds, Mar- 
garet, Mr. Gladstone, Irish Peach (best unpruned), 
and Worcester Pearmain, are in all respects reliable. 
James Greive, of the newer sorts, promises weU. 

Apples for the Kitcuen. 

Culinary Apples, because of the large number of 
really first-rate sorts, are more difficult to select 
than dessert varieties. The earliest fit to cook is 
Early Julien, also known in Scotland as Tarn 
Montgomery. Old trees bear more profusely than 
young ones, from which, however, the finest fruits 
are secured. While exceedingly acid during 
summer, if left long enough on the tree, the fruit 
becomes by September agreeable to the palate, and 
it possesses remarkably good- keeping qualities. 
Where, however, Keswick Codlin is well grown, 
the above variety is scarcely required, and this is 
of all early Apples the best suited to Scotland. 
The best fruit is invariably produced on young 
wood. Lord Suffield, since so many laige soft- 
fleshed varieties have been planted, has largely 
decreased in favour. At the same time, taking 
into account its quality as the best of Apples when 
cooked, it is doubtful if it can be superseded. 
I find also that the similar constitutional 
defects are not absent from other kinds that 
have been cultivated a sufficiently long time 
to develop like traits. The tree should not 
be largely spur-pruned, but on the contrary a con- 
stant supply of young growths of a fruit-bearing 
age encouraged. An occasional application, say 
once in two years, of ferric sulphate ought also to 
be madCf and its tendency to over-crop neutralised 
by thinning. From the Hawthordens, Stirling 
Castles, Ecklinville Seedlings, Queen's, Cellinis, 
and Warner*s Kioga, it depends on local circum- 
stances which are the best. Personally, I prefer 
the last-named as at once the best in quality of 
fruit, and equally fruitful with any other sort of 
its season, which here extends to Christmas, after 
which the crispness of its flesh disappears. Tower 
of Glamis is a commendable late Codlin, but where 
Blenheim Orange succeeds there is no better sort 
available to bridge over the period between the 
soft Apples and the hard-fleshed late ones than is 
it. Bramley's Seedling during several years has 
proved a really reliable sort, not, however, super- 
seding Dumelow*s Seedling where the latter 
succeeds, which it does not do here, and a stock of 
Newton Wonder is being worked up in order to 
replace it should this variety prove satisfactory. 
Lane's Prince Albert suits us perfectly ; and one 
of the best varieties that we have is M^re de 
M<^nage. The tree always crops well, producing 
large fruits, remarkable for acidity. The best of 
all late Apples, taking into account si?e and good 
quality of fruit, evenness of crop, along with 
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kMping qtulitiM of » high order, ii AUritton. The 
tree, tbongh eoiiMfrhal dwarf, grows to » fair die 
before it will oiop heavily ; it bean freely on apan. 
Northern UreeninK ia another late Tariety that 
alwaja yieUi good letarDs ; it ii neoeMa'f to thin 
Ihe fruit in a very free nmiiner, and to thin apnr* 
and bndi in the aame way annnally. Anolhervery 
late Apple which, by meani of thinning, producei 
fruiti ooaridetably inoreaeed in aiie, it Dutch 
Mignoone. R. 



CATTLEYA INTEBMEDIA VAR. 
AQUINU. 

TMCaccotnpaDyingi11uatration{flg. 26) repreienta 
a v«T remarkable Orchid, which waa detcribed by 
M. Barboia Rodnguee, Director of the Botanic 
(iarden at Bio de Janeiro, in 1893, aa Cattleya 
Aqniaii [Joam. dm Orch , iv., p. 144). The photo- 
gniph, togetbar with dried flower* andacobnred 
drawing, have been Mat by BehoT Oraoiano, A. de 
Azambnja, of Porto Alegre, 8. Brazil, in the 
belief that it will " greatly interett many raadere 
of the Oardfitfrs' ChronifU ai a notable eaae of 



above thowa the oanae of the peonliaiity, the 
oolumn being abDomal. It is well known that the 
pair of teetb or wing* eeen on tbe colnmn of lo 
many Orchids are ataminodial in their origin — 
occaiianally they revert to their original character, 
ooming a* perfect aathgn---aod in thia caM they 
leem to have partly or wholly wandered from their 
uanal petition, and have became united with the 
petal*, tho* giving them their partially lip-like 
character. In fact, the *ide-lobe« of tbe lip were 
long ago recogniaed byBobert BrownatttamiDodial 
in their origin, and, though thi* view ha* aome- 
time* been quealioned. there can be little doubt 
that it ia the oorraot one, aa Lindlay and Darwin 
alao held. That the petals are not tranifonned 
into perfeot lips I* what might have been expected, 
for each petal haa only the addition of a iingle 
Btaminode. Theae abnormal Sowen are often inter- 
eating for the light they throw on tbe itmcture of 
an Orchid flower, bat the preaent one i* aUo hand- 
aome, and we may hope to *ae it yet nnder cultiva- 
tion in Europe, R. A. Saife. 



The Rosary, 



growing on the aoil of pot-Roaea. Thia stirring of 
the anrfaoe-aoil and dsitruotion of moaa affhrdf the' 
gardener a better opportunity of aaoertaining the 
ueeda of the aoil in regard to moittnr*. Where 
many planta are grown, ft ia not always an eaiy 
matter to afford water to the whole of them oor- 
rectly. Soma may ^pear auffloiently moiat,. and 
be really dry in the centre ; the aoil at olhen 
may show alight lign* ol dronght on the anrface, 
but be moiat enough lower in the pot 

Mnoh ha* been written in thee* page* abonl tbe 
forcing of Rom*, but not enoogh upon the import- 
ance of a proper aeleotion of ntrietiea. Thi* i* 
more eepecially the oaae when blooro* are required 
in mid-winter. The following are all uaefol at that 
Beaaon, give * good aelection of ootonr*, the hloom* 
open well, and the planta grow freely, and flower 
abundantly- Some are undoubtedly " thin," or 
few-petalled, and of oomparatlvely little um dnring 
abotaeaaon, but in the winter aeaaon they are very 
fine, and keep freih for a long time, both on the 
plant* and wheo out. All of theee mentioned have 
done well with me ; — Beryl, Catberiae Mermet, 
The Bride, Maman Coohet, Oeneral Jaoqueminol, 
(■mill an TeplitK, Prenyl Dnbriel, 6. Naboonand, 



flxed peloria. All ipednen* which eiiat of thia 
Cattlaya have bfen taken from the one and only 
plant which waa diicovered here (at Porto Alegre, 
in the province of Rio Grande do 8ul), many year* 
ago by a Portugueae gardener named Valladarea. 
Tho flowers are identical from year to year. I 
believe that the Cattleya gent to the botanical 
garden at Rio by Settor F. de Aqoioo waa taken 
from this parent plant." It ban been figured by 
M. Bodngnei in Planta* 0\dtivadaa no Jardim 
Botaiiico do Rio de JrcMiro, p. 23, t. 4, fig. c. 
Although originally deacribed as a diitinct specie*, 
it hai long been known a* a peloriate state of 
Cattleya intermedia, ia which the petala are lip-like 
inahapeandoolour (Or¥A.Atv,,i.,p. 310 ;ii.,p. 207). 
This peculiarity lender* tbe variety very distinct, 
Knd the abnormal character cannot be oonaidered a 
defect, as judged from tbe florist'* standpoint, but 
rather as giving the flower an additional alCractive- 
ne**. Tbe character leemt to be quite fined, a* in 
the ease of Uropediam, and the double form o( 
Epidendrom vitellinum. One other abnonoa] OOD- 
ditioo of thia Cattleya is known, namely, C. inter- 
media var. prolilera, which wa* flgured in theae 
page* in IS8T (vol. ii., pp. 10, 13, flg. 3). An ex- 
* me of the dried flowen mentioned 



THE ROSE.HOUSE. 
The month of February bring! plenty of work 
among the Rotet, both indoors and outside, more 
eepecially the former. All Rose* under glaaa, 
whether forced or merely housed in cold honvee, 
are now active, and there ahoald be no delay in 
getting the pruning finished. In houasa having a 
temperature of E0° to 00°, flower* will toon be 
plentiful upon plant* that have been moving 
ateadilyiinoe the middle of the month of November. 
A alow start, and ateady and gradually increating 
temperature, are of very great importance in forcing 
Roses. It oonforma more nearly with Nature, and 
we do well to take more note ot thi* than ia often 
done. To bring planta from a oold, and often 
freezing atmosphere, direct to a temperature of 
M° or BS" only excites the sap already in branch 
and roots, and causes tbe prematnre growth of 
comparatively little value as compai«d to that 
which planU prodnoe when gradually brought on. 
Rosea immediately excited by heat are sure to 
receive more or leas of a check at a very critical 
period, resalting in blind or flowerleat growth*. 
When Boar* have made sturdy growth* from 
2 to 3 inches in length more heat may be applied, 
bnt our plants are never eipoaed to more than 70°, 
except for an hour or two upon a snnny day. 

The Rose-bonse for early foroing ahonld be a 
light one, and care taken to allow the toLage to 
become dry before nightfalL Daring the daytime, 
nnlesa foggy, I believe in more moisture than the 
majority of growera give, especially it & little 
ammonia from liquid or other manures Js present. 

Aftsr several years' experience and from nbasr- 
vations I have made in other gardens, I feel certain 
that a Urge number of failures with winter Rosea 
is due U> over ventilation. The least draught does 
harm to young growth, and the check given favours 
attack from mildew. The aSecta may not be 
observed at once, but the check has undoubtedly 
done harm. 

Another frequent oause of ditappointment comes 
from the use of too strong inseotimdes in destroying 
insects. It is more prudent to use them in mild 
form »i soon aa the insects are observed, than to 
let the latter increaae and then to use Insecticide* 
in great atrength. The ineeotioide known a* 
XL All, if need at night, and the planta syringed 
in the rooming with rain water at 70°, with 1 oi. 
of soft soap to the gallon dissolved in it, will kill 
those insect* which may have been merely atnpifled, 
and cleanse the foliage. I believe in fumigation 
when performed with care, for it reaohes many 
insects which water applied with a ayringe would 

Whether the planta are in pota or borders, a 
light itirriog of tbe surface ia very banefloial to 
them. I have often been surprised to Had mos* 



Paul Nabonnaod, Madame Paloot, Perle des 
Jardina, Niphetoa, Sunrise, Koiaeriu Augusta 
Victoria, Madame Badin, William Allen Richard- 
aon, Marshal Niel, and Reine U. Henriette are 
eighteen that may be depended upon. A. Piprr, 



PHAL^NOPSIS X SCHILLEBIANO- 
STUARTIANA. 
Mksbbs. HtiOH Low k Co., of Buah Hill Park, 
UnQeld, have oonatantly taken a leading part in the 
introduction and cultivation of apedaa and vaiieliea 
of Phalnnopais, and they have beesi very suocesatnl 
with them. For yeara the flue house full of 
Phakenopaia at the old establithmant at Upper 
Clapton, was the adiointtioa of tbe visitors to the 
nuraery, eapeoislly in the flowering seaaon. That 
same house, under the shadow of the offices, with 
other buildings in close proximity, and witb tbe 
further diaadvaoUges of London fogs, went for to 
prove that to those who understood their manage- 
ment, Phabenopsids were not the difficult plants to 
cultivate that manygardeuere supposed. It is mnoh 
to his credit that Mr. J. Ansoo, who has ths manage- 
meotof Meaan. Low's Orchids, was always able to 
keep the collection in superb eondition, thon|^ 
towards the latter port of the time at the old 
they gave him rather more trouble than 
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formerly. Pbakenoptida often resent a ohftnge, and 
the removal to their present quarters at Buab Uill 
Park might have produced bad results, though the 
contrary has been the ease, for the plants thrive 
as well there as at the old nurseries. 
. The importations of Messrs. Hugh Low k Co. 
have produced some of the best of Uie species now 
favourites in gardens, such as P. Aphrodite gloriosa, 
p. Stnartiana, and a very fine type of P. Schiller- 
iana, which produced the pure white variety Vestalis ; 
some very beautiful P. x leucorrhoda, the result of 
natural cross-fertilisation between P. Sohilleriana, 
P. Aphrodite, and other rare and beautiful 
varietiesb Phalrpnopsis x Sohilieriano • Stuartiana 
(tig. 26, p. 83), which was shown by Messrs. Hugh 
Low & Co. at the meeting of the Orohid Committee 
of the Royal Horticultural Society on January 23 
last, and which was awarded a First-class Certifi- 
cate^ is one of the best hybrid PhalsBnopsis, its 
well-rounded flowers, which are white, with the 
inner portions of the segments delicately flushed 
with pale rose-pink, being very attractive. The 
form of the lip seems to be intermediate between 
the parents, the yellow callus dotted with dark red 
reosUs P. Stuartiana, which species is also indicated 
in the lower sepals. The foliage is dark green, 
with the broad sflver bands of P. SchiUeriana. 

For a considerable time past the large Phala?- 
nopsis-house at Messrs. Hugh Low & Co's., Bosh 
HUl Park, has been a fine sight, with its numerous 
flower-spikes of the various species of Moth Orchids. 
At preeent also there is a fine show, consisting 
prindpally of P. SchiUeriana, P. Stnartiana, and 
P. Aphrodite, and with them some good varieties 
of P. X leucorrhoda, including P. x Casta, and 
P. X Cjmthia. Also in bloom are a very richly- 
coloured P. X intermedia Brymeriana, P. dentiou- 
lata, and P. amabilis. 
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NOTES ON BULBOUS PLANTS. 

HymenocaUi% Bwtmani. — This magnificent- 
flowering bulbous plant has just psssed out of flower 
at this place (Isleworth). It produces strap-shaped 
leaves, 2 to 3 feet long ; a scape 2 feet high, bearing 
an nmbel of sixteen pure white flowers, each from 
14 to 15 inches in length, and consiBting of an erect 
tube 9 inches in length, and six linear, involute, 
twisted and drooping segments, which measure 
6 inches in length. The staminal cup is wide and 
funnel-shaped, 1 inch in length, and surmounted 
by long, spreading stamens, which give a peculiar 
grace to the flower. The umbel has a refined 
ppearanoe. The plant requires the temperature ofa 
an intermediate-house, and to be grown in a com- 
post consisting of a loose and durable character. It 
must have plenty of water when in full growth, the 
amount being reduced when the plant is resting in 
aooordanoe with the amount of leafage it carries. 
There are at least twenty species of Hymeno- 
callis, all of which are worthy of being included 
in any collection of flowering-plants ; H. Horsmani 
s one of the best of them. It is a native of Mexico. 

Crinwn erube$cena var, minus, — This is a graceful 
species, producing a dozen leaves 3 feet in length, 
4 inches in width ; a purplish peduncle 2 feet high, 
bearing an umbel of six large white flowers. Each 
flower consists of a tube 6 inches in length, and a 
spreading perianth-limb, the segments of which 
measure 6 inches in length, half inch in width. The 
prominent filaments and style are tinted with 
purple, affording a good contrast with the white 
flowers. The i^uit is sub-aquatic, and should be 
cultivated in shallow pans, filled with water during 
the summer. It is a native of Jamaica, where it is 
found growing on the borders of marshes and 
lagoons about Palmetto Point on the N.E. coast. 
It is identical with C. Roozenianum, 03rien, 
under which name the plant ia best known in 
gardens. One of the chief objections to Crinums 
is, I gather, their colossal size. This may 
hold good of such plants as Crinums Moorei, 



amabile, asiaticum, and the like ; but by far the 
greater number of them are readily accommodated in 
an ordinary brick-pit, and are well worthy of the 
attention it the gardener. There is also consider- 
able scope for the hybridist in the genus; and 
hybrids have proved valuable additions to our 
garden fiora, 

Lyooris 9quamigera and otherd, — Lycoris squami- 
gera has again flowered remarkably welL The 
Howers much resemble those of Anuu^llis Bella- 
donna ; but are lilac-rose in colour, and produced 
earlier in the season. It is a fine plant for growing 
at the base of a south wall, or on a very warm 
border. L. saoguinea has broken a flowerleas 
record, extending over several years, by flowering 
this season. The colour of the flowers, as the 
name implies, is blood-red, or rather paler; the 
flowers measure H inch in length, are trumpet- 
shaped, and appear in fives on a scape about 1 foot 
long. This species has produced seeds. As I believe 
these have not been described, I give a short 
description. They are perfectly round, measure 
three-eighths of an inch in diameter, and are 
exactly similar to those of Amaryllis Belladonna. 
Three seeds were found in each seed-vessel. Ly- 
coris aurea and L. radiata aire both very disap- 
pointing garden plants; they grow freely, but 
never flower. This is the more to be regretted, as 
L. aurea is a pretty plant for the greenhouse, the 
fiower of which may be roughly described as being 
like those of a yellow L. iquamigera. Oeo, B, 
Mallett, Idewwth. 
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HARDY CYCLAMENS. 

Cyclamen ubanoticum. — This is a new species, 
and as its name implies, it is a native of 
Palestine, and was distributed as a new plant 
last year. Forming an opinion from the chaiacter 
of the plant in the nursery here, it is one of 
the finest of the family with which I am 
acquainted. It is quite hardy in this country, 
grows vigorously, flowering profusely during 
the monUis of January and February. The 
blossoms are about an inch in width, borne on 
stems about 6 inches in length, and possess a 
powerful *and delicious perfume. In colour they 
are white^ shading to deep pink, with a dark 
crimson spot at the base. Its leaves are developed 
before its flowers, and in shape they are orbicular, 
distinctly marked with a white zone; and in 
texture very Ann. The corms are very large, and 
of irregular shape. It does not appear to be 
particular as to soil, but we prefer to use one that 
is light and rich, with leaf-mould added. A half- 
shady position is best for this species, although 
some of the plants are succeeding in full sunshine. 
[Some flowers and leaves sent with these notes, 
bore out our correspondent's statement. Ed. ] 

Cyclamen rtpatidwn, — ^This is a neat gem, and 
although reputed to be somewhat tender in places, 
this is not the general experience of cultivators. 
Its flowers are produced ^m March to April in 
abundance, and in colour they range from rosy-red 
to crimson, with a bright purple-coloured basal spot ; 
they measure three-quarters of an inch in length. 
The leaves appear together with the flowers, and 
have a white zone on the upper surface, and the 
underside is tinged with deep purple. Its synonyms 
are C. balearicum and C. floarifoliuoL A pure 
white form of this species is in cultivation, although 
very rare. F, 8,, Woking, 

(TobtconHmutd,) 

Raisiko Alpietx Plants fbom Sebo. 

The ' * acclimatisation " of plants from high eleva- 
tions has often been discussed in the columns of 
the Oardenert^ Ohroi^le. While some growers 
prefer to work with transplanted specimens, others 
prefer to grow their plants from seed, as this 
plan is likely to yield better results. But there 
are, of oourse, certain plants that cannot be raised 



from seed, and which, after germination, do not 
develop in the Jardin Alpin d*AccIimatation at 
Geneva. 

In most instances the plan pursued is successful, 
as it is an imitation of the natural system of ger- 
mination. Results may be long in coming, espe- 
cially with species of slow growth, such as £ri- 
cacesB, Empetrums, and Pyrolas ; but in most cases 
the work is easy, and possible to everyone, enabling 
them to obtain vigorous plants at the end of two 
or three years. As proof of this, I need only cite 
the fact that in this acclimatisation garden, nearly 
4000 species of plants from the different mountains 
of the world are raited for cale, but only about a 
hundredth part are imported, the majority being 
raised ham seed. 

To ensure success, the following conditions should 
be observed: prepare a light sandy soil, just 
sufficiently nourishing to contain the necessary 
amount of food for the young plants. We uie a 
mixture of one-third peat, one-third loam, and one- 
third of granitic or of calcareous sand, aooording to 
the requirements of the species. The most favour- 
able seasons for the seed-sowing are late autumn, 
that is to say, the end of November or the beginning 
of December, or the spring. 

The seeds are sown in pans, trays, or pots, with 
abundant drainage. Spring sowing is to be pre- 
ferred in localities where snow is deficient. Care 
should be taken to cover the seed lightly, not to 
force it into the ground. The pots or puis should 
be kept in a cool, dry, and clean frame. If snow 
should fall, the seedling should be allowed to be 
buried under a thick layer of it. The snow rosy 
even be heaped up over the surface of the pots, 
and then be watered early on cold nights that 
it may become frozen over. 

The inflnenoe of the snow upon the seedlings is 
oonsiderable, as we have proved in our garden. 
Seeds of Gentians and Primulas were started at the 
same time and under identical conditions ; exoept 
that while one series was left beneath the snow, 
the other plants were uncovered by it, and the 
former set all germinated at one time, and 
under the same oondiUoos— the remainder which 
hsd been uncovered, came up irregularly and much 
later. 

In districts where f>now is defloient it is best not 
to sow seeds until March, and to '.et the rains fall 
upon it as much as possible. If the pots are well- 
drained this has no iUeffecta 

If seed is sown later, or in a southerly and dry 
district, some sifted sphsgnum should be added to 
the soil to give it a spongy and porous consistency, 
and a uniform degree of moisture. The moss takes 
the part played under natural conditions by the 
rocks : it absorbs the damp, then restores it little 
by little to the soiL From a hygrometrio point of 
view, it is a regulating power. 

The species first to germinate are those belonging to 
the Cistus family (Helianthemums and Cistus), Cru- 
cifers (Draba, Erysimum, Arabis, Aethionema, 
Alyssum, &c.) ; and Leguminous plants (Oxytropis, 
Phaca, Astragalus, C^tiius, Anthyllis, ftc). 
Then come Composites (Edelweiss, Aster, Eri- 
geron, Hieracium, kc) ; Umbellifers (Eringium, 
Meum, Astrantia, &o.) ; Crassnlas (Sedums and 
Sempervivums) ; Saxifrages, Campanulas, Poten- 
tillas, Violets, and so on. The species slowest to 
germinate are Gentians (especially if the seed is 
not very fresh). Primulas (Primula, Androaace), 
certain Ranunculaoeous plants (Pieonies, Ranun- 
culus, and Aoonites) ; and Fraxinellas, which are 
sometimes two years before they oome up, certain 
genera of Berberis, such as Leontioe and Jefier- 
sonia, certain Lilies, Colchicum, and Iris, Cory- 
dalis, and so on. Too often a seed is considered 
lost if it do not germinate after a few months, 
but it should never be thrown away until a year at 
least after sowing ; or until two years after if it be 
one of the genera and species enumerated in the 
last list 

Germination is, after all, oaprioious. While 
Anemone alpina and A. sulphurea at the end of 
twelve or twenty days after the sowing of fresh seed 
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will ooine up, tha iMd will ba wTanl montli) or ersit 
a JMr bsture gsronioKtlon, it hwd /our or fire 
monthi after it wm galhand. TheM Kmarlu 
apply alao to Oentiaiu aod Primnlai. 

When tho teed hat grrmiDated and the young 
pUotB are of a fair liie, ibey are pricked oat into 
rowi or qaiooanx. Obo« able Is endnre oompleta 
iaolkliin, the Medlinge are Est liDgl; id ■mall paiu, 
fram which tbey can ba moTcd to the open gronnd 
or rookery, or be plaated in Urg^r and omameDtal 

I have another hiot to give intendiog and inex- 
periensed leedaowen. When the seeda are Ter; 
tine, ae are Ifaow of Saiifragai, Seduini, and Sem- 
perv iviini, (or inatanoa, they ahonld not be corertd 
with earth, but with a thin layer of land lo pre- 



all the flowen po wined oarrow florcta io mnch 
gnatar nnmhan than wa« the oata in 1898, lome 
having M many aa fifty. It aeami probable that 
before long Dahlia flowen will be prodnoed with 
broad lower floreta, and oanlrc* filled in with 
OMTOw thread-like onei, retembUng in tbii raapect 
the Anemone-floirared Chryaanthemnmi {aecfig. 27). 
W. S. Endieolt, Canton, Sfiui., U.S. A. .Jan. 18, 1900. 



VARUTI0N8 PRODUCED BY 
GRAFTING, AND THBIB INHERITANCE. 

iCfilinurd nmp.U) 

Nutrition.— Some liity or leren^ P*8** "^ 

devoted to theorieing with regard to nntrillon. 

The ideal behaTiiniT of plante under imaginary and 



*ent them from being wathed avay when watered. 
It )■ even prtferable to moiiten them from below, 
letting the loil a'worb the water. B, Corretwt, 



FoflEiGN Correspondence. 

TUB BBOINNIKO OF A NBW RACE OF 
DAHLIAS. 

At the praaeot time, when the Dahlia i* fait 
regaining popularity, it may be of intereit to record 
what to me leemi to be Ibe beginning of a new 
raoe of tbie flower, In 1898 I found among tay 
aaedlingi a plant lome of whoae SowatB (tingle) 
had a long narrow floret lying on each of Iba niual 
broad one*, and never having obeerved anything of 
the kind before, I aaved the plant ai well ai a few 
•aedi, and planted the tuber and sowed the leede 
bat year. The latter failed to germinate, bat the 
tuber lent up teveral fine (trong growUii, and 



perfect oonditiOBi ii dwelt npon, and what happent 
in Actual oaaee the more eaiily worked out. It ii 
stated at a principle that a wild plant in a given 
poiition never attaint to ita muimum hm, becanaa 
it never meett with thoae perfeot condition! b ita 
tnrronndiog* whiob alone would allow it to bring 
ont its toll capacity of abaorption and aaaimilntion. 
Thit explain! why, when man takes to alteringtbe 
drcumttancea of growth, ai in cnltivation, a whole 
plant, or even a part of a plant, may reaeh a larger 

Uoit prindplei of thii kind, laya M. Daniel, 
are nov-a.dayt familiar enongb to the pbyiiotogitt, 
bnt not to practical men ; and ht doea not think 
that they have been applied in anypreviont oate to 
the phenomena of grafting. We cannot, however, 
follow M. Daniel throngh all bit theoretical argn- 
meata, and mutt content ounelvea with mention- 
ing a few pointa that crep np incidentally. One 
method alluded to by meani of which ancoeii in 
grafting wai lecured, ie taken from the ordinary 
culture in thia country of Vine*, the foliage of 



which ii kept in a houae white the roott are oalaide. 
Iq a timilar way in experiment! the ttook waa kept 
in one temperature and the aoion in another, to 
that the preoocioui plant waa retarded, and the 
more tlowly- growing one advanced- 
Double grafting, at it might be expected, mutt 
double many of the diaadvantaget of the timple 
prooeat, but an explanation of oaaea where the 
former operation ii of importanoe it given. HanlA 
will not mooeed on plant c owing to tomathiiig 
objectionable to the ttook in the elaborated aap 
of tiie ioion. By the ute of an intermediary, b, 
whioh ie not affected, the difficulty it gfW over. 

An intereiting oriticitin of the expreatiim that 
the French Vine when grafted upon the American 
' ' retitti " the attackt of the Phylloxera, mutt not 
be paiaed over. It appeart that (uch grafting ia 
only aueoeaitul iu the preaance of the peat. The 
inaecti remove a portion of the tap, which tha 
more vigoront rootaof the Aicerican ttook oan take 
op ; it no paratitet were preient, there would be too 
Urge a anpply for the neadt of the French teion, 
whloh wonld tuffer in oonaequenoe. Such bad 
retnlta oonld, however, be overoome by aUovrlog 
the ahoota to grow from the itock, thua giving riM 
to a mixed graf t- 

A point not previontly touched npon it the varia- 
tion which may occur upon grafting, in the planta' 
power of reeiatanoetooold. The mora water preaant 
in the tiriaet, or, (peaking practtcally, tha laat the 
branohea are ripened, the greater the ritk of damage 
by treat, and, in oontequenoe^ a stock whioh floodt 
a icion with water it likely to caote itt death in 
winter time ahould be avoided. 

M. Daniel appliet bit theory to the culture of 
Applae. For the grower in a lar^ way he advo- 
oatei the use of treet on their own roota. Thete 
liveandl>earnearlyBvetimeaaalongai grafted onea. 
The gain in time of fruiting, be hat already thown, 
it made np for by loai in the total amount of fmit 
produoed, and there it the mouey to be reckoned 
which ii tpent on manure, labour, and the coit of 
replacing treet. Aa a rale, in the veet, where 
tieee are planted to the utmoat extant that ipaoa 
will allow, the toil beoomea exhauated in every way, 
and there it no room left for a plantation to ba 
nude which will oome on and replace the dder one. 
The fruit farmt become great orcbardi of grafted 
treet, exposed to every malady that followa graft- 
ing, eapeoiiilly of a defective nature, and doomed to 
rapid decay. Under tbete circunutanoet, bow can 
one replace the treea when Uia aoil it exhautted at 
wbUT 

The praotioe thonld be to plant moderately, 
leaving a anffieient ipaoe between the trees, and 
preferably niing treet on their own ipota, only 
grafting iDch examplea that produce inferior fruit. 
To the grower in a email way, who only think* of 
quality, and utet or abutei grafting to get the beet 
fruit at quickly at pouible, thit doet not apply iu 
the tame degree, teeing that he can aatUy ohaoge 
hit planti and hia toil. 

Double-grafting ia itrongly cbjecled to, and it 
■hould, the author coutidera, be baniahed from 
the (nltivation of the Apple. The pioeett, may 
double the prctitt of the nuraeryman, aa the treat 
quickly become marketable ; and at a rtanlt of 
double- grafting they latb tor a much afaortar time, 
and have coutequently to be aooner replaced. The 
fruit -tarmer't intarestt are the direct oppoiita of 
thii laat coatjderation, and be mutt ute treet on 
their own itockt, or limply grafted. Thit it the 
only autwer that M. Daniel oan give to the qnaa- 
tion raiaad by tha French Pomological Society in 
October, 1898, at the Congreai of Mana. 

GHAn Htbbidisation. 
In the following chapter, varialiona canted by 
the mutual action of loion and ttock are con. 
lidered. In certain grafta of AUiaria officinalia on 
the green Cabbage, the obaracterittio odour of the 
former plant it lenaibly modified, and oan only be 
reoogniaed after the leavea have been rubbed tor 
tome time, and the ttock partake* of it lomewhat. 
Wbsn the Cabbage ia put on to the Tnmip, the 
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Utter beoomes tweeter than osiud, and loeet ite 
obmsedsriitic flavoor. A Harioot-Bean, cultiTated 
for ita seeds, and the pods of which are dissgreeable 
to the taste, grown on the roots of a variety, the 
fmits ol which are eaten, produced some like these 
ii^ taste, but of normal shape. These examples of 
ohemical changes serve to prove, in M. Daniel^s 
opinion, that the product of gimft-hybrids is possible, 
llie term, he says, is not very exact, but serves 
very well to show the origin of such plants. 

Increased powers of resistance to cold, and to the 
attacks of parasites, is also claimed as being due to 
transmission of qualities from stock to scion. 

Changes in the habit of growth next command 
attention. Among conical-headed Cabbages that 
had for stocks a variety that rejoiced in a round 
heart, were individuals that took this form and 
several intermediate shapes. Helianthus laeti- 
folius, with a rhizome carrying a small, terminal 
bud at some 15 inches from the aerial stem, was 
grafted upon H. tuberosus, where the tubers 
normally remain dose to the base of the stem. 
Though retsining their size, these bodies were 
produced at the ends of stalks some 10 inches in 
length. Somewhat the same result was obtained 
when an annual species of Sunflower was put on to 
the same stock. 

Experiments on Potatos led to the conclusion 
that the grafting of two adult tubers is an impossi- 
bility, and that Trail's work cited by Darwin, had 
been incorrectly described. Plenty of grafts were 
made with young shoots, but the change in the 
colour of the flesh when one with white tubers was 
provided with roots that should have produced 
blue ones, was not necessarily a result of the 
process. White and streaked tubers occurred 
though in smaller numbers among the control 
plants. M^ Daniel is going to reverse the experi- 
ment to obtain more definite evidence. 

When the woody Helianthus laetifolius was 
induced to unite with the Sunflower, the resulting 
plants with the latter as stock were flourishing 
after the control Sunflowers were dead. The stock 
had become very much more woody than usual, 
had lost its hairs and developed lenticels, so as 
to very much resemble the scion ; this Ukeness 
was emphasised by a microscopical examination of 
the tissues. 

Among trees, Mr. Daniel describes and gives 
photographs of the extraordinary branches sent 
out bdow the graft by the White-Thorn stock of a 
Medlar-tree at Bronvaux, near Metz. Some of 
these are furnished with thorns, their flowers are 
not solitary, but produce Medlars. There may 
even be on the shoots leaves of a character inter- 
mediate between the Medlar and White-thorn, 
while one starts with the typical foliage of the 
Utter tree. This case is put down as a good 
instance of graft hybridisation, and M. Simon's 
opinion thbt the well-known Cytisus Adami is 
undoubtedly another example is given, and entirely 
endorsed by M. Daniel. 

Perhaps the best results of this kind of hybridi- 
sation obtained during the experiments sre met 
with in fiuits. Striking figures of three forms 
ftt>m a single scion are given in the paper. These 
are from a shoot of the Egg-plant with long, violet 
fruits, grafted ou a large, flat-fruited, red Tomato. 
One is the typical pyriform fruit to be expected ; 
the second is egg-shaped, and small, such as would 
be produced by the white variety ; and the third 
very much resembles the lobed and flattened froit 
that would have been produced by the Tomato 
stock. Mention must aiso be made of the spines 
that appeared on the calyx of an Egg-plant 
normally without them, when grafted on a variety 
which possessed such structures. 
* With somewhat forcible arguments, the theory 
that graft hybrids are obBcure hybrids of the 
sexual kind is dismissed. SoUnaceous plants, for 
instance, have not been known to produce hybrids, 
&nd even if they did, the experiments show that 
grafting must favour sexual hybridisation; also a 
oas« is quoted from Darwin in which a Passion- 
flower on its own roots was not self fertile, but 



became so when grafted on another species. 
Herbaceous plants are more plastic than woody 
ones, and show more instances of graft hybrids 
when studied ; but it is pointed out that these 
would no doubt furnish more evidence of their 
occurrence if the stocks were not trimmed care- 
fully so as to leave no shoots in practice. 

(To 6« oontinwd.') 



The Week's Work, 



THS OBOHID HOXrSBS. 

Bj W. H. Touvo, Orchid Orowsr to Sir Fudsbiok Wioas, 
Bart, GUrt Lswn, Sut Bbaeo. 

Imported CcMleyas that are received early in the 
year need not be plsced in a darkened position, as 
would be necessary later in the season, to protect 
them from strons light. Nor should they be 
scrubbed severely, but merely washed in moderately 
warm water to free them from dirt and insects. 
C. TrUneei, C. Mossi», C. Mendeli, the typiod 
C. Ubiata, and C. Wameri are usually put into 
pots or pans, and placed upon the stsg^ but if the 
stages are some distance from the roof-glass, the 
two last-named will thrive better in pans suspended 
from the roof. Where only a small number of 
newly imported Cattlevas have to be dealt with, 
the best method is that of fixing them in the 
receptacles chosen for them with crocks only, and 
using no surface material until roots have appeared. 
Evenr means the pUnts possess that can be used to 
fix them should be utilised, but if these are not 
suflScient, stukes will be necessary, as it is essential 
that «he pUnts shall not be liable to be swayed 
about when making new roots. It being a most 
difiicult operation to thrust stakes into a pot 
almost filled with crocks, the stakes should be 
fixed in before many crocks have been put in, or the 
plant placed in position, and as the lower crocks 
are larse and need to be placed perpeodiculariy, 
the work will not be troublesome. Next introduce 
the plant, and tie with thin tar-twine a few of the 
old pseudo-bulbs to the stakes, taking care to so 

Elace the growing point of the rhizome that it will 
ave room to extend for two or more seasons. 
Then fill in almost to the rim with smaller pieces of 
crock. Place the plants all together in the Catt leya- 
house, and, with the exception of damping the 
material on the stage, afford them no water, nor 
otherwise eicite them for some time. When the 
season has advanced a little, spray the pots and 
crocks slightlv on bright mornings, and this will 
induce gradual activity. When roots have appeared, 
remove some of the superfluous crocks, and fill the 
spaces thus made with good fibrous peat and living 
sphagnum-moss, in the proportion of two of the 
first to one of the latter, in no instance should 
the rhizome be covered, though the material 
should be packed well up to it at every point 
where roots are likely to appear. When a piece 
becomes divided during its preparation for potting, 
and a specimen is desired, so dispose the pieces 
that the growing points have a direction inwu^s ; 
the rhizomes will thus have farther to travel 
before reaching the edge of the receptscle, and 
in growing form a homogeneous mats. A rather 
limited supply of water should be carefully applied 
when the final operation of potting has been done, 
and until root-action has become general. 

MUtonia Ohwesii is now thrusting out new roots 
from the base of the youngest pseudo-bulbs, and 
may be given any attention the plants require in 
the way of potting. Use pots for this species, and 
thoroughly well drain them with raUier small 
crocks. The rooting medium should consist prin- 
cipally of good lumpy peat, introducing a nttle 
spnagnummoss here and there on the surface. 
The temperature of a warm intermediate-house is 
best for this plant, and excepting during the most 
active period of ffrowtb, the water-supply should 
be limited, ss in the case of other Miltonias. 

Oneidiwn phymcUochilum. — Though producing 
large bulbs and leathery leaves, this species does 
not require a large amount of rootine medium. 
New roots are now pushing, and repotting may be 
done where necessary. Planted in weU-drained 
pots or pans, snd afforded a moderate amount of peat 
and sphagnum-moss, it should be placed in a Cat- 
tleya or warm ihtermedUte-house, and water applied 
sparingly until growth has partially developed ; 
freciuenuy from ttiat time \intil growth is com- 



pleted, and only occasionally afterwards. 0. 
oivaricatum is a good companion to the above when 
in bloom. It should be cultivated in shallow pans, 
and suspended in the warm-house. In other 
respects its treatment should be that described 
above. 



THE FLOWER OA&DEE'. 

By J. BcNBOW, Gardener to the Earl of Ilchester, Abboinbury 

Caatle, Dorset 

CUmalM^ Planting and Pruning, — No flowering 
climber or trailer surpasses the Clematis for cover- 
ing and decorating walls, fences, trellises, old tree 
stumps, and rockwork, or for forming festoons and 
beds on the turf. Where varieties of C. Jackroanni 
and C. viticella are used, support is aff^orded 
sffainst the wind if a few plants of the common 
Honeysuckle are mixed therewith. The Clematis 
on rockeries may be fixed securely by placing pieces 
of porous rock upon the branches heavy enough to 
prevent the wind dislodging them, or from tilting, 
which would be iojurious as bruising the stems. 
When employed as plants for filling beds in the 
flower-garden. Bamboo-canes or Hszelrods form a 
good network, over which the plants may be 
trained. Canes, &c, should be bent over and fixed 
firmly in the ground, so as to form a convex surface. 

Pruning, — Established plants of the above sec- 
tions of Clematis may now be pruned. First thin 
out all the weakly stems, and cut back the more 
vigorous shoots if the space or wall needs more 
shoots to cover it. Clematis patens and the large- 
flowering C. lanuginosa varieties are the best suited 
for covering tree-stumps and hi^^h trellises. When 
growing vigorously, much nutriment is required, 
and one way of affording it is by mulchings of 
rotten farmyard or stable-manure, applied after all 
of the superfluous growth is removed. The Clematis 
delights in a deep, rich, porous soil, and weak 
litjuid-manureappbedwhen the plants are growing, 
or the aforesaid mulchings of manure. Slu^s play 
havoc, especially at this period, when the growths 
at the base of the plants show ; but if a ring of fresh 
unslaked lime, or wood-ashes, be placed alx»ut them 
ss they appear, it is a good deterrent. Cotton- 
wool is also a good safeguard, but it is at times 
stolen by mice and biiSs for nest-making. In 
planting, well prepare the beds, and choose strong, 
well- rooted plants which have been growing in pots, 
placing them 3 feet apart. Beds of C. Jackmani 
var. superba, alone (or mixed with its white variety) 
make very effective beds. Newly-made beds may 
be planted with Gladiolus, so as to add brilliancy 
to Uie effect. 

Oeneral /?emar)b. —Arrears of diggins should 
now be brought up ; bulbous plants will now be 
on the move, and root disturbance should be 
avoided. In diggins flower-beds the soil should be 
made neat and lev^ but of not too fine a tilth. 
Avoid digging- in the snow, or getting on the ground 
when it is wet. 



FBTTITS UNDER GLASS. 

By J. R0BEKT8, Gardener to the Duko of Portlaod, Welbeck 

Abbey. Workeop. 

Melons, — The earliest seedlings that have been 
kept in a steady bottom heat with their heads near 
to the glass are now fit to be planted out in the 
bed. A hot-bed 3 feet deep of well mixed horse- 
dung and leaves is necessary at this season, in 
addition to any permanent means of obtaining 
bottom heat already in the house, as the atmos- 
pheric conditions induced by the hot- bed arc 
favourable to the growth of the young plantv. 
This bed should be made solid, and brought up to 
within 2 feet of the glass. Over this bed place 
sods with the grassy side downwards, and on theso 
sods, at distances of about 16 inches, make slight 
mounds of well-decayed, light fibrous loam and 
bone-meal, just sufficient for the plants until they 
have started into growth. Tie each plant to a 
stake to hold it in position, and afford sufficient 
water at a temperature of 80*" to settle the soil 
around the roots. Maintain a steady bottom heat 
of 80* to 85', and a top heat of Kf to 75^ by night, 
and 5* higher during the day. Afford the plants a 
slight shade for a few days after planting should 
the weather prove bright, and during frosty nights 
a mat thrown over the glass will tend to keep the 
house free from drip, and keep a more equable 
state of moisture. Sow seeds for successioiNplants 
at intervals of two or three weeks. 
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Figi, — The earliMt trees are in actire growth, 
aud the fmita are well advanced. DisbaddiDg, 
stoppiDg, and training, will now reqoire daily 
attention. Do not retain more growths than can 
be fnlly exposed to sun and light, and train them 
into position at an early stage. Slopping shoald 
be done a little at a time, and according to the 
strength and growth of the shoot, and tne back- 
ward or forward condition of the fruit in comparison 
with the growth. By too early stopping, the 
second crop of fruits may be brought too forward, 
and thus hinder the final swelling of the first crop. 
As a rule, strong shoots may m stopped at toe 
eighth leaf, medium shoots at the fiftn or sixth 
leaf, and weak ones left untouched. These latter 
will then have a lonfl season for ripening, and will 
form the most fruitful wood next year. A steady 
bottom heat must be maintained under the pot- 
trees. If » good stock of young trees was propagated 
last year, a portion of them may now be subjected 
to warmth, to be grown on into half specimens for 
forcing another season. By starting them early, the 
plants will mature earl^ in the autumxi, and be in 
good condition for forcing next season if required. 
A few of these youne plants may be orown in boxes, 
and trained in fan-shape. They wiU be found very 
useful for placing against any vacant ends of houses 
or front lights, and will bear an abundance of fruit. 
In planting them in boxes, place the plants at the 
ed£^, not in the centre of the box. This will brins 
the plant into its right position for training to back 
walls, wires, or other supports. 

Oucumh^rs, — After a few weeks, the winter- 
fruiting plants will not be worth retaining, and 
where provision has been made for a snccessional 
crop, the young plants will now be fit for 
planting. A steMy bottom-heat of 75^ to 80*, and 
a top-heat of 70"* to 75** by night, and 80"* by day, is 
eesentiaL To attain these conditions at this season, 
a good bed of fermenting material will be required, 
and this should be well sweetened by tumins and 
exposure, befoie beiug brought into the house. 
Build up the bed as near to the glass as convenient, 
80 that the young plants will be near to the light. 
A layer 6 inches tnick of light fibrous loam and 
leaf- mould will be a suitable compost in which to 

Slant them. This depth will allow for surface- 
ressings later, when the plants commence fruiting. 
Encourage free growth by affording abundant 
atmospheric moisture, and husband the sun- heat by 
closing the house early after midday. The main 
stem will need to Le stopped at 2 feet, and the side 
growths should be trained horizontally to fill up 
the base of the trellis. 



THB KITOHBN GABDEN. 

Bj A. OnAnuM, Oaidantr to Oaptaln BoLfoao, Wtstoablrt, 
Tetbnrv, Oloooeiteribire. 

Lettuce, — Cabbage varieties, such as Hardv Green 
Hammersmith, Schofield's, and Stanstead Park, 
that have been wintered in cold frames, may be 
encouraged to make growth. Afford them rather 
less air, and lightly break the surface of the soil 
with a fork between each plant. A moderate 
amount of water should be afforded if the coil is dry, 
and in a few days afterwards a sprinkling of soot 
over the soil to protect them from the sluffs. Cos 
varieties, such as Bath Cos, and flickr Hardy 
White, should not be excited at present, and air 
may be freely admitted during the next few 
weeks. To supply early Lettuces in the open, such 
Cabbage varieties as (rolden Queen, All- the- Year- 
Koun{ and Perfect Gem, are most useful, and 
seed mav now be sown rather thickly in ordinary 
soil, and placed near to the glass in a warm struc- 
ture. As the seedlings become larger, thinning 
out will be necessary, and this should be done 
carefully by means of a pointed stick. The 
little plants thus removed may be placed between 
rows of Potatos in forcins-pits, and they will there 
produce tender leaves. Those plants left in boxes 
should be allowed to grow slowly, and when read^, 
may be gradually hardened off. Such plants will 
be found to heart more quickly after planting, 
than if transplanted twice. 

Mint and Tarragon, — Continue to lift roots and 
place them in boxes or pots in gentle heat, and if 
nandltghts be placed over the permanent beds, 
growth will be accelerated there also. 

Potatos. — U the required number of sets were 
placed in trays as advised, sprouting will have 
begun, and they may be {Wanted in 10-inch pots. 
The right manner of proceeding ii to put a few 
large croc^ at the bottom of each pot, then some 
roi^ loam over these ; and fill to witnin 4 inches of 



the top with equal parts of loam and leaf-mould, 
well mixed together. Two sets of even growth 
should be put into each pot, pressed firmly into the 
soil, and covered witii soiL Place the pots in a 
light structure, so that growth may be sturdv; 
keep the temperature at 55^, and as soon as the 
haulm has grown above the pots, afford a top- 
dressing of the same kind of soil as toe 
potting soiL Afford no water till the roots 
nave filled the pots, and the young tubers 
formed, then apply enoush to avert flagging;. U a 
continuous supply of ear^ Potatos be re<][Uired, the 
Potatos may be grown in frames or pits heated 
with tree-leaves two-thirds, and stable^litter one- 
third. When the rank heat is dissipated, place 
a layer of soil, 12 to .15 inches thidk, over the 
bed, and make moderately firm. In a few dajrs, 
when the top heat has fallen below 65*, plant the 
sets 1 foot apart in the row, and 18 inches from 
row to row. In cold weather the pits and frames 
should be covered with mats and litter, and it may 
be necessary in the case of frames to applv dons- 
linings, in order to keep up the heat, which ought 
not to fall below 60*. In the early stages a good 
deal of care is necessaiy in affordinff air. In fine 
weather the foliage may be syringed Tightly. 

ShailoU, — These little bulbs are in constant 
demand in the kitchen, and in order to have them 
of good size, they should be planted early in the 
present month. Soil that has been deediv dug 
and ii free from fresh manure is suitable for 
them, as aids to growth can be afforded later on. 
It is advisable beK>re rakioff the ground to apply a 
sprinkling of fresh soot. When the ground is made 
even and firm, the "cloves " may m pressed into 
shallow drills at about 9 inches apart, leaving a 
distance of 15 inches between each row or dml, 
and merely covering them with soil. The ordinary 
variety is of middU-size, and of delicate flavour ; 
and Carter's Mammoth Exhibition Shallot is larger, 
and suitable for exhibition. Shallots may be nosed 
from seed, but they are not generally so satisfac- 
tory as those raised from bulbs. It is advisable to 
purchase some fresh bulbs at intervals of three or 
four years, as the Shallot is apt to deteriorate 
unless afforded a change of toil. 



THEgHA&DY VBTHT OA&DBN. 

By A. YfkKD, Gwdener, Stoke Edith Park, Hereford. 

Red and White Curroit^.— Full-grown bushes 
will need to have all spray on the branches 
shortened back to three buds, and leading shoots 
should be tipped or cut back accordins to circum- 
stances, when thinning branches Irom over- 
crowded bushes, remove the oldest and most 
awkwardly-placed ones^ and to such a degree that 
in future the bushes will be freely open. Leave a 
few young shoots in old bushes to replace any 
that show signs of exhaustion, and *' spud *' out 
suckers from the base of all bushes. The aim in 
regard to young bushes should be to obtain a 
medium number of main branches well furnished 
with spurs. In determining which branches to 
retain, choose those that have a tendency to grow 
upwards, that the fruit will not be liable to be 
splashed in wet weather. Cut back rather severely 
one-year- planted trees. Cordons on waUs, fences, 
or trellises, should have all side shoots spurred in, 
but merely top the leaders of trees which have 
still room for extension. The cordon is a capital 
method of growing these Currants, with the 
exception of the variety Cherry Red, and they 
may DC thus grown on a northern aspect. Young 
trees having only one or two shoots are best to 
plant for this purpose. 

Black Currants require to be thinned instead of 
spurred. Encourage the bushes to make plenty of 
vigorous shoots, and this can only be done by 
removing some of the old-bearing wood each year, 
and by feeding the plants well at the roots. The 
practice of cutting every other bush back severely 
each year has much to recommend it, but cannot 
always be adopted in these days. If the proning 
of the bushes has been negleotM, cut out as much 
of the oldest wood as can be spared. A good 
dressing of rotten manure to the roots will then 
have the effect of producing young wood of the 
right character. 

Oooseberries, — Bushes from which the fruit is 
always gathered in a green state may be permitted 
to become rather close ; but with regard to dessert 
varieties, upon which the berries have to hang some 
length of time, the conditions must be quite other- 



wise. The bashes for each purpose are best grown 
in separate breaks, or in two divisions upon the 
samebrei^. The Gooseberry is now much grown 
as cordons, and trained to wire-trellises, and for 
dessert varieties this is the best system. Thty 
may also be grown against walls, and the variety 
Warrington will sucMod on a northern aspect in 
all of Uie warmer counties. Cordons should be 

Eruned as recommended above for cordon Currants, 
a the case of bashes, thin out the crowns as much 
as needed, and remove all lower branches tending 
to grow in a downward direction. Then spar in 
the side growths, and leave the leading shoots one- 
half or two-thirds their length. Qooseberies, like 
Currants, should be extendi in an upward direc- 
tion as far as possible. If it is wished to increase 
the stock by cutting, select well-ripened shoots of 
medium length. Tie them into bundles and label 
them. It is quite time they were made, and when 
ready, plant them in trenches 2 feet apart iu 
prepared ground. 

PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 

By T. Edwards, Plant Foreman, Royal Gardens, Froguiore. 

Stove PkuUs.—CodimmoM or Crotons requiring 
more rooting space should be repotted, using a 
compost of light fibroos peat, with sand and broken 
charooaL Tnev require plenty of heat, light, and 
moistnre. Following the disturbance of repotting, 
a slight shading may be necessary, but later, none 
whatever. Cuttings, or tops which have been 
"rung," will now be rootea and iit for potting, 
but tms operation mav be performed at any time ; 
a good coloured branch makes a useful-sized plant 
in a very short time. Such varieties as Keidi, 
Prince of Wales, fta, need much root- room, and 
should make rapid growth early in the season, iu 
order to develop the lieautif ul colours of the leaves. 
After potting i luoge them into bottom-heat if pos- 
sible, and syringe tbem frequently. Until the pots 
have been well tilled with loots again, afford water 
only after very careful examination. Proceed with 
the potting and propvation of Cordy lines (Dra- 
cienas), Aralias, &c. Palms, whilst in a young 
state will grow well in any light compost, but in 
the case of larger plants a more lasting material 
needs to be used, and if carefully potted, they will 
continue in good health for several years. For 
Kentias, Cocos, Arecas, Latanias, Thrinax, &c., use 
a compost of two parts fibroos loam and one part 
peat, with sulBcient sand to keep the whole porous, 
and make it very firm with a pottiog^tick. An 
occasional top-dressing with an artificial manure 
may be given subsequently, and a free use 
should be made of the syringe. They are not 
much troubled with insect pests ; the worst is 
white scale, and this can only be destroyed by 
sponging the plants carefully with soft-soap and 
paraffin, or with some other equallv satisfactory 
insecticide. Palms should be sponged occasionally^, 
even if free from insects ; it will improve their 
appearance. A night temperature of 60"* to 65^ 
or during the present cold weather a few degrees 
lower, will be sufficient. More or less shade is 
requisite to keep the foliage in good oolour. 

Bamboos are most useful if much indoor decora- 
tion has to be done, and their growths are aUo 
valuable for placing in laige epergnes, or on 
staircases, &c. • where there is little room for a pot. 
When used in a cut state the stems should be 
placed in water immediately, or the leaves soon 
shriveL Division of root-stocks and repotting may 
now be done, using a rather strong loam; thu 
temperature of the greenhouse will be sufficient. 

OloxinioH.Shske out and repot these iu a 
compost of loam, leaf -mould, dried cow dung, and 
sand. 

Achimema maybe started in pans or boxes of 
light mould, or coooa- fibre dust and sand. When 
the stems have become 2 inches in length, pot 
them up, placing eight or ten oorms in a 6-incii 
pot. Achimenes make beautiful objects when 
grown in wire baskets for the conservatory. If 
the plants are to be transferred to baskets, plaoe 
some moss or fibrous loam on the bottom, then a 
ring of AdUmenes, witii the growing pointa towards 
the exterior of the basket, cover the roots with light 
sandv mould, add more mou, then another rmg 
of plants, and so on, until the basket is full. 
Plaoe the plants on the surface at 2 inches apart 
Th^ shoald be grown in an intermediate-honae, 
and maT be suspended in the conservatory as soon 
as the flower-buds are visible. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 



ADVERTI8EMENTS tlMuM hm Miit to tiM PUBUSHKR. 

Ltttort for Piiblleatlon, aa imIX of iptc^mtmomdjUamU fur 
futmimg, ifcotOd fti addiruMd to ik§ EDITOR. 41. Wallins- 
ton StrMt, Covont Qardan, London. C om mu nicaHonB 

tkCUld te W EI TT M I OV OVS •»■ OVLT OW TBI PARB, 

wtnt Of Mrlif im fkt iMik of potafbU, and duly K^Md by 
a««rpttfr. ^<lMir«d,M««<^iial«ir«wttliiol6fpriiil#d.b«l 
Ipqif Of a guarantMiiifgoodftMh, 

Tk4 Editor dou nol undtrtalai to jMy /br any eonlribultoiu, 
or to nhin» WHMid ooMiHHitoaMoiu or iOiufraltoiw, wilfff 
5y QMckri orroM^MMiit 



Local Novift.— CwTtqmultiito wiB grioUy oNift by mmdimg 
to Mo AUtor torly intolN^MiM </ local mmmIc IO»ly to fti 
qT intoTMi to our nadirt, or (^ cmy «ia<tort w^ioft il i« 
cbtiraftto to bring iMdtr Oo noliof 0/ Aorikiiltiirifto. 

llluttnitlons.~HU XtiOor fviOacml^Mly notiM amd mUd 
pkotogrophi or dnrarin^*. anUabli /br nprodvcMon, q^ 
fordMif, or of romarkabU plonto. fUnoort, frtw, de. ; b«( 
lb« ooamoU ho rupontfhUfor lou or injury, 

Nowtp«per».— Corr M powdiHto wndiny woiwp tt pTi Aould fti 
oar«/Hl to mark Oi paragrapfu tiUy loii^ IJhi Alitor to lii. 



APPOINTMENTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 



{Royal Hortloultiiral Society's Com- 
mittee Meetingv. and Oeneiml 
Aimiul Meetitig. 

THURSDAY, Feb. 15— Linneui Booiety'f Meeting. 

8ALE& 

MONDAY, Fkb. 12.— Fruit Trees, Boses, Hardy Perennials, 
Ac, at Protberoe A Morns' Rooms. 

WEDNESDAY, Fkb. U Japanese liUes. Continental Planto, 

Tuberoses, Boses, ke., at Protberoe s Morris' Booms. 

FRIDAY, FcB. 16.— Imported and Established Orchids, at 
Protberoe & Morris' Rooms. 



ArBEAOi Tbmfbratubs for the ensnlng week, deduced from 
Observations of Forty-three Years, at Chiswiok.~89^. 

AorXTAL TUPKRATUBEB :— 

LovDOV.— February 7 (6 p.m.) : Max. 37^ ; Min. 27^. 
PBOViircBS. — February 7 (6 p.m.) : Max. 40^ Land's End ; 
Min. 27', Peterhead. 



Weftiniian '^^ seoond West Indian Agri- 
Agricaltorai ooltural Conference was opened 
Conference, o,^ January 6 last, at Barbados, 
under the presidency of Dr. D. Morris, C.M.G., 
Imperial Commissioner of Agriculture for the 
West Indies. There were forty representatives 
present, including the heads of all the botanical, 
chemical, and educational departments, as well 
as representatives of the principal agricultural 
societies in the West Indies. The Governor of 
Barbados, Sir Jambs Hay, K.C.M.G. ; Sir 
Gboboe Pile, Sir Conrad Reeves, the members 
of the Legislature, and the principal planters 
were also present. In his address, Dr. Mobris 
spoke hopefully of the operations of the past 
year, but admitted that the difficulty of per- 
manently influencing West Indian agriculture 
in its present condition was enormous, and it 
required active and united action for some 
years to deal with it. 

The prominence given to subjects tending to 
restore the sugar industry was cited, as fully 
carrying out the recommendations of the Royid 
Commission. Several new canes, notably, that 
known as ** B. 147," had maintained their 
position, and were regarded by the planters 
as most valuable varieties ; the amount of 
available sugar was at the rate of 3^ tons per 
acre. 

Central factories for the improved manufacture 
of sugar in Barbados, Antigua, and St. Kitts, 
were again strongly advocated— in fact, with- 
out them it was impossible to plase the sugar 
industry in these islands on a sure basis. Re- 
duction in the cost of cultivation was recom- 
mended by the more general use of green 
manuring to replace some of the costly arti- 



ficial maniures now used; by extending the 
use of silos to supply fodder during periods of 
drought ; by the mora general planting of 
rotation and catch crops, thus saving the 
purchase of imported food stuffs and supplies ; 
and by associating dairying with cane-growing, 
and raising pigs and small stock. 

Subsidiary industries such as Cacao, &c., 
were recommended in suitable localities in 
British Guiana, St Lucia, and Dominica ; 
also Coffee, fruit, and India-rubber. Agri- 
cultural education has been actively organised, 
and it was confidently anticipated the founda- 
tion was laid for a larger measure of prosperity 
for all classes, white and black, than had been 
possible in any previous portion of the history 
of the West Indian colonies. 

The Conference resumed on January 8, at 
9 o'clock. After discussing the desirability of 
controlling and diminishing the spread of 
destructive pests in the West Indies, Educa- 
tional subjects were considered. Great interest 
was created by papers read by Mr. Deiohton 
and the Rev. J. R. Rocoo (Barbados), Mr. W. 
Fawcett and Canon Simmh (Jamaica), and Mr. 
Hart (Trinidad). An animated discussion 
followed, in which Colonel Hicks (Jamaica), 
Mr. W. Blair (British Guiana), Mr. J. 0. 
CoLLENS (Trinidad), and others took part. In 
the afternoon the Hon. F. Watts contributed a 
valuable paper on '*Food supplies of the Lee- 
ward Islands," and read a paper on behalf of 
Dr. NicHOLLS (Dominica) on ** Botanic Stations 
in the West Indies." Several other papers 
were read, and the Conference, after a cordial 
vote of thanks to Dr. Morris, rose at 4.30. 
Afterwards, the President held a special meeting 
to confer with the representatives from British 
Guiana, and another with the Inspectors of 
Schools. A meeting of the Chemical Section 
sat, with Professor Harrison as Chairman, to 
consider special questions referred to it. The 
Conference was unanimously regarded as the 
most successful yet held in the West Indies. 



HYMENOCALLIS MORITZIANA, KONTH.— This 
species of HymeDOoallis, although introdaced to 
Earopean gardens a few years ago, is as yet but 
little known to gardeners. It is a compact, band- 
some, evergreen plant, with erect, Eacharis- shaped 
leaves, 2^ feet in length, with petioles equally ss 
loDg as the blades. The flowers are white, 
fragrant, with very loDg tubes of a greenish tint, 
green filaments and styles. They are borne in an 
umbel of twenty or more, and appear early in the 
year, openiDg successively in two's, the display 
being kept up for a fortnight. Individually, they 
last about three days before collapsing. As in all 
species of Hymenocallis, the leaves and flowers vary 
in size on different plants, some of the forms of each 
species runniog so close to other species as to 
render their identification a matter of difficulty. 
The only species likely to be confounded with the 
one under notice is H. eacharidifolia (Baker), 
which ii smaller in all its parts, and has a very 
stout neck composed of the sheathing bases of 
the alternately arranged leaves. The leaves of 
H. Merit ziana are distichous, or nearly so. The 
treatment required by this plant is similar to that 
afforded Euoharis, bnt it must not be rested, as 
growth takes place at all seasons. In 1894, 
H. Merit ziana was fairly common near the coast in 
Venezuela to the W. of La Guayra, at which place 
the plant illustrated (fig. 28, p. 89) was collected. 
It flowered in the collection formed and owned 
by A. WoBSLEY, Esq., of Mandeville Honse, 
Isleworth. 

Victoria Medallists of Honour.— The 

dea*^^h of Mr. John Eraser causes a vacancy in the 
list of the Victoria Medallists of Honour. 



Mr. Harcourt Webb and Mr. Frank 
Webb, sons of Colonel William G. Webb, of 
Wordsley, Stourbridge, who, after holding Com- 
mission in the 1st South SUffordshire Volunteer 
Battalion, recently joined the Imperial Yeomanry, 
embarked for South Africa on Saturday, Jan. 27. 
Their many friends in the Stourbridge district 
abound in good wishes for them, and in the hope 
for their safe and early return. 

Royal Horticultural Society.— The next 

meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society will 
take pUoe in the Drill Hall, James Street, West- 
minster, on Tuesday, February 13. The various 
committees will assemble at noon, as usual, and st 
3 o*clook the annual general meeting of the Society 
will be held at the Society's Offices, 117, Victoria 
Street, Westminster, S.W. The Council of the 
Royal Horticultural Society at its last meeting 
unanimously requested the President, Sir Trevor 
Lawbenoe, Bart., to allow himself to be i^pointed 
to the vacant Victoria Medal of Honour. 

National Rose Society.— a meeting of the 

general purposes conmiittee will be held at the 
Rooms of the Horticultural Club, Hotel Windsor, 
Victoria Street, Westminster, on Tuesday, the 
13th inst, at 2 p.m. A meeting of the committee 
will be held at the same place and day at 3 p. m. 
H. HoNYWooD IVOmbrain, Edward Mawley, 
hon. secretaries. The matters for the considera- 
tion of the oommittee are: — Report of General 
Purposes Committee ; Salisbury Schedule ; Bir- 
mingham Schedule; Judges for Salisbury Show; 
Judges for Birmingham Show ; Provincial Exhi- 
bitions in 1901 ; Girdlestone Memorial Fund, 
Crystal Palace Schedule, and other business. 

The Surveyors* Institution. — The next 

ordinary general meeting will be held in the Lecture 
Hall of the Institution on Monday, February 12, 
1900, when a paper will be read by Mr. H. T. Scoblb 
(Professional Associate), entitled <*The Baoteriolo- 
gioal Treatment of Sewage." The chair will be 
taken at 8 o'clock. The annual dinner of the 
Institution will be held at the King's Hall, Holbom 
Itestaurant, on Wednesday, February 21, 1900, at 
half-past six o'clock precisely. 

LINNEAN Society.— On the oocuion of the 
evening meeting to be held on Thursday, F«b. 15, 
1900, at 8 P.M., the following papers will be read : 
I., Photography of British Plants, by Mr. J. C. 
Shenston ; II., A New Land Planarian from the 
Pyrenees, by Dr. R. P. Scharff, F.Z S. 

The National Chrysanthemum Society. 

— Mr. R. Dean was unanimously re-elected Secre- 
tary on Monday last. The attempt of the Execu- 
tive Committee to prevent delegates from affiliated 
societies voting upon that Committee on questions 
other than those affecting such societies, was 
defeated. A report of the meeting will be found 
on p. 94. 

Exhibition Schedules to Hand.— We have 

received the prize list and rules for the spring and 
autumn exhibitions to be held by the Koyal 
Caledonian Horticultural Society in the Waverley 
Market, Edinburgh. The spring exhibition is to 
be held on April 4 and 5. The autumn show, which 
invariably attracts oonsiderable attention, and is 
the best exhibition held in the North, was first 
arranged to be held on September 5 and 6, and is 
shown for these dates in the almanac published 
with our issue for January 6. We note, however, 
that the event has been postponed until Septem- 
ber 12 and 13. Smaller exhibitions will be held 
on May 2 and July 11. The shows are open to 
exhibitors from any part of the country, whether 
members of the Society or not, and the prizes 
offered are of a very liberal character. The Secre- 
tary is Mr. P. Murray Thomson, 5, York Place, 
Edinburgh. 

The Weather in Cornwall.— The total 

rainfall at this place during the past month 
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amouDted to 6*47 inohei. The greatest fall in 
twenty-fonr hoan was 1*24 inohet, meaeored on 
Snodaj, January 7, at 9 a.m. The temperature 
has ranged from 26** Fah., on January 5, to 53** on 
January 1, which latter amount was aUo registered 
on January 8, 21, and 25. A. C, B., Pencarrow^ 
Bodmin, 

Tests of Paris-green.— In a ^ti^^^m lately 

sent out by the (Jniversity of California, Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, dealiog with Paris-green 
for the Codling- moth, Messrs. C. Wood worth and 
Geo. Colby publish the following summary of 
experiments with Paris-green and other arsenical 
spraying materials : — 

*' First, — ^That many Paris-greens nowadays con- 
tain large amounts of free water-soluble arsenious 
oxid, the manufacture and sale of which should be 
discontinued, but because these materials have 
proven injurious and unsatisfactory in horticultural 
work, and because they constitute a very obscure 
form of fraud upon the purchaser. 

Sertmd, — That the microscopic examination of a' 
Paris-green affords sufficient evidence for rejecting 
it, if it contains as much as 6 per cent, of free arse- 
nious oxid ; and above this figure there is no ques- 
tion of the great value of this rapid and excellent 
test. 

TMrd, — That adulteration in the sense of added 
foreign matter to Paris-green (e.g , barium car- 
bonate, calcium carbonate and sulphate), is rarely 
practised in this country, at least by the manu- 
facturers. 

Fourth, — ^That the newer spraying materials, 
from the evidence at hand, with the exception of 
the very injurious barium compound and the para- 
grene, will doubtless prove acceptable, and cheap 
substitutes for Paris-green, if the quantity of free 
arsenious oxid, especially in the green one, is 
better governed by proper methods of manufacture." 

Richmond Horticultural Society.— At a 

meeting duly held on Thursday, February 1, 1900, 
TH0MA8 SkewksCox, Esq., M.P., Chairman, in 
the chair, the following resolution was proposed by 
him, seconded by Sir Edward Hebtslet, K.C.B., 
and unanimously adopted : — That the Richmond 
Horticultural Society hereby places on record its 
deep regret at the loss which has befallen horti- 
culture by the death of His Highness the Duke of 
Teck, G.C.B., G.C.V.O., a Prince who for no less 
than twenty-six years past had been the President 
and valued friend and supporter of this Society ; 
and begs to tender sincere and respectful sympathy 
to their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess 
of York, and the other members of the late Presi- 
dent's family, in their heavy bereavement. 

Lupins for Green-Manuring.— A Bulletin, 

by J, BuRTT Davy, from the University of Cali- 
fornia, has been issued with the above title. The 
author gives a bad character to all species of this 
plant, saying that : — *' The Yellow Lupin is con- 
sidered much more poisonous than the large White, 
and the Perennial Lupin less so than any other 
species. In asing any species for forage, great 
care must be taken not to use much at a time, 
especially of the seeds, and not to use a Lupin 
ration without intermif siou. In the event of any 
cases of **lupiuose" appearing, the use of Lupin 
should be abandoned entirely. Lupin Hhould never 
be used exclusively in a ration. For forage purposes 
the Lupins, therefore, do not appear to offer any 
advantages over other leguminous crops, exoept 
as winter growers, and they are certainly more 
or less dangerous, and not to be recommended 
indiscriminately. " 

Crops at the Cape.— We have received from 
the Under-Secretary for Agriculture at Cape 
Town the preliminary report for the year 1898-99 
of the department relating to the output of Wheat, 
Barley, Oats (seed or grain), Oat-Hay, Rye, Mealies, 
Kaffir- Com, Potatos, red and white wine, and 
brandy. In the communication accompanying the 
report, the courteous Under-Secretary says: 
'* Owing to the unsettled state of affsirs the 



publication has been much delayed, and even now 
(January 15), in some instances the figures are 
incomplete.'' When the fully- fledged report is 
issued we will hope to find in it the figures relating 
to orchards and vineyards, which are always of 
interest to readers here. 

" Botanical Magazine."— The plants figured 

in the February number are : — 

Eucalyptus ficifolia (F. v. Muell.), Ub. 7697.— 
' ' Hardly anything can be more gorgeous than forests 
of this tree, seen at the end of January and 
beginning of February, when the flowers diffuse a 
rich red hue over the dark green foliage of the 
landscape. " The plant grows well in the conserva- 
tory of Mrs. FiTZROY Fletobeb, of Letham Grove, 
Arbroath, N.B., where it dowers every year in 
August. It has lanceolate acuminate leaves, and 
large terminal loose panicles of pink flowers. The 
illustration was taken from a plant that flowered at 
Kew. The native country is a very narrow area 
in the extreme south-west point of Australia. 

Lomatia lorigifolia (R. Br.), tab. 7698. — An 
evergreen shrub with narrow whitish-green leaves, 
and loose terminal panicles of white Grevillea-like 
flowers. Native of South-eastern Australia. It 
was introduced as early as 1816. 

Phlomis lunariifolia (Sibthorp), Ub. 7699.— A 
very handsome shrubby Labiate, not unlike the 
old P. lanata, but with larger flowers. Flowered 
in June, 1899, at Kew, from seeds sent by £. 
Whittall, Esq., Smyrna. 

Ariiannaflavum{^c\io\X\ tab. 7700.— A tuberous- 
rooted species with pedate leaves. The short tubular 
portion of the small spathe is pitted, the laminar 
portion rounded acuminate, green, with purple 
stripes. Western Himalayas. Kew. 

Iris obtwifolia (Baker), tab. 7701.— A Persian 
species, with short, oblong, obtuse leaves and 
yellowish flowers. The "fidls" are striped, and 
bearded at the base. 

EUONYMUS JAPONICU8 IN FRUIT.— From a 
correspondent signing himself '*An Old Kewite," 
who described in our issue for January 20, 
pp. 45, 46, how very freely the Euonymus fruits in 
an exposed situation on the Cornish coast, we 
have since received a small branch of this shrub^ 
which fully bears out his description. The branch 
is clothed abundantly with seeds covered with 
a bright red aril, just emerged from their dull 
purple capsules. 

Fruit Parcels by Rail.— In a recent issue we 

gave figures furnished by the Great Eastern Rail- 
way Company respecting the carriage of small 
parcels of farm and garden produoe over their line 
during the past and several preceding years. The 
following information, from the traffic-manager of 
the South- Eastern and London, Chatham & Dover 
Railway, potsesses some extra importance: — 
'* From May 1, when we entered into the arrange- 
ment in oonnection with the consignment of farm, 
&c., produce, until the end of December, we have 
carried 6924 packages in the special boxes ; but 
regret to say the arrangement is not made use of to 
the extent I anticipated — in fact, parcels which 
would certainly not come under the head of ' farm- 
produce,' are found to be carried under the ' farm- 
produce ' conditions ! '' Nothing need be added 
here. 

•The Flora of Ceylon."— The fifth and 

last part of the handbook to the Flora of Ceylon 
has just been published by Dulau & Ccv The 
work was commenced by our much regjretted 
friend. Dr. Trimek, and has been continued since 
his death by .ir Joseph Hookeb, whose energy 
has not shrunk from the toilsome task. The 
enumeration and description of the grasses are 
entirely the work of Sir Joseph, as Dr. Tbimen 
left no MSS. relating to this order. Anslytical 
keys to the orders and genera are given. Mr. 
A. F. Brown oontributes an aocount of the 
"Foresta and Waste Lands of Ceylon.'' Mr. 



Lewis has an appendix on the distribution of the 
rainfall in Ceylon ; and Prof. Boulgbb one on the 
history of Ceylon Botany. Full indexes to bo- 
tanical and native names are given, as well as 
various maps. Sir Jdseph Hooker may be con- 
gratulated on this his latest contribution to 
botanical science. 

Australian Salt - Busheo (Atriplex).— 

Australian Salt-bushes form the lubject of a 
Bulletin from the University of California Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, by Mecsrs. C. 
Shink and M. E. Jaffa. According to the 
Summary of results, "This bulletin shows that 
the California Station has been experimenting 
with Salt-bushes for eighteen years ; that the tests 
of some species have extended over the greater 
part of the State, and that Atriplex semibaccata 
is the most generally useful species of all that 
have been planted, although others are worthy of 
cultivation. It shows that semibaccata grows on 
strong alkali soil, furnishing a very l^rge amount 
of satisfactory pasturage or fodder; that it also 
thrives on arid, non-alkaline uplands, even where 
wells have to be sunk 200 feet to water, and where 
the annual rainfall has been less than 5 inches. 
While the dwarf, bushy species, such as vesicaria, 
will also thrive on such uplands, they seem to 
furnish less pasturage than semibaccata. The Salt- 
bushes are of easy, rapid growth, and are hardy 
under California conditions. Reported from Aus- 
tralia as enduring 14°, Fahr., without injury, some 
of the American tests would indicate that semi- 
baccata will stand considerably more cold than 
this. The tolerance of brackish ground-water, and 
the extreme northern limits of growth are still 
undetermined." 

A New '^ Rubber Plant." — The Semaine 

Horticoit of January 13 publishes an illustration 
and a figure of a new species of Ficus, signed F. 
Eetveldiana, L. linden. It is a moderate-sized 
tree, growing in the Belgian Congo. The leaves 
are on long slender stalks, the blades cordate 
oblong. It will form a fine shade tree in the 
tropics, and grows rspidly under cultivation. 

"Home and Garde N."~Keaders who recall 
Miss Jektll's iVood and Garden, with its freshness 
and valuable hints, will be glad to learn that a 
second volume from the pen of the same author 
has just been issued, and is published by Long- 
mans. We shall have another opportunity of 
alluding to the book later on. 

"The Orchid Review."— "It has, however, 
been pointed out to the editor that the work would 
have a still wider influence if the price were 
reduced to 6d,, under which circumstances many 
gardeners would subscribe who at present find the 
cost prohibitive. A reduction in price would 
necessitate a corresponding increase in the number 
of subscribers, and with the co-operation of our 
readers we believe that this alteration can be 
effected." 

The Midland Carnation and Picotee 

Society. — The ninth annual report of this Society 
contains a full list of Awards made in 1899, and a 
list of subscribers and balance-sheet. Also a 
schedule of prizes offered, and rules to be observed 
at the forthcoming exhibition, together with lists of 
choice varieties of Carnations, and hints upon their 
cultivation. The exhibition in 1900, it is hoped, 
will be held in the Botanical Qardens, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham, on August 1 and 2. Unforeseen 
circumstances, however, may necessitate a change 
being made in these dates. The hon. secretary is 
Mr. Uebbsbt Smith, 22, Tenby Street North, 
Birmingham. 

The New York Botanical Garden.— The 

first number of the journal of this institution has 
been issued under the editorship of Mr. D. T. 
Macdougal, Director of the Laboratories. An 
illustration is given of the museum building, which 
has a frontage of 308 feet, whilst the height to the 
top of the dome is 1 10 feet. A lecture- room large 
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enoagh to hold 700 penoDt it provided, as well as 
libraries, herbaria, laboratories and museiiiDS ; 
the latter combioiDg the features of those at Kew 
and at the Natural History Moseam* 

JUNCU8 ZEBRlNUa—Aooordiog to an article in 
the Bemu Barticde, this banded Rush, originally 
introduced by Mr. W. BuLf., is a form of Sarpus 
laoostris, as proved by the flowers which have been 
produced. 

Publications Received.— From the uuivenity ur 

CaliforoU, Agrietiltural Bxperiment Ststions : Bulletin 124, 
Lupins for lirten-ManuriHif ; No. IJC, Au$tmlian Salt-Bushcf ; 
*nd No. 12«, Paris Qrunfor the Lodlin Moth,^A Handbook U, 
ffuJ'lnrao/Csylon^ Pait 5 (DuUuX— T^ Botanical Magazine , 
Tokyo. —BuU^t ill. qf Miicellaneoua Information^ Royal Gardens, 
Kew, Appendix iv., IS'.tO.—Catalogue of the library Additions 
received d 11 ring ISdS.—Tranmctiofu of the English Arhoricnt- 
tural Society^ vol. Iv., part li. (Slmpkin, MAnlull k Co.).— 
Journal of the Nrv^ Vork Botixnical (kirdfHf vol. i., No. 1.— 
Dis PJUtnzea Welt DeHtscks Sudwest Afrikas, von Prof. Dr. 
lUna Schinz (JfemoirM de I'Harbler Boittiar) — Canadian 
Hortieulturist,—Iivnes Sslectw horti ShenemiSt torn, i., fuo. 3. 
"Phansrogama: et PteridophyUx japomUxe iconibus iUustnittr, 
by Prof. T. Makiua— Cryptooraimv Japonica iconibus iUus- 
tratt^, Tokya— 'jTA* Potamogetnns of the British Jsle»t by Alft^d 
l-Vycr (Lovell, Roeve ft Co.).— Jarfc and JilTs Journefi, by 
Pbcebe Allen (Wells, Gardner, Darton ft Co.).— /foin« oud 
iturifrn, by Oertru<Ie Jekyll (Longmans). 



PLANT PORTRAITS. 

Ar.Ki lA tAi^MiFOLiA. /c. Select. Hort. TAenrfUi*, t 7. 

Caccinia 8TRIO0A4 (BoraginlaX Icon. Select. Hort. Thenenjiis, 
t. 10. 

CiasLR Bavdiniama. Icon, Select. Hort, Thenetisis^ t 9. 

CRAT.COU8 oxYACAjrTHA TAB. iMERMis, a aplneleu form of 
the common Hawthorn. Retnu Horticoh, February 1. 

Lathyrus splendenh, a Califomian speclee, with crimion 
flowers. Revue Uorticole, January 16. 

Poly(;okumB«ldkciiuami('UM. Revve Hortieols, J vxusjy \0 

PoMADERRifl RACKUOHA. Icoii. SeUct. Hott, Thsiunsls, t 8. 

Teoophilcea CYANOCROcrs, Revue Horticole, February 1. A 
inuua dedicated to Tecophlla, the daughter of a botanist 
This bulbous pUnt has lovely azure blue flowers, which sltv> 
apparently less known in France than in this country. 

Thomasia solan acea. Ic Select. Hort. Thenensis, t 6. 

W/8HINOTOKIA RoBi'sTA, Rffw Horticole^ February 1, p. 
08, ftc. 



ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The Society has, in anticipation of the Annual 
Meetbg, to be held on Taeiday next, published its 
Annual Report for the year 1809-1900, from which 
we take the following particulars : — 

« The year 1899-1900 haa been one of oontinaed 
prosperity for the Society. 

The Lindley Library. 

A large sum of money has been speut on the 
Lindley Library in recent years, and the Council 
have now had the books enclosed in glass-fronted 
cases for the double purpose of preservation and 
cleanliness. This has greatly improved the appears 
ance of the library. 

A catalogue has been published at the price of 
2i, Cd, in the hope that many Fellows would 
purchase it, not only to inform themselves what 
books the library contains, but also because it 
forms in itself a reference-list to the bibliography 
of gardening. It would be gratifying if Fellow- 
would also take note of books still wanting to the 
library, with a view to preeentiog them. 

During the past year valuable books have beeu 
presented by the Director of the Royal Gardens at 
Kew, Dr. Maxwell Masters, F.R.S., Miss M. J. 
King, the Rev. Professor Henslow, V.M.H., 
Mens. Correvon, Mons. Bois, and others, to all of 
whom the beet thanks of the Society are due. A 
full list will be published on April 1 in the Society's 
Journal, voL xxiii., part 3. 

A corrected list of the awards made by the 
Society to plants, flowers, fruits, and vegetables 
to the end of 1899 is being prepared, and will be 
issued daring the coming year. 

Application is frequently made to the Society by 
Fellows desiring to have special advice respecting 
their gardens. The Council have therefore resolved 
to add a right to this to the privileges of Fellowship, 
and to send a oompetent Inspector to report and 
advise at the following chaq^es, viz. : a fee of 



£2 29. for one day (or £3 3«. for two days, when 
neosisary), together with all ont-of -pocket expenses. 
No inspection may take up more than two days. 

Under the head of ordinary expenditure at 
Chiswick, £1,810 has been spent on the general 
work and maintenance of the gardens. The receipts 
by sale of surplus produce amount to £330, nuking 
the net ordinary cost of the gardens £1,480. 

At Westminster, twenty-one Fruit and Floral 
Meetings have been held in the Drill Hall, James 
Street, Victoria Street, besides the larger Shows 
in the Temple Gardens on May 31, June 1 and 2 ; 
and at the Crystal Palace on September 28, 29, 
and 30. An International Conference on Hybrid- 
isation was held at Chiswick and Westminster 
Town Hall on July 11 and 12. Lectures and 
demonstations have been delivered at ninet^n of 
the Meetings. 

The number of Awards granted by the Council, 
on the recommendation of the various oommittees, 
amounted to 931 in alL 

The Scientific Committee. 

The Council desire to draw the attention of 
Fellows of the Society to the more extended use 
which the Scientific Committee might be to them if 
they availed themselves more freely of their privi- 
leges in submitting instances of diseases of, or 
injuries to plants, caused by insects or otherwise. 
The Scientific Committee, is composed of gentle- 
men qualified to give the best advice on all such 
subjects, either in respect to the prevention or cure 
of disease. The committee is also glad to receive 
specimens of any subjects of horticultural or 
botanical interest. 

The Temple Suuw. 

The Society's great show held in May (by the 
continued kindness of the Treasurer and Benchers) 
in the Inner Temple Gardens, was an successful as 
ever, and it is a matter of satisfaction to the 
Council to find that this meeting is now universally 
acknowledged to be the leading horticnltural exhi- 
bition of Uiis country. The best thanks of the 
Society are due to all who kindly brought their 
plants for exhibition, or otherwise contributed to 
the success of this show. 

The Hybridisation Conference. 

The International Conference on Hybridisation 
held at Chiswick and at Westminster Town Hall, 
on July 11 and 12, was considered both by our 
home and also by our foreign guests to be an 
unqualified success, not only from the value of the 
papers read and communicated, but also from the 
pleasant opportunity it afforded for the meeting of 
horticulturists from all parts of the world. The 
report of the Conference has been unavoidably 
delayed. It will form a distinct and very valuable 
volume of the Society's Journal, 

The Crystal Palace Fruit Show. 

The exhibition of British-grown fruit held by 
the Society at the Crystal Palace on September 28, 
29, and 30, was, considering tlie very unfavourable 
season, most satisfactory. Full particulars will be 
found in voL xxiiL, part 3, of the Journal, which 
will be issued in the course of a few weeks. 

As an object-lesson in British fruit cultivation, 
this annual show stands unrivalled, and is of 
national importance. Those who have visited it 
from year to year cannot fail to have been im- 
pressed by the wonderful advance which has been 
made in the quality of the hardy fruits exhibited. 
And as the importance of fruit-growing in this 
country cannot well be over-estimated, the Council 
invite Fellows and their friends to support them in 
their efforts to maintain and improve this exhibi- 
tion by visiting it, and by subscribing to its funds. 
For it cannot be too widely known that the con- 
tinuance of the show is absolutely dependent on at 
least £100 being raised by subscription each year 
towards the prize fund. The show involves the 
Society in a very large expenditure without the 
possibility of any financial return. The Counoil 
have therefore established the rule that they will 



not oonttnne it unless sofilcient interest in it is 
taken by Fellows and their friends to provide 
£100 towards the prize fund. And this will in 
the coming year 1900, be even more important than 
heretofore, as the directors of the Palace have 
signified to the Council that they feel compelled to 
decrease their contribution by £50. A j^anoe at 
the list of subscribers will show how small has 
been the interest taken by the bulk of the Fellows. 
The Council would point out that this is not a local 
show with a few large prizes, but that a multitude 
of small prizes have been arranged in order to 
secure the best fruits in each section ; special 
prizes have beeu allotted to market-growers ; and 
counties have been grouped in such a way that 
growers should not have to compete with exhi- 
bitors from localities more favoured by climatic 
oonditioos. These points will be still further ex- 
tended should sufilcient financial support be forth- 
ooming. Subscriptions should be sent at once to 
the S^retary, 117, Victoria Street, Westminster ; 
and if the list prove satisfactory, the schedule will 
be issued in April, and the show held on Sep- 
tember 27, 28, and 29, 1900. The list of sub- 
scribers for 1899 will be published in part 3, of 
vol. xxiii., of the Society's Journal* 

Daffodil Show at Truro. 

An invitation was received and accepted for 
sending a deputation to visit a show of DaffodiU 
and other early spring fiowers and produce, held at 
Truro on March 21 and 22, 1899. The Council 
desire to express their best thanks for the great 
courtesy and hospitality with which their deputa- 
tion was received in Cornwall. 

The "Journal." 

The Journal of the Society has been continued 
so as to enable Fellows at a distance to enter more 
fully into, and reap the benefits of the study and 
work of those actively engaged at head-quarters. 
VoL xxii., part 4, and psrts 1 and 2 of voL xxiii., 
were issued during the year ; voL xxiii., part 3, 
will be ready on April 1 ; and vol. xxiv., on the 
Hybrid Conference, as quickly as possible. 

The Examinationh. 

An examination in the principles and practice of 
horticulture was held on April 11, concurrently in 
different parts of the United Kingdom ; 105 can- 
didates presented themselves for examination. 

It is proposed to hold a similar examination in 
1900, on Wednesday, April 25. Candidates wishing 
to sit for the examination should make application 
during February to the Secretary, Royal Horticul- 
tural Society's office, 117, Victoria Street, West- 
minster, S.W. 

The thanks of the Society are due to all the 
members of the Standing Committees—viz., the 
Scientific, the Fruit and Vegetable, the Floral, the 
Orchid, and the Narcissus Committees, for the 
kind and patient attention which they have 
severally given to their departments. 

The thanks of the Society are also due to all 
those who, either at home or abroad, have so 
kindly presented plants or seeds to the gardens. 
A list of the donors has been prepared, and will be 
found in the Society's JournaL^ vol. xxiii, part 3, 
which will be issued on April I. 

The Council wish to express, in their own name 
and in that of the Fellows of the Society, their 
great indebtedness to all who have so kindly con- 
tributed, either by the exhibition of plants, fruits, 
flowers, or vegetables, or by the reading of papers, 
to the sucoets of the fortnightly meeting* in the 
Drill HalL They are glad to find by the increased 
and increasing number of visitors that the Society's 
fortnightly meetings are becoming fully appre- 
ciated by the Fellows and public in genend. 

A very courteous proposal has been received 
from the Richmond Horticultural Society inviting 
the Council, with the Fruit, Floral and Orchid 
Committees, to sit at Richmond on the oooasion of 
the looal Society's show in the Old Deer Park, on 
Wednesday, June 29. This invitation has been 
cordially accepted, and the Committeea will lit. 
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•nd pUota, ko., -will be brought batore thMn for 
oBrtifiote, txMtly m if they were littiog at 
WeataiUBtor. 

Tub Cuabteb. 
Ever since the gnat revival of the Society ia 
1887, qneetloni have from time to time anaen aa to 
the l^ality o( oertain of the bTe-Iairi. It baa bean 
urged that thia or that b; e-Uw wa« ultra vi'tt 
becuiae it was appareatly in conUiot with the 
Charter. And when reoouiie waa had to the two 
Chartara ander which the Society i« iuoorporated, 
the later (and therefore preeamably the mlicg) 
Charter waa toaod to be to encumbered with 
matten relating lolely to the South KctKiogton 
Iraie from the Commiuionei* of the 1851 Exhibi- 
tion (which matters erased in ISST to have any 
further oonnection with the Society), that it seemed 
well'Digh impossible to leparate the small reaidanni 
of the Charter that was still applicable to the 
Society's altered position, from the mass of eoact- 
meots which bad become obsolete and irrclevaDt. 

There appeared to !» only two alternatives, 
either to abide by the existing bye-laws, or to 
petition Her Majesty to grant a new Charter. The 
expense involved in the latter course has hitherto 
been an obsUele, but at the beginning of the 
present ycsu', 1809, the condition of the Society's 
tinanoea appeared to the Council to be such as to 
warrant a petition being made to Her Majesty for 
a new Charter, and a oonsidenible part of the year 
has been employed in drawing it up. The petition 
to Her Majesty and a draft of tbe new Charter 
were submitted to a general meetingof (he Society 
held on Jane 21, 1800, and were nnanimoosly 
adopted and ordered to he sealed with the Society's 
seat and presented to Her Majesty the Queen. 

Tbe Council have much pleaanre in announcing 
that on the advice of the Privy Council, Her 
Majealy acquiesced in tbe petilioo, and on Nov. U 
signed the supplemental Charter, and ordered it to 
be soiled with the Great Seal of the Kingdom. 

The Coundl have appointed a committee to draw 
up a draft of oew bye-laws, which they hope to lay 
bcfom a general meeting at no distant date. 

TnE Centenary. 

Tbe subject of the celsbration of the approaching 
centenary o' the Society ia March, 1901, ia natu- 
rally attracting considerable attentioo. After the 
consideration of variouB excellent projects (some of 
which, however, appeared impracticable ou acooont 
of their expense), the Council have decidtd to 
reoommend the acqnisition of a new garden in the 
place of Chiswick as being, under all Ibe circam- 
stances, the best and most practical method of 
celebrating the centenary, A garden for experi- 
ment and trial is an absolute necessity for tbe 
Society, and Chiswick has recently become so sur- 
rounded with buildings, and the atmoephore fo 
heavily charged with smoke, that not only has the 
difficulty of DultivatioD enormoosly inoressed, but 
it is feared that the resnlts obtained from tbe trials 
are rapidly costing to be reliable. It is therefore 
proposid to issue an appeal to all the Fellows, and 
to raise a fund for the purchase of a more suitable 
site far a garden, in memory of the first hundred 
years of the Society's existence. 

The Council fully recognise the advantage of the 
Society's poasessing a hall of it* own in which 
plants, flowers, and fruits can be seen by the 
Fellows under more favourable conditions, as 
regards light and space, than are possible in the 
building at present used for tbe meetings. They 
do not, however, as yet are thtir way to its attain- 
ment, but wilt be happy to consider any suggestioos 
concerning it. 

The nnmerioal increase in the list of Fellows is 
no lesa than 580, showing a net increase in income 
of £748 2). Od. The acooants show a grocs ex- 
penditure of £6069 T«. Id. ; £1310 I0>. being ex- 
pended on Chiswick. Tbe total receipts amount 
to £7820 \St. lOd., ao that a balance is carried 
forward to the General Revenue acooont of 
£1751 Si. M. 

As tbe provisions of the new Charter require 



that three members of the Council shall reaigo 
every year, tbe Council have decided that one 
vacancy having occurred already by the lamented 
death of Mr. Sydney Conrtauld, the other two 
vacancies shall be created by the resignation of 
Sir John T, D. Llewelyn, Bart, &I.P., and of R. 
McLachlan, Esq , F.R.S. 

Under the new Charter retiring members of 
Conncil are eligible for re-sloction. Tbe following 
gentlemen have been duly nominated to Oil the 
vBoancies, viz :— F. dnCaneGodman, Esq., F.fLS.; 
Sir John T. D. Llewelyn, Bart., M.P, ; Arthur W. 
Sutton, Esq,, V.M.H. Tbe following have been 
nominated for re-election ae officers, viz. :— Sir 
Tr«vor Lawrence, Bart, V.M.H., President ; Philip 
Crowley, Esq, F,L.S.,F.Z.S., Treasurer; Eev. W. 
\Vilk>, M.A., Secretary. No other nomination 
having been received, there is no occasion under 
the new Charter to issue a balloting sheet. By 
order of Coanoll, W. Wilt», Siartlary. 



a very dark appearanoe, somewhat similar lo 
Fondante d'Automne. OUier varieties with char- 
acteristic foliage sre Sonienir du Coosr^s, Dnchesae 
d'AngouUms, Benrr^ d'Amanlis, Marie Loniae, 
kc. It will be obeerved that most of the above- 
mentioned Pears are well known as varieties pro- 
duoiog acme of oar bent dessert fruits ; thus by 
plaalins tbem in onr ihmbberies and garden borders 
we ahoiDd not only be able to derive pleasure from 
their beautiful Bowers and leavee in spring and 
aainmn, but alao to enjoy their produce, equally 
with thoee from the fruit garden. H. H. T. 

SPRAViNa-SYRINQEa.— I do not know the Ver- 
morel synnge, but I do know the Abol syringe, sold 
by Meears. White ft Co., of Faddockwood, having 



Home Correspokdence. 

BEAUTIFUL FBUIT TBEE8.— Many times in the 
UanUntn' Chromdt has the planting of hardy 
fmit trees asohjecta of beauty and decorative value 
been reoommeuded, aod not without sufficient 
resMin has this advice been given. Man^ of tbe 
hardy fruiting Prunos and Pyrus in the spring time 
equal, if not sari>aBa, in effect other treee that are 
cultivated for their flowering qoslities only. Most 

Snons know what a perfect picture of beanty a 
lit garden nBually presents in early spring, when 
tbe trees are in fall nower ; not even tbe collection 
of ornamental Prunns aod Pyrus at Kew, when at 
its best, can show luch a weslth of htooin. Bat in 
addition to their decorative value in tbe early part 
of the year, our fniit trees have the important 
advantage oi being most useful in the autumo. In 
the first place we bave the fruits ; bat in addition 
there is a remarkable variety of finely-tiuted autumn 
foliage to be found amongst them, more particularly 
in the genus Pyras- It is a remarkable fact, too, 
that tboae varieties which produce the tiDset and 
best flavoured fruits are asuslly the meet finely 
tinted leaves in the autumn. The rangeof colour in 
autumn is from light yellow, through many shades 
of orange and red to deep crimson. When one haa 
obeerved for some time the tiuta produced by 
oertain varietiee, it is quite poesible to recoeniae 
many of them by the oolour ot their fcliue alone ; 
indeed, to obtain the beet resolte from a decorative 
point oi view, it is meet neoeasary to be well 
acquainted with these before planting. One of tbe 
most distinct, and perhaps the deepest coloured of 
all, is Pear Fondant* d'Automne ; its leaves become 
very dark crimson, almwt black. A greater contrast 
that would be produced by planting Bearrri Hardy 
close by could scarcely b« obtained, for the latter 
remains a rich yellow, nsuslly faintly tinged with 
red. That deservedly favourite variety— Tbomp- 
sod'b— has a most peculiar, yet withal, a striking 
tint, in many of loo leaves black predominates, 
whilst in others it is yellow, or pale red, or some- 
times all three are present together. Doyeno^ 
Bonssoch, a UBefnl early Pear, with leaves comewhat 
similar in shape to those of Rhus (tetinas (the smoke 
or wig plant) almost rivals tbe remarkable autumnal 
colooring of tbe latter. A charming effeot is pro- 
duced by the distinct oval leaves of Pitmaston 
Ducheu, in which yellow, both light and de^, aod 
crimson, are finely blended together. P&as4 Colmar 
is another Pear, the foliage of which changes to a very 
dark tint ; Napoleon, again, from yellow, gradually 
develop) into a fine deep crimson. In Gregoiro 
Bourdillon the yellow veins become prominent on a 
backsround of rsd and yellow, givmg a beautiful 
stresked appearanoe to the leaves. A deep briok 
red well describes the autumn tint of the foliage ot 
Marie BeoMst, while Williams' Bon Chretien baa 
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praise. It is small, neat, handled even easily by 
women, works freely, and becatise Qtted with a 
patent arrangement baa no back discharge, whioh 
is so great a nnisance in many syringes. This 
syringe is filled with both straight and curved 
noizles, aod it is tbe latter especially which make* 
the instrument so useful ; and through its aid 
p'ants of all descriptions can be sprayed fnxn the 
ground upwards on the undenidea ol the leaves, 
whilst the sharper tbe syringe is driven the more 
vaporous is the liquid emitted. Literally the 
moisture from it falls on plants like dew. Though 
aent out for apeoial use with the popular Abnl 
inaeoticide, it can be used equally with any 
other liquid. With all these syringaa it ia well to 

tive them a tnra with clear water oooaeionallf to 
elp keep them clean. A. D. 

PROTECTINO PEACM-TREEB WHEN IN BLOOM.— 
While touching upon an old subject, the reading of 
shioh may prove of use to younger members of tba 
craft, it cannot but afford interest to older mo. 
titioners, protsctiog the bloom of tbe Peach fi««i 
the effects of ipriug frosts. I will briefly describe 
the method practised here, with the beat rasuUa : 
during the winter months, or not later than the 
first week in January, all the nails and shreds 
holding tbe young wood of the previous seaaon'a 
growth close to the wall are withdrawn, only thoae 
holding the main branches in poiitioa are left. The 
object in ao doing ia to allow the flower-prod ueing 
wood to aland out from the wall, thereby retard^ 
ing tbe flowering period by several weeks, aad 
mitigating tbe exciting influence of the suo shining 
directly upon tbe wall, aa it u>oally does in the 
early ^ys of the year. Tbe trees naturally profit 
by the rest they have had, and quickly respond to 
a little wartnlb, only to reoaive a check from froaL 
Tbe pruning is taken in hand at tbe present tima, 
leaving only the task of nailing or tying when the 
flowers are expanding freely- The work is oom- 
pleted quickly, and aa a finish, a single Sah-net is 
fastened to the top of the wall, banging down to 
the ground— not that 1 think it affords muoh pro- 
tection, but it gives one tbe impression that the 
bloom is safe aod tbe trees protected, and all we 
can do baa been done. This method has been 
adopted here, after trying various others without 
suooeas, and now I favour it more for the reason 
tbat laat year complaints were heard on every hand 
of light crops or none at aU. Severe thinning of 
the fruita had to be done last season to prevent 
injury to the trees. The Peach-wall has a south- 
east aspect, and the varieties grown are Alexander, 
Early Louiro, and Waterloa W. H. Sharpt, 
HighiBOod Oanlent, RoduanpUm. 

APPLE HOARY MOHNINa— Among the showy 
section of dessert or cookins Apples this certainly 
has a claim to notice. Although having an ample 
supply of BUch sterling dessert varieties as Cox's, 
King's, RibatooB, Adams' Fearmaio, and others. 
Hoary Morning is inqnited for more freqiUBlly 
than any by visitors, beoanse of ita fine colonr and 
bloom. The bloom which covers tbe surface ot 
the fruit is as dense almost aa that of tbe Grape, 
and as easily destroved by handling. FuU-siied 
fmits are too Urge for the dessert- table, hnt the 
medinm-sixed sample* afford a touch ot colonr na- 
possessed by any other winter fruit. Quality, aa 
previou^y intimated, is not present, sufficient to 
call forth favoorable comment, but this is over- 
abadowed by external beauty. The fleab, aa with 
other deeply -coloured Apples, ia aoffused by a very 
pretty pinkish shade. Young trees on the Paradise- 
stock give the best fmita. W. S. [Flavour is tbe 
essential qnaUty of all table-fmita. Ed,] 
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that the Quioce ia largely grown in Saisez, and 
that "the frait nowhere elae attains bo larse a size, 
or «o rich a flavour and hue ; '' bat it aoea not 
appear that any special industry is carried on in 
Snt'cex with the Quince. It is capable of being 
made into a very choice kind of confectionery. In 
Italy they make what they call cotogmUa^ a sort 
of Quince-cheese. It has the same relation to 
Quinoe-jelly that Guava-cheese holds to Quava- 
jelly. The co*ognati is a softish solid, well 
sugared, and made into slat>s of about 18 inches 
long, 12 inches broad, and 2 inches thick. Put- 
chasers have a slice cut, and pay for it by 
weight. I know of no fruit oonserve of a 
choicer flavour than this eotognaUi, Under 
the teeth, it feels like crystallised Apricots, but 
with a wholly different flavour. Why should not 
an industry be set up in Sussex, where the Qaince 
is said to grow so well, for producing this de- 
lightful eo^Oj/na/a ? The best way to learn how to 
make it is for some one to go to Florence and 
learn how it is made by seeing it made ; or better 
to bring over a maker of cotognata from Italy, aud 
start the concern in Sussex. It is a oonserve that 
everybody would purchase, and everybody would 
enjoy. E, Bonavia, M,D., January ^X, 1900. 

COLD WATER V. WARM WATER FOR PLANTS.— 
On p. 80 of your last issue I read with interest the 
extract from American Gardening on this subject. 
A perusal of the extract should cause gentlemen's 
gardeners to discontinue the old practice of em- 
ploying warm water for fruit-tree borders under 
glass. There are scores of head gardeners who still 
regard the use of warm water as being essential, and 
the extra labour that this entails i^ injuriously 
on other departments of a SArden. Mr. Mclndoe, 
gardener at Button Hall, Onisborough, grows the 
finest of fruits, and gets them in very early ; and he 
never uses warm water at any stage of growth. 
ff, HarrxBf Coedriglan Park Oardens^ Cardijf, 

SCHEDULES.— Having been a member of com- 
mittees of horticultural societies in Bucks, Kent, 
and Lincolnshire, and beinff a young exhibitor, I 
am particularly interested in your article on 
" Schedules " on p. 24 1 have found that in neither 
society has any definite rule been followed in the 
wording of daises. I do not think that many will 
dispute your assertion that there is a general laxity 
ana uni a tentional carelessness in this. For i nstance, 
this is from a schedule of a certain society : — 
*< Class 40, oollection of fruit, six kinds, Pines ex- 
cluded." The winning exhibit last year included, 
1, Black Grapes ; 2, White Grapes ; 3, Peaches ; 
4, Nectarines ; 5, Figs ; and I think the sixth was 
a Mcdon. If Black and White Grapes are allowed 
to count as one each, might not scarlet and green- 
fleshed Melons be exhibited on the same principle ? 
Could there have been a successful protest accord- 
ing to the wording of the schedule ? [The direc- 
tions might read thus : Class 40, collection of fruit, 
si X varieties. If it is intended on a future occasion to 
admit Black and White Grapes, the fact should be 
stated, and so with r^ or green-fleshed Melons. If 
no restriction is made in the schedule, black and 
white Cf rapes, scarlet and green- fleshed Melons, Red 
and White Currants might be shown, but the judges 
would naturally, other things being equal, give the 
prise to the exhibit that showed the greatest 
amount of diversity. Ed.] What do you suggest 
idiould be the wordug, when it is intended to allow 
any nine of the following fruits to be exhibited in 
a class : Grapes, Peaches, Nectarines, Figs, Apri- 
cots, Melons, Plums, Cherries, Apples, Raspberries, 
Gooseberries, Red Currants, White Currants ? [The 
schedule might read, " Any nine of the following 
fruits : Grapes (black or white, or black and white, 
according to the desire of the committee, each 
variety counting as one unlcsi otherwise specified). 
Peaches, Nectarines, Figs, Apricots, Melons, Plums, 
Cherries, Apples, Raspberries, Gooseberries, Red 
Currants, White Currants. Any of these may be 
selected to form a oolUction of nine varieties." Ed. ] 
Also, what should be the wordine if two varieties 
of any of the above fruits are to be allowed? [If 
two varieties of Grapes, or Peaches, or what not 
are to be allowed, it is simply necessary to state 
the fact in the schedule, so that there mav be no 
mistake. Ed.] Also any nine of the following 
vegetables: Cauliflower, Cabbage, Brusiels Sprouts, 
Savoys, Onions, Beetroot, Celery, Potatos, Parsnips. 
Turnips, Canrots, Leeks, Artichokes, Marrows? 
[Collection of nine ve^^etables, selection to be made 
from the following varieties and species : Cauliflower, 
Cabbage, Brusseu Sprouts, Savoys, Onions, Beet, 



Celerv, Potatos, Parsnips, Turnips, Carrots, Leeks, 
Artichokes, Vegetable-Marrows ; or, if it be desired 
to include one variety of the Cabbage genus only, 
then say selection to be made from the following 
varieties, but only one variety of the Cabbage genus 
to be shown. Ed ] Also bunches of any twelve of 
the following flowers : Roses, Carnations, Sweet 
Peas, Phlox, Mignonette, Stocks, Asters, Dahlias 
Lilies, Stephanotis, Lapsgerias, Begonias, Moot- 
bretias, Helianthus, AlUmauda. Eucbaris. [Twelve 
flowers, selection to be made from the following : 
Roses, Carnations, Sweet Peas, Phlox, Mi^onette, 
Stocks, Asters, Dahlias, Lilies, Stepbanotis, Lapa- 
gerias. Begonias, Montbretia, Helianthus, Eucharis. 
Only one variety of each species to be shown (or 
more if preferred, but in that case specify the 
number tbat may be shown). Ed.] The schedule 
asks for a collection of cut flowers in twelve 
varieties. Is this sufficient information? [Pbe 
expression **Cut flowers, twelve varieties," with- 
out any further specification, might lead to great 
trouble and difference of opinion, as one man 
might show twelve Sweet Peas, another twelve 
Carnations, and so on. The committee probably 
intended to ask for twelve species, one variety of 
each species. Ed.]. T, H,, Lincoln. 

THE CRYSTAL PALACE FRUIT SHOW.— One of 

the unfortunate results of the enormous cost of land 
in London is, that with the exception of the some- 
what far-distant Crystal Palaoe, there seems to be 
no building in the metropolis which could fitly 
shelter the Royal Horticultural Society's fruit 
show. That the show, one of the finest displays 
of hardv fruit to be seen in Europe, is relatively 
so poorly attended at the Palace is a matter to tie 
greatly deplored, but evidently it is chiefly due to 
the distanoe of the Palace from London, and to the 
time and trouble, as well as cost, expended in 
getting there and back. Doubtless, it is dne to 
thii lack of attendance on the part of the public 
which has led the Palace directors to intimate 
their intention to reduce the grant to the show by 
£50. But the directors, all the same, furnish a 

good deal free in the matter of space, tablinff, 
ibour, oflioe, and printing and advertisinff, & 
representative of considerable cost. Probably 
no other place could furnish such advantiHges 
m these respects as the Crystal Palace does. The 
Royal Horticultural Society's Council, in their 
annual report, state that the fruit show there involves 
great expenditure, without any financial return. If 
that be so, then it is difficult to understand why in 
the balance-sheet for last year's expenditure and 
income the cost of the show is put at £302 1^. 5d., 
and the income from the show as £326 129. Set. Is 
(in connection with this show) any credit given for 
the free admissions to the Palaoe for three days of 
the Society's thousands of Fellows ? But it is not 
possible to feel other than sympathy with the 
Council's earnest desire to maintain the show, and 
to wumly support its plea for a subscription from 
the Fellows and others of not less than a sum of 
£150 to enable the show to be held this year. 
Cannot some features other than ordinary ones be 
introduced to help srouse public interest ? Can no 
^reat personage, who would help to "draw," be 
invited to oome and open the show ? Cannot some 
meetings, attractive to all interested in fruit- 
culture, be organised ? The Palaoe directors help 
on the first day with fireworks ! Cannot the Royal 
Horticultural Council organise some sort of horti- 
cultural fireworks for the other days 1 A, D, 

SALE OF HORTICULTURAL POISONS. —*' A. D. ," 
in the last issue of the Oardentra* Chronicle, p. 76, 
properly states the case of the sale of horticultural 
poisons, snd it ii quite evident we i*equire a new 
enactment on this matter. Before the present 
Pharmacv Act was passed, poisons were carelessly 
dispensed, and danger was thereby incurred to the 
public And it was entirely in the interest of 
the public that the present Pharmacy Act was 
passed, by which certain poisons scheduled 
in the Act can only be sold by certificated 
chemists. The chief danger to the public consisted 
in unqualified persons keeping these poisons in 
bulk and selling them in small quantities. At the 
time of the passing of the Act, also weed- killers and 
many of the f umigants in their present form were 
not known. The tale of weed-killers and f umigants 
is now an important item in a seedsman's busmess, 
and chemists have allowed that business to srow to 
its present dimentions. They now interfere on 
what they term publio interest. But they have 
not proved that tnere has been any danger to the 



public in seedsmen selling poisons for garden use ; 
neither have they proved that the public would 
have any extra seourity were these poisons 
to be bought from chemists onlv. Horticultural 
poisons are made up in sealed packages, and 
it little matters whether these packages cross 
a seedsman's or a chemist's counter — the danger 
to the public is when they are afterwards opened, 
and carelessly kept about a place. There would 
be a real danger if seedsmen kept these horticultural 
poisons loose as they keep Onion-seed, and sold 
them to anybody in small quantities. But they 
are kept only in the packages, as they are sent out 
by the manufacturing chemists, and as a matter of 
fact, which every SMdsman can speak to, these 
poisons are only asked for by gardeners or other 
persons qualified to use them. The whole question 
of the sale of poisons ought to form the subject of 
Parliamentary enquiry, when I am sure seedsmen 
could present a strong case. Boh'.rt Mwftt^ Paisley, 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS IN FEBRUARY. — Among 
the latest flowering varieties is Maud Dean ; 
the plant is of good habit, and the flowers are 
pale pink in colour, fading to white. With me it 
blooms later than L. Canning, Princess Victoria, 
or W. H. Lincoln, as cut backs. I enclose a few 
specimens, and have still scores of blooms not yet 
fully expanded. M, Jontu^ UnderniTuni qardenn, 
Bonehurchf Jtle of Wight, [The variety is certainly 
useful for late flowering. Ed.]. 

THE WEATHER AT BIFR0N8 PARK. KENT, 
DURING JANUARY LAST.^Rainfall for the month, 
2*70 inches ; the heaviest fall being that of the 
29th— 30th, viz., '98 inoh. The minimum shade 
temperature occurred on the 21st, when IT of Irost 
were registered. The maximum reading for the 
month was 5T F., on the 23rd. The month gene- 
rally was damp and sunless, more especially during 
the last week. F, J. 8., B\frons Park gardens, 
Canterbury. 

THE WEATHER IN SOUTH BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
— After experiencing comparativelv mild weather 
for about a month, a heavy snowfall occurred in 
thi'i part on the night of February 2-3, such 
as has not occurred for several years. The fall, 
accompanied by a strong wind from the north-east, 
drifted in many places to a depth of 5 and 
6 feet, causing much inconvenience, and the block- 
ing up of some of the country lanes. The 
average depth of the snow in the open country was 
9 inches. The thermometer since the snowfall has 
kept within a degree or two of the freezing-point, 
with a slight thaw. With an overcast sky and a 
falling barometer a further downfall seems probable. 
C, Herrin, Bourne End, February 5. 



SOCIETIES. 

MANOHESTEB AND NORTH OF 
ENGLAND ORCHID. 

FcBRUARY 1.— On this occasion, J. LcEHAMy, R«q., WMt 
Bank, Heaton Jfeiaey (gr., Mr. Edge), staged a handsome 
collection of plants, amongst which were ^^veral of real 
merit; the flnest being a plant of Dc^ndrobium nnbile vir- 
ginalis, flowering from what appeared to be an 18)»S pseudo- 
bulb. This lovely variety of D. nobile requires no desciip- 
tion beyond saying that ii is a pure albino form of a very 
common and beaatifUl Dendrobium. The Committee nnani. 
roously awarded it a First«lsss Oertiflcateu 

Gattleya Triansi var. plcturata received an Award of 
Jferit. Thif variety is in the way of 0. T. Backhooseiana, 
but the splashing in the centre of Uie petals is not so marked 
as in that variety ; the form of the flower is very flne. 

From the same collection came a distinct hybrid Cypripe- 
dium, which might have been the result of croeslng C. Roths, 
childianum with C. CnrttsiL The blossom is of an intense 
claret colour, and presents the general formal i>n of C. R iths- 
childianum, except in the drooping of the petals. The latter 
have peculiar rose-tinted points, as seen also in those of 0. 
Cortisii. Another good Cypripedlnm h|brid was 0. Leeannm 
glganteum x C. Bruno, the latter parent being a cross l>etween 
C. Spicerianum x C. LeMUum. When dissected, the parentage 
of this hybrid is seen to be very mixed, but the result is 
satisfactory (An Award of Mtrit). A Silver Gilt Medal was 
awarded to Mr. Lxemakn's group. 

W. Duckworth, Esq . Shaw Hall, Flixton (gr., Mr. Tindall) 
exhibited the pretty Dendrobium x Ourtisii (D. x Cassiope 
X i»ur»ura). A small plant with flowers having pure white 
segments, and dark-coloured marking on the labellnm (Award 
of Merit). 

T. Baxtis, Esq., Morecambe (gr., Mr. RobertaX gained a 
(Tultnral (^ertittcate fbr a flowered speeimeu of Deadrobiom x 
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Oissiopo ; and the same exhibitor Mot % batch of well-grown 
and well-flowered OdontoglosannK. 

Hr. Oratrix. Weat Point, WhiUey Binge (gr , If r. HcLeod), 
sent Cxprlpedinm x Leeanum var. Clinkaberryanum ; a 
very One form of this pretty hybrid receiving an Award of 
Merit. Prom the 8une gardona came Cypripedinm x Tbomp- 
floni, which received a Ffrst-clasa Certtflcato a year ago ; an 
Award that was confirmed on thi« occasion. 

Mr. J. CvPBEE, nurseryman, Ohelteaham, exhibited Cypri- 
pedinm Wootoni, supposed to be the result of crossing 
C. barbatnm x C. bellatulum (Award of Merit). He likewise 
showed Dendrobium x Ethel (P. japonicum x D. Rolfe var. 
rofteum (Award of Merit). 

Mr. J. BoBSON, Altrincharo, Hcntafineformof Oyiiripedinm 
iiisigne named Dormani, which, however, was not fully 
developed ; and the Committee wiihed to sec tt at the next 
meeting. 

Mr. R. fiicHRL, Exotic Nursery, Bingley, exhibited three 
Oypripediums, via., C. x Henry Graves, 0. VeiUshi, " Deini- 
dolTs var.," and C. inaigne, Tar.Bmesti. T. H'. 



THE BOTAL SCOTTISH ABBOBI- 

OTXLTUBAL. 

ANNUAL GENERAL MEBT1N(J. 

TiiKforty-seventli annual general meeting of this Hoolety 
was held at No. 5, 8t Andrew Square, Edinburgh, on 
Wednesday, .January 31, 1000, at 2 p.m., the Bight Hon. the 
Karl of Manskirld (Scone Palace), President, in tbs Cliair. 
The (Committee met at 1.30 p.m. for the routine bnsineas, 
reading the minutes, and hearing reports *of tiie rnnncil, 
secretary, auditor, and treasurer. 

Though the death-roll of the Society had been heavy, ami 
included such notable members as the Marquis of Lothian, 
Messrs. Welsh, Dunn, and others, yet many members hai 
Joined, the memberahip having increased from 802 to H34. 

Mr. John Methven, in asking for the adoption of the report, 
moved a hearty vots of sympathy and appreciation with the 
Marchioness ot Lothisn and family. The Marquis was Pre- 
sident of the Society from 1879 to 1881. This Society has a 
substantial balance on the credit side of iU capital, and 
revenue-^e of the account The entire routine buainess, as 
the selection of oflScers- President, Vice-President, Secretary, 
Treasurer, Ac.— was speedily <arried through. 

A proposal, however, by Mr. O. Fraser of Dalzell, to a!low 
members to vote by proxy at all general meetings, was 
defeated by 38 votes to 0. 

Mr. Laird als) reported that it was found impossible to 
have their excursion to France this year as proposed. It also 
seems that the promised Forestry Exhibition in Glasgow next 
year (1001) would not be held. 

At the close of the routine business, three excellent papers 
were read. The last la placed first, beeanse it was the more 
brief and original. The subject was the afl'orestation of waste 
lands in this country (about 15,000,003 acresX and his leading 
idea was that some of the spare time of our soldiers might be 
employed in the work. He was underitood to siy that each 
soldier might perhaps manage some ten acres of forest land. 
This might be a means of drawing soldiers fk-om the rural dis- 
tricts rather than crowded towns, as well as improve the imralt 
and physique of the army. 

The address given by the Barl of Mansfield, advocated the 
teaching and trainiog and lodging of young foreaters on the 
same lines as had proved so successful in the raising of 
Scottish gardeners. A three years' apprenticeahip ; the bothy 
or lodge system with ita social and educational advantiges ; 
and terms of Journeyraanship on the same or other estates 
should follow. 

The lads for tlie first year should be employed in the home 
nursery so as to bscome fsmilisr with the kinds of trees ; 
their propagation and general treatment. Tlie second year they 
should have instruction in the formation and management of 
plantations, including fencing, hedging, rough carpentry, and 
perhaps road making and bridging. The third year something 
of the following might be included in the course, vix., the 
marketing of timber, valuing of standing and felled timber, 
and the working and management of s«w millf<. Som) 
training in form work shonld also be afforded. This society 
could also establiah a regiatry of employment for foresters ; 
and it needs dinning into the public mind that foresters were 
members of an Independent profession, and not merely 
cutters of wood and diggers of drains. 

Some humorous observations were made by Mr. J. 0. 
Mackensie, M.P., on the relatione between the forester and 
the game-keeper. A hearty vote of thanks was passed to Lord 
Mansfield for his address. 

M»'. Nisbet then read an instructive paper on "The pre- 
sent (Xmdition and fbture Prospects of Forestry in Great 
BriUin." He complim^uted the Scottish Arboricnltural 
Society on the good work it had done in advocating better 
methods and schools of forestry; £18,000,000 worth of CJonl- 
ferons timber, used yearly In these Islands, might be grown at 
home. 

Our chief sources of supply were Canada and the Baltic, 
Ijoth in danger of being soon exhausted, through the growing 
demands of (Germany and the United States of America. As 
to the present condition of British forests, the largest area of 
them are pleasure-grounds and game-coverts, suffering fh>m 
dense planting alternating with excessive thinning. 

Woods must be managed on correct plans before they would 

yield good returns ; more thorough and perfect instruction 

was also needed ; Government might advance money, at 

easy rates of interest ; and the iQjurious rating of woodlands 

honld cease. Something most be done to avert a timber 



famine, which threatens to prove fisr more severe and 
disastrous than a Cotton famine. 

In the evening the members of the Society dined together, 
with the Earl of Mansfield, at the North British Hotel. 

After the usual loyal toasts, that of the Society was 
proposed by Mr. James Macdonald, the Secretary of the 
Highland and Agrlcultniml Society, who spoke mainly on the 
close relationship of forestry with agriculture, and of his belief 
that the country would greatly benefit if more attention was 
paid to fomtry. 

The Chairman, in responding, said he found great ignorance 
of, and much praise for the Society atnoal. He wiahed such 
people would mend their manners and become members; 
admiration at a distance being all very well, but they would 
rather have it a little closer. 

Mr. John Macmlllan, the Master of the Merchant Company, 
proposed the toast Forestry Instrtictlon. He dwelt strongly 
on the vital importance of the snt^ect; mentioning among 
other things that the percentage of the acreage under foreata 
was smaller here than in any country in Europe, not excepting 
Holland and Denmark. The small state of Belgium, with the 
densest population In Europe, had forests nearly five times 
greater in extent than this country. 

Or. Neabit in reply referred to what had been done by the 
Indian Government, and remarked incidentally that the 
failure of crops, and the consequent famine in that country, 
was to a certain extent due to tlie devastation and clearance 
of natural forests to an extent almost beyond the power of 
n\an to replace. He concluded by advocating the institation 
of a Chair of Forestry in this country, and appealed to tiie 
Merchant Company to assist in this direction. 

The meeting concluded with the health of the Chairman 
being felicitously proposed by Professor Bayley Balfour, of 
the Royal Botanic Gardens, which was duly honoured. 



NATIONAL OHBTSANTHBMUM. 

Frbrcarv 5.— The annual general meeting of the members 
of the National Chrysanthemum Society waa held on Monday 
evening last, at Carr's Bestaurant, Strand. The chair was 
taken by Mr. Percy Waterer ((Chairman of the Executive 
Committee), and there was a good attendance. 

The notice convening the meeting, and the report of the 
Executive Committee, both of which had been previously 
circulated, suflliciently indicated tlut there «rere contentious 
matters to be raised, that would make the proceedings lively. 
These meetings of the Natioiud Chrysanthemum Society difTer 
considerably from those of other horticultural societies. 
The proceedings are certainly not "cut and dried," the 
members do not leave every particle of business to be settled 
for them by their Committee, and if there is too much 
evidence of a combative feeling amongst them, they are at 
leisist exempt from the charge that they lack interest or 
earnestness. 

Report of Exkcutivk Committec. 

This report, which was taken as read, described the aflalrs 
of the Society as *' of a generally satlsCac'ory character." 
The exhibitions held during last year were considered to be 
specially remarkable for the " singularly fine blooms of the 
Japanese type," and expression was given to the general 
opinion that incurved blooms were "scarcely so numerous 
and refined as in previous years." With regret the committee 
has noted "that the incurved, the refiexed, and the Anemone- 
flowered types appear on the exhibition stages in decreased 
numbers." It nuy be hoped that measurea will be taken to 
give Increased encouragement to growers of these sections. 
The Vase class the committee refer to with satisfkction, and 
acknowledgment Is made of the Society's indebtedness to Sir 
Ed. Saunders and other donors of special prizes. A sub- 
committee was appointed to take iuto consideration the 
relations existing between the parent society and those 
affiliated with itself, and has recommended that amend- 
ments be made in certain privileges the affiliated societies are 
given. These recommendations were adopted by the Execu- 
tive Committee, and certain alterations being necassary in 
the rules, these were submitted to the annual meeting for 
adoption. The result will be seen below. 

Thk Balance SHErr 

showed that the receipts from annual subscriptions an>ounted 
to £266 1S«. 6d. ; foreign members' subscriptions, £6 2f. 4d. ; 
from Royal Aquarium Company, £875; Afilliated Societies' 
Medals, &c., £64 Of.; donations and special prizes, £151 6s. 
Altogether the receipts were £109S Os. 5d. On the expenditure 
side a sum of £508 l&i. was giv^n in prizes ; £142 6«. Sd. was paid 
for medals ; £69 \9s, 6i. for printing and stationer/, &c ; 
there is a balance at the bank of £76 4s. 6d., and the Com- 
mittee recommended that the sum of £K) of the reserve fUnd 
now on deposit be increased to £100. 

The Chairman in proposing the adoption of the report and 
balance sheet, remarked that he was of opinion that incurved 
bloims would be better shown at the November exhibition 
were the dste a little later. More encouragement should be 
given to exhibitors of flowers of this type at the December 
exhibition. The report should have contained an appreciative 
reference to the kindness of Lord Rosebery in permitting the 
society to visit Mentmore in the summer. The charge of 
£12 9s. 9d. for expenses at the annual dinner should not 
appear in the accounts. The dinner should be arranged 
on a business principle, and pay for itself. The Chairman's 
motion having been seconded by Mr. G. Langdon, refer- 
ences to the dinner Item were made by Mr. Simpson and 
Mr. Newell fh>ni different standpointa, and eventually an 
exfdanation of the expenses incuired was given by the secre- 
tary, which put rather a different light upon matters. 



Mr. J. W. Moorman was pleased with the statement ol 
accounts. Two years ago the society had to treapass upon 
the reaerve fhnd to the extent of nearly £50, and it was now 
to be paid back. The society was pursuing the right course. 

The Chairman's motion was then carried nnanlmonsly. 

ELF/TIOK of OFnCERH. 

Sir Edvin Saunders was re-elected President of the 
Society by acclamation. Mr. Percy Waterer was re-electe<l 
(Chairman of the Executive Committee, and Mr. BevanMce- 
chairman. Mr. Wilklna and Mr. Harman Payne were altu> 
elected to retain their positions as Treasurer and Hon. 
Foreign Secretary. 

Then the appointment of a General Secretary became neces- 
sary, and the meeting approached the question somewhat 
nervoualy, anticipating a warm debate. 

The re-election of Mr. R. Dean having been propose<l by the 
(Chairman, and seconded by Mr. Ballantyne, in short speeches, 
that showed how much they appreciated the work done in the 
past by the present Secretary, Mr. Thos. Bevan rose to pro- 
pose his motion, of which notice had been duly given, to the 
eflect that the election of a secretary be postponed until the 
Society had advertised, for a properly qualified person to fill 
the post at a salary of £l()0 per annum. 

Mr. Bevan proceeded to review certain ciroumstance^ 
connected with the fulfilment of the duties of Secretar)' by 
Mr. Dean, and to complain of his conduct in several impor- 
tant respects. One ground of complaint was that he had 
written last year in Atneriran Gtit-dening an article that 
appeared to make the most of the financial difficulties that 
liad overtaken a very few Chrysanthemum societies in Eng- 
land, and in other respects to encourage an idea that wa** 
prcMdent In America that the prestige of the Chrysanthemnni 
as an exhibition flower and of the National Society in England 
had decreased. Mr. Dean's attitude In regard to the " Stred- 
wick " case, for which the aum of £5 18f. Id. appears in thA 
expenditure-account, was severely criticised. Amongst other 
charges brought by Mr. Bevan waa that the present Secretar}- 
assumes towards the Society':* committees and officers an 
attitude of dictatorship, that makes it very difficult for the 
officers to continue to work with him. There were other 
complaints, some of them advanced with considerable warmth, 
but through all it could be plainly seen that the attitude 
taken by Mr. Bevan was an honest attitude, and he was 
generally believed when he declared that he would sooner have 
forfeited £10, than have felt it his duty to make the speech he 
had delivered. 

But the meeting had already made up its mind Uiat 
no better secretary could be obtained than Mr. Dean, 
and especially after his reply to Mr. B?van had been 
made, his reelection became a certainty. When there- 
fore, the motion by Mr. Bevan had been seconded by 
Mr. W. Wells, and remarks had been made upon the subject 
by a few members, there voted In favour of deferring the 
election of secretary three members only, and when the 
chairman's proposal was again placed l>efoie the meeting, 
Mr. Dean was re-elected unanimously, amidst much applause. 
Mr. Dean returned thanks, and said that though seventy years 
of age on the Ist of the presant month, his energ>' and his 
enthusiasm in the work of the National ChrysanthemumSociety, 
were equal to Uiat of any one present of thirty years of age. 

Then was announced the result of the election of members 
to the Committee, nominations for which had been made 
earlier. Including those members retiring and seeking re- 
election, there were fifteen vacancies to be filled. The 
following gentlemen were elected, and the positions are those 
obtained in the poll : J. H. Witty, J. W. Moorman, D. 
Ingamells, J. Lyne, A. Newell, W. A. Stnrrock, Cuthbert, 
J.R. Oholmeley, W. A. Holmes, R. E. Reeve.Swales, J. Brooke, 
A. J. Foster, B. Dove. Another gentleman elected has since 
refiised the position. 

AmENDUKNTS to Rt?I.K8. 

Rule X— The recommendation of the Executive Committee 
was t^ delete Privilege I., and substitute other words which 
would make it necessary that all delegates from affiliated 
i!0cieties, to the parent society, should become members of 
the National Chrysanthemum Society. Also to limit their 
powers of voting, to matters afl'ecUng affiliated societies only ' 

A very animated discussion arose upon this recommenda- 
tion, and delegstes from affiliated societies rose one after 
another, protesting against the proposed alteration, and 
declaring that if it were persisted In, afflliatyi Societies 
would withdraw in large numbers. Mr. Staten, arepresm* 
tative from the Nottingham Society, vigorously denounced 
the proposal, and supported an smendment by Mr. Moorman. 
Upon putting the question to the vote, it was seen that the 
committee's proposal was lost, and the sense of the paragraph 
they had drawn up was modified until it read :— 

'• To appoint one of its Itomi.fiile subscribers as a delegate 
to the Executive (^mmittee of the National Chryssnihemum 
Society, with power to speak and vote on any subject except 
finance." 

Tae following new privileges were then added without 
opposition :— 

2.— "That such Delegate be annually elected by the 
Society appointioK him at a properly constitnted meeting of 
such Society." 

3 _ii j^^^ ^ <,Qpy ^» jjjg resolution appointing such Dele- 
gate be sent to the Secretary of the National Chrysanthemum 
Society, with an intimation to the eflect that the spj oint- 
ment was made in due order." 

Condition 1 of Rule X. was rescinded, and the following 
substituted :— 

" That with the one special exception hereafter mentioned, 
the Society's Medals and Ortiflcatea be awarded only to 
classes fbr Plants or CMt Blooms of Chrysanthemums, and 
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that ftU inMriptions be recorded thereon before being handed 
to the winnen ; but Afflltoted Societies obUinlog the Jfedale 
of the Society are permitted to pnrchase one extra Medal, 
which may be awarded to non-competitive exhibiti) of any 
kind at their exhibiUoaa, at the discretion of the Jndgee." 

It waa nirther renolYed that all alterations in the Rules 
rendered necessary by the above resolntions be carried out. 

The business of the evening was thus concluded, after 
having lasted close upon four hours. 



MISOELLANEOTTS. 

Ille of Wlfht.— On Thursday last a public meeting waH 
liel'l in the Newport Qnildball, with the otiject of formine a 
local Chrysanthemum Society. Mr. W. Morris presided over 
an attend%nce which was small, largely due to the inclemency 
. ol the weather. It was resolved, on the motion of Mr. W. E. 
Wickens, that a Newport Chrysanthemum Society be formed, 
and that an exhibition be held in November next A local 
committee was elected, with P. T. Mew, Esq., J.P., C.C, 
President; Dr. M. L. Coombes, Treasurer; and Mr. C. IT. 
Clave. Uonorary 8ecretary. 

Isle Of WJght HortlculturaL— On Saturday, February 3, 
tills Association heM their adjourned annual meeting at 
Warburton's Hotel, Newport. Dr. J. Gmivics, B.A., J.P., 
Itresided over a good attendance of members. It was resolved 
to elect local committees at Cowes, Ryde, Shanklin, Ventnor, 
Freshwater, and Newport, with seven members each ; and it 
wa9 decided to amalgamate with the Ryde Horticultural 
Society in the holding of an exhibition of spring flowers in 
April next It was resolved to hold an exhibition of fhiit and 
honey at Newport In October. It was decided to award the 
Association Certificates to meritorious exhibits staged at any 
of the Island shows during the year 1900. The programme 
of lectures and places of meeting for the current year was 
left in the hands of the Secretary. A subcommittee was 
appointed to make arrangements for issuing an Association 
almanac in book form, to contain the pipers read at the 
meeting, and other information. A lengthy meeting was 
brought to a close by the election of seven new members. S. TI. 

Devon and Exeter Oardenert'.-At a recent meeting of 

the members of this association, a paper upon "Gardening as 
a Profession," was read by Mr. G. Camp, gr. to Mr. E. Bvrom, 
Culver. The essayist said that the professional gardener is 
underpaid. Like other callings, that of gardening is subject 
to the law of supply and demand ; there is now an excess of 
supply over demand. The system of apprenticeship Hhould 
be more strictly adhered to, and means taken to prevent the 
profession fi-om being overcrowded by half-quallfled men, who 
originally were admitted to gardens as "helpers." The good 
work that Is being done by the Gardeners' Royal Benevolent 
Institution and tlie Royal Gardeners' Orphan Fund waa 
referred to appreciatively by Mr. Camp, and by several of 
those who subsequently engaged in what proved to be an 
animated discussion. 

The Pomoiogioal, Boikoop, Ho]land.-The following 

were awarded Certiflcates— J^irst Cla« : to Pioea excehM aurea 
raagniflea, imported by Messrn. OktolanderAHooftman, Bos- 
koop ; to Azalea Yodogama, Imported by Messra. M. Roster 
4v Sons, Boskoop; to Axalea "Peter van Noordt," imised 
from seed by Messrs. P. van Noordt & Sons, Boskoop ; to 
HemerocaUis aurantlaca mi^or; to Splnea Aruncus Kneiffl ; 
to Bambncus pnb^^ns maxima, all of which were imported 
by Mr. K. Weselenburg (C. de Vos), Haserswoude, HoUanU. 
Secfmd Clan: to Oham»eyparis Lawaoni and erecta var. 
nUformis, imported by Meiars. OttoUnder & Hooftman. Bos- 
koop ; to Genista prwcox, impotted by Messrs. G. Y. Alberts 
& Co., Boskoop ; to Spirn-a callosa Froebeli foUis variegata ; 
to Polygonum Baldschutnlcum, both imported by Mr. V. 
Wexelenburg (C. de Vos), Hazerswoude; to the Apple 
" Van der Stam's Orange Reinette," raised from seed by Mr. 
O. Van der Stam, Boskoop ; to the Apple *' Qaeen Wllhel- 
niina," raised from seed by Mr. P. van Pol, Boskoop. Fint 
Class: to the BUck Currant "Goliath," raised from seed by 
Messrs. J. Boer Wx &, Sons, Boskoop. i*. A. OtUAnnder, 
f'hiff Secretary of the Pomologiral Society, Boskoop. 

Oheiter Paxton.— Owing to the death of the Duke of 
Westminster, K .G. , the annual social gathering of the memben 
of this Society was postponed until last Saturday evening, 
when about Wi members met at the Grosvenor Museum, 
under the presidency of Mr. Robert Wakefleld. After tea had 
l)oen partaken of in the Art Gallery, a capital concert was 
provided in tlie Lecture Theatre. Mr. Slddall gave a brief 
account of the war, his lucid descriptions of many of the 
chief places of interest in South Africa being illustrated by 
lantern-slides. The musical programme included several 
patriotic songs, Including " Soldiers of tlie Qaeen" and " The 
Atiient-Mlnded Beggar," and a substantial sum was collected 
for the war ftind. Mr. N. P. Barnes proposed, Mr. John 
Wynne seconded, on behalf of the Society, a vote of thanks to 
sU those who had contributed to the evening's eivJoyment, 
which was cordially responded to ; as also a similar compli- 
ment to the President, proposed by Mr. Mlln. 

Honuey and Dlstrlot dunanthemum.— The annual 

meeting was held on the 81 st ult, and the report and 
Italance sheet were arloptf^i with much satisfaction. A 
balance during the year was acquired of £8 ft«. iirf. The late 
Secretary, Mr. T. A. Newman, who ban been obliged to resign 
the position oiring to a change of locjility, was presented 
with a marble timepiece and an address, as a mark of appre- 
ciation upon the part of the members for the senices rendered 
by Mr. Newman. The new Secretarj' Is Mr. T. W. Lester, 
17, Fairfsx Road. Homsey. 



^bituarp. 

James Pallett.— We regret to annoanoe the 
death, on Monday laet, of Mr. J. Pallett, the 
Saperintendent of Waterlow Park, Highgate. 
Deceased waa ont in the park daring the morning, 
and appeared then to be in hie osaal state of health. 
When at mid -day he reached the lodge in which he 
lived, he remarked to his wife that he felt faint, 
and at once sat down in an armchair, and expired 
before any aasif tance conld be rendered to him. 

QeorQE Brown.— By the^death on Jan. 24, at 
the age of 93, of Mr. George Brown, we lose a very 
capable representative of the old type of Sootch 
gardeners. He was a native of Aberdeenshire, and 
acquired his earliest knowledge of gardening in 
Scotland. In the early thirties he came to London, 
finding employment in Messrs. Henderson's Pine- 
apple Norseries. For ten years he occupied a 
situation as gardener in Leicestershire, and had for 
a near neighbour the late Peter Greive, gardener at 
Culford Hall. Mr. Brown went to Sandleford 
Priory in July, 1848, as gardener to the then owner, 
Mr. Chateris. At this time the pleasure grounds 
there were very limited, and so began what waa 
the crowning effort of his life. He had no sooner 
become settled in his new home than he began 
hybridising the then very limited collection of 
Rhododendrons contained in one bed, and so 
successful was he that several of our very best 
varieties owe their origin to his efforts. Space had 
to be made for many of his favourite varieties, and 
eventually many acres were planted with Rhododen- 
drons, and hardy Azaleas, which latter he crossed 
with excellent results. Notwithstanding the work 
of raising new varieties of Rhododendrons and 
Azaleas which occupied much of his attention, he 
was a good all-round gardener. The deceased 
retired from his charge five years ago, whilst still 
hale^and hearty, the gardens and estate having 
been taken over by various tenants. Charles Dalhy, 
Oreenham Lodtje Oardens, Newbury ^ Berls. 



The Weather. 



MBTBOROLOQIOAL OBSBRVATIONS taken in the Royal 
Horticoltonl Society's Gardens at Ohlswiok, London, for 
the period January 28 to February 3, 1900. Height above 
sea-lerel 84 feet. 
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itaaorfci.— The weather doring the week has been remark, 
able for coW, north-easterly winds. Sleet and rain fell on 
Friday, followed In the evening by snow to the depth of 
3^ inches. *^ 

OBNBRAL OBSBRVATIONS. 

The following summary record of the weather throughout 
the British Islands, for the week ending February 3, is 
ftamlshed fh)m the Meteorological Office :— 

" The vvather during this period varied greatly In dlWerent 
parts of the kingdom. Over all the eastern and south-eastern 
districts It was very gloomy, with frequent foils of snow, sleet 
or cold rain, the fall of snow or sleet on Friday night being 
very heavy over our sonth-eaatem counties. Over IreUnd 
and the extreme western and northern parts of Great Britain, 



however, the conditions were generally fklr, and the fslla of 
sleet or rain were alight and inftvquent 

*' The ttmperaturs was below the mean, the deficit ranging 
fh>m S' In the ' Channel Islands/ and 8" over the eastern and 
north-eastern parts of Great Britain, to i" In the ' Midland 
Counties' and 'England, S.W./ and to 6° In 'Scotland. W.' 
and ' Ireland, S.' The highest of the msxima were registered 
during the earlier half of the period, and ranged fkt>m 48° In 

* Ireland, a,' and the Channel Islands/ to AV in ' England. 
B./ tho ' Midland ConnUes,' and • Scotland. W.' The lowest 
of the minims were recorded either at the conunencement or 
end of the period, and ranged ft^m 14'' in ' England, N.W.'(at 
Newton Reigny on Friday), and fh>m 18"* and 19^ In 'Scotland, 
E. and N./ to 28° in • EngUnd, fl.W.,' and to 8«.^ In the 

* Channel Islanda.' 

"The rainfall was more than the mean in ' England, N.E., 
B., and S.,' but less in all other parts of the kingdom. 

"The bright sunshine exceeded Uie mean In 'Scotland, N. 
and W.,' and over Ireland, the excess in the latter country 
being very large. The percentage of the poaalble duration 
ranged ttom b in ' England, B.,' and 8 in the ' Midland Conn* 
tied' and * England, &,' to 23 in * Scotland, N./ 87 In ' Ireland, 
N./and4Mn ' IreUnd, 8.'" 



Markets. 



CO VENT GARDEN, FEBRUARY 8. 



[We cannot 
reporta 



sceept any reaponaibfUty fbr the snl^olned 
They, are ftamlibad to ns regolarly evary 



Thursday, by tho Undneaa of aereral of the prindDsa 
aaleamen, who revise the list, and who are responaiDte 
fbr the quotations. It must be remembered ttiat these 
onotatlona do not represent the pdces on any parttcnlar 
day bat only the general averages for tha week preceding 
the date ox oar report. The prices depend apon the 
ooality of tho samples, the snpply la tho market, and tho 
demand ; and they may flnctoate, not only fhmi diqr to 
day. bat often seroral tunoo in one day. Bn.] 
Vaun.— ATaaaaa Wboubaui PaioH 

a d. f . d. I a d. a d. 

Grapeo, Bngliah, 

4 0, Alicante, perlb. 1 S- 1 9 
> Grapes, Bel^ ... 1 0-1 10 
4 0-60 — GroB Colmar, 

Class A., pr. lb. 19-20 

— Class &,per lb. 1 8- 1 
4 A- r* — Muscats, a. A., 
4 0-60 per lb. 20-60 

; — Almeiia, ds. lb. 0-90 
ft 0- 7 Lemons, Messina, 

2 6-00 260 8 0-10 

— Palermo, caoe... 7 0-18 



Apples, in sieves : 

— Beeflngs, bshl. 
~~ Blenheims, per 

bushel 

— Nortliern 
Greenings, per 
bushel ... 

— Queenings.buti. 
>- Wellingtons, 

bushel ... ... 

— Various, bushel 

— Nova Scotia, 



various, barrel . 17 0^-82 Lyeheea, Chlneao, 



Baldwins, 

barrel ... 18 0-20 

Greenings, 

barrel ... 18 0-18 

Golden Rus- 
sets, barrel 22 0-2r> o 

— Ribstones.barTl. 2ft • 

— N. Spies, barrel 18 0-20 

— Californian, 
c a a e s. New 

Town 0-10 

— Canadian ,barrl8. 18 0-18 
Bananas, per bunch 4 0-80 
Chestnuts, Spanish 12 — 
Cobnuts, per lb. ... 7} — 
Cranberries, caae ... 6 0-70 

— American, per 

St. 4 — 
lussian.kegs... 19 — 



of 



7 0- 
9- 



new,Dkt., lib. 10 
Orangeo, Denia, 420 12 

— Bitters, 240 

— Blood ... 

— Jaffa, caae 

144 

— Mandartn,boxes 

— Morcia, case of 
240 

— Valencia, case 

of 714 12 

Pears, half cases... 1C 

— Californian Easter 
Benrr^case ... 9 

Pines, each 2 0- 

Sapnoala Nnta, lb. 1 3 
Walnnta, Naplea, 
kiln-dried, per 
bash. 



-80 



8 
1 



6 — 



4 6 



200 — 
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s. d.ad. 

Anua LQlof, doMB 

blooma ». ... 14 0-18 
Aapangoa "fften," 

baneh ... ... 9 9 6 

carnations, pev doa 

blooma ... ..96-50 
Oattleyas,perdoien 15 0-18 
■nohaila, perdoxen 8 0-10 
Gardenias, per doa 8 0-60 
Lilac, whlt^ bunch 5 0-70 
LUiamHarriaii, per 

doaen blooma ... 10 0-14 
Llllain loogtflonua, 

Krdoaea ... 12 0-16 
dfolium al> 
bum, per doaen 6 0-40 
— lancifoliuffi ru- 

brum, per doa 8 0-40 
Lily of Valley, per 

doz. bonchea... IS 0-24 
Maidenhair fora, 

per doa banohoa 4 0-60 
Margnoritea, p. doi. 

banohes t 0- 4 

MignoBotte, doaaa 

bandies ... 4 0-60 



adL ad. 

Narciasoa (yellow) 

dos. bonchea ... 6 0-80 

— (double) da. bch. 8 0-70 

— (white) dos. .. 8 0-40 
Odontogloasums,peir 

dosen 4 6-96 

Poinsettlas, dosen 

blooms 15 0-18 

Roman Hyadntha, 

doz. bonchea ... 9 0-12 
B oooi indoor, por 
dosen 8 6-76 

— Tea, white, per 
doaaa ». ...9 6-7 6 

— Yellow, Porloa, 
Mr doa ... 8 6-76 

— flaftmaOtpardoi. 9 6-96 
Bmilax, por boneh 9 0- 6 
TaboroMo,per dot. 

blooma... ... 0-10 

Tullpa, per bunch . 18-20 
Violeta,Tarma, per 

bunch 8 0-12 

— dark (French), 
perdox. bcha... 2 6-40 

(BagliahX 

perdox. bcha.... 4 0-50 

POTATOOL 

Main Crop, Ac., 70s. to90t. ; Danbar, 110s. ; Other varieties, 
06«. to 8ft«. John Bath^ 92 <f 84, WeUirngtim Street, Cottnt Oanlfn. 

Remarks.— In our last report Brussels Sprouts per sieve 
should have read Is. to 9s. 6d., the latter prico being realiaed 
by a few consignments only. Cape fkuit include Peachea, in 
cases of 24 or 38, 6b. M, to 12*, ; Plnms, per case, 4s. to St. ; 
Grapes, BUck Hermitage (case of 16 lb. to 18 IbiX 6«. to Ss, 
These Hermitage Ckapeo are very like onr Black Clnaters. 
The Potato trade remains much the same aa last 
Bananas are a slow trade. 
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Irttohokof, eiobt, 

Mr dot. ». 4 4 

— JenxMlem, per 

sievs ... ... 10 — 

— SUcbys or Chi- 
nese, per)b. ... 4-00 

Aspangus, Sprue, 

per Imndle ... 9-10 
~ Kngllah forced, 

S?r bundle ... 6 — 
Unt, bundle.. 13 14 
~~ Pluiis, Oreeu, 

per bundle ... — 

— Spanish, bndl. 10 2 
Beam, Cnannel 

Islandf, per lb. 2 2 6 
~ Madeira, basket 8 0-84 
Beetroots, new, per 

doien 6-10 

— in bush. ... 18-20 
Broccoli, Cornish, 

crates 6 0-80 

Brussels Sprouts, p. 

siere 18-26 

— per bushel ... 2 0-26 
Bmssel's Sprouts, 

Tops, per bush. 10-13 
Oabbage, taUj ... 5 0-60 

— doaen 10-13 

— BaTOTS, p. tally 4 0-10 
Carrots, Bnflish. p. 

dosm Duncnes 8 — 

— good, owl bsgs, 
washed ... S 6- 4 

Cauliflowers, dosen 16-80 

— Cornish crates. 6 0-80 

— Italian, baaketa 

of 18 3 4 

Oderiac, per dosen 2 6 — 
Oslery, red, roll doz. 8 0-18 
Chicory, per lb. ... OS — 
Colewoit, p. bush. 16-20 
Orsas, doe. punnets 10 — 
Oneumbers, dos. ... 4 0- 10 
XndiTe, new French, 

per dosen ... 19 — 

— Batarian, dos. 19 — 
Gailie, new, per lb. 8 — 

— per cwt. ... 18 0-16 
Honeradish, Ing* 

Uah, bundle ... 16-20 

— foreign, {er 
bundle 10-12 

Leaks, dos. bunches 10 2 
Leiiuoea French, 
Cabbage, do7.en 



i. A f.A 

8 — 



Mint, new, Ch. Is., 

p. dos. bunches 
MoiJcs'beardfBarbe 

de CapucineX P> 

bunch 8 — 

Mnshrooma, house, 

per lb. .., „. 10 — 
Onliws, bags ... 6 0-60 

— Bordeaux,bozes 8 0-86 

— pioklers, in 

sieves 2 6-80 

— Valenda, eases 7 6 — 
» English, cwt... 6 6 6 

— German, bags... 60 — 

— French „ 8 6 6 
Parsley, per doaen 

bunches ... S 0- 2 6 

— per siere ... 10-16 
Parsnips, per doaen 6-10 

— bag 8 0-86 

Potatos, Old Tars., 

per ton ... 60 0-90 

— Dunbar Main 

Crop, per ton 100 0-110 

— New Channel 
Islands, firames, 

per lb 10— 

— TenerifTe, in 

boxes, cwt ... 12 0-16 
Badiahes, Long, per 

doi. 10 — 

RadiHbes, round ... 10-16 
Rhubarb, Torka, pr. 

dozen bunches 18-16 
im^^j ffna^i^ pun- 
nets, per dosen 1 I — 
Salsafy, Dundle ... 4 — 
Scotch Kale, bush. 2 0-26 
Seakale, per dosen 

punoets ... 12 0-16 

Shauota, per lb. ... 8 — 
Spinach, French, 

crates 8 6-40 

Spinach, Winter, per 

bushel 4 0-46 

Sweet Potatos, per 

lb. 8 — 

Tomatos, Canary, 

deepa 4 0-50 

— traya 2 0-26 

Turnips, per dosen 

bunchea ... 8 0-36 

— cwt bags .. 2 6-30 
Turnip Tops, bags 2 6-36 

. P- 
buBchas 



bUsM plants, 
eaott 



10 — 

PLian i« Pon.— Atouob WaouiaLi Pmi' 

f. d.f.<l. 
Adlantnma, p. doa. 6 0- 7 I Fol 
Arbor-vitl^Tar.,do8. 6 0-86 
Aspidistras, p. dos. If 0-86 , LUy of VaUey, each 

— spedmon. each 6 0-10 6 Lycopodiuma, dos. 
Orotoos, per dos. ... 18 0-80 
Draosnas, Tar.,dos. 12 0-80 

— Tlridis,perdos. 9 0-18 
Brlcas,Tar.,perdos. 18 0-80 
Buon^nus, varioui^ 



9 10 



10-60 
19-30 
80-40 



4 0-18 
40-60 

4 0-18 
10-76 



8 0-12 
6 0-9 
1 0-15 



Marguerite Daisies, 

per dosen 
Myrtles, per dosen 
Palms, Yarious, sa. 
— apedmens, each n 0-68 
Pelargoniuma, aoar* 

let, per dosen 8 0-12 
Polnsettias, p. dos. 18 0-30 
Primulas, jper doz. 5 0-8 
Roman Hyacinth 

per doz. ... 10 0-12 
Tulips, per doz. ... 16-26 



per dosen 
Brei'greens, 

per dosen ... 

Fems,smaU,per 100 

Ftons, in ▼arlsty, 

per doaen ... 

neos elastlea, each 



Fbbbuaby 7, 1900.— Messrs. John Shaw k Sons, Seed Mer- 
chants, of Great Maze Pond, Borough, London, B.E., report 
UMlay's market thinly attended, with only a quiet business 
passing. The continued demand f^om Qermany, for Englivli 
Cloveneed, combined with the firm quotations cabled from 
America, inspire London holders with confidence meantime ; 
there is no change this week in either Alsyke, White, or 
TrefoiL As regards Timothy, the tendency is still upwards. 
Blue Peas, and Haricot Beans, owing to the wintry weather, 
meet an improved request, whilst there has been more doing 
both in Spring and Winter. Tares and Birdseeds move off 
slowly, on former terms ; but Mustard and Rapeseed are held 
for higher rates. Linseed continues dear. 



VBXJIT AND VEOBTABLBa 

0LAS30W : Fthruary 7.— The fbUowlng are the prices since 
our last : — Apples, Canadian ; Baldwins, 19t. to 22<. per 
barrel ; Northern, Spy, 18«. to 22«. do. ; Greenings, 17#. to 
18t. do. ; American^Califomian, Newtown Pippins, 9«. to 12s. 
per box ; Grapes, English, It. to 2«. M. per lb. ; do., foreign, 
Almeira, 12«. to 16s. per barrel ; do., best,) 20f. to 80«. do. ; 
Bananas, extras, 9t. to 10*. per bunch ; No. 1, 8«. to 9«. 
do. ; No. 2, Of. to 7i. do. ; small, 8«. to t$. do. ; Oranges, 
Murcia, 7«. to 8«. per half case ; Valencia, ordinary, 420's, 
84. 6d. to 9«. f d. per box ; large, lOs. to 10s. M. do. ; extra 
large, 12s. to 14s. do. ; Jumbos, 15t. to 16s. do. ; large and 
extra large, 714's, lis. to 18s. do. ; Seville Bitter Oranges, 
10s. per half chest ; Palermo, do., 5s. to 6s. per box ; 
Lemons, Palermo, 8s. to 10s. per case, and 44. 6d. to 6s. per 
box ; Mushrooms, Is. to Is. 2d. per pound ; Onions, English, 
54. 6d. to 6s. 6d. per cwt ; do., Valencia, 5 in a row, 8s. per 
box ; 4 in a row, 74. do. ; Tomatos, Teneriffe, Ss. to 45. 
per case ; half case, 54. to 64. ; Turnips, Swedes, l4. M. to 
14. 8d. per cwt ; Carrots, 34. 6d. to 44. do. ; Cauliflowers, 
l4. 9d. to 24. 2d. per dozen ; Cabbagea, id. to l4. Qd. do. ; 
Celery, 8d. to l4. 2d. do. 



Liverpool : February 7.—WhoUiale VegrUMe Marktt.—Fo- 
tatos, per cwt, Lynn Greys, 84. to 3#. M. ; Main Crop, 
34. 46. to 44. 6c(. ; Bruce, Ss. 4d. to 84. 9d. ; Champions, 84. id. 
to 84. 6d. ; Tumipe, Swede, 1$. to Is. 8d. per cwt ; 
Carrots, St. 6d. to 44. 8d. do. : Parsley, 6d to 8d. per dozm 
bunches ; Onions, foreign, 84. 9d. to 44. 6d per cwt ; Cauli- 
flowers, l4. Od.to 24. Sd per dozen ; Cabbages, 8d. to l4. do. ; 
Celery, 6d. to I4. 2d. do. St. JcikA*4.— Potatos, I4. per peck ; 
do. new, 3d. per lb. ; Grapes, English, 84. do. ; Pines, 
English, 44. 6d. to 64. each ; Cobnuts, U. per lb. ; Asparagus, 
l4. per bundle ; Cucumbers, Sd. to Is. each ; Mushrooms, 
Is. 4<i. per lb. and basket. £trArenAea<2.— Potatos, l4. to l4. %i. 
per peck ; Cucumbers, l4. each ; Filberts, lOd. per lb. ; 
Orspes, English, l4. 6d. to 24. do. ; do., foreign, 4d. to 8d. do. ; 
Pines, foreign, 44. to 64. each ; Mushrooms. Is. to I4. 6<f. 
per lb. 

OOBV. 

Atbbaob Pbicbs of British Com (per imperial qr.X fbr tie 
week ending February 3, and for the oorreaponding period of 
1899, together with the dUTerenee in the quotations. Theaa 
flzurea axe baaed on the Offldal Weekly Return :— 



Description. 



Wheat 
Barley 
Oata ... 



1899. 


1900. 


4. rf. 

26 6 


4. d. 

25 8 


27 2 


S5 4 


17 


16 6 



Difference. 

4. d. 

- 10 

-> 1 10 

- 



Enquiry. 



LuELIA ANCEPS CaLVEKTIANA AND ROSEA. — A 

correspondent would be pleaaed to hear if anyooe 
has these varieties still alive. He would much 
like to see them, for so far as he is aware they are 
dead. 



Rats.- To catch rats you must deceive them. 
Get au iron trap (gin) and adjust it so that a 2 oz. 
weight will spring it when placed on bridge. Next 
get a box large enough for trap to lie in, and about 
4 inches or 5 inches deep. Now set the trap, and 
lay it carefully in the bor, and cover it over with 
tissue-paper, and sprinkle a few bits of bread over 
it. The rat smells it, he finds it, and jumps on to 
the solid bottom (as he thinks), and is caught by 
the fore-legs. I have been quite successful that 
way. But, better still, keep all food out of their 
way, and as far as you can out of their smell, and 
do not drop or throw any food about. Food is 
what they come to seek. At my house we are very 
particular that nvay, and I have not heard or seen 
a rat, mouse, or beetle for a long time, and yet my 
neighbours are pestered with them. I have an 
earthen pan witii cover for bread, and a hanging 
cupboard for other foods, and no rat or mouse can 
get in, and all crumbs are swept up. Starve them 
and set your dogs on them, and I think you will 
soon be free of them. FT. M. , in English Mechanic, 



CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

SEEDS, ETC. 

W. Atlse BiTRPEif A Co., Philadelphia. 

Louis Vieweg, QuedlingbarK, Qemiany. 

John Russell, Richmond, Surrey. 

Dickson, Brown, & Tait, 48 and 45, Corporation Street, 
Manchester. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

F. GiFFORD, Jfontagae Nursery, Tottenham, London — Car* 
, nations and Pinks. 

Wm. Clibran ft Son, Oldfleld Nurseries, Altrlncham.-- 

Ohrysantheuiunis. 
Louis Van Houttr P4r«, Ghent, Belgium. - Begonias, 

Gloxinias, Hippeastrums, Ornamental Foliage Plants, Ac. 
Kelwat t Son, Langport, Somerset, General Catalogue of 

Plants, Seeds, Bulbs. Ac. 

John Forbes, Hawick. Scotland, Phmta of what are termed 
•• Florists' Flowers " and Hardy Border PUtnU. 

Billiard A Barrb, 6 A 20, Rue de Chatenay, Pontenay-aux 
Roses (SeineX 



QARDENINQ APPOINTMENTS. 

Hr. Ctril Archer, for some years in the Gardens at Adding- 
ton Park, Croydon, and Gompton Wool, Bastboume, as 
Head Gardener to His Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Lambeth Palace. 

Mr. Donald Leitch, for the past two years Foreman at 
^oa House gardens, Alloa, N.B., as Head Gardener to 
Mrs. Stirling, Klppenroes, Dunblane, N.B.. enterineon 
his duties first week In March. 



Answers to Correspondents. 

CoBBBCTioN, p. 7.~For liquid lir rtad hydrogen. 

Cyclamen Flowrrs : A, L. The doubling of the 
flowers is frequent, and not nncommon, and in 
some instances the peculiarity is becoming fixed. 

Ctclamen Leaves Decaying : O. H. V, The 
result of a check, or unsuitable methods of 
cultivation. 

Dahlia Literature : B, O. R, We would refer 
you for a suodnot history and descriptive notes 
of the plimt to the Dictionary of Oardenifig^ bv 
6. Nicholson, published by Upoott Gill, 
170, Strand, W.C.; and to the Propagation and 
Improvement of CnUivcUcd Plants, by F. W. 
Burbidge, published by Blackwood ft Sons— a 
work probably now out of print. 

Insects: W, E, D. The curious excrescence on 
the Laurel branch is the cocoon containing a 
living chrysalis (pupa) of the Puss-moth (Dicra- 
nura vinula). Willows and Poplars are the 
food-plants of this beautiful insect ; and the in- 
dividual which has spun up its cocoon on your 
Laurel branch had probably fed on one or other 
of those trees in the immediate neighbourhood of 
your interesting find. R, N, ' 

Insects : Foreman. We can find none. You 
should send such specimens in a small box or 
bottle rather than in an envelope. 

Ivy, When to Cut Back the Shoots and 
Foliage i Ivy. In order not to have the wall 
bare of greenery for a longer period than is 
necessanr, wait wX the first signs of ffrowth are 
observed, then you may trim it in ouMely, and 
not have to wait more than a month for a fresh 
coveriuff of leaves. The warmer aspect will show 
leaves first, and the east side may be a week or 
ten days behind it in point of time. 

Names of Fruits : A, C. 1, Yellow Ingestre ; 2, 
PitmastoD Nonpareil. — A. L. O. 1, Hereford- 
shire Beefing; 2, Heine tte Diel. — J. R. You 
have exceeded the number of specimens allowed 
bv our regulations, three are therefore named 
this week, and the others will be dealt with in a 
future issue ; 1, Cockle Pippin ; 2, Calville 
Rouge d*Hiver; 3, Cobham.— C. FT. 8. The 
specimen is not recognised, but it is reserved for 
further examination and comparison, and a reply 
will be given next week. 

Names of Plants: Correspondents not antwered 
in this issue are requested to be so good as to 
consult the following number, — W, B. 0., Stafford. 
A very finely- coloured form of Lslia ancepe. 
The other is a remarkably good variety of Cat- 
tleya Walkeriana nobilior, not C. dolosa. — E. J. L. 
1, Thuia orientalis, var. ; 2, Thuia orientalis, 
var. ; 3, Cupressus Lawsoniana, var. erecta 
viridis ; 4, Cupressus thyoides. — T. F., Magde- 
burg* The Cattleya belongs to the C. Trisni 
alba section, usually known as C. T. delicata, 
but a remarkably pretty form of it. — A. B. 
Calanthe vestita luteo-oculata. 

Potatos : /. W. Y. We are unable to name 
varieties, as to do this the foliage, flowers, 
habit, &c , must be under observation, and 
necessarily at this date you are able to send 
only the tubers. 

W*EATHER : F. J. 8. We are much obb'ged, but 
with a weather record from Chiswick, and that 
aflbrded by the Meteorological Office we are 
sufficiently well served. Instances of remarkable 
weather in any part are always acceptable. 



OoMMUMiCATioNj Rbckivbd. — Sir W. T. Thiselton Dyer.— 
T. R-B. a— W. M.— A. D. H.-W. P. B.— M. W. E.- 
A. H.-0. F. W.— Oxon, F. G. 8.-R HsrUsnd— H. T. M.— 
R. Fenn— Heleneveld(next week).— T. T.— D. T. F.— E. C— 
8. A.— J. O'B.— a. H.— W. M. W.— H. P.-C. H.— De B. C— 
A. B.—L. R.— H. M.— J. 9.— J. L.-a. W.— O. G. 



Continaed Increase in the Circulation of the 
M OAEDE HKaS' CHBO HICLE.'' 

Important to Advertisers— tu PMitUr has 

tKe seUi^/bcMim qf annomneiag that Ou einuUUUm af the 
** Qarditntint Cftroniolt" has, iliiei fks rtikteUim in the 
prim ofths papmTf 

TREBLED. 



AdvirHssn an rwmtmdsd (hat (hs " Chnnids" tUvulatn amoiig 
OouvTBT OBrrLBMair, ako all Oulbub or OABDsraas' 
Aim OABDSV-Lovsas at JUmm, that it has a ipteiaUiff large 
FoauoM AVD OoLOinAL OiitouLATioy, and thai it i§ 
s m e ri n tf >br rtftnnes in aU ths primHpal Wraries. 
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THE ART AND SCIENCE OF 

STOKING. 

A BELGIAN horticulturist, UDac<juainted 
with English methods of stoking, is 
desirous of information in regard to several mat- 
ters connected with the heating of glasshouses. 
To horticulturists of all classes, and many 
inhabitants of the colder parts of the earth, 
this is a matter of much interest, and some 
importance ; seeing that success in the cul- 
ture of the occupants of glasshouses and pits, 
harbouring plants which require artiBcial heat, 
depends in a great measure, upon the manner 
in which the temperatures are maintained in the 
various structures. An ordinary boiler, longer 
than it is ¥ride, should be set on a bed of 
brickwork, having a rise of at the least half an 
inch per foot run, from the front to the back, 
at which point the flow-pipe connecting with 
the main flow-pipes in the house or leading 
thereto, should be fixed, in order to accelerate 
the circulation of the water in the boiler and 
pipes. Attention to this important matfcer of a 
rise in the bedding and slope of the Are bars 
at the right time, is of the greatest importance 
to the satisfactory working of the heating 
apparatus as a whole. Thus it will be seen 
that a horizontal tubular, a Comith cylinder, 
and any kind of saddle-boiler, say of nine feet 
in length, should have at the least a rise of 
four and a half inches from the furnace-door to 
the back, and six inches would not be too much. 
Another important point to be observed in the 
netting of such boilers, is uM to allow too much 



space between the top pipes or dome of boiler, 
and the fireproof tiles or brick arch covering 
the boiler ; a clear space of not more than 
four inches being all that is needed. This will 
cause the flame to impinge on the top part of 
the boiler, causing the rapid warming of the 
water in the boiler. The damper for regulating 
the draught in the chimney, should be fixed 
immediately above the point where the flue 
enters the same. If the furnace - house be 
situated in the open, that is, distant from trees 
and buildings, the chimney-stack may be built 
from 12 to 15 feet high, in order to insure a 
good draught. A height of 12 feet will be 
sufficient where coke is burnt, but for the 
combustion of anthracite coal, the sharper 
draught afforded by a chimney higher than 
these figures is essential. 

To begin at the beginning, the best way to 
light a fire in a garden fumace, where the 
necessary quantity of live coke or coal necessary 
to do so is not at command, is to build some 
small and then larger pieces of kindling wood 
pyramidally round a central mass of paper, dry 
chips, straw, or shavings, following these with 
about four layers of coke or coal broken small, 
before the paper, <&c., in the centre is lit ; fuel 
in small increasing quantities being added at 
intervals of time until a good body of fire is 
secured, and at which stage it may ba said the 
operations of stoking begins. Then the mass 
of glowing fuel should be pressed nearly to the 
back part of the furnace-bars with the fire-hoe, 
and sufficient fresh fuel applied to get the heat 
of the water in the boiler and pipes up to a high 
figure, and maintain it at the boiling-point if 
this be found necessary, which however is 
rarely the case. In starting the fire, the 
damper in the chimney should be drawn out 
considerably, in order to secure sufficient 
draught, but after the fire has become esta- 
blished, it should be pushed back about three- 
fourths of its length, so that no undue amount 
of heat may escape by way of the chimney. 
Before applying more fuel, push the clinker- 
bar underneath the fire the full width of the 
furnace-base, removing the clinkers that may 
have formed during the previous hour or two ; 
push the fire to the back part of the furnace, 
as previously advised, adding more fuel in 
the front, and repeat this operation as often as 
the fire and requirements of the houses make it 
necessary. A garden furnace should be under 
examination at short intervals of time from 
early morning onwards, until it is banked-up 
for the night ; always being careful ixot to put 
any more fuel on the fire than is absolutely 
necessary to maintain the right degree of heat 
in the several houses and pits. 

Bankino-up. 

In making up the fire for the night, in 
addition to the usual extraction of clinkers and 
addition of fuel, if coke be used, and when the 
furnace is half-filled, throw into the furnace a 
few shovelfuls of ashes, then more coke, then 
more ashes, and proceed thus until the furnace 
is filled nearly to the bottom of the boiler, 
finishing off with a coating of ashes at the top 
and front of the mass. This done, push the 
chimney-damper nearly home ; a space of one 
inch only being left for the passage of the smoke. 
The following morning the condition of the fire 
should be noted. It may have burned suffi- 
ciently low to maintain the right degree of heat 
in pipes and houses, and at the same time 
consist of a good body of clear fire to start with, 
in which case the draught may be increased, 
and a little fuel and ashes added. On the 



other hand, should the mass of burning fuel 
have become low, the method of making up the 
fire for the night should be altered, and less 
draught allowed, whilst more ashes or coal-dust 
should be put on the fire in banking it up at 
night. First thing in the morning, in addition 
to taking out the clinkers, the ashes should be 
removed from the sides of the boiler, by using the 
cliqker-bar energetically between the bottom of 
the boiler and side pipes and flues of the f umacei 
in order to give free play to the flames ; and in 
the case of a Cornish or any kind of saddle- 
boiler under and over the latter. This opera- 
tion should be repeated once in the afternoon, 
and again in the evening, allowing the fire to 
burn somewhat low, the more readily to per- 
form the work. The flues should at least be 
cleaned well out three times in the week during 
hard firing in winter and spring, beginning with 
the top central flue, cleaning the pipes or dome 
of saddle-boiler with a small hoe and brush, 
working these well in among the top and side 
pipes, &c., and afterwards drawing the ashes 
and soot out of the bottom flues, situate on 
either side of the base of the furnace, in addition 
to clearing the base of the boiler in the furnace. 
I may here state that the tools necessary for 
stoking consists of a shovel -hoe, 7 inches wide 
and about 5 inches deep, and attached to a long 
stoutish iron handle, this for pushing clear fire 
back in furnace, and drawing the ashes from 
underneath ; also a hoe about 2 inches wide and 
1 inch deep, and attached to a long light iron 
handle, for cleaning out the flues ; and a poker 
and clinker-bar combined, this necessarily being 
strongly made, to enable it to withstand the 
strain involved in breaking up and removing 
clinkers from the furnace. 

Kinds of Fubl. 

Anthracite coal requires very little attention 
in the matter of stoking ; the large lumps should 
be put on the fire unbroken, that is, if they are 
not too large to conveniently place in the fur- 
nfice. Anthracite of the Peacock vein is the 
best to use. If the fire is made up, say, at ten 
o'clock at night, with anthracite, there will be a 
body of clear fire eight or nine hours later, and 
a good heat in the houses. Seeing that heat 
can be got up in a much quicker time with coke, 
it will be advisable to have some coke to start 
with in the morning, and afterwards to make 
use of anthracite. This is what may be 
termed hard coal; and the various kinds of 
house-fuel of a softer nature burn much more 
quickly than hard coal, and consequently are 
not only more expensive to use for hot- house 
purposes, but they require more attention in 
stoking. 

Boilers. 

Having had practical experience of many 
types of boilers, including the several supposed 
improvements, also the old-fashioned saddle, I 
have come to the conclusion that for efficiency, 
durability, and economy of fuel and labour, 
there is none to equal the upright and horizontal 
tubular boilers. The horizontal boiler, on account 
of its make, re<iuires a much shallower stokehole 
than that necessarily required for the upright 
tubular, a circumstance greatly in favour of the 
horizontal boiler. With the exception of the 
latter, all other descriptions of boilers referred 
to above have ash-pit doors, which, in connec- 
tion with the ohiinney-damper, are used to 
regulate the draught. The tubular boiler will 
burn almost anything, from brushwood, stems 
of trees and roots, cleft and otherwise. Like 
many other things, young men of intelligence 
and application learn as much in the '^ art and 
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acieDoe " of itoting in three y«kn m otlters 
lackiDg these qaftli6c»tioni manage to »oquii« 
in twice that length of time. 

Stoking does not coniist sinipl;^ in removing 
clinkers and putting on fresh fuel ; on the con- 
trary, great care and judgment on the part of 
the stoker are necessaiy in order to maintain 
the proper degree of heat in pipes and homes, 
exercising due discretion in the matter of regu- 
lating the draught bjr means of ash-pit doore 
and the chimney-damper, so as to prevent the 
tempeniiture in the houses getting too high, or 
the boiler from boiling over. Where the 
boiler is large enough to beat four ranges 
of honsaa, or is put in to heat two structure* in 
the first instance, with the intention of adding 
two more in the near future, it requires the 
eierciie of extra watchfulness and care on the 
part of the stoker to prevent the water boiling 
over at the supply-cistern or the expansion' 
pipe occMionally. It is a faulty practice to 
open the furnace-door to allow the heat to 
escape therefrom into the stokehole, with a 
view to preserving a steady heat. The practice 
carries condemnation with it, and goes to show 
clearly that more fuel than was necessary was 
put on the fire, and as a consequence precious 
heat was wasted. The stoker should, by atten- 
tion and practice, understand the "music" of 
the boiler when the water is getting very hot, 
and shape bia actions accordingly. H. W. W, 



a No. I tize, and is now floishing Dp eleven fine 
growths. The outtarsi details are simple : The 
plant oocnpies the same position, a light one, in a 
moist plant stove all the year rannd, and is afforded 
a plentifal tnpply of water while growing, aud 
occasionally weak liquid manure made from cow- 
dnng. Less water is required after the growths 
are mads ; and plenty of drainage materials is an 
esaentiaL The compost consists of the fibre of 
pasture loam only, and peat in the proportion 



earn, and 0. luteo.purpaream, from the croising 
of which two species resulted. With all three- 
nnder examination it is very interesting to note- 
the features of each of the parents in the hybrid. 
The first thing which presents itself in 0. x 
mnlns is the distinct Hawthorn-scent of O. glorio- 
snm. Then it is seen that its texture is harder, 
less fieshy and thinner than that of O. lDt«o-pur- 
pnretun, while the outline of the sepsis and petals. 
distinoUy indicates O. gleriosnm, the colours and tlw 



CRINUM CAPENSE. 

In the less cold parts of these islands, this fine 
hardy bulboos plant grows and flowers well if 
afforded a warm situation, and a little protection 
in winter. The plant illustrated (fig. 29), of whicha 
photograph was kindly sent by Mr. Goatling, 
gardener at Lisle Hanse, Bonrnemealh, was not 
grown entirely out of doors, bat was wintered in a 
cool shed, and turoed out of doors on March 15, 
and shifted into a targe No. 4 pot. Daring the 
summer it made vigorous gtowth, and started seven 
young bnlba -origiaally it was a single bolb. 

Altogether sixty-one blossoms were formed on 
seven spikes, truly a grand plant, and very 
fragrant ! It was lifted and put into the oon- 
servatory, to shield it from weather, on the 4th 
of September, and the' first bloom opened on the 
15th of that month, and the last was cut on 
November 1. Its total height was exactly feet. 
The colour of the flower is white, fiushed with red. 
Ol this specie* there are several varieties, all 
beautifuL 

Orchid Notes and Gleanings. 

A FINE SPECIMEN OP PERISTERIA 
ELATA. 

A cnLTDBAL note on this plant in the iisue of the 
OonJEncrs' Chronicit for December 23, 1S99, served 
to recall to my memory a fine specimen I saw in 
bloom in the gardens at Cliveden, last summer. 
On going through the honses there quite lately, I 
noted the same plant again, and gained a few 
particulate of the mode of treatment accorded the 
specimen which has flowered so regularly for 
several years past. In August last this plant, now 
growing in a No. 1 sized pot, produced nine spikes, 
some six feet or more in height, with 48G blossoms, 
or an average of fifty-four to a spike. This is 
probably one of the finest specimens of Peristeria 
elata existing in this country, and it appear* to be 
an advance on Mr. O. Thomas' plant shown at one of 
the Royal Horticultural Society's meetings in 1898 
as regards the number of the flowers. It would be 
interesting to know how the Frogmore plant 
bloomed during the past summer. Six years ago 
the plant at Cliveden wsa growiog in s 9-inch pot, 
and for the past year or a longer time it has filled 



of two of the former to one of the latt«r, together 
with a liberal quantity of sharp saod. No 
sphagnum-moss is used for surfacing, a little loam 
fibre being preferred. Mr. Bacon, the preaent head 
gardener at Cliveden, is justly proud of this fine 
specimen. Viiitor, 

OnosTOOLOasuM x mulus. 
I is not often that one has the pleasure to 
receive flower* of a natural hybrid Orchid, together 
with fiowers of the two reputed parents. Joseph 
Broome, Esq., Sunny Hill, LUndadno (gr., 
Mr. A. C. Axtell), however, has sent me flowers 
of Odontoglotsnm x mulus, and of O. glorio- 



expaaaioa of the front lobe of the Up and its jagged 
margin tells of 0. luteo-purpnream. It* inflores- 
cence, too, is much more liable to branch thai> 
that of 0. luteo - purpureum. The most curions 
result of the crossing is seen in the column, its- 
wings, and in the crest on the Up, which are dis- 
tinctly intermediate between the two specie* which 
in tbemselvea differ widely in those charactenL 
The variety, flowered out of an importation by Mr. 
Broome, la a very fine and brightly coloured one. 
The sepals are cheataut-browa, with an irregnlar 
yellow bar across each, and a bright yeUow tip ; 
the petals are creamy, white at the base, and yellow 
at the tip, finely blotched with red-brown. Lip 
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yellow, with a white crest, in front of which is a 
ced-brown blotch. It closely resembles the form 
allnstrated in the Oardtnert' Chronicle, 1886, N. 8., 
voL XXV., p. 13. /. O'B, 

LiCLIA JONGHEANA. 

Many who Lave plants that have now opened their 
blooms for the first time will be disappointed with 
this. It will be called « starry." This is not to be 
desired where form is a desideratum, but there are 
points in this Lselia which recommend it to those 
who look for more than temporary bloom. It 
will prove a useful adjunct to hybridists whereon 
to work. I would advise everyone to cross every 
Uoom they have with Sophronitis grandiflora, or 
L. anceps, or with any large bloom with a well- 
•coloured lip. The dwarf habit of the plant, and 
its strong constitution, will conduce to its pro- 
ducing a fine race of hybrids. If it were red, as is 
8ophronitis, it would be the greatest possible ac- 
quisition. Even as it is, it is most beautiful, and 
the plants have not yet attained full development. 
Next year when well grown, the blooms will be 
broader in all their parts. I have seen many 



Plant Notes. 



GALANTHUS SCHARLOKL 

Oddities (if one may be permitted to use the 
word) are by no means uncommon among Snow- 
drops, yet few, the writer thinks, are more singular 
than the form of Galanthus nivalis, known as 
G. Soharloki (fig. 30). From the time when it first 
pierces through the soil, it is easily seen that it is 
distinct, the divided spathes having an influence 
even at that early stage, by exposing the segments 
of the flowers. It is singular to see the little 
ball-like flowers showing between the spathes. 
More peculiar still, is the way in which the spathes 
curve down on each side of the blooms at a later 
stage. These spathes have been likened to a pair 
of wings, but they remind the writer more of 
curved horns. The distinctness of Galanthus 
Soharloki is still furtlier'%hown by its possessing 
pale green spots near the tips of the outer seg- 
ments. From Galanthus Soharloki Mr. James 
Allen has raised several seedlings which are inter- 




Fl«. 30.— GALANTHUS NIVALIS VAR. SCHARLOKI. 



plants, but not a large proportion of spikes. It 
may interest some to know the treatment afforded 
this species at Bosefield. I have some thirty plants 
•capable of blooming, having from six to fifteen 
pseado-bnlbs, and one to three leads ; and nine 
plants in bucL They were put into pans and placed 
on the south-side stage of the CatUeya-house close 
to the glass; they did badly, were transferred to a 
oool-house, and hung up all the summer. They 
were brought back t« the Cattleya-house in October, 
«nd hung up against a glass partition. There will be 
variations in colour and form, and when the '* holo- 
ieoca " comes, then the fun will begin, and people 
will approve of it. De B, Crawihay^ Sevenoaki, 

Ljelia superbibns. 

This stately old species seems to require a 
iavonrable and sunny locality in which to produce 
its fine spikes of large handsome flowers, for in the 
neighbourhood of town it seldom flowers, though 
where better situated it flowers regularly. Such is 
the experience of Joseph Broome, Esq., Sunny 
HUl, Llandudno (gr., Mr. A. C. Axtell), with whom 
it flowers well and regularly, and who now sends 
a good example of it. The flowers have narrow 
sepals and petals extending about 6 inches from 
tip to tip, of a bright lilac-roee. The lip is of a 
^ark rose-tint, with a number of laxge, raised, 
yellow keels running down the centre. 



esting as studies of the working of heredity, 
although none are exactly like the parent. One or 
two have divided spathes, and some have green 
markings on the outside of the outer segments. 
None of the four or five I have here are as pretty as 
he parent — for it is pretty, despite its unoommon 
features. We owe the discovery of this interesting 
little Snowdrop to Herr Julius Scharlok, who found 
it in the valley of the Nahe, a tributary of the 
Rhine ; and Professor Caspary named it in honour 
of its discoverer in 1868. Unlike some Snowdrops 
which break away from the normal form, G. Sohar- 
loki is a capital doer. 8. AmoU^ Carsethom-hy 
Duntfriea, N,B» 



THE APPLE. 



When last autumn I had the pleasure of listen- 
ing to Mr. George Monro's lecture at the Drill 
Hall on the great expansion of the fruit industry, 
and of the enormous increase in the consumption 
of fruit which has taken place throughout this 
country during the last twenty years, I must admit 
that the pleasure was mingled with a thought of 
sadness at the admitted fact that the increased 
supplies in nearly every instance had been supplied 
by other countries than our own. I could not 
but feel that Mr. Monro had unconsciously formu- 
lated a damaging and true indictment against those 



of his countrymen who are the owners and culti- 
vators of land, and who, by their apathy and want 
of enterprise, have allowed others from over the 
seas to invade our markets, aod take away our 
gold — the gold which, under happier auspices, 
would have found its way into the pockets of our 
sadly depleted and impoverished rural x>opu- 
lation. This is not written in any carping 
spirit of envy as regards those who find it 
to their advantage to send us their surplus 
supplies to fill the void created by our apathy at 
home; rather are we grateful to them. Indeed, 
there are many kinds of second-rate exotic fruits 
which we cannot grow out-of-doors in this country, 
such as Oranges, Bananas, Guavas, Indian Figs, &c., 
which are always a welcome addition to our 
dessert. But after all, what are these in import- 
ance and value as compared with the hardy fruits 
we can grow at our own doors. Take the homely 
British Apple, for instance : for home and general 
consumption, it is of a thousand times more value 
as an article of food for our people than all the 
foreign fruit put together ; and yet we import 
far more of this fruit than we grow ourselves. 
Why is this ? The question, I fear, is easier asked 
than answered ; but one emphatic remark can 
be made, and one that cannot be gainsaid, and that 
is, that the climate and soil of many counties in 
Great Britain and Ireland are as well — aye, better 
— suited for the growth of this fruit than any 
other part of the known globe. It is not, then, 
the fault of the first essential ; neither can we 
say that the culture of the Apple is not properly 
understood by the majority of British gardeners ; 
the reason must be foUbd in some other direction. 

Our oouotry is rich in iron and coal, and 
a host of other manufacturing and engrossing 
pursuits, that a minor industry like gardening 
has been lost sight of by the rich, the enterpris- 
ing and energetic part of our population. It 
is a faot also that years ago fruit among the work- 
ing population was scarcely ever thought of at an 
artide of food, but it is very different now, 
especially among those in towns, where fruit oon- 
sumption has enormously increased. Whafc will 
the oonsumption be, say, twenty or thirty years 
hence at the present rate of increase in the popula- 
tion ? I have no doubt in my own mind that our 
friends abroad are taking note of this, and making 
preparations accordingly, and it will not be amiss 
to ask the question — what are we doing in England, 
Ireland, and Scotland in this direction ? 

Thanks, in a great measure, to the well-main* 
tained and energetic action, and the now far- 
reaching influence of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, by its experiments and exhibitions, and 
by the work of its Journal, and to the enormooa 
influence directed this way by our horticultural 
press, there are indications on many hands that 
we are at last waking up to our responsibilities and 
duties in this matter. 

I have no means of knowing of the increase of 
acreage placed nnder fruit-trees during the past ten 
years, but I have observed that in the district 
between Windsor and London, on land adjacent 
both to the Great Western and the London & 
South Western lines, great tracts of land have been 
planted with fruit-trees, mostly Apples, and all 
appear to do welL These are mostly planted on 
previously cultivated land, and are ohiefly half- 
standards and bushes. Let us hope the 
owners of these plantations will steer clear of the 
common and fatal error fallen into almost in- 
variably by amateurs and farmers in dealing 
with their orchards and fruit-trees generally 
— the error of overcrowding. This is painfully 
apparent in our established and semi-established 
orchards all over the country. 

Broadly speaking, in launching out on the busi- 
ness of Apple-cultivation on a large scale for profit, 
there are three well-defined ways of proceeding 
namely, the usual orchard of standard trees on 
grass ; isolated rows, well separated, of pyramid 
trees on arable land ; aod the oomparatively thick 
planting of bush or half-standard trees by the acre, 
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It M to W hoped that b7 the eod el tW 
the eodetj viH be hnoght mto a mme 
flovishiog fineaciol ooodHioo. The teerctwr of 
the mattfm Mr. \V. H. HiUjord, ei. Doi 
SCfoety DohlnL 

In eooDeetJOo with the 
M attoched to the UooMf^Mpuhek AgriMtlfaini Co- 
opcntiTe Sodetj, it hai bceo tbowii thot the 
duBUe of Ireioad is wniud to the eoiaratioo of 



meeeeif al, owing to the laek of expert advice in 
the Motter of horreituig the crop, whidk tadndee 
the drying and coring of tbe sum pner to aar- 
ketiag; the only adviee thej had haa bees 
Tolooteered bj a friend from America, who ^re 
the promoters soose hints aboot earing the crop. 
Tbe sites opoo which the teat was carried ont were 
loasM of two diflerent qoalities, ordinary clayey 
loaoi, and > deep clayey loam of the best qoality. 
The variety grown in both instances was Eogliih 
Virginiaa, and was topplied by Messrs. J. Carter 
hCo. 

The methods of coltirating the plants were 
similar to those adopted by Memrs. J. Carter k Co., 
at Bromley, in Kent, some twelve years aga Tbe 
tobacco, when cored, was mannfsctnred by Messrs. 
Crcodhodj k Hon, and when finished it weighed, 
in the case of Xo. 1, 14 lb. 12 oz., and in that of 
Xo. 2, 20 lb. 15 oz., tbe average return being for 
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NOTES FOB NOVICES. 

The Lmaw. — It m set iltiniihis the best 
the year to make a stady of leaves ; yst the 
win, of oonse, nst be ata lam 
at any timeu Beftore ns lie TsJip. 
Lily of the Valley h 
ef them wiU 
We are Bot iQoing to 



that an 



There is the 
diventty of OQtward form, hot the inleraal stme- 
tare is, in its main Seatares, idf tacal, however 
maeh it may differ in dataiL This is not to be 
wondered at, as th^ daty of the leaf and the 
it doea in the plant arc correspondia^ 

Tbe main featores joat aflnded to are the skin 
for epiderm) which corefs the whole snzfsee of the 
leaf; with the point of a p*«^"^ and a fittie 
patimre, the skin of a Tnlip-leaf can eady b«s 
pidbed off. If the frsgsseat be held so that the 
light streaam through it, and it be looked at with a 
pocket-leas, it wiU be seen to be traaslooeBt, 
eoioorless, and ssade ap of oeOs and nothing but 
celk — membranoos bsgs more or iem flatteaed, 
and ooBlaiaingBO green matter (cblorophyll i. With 
a good pocket-lens the skin may be seen to be 
perforated with nnmerons pores. These are, of 
coviae, more readily seen nnder the microaoope, 
bot it is wen in all caam to see at tirst as mach as 
with a simple pocket-leas, and when yon 
DO BMire with it. then and not till 
then avail yoorselves of the oompoond microaoope. 
These pores are the breathing- pores or *' stomata^'^ 
throo^ wbich pam in eitber direction watery 
vapoars and fluid. Tbe skin of the leaf (barring 
the breathing pores, is mostly impervioos to 
water, and iu main otfice is the protection of 
the internal rtmctore. Soose say it does not 
absorb water as sach at all, and indeed in some 
esses it is so coated with wax, felted hairs, or 
other imperrions materuJ, that it cannot absorb 



it, ttue thrangh the 



the «| a 




itmJt is that hy 





to ceO, tin it 

it is ntilifed ] 

or, if lor the 

be eoavcysd to 

bark, the aeed, or the bidba, sr 

Potato; the liqaid 

The palp of the kaf then is af the 
to the plant, and to have it in good 
m or shoald be a principal aim of the 
This may bo aeeampli^ed by exposars to sm^ight 
by an adei|aate sapply of water, cfaaalinem to 

the lea( and aa mieqimto 
^ to the nataie of the 
ti'Tilar H^Tt 

Travoaiag the pnlp of the leaf in 
tiona, firam base to tip as in the Tnlip, or broken 
np into a network as in the Vialet, are the ao-caUed 
"veins" of the leal Tbe tens is as bad and 
misleading as it can weB be, bat it is in usiiisml 
and it is not quits so deterreat as the ** fibro* 
or the " libcro-bgaeons bondlm ! "^ 
These tibroos bandlea or threads oonsiBt partly of 
long vood-odls, which serve as a nspport to the 
pulp of the leaf, jtt>t as the bones of a bat s wiag 
to snppdK that 
a 



bandlea supply oomiaitt for the passage of flaid 
from place to places The pari of oomliiit is enacted 
by certain ** ressds," open tobes, not thickened hy^ 
woody deposit in the interior as in tbe tme wood- 
cells. 

It is DO part of oor preaent object to give fuller 
details of leaf -atmctare That nkay ooaae at a later 
stage. All that we wish to emphasise ia this place 
ia that the leaf is covered with a protectiTe skin, 
with which is associated a breathing 
that the green palp is the active maanfactory 
tbe Bsost important part of the work of the leaf in 
supplying food and fsTonrisg growth is earned on^ 
and that the " veins " act as mechanical sapports, 
whikt tbe associated vessels act as oondnita. 
Speaking broadly, all leaves have these three 
elemenu in greater or less abnndaDce, according to 
circamstances of climate, soil, exposare, &c. 

The gardener, if he has the growth of a spect> 
men plant in riew, must consider tbe reqairooMnts 
of ail three elements; bat if he is growing a 
Cabbsge, isy, for the palp of the leaf, he ad^ita 
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his pnctiM aooordingly , sod dovotea hii mtteDtion 
priocipkllj to supplyiDg tbe conditioD* f«TOUr*ble 
to rapid cell growUi. 

If it ii the fibre be tpecuilly wftnta be aoU 
accordingly, by witbholding moutnre and retaidiug 
growtb, and doing what he can to check tbe oelluUr 
and promote tbe growtb of tbe fibrons tiiiaea. 
S. Retaam. 



A CONIFER DISEASE. 

Ik 1SS8, Frofeiior Tnbenf detcribed a diaeaae 

attackbg tb« yoang sboote towardi the ■ammit of 

aaedlingi, also the lower twige of older pUnta of the 



and haa ahowo by artiticiat infectioD with it( 
coaidia that the Silver Fir, Spruce, and Larch, are 
aUo auiceptible to the diieaee. He bae also 
obaerved Janipenia commQuii with it* yonug ihooti 
killed, aadiclerotiaretembliiig thoie of B. DougUtii 
preteot. 

In this country a coniiderable number of >eed- 
liog Wellingtoniai have been killed, the aymptonu 
being in all letpect* identical with thoie indicated 
by Tnbeuf (fig. 31). The fiuigai, however, does not 
appear to be a new special ai mppoaed by Tnbenf, 
but bur old and well-known enemy, Sclerotinia 
Fuckeliana, tbe conidial for m of which is known a« 
BotrytiB clDwea. Behreni hae^arriTeid at a aimilar 



Preventive Toeamra. — When the diieaas onoe 
appeara, its spread ii very rapid, eipeoially during 
damp, cloudy weather in tbe ipring, owing to the 
rapid diffusion of conidia which attack the yoang 
tender leaves, the myceliam paaaingfrom thence into 
Iheahoot*. Spraying with dilate Bardeaui Mixture, 
orperhapa better, withaiolution known as "Violet- 
mixture " abonld be at once resorted to ai a oheck 
to the ipread of the pest ; all plante in the vicinity 
both heklthy and diieaaed, should be well aprayed, 
using a nozzle that givea a very fine spray, so that 
the material renuin* on tbe parte (prayed. 

Paat experience ahow* that plants onoe attacked 
invariably die, hence all aoch abonld be promptly 
removed and burned, as pruning the diaeaeed part* 
ia out of question in tbe case of most Coniten^ 
eepecially where tbe lead ia attacked, and this 
portion is usually the lirat to auffer. The ground 
should alao be well drenched with tbe apraying 
mixture, for which purpose a stronger solution may 
be nsed with advantage, otherwise the fallen 
leaves will oontrnne to furnish a crop of 



DiseMed ahoota and leaves after being kept in a 
dry box for four months, yielded a copious crop of 
oonidia after being maiitened and kept in a damp 
place for ten d»;t. Thia experiment pravea the 
neoeesity of removing from the ground all fallen 
leave* and shoots, as ederotia form abundantly in 
ancb dead portions of the plant. 

" Violet-miitnre," which is qnile aselfioaciona 
aa Bordeanx Mixtar«, adheree to foliage better 
than the Isat-oamed lolntion, and doea not leave a 
white depoait on tbe plaota aprayed. 

Copper Bolphit" .. 21b. 

Copper artnule 3 1b. 



e soluble in cold water. 



Forestry. 



Fm. 3t.~!IEQDUIA « 

I.— TwmlnnlnhMit .>r Baqiiols Rlgutoi it 

j!-l'ortlanofsB«|no'lal>nneh-lIh'tda 
1.— A giiittle KltroUuiii Imbedded la Uie 1 



Douglaa Fir. The diseaae ia characterised by tbe 
withering and cnrting up of tbe shoots, which soon 
become denuded of leaves, and eventually the 
entire plant dies. 

When the first symptoms of disease are observed, 
the portions attacked are seen to be covered with 
a dense outgrowth of grey mould, and after the 
Iwigs are dead numerous small black BtleroUa, 
about the size of a pin's head, nay be found em- 
bedded in the bark, and also in tbe tiaaue of 
diaeaaed, fallen leaves. 

Tubeuf named the parasite Botrytia DouglMii, 



conclusion to myself as to the identity of the 
fungus. 

ArtiScial inffction with conidia proved that 
the Scots Fir ia alao susceptible to tbe disease, 
and perhaps tbe same is trae of most Conifers ; 
plants belongingto other groups, as Vines, L'herriea, 
&o. , have also been recorded as having been 
artifioiBlly inoculated. On the whole, caniferona 
aeedlinga appear to auffer most, the disease often 
spreading rapidly, and doing much niisohief if not 
promptly checked. Tbe djtease has also been 
recorded aa occurring in the United State*. 



PARK CLUMPS OF TBEE3. 
To render a park olnmp really attractive, and 
in harmony with the prevailing surroundinga of 
ordinary park acenery inllhe Midlands or sontli 
of England, it must have a certain amount of 
resemblanoe to the clnnps or groups found ia 
natural forest scensry, for, after all, a park in ita 
honest form is only an open foreet deprived 
of its Ringher growths of brushwood and thicket, 
Smooth stretches of tuH dotted over with well- 
balanoed " specimen " trees, while pleasing enough 
in a way, and appropriate enough in the vicinity of 
the mansion or the pleasure-ground, cannot be oon- 
sidered as elements of ideal park soenei; unlea* 
relieved by parts more densely timbered, and of a 
wilder growth, which give the neoessarj* touch of 
Xature to the scene before as, and which carry out 
the idea of transition from the artittcially kept or 
dreesed grounds on the one hand, and the natural 
forest, heath, or chase, on the other- The clump 
is the connecting link between the single tree, and 
the larger area which lakes on tbia forest character 
more closely, and in small parks may have to take 
the plaoe of the latter entirely, owiug to want of 
space, or considerations connected with the view. 
Uennty, and a perfectly regular distribution of the 
treea (both of which have much the same effect), 
are objectionable features in such olumps, for they 
fail to conform to that broken and constantly 
varying character which is the chief beauty of porit 
timber. The most picturesque types of the latter 
are found in two or three trees standiug so dose 
together as to form but one crown between them, 
stunted or pollarded trees of great girth, treea 
which divide into two or three stems cloae to the 
ground, or stems with aged thorns or crab* 
springing from their bases — in short, anytbiog due 
to accidental causes, from which years of sub- 
sequent growth have removed tbe abruplnees 
or disfigurement without restoring to a normal 
condition. 
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How, than, can nmilar results be obtained in 
clamps formed by artificial means ? Certainly not 
in the manner described and condemned aboTe, 
as hondreds of instances can be found to prove. 
If a natural effect is really desired, these clamps 
moat be raised in somewhat the same way as 
Nature produces the results described, i.e., by a 
careless disregard of all formality and stereotyped 
methods of planting. A patch of thorns or 
brambles establishes itself, and under its pro< 
teetion a few seedling Oak, Ash, or Beech, manage 
to reach a few feet in height. In some instanoes, 
the whole group stands on a yard or two of ground, 
in others a greater distance separates them, and 
according to the space at their disposal, so is the 
ahape of the crown or crowns determined. A, C. F. 

{To fte oonHniud.) 



The WEEK'S Work, 



THE HABDY FBTJIT 0ABDSK. 

By A. Ward, Oftrdener, Stoke Edith Park, Hereford. 

Raspberry Plantations,— The time has arrived 
vhen the canes may be finally thinned, tipped, and 
tied either to stakes or wire trellises. The best 
results are obtained when the canes are fastened to 
trellises, as each cane then stands apart, and yields 
irvdt from top to bottom. A great crop of fruit 
inay be gathered when the canes are tied in fires or 
aixes, bending these over and fastening the canes 
from two stools to one stake. If the market method 
of growing Raspberries be adopted, no stakes are 
required, aa the rule is simply to shorten the canes 
to 4 feet, and leave four or five of the best on each 
stooL Some growers put a strand of raffia or 
string round the canes near the tops, so as to 
hold them together out of the way when horse- 
labour is employed to work the ground between 
the rows. Where stakes are used, the canes should 
he secured to them by means of tarred* twine or 
Osiers, but, in the case of a trellis, raffia or conmion 
bast is needed. If not already done, the canes of 
«utumn fruiting varieties should be cut down dose 
to the ground, the fruits coming on the current 
year's growth. Raspberries suooeed best on deeply- 
stirred and rather heavy soil, and as this is a crop 
that generally remains on the same piece of ground 
ior a number of years, new plots should be heavily 
manured and deeply dug. It is not too late to 
j>lant this month, providing the preparation of the 
plot is undertaken * forthwith. Superlative is a 
sterling variety to plant. Another is the new 
yellow-fruited variety, Guinea. The best autumn- 
truiters are October Red and BoUe de Fontenay. 
•Semper Fidelis— very aoid— sod Northumberland 
Fillbasket are good either for field or garden. 
Newly-planted canes should always be cut down to 
within 3 inches of the soil in all cases before or soon 
4tf ter planting. 

Trte- Protection, — ^The frosty weather has given 
the Apricots a needful check, for the buds were 
swelling fast before it came. When the flower- 
buds are forward ill this month as they are this 
year, there is a danger that hard frosts will destroy 
■Sk great number. If the wall is furnished with 
coping of glass, or of boards, and these are now 
in position, fish-netting may be let fidl in double or 
treble thicknesses from the copings, and kept off 
from the wall by means of poles whenever danger 
to the flowers is feared. With regard to Peaches, 
Plums, &c., there is full time to make provision for 
their protection. 

THE OBOHID H0U8ES. 

Bj W. H. TooMO, Qrobid Oronrer to Sir FaansaioK Wisas, 
Bart, OUrs Lawn, last Bhesn. 

Dendrobium Wardianum, D. nobi/e, dee. — Various 
Dendrobinms are imported at this season, and those 
whose stock needs to be replenished would do well 
to secure a fresh supply as early in the season as 
possible, so that the whole of the growing season 
may be utilised for their establishment. D. Ward- 
ianum is a notoriously short-lived species under 
•cultivation, and an^ obtained now may be put 
into pans at once, just large enough to hold the 
base, filling in with crocks to near the rim, 
surfacing with peat and sphagnum-moas in equal 
proportions. Secure the old bulbs to the wires, so 



that they will not sway and loosen the base, but 
when the youn|[ growths develop, allow these to 
droop as they will. Suspend the pans in a light 
structure where a temperature of 55** to 65^ is 
maintained, and until root action has commenced 
afford only sufficient water to keep alive the 
sphMnum-moss. The above remarks apply equally 
to D. crassinode, D. nobile, D. Findleyannm, 
D. aureum, D. lituiflorum, D. Devoniannm, D. 
primulinum, and D. crepidatum, which, however, 
require stove-tres(tment wbilst growing. 

Hiunias, — At this season repotting should be 
performed as soon as the roots appear, and the 
young growtba have made an inch of growth. The 
potting compost may consist of two parts fibrous- 
peat, and one of fibrous loam and chopped sphag- 
num-moss, a small portion of pulverised cow- 
dung, together with a good sprinkling of very 
small crocks and sand. Let aU old material and 
roots be removed to within 2 inches of the base of 
each pseudo-bulb ; having done this, select S-in^h 
pots for a strong, single pseudo-bulb, or a 7-inoh 
one for three or more pseudo-bulbs, aooordins to 
their strength. Place a large crock over the hole 
at the bottom of the pot, insert a stake in the 
centre, and more crocks, nearly filling the pot, and 
over these place a layer of rough spbagnum-moss, 
and afterwards the bulbs, t3ring these to Uie 
stake. The compost should then be filled in to 
nearly the level of the rim, [and over the base of the 
new growth. The material should be made 
moderSbely firm, well incorporated, and the growths 

Elaoed so aa to look ootwardly from the oentre. 
a order not to excite the plants unduly, place 
them in a light, not over- warm position, say the 
warm end of a Cattleya-house ; afford a slight 
sprayiuff occasionally, especially on bright morn- 
ings, and increase the amount of moisture aa the 
season advances. When the roots reach the sides 
of the pots, water in good quantity may be applied 
whenever there are appearances of dryness. 

PUUmt humilis. — As this species flowers till 
this month, repotting may be done when the 
flowers fade. Other species are repotted in 
November. If the compost is well preserved, and 
other circumstances are favourable, nothine need 
be done before growth has made considerable 
progress, when a top-dressing of chopped moss and 
sand may be afforaed. Those requiring removal 
from the pots should be taken out in dumps, and 
not seperatel^, as with the other species, the 
decayed materials and dead roots being picked off. 
Let the clumps be inserted in pans three-parts 
filled with clean crocks, and above these place a 
compost consisting of Orchid -peat two parts, 
fibrous-loam one part, and chopped moss one 
part ; sufficient finely-broken crocks and sand 
being used as will give free outlet for water. The 
plants when repotted should be stood in the 
Alasdevallia-house near the roof. Afford water 
sparingly through a tine rose water-can, and after 
growth has begun to progress freely, a more liberal 
supply will be needed. 

PUwnes lagenaria and Wallichiana growing in 
the same house are making steady progress, but 
these need only as much water as will iLoep the 
compost moist. 

P. maculcUa growing in the Cattleya-house 
should be afforded water more liberally, it being in 
a more advanced stage, but saturation of the 
materials should be avoided, or the tips of the 
leaves will turn of a brown colour. 

General remarks, — Extremes of outside tempera- 
ture occur at this season, and damping-down and 
applying water call for much care on the part of 
the cultivator, or those in charge of the plants ; 
much evaporation of moisture oocun when strong 
fire-heat is used at night, still, no more water than 
is necessary should he thrown about the floor in 
the afternoon. Air may be admitted by the 
ventilators near the floor whenever the conoitions 
are favourable, closing them early in the afternoon. 
Plants in a dormant condition should not be excited 
by exposure to high temperatures and a saturated 
atmosphere. 

PliANTS TTNBEB GLASS. 

By T. Bdwabdb, Foreman, Boyal Plant Oardena, Frogmore. 

Conservatory and Greenhouse, — There being at 
this season an abundance of plants available to 
keep these houses bright, the first opportunity 
should be taken to remove those which have got 
past their best, or are no longer needed. Re-arrange 



the plants occasionally, and where ^ convenient, 
group a family — say Nardssi in variety— in one 
mass. Many plants are far more effective in a 
group than when mixed with others, and a thorough 
change can thus be easily made, which is always 
refreshinff to the eye. During cold weather, venti- 
lation wul require careful attention, the fii'es being 
stepped, or the heat diverted from the pipes, u 
the day is likely to be sunny. The application of 
water should be made early in the forenoon, 
remembering that a rather dry atmosphere is favour- 
able to the endurance of the flowen. Solanums 
may, when removed, be cut over, and then stood 
in pits out of the reach of frost, planting them out 
later on. Libonias only require the shoots to ber 
shortened, and the plants cut in proper shape; 
place in a cool-house, and repot them later 
on. Let the faded Bowers and seed-vessels of 
Azaleas be picked off, and the plants encouraged 
to grow by placing them in a house having a tem- 
perature of 55* to 60" (rising to 70* with sun-heat), 
freely ssrringing the heads in the morning, and 
early in the afternoon. 

/V)rcifi47-Aotia«.— Continue to place bulbs. Aza- 
leas, Lilac, Deutzias, &c., in heat, and remove to 
cooler quarters all subjects as soon as the flower- 
buds begin to show colour. Hippeaatrum bulbs 
may now be shaken out of the exhausted soil, and 
repotted into 4^, 5, and 6-inch pots, according to 
the size of the bulbs. Hippeastrums require to be 
potted in a free, open compost, with plenty of sand 
added, and to be plunsed in a gentle bottom-heat, 
such as that afforded by tanner's bark. Oak- 
leaves, Ac. 

Cyclamens,— 'The seedlings raised in the autumn 
of last year and now standing in pans and boxes 
should be potted into 60*s, and encouraged to make 
slow, steady progress, by affording a temperature 
of 55** to 60**, and keeping them near to the glass, so 
that no drawing of the Imf -stalks occurs. 

Imantophyllums (C/iwot).— The flowers will be 
improved in colour if the plants are afforded liquid 
manure liberally. When in flower, these plants 
may be safely placed in the cool conservatory. 

Pelargoniums should now be placed in their 
flowering-pots, and be freely aired when the weather 
is mild. 

Fuchsias may be re-potted as may be found 
necessary, and the shoots stopped. 

Hoses in Pots, — The plants which are intended to 
flower in the month of May, should now be pruned 
and started, assuming that the potting was per- 
formed in Uie autumn, and the pots have been 
plunged in coal-aahes. Let the pots be washed, 
and the surface stirred with a pointed stick. A 
temperature of 50° to 55* will suit the plant for 
the present. 

THE FLOWEB 0ABDSK. 

By J. Bbmbow, Gardener to the Karl of nohester, Abbotabory 

Caatle, Dorset 

Coniferous Trees, — Almost every species of 
Conifer which may have lost the point of the stem 
from any cause may have the symmetry of the 
tree restored by selecting a well placed lateral 
shoot, and fixing it to an upright stick fastened to 
the stem with twine over a few caoutchouc bands. 
The leader being fixed in its place, vigorous side 
growths about the apex of the tree should be cut 
tiack slightly. Conifers of dense growth, as Juniper, 
Cupreesus, and Biota are frequently weighed down 
wiui snow, in which event the branches should be 
forthwith tied back with strong tarred cord, thus 
avoiding the loss of branches not easily replaced. 
Young trees may now be easily staked, the ground 
havins become moistened by rain and snow. The 
use of strong Oak-quartering with the flat sidea 
to the tree, or of three Ash-stakes joined at the top, 
are useful modes of staking trees. Care must oe 
exercised, however, in tying the trees so aa not to 
allow the bark to be injured by friction. 

Propagation and CtUtvre of Yuccas, — Varieties 
of Y. filamentosa and Y. gloriosa are among the 
most useful that may be planted in the sub-tropioal 
garden, and if given a little care durins and 
immediately following frost, they will prove luurdy 
and long-lived. Yuccas are effective when used aa 
'*dot '* plants in large beds on the lawn, or when 
planted by the side of paths adjacent to the 
mansion. Grouped together on raised mounds, 
with Daffodils, Snowdrops, Chionodoxas, &c., grow- 
ing under them, or planted here and there on the 
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sunny aide of thnibberiea where the bend or belt 
of shrube forma a bold front, they will be Admired. 
Yuccas are not very particular as to soil. They 
succeed in a sandy loam, enriched with thoroughly- 
rotted manure, and made porous by the addi- 
tion of a good proportion of old mortar-rubble. 
P^nagation can be easily effected from Uie . root- 
stock, by taking up now any very old roots of 
plants that are broken or decayed. When such 
roots are examined, there will be found clustered 
about them many buds or points similar to thoae 
of a Jerusalem Artiohoke. Each of these should 
be so severed with a sharp knife as to secure to 
the growth a good heeL Pot them separately into 
5-inch or 6-in<m pots, and use a compost of sandy 
loam and leaf soil. Manure at this stase might 
cause decay. Plunge them doeely together in a 
'hotbed of leaves, and inve them a thorough water- 
ing, which will be sufficient till growth has com- 
menced. Spray the leaves occasionally on bright 
*day8. It is necessary occasionally to remove aged 
plant»owing to decay or other cause, and in such 
> 0M ps the larse growths may be treated as cuttings. 
They ,shoula to severed with a saw at a point 
where the growth is sound, inunediately below the 
leaves. At Abbotsbury this method of increasing 
the stock is in every respect successfuL The opera- 
tion should not be commenced until May or June. 
A bed or border in full sunshine should be prepared 
in the meantime for the cuttings. Baise the soil 
above the level, and use a compost of two parts leaf 
soil, adding one part loam and one part grit. Make 
this firm by treading it. Plant the cuttings firmly 
\x7 using a spade, aod placing them against the side 
of a trench, subsequently treading the soil in — or 
make a large hole with a crow-bar ; in either 
case insert the cuttings up to the leavef* or collar, 
(and give them a soaking of water. Thaj will make 
roots during the first year, and may be afterwards 
planted in permanent positions. During such severe 
weather as the present, even though the plants 
mny^haveibeen tied up, or given what protection is 
necessary by means of bracken or similar material, 
a close watch must be maintained. Directly a 
thaw occurs, the tissues of the stems becomes 
relaxed, and the plants may collapse through being 
top-heavy, if not well supported with stakes and 
props. Mats may be used to prevent a too rapid 
thawing of the stems. Experience gained a few 
years ago during a spell of 20** of frost, proved that 
when the stems, after bending over to the ground, 
where replaced and supported, no injury resulted, 
but otherwise the plants would have been disfigured, 
or broken off entirely. 



THB KITOHEN 0ABDEN. 

By A (hunuv, Oardener to Oaptain HoLroaD, WastomMrt, 
TtttbuTf. Olonoaatersbire. 

Rhvbaarh, — Every third year a part of the stock 
of roots should be re-planted ; and if it be deemed 
advisable, the position of the bed should be 
altered. It is well to have at the least some part 
of the stock in the full sunshine. Rhubarb may 
be grown in the same position for several years, 
providing the soil is of good depth. For several 
years I have adopted the following plan, and found 
It to answer. A portion of a bed is lifted yearly 
for forcing, and the ground is manured and trenched, 
and the surface left in a rough state till the present 
month. I then lift and divide a number ox strong 
crowns, plant the pieces each with a bud at 5 feet 
apart in ground that has been trenched, and 
cover the entire surface with a S-inoh layer of spent 
Mushroom-bed dung. The Rhubarb plant suffers 
if the stalks be puUed too severely, so that it is 
necessary to plant sufficient roots to yield a fair 
supply without having to be severe on the plants. 

Ohkory, — ^As the supply of Endive and other 
■aladings becomes short, Chicory will fill the gap 
between the late and the early-sown Lettuces. 
The roots of Chicory should be lifted, and the tops 
trimmed off to within an inch of the crown, and 
the roots placed in li^^ht soil in boxes or pots in a 
Mushroom-house, or m pits from which all light is 
excluded and there is a warmth of 60°. Not many 
roots should be forced at one time, the leaves be- 
ooming coarse and tough if left to grow to any 
great length. If the young leaves are not cut too 
close to the crowns, a second and more tender crop 
may sometimes be obtained from forced roots. The 
common and the large-rooted are good, useful 
varieties, but the Witloof has the largest heads. 

Onions (autumn-aoum)," Larger bulbs and a more 
even crop are produced from seed sown in beds or 



pits, and transplanted into a plot of ground which 
has been well trenched and manured, than when 
sown in the open g^und and thinned afterwards. 
Onion -pLaots in pits and frames should not be 
ooddlea, so that when weather is sufficiently mild 
they may be planted outaide without fear of a 
check. The lines of Onions in the open always 
require the soU to be made firm by tntmpling on 
either side carefully, and some soot spread over the 
land in order to prevent the worms from drawing 
down the leaves. 

Spinach. — The prickly -seeded variety has with- 
stood the winter well so far, and as an aid to 
growth weeds should be kept under, and guano, 
sulphate of ammonia, or any other fertiliser, 
sprinkled between the rows, and lightly hoed or 
forked into the soiL In the spring sow seeds of 
the Victoria Improved round-leaved Spinach on 
land in a warm site. 

^mtjM.— Seeds of Carter's Early Forciuff (in 
shape like a Mammoth Radish), an exoeUent 
variety, and Early Milan, should now be sown in 
pits on mild bottom-heat, the bed consisting of 
light soil, compacted by a light treading, or by 
being patted with the spade. Sow in rows 9 in. 
apart, and during the continuance of frosty 
weatheir, cover the glass with mats and litter, air 
being freely afforded in mild weather, after the 
seeds are germinated. Never let the plants flag 
for lack of water. 

JTltUlTS UNDEB 0IaA88« 

By J. BoBBBTs, Gardener to the Dake of Portland, Welbeck 

Abbey, Worksop. 

TamtUos. — Where a light house occupjring a 
sunny position is at the command of the gardener, 
the first batch may now be planted in boxes and 
brought as near to the glass as may be convenient. 
Boxes having a width and depth of 10 inches, and 
3 or 4 feet in length, are convenient for the pnr^ 
pose. To fill them, employ good fibiy loam and 
Done-meal, with the addition of a little burnt 
garden refuse. Select sturdy plants that have 
been grown under cool conditions from late autumn- 
sown plants, and place them 1 foot apart in the 
boxes, and the same distance from the glass. 
Keep a steady temperature of 60*", and a rather dry 
atmosphere, and afford free ventilation in mild 
weather. Any plants raised in the autumn from 
seed, and which are now in flower or fruit, may be 
shifted into pots, stopped at the fourth truss, and 
pushed forward for an early supply. 

Vines, — Late Vines from which the fruit was 
deared, and the Vines pruned in December, are in 
a fit condition for starting. Any renovating should 
have been completed at pruning-time, and nothing 
should now remain but to keep the borders steadily 
moist. An early start is of great advantage to 
late Grapes in affording a long season of growth, 
and the time to ripen the fruit in early autumn under 
favourable conditions; and the expenditure of 
a Uttle extra outlay for fuel necessary for an early 
start is well repaid later on. 

Pot- Vines. — The early Vines now rooting freely 
will require more liberal applications of water, and 
the plants with rapidly-swelling fruit will be 
benefited by clear liquid manure being applied 
alternately with clear water. When a good 
bed of coarse material, consisting of fibry- 
loam and dung has been made, in which the 
roots may extend through the bottoms of the 

Sits, this should be kept in a healthy, moist con- 
tion. The temperature may be raned to 65'' at 
night and 75** by day, aod advantage taken of 
sunny days to maintain a good degree of heat for 
as long a period as possible. 

Second Early Vineries. — Let the Vines be re- 
lieved of superfluous bunches, sufficient being 
left on the Vines to admit of a slight re- 
duction after the fruit is set. Keep a night 
temperature of 65"* during the flowering period, 
and a few degrees higher during the day. A 
dryish atmosphere and free ventilation should be 
afiforded during the early part of the day, in order 
to have the pollen in a dry condition by midday, 
when a gentle tap on the rod or lateral will set it 
free in clouds. This is sufficient to ensure a per- 
fect set, except in cases where the stigma gets 
covered with a globule of moisture. Where an 
examination reveals this condition, the bunches 
should be sharply tapped, following up the tapping 
direotly afterwards by an application of pollen from 



some free-setting variety. Thinning should be 
commenced as soon as possible after the pollen ia 
exhausted. The berries which are best set always 
swell to the largest size, and are easily distinguished 
in the earliest stage by having strong foot-stalks. In 
thinning bunches of Grapes, a bold hand is very 
desirable, and the work should be carried out at 
one operation — nothing exhausting Vines more 
than leaving double the quantity of berries required 
in a bunch, which wUl have to be removed after the 
stoning period is passed. After thinning, every 
care must be taken to keep the foliage in perfect 
health, and any bare q>aoes on the trellis should 
be filled-in with younc laterals which carry no 
bunches. Careful venuiallon will be necessary to 
prevent odd currents of air injuring the tender 
skins of the berries. Avoid an excess of atmo- 
spheric moisture, as it tends to produce foliage 
deficient in substanoe ; give it most freely during 
bright sunny weather. 



THE APIABT. 



By SxpsaT. 

Condition of Bets. — A great deal of unnecessary 
harm is done at this season of the year by 
anxious bee-keepers disturbing their bees. It doea 
no good, but, on the contrary, it does much harm. 
If you are sure they have not sufficient food, place 
candy cake on the top bars, but do so very quietly 
and quickly, so that the bees are not disturbed. 
If this is neatly done, all will be well, but to cause 
the bees to come out in cold weather means loss of 
time, and this is sure to be shown by the stocks 
being weak in the spring ; and by the time they 
have built themselves up, the honey flow is over. 
All hives should be examined once a week, to 
ascertain if the roofs are watertight (of course, iron 
roofs would not need it at all), to remove damp 
cloths and afford fresh ones. The bee-master 
will, after he has wrapped up his bees, place on 
the roof several layers of newspaper, which form 
an excellent covering, particularly if he have an 
additional cover of waterproof sheeting, which can 
be obtained for a few pence from any waterproof 
maker. 

Supers for the Sjn^ng. — The present is a good 
time to get in readiness all supers, ftc, for spring 
use, scrubbing them vrith boiling- water and soda. 
Hives should also be got in reamness for swarms^ 
not leaving the work till the hives are wanted. 

Honey. — All sections that are not sold should 
be examined, and idl '* weeping " sections carefully 
cleaned, or good money will w lost by the honey 
running over them ; and, lastly, all sections should 
be placed on the market perfectly dry. 



Variorum. 



The Vine in Uruguay.— From a recent 
report by the Uruguayan Bureau of Agriculture, 
we learn that in the Carelones department, in 
1896-97, there were 230,200 American Vines in 
nurseries, and 617,800 at the end of August last. 
The number of Vines transplanted and growing 
were, for 1896 97, some 149,000, and for the year 
ending in August last 196,334. The amount of 
Grapes produced in the department increased 
last year to 383,530 kilogrammes — showing that 
the pest of the phylloxera had actually increased 
the production, owing to the restoration of 
vineyards and the augmented acreage devoted 
to their culture. In the department of Monte 
Video the plants in nurseries, in 1896-97, 
were 1,288,800 of the American variety, and 
2,826,100 in 1899. The Vines transplanted in the 
former period were 262,000, and in the latter term 
104,300. The smallness of the latter figure, com- 
pared with the former, is due to grafting— there 
having been 12,700 Vines grafted in the nurseries, 
and 379,782 in the vineyards. The production of 
Grapes in 1896-97 was 938,400 kilogrammes ; for 
last year the production was 1,481,740 kilogrammes. 
It will thus be seen that the joint vineyards have 
improved in production, notwithstanding the plague 
of the vine-louse, and this improvement is due to 
restoration of Vines and increase in number of 
vineyards. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 



AOVCRTISCMENTS thOMld b« Mnt to tiM PUBLISHER. 

t.ett«rt for Publication, m ioiU aa fptd«Miu andjplautt Jbr 
wm^, tkould bf oddmatd to tiU EDITOR. 41, Welllns. 
ton Streot, Covont Qardon, London. CouMMmiooMona 
fAonkl If wstrmr oir on iids oitlt or tbs papsm, 
•Ml M tarty i» UU wmIe om fOtMU, and duty HyiMd by 
tiUwrilir. ^dMirwi, |]Uf<yfiati(ivvmiio<b«]r{iiit«l,b«U 
kqil M a yiioraiitM^0ood>blMi. 

7k« Mitor doif nol nfulfrlait to pay /br any WNfrAiiltoiw, 
or to Titum uiMmd ooMimiiioafioiu or iOmlralloiM, ftmlm 
by 9p9ciftl flrraiiyiimiif. 

OmsI Nowt.— GorrMfxmdfnlf wOl yrtol^ obKy* by widiNy 
to tiU Alitor «cNiy inMUgmet qf local M>mto Utily to bf 
4^ iHterwt to owr nodsv, or qf ony matttn wkUk U U 
dttinbU to bring wndor tho noUot of hoHicuUwritta. 

Illfittratlont.— T%» XcUtor «»iO tha/nkfuUv fiWfM ond 9tUci 
photogtxipha or drcMPinyt, mUabU fitr roproikuiUmt of 
yordtnf, vr of umarkabU jrfantt, flowon, lnt«, de.; b«< 
A« oomioC b« respontiUffar low or if\^ry. 

Nonvtpapers.— <?orvMpofidMlf twiiiiiy Wiwi^jwri dkoitZd be 
oanhdtomarli'tJUpaingmghtiktgwiakfkiMdUortoom, 



APPOINTMENTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 



r Annual rrteeting of the Kew Ooild 
THURSDAY, Feb. 22 ■[ in the Garden Library, Kew, «t 

V 8f.1i. 

8ALE& 

MOVDAY, Feb 19.— FruH Treea. Palms. Riaea, Hardy 
Perranlala, &c^ at Protherue & Horria' Rooma. 

WBDNBSDAY. Pbb. 21. — Japaoeae Liliaa, Palm Seeda, 
ContiAfmtal Planta, Herbaeeous Planta, Ac, at Pro- 
theroe & Morria' Rooms. 

TRIDAY. Feb. 28.— Imported and EsUbliabed Ozvbida at 
Protheroe ft Morria' Rooma. 



AvsRAOS Tkmpkraturx for tbe enaning week, deduced from 

Obaenrationa of Forty-three Teara, at CUawlck.— SS'l". 
▲orvAL Tempbratdrbb :— 

LoMDOH.— FeOniary 14 (6 P.M.) : Max. 89»; Mln. 83®. 

Cold thaw ; rain ; aleet. 
Pbovihcm.— February 14 (6 p.m.) : Max. 42», Weat Ireland ; 
Miu. 34°, Home Gonntiea. 



The Royal ^HE annual meeting was held ou 
Horticultural Tuesday last in the Lindley 
^^^^7- Library, Sir Trevor Lawrence 
presiding. The Report, the greater portion of 
which was printed in our columns last week, 
was made the subject of running comment 
by the President, who indeed may pride him- 
self ou the progress the Society has made. 
Sir Trevor deserves the gratitude of the Fel- 
lows for the way in which, through evil re- 
port and good report, he has stuck to the 
Society. Now that there is once more a 
vacancy in the list of Victoria Medallists, we 
hope Sir Trevor will be induced to overcome 
his scruples, and place himself where he ought 
to be — at the head of that select body. 

The sum spent on the Library, small though 
it be in proportion to the income of the Society, 
is nevertheless well expended, and the grati- 
tude of the Trustees and of the Fellows at large 
may be tendered to the Council for this most 
judicious expenditure. 

The new Charter again proves to have been 
less expensive than we had imagined. We 
have not seen its provisions, but from all we 
learn, it must be a great improvement on its 
predecessors. The bye-laws will require very 
careful manipulation, and we hope every 
facility will be given for their considera- 
tion before they are sought to be officially 
promulgated. Every effort should be made by 
the Council to keep in touch with the Fellows. 
We mention this because no intimation — at 
least we saw none — was given of the proposed 
alterations in the Council : ** No other nomina- 
tion having been received, there is no occasion 
under the new Charter to issue a balloting- 
sheet." The Fellows, no doubt, ought to have 
known, but as a matter of fact they either did 
not know, or they ignored the fact, that it was 



open to them to have nominated a member of 
Council. Again, the sentence above cited in- 
duces us to ask when the new Charter came 
into op)eration? If on November 19, 1899, 
there was plenty of time to have made the fact 
known. 

Nothing but approval can be felt for the 
selections made ; but another year we trust due 
notice will be given, so that if by chance the 
outside FeUows desire to exercise their right, 
they may be able to do so without incurring the 
risk of being too late. 

The proposed removal of the experimental- 
garden from Chiswick, on the occasion of the 
centenary of the Society in March, 1904, is 
obviously a matter for serious consideration. 
The cost of obtaining land, and of re-erecting 
the houses and pits in a new situation, will be 
so laige, that even if special aid be forthcoming, 
we cannot look forward to the prospect without 
apprehension. 

The uprooting of old ties and traditions may 
be only a matter of sentiment ; but even if that 
be so, sentiment is not without influence. 
, The number of Fellows who visit Chiswick is 
not large, and if the garden be removed further 
afield, the diminution will no doubt be 
accentuated. 

It is satisfactory to note that in connection 
with the proposed new Chiswick, the Council 
hope to establish a horticultural college that 
shall become a real centre of horticultural 
education. We have always urged the neces- 
sity for such a school| and there is no doubt 
but the work in oonnection therewith could be 
most fittingly done by the Royal Hortictdtuiml 
Society. 

The finances of the Society are most encou- 
raging, there being a surplus upon the working 
last year of £1751. This is larger than in any 
previous year, and the number of Fellows at 
the present time is greater than ever. 

For a report of the general annual meeting, 
see p. 110. 

Some people appear to entertain 
BxamiBations. entirely wrong notions as to the 
purpose of such an examination 
as that conducted by the Royal Horticultural 
Society. Some think it is not practical enough, 
others would confine it simply to the subject of 
the courses of lectures on particular subjects, 
often not more than six, which the candidate may 
of may not have had the opportunity of listening 
to. Some talk as if the passing of an exami- 
nation and the acquisition of a certificate, 
immediately qualified the candidate to take a 
head-gardener's place, or the post of superin- 
tendent of some gardening institution. Would 
they expect some newly-fledged M.D. at once 
to take the charge of a large hospital? or a 
middy to take command of a battleship ? And 
yet this is representative of what some people 
expect. In a pursuit like gardening, experi- 
ence is the great teacher ; but how can you 
expect a youth or maiden of sixteen or eighteen 
to have experience — that is a plant of slow 
growth. 

What then is the object of the examination ? 
Simply to direct the studies and control the 
education of the candidate in such a way that 
he may be imbued with scientific method, and 
learn the importance and co-relation of cer- 
tain facts and inferences. This discipline is 
certain to be useful to him in after life. It 
will give purpose and direction to his work, 
enable him to gain experience with greater 
facility, and apply it with greater readiness. 

In some quarters it is recommended that the 



examinations for these young students should 
be more practical, that the candidates should, 
in presence of the examiner, undertake the 
potting of an Orchid, the grafting of a fruit tree, 
and so forth. This we think is a mistake. 
Such a test should come not as a preliminary 
matter, but after the candidate has passed his 
examination in the principles of his art. Two 
or three years would not be too long an interval 
between the entrance examination and the 
practical test. The interval, of course, should 
be filled up by practical work in the garden. 
The entrance examination should, in our opinion, 
be almost if not entirely devoted to the prin- 
ciples of gardening, with only incidental 
reference to its practice. 

Teachers and examiners should recognise the 
fact that the object is not to turn out accom- 
plished scientLsta, nor to produce head-gardeners 
at eighteen years of age, but men with 
sufficient knowledge of botany and allied 
sciences to enable them to benefit by their 
8nl>sequent course of practical training, and 
profit by their gradually gained experience. 



Mr. J. B. CARRUTHER8, ason of Mr. William 
CarrutherSv formerly. Keeper of the Botanical 
Departmoit, British Museum, has been i^ipointed 
AnistaQt-Dtreotor and Mycologist at the Botanical 
Gardens, Peradeniya. 

Sir John Lubbock is to be heooeforth known 
as Lord Avebury. 

The Duke of Portland has updertakan to 
preside at the sixty-first AnnivMrsary Festival of 
the Gaideners' Royal Benevolent Institutkm at the 
Whitehall Rooms oo May 18 next 

Presentation.— Mr. J. Babsox, general fore- 
man at Eastnor Castle gardens, is leaving that 
place to become gardener to the Eari of Sandwich, 
and on the 8th inst. the garden staff presented 
their departing coUeagne with a handsome tea and 
coffee service. Mr. Geo. Mullens, head gardener, 
made the presentation, and expressed the hope of 
all the employ^* in the garden that Mr. Barson 
would be succeesfnl in his new position. The 
Eastnor Castle Cricket Club alao wished Mr. 
Barson success, and made a presentation of a 
marble timepiece. 

Retirement of Mr. A. Henderson, of 

ThORESBY. — On the death of his noble employer. 
Earl Manv£R8, Mr. Henderson had an annuity 
left him, and be resigns his charge of the gardens 
at Thoresby after thirty-eight years pleasant and 
happy service, daring which long period of time he 
has always received the greatest of kindness from 
the family. His foreman, William Robertson, is 
his successor. 

Mr. J. W. Watt, a son of Mr. Watt, of the 
firm of Messrs. Little k Ballantyne, Carlisle, is 
about to embark to South Africa as a trooper in the 
Imperial Yeomanry, and the employes of the firm 
have presented Mr. Watt with an address, demon- 
strating their appreciation of his patriotic con- 
duct, and expressing their hope that when he has 
done his duty, he may be spared to return to this 
country in safety. Additional addresses have been 
presented to Mr. Watt by the representatives of 
the seed department and of the office. 

Sir Michael Foster, M.P. — The country 

may be congratulated on the election of Sir 
Michael Fo.ster as representative in parliament 
for the University of London. He is a typical 
representative for the moat advanced and pro- 
gressive of our universities, and, as a man of 
business, as well as for his scientific habits of 
thought, will be a valaable addition to the Hoase. 

Mr. H. J. Elwes. F.R.S.— Much sympathy is 
felt for Mr. Elwks, of Andoversford, whose son has 
been seriously wounded in South Africa. 
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Hhooodendron or an de.— Among the Him«- 
layma tpedra of Rbododendroii of doabttnl hmrdi- 
nen in ifais ocniatry, exceptiog in tba weatem and 
•onth-we(t«m maritime ooanties, few finar white- 
flovand onn exiit thui R. grands. The plant 
powona flower* 2 to 3 inebea in length, and 
12 to 2 1 inehea in diameter, having a very ehort 
calyx, obaovrely lobed, and • corolla limb of tome- 
what abort a^manta. It flow«n in the mouth of 
Uuch. The leaTaa are nearly flat, glabrona, and 



annoonoed that on the occaaion of the forthcoming 
International Exhibition is Parli, an International 
Conf^reaa of Botany will be held there from 
October 1 to 10, both datea inclouTB. The snb- 
acription for memberahip haa been fixed at 20 f., 
and thoae who may be ileairooa of taking part in 
the prooeedingi are deaired to conmnnicate with 
M. Benri Hua, Tr^torier da Congr^ International 
de Botaniqne 0^«ral, 2, Rne de Villeneiel, Paria. 
Mr. Oeobqr Massh, F.L.3., exhibited lantem- 



they were both native planta, aa the former ia 
indigenous on the wett ooMt of France, and on the 
north cout a* far at Cherbourg and Barflanr, while 
the latt«r is a native of Weet France aa tar north 
aa Vend^ and reappeara on the coatt of the 
Netherlandt. He Enggeated that the former had 
been paaaad over, owing to ita reaemblanoe to P. 
canarienait ; the lattw owing to itt incoDipionona 
habit, ita early flowering, and the fact that it growt 
on the lower aX'Oiftt of the eliSt in an nofieqnent«d 



Fid. 32. — BHODODBKDRON tlBAKDE. 

(From % photigriph tikm In ths Omnlcni at Otbartou Hiddt, Workup.) 



«E deep green tint above and tilrery beneath. It 
f[rowa to a height of 31) feet in ita native habitat. 
l^e'tpedet i* figured in the Botanical Magazine, 
i. S054, aa R. aigenteum. Onr iUuntration (fig. 32) 
ia after a photograph aent ns by Mr. Foljambe's 
late head gardener at Oaberton Manor. Worluop, 
and ahoWB a large plant in bloom atanding in a 
glaathouae. 

LlNNEAN SOCIETV.— On the occaaion of the 
meeting held on February 1, IPOO, Dr. A. UU:<Tncn, 
F.R.S., preaideot, in the chair, the President 



alidea in illuatration of hfa paper on the origin of 
the Buidiomycelea, the anbstance of which had 
been commnnioated at the laal meeting, and raoapttu- 
lated the conclusiona at which he bad arrived. A 
diicuation followed, in which Profeaaor Tbail., 
Mr. C. B. Clarke, and Profeaaor Fabuer took 
part Mr. Cecil R, P. A^oBEwa, M.A., exhi- 
bited two non-Britiah Graaaee which he had fonnd 
laat year in the Hhannel Iilanda— Phalaria mioor, 
Retz., from aondy shore* and flelda in Guernsey 
andAldemeyj and Milium acabrum. Marl., from 
the cliffa of Ouemiey. He maintained that 



part of the island. A diacnaaion followed, in wUek 
Ueasrs. Jauks Grovbs and 0. C. Druci joined, 
and Mr. Andrkws replied. Mr. R. Mobton Mid- 
DLETOH, F.L.S., ebowed diven forms of Aspleninm. 
Bradleyi from the moontaios of Tenneasea. 



The Banded SctRPUS.—Wbenalludingtalhia 
plant la«t week, we unfortnnatelv entirely over- 
looked a more deflnite and aatiifactory o 
cation to our own column* ia lS83r voL 
p. 168, from the pen of Mr. GlOROB NlCBuL 
May he forgive our inadvertence. 
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Horticulturists about Croydon, thoagli 

posaesiiDg two societies which have ooDctraed 
themselves only with holding exhibitions in the 
summer and autamn, have enjoyed no facilities for 
the mutual improvement of themselves by means of 
debate. A correspondent a few months ago called 
attention to this fact in our pages, and so another 
society has been formed in Croydon, and will be 
known as the Croydon and District Horticultural 
Mutual Improvement Society. Meetings will be 
held monthly, and the first is to take place in the 
Sunflower Coffee Tavern on Tuesday evening next, 
whoi a paper will be read by Mr. Geo. Gokdon. 
Sixty members have been enrolled. Onr correspon- 
dent who first drew attention to the subject has 
been elected President, and the Secretary is Mr. 
John Greooby, 60, Canterbury Road, Croydon. 

Cedars of Lebanon.— " Close to the hall 
(West Wycombe) are two very large and beautiful 
Cedars of Lebanon, both of them being then (August) 
in cone. One is considerably older than the other, 
and the tint of the foliage is different. The girth of 
the largest tree at 5 ft. from the ground was found 
to be 71 inches (quarter girth), or nearly 24 ft., the 
largest Cedar ever seen by any arboriculturist pre- 
sent. At Houghton Hall, in Norfolk, the members 
had seen a Cedar, in 1897, with a girth of 17 feet 
10 inches. Next year, at Edenhall, they saw two 
which measured 22 feet 8 inches, and 22 feet 4 inches 
respectively, and they then imagined that their 
surprises were at an end. But this unexpected 
giant upset all their preconceived notions as to 
the dimensions which a Cedar may attain in this 
country.*' TrtMisactionM of English ArbaricuUurcU 
Society, vol. iv., part it. 

Was Shakspeare an Evolutionist?— 

Certainly he was, and Also a Darwinian before 
Dabwin ! A plant or animal is known in the 
course of its own development to repeat in some 
measure the appearances which its ancestors pre- 
sented, and this knowledge enables the naturalist, 
to some extent, to forecast the course of phenomena 
in the future. Now see how Shakspeare puts it : — 

" There is a history in all men*s lives, 
Figurini^ the nature of the times deceased ; 
Tbe which observed, a man may prophesy. 
With a near aim, of the main chsAoe of things 
As yet not come to life ; which w their seeds, 
And weak beginnings, lie intreasurad.'* 

2 Henry IV., Act m., $c, 1. 

•• Home and Garden."— We have already had 
occasion to notice the publication by Miss Jekyll 
of this companion-volume to JVood and Garden, 
That book was so fresh, contained so many valuable 
hints, and evinced such taste in garden matters, 
that it came as a new "break," to use a garden 
term, in garden literature. No wonder t^t its 
success prompted the issue of a second volume 
which, it is also not surprising, is only less good 
than its predecessor. In it we are told how the 
house was built, and then we are treated to a 
number oi pleasant chapters oo miscellaneous sub- 
jects, more or less relevant to the garden. The 
" Home Pussies " we venture to think should have 
been kept at home, their doings are amusing 
enough, but hardly consistent with the serious 
purpose of the book. The illustrations are excel- 
lent, and the book has a good index — need we say 
more to recommend it to tbe notice of our readers. 
It is published by Longmans k Co. 

Stock-taking : January.— Notwithstanding 
the war now raging in South Africa, and rumours 
or suggestions of fresh complications, the Trade 
and Navigation Returns for January read as if 
Trade aod manufactures were moving along in the 
wake of peace ; for under both headings of ''im- 
ports " and "exports" there is a notable increase 
compared with the same period last year — em- 
phasized, moreover, by the enormous tonnage taken 
up for Government transport service. As to im- 
ports, the increase for the month is £3.344,243; 
the value fdr last month being £44,560,849, against 
X41,216,606. Preparing for Budget purposes, 



apparently, some items show a large increase; 
thus: Tea has gone up by 11,314^962 pounds; 
Cocoa by 2,442,942 pounds ; Coffee, 2960 cwt. ; 
wine, 96,031 gallons ; and so forth. There is a 
faU of £1,336,317 in materials (raw) for textile 
manufactures, but a gain of £1,067,494 in raw 
materials for other industries and manufactures. 
The following are our usual excerpts from the 
summary table : — 



TirPORTB. 


1809. 
£ 


1900. 


Difference. 




£ 


£ 


Total vmlua 


41,316,60« 


44,560,849 


+3,844,148 


(A.) ArUcles of food 
and drink — doty 


14,211,831 


14,581,458 


+820,182 


(B.) Articles of food 
ft drink— dutiable 


1,717,058 


2,284,550 


+607,506 


Baw materiala for 
textile manalkc- 
tores ... ... 


9,626,504 


8,290,187 


—1,336,817 


Baw materials for 
sundry industries 
and luanuflMtnres 


8,120,391 


4,187,885 


+1,067.494 


(A.) Hiscellaneons 
articles 


1,170,841 


1,464,005 


+293,254 


(B.) Parcel Post ... 


156,372 


146,690 


—10,682 



Respecting the new arrangement for recording im- 
ports of fruit, ftc, a fresh feature has been intro- 
duced by the compiler of the Returns. For the 
future, these will be given in hundredweights 
instead of bushels ; it tibus necessitating for the 
present the use of value with which to ascertain 
''differences." The following are the figures for 
month of January in the two years : — 



Imports. ' 


1809. 


1900. 

1 


Difference. 




Bushels. 


Cwt. 


Value. 


Fruits, raw :— 
Apples 


803.058 


208,823 


£. 
+16,286 


Bananas... buitches 




90,242 


+87,762 


Grapes 


1,483 


440 


—92 


Lemons 


188,218 


104,170 


+2,386 


Nuts— Almonds 


6,815 


10,950 


+11,619 


„ otliers, used as 
fmit 




37,703 


+9,665 


Oranges.. 


1,244,265 


914,465 


+58,319 


Pears 


7,382 


2,860 


—555 


I^ums 


77 


20 


—204 


Unennmerated 


66,040 


7,206 


-24,617 


Vegetables, raw :~ 








Onions bush. 


529.7i8 


631,017 


+7,599 


Potatos cwt. 


50,976 


275,102 


+40,164 


Tomatos ... „ 


•« «•• 


27,406 


1 +28,691 


Vegetables, raw, unenn- 
merated value 


£109,905 


£70,496 


1 

+39,409 

1 



It remains to note here, respecting the item 
'* fruit unennmerated raw," that prior to this year 
it included Apricots and Peaches, Bananas, Cur- 
rants, Grooseberries, and Strawberries. Passing 
now to — 

Exports, 

we have to note the satisfactory and encouraging 
increase of £3,236,448, thus obtained, January, 
1900, £23,583,682, as against £20,347,234 in 
January of last year. The making of ships for 
foreign customers has had to give way to home 
consumption, and all classes of iron manufactures 
have gone up wonderfully, and to all parts of the 
world ; pig-iron goes just now to the United States. 
Coal has increased its export by nearly three- 
quarters of a million sterling ; and textiles — 
cotton, linen, and woollen — show plenty of life. 
Though India does not come to the front 
so well as formerly for cotton goods, America 
purchased largely io all three of the tex- 
tiles named above. To conclude, owing to fresh 
arrangements of details, Members of Parliament 
looking for the item ''Confectionery,*' will no 
longer find it arrayed under ** Pickles," but just 
where they ought to be found in a greatly improved 
statistical record. 



Eppinq Forest.— The Epping Forest Com- 
mittee of the Corporation, in recommending that- 
£4000 should be placed to the credit of the fund 
for the year ensuing, report that the thinning opera- 
tions, which have been continued for nearly twenty 
years, have resulted in a marked improvement to> 
the timber and undergrowth, while the natural 
growth of young trees, the timber of the future, 
has been promoted. The most urgent arrears have 
now been overtaken, and a much smaller annuft^ 
felling has been necessary during the last and present 
seasons. Very little phmting has been needed 
except for the purpose of hiding fences or other 
unsightly enclosures abutting on the forest, and 
replacing trees destroyed by the drought. In this- 
connexion the committee report that a very large 
number of fires occurred liut summer in various 
parts of the forest, owing to the extraordinary heat^ 
and drought, but with one exception, no serious 
damage was done. 

"ICONE8 SELECT>E HORTI THENEN8I8."— 
The sec >nd fascicle of iUustrations of plants growing, 
in the collections of M. Van den Bossche, at 
Tirlemont, has lately been issued. The illustra* 
tions are excellent for botanical purposes, and the 
text appropriate. Some of the plants are old 
friends, but no doubt as time goes on we sh^ 
have illustrations of less well known plants ; in* 
the meantime, we can heartily commend the work 
to thoae who desire to know something ol tbe 
plants they cultivate. 

The English Arboricultural Society haa 

just issued a new part of its TVansoc^ionx (Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co.). It contains a report of the 
annual excursion, when Osterley Park, near 
Hounslow, Syon, Kew, Richmond, were visited on 
one day ! On the third day, the Beech-woods near 
Wycombe were visited, and the annual dinner took 
place in the evening. On the fourth day the mem> 
bers visited Windsor Castle and Windsor Forert,. 
a long day's work, finishing up with a reception at 
the Surveyors' Institution. Next day Bushey 
Park, Hampton Court, and Oxshott were visited^ 
It cannot bo said that the arboriculturists did not 
work hard. The fault on most of these occasiona. 
is an overloaded programme. 

Lawns. — If there is one feature more thai> 
another in which English gardens are superior to- 
those of the Continent, it is in the construction, 
and especially in the maintenance, of the lawn. Of 
late years tennis-lawns and "putting-greens" have- 
also put forth strong claims to recognition, and the- 
gardener is often called on to construct one or 
other of these adjuncts. During the season the^ 
gardener is constantly taking away and repressing: 
growth by frequent mowing and rolling ; he should, 
therefore, when occasion serves, refresh the soil 
exhausted by the continuous growth of a grass* 
crop, and stimulate the growth of the unhappy 
grass plants by a surface- dressing of manure, or hy 
the use of well-selected artificials. As to weeds, 
anything which encourages the growth of the gras» 
will, in proportion, be injurious to the weeds, sa 
that the timely application of a mixed mineral 
and nitrogenous manure may save a great deal o^ 
trouble in extirpating weeds at a future time. 
Messrs. Sutton have published, through Simpkin, 
Marshall k Co., a booklet on the subject of 
*' garden.lawns, tennis-lawns,*' ''putting-greens,'*' 
and cricket grounds, as elegant as it is serviceable. 

Meeting of the Ghent Horticultural So- 
ciety. — At the meeting of the Chambre Syndioale 
des Horticulteurs Beiges and of the Soci^te Royale 
d' A>^culture et de Botanique held on February 5, 
tbe following awards were made : — Certificates of 
Merit for : Odontoglossum Ruckerianum superbum, 
and for Lcelia Gouldiana, and for Odontoglossum 
crispum grandiflorum {par acclamation), and for 
Cattleya Triansei bella {d Vunanimitd), all from M.G. 
ViNCKE-DcJARDiN ; for Cattleya Trianeei alba {A 
VunaninM)4Tom M. J.Boelens ; Ficus radicans varie> 
gata, M. Louis de Smet ; Odontoglossum Wilcke- 
anum "Mme.Dobbelaere,"from Mme. DoBBFXAERBy. 
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^a Fern introduced from the Congo in 1899 from M. M. 
Verdonck ; cut Cyclamen {par acclamation), from 
M. Draps-Dom ; and cut bloomi of Cypripedium 
Mme. Stepman from M. Stkpman. Certificates 
for oQltivation and fiowerinfi^ were allotted for 
Oncidium Gardner!, from M. L. De Smxt-Du- 
*v[viER ; and for Acacia platyptera {a Vunanimit^), 
from M. £. Bbdinohaus. Certificates for Culti- 
Tation were allotted for Cooos Weddelliana, from 
M. DE Clercq ; and for Blechnum brasiliense x 
LfOmaria gibba {d VunanimiU), from M. L. de 
Smbt-Ditnti^ier ; aud Honourable Mention was 
awarded for Corypha aostralis KerchoTei, from M. 
Ev, Ptnakrt Vak Osert. The jury expressed 
the hope of seeing at a later exhibition, Anthurium 
Scherzerianum (hybrid), from M. L. di Smet, and 
another hybrid Anthurium from the Ghent Horti- 
cultural Society. 

False Ideals. — It is yery pleasant to read 
Mr. Leslie's note on this subject in the Garden for 
January 27, pleasant because we believe it to be 
the truth, and satisfactory because it coincides so 
thoroughly with what we have often written in this 
joumaL There are some flowers in which it almost 
seems as if the express object had been to crush 
oat all the history of the flower and obliterate its 
«ignifioanoe. "So long/' says the eminent Aca- 
demician, " as we follow the lead which Nature, as 
it were, points out to us, we are on safe ground, for 
•by assisting her in the way of her own direction, 
increase of beauty frequently rewards our labours. 
When a plant has a natural tendency to double its 
4>loMoms, or crosses easily by fertilisation, the 
Tesolte are nearly always interesting and latisfao- 
tory ; bat whenever she has distinctly marked out 
the character and purpose of a plant, and so fitted 
it that it shall do its best for the general effect in 
the place among its fellows which she intends it to 
•occupy, it seems to me to be folly for the cultivator 
to interfere. By so doing, novelties and monstrosi- 
ties may very likely be secured, but an increase of 
beauty— never." At the same time, it must not be 
forgotten that the conditions under which a wild 
plant, or a plant treated as wild, grow are different 
-from those under cultivation, and that the require- 
•ments in the two cases are often widely different. We 
-do not want to limit Nature's power of adaptation, 
but simply to direct it, so as to satisfy our own 
•requirements, whatever they may be. To lay down 
« set of " properties," in ao far eu those properties 
-are merely arbitrary ^ and to endeavour to act on 
them, is to allow intelligence and the perception of 
•beauty to remain in abeyance. 

Royal Trees. — In the vicinity of Frogmore 
-there is a large number of ornamental trees 
•scattered about the well-kept lawns. Amongst 
■these are a Salisburia adiautifolia, planted by 
Princess Victoria Eugenie and Prince Maurioe of 
Battonberg on the Queen's eightieth birthday ; a 
'deddnous Cypress, about 85 feet high ; Retinospora 
obtnsa aurea, planted by the Empress Eugenie, 
March 5, 1880 ; Tsuga Pattoniana, planted by the 
'Queen of Denmark on December 1, 1875, about 
18 feet high ; Abies lasiocarpa (conoolor?), planted 
by Princess Thyra of Denmark on December 1, 
1875; Abies Nordmanniana, planted by H.R.H. 
the Duchess of Edinburgh on March 11, 1874; 
•Cnpressus Lambertiana, planted by the Prince of 
Wales on Biarch 24, 1864 ; Thuya gigantea, pUnted 
4>y H.R.H. Princess Louise of Hesse on July 1, 
.1864; another of the same kind, on the opposite 
•aide of the path, 55 feet high ; another Maiden- 
hair Tree (Salisburia adiautifolia), planted in 1754 ; 
Thuya gigantea, phmted by H.S.H. Princess 
fiohealohe on March 16, 1857. Close to the 
mausoleum is a particularly good-looking deciduous 
Cypress, and a fine Cedrus Deodara and C. atlan- 
tica. EnglxBh ArboricuUural Society Tranectetiona, 
•vol. iv,, part 2, p, 207. 

Saproleqnia.— This is a fungus not much 
known to horticulturists, excepting as attacking 
flies in autumn. The experiments of Professor 
Klebs, however, on the influence of varying 



amounts of food are so important that we call atten- 
tion to a brief summary of them in the December 
number of the Botanical Gazette (Chicaji^). It is 
found that this species will grow indefinitely 
without either sexual or asexual reproduction, if 
nourishment be abundant ; but at any time the 
extensive formation of zoospores can be incited by 
simply starving the hyphas or threads of which 
the fungus consists, e.g., by placing them in 
water. By varying the nutritive value of any 
medium, the fungus can be made at will to assume 
a purely vegetative condition ; to produce rudi- 
mentary sporangia ; to form sporangia which bear 
zoospores that do not escape, and to produce func- 
tional zoospores. It is obvioas that the principles 
here laid down have a wide application, and they 
show that in certain cases the production of male or 
female plants, or of purely vegetative conditions, is 
within the power of the experimenter. 



THE WEATHER OF JANUARY, 1900. 

Fob the third time in succession the opening 
month of the year was chiefly remarkable for an 
almost complete absence of real winter weather. 
At its commencement, the extraordinary low pres- 
sure of the last few days of December was followed 
by some exceedingly heavy rainfalls, the total of 
the first week over the south-west of our islands 
equalling or exceeding the whole of the fall of the 
remainder of the month, although the weather 
continued throughout the month of a changeable, 
wet, and disagreeable character. 

In many districts there was a complete absence 
of frost during the month, but there were many 
frosty nights over our central, north-eastern, and 
eastern counties, although none of any severity. On 
the 28th, however, the wind (after with slight 
exception blowing for a month from a direction 
varying from west to south) became northerly, and 
a decided fall of temperature set in, and by the 
close of the month 'conditions had become most 
favourable for a spell of cold weather, although in 
the south-west the temperature still remained 
several degrees above freezing-point. 

Taking the month as a whole, it shows in many 
respects over the greater part of our islands a 
striking resemblanoe to the opening month of laat 
year. In both heavy rainfall was general, accom- 
panied by mild weather until the last week, when 
a spell of cold spread over our islands. List year, 
however, mean temperature was deficient in the 
north owing to some severe frost during the last 
week. 

The following table will show the rainfall and 
mean temperature at ten stations well distributed 
over our islands : — 



Stations. 



Aberdeen 
Leith ... 
Spam Head ... 
Liverpool 
Valencia 

ScUly 

Jersey «•• ••• 
Bristol ... ... 

Oxford 

London 



las. 

S-45 

236 
2-44 
4*50 
5-03 
5-42 
4*88 
4*54 
2 30 
8-85 



8 fc 

5 < 

Ins. 
+ 107 

+0-57 

-I-1-06 

+2-32. 

-1-28 

+2-79 

+l-«7 

+1-43 

-I-014 

+0 29 



§i 

Deg. 

38-5 






+11 






53*4 



40-3 


+1-7 


39-8 


+ 2-2 


40*4 


+ 15 


44-8 


+0-4 ' 


47 


+ 2-5 


45-7 


+8-9 


41-2 


+2-0 


40-1 


+2-4 


40-3 


+2-0 



601 
01*2 



231 



It will be seen, therefore, that rainfall, except- 
ing at Valencia, was everywhere in excess. The 
great excess at Scilly was chiefly due to an extra- 
ordinary fall of 275 inches, on the 6th. Other 
faUs reported of over an inch or more in twenty- 
four hours were : — 1*37 inch at Parsonstown, and 
1 *05 inch at Roche's Point, on the 1st ; 1 *10 inch 
at Aberdeen, and 1-03 inch at Bristol, on the 2nd ; 
1*27 inch at Valencia, on the 5th ; and 1*25 inch at 



Loughborough, and 1*45 inch at Liverpool^ on 
the 6th. 

Mean atmospheric pressure was generally below 
the average. During the greater part of the 
month the barometer was lowest over the north 
of our islands, but during the last week an anti* 
cyclone formed over Scandinavia, and pressure 
became lowest over our southern districts. The 
greatest pressure reported at 8 a.m. was 30*48 
inches at several south- western stations, on the 
11th ; and the least, 28*96 inches at Stomoway, 
on the 15th. 

Temperature over our islands ranged from a 
maximum of 55*" at Aberdeen on the 22nd, to a 
m in imum of 24"* at Loughborough on the 21st. 
Similar minima were also reported from Parsona- 
town on the 6th, and Nairn on the 28th. 

Thunderstorms occurred on the 17 th at Roehe*s 
Point, on the 20th at Stomoway, and on the 27th 
at Jersey ; while lightning was reported from Wiok 
and Aberdeen on the 9th, from Nairn and the 
north-west of Ireland on the 27th, and from Scilly 
on the 28th. Snow fell in the north of Scotland 
on the 4th, 5th, and 9th, and in many plaoes during 
the laat few days, but there were no serious storms* 
Aurora was reported from many stations in the 
north on the 19th. 

Although no violent gales occurred, moderate 
ones were frequent throughout the month. The 
most extensive reported were from the south over 
the English Channel, and from the north-east in 
Scotland on the Srd; from the south, on our 
northern and western coasts, on the 6th ; from the 
south-west, in the west and north, on the 19th ; 
and from the south-west to north-west, over the 
northern districts, from the 21st to the 24th« 
ff, H. Harding, F,R.MeU8oc, 



THE CDLTUBE of KALOSANTHES. 

I FBAR in the race for new plants, the older, but 
in my opinion, equally beantif nl Kalosanthes, are 
at the present day getting overlooked, although 
their management is not diflScult or their value as 
decorative plants of an inferior kind. The genus 
Kalosanthes is now placed with Crassnla and 
Rochea, and doubtless those who like the Crassulas 
will not fail to grow the Kalosanthes, of which K. 
coccinea is one of the best, and K. jasminef 
(CraMula jasminea) is a very pretty cool greenhouse 
plant, much favoured by market growers. The 
flowers, resembling those of Jasminum ofiBcinale, 
are white at the first and become piuk later on^ 
Another well known variety is K. odoratissima, a 
plant having fragrant, creamy- white flowers, 
which is leas showy than K. coecinea, but still worthy 
of cultivation ; there are otherf , such as K. versi^ 
color, a plant of less decorative value than any of 
those previously named. For many years past 
Kalosanthes coccinea and K. jasminea have been 
grown in large quantities near the metropolis for 
the markets, but of late years I have noticed these 
are less grown ; and this is also true of private 
gardens. In the latter large specimens used to be 
found, but they are now very rare. The chief 
value of these species is as yearling or two-year-old 
plants, small plants producing a proportionately 
large amount of flowers; moreover, they can be 
employed for a great variety of purposes. Large 
specimens have their uses for the decoration of the 
conservatory and greenhouse from April to Angust. 
As regards their culture, it may not be out of place 
to note that if small plants — say, in 4-inoh or 
6-inch pots — are desired, the plants are kept in a 
growing state, not dried off like plants of two, 
three, and four years old ; the strongest shoots are 
removed from the plants, and those which have not 
flowered are removed at 5 to 6 inches in length, 
being denuded of leaves, and the cuttings are then 
placed singly in small pots in very sandy soil, 
made firm, and water sparingly afforded till 
roots have pushed forth. Whilst still unrooted the 
cuttings should be shaded and kept close under a 
oold frame or hand-glass. 

Cuttings taken in the sununer strike freely if 
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the plants from which they are taken are pre- 
viouslj kept rather dry for a few days. Where 
thU cannot be done, cattingi may be removed from 
a plant in bloom, and be dried for some hours in a 
shady honse or frame before inserting them in the 
catting-pots. They strike best when placed round 
the sides of a smallish tiower-pot. When rooted, 
let the cuttings be potted singly in large dCKs, and 
repots them for flowering into 5-inch pots. There 
is a gain in point of time by striking the cuttings 
■itt^y in sniaU pots, but great care must be exer- 
cised in the first stages in affording water, and the 
preparation of the cuttings. The after treatment 
is simple. At the first potting, a light soil should 
be employed, such as leaf-mould and peat, and 
finely-sifted mortar-rubble for older plants; but 
young plants like sand in the soil, and soon go 
ahead. From the month of October to the end of 
March following, the plants need but a very small 
quantity of water at the root, but they should 
occupy a light place — say, the back wall of a vinery 
or greenhouse, away from damp surroundings. 
The complete drying; off of small plants is 
not advisable, as in their case growth should not 
entirely cease during the winter. Cuttings should 
hb struck as early in the summer months ss pos- 
sible if plants are wanted for next season's 
flowering, and the plants got into their flowering 
pots before the autunm arrives. 

Some gardeners allow two years to elape6 before 
destroying the plants. Under this method, shoots 
that have flowered are cut, and the others tied-in 
to make symmetrical plants. The plants should 
then (early summer) be partially shaken out, re- 
potted, placed in cold frames in the full sun, 
and kept cloee for a short time, syringing and 
shading them till new roots are made. Another 
method is to propagate strong shoots, taken from 
plants not showing flower, doing this early in the 
^ring* growing the plants on during the summer, 
first in frames, and then in the open, till the end of 
September, then housing the plants, and beginning 
to feed in April for summer bloom. K. jasminea 
is the earliest species to flower, and this is often 
grown for May flowering ; coccinea and versicolor 
or odoratissima for succession. These make excbl- 
lent house plants, and if they are grown as advised, 
they need but little support from stakes, excepting 
when of large size. I would advise as soon as they 
have done flowering, to partially cut back the old 
growth, leaving any young growth at the base 
to dry off for two or three weeks, standing the 
plants on a hard coalash bottom in the full sun, 
then, when new growth appears, to partially shake 
out and repot in sandy compost, lowering the 
plants as much as possible, and to grow in frames, 
M advised for younger plants. Q. Wythes. 



Nurs ery N otes, 

MESSRS. HUGH LOW & CO. 

Orchids certainly have the advantage over many 
other classes of plants, that the different members 
of the family produce a continuous selection of 
flowers all the year round, and the advantage is the 
more evident at the present dull season when little 
else than Orchids is to be found in bloom. At the 
present time, in the Bush Hill Park Nurseries of 
Messrs. Hugh Low & Co., a very fine display of 
Phalsenopsis, a large number of their superb form 
of Dendrobium Wardianum, some splendid varieties 
of D. crassinode, and other species, are making a 
£ne show. 

The very large and healthy collection of the 
showy Cattleyas are profusely set with flowering- 
■heaths, some thousands of C. Mendeli, C. Mossise, 
and C. Schroderte, as yet unflowered, being looked 
forward t with interest. Among those in flower 
is the pretty Cattleya Trians^i plumosa, a perfectly- 
shaped bloom, with distinct purple feather on the 
petals ; a very large specimen of C. Trianasi alba, 
with many buds ; and other fine-named varieties. 

The Cypripediums are in great quantity and fine 
health. The immense quantity of C. Lawrenceanum 



(out of which one fine example of C. Lawrenceanum 
Hyeanum had been parted with among common 
C. Lawrenceanum), is now being watched for 
similar good fortune. One strong plant of the true 
C. L. Hyeanum is present, and also the worthless 
form of it known as C. L. Hyeanum Qratrix's 
variety. Among others in bloom is a small lot of 
C. niveuro, now getting scarce ; some good C. bel- 
latulum, the best form of G. x Arthurianum pul- 
chellum, C. x Hera, the fine C. x Niobe superbum, 
C. Rothschildianum, C. x Leeanum in great variety, 
including C. x L. giganteum, and the distinct C. x 
L. Clinkaberryanum ; C. x Hairy Oraves, C. x 
Bruno, C. x Minnie Ames, the handsome C. x 
J. Howes, a new and pretty hybrid between 
C. Charlesworthi and C. callosum, C. x Madame 
Georges Truffaut, a grand specimen of C. caudatum 
Wallisii, with several strong spikes ; C. x calurum, 
and a fine, nearly white form of it ; and the hand- 
some C. X Minos (Spicerianum x Arthurianum), 
which is certainly one of the most beautiful of its 
class. 

In the many ranges of Odontogloesums, the large 
quantity of plants of O. Peecatorei are specially re- 
markable for their vigour and the profusion of flower- 
spikes they are sending up. The 0. crispnm, too, are 
about to flower well, and already some are in 
flower, and with them a few hybrids ; one noble 
form of 0. X Wilckeanum, a lai^ yellow flower, 
but with dark red-brown blotches, being very 
remarkable. 

Among the Laelia anceps in bloom are two fine 
whites, with a very faint tint of pink on the lip, 
which are in size and form like L. a. Schroderiana ; 
also the true L. a. Hilli, and other named 
varieties. 

Other good batches remarked in flower or bud 
were a fine type of Dendrobium Fytchianum, the 
elegant D. Madonna, of which the typical and the 
pure white forms were in bloom; Cymbidium 
Lowianum, and its yellow variety concolor; 
C. Tracyanum, the scarlet Sophronitis grandiflora, 
Lfelia harpophyUa, Oncidium splendidum ; and 
among a number of other hybrid Dendrobiums the 
chaste, pearly- white D. x melanodiscos Luna; 
tbe richly • coloured D. x splendidissum Low's 
variety, &c. 

Other plants noted were the fringed - lipped 
Brassavola cuspidata, a tine lot of Cycnoches 
chlorochilon, Catasetum callosum, Dendrobium 
Findlayanum, a good lot of Epidendrum vitellinum, 
a profusely-flowered batch of Angrsecum atratum, 
and an interesting lot of hybrid Lselias, Cattleyas, 
and Ltelio-Cattleyas. 



ARCHONTOPHCENIX CUNNING- 

HAMI. 

This handsome species of Palm, better known in 
gardens as Seafortbia elegans, is a native of 
Queensland and New South W^ales, where it 
reaches a height of 60 feet. In this country it 
is usually grown in the cool greenhouse or the 
conservatory. 

In subtropical lands the species fomu a deco- 
rative object of much value in the garden : and as 
indicating this fact, we afford our readers an illus- 
tration (fig. 33, p. 109), one of several photographs sent 
us, of a specimen growing in Mr. W. P. Gould's 
garden, £1 Montecito, California. Mr. John M. 
Pear, the gardener, states that the Palm is about 
twelve years old. The fijB^ure shows two expanded 
inflorescences, and the leaf as it fell at that time. 
We are told that in the same garden there exists a 
Cocos plumosa of the same age as the figured Palm, 
which has reached a height of about 50 feet. 



Publications Received.— r/if xatuiaiists' mm- 

torif, for tlie use of Students of Natural History and Col- 
lectors of Zoological, Botanical, or Oeologieal Specimens, 
giving the names and addresses of British and foreign 
naturalists, natural history ai^ents, societies and field clubs, 
museums, magacines, Ac. (L. Upcott Gill, 170, Strand, W.C). 
— The Century Book o/(,'a)ukiiing (Geo. Newnes, Ltd., South- 
ampton Street, W.C), Parts 22 and 23. 




Home Correspondence. 



INFLUENCE OF THE STOCK UPON THE GRAFT 
OF THE RIB8TON PIPPIN APPLE.— When I read the 
paragraph in the issue of the Oardeners' Chronicle 
for Feb. 3, p. 77, 1 thought with sorrow that the 
writer's memory was faiUng him, or the would have 
remembered how I thrashed out this matter in 
1869-70. Well, in 1948 1 came to Woodstock, 
Oxfordshire, to.liye, and ia the old rectory gardeo 
there was a Ribston Pippin Apple-tree in a bad 
state with canker, and near to it grew a tree of 
Blenheim Orange Pippin, old, but vigorous. I will 
mention this excellent Apple, as it will have inti> 
mately to do wiUi what i am about to describe. 
It was raised by a shoemaker, Demster by name, 
of Old Woodstock. I saw the original tree sood 
after I came to reside at New Woodstock, and 
took a couple of miserable-looking scions f rom it, 
which I grafted on to a Crab stock, one of which 
" took," and I have the tree now growing in my 
orchard. One Grimmet, a famous basket-maker, 
lived there then, and a flonrishine young tree wae 
growing by the side of the olcMr original tree, 
which Grinunet threatened to cut down as *' being 
no good on," and because it stood in the way of the 
voung tree. It occurred to me not long after 
hearing of this threat that I should like a bit of 
the wood to retain as a memento ; but I was too 
late. Grimmet had cut down the tree and burnt 
it. It is just possible that I am the only person 
who can trace a direct descendant from the old 
Demster-tree, as myriads of trees, which had 
originated from the old stock, doubtless, were 
growing around in pristine vigour ; interspersed 
amongst them being my then favourite. It also 
occurred to me that it might be possible to infuse 
new vigour and strength into the stunted and 
unhealthy Kibston Pippin tree, and with this view 

1 sowed some pips of the Blenheim Orauffe Pippin, 
as being most likely, from the healthy and vigorous 
character of the variety, to produce a stock that 
would brinff about a change for the better, and 
prove whether fresh and vigorous sap from a young 
and free-growing stock would eradicate the almost 
universal destructive canker in the bark, and,, 
as a consequence add fresh life to the tree. 
In the .second year, I selected the strongest 
seedlings of the batch of Blenheim Orange 
Pippins, one of which had a forked stem^ 
and this stock I whip-grafted with two weakly 
scions from the diseased stunted specimens, both 
of which, to my astonishment, grew, and by the 
following year they had made a strong growth. The 
youns tree was then taken up, and planted against 
a wall I then determined to carry my experi- 
ment further by removing one of the grafts just 
above its union with the stock ; and in order to do 
this, I removed with my buddingkoife about 

2 inches of the bark all round, and quite down to 
the wood, by this means causing the formation of 
a callus. Further, I tied moss round the Hmb, keep- 
ing it moist ; then bent it down, and pegged it hori- 
zontally upon the earth, which I covered with moss, 
which was kept constantly moist during the summer 
and autumn. The limb which wss thus ringed,, 
rooted into the moss and soil readily ; and in the 
following November, I severed the limb or graft 
from the stock and planted it in a pot, where it 
continued to make good clean growths, though of 
not nearly so vifforotis a character as its fulow 
which was left undisturbed against the wall. After 
several shiftings into larger pots, I likewise planted 
that one out. The tree against the wall was the 
lirst to produce fruit, the branches remained dean 
and free from canker ; the foliage was fully de- 
veloped, partaking very much of the character of 
the Demster, whilst the fruit bore a striking 
resemblance to that of the Ribston. In texture of 
flesh, the fruit was not so solid, and unfortunately 
it was of not so good a davour — a combination of 
Blenheim and Rioston, but one of the best of autumn 
Apples for culinary uses. I had to wait for some 
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TMn for frniU upon my tree that I levercd. At 
laogtb frnita from sacli of them were MDt to the 
Royal EorticDltunJ Society* Fruit Committee in 
ISflQ, raw and alio cooked. I waa a member of the 
Royal Horticultural Society 'a Fruit Committee 
then, and lo, beiue a member, I bad to move away 
from the table whUat my prodnctioDi were receiving 
jodgment. Upon my recall, Mr. Barron laid my 
*' Applet were a atep, in regard to flavour as oon- 



I can scarcely keep tbem alive, they have lo oom. 
pletely gone back to the decrepit cankered atate of 
the itibaton Fip[un-tree. Robt. Ftmt, Suikamttead, 
February 5, 1900. 

awEET PEA8.~I was pleased to read the able 
artiole on Sweet Peaa id a recent Oarietmn' 
Ckroiude, and I tolly endoree the writer's advice 
to lovers of thia DOW popular flowering-plant. Very 



On aneh land it is almost impoatible to afford too 
much water, particularly if the summer is like the 
last. By sowing in tranches, the mulching material* 
are not waabed awa^, and water is more readily 
cArried out. SyriogiDg, copiously carried oat in 
the eveninBB after bot days, benefits Che plant* 
greatly, and keeps thrips in obeok. Owing to lack 
of Bpace, 1 can only Aod room to grow the foUowins 
vanelies, wiiiob, however, aive a good range « 
colour :— Blanche Burpee (while). Lady Nina Bal- 
four (mauve), Mrs. Eckford (pale yellow], Salopiskn 
{crimson), Shfthzada (purple). Connteas ot Powis 
(orange^pink), Priuceis A Wales (slriped-blua), 
Eoiily Eckford (blue), and Aurora (striped. pink). 
T. H.B., KiagUoaHiO. 

OARDENINQ FOR INEBRIATES.^Uutil today I 
overlooked a paragraph in your issue of January 30. 
lb is beaded " Flowers and Frailty," and relate* to 
the good effect on tiie female inmates of the Rome 
of Correction ot making tbem work in graenbouse* 
erected lor the purpose. Yon think tbis might be 
tried in England with advantage. AppMenlly, 
yon are not aware tbat tor several yean paat 
one most racoessfnl mode of treatment with the 
Home for Inebriate Women, Duxburit, Reigate, 
is to employ tbem in gardening. This is done 
under tbe active personal anperintendeoee of 
Uiss Jessie Smith, one of the tir*t two women 
students who took the Diploma of tbe Horticul- 
tural College, Swanley. S. L. Chambtriain, 

THE QUINCE IN SUSSEX. — Keferriog to Dr. 
Bonavia'e letter in your iisne of last week, tbere is 
or was a large factory at Rye (.Sutsei) for nuking 
Quincea into mannalade, and for several years I 
laid in anpplje* of tbe preserve from thi* laotoiy. 
Wbetber they s]*o make tbe Quince into con- 
fectionery I am not aware, but I entirely agree witb 
the DooCor, that it is a pity snoh a delicious sweet- 
meat a* cotognata does not appear to be oblunable 
bera. I have bad it sent to me from Portugal as a 
present, but my elforta to ascertain where I conld 
purcbaae some have failed. Could Dr. Bonsvia 
kindly favour your readera with tbe address of any 
factory or retaiUr in Italy or elsewhere, where one 
could obtain it! C. A. C, Arundel. 

CANNA AUSTRIA.— I should be gUd to know if 
any reader of tbe Gardener*' ChTortKte bas been 
able to flower tbe Canna Austria ; ao'd if so, 
under what treatment! I have tried for the last 
two years, but without suooess. 1 may add that 
other Cannat, including (]lanna Italia, have done 
well with me, and flowered profnsely. S. )K., 
Kent. 

A TRIAL OF EARLY DAFFODILS AT ARD CAIRN, 
CORK. — Early in November, I stated in the 
Gardentra' C\ronidt that I was arranging a trial 
at Ard Cairn of early DaffodiU. All the varieties 
wen patted on November 1, and below is oiven a 
list ot the varieties, and the date when eacn first 
flowered: Early Bird, Jan. 15; palltdus pivcoi, 
Jan. 18 i obvallaris, Jan. '20 ; Cervantes and John 
Bright, Jan. 2t ; Golden Spur and Saragossa, 
Jan. 23 ; Ard Righ, Jan. 24 : Henry Irving, Jan. So ; 
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TeUmonins'pItnua,^!!]. 3!1 ; maiimus (wild form}. 
Jan. 30; Tiitcan Bound and Kinp Umberto, Feb. 1 : 
Irish cemiius, Bi)urius, and Mlua Trail, Feb. 3 : 
Golden Plover, Feb. ;) ; Tuscan biootor and Totten- 
ham Yellow, Feb, 5. Other cultivators in this 
looali^ who potted Early Bird on October 1, 
obtained blooms en DecemMr 15. Tbe flower* a 



compact and pretty, and when the variety i* 
plentiful it will be mo*t popuUt with market- 
grower*, being the first to nloom. Wm. Baylor 



IMrcd with tbe Ribston Pippin, in the wrong direc- 
tion," viz,, " a step backward.'' I came lo London 
a day before the committee sat, and stayed in 
Upper Wimpole Street, where 1 knew of an excel- 
lent cook, in order tu have a pie made to appear 
fresh OQ tbe morninK of tbe meeting. I forgot to 
forbid flavouring. The judgment ran : " Ttie oom- 
mitt« oonsidered it to be an eioetlent pie, but the 
Tutnral flavour of tbe Apples wa* completely dis- 

fiised by Cloves and tugar I " ^Vbeo 1 cane here 
brought those experimental Apple-trees with me. 



little advantage i* gained by sowing very early in 
the open ground, as until the soil becomes warmed 
by tbe son, the seeds do not vegetate, and they are 

liable to rot if cold, wet weather should set in. 
Those who have the cooveuience would do well to 
sow a few dozen pots ot varieties, and follow tbe 
ailviceaiven by " E-.M.," and they will have sturdy 
plants for planting m the open when favourable 
weather ocunre in Aoril. I find it necmary here 
to sow in shallow trenches, the soil of the garden 
being of a poor, light nature, over-lying the gravel. 



HarUand, Anl Cairn, Cork. 

FRUIT TREES-— The planting of fruit trcee is in 
many garden* •till to be done, and wbeu the tree* 
come to baud with signs of having hten for a long 
time out of the toil, I have always found that to 
soak the roots, and indeed the entire treei. in 
water for a few hours before laying in or planting, 
wu a great help towards recuveiy- The ominioa 
of this practice is a canse of many a failure witb 
trees that were quite sound when despatched from 
the nursery. As Eoon as, or before being planted, 
it ii prudent to cut back gross shoot* which exist 
about tbe middle of tbe head, is these, it left 
untouched, serve to weaken the smaller and less 
vigorous ones, especially those near the grouod. 
At one time I tritd tbe extension plan with Peach- 
tree*, that is, iJie strong ihoota were laid in at fall 
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leoi^b, but Ibis seemed always to result in failure, 
tbe lower buds on tbe sboots not forming sboots, 
beuce tbe trees were lacking in symmetry. 
H, Marl'ham. 

A FRUITFUL POT-TREE OF PEACH CRIMSON 
GALANDE.— In 1898 the late Dr. Lewis, of Broom- 
fi )lds, Henfield, bad a tree of tbis variety about 
fifteen years old, wbicb carried a crop of about 200 
fruits. In 1899 I bad tbe tree pbotograpbed, and 
tbe same afternoon I picked 205 Peacbes and sent 
them to Covent Garden Market, and tbe next 
day (July 3) tbey realised in tbe market, according 
to tbe salesman's return, a little over M. each, or 
a sum of £5 4^t. Sd. I bave other trees of different 
varieties which bear just as well, and all of them 
are in pots. In about a fortnight from to-day, 
February 12, tbey will present a blaze of bloom. 
The tree of Crimson Galande looks likely to carry 
200 fruits tbis season. Jamea Tfrrtjt Henfitld. 

THE WEATHER IN NORTH WARWICKSHIRE.— 
We are having exceptionally severe weather in this 
part of Warwickshire. For many days in Novem- 
ber, December, and January we were visited by 
dense foes. On December 13 I registered 24' of 
frost ; February 8, 24**; February 9, 22^; February 10, 
10' ; February 11, 2" ; and February 12, IT. Our 
altitude is 380 feet above sea-level. During tbe 
above-named period we bad much snow. On 
Saturday and Sunday last snow fell, accompanied by 
a strong north wind. On Sunday last, whilst the 
wind was at its height, we had a visit from some 
hundreds of fieldfares, who took shelter on the 
ground and in tbe shrubs in the garden. The 
trees were observed to be quite a fluttering mass of 
these birds, all busy feeding on tbe {dentif ul HoUy- 
berries. An examination of the shrubs tbis morning 
showed that not a berry was left on them. During 
these storms I have observed the Gold-crested wren 
— Regulus cristatus — busily searching for insects 
amongst myyouns Fir-trees. Although we have 
no very thick woods near, I am told the Goldcrest 
may be seen in goodly numben. To make up for 
the lack of thick woods, the district is liberally 
besprinkled with isolated trees, and these, together 
with immense quantities of unont hedgerows, form 
ample nesting-covert for all sorts of native birds — 
and also of the migratory ones, too, during the 
season of their visitation and niditication. W, 2fillerf 
BerhioelL 

CONTINUOUS FLOWERING OF PANCRATIUM8.— 
My Pancratiums have been flowering continuously 
for three years, or 1095 consecutive days, missing 
only one day, viz., November 30 last year, and to 
all appearances tbey will go on for a long time to 
come. I do not think that it has ever been known 
for Pancratiums to flower so freely and continuously 
as mine have done ; no blooms being kept on the 
plants from day to day, but the plants cleared 
each morning. Tbe plants do not seem to be 
weakened in the least by continuous flowering. 
Henry Porter, Frt$hfidd, Liverpool, 



SOCIETIES. 



BOYAL HOBTIOULTUBAL. 

P£BRr>ai\ 18. —A meetiog of the committees of the Royal 
Horticnltoral Society wu held on Tnedday last in the Drill 
Hall, James Street, Westminster, and on the same day in the 
Society's offices, in Victoria Street, took place the annual 
general meeting of Fellows. Generally, and especially was 
tbis the caiM* last year, on tbe occasion of the annual 
(general meeting, there is a large exhibition made in the Drill 
Hall, and the attendance of Fellows is above the average. 
On Tuesday last the weather prevented many exhibitors from 
coming, and in consequence the display, thoogh better than 
we have seen since Christmas, was not an extensive one. 
The roadways in the subarbs were so slippery that vehicular 
trafhc had been serioa^ly inconvenienced, and during the 
ninht preceding the meeting the frost was very severe, 
19* being registered in Kent, and 22° in Hampshire. The 
rlslc attending the exhibition of delicate plants in such 
weather is obvions. 

Orchids suffered most probably from thelweather, there 
being many fewer on this occasion than have been shown at 
recent meetings. This Committee recommended a First-class 
Certificate to Odontoglossum crispum Mundyanum, fVom 
NoHMAN 0. CnoKsoN, Esq. ; and Leelio-Cattleya Bertha 
Foamier, from M. Cii. Maron ; and Botanical Certificates to 
Zygopetalnm Mnrrayanuro, from Mr. F. W. Moobf, Glsflnevin 
Botanic Gardens ; and to Deudrobinm macrophyllum, from C. 
J. LiTAH, Esq. 
No awards other than medals were made by th*. Floral 



Committee, but there were mtgnificent groups of Primulas, 
Cyclamens, and Clematis indiviaa. 

The Fruit and V^etable Committee recommended an 
Award of Merit to a variety of Rhubarb named Daw's 
Champion. Collections of one hundred dishes of Apples were 
shown by Messrs. Geo. BncvARD k Co., Maidstone ; and 
Mr. Jko. Watkins, Pomona Farm, Hereford. 

Floral Oommittee. 

Present: Chas. E. Shea. Es^i., in the Chair; and Messrs. 
C. T. Dniery, H. B. May, D. Dean, Jas. Hudson, J. Jennings, 
Robt Fife, C. R. Fielder, J. Fraser, W. Bain. Chas. Jeffries, 
Herbert J. Cutbosh, J. W. Pawle, G. Reuthe, E. H. Jenkins, 
W. J. James, E. T. Cook, H. Turner, C. Blick, H. J. Jones, 
Bd. Mawley, J. F. McLeod, and W. Howe. 

Mr. Marshall, Chairman of this Committee, was confined to 
his house, owing to indisposition. 

Messrs. John Laing & Sons, Forest Hill Nurseries, 
London, S.E., staged a group of miscellaneous plants, 
amongst which were noticed Azalea indica in bloom, Oytisus 
racemoeus, Styphylea colchica. Erica, Ac. ; also pretty 
Palms, Codieums, Ferns, Cordylines, and other decorative 
species (Silver Banksian Medal). 

Cyclamens were finely shown by Mr. John* Mav, Gordon 
Nursery, St. Margarets, Twickenham. He had a large group 
of plants in 5-inch pots, all of the plants carrying extra- 
sized blooms of much substance. The colours were excep- 
tionally bright, and included a groat \'&riety of tints. A 
capital strain (Silver Flora Medal). 

Messrs. H. Cannkll & Soirs, Swaoley, had a display of 
Chinese Primulas, that more than ftirnished one side of a long 
table. All of the plants represented varieties of the ** lady " 
or "star" section, and a Tery beautiful eflTect they produced. 
Every plant bore an abundance of flowers, being a pyramid of 
blooms generally a foot high, and the free habit of the strain 
is Just the quality most admirable in a plant needed for 
decorative eflect. Most of the varieties have dark coloured 
petioles, and are more pleasing than others that have lost this 
characteristic through repeated crossings with the florists* 
Primula. The varieties included Mrs. R. W. Oannell, white, 
with yellow eye, dark petioles and foliage ; Princess Eva, 
white, some of the flowers showing pale blush, petioles and 
foliage nearly green; Queen of Roses, a very charming 
variety: Mrs. H. Cannell, white; Miss Irene, aalmon-pink, 
foliage moderately dark in colour, a splendid advance upon 
"Pink Lady": Fairy <)neen, white, or pale blush; Purple 
Star, and Lady Emily Dyke, white (Silver Flora Medal). 

Mr. William Bull, 538. King's Road, Chelsea, London, 
sent blooms of varieties of Chinese Primulas, similar to those 
remarked upon on p. 73. 

Blooms and foliage of Primulas were contributed also by 
CoL Platt, C.B., Corddinog, Llanfairfechan (gr., Mr. W. 
Coates). The varieties were all good ones, and included 
Cannell's Pink, Improved Holbom Blue, Princess May, Lady 
Sarali Wilson (pure white, with yellow eye), and Red-stem 
Queen. 

Four well-grown plants of Astilbe astilboides were shown by 
Mes.ira. Van Waverck** KbVvff, Sassenheim, Haarlem, Hol- 
land. Each was given a varietal name, but though the plants 
were excellent representative of the species, we could not 
discover important variations between them. 

Messrs. F. Samper & Co., St. Albans, showed blooms of 
three \'arieties of Camellia. They were Lady Buller, a single 
flower of magnificent deep rose colour : Lady White, white, 
variously marked with scarlet; and Lady Roberts, semi- 
double, soft rose, with white margins to the petals. 

From Sir T. Lawrekcc, Bart, Burford, Dorking (gr., Mr. 
Bain), were shown two excellent double-flowered varieties of 
B^onia semperflorens. Boule de Neige is a most effective 
plant, the flowers open deep crimson and pass to rose. Tri- 
orophe de Lorraine is white. They are both very beantiful. 

The pretty little Irises, I. Bakeriana, figured in Gardeners' 
Chronicle, March 8, 1890, p. 293, and I. Danfordiae, were shown 
in flower in pots by Messrs. Wallace it Co., Kilnfleld Gardens, 
Colchester. 

Messrs. Barr & Sons, King Street, Covent Garden, exhibited 
a few hardy flowering plants in pots; such as Narcissus 
minimus and others. Cyclamen sibiricum rubrum and roseum 
Also Primula obeonica grandiflora in several shades, and a 
variety of P. sinensis, with small flowers of a charming rose 
colour, and named Rose Beauty. 

Clematis indivisa is a capital plant to flower in the green- 
house early in the year without being forced. When given 
suitable conditions it flowers with prodigal freedom, and its 
blossoms are exceedingly pretty. For training up pillars 
or on ratters, a more profitable plant could hardly be 
selected. Messrs. W. Paul &, Son, Waltham (}roes, Herts, 
exhibited about sixty planu of C. indivisa, and C. i. 
lobata. Though these were worked but about ten months 
ago, and were in 4-inch pots only, many of them bore more 
than three score flowers, pure white, with yellow stamens, 
and purple anthers. The plants were worked about 
April, and when they had made growth a few inches long, 
were placed in the open, completing their growth there. 
This is the beet practice to adopt in the case of plants in 
pots, it being easier to keep them clean by such treatment. 
Mildew is the worst enemy to the plant (Silver Flora Medal). 

Orchid Committee. 

Present : J. Gumey Fowler, Esq., in the chair ; and Messrs. 
J. O'Brien (Hon. Sec.), C. Maron (of Bninoy, France), de B. 
Crawshay, R. Brooman-W hite, H. A. Tracy, H. Little, J. T 
Gabriel, H. J. Chapman, J. Wilson Potter, F. J. Thome, 
E. HiU, U. T. Pitt, W. H. Young. T. W. Bond, C. Winn, and 
W. Cobb. 



The weather being cold, the ahow of Orchids was small, and 
the greater part of the exhibits consisted of cut-flower spikes. 

Norman C. Cookbok, Esq., Oak wood, Wylam (gr., Mr. Wm. 
MurrayX showed two noble blotched Odontoglossum crispum, 
vis., O. crispum Cooksoni, with a massive pure white flower, 
the sepals bearing dark purplish-brown blotches, and the 
petals similar, but with smaller spots, the same colour also 
marking the lip. The flower was 4 inches across. The sepahi 
were 1 inch wide, and the petals 1^ inch. It had previously bad 
a First-class Certificate. Tbe other, O. c Mundyanum, equalled 
it in size and beauty (see Awards). Mr. Cookson also showed 
spikes of the pure white Calanthe x Sibyl, and the delicate 
r(Me-coloured C. x Phwbe, as well as three formK ot hybrid 
Phaio-Calanthea, varying in colour fhnn blnah-white to 
purplish-roee. 

M. Chab. Maron, Bmnoy, France, braved the bad weather, 
and brought over Lwlio-Cattleya x Berthe Foumier, var. 
splendida, one of the largest and most gorgeously-tinted 
hybrids yet shown ; also Lsrlio-Cattleya x Bmestl pallida 
(La^lia flaA'a x C. Perclvallana), a paler form of the beantiful 
yellow hybrid pre\ioualy shown by him, and which paased 
into Mr. Norman Oooksou's collection. The flowers were of a 
soft cowslip- yellow with chocolatn-purple markings in the 
centre of the lip. 

Gaptain Hoi kord, Westonblrt, Tetbury (gr., Mr. A. (Hiap- 
man), aent Cattleya TrianaBi, Westonblrt variety, a perfectly- 
shaped flower, of a light lilac-rose tint, the front of the lip 
being of an intense crimson-purple ; also flowers of Cypripe* 
dinm x Calypso, Oakwood variety, andC. x Calypeo, Weston- 
blrt var., both very handsome ; C. X Cyris, and C. x Mona. 
de Curte, resembling a fine form of C. x nitens. 

J. GuRNEv Fowler, Esq., Glebelands, South Woodfbrd 
(gr., Mr. Davis , sent Cattleya x Miranda (amethystoglosaax 
TrianseiX a very pretty hybrid with pink flowers, having the 
segments marked with rose-purple ; (^ttleya TriansBi, Glebe- 
lands var., fine in shape, and with a very richly-coloured lip ; 
Cypripedium x Woodfordiense (Beechense x Charleawortlili), 
of the aame general appearance of others of the Charlesworthi 
crosses ; and C. x Chamber-Leeanunu 

Walter Cobr, Esq., Dnlcote, Timbridge Wells (gr., Mr. 
J. Howes), showed as Cypripedium x Bassano (Insigne x t 
Ohantini) a ahowy Gypripedinm, apparently a good C. x 
nitens. If tbe reputed parentage be correct it would stil 
be C. insigne. Mr. Cobb also showed fine spikes of Lnlia 
aneeps Stella and L. a. Sunderiana. 

Messrs. Likl>en, I'Horticole Coloniale, Brussels, sent Odoo- 
tof^oasum x Rnckerianum mbiginosum, a ahowy and singular 
form, with much resemblance to O. x mnlus. Flowers 
yellow, proftisely marked with red. Also O. crispum Goliath, 
a fine white flower, with a tinge of pink ; and Cypripedium x 
Schusterianum (villosnm x Hookeriannm Volonteanum) 
Tae large glossy flower had the colours of C. villosum aureum 
but was rounder in the labellum, aud with a larger dorsal 
sepaL 

C. J. Lucas, Esq., Wamham Court, Horsham, (gr., Mr. 
DuncanX sent Cypripedium Lathamiannm Wamham Court 
^-ariety, and Dendroblum macrophyllum Richardi. 

Messrs. Heath & Son, Clieltenham, showed a fine pan of 
the pretty white Dendroblum barbatolum, Cypripedium x 
Lathamiannm giganteum, and a curious form of C. Insigne. 

Frank A. Rehdcr, Esq., The Avenue, Gipsy Hill (gr., Mr. 
NorrisX showed Cypripedium x Favarger (Charlesworthi x 
condnnumX Upper sepals rose at the base, white above, with 
ehocoUte lines ; petals and lip snffbaed with dark pnrpUsh- 
brown. 

R. Broom AN-Worrv, Esq., Arddarroch, Dumbartonshire 
(gr., Mr. J. KingX showed a number of grand spikes 
of Odontoglossnms, Including a singular form of O. tnum- 
phans, three forms of O. Andersonianum, and several good 
O. crispum and O. luteo-purjiureura. 

C. L. N. Ingram, Esq., Godalmlng (gr., Mr. T. W. BondX 
showed (Cypripedium x The Gem (Calypso x LeeanumX 

AwardB. 

FiRlT'CLAaS Cbrtikicates. 

OiAttloTionum crijpum Muiulyanumf from Norman C. Cook 
SON, Esq., Oakwood, WyUm (gr., Mr. William MuriayX— A 
noble form of the O. c. Franz Masereel class, but with larger 
and better shaped flowers. The ground colour was white, 
tinged with rose, the greater part of the surface of the broad 
sepals and petals being occupied by large chestnut-coloured 
blotches, which in most cases were confluent. The flne lip 
had a yellow crest, with chestnut blotches on tbe fkont lobe, 
all the segments having a well-defined blush-white margin. 

Loflio-CattUya X Jierthe Foumier var. tplendida, ttom M. 

Chas. Maron. Brunoy, Prance. One of the finest of the large 

richly • coloured hybrids ; it was obtained by crossing 

L.-C. X elegans and Cattleya Dowiana aurea, the present 

variety being fkr in advance of others previously flowered. 

Sepals and petals of a warm rose tint, with a f^w^kling of 

cream-white showing between the veining. Lip broad, 

elongated, and wavy, of an intense ruby-crimson, with gold 

lines radiating from tlie base. It had the sweet odour of 

C. aurea. A vote of thanks to the exhibitor was also 

recorded. 

Botanical Certificatf». 

Zygop9talnm Murmyituum, fW»m the Royal Botanic Gardens 
Glaanevin, Dublin. A singular hpecies, with spikes of rather 
small greenieh flowers with some purple markings. 

DmdmhiummacrophnVum RieJundi^ from C. J. Luca'^, Esq., 
Wamham Court, Horsham. A curious fomi, with pale greenish 
flowers, having fine purple lines on the side lobes of the lip, 
aad other obscure purplish markings on the fh>nt lobe. 
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Fruit uid Ve^table Oommittoe. 

Prant: FlilUp CiowleT, Bki.. OAlnuD. and Mean. 
Jo*, dual, W. Foapvt, H. Mirkliani. Ju. H. Veltcb, 
W. Pope. Gto. Keir, AHi. Dun, S. MortlTiinr, W. Biteg, 
0«. Wfths, H. BoiDiTi Rivuni, r. g. Laos, Kd. Beckett, 
Oeo. Bunyaid. A. H. Peanon, and Reir. W. WUlu. 

Mr. W. Pi'VPiKT. Hanli Farm, TwLckpnhain, rtowed 
emllent samplH nt (oar varietlen of Rba)iarb. IndndlDg 
Victoria. Da v'l Champion, LlDndeDi.tBdHawke'lCbampasiu. 
AUo flno haadiof BeakalAaud Aijaragua. 

Ueaan. Oao. Bi^nvard k Co., KaliUtone, nhllUled incb a 
eollMtlon of Applsa In 10U rirlitlei that It would be dllHcult 
to pnla« too hlgfalf, Tb* fmlti repmented tba very beat of 
lata ApplM for kitcheo uie or fat deuert, aod thsx w«n u 
treah, plniap, and biigbt lo apprannce aa m ibould expect 
to IM them Id October. Wp ipsclallr notlcad Bnn Bmplea of 
HambJIngi Sotdllng, Udy Hannlker. Dow Hill, Annie Ellia- 
batta, Bl«Dh«lni Onnge, Lard Derb:r, Olorla Mnndl {rai; large), 
Gaaoolfne's Scar lei Seed I irii, Coi'tOraoge Pippin, Kmg'a Acre 
Pippin, Claygate Ptarm.io. aandrlEgliam, Warnerii King, 
Belle de Pontolae, Oold>]i Noble, llieiiiarek. Royal JubUea, 
and Catlllac Feu (Sliver Kiilghtlan Medal). 

Mr, Jbo. WiTaiHa. Ponona Farm. HueToril, mads an 
eiblblt of lOD dlibea at Applca, Including flft; varlaUea of 



ta a vary aatlihctory uiannci, and io well advlacd were tbe 
Bot'lety, that Che new Cliarter pained in (be same form se <t 
was iubmlttad to Ucr MtCeity. There now remaiee U> U 

tbe sew Charter rendan ntceieuT, Tble work had bean 

cuaslng thou which will be framed before they art aolualljr 

The OenteDsr? of tbe »Dciut)'s birth would Ukr place In 
il In the Report, th* Council faudei' 
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January (SUvar Knlghtian Medal). 

aanral Taitetlea ut Applai wen nbmltled for Gertlilistsi, 
bat Done wars iKomiDmded. Usaire. H. Lame A0aa, Berk- 
hamatad, ahowad Bed I 
Boyal Eiotle Nursery, Kini;'i 



touaeaiearlyu C 
ich Ann than Iha 
I -coloured speclmfl 



MerltX 



a misty obtalnad from 
' U (aid Io corns 

ly. Tbe large, bandaoine, bright 
iwn not only rteommendvt Ihs 
it were illnetratlveof high inlO- 
ITIXT. Twickenham (Award of 



The Annual Heetin; of Fellawa. 

the Fellnwi at the fiocisty was held In the LlDdley Lifaimry. 
air Travor Uwrance, Bart.. Prsaident, wai In the Obair, and 
moatofthemamberiof the Council wars preaent. In addition 
lo a moderate company of Fellows 

The rnlnnlaa of the last annual general meeting, and oTUie 
•pecial general meeting held In July haiiug beennad and 
adopted, a vote of thanki waa puaed on the propoalUon of 
Mr. Oeo. Bunjard Ui the retiring msmbsn of the Conncll. 
BIT John T. D Llewelyn, llarl., M.l'., and B. McLachlau. 
Eaq., F.K.B. Owing lo Ilie laTnented death of Mr. Sydney 



gcntlemi 



to be Ailed, ai 
but thoac nominated by 
Tbay are F. du L'ane Oodiuaii, 
Llewelyn. Bart., and Arlliur Wi 
Bir Tnv or Lawreure, In moH 
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doptinn or the Report 
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Qm nsw Cbarlsr, Bir Tre 




been made 



after i 



t that aha' 



,t by tl 



probably by the eatablithment there of a hortleul 

and n thorongbly cRIcleut method of glvin;; theoivtiul and 

prxctleal honlenltoral educallou But Bir Trevor Lawrenos 

Sagotlatloni are now in proKraH, and at present the Council 
not diapoeed to dlvolge haw far these have progreHSad. 



If Fellow 



congn 



dated II 






a history. From 

ubiiaheil with the report, il 
Dfkingof £1,7SI At. M. ■ 






cat. It win bi »duc 
extent, however, by the publication of tbe proceedlnga of the 
IlybridlMtlon Confermce. t>ir Trevor In canolueion, ttianked 
ths Council for tha help they had given hiui, the Treaiurw 
Auditora, and Secretary, and epoke in the highest lerme of 
the larvicee of lbs Rev. W. Wllks, M.A., Becrsury. 

ProfAaaor Henslow,V.M.ll.,iasecoDdlng ths adoption of the 
report, said that hs did so, belisvlng that In all res]>ects It was 
moat satliihctory. Tbe council had tasid out to tbcm a 
prospect of work that will greatly suhancs the useful- 
ness of the Biielety, After nonie remarks by another 
gentleman, Mr. J. Chcaa Jiald that the report showed an 
advancje in almost averylhia)|. It leemed to bini that ths 
Society waa turning overaleaf, coiiimonelnganew life, with 
a new cbartar. It had fiourlBbed because the managem«nt 

had no fknlt to Had witb tbe Council Ln rvipect to the jiaint- 
Ing of Orehid picturoi, bat ropectfnlly tugitoated that a little 
of the large surplua of money might be used for the provialon 
of coloqred pictures of the nioat noteworthy plants and 

Bubsequently Bir T. Lawrence explained that when the 

done on the understanding that tha committee paid tialf tbe 

paid it all. They had had a meeting, however, that morning, 
and It was dsdded that if ths work wai lo be continued It 
must be upon tbe eondltloni originally agreed npon. ReplT- 
iog to a queatlon from Mr. Oeo. Paul, the priihident aald that 
the Council wae distinctly oF the opinion that rsapectlng the 

proprietors of tbe land. 
Mr. R. Dean inggested that a little of the surplus revenue 

Floral Committ« upon ttaeoccaaionaf tbe Teni pis Show, and 
drew a mehmcholy piutiue of the suDertiigs of these hardly, 
treated gentleman. In conlrast to the fortunate penons selected 
ssjndgss. Tbe judges ire provided with a fiee iuneheon. 
Hir Trevor ssld that tbe Council wonld no doubt .oniider 

Comniittaa It would not nhow greater appirclallon of ihelr 



The report *raa adopted unanimously. Bir Trevor Lawrence, 
Fblllp Crowley, Bui., and the Rev. W, Vllks, M. A,, ware then 
reelected President, Treasurer, and Secretary rupectlTely. 

Bunyard, that a vote of congratulation be sent lo Sir Hi'hael 
Foster, M.P., upon bis election to tlie Important poaltion of 
rrpreaenUlive in Parliament of tlie London Unh'eraity. A 
vot« or Ihanka to the President concluded tlie proceedings. 



W. H. LuMBMN, F.R,H.S. — We i^giBt 
to aonoiuiM ibe d«kth of Mr. W. U. Liiiiifden, 
F.R.H,S., of B«limodie, Aberdeanihire, od Wedn«a- 
day, Fabmftry T, M tbe age of 4S yn.n. Tbe 
deoeued hmd bWD in failing betilth (or (Ome mODtlia, 
but bid only blen oontioed to bia room batweeu 
two and three neelu. Mr. Lumiden wee a keen 
horticulturiat. And poueued oua ot the UrgMt 
coUectionB of OrobiiU in tbe North. 

William Divers, — We regret to heve to 
chronicle the deAtb, on FebruAry Vi, of Mr. 
Willikin Diven, io tbe b\%\, yeer ot bit Age, et 
Noeth Cottege, Linton, near Meidrntooe. He WAg 
gardener to tbe late W. Moore, Biq. , of Wierton 
House, □ear Maidatona, for upwards of forty years, 
■nd relioqailhed bie lituation on tbe death of that 
Kanlleman in IS94. At the Maidatone, and other 
local eibibitioni, be wu wall kaowo >■ a. laoceaiful 
exhibitor of Botes, Kardy Fruits, Ac, and for 
many years be was an occasioaol (Mntribntor to tbe 
eolumos of tbe Oarifenrre' CAronic/t. W. H. D, 



Trade Note. 



MR. JOHK KL\G. UOGTiESHALL, ESSEX, 4c. 
We regret to state that four days previous to the 
iatanded issue of Mr. King's Farm Seed CstalogDo 
for 1000, tbe workaof his printere, Messrs. I'atty & 
Sons, Ltd., at Raading, were toUJly destroyed by 
fire, including the whole of the taitaloipitE, cbromo 
lithographs, process blocks, 4c. He baa arranged 
for its immediate reprodaclioi], and bopes to bare 
the new edition out in tha ooarsa ot a week or two. 



HETEOROLOatCAL 0B6ERVATI0KB taken Id tha Royal 
HortJcultural Society's OanleDs at Chiawick, London, (or 
the period Pebmaryt to Kebmaryli], IDOO. Helghtaben 
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Markets. 



CuVENT OARDEK, FEBBUABY 15. 

Ts caanot ■eotpt any nsponalblUty ftir th* snt|)ninsit 
reporta. Thsy are toralahed to na ragnlarlj sTary 
Tbnraday, by the Undsaaa ot saieial of tha prlsclpsl 
aalaaman, who rarlaa tha list, and who an re 
Ibr the quotatdoDa. It must be rememtwied tl 



day bnt only the itanaraj iTerssts IBr tka wtak prscedlBg 
the date ot onr report. Tha price* depend upoa lha 
qnaUty of the aamplsa, the sopply In tba raarkat, sad Us 
demand ; and tbey nay flactiiale, not etdy taB daf to 
dsT. bnt ottan isTtnl tlBU* la oae dar. Mo.) 
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THE GARDENERS' CHRONICLE, 



[Februart 17, 1900. 



Fbuit.— 

Applet* In aierea : 

— Betfinga. UhL 

— Blenhttlnu. per 

bashel 
•Kortheru 
Qreenings, per 
btuhel 

— Qiieenisgi,bQ8. 
~ Wellingto&tt, 

Ynudiel 

-^ Vftrioat, Imihel 

— Norm Bootia, 
yaitont, barrel. 

Baldwins, 

barrel 
Greenings. 

barrel 

— — Golden Rus- 

sets, barrel 

— N. Spies, barrel 

— Callfornlan, 
eases, New 
Town ... 

— OMiadisn,barrls. 
Bananas, per banoh 
Gbestnnts, Spanish 
OobnnU, parlb. ... 
Oraabevvies, case ... 

— American, per 
it. ... ... 

tosstan.kegs... 



Atbbaob 
s. d. i.d. 

4 5 

4 0- ^ 

8 6-46 
4 0-60 

6 0- 7 « 
2 6-50 

12 0-S8 6 

12 0-18 

19 0-18 

21 0-22 
16 0-18 



WbOLOAUI PftlOH 



-i^ 



0-10 6 
18 018 

4 0-80 
15 - 

II 8- 9 

7 0- 8 u 

4 — 

1 9 — 



«. d. a d. 
Orap«s, Bngllsb, 

Alicante, per lb. 16-20 

— Gros Colmar, 

Class A., pr. lb. 2 6-36 

— Glass a. per lb. 16-20 

— Almeiia, di. lbs. 7 0-80 

— Belgian, per Ibi 10 1 8 
Lemonii, Messina, 

260 10 O-n 

" Palermo, case... S 6-15 
I^joheea, nhlnmsa. 

new, pkL, 1 lb. 10 « 
Oranges, Denia, 

420 10 12 6 

— Bitters, 240 ... 6 7 

— Blood 5 6-70 

— Jaffa, ease of 

~ Mandarin, boxes 

— Morcia, case of 

— Valencia, case 
of7l4 

Pears, half oases... 

— Caliiomian Easter 
Beorr^, case ... 9 0-10 o 

Pio^, ea ch ... 
Btrawberries.per oz. 
Wainnts, Naples, 

kiln-dried, per 

bush. ... ... 



9 6-10 6 
9-16 

60 — 

16 — 
« <- 7 



2 0-50 
1 — 



3 
4 
8 

2 
1 
4 

1 
1 
II 

10 



0- H 
0-5 

6-2 
O- 
3- 1 U 
U-12 



0-4 6 
0- 3 U 
0-10 

5 
— 
0-18 
3 — 
0-2 6 
o — 
6 10 

9 — 
ft — 
II — 
C 



i.d. i.d. 

Aitlchokea, Globe, 

per dor. ... 3 — 

— Jemsalem, per 

siere 10 — 

— Staebys or Chi- 
nese, per lb. ... 4-05 

Asparagus, Sprue, 

per bundle ... 10 — 

— English forced, 

S»r bundle ... 6 8 
iant, bundle. 12 17 6 

— Puis, Green, 

per bundle ... 6 6 — 

— Spanish, bndl. 2 — 
Beans, Channel 

Islands, per lb. 2 2 6 

— Msdeira, Dasket 3 0-86 
beeeroota, new, per 

doren 6-10 

— inbush. . 18-20 
Broccoli, Cornish, 

crates C 0-10 

Brussels Sprouts, p. 
sieve ... ... 

— per bushel ... 
Brussel's Sprouts, 

Tope, per buah. 
Oabbage, tallj ... 

— doaen ... ... 

~ Savoys, p. tally 

Oarrota, Bngiish, p. 

doaen bunches 8 3 6' 

— good, owt bags, 
washed 

Cauliflowers, dosen 

— Cornish crates. 

— Italian, baskeU 
of 18 ... ... 

Celeriac, ner doien 
Onlery, reo, roll doz. 
Chicory, per lb. ... 
Colewm, p. bush. 
Cress, dos. punnets 
Oucumbers, dos. ... 
Bndive, new French. 

per dosen 
"• Batavian, doz. 
Garlic, new, per lb. 

— per cwt. 
Horseradish, Eng- 
lish, bundle ... 1 f- 2 

— foreign, ^er 

bundle 10-12 

Leeks, oos. nnnchtM 2 6 4 
Lettuce. French, 

Oabbage, dozen 6 10 



6 

50 — 
8 6 6 

... S 0- 2 6 



20 — 

Mint, new, Ch. Is., 

p. dos. bunehea 8 6 — 
Mouks'beardfBarbe 

deCapuoneXp. 

bunch 3 — 

Moshrooma, hooaa, 

per lb... ... 9 10 

Onions, bags ... 5 0-60 

— BoMeauZfboxes 8 6 

~ picklera, in 

sieves 2 6-80 

— Valeoda, easea 7 6 — 
~ Bngiish, cwt... 60 6 6 

— German, bags 

— French „ 
Parsley, per doaen 

bunches 

— per sieve ... 16-20 
Parsnips, per dosen u 6- 1 

— bag i 0- 4 

Potatoa, OU vara., 

per ton ... 60 0-90 

— Dunbar Main 

Crop, per ton 100 0-110 

— New Channel 
Islands, framea, 

per lb 7 9 

— TenerilTe, in 

boxes, cwt. ... 10 0-18 
Radishes, Long, per 

dos. 6 8 

Radishes, round ... 10-16 
Khubarb, Yorks, pi. 

dozen bunches 10-16 
Salad, small, pun- 

nete, per doaen 1 8 — 
Salsafy, bundle ... 4 — 
Scotch Kale, bush. 2 6-40 
Seakale, per dozen 

punnets ... 12 0-16 
Shallots, per lb. ... 8 — 
Spinach, French, 

crates 2 6-86 

Spinsoh, Winter, p^ 

bashel _ — 

Sweet Potatos, per 

Tomatoa, Canary, 

deeps 3 0-36 

— trays 2 0-26 

Turnips, per doxen 

bunches ... 8 0-36 

— cwt. bags .. 3 6-4 
Turnip Tops, bags 3 0-40 

. P- 
bnmdie* 



... 9 10 



PLAxn nr Pen.— AvcBaas Wbolbali Puoas. 



60-70 

60-86 

18 0-80 

6 0-10 

18 0-30 

0-80 

0-18 



18 
9 



Adiantoms, p. doi. 
Arbor-vitn, var. ,doa. 
▲spidistraa, p. doa. 

— specimen, each 
Orotcnis, per dor. ... 
Dracftnas, var.,doz. 

— viridis,perdoa. 
Bricas,Tar.,perdoa. 18 0-86 
Buonymua, various, 

per doxen ... 0-18 
Bvergreens, var., 

per doaen ... 4 0-18 

Fems,smaU,per loO 4 0-60 
#ema, in wiety, 

per dosen ... 4 0-18 
Ficus dasttoa, each 16-76 

PoTATOa. 

Main Crop, Ac., 70«. to 908. ; Dunbar, llOs. ; Other varieties, 
05 1. to 85«. ; Seed Potatos f»om 4». M. to 7«. per cwt. 
John Bath, 82 d 84, Wellington Slrett. Covrnt Cnrdrn. 

RKMAUK8.— The Seville (bitter) Oranges for mariiiUade 
wine, Ac, are now on sale. Savoys are now small, the season 
■being nearly over. They have realised good prices all through 
the season.' Parsley has advanced in pi ice, and the severe 
wcJther oused a Unr.ited supply on Tuesday ; also of bunched 
Turnii^ and Carrots. Cape tiuit include Peaches, iu cases of 
20 or 24, 128. to 13^. ; Plums, per cane of 30 to 40, 8f. Cd. to 6$ ; 
Ncctarities, pf r case of 48. \Qs. These Plnms handle flaccid aua 
Hoft. Some of the Burb inks are in tihape like Washingtons. 



FoUaoe plants, var., 
each ... ... 

Lily of Valley, each 

Lroopodiuma, doa. 

Marguerite Daisies, 
per dosen . ... 

Myrtles, per dosen 

Pums, varioua, ea. 
— spedmena, each 

Pelargoniums, soar- 
let, per dosen 

Primulas, per doz. 

Roman Hyacinth 
per doz. 

Tulips, per doz. ... 



i.d,i,d 

10-60 
19-80 
80-40 

8 0-12 

6 0-9 

1 0-15 

tl 0-680 

8 6-12 
5 0-« 

10 0-12 
16-26 



ntXJIT AND VSGBTABIiSS. 

QLA890W : February 14.~Tha Mlowtng are the prices since 
our last : — Applrs, Canadian ; Baldwins, 16c to 20t. per 
barrel ; Northern, Spy, 16s. to 20*. do. ; Greenings. U$, to 
18c do. : American-Califomian Pippins, and Newtowns, Of. to 
125. per box; Grapes, English, 2«. to 2f . 6<f. per lb. ; do., 
foreign, Almeira, 12c to 16c per barrel ; best, do., 20c to 
80c do. ; Bananas, extras, 9i. to lOa. per bunch ; No. 1, 8«. 
to 9c do. ; No. 2, 6c to 7c do. ; other and inferior, fhmi 
2c 6d. to 5c do. ; Oranges, Morcia, 6«. to 8f. per half case 
Valencia, ordinary, 420*s, 8s. to 9c per box; large, 9c to; 
10c do. ; extra large, 10«. ; txtra^extra large, lie to Itc do. ; 
Jumbos, 14c to 15s. do. ; 714's, lOt. to 12s. do. ; Seville 
Bittar 10c per half chest ; Paleirao, do., 5c to 6c per box ; 
Lemons, PUermo, 8c to 10s. per case; Mushrooms, Ic per 
lb. ; Tomatoa, Teneriffe, deeps, 4c 6d. to 6c ; cases, 7s. to 
9s. 6d. : Onions, foreign. Valencia, 4 in a row, 6s. 6(2. to 7c ; 
5 in a row, 7c 6i. to 8c ; Turnips, Swedes, Is. 8e(. to 2c 
per cwt. ; Carrotn, Sc 6d. to 4f do. ; Parsley. lOd. to Ic 
per dozen bunches ; Cauliflowers, Ic 8(2. to 2c 2d. per dosen ; 
Cabbages, dd. ti Is. 2d. do. ; Celery, 6d. to Is. 2d. do. 

Liverpool : February lA.—Wholetale V'tgetabU ifarfcrf.— Po- 
tatos, per cwt, Lynn Greys, 8s. 8d. to 3s. 6<2. ; Main Crop, 
3s. Od. to 4c 6d. ; Bruce, Sc 6d. to 4s. ; Chaiiipiont, 8c 4d. 
to 8c 8d. ; Turnips, Swede, Is.^ 8<1 to 2c per cwt. ; 
Parsley, lOd. to Ic per dozen bunches ; Onions, foreign, 
3«. Od. to 5c per cwt ; Cauliflowers, Is. Od. to 2ff. Sd. per 
dosen ; Cabbages, lOd. to Is. 8d. do. ; Celery, 6d. to Is. 2d. do. 
St. ycWs.— Potatos, Is. per peck ; do. new, 4d. per lb. ; 
Grapes, English, 8s. do. ; Pines, English, 5s. each ; Cobnuts, 
Is. per lb. ; encumbent, Is. each ; Mushrooms. Ic 6d. per lb. 
and basket. £(rArfnA<ad.— Potatos, Is. per peck ; Cucumbers. 
Ic each ; Filberts, IM. per lb. ; Grapes, Bngiish, Is. 6d. to 
2c do. ; do., foreign, 4<i. to 8f. do. ; Pines, EnglUh , 4c to 8i 
each ; Ifushrooms, Is. to Is. 6d. per lb. 



oo&v. 

Armauam Pftion of Brltlah Oom (par bnpvlal qr.X tor tke 
week ending February 10, and fbr the c o rr es ponding period of 
1899, together with the dlfllBreaoo in the quotatlona. ThaM 
flgurea are baaed on the Oflldal Weekly Betum :~ 



Description. 


1899. 


1900. 


DUference. 


Wheat 


s. d. 

S6 8 


s. d. 

Z5 10 


c d. 
- 10 


Barley 


27 2 


26 3 


- 1 11 


Oats 


17 


16 5 


- 7 








Address Wanted.— If this should meet the eye of 
the writer of ** Saaaex Fniita " io the Ocvrdeners' 
Chronicle^ he would ohliee by kiudly sendiug his 
present address to the Editor of this Jouroal. 



8— An 



Infistatjon of Conservatories by Spar- 
rows : M. W. f. Put nets over the veDtilaton, 
or trap the birds in nets. They might saccumb 
to XL' All vapour: it would at least stupify 
them, when it would be an easy matter to collect 
them; or worst of all means, lay down poisoned 
grain, if nothing else avails to banish them. 

Books: Manual on Land MeiMurement. Bath. You 
would obtain a suitable manual at Mr. Upoott 
Gill's Baziar Office, at small cost.— ^. O. B, 
.Economic ^ntonto^o^ is published by Messrs. Chap- 
man & HalL Messrs. L. Reeve ft Co. are the 
publishers of H. T. Stainton's Brituh BvUUrflien 
and Moths, illustrated, prioe KM. 6d. ; Briiuh 
Beetles, by E. C. Rye, illustrated, 10«. 6d. ; and 
some elemeutary works of a cheaper kind. — 
(7. Stratford, Messrs. Oannell & Sons, Home of 
Flowers, Swanley, Kent, publish an illustrated 
work on carpet bedding. A Subscriber. Handj/- 
Book of Bets, by A. Pettigrew, fourth edition 
(W. Blackwood ft Sons, publishers. London). 
For other bee manuals, inquire of Mr. Upoott 
Gill, BazTMr Office. 170, Strand, W.C. Bee 
journals are — Bee-keepers* Record (monthly), and 
British Bee Journal (weekly). 

Carnation Diseased: O. S., and Others, The 
fungus attacking the *' grass " in circular patches 
is Helminthosporum echinulatum. In mild 
cases use sulphide of potassium, 2 oz. in 1 gallon of 
rain ; and iu bad ones burn the entire plant 
forthwith. 



Creepebh Covering the South-East Side of a 
Mansion: A, B, Aristolocbia Sipho, Ribet 
(Grossularia) fnchsioides. Clematis Jackmani, 
C. lanuginosa, and varieties of these sections ; 
Maffnolta graodiflora, M. oonspioua, M. Lennei or 
M. Halliana, Bignonia capreolata, or B. radioans. 

Dahlia Literature : B, O. R, We might add 
to the number of books treating of The Dahlia^ 
mentioned in our last issue, a work by Mr. R. 
Dean, R. Fife, and others, published by Mac- 
millan ft Co., Ltd., London. 

Iron-imfreokated Soil : /. C, <i* 8, Uiile« the 
iron be in exoess it would not be injurioos to trees, 
fte. Usually the iron-stone lies at some depth, 
and i>roviding the drainage is good, such wmX is 
not inimical to plaot-growtti. We have remarked 
good hedgerow and other timber, together with 
farm crops, doing well in Leicestersmre on land 
4 to 6 feet deep, overlying thick beds of iron- 
stone. The nature of the regetation now growing 
on the land should afford yon an idea of its 
capabilities. 

Life uf John C. Loudon : /. JET. D, Mrs. Loudon 

Jnblished an account of the life and writings of 
. C. Loudon, which might be procured at some 
second-hand booksellers. 

Market Vineries : Vttis. Shelter and aspect, and 
other essentials, beins equal or nearly so, we 
would advise the buildings to be erected on the 
pasture land, the turf forming the best kind 
of soil for the Vine. In any case you must 
make the drainage of the land as good as possible, 
and elevate the borders somewhat above the 
general level of the land. All the turf ezcaTated 
for roads, ftc, should be stacked, and the stacks 
kept free of herbage. It will come in for future 
use in border making, potting, ftc. 

Names of Fruits . A, d: Co, 1, Irish Reinette ; 
2, Dutch Mignonne ; 3, Nelson Codlin.— /. H, 
1, Winter Codlin ; 2, a small example of Harvey's 
Wiltshire DeOance ; 3, Round Winter Nonsuch ; 
4, Martin Nonpareil. — J, R. 4, Ashmead's Ker- 
nel ; 5, Barcelona Pearmain. — O, W, S. We can 
only suffirast that your A^ple may be the old 
Seek- no-Further. The specimens sent agree with 
that variety in several characters. 

Names of Plants: Correspondents not asuwered 
in this istue are requested to be so good as to 
consult the folkncing number,^ S, O, 8,, Wtm- 
bledon, 1, Adiantimi Waltoni diffusum ; 2, 
Blechnum occidentale; 3, Selaginella Wilde- 
novi ; 4, Dendrobium infundibulum ; 5, Bilbergia 
nutans ; 6, Adiantum bispidulum. — O. S. IFl 
Cypripedium villosum. — Oxon. Dendrobium 
specioeum. — C, de B, A very interesting series 
of varieties of Odontoglossum Insleayi of the 
class called O. Insleayi leopardinum. — fP. P, 
A tioe form of Dendrobium nobile, but not 
specially named. 

Pillar Roses : A, B, F^licit^-Perp^tue, Madame 
Despres, Rosa capreolata (Ayrshire), Lord Pen- 
zance's Briars, A. K. Richardson, Fellemberg 
Noisette, Rosa Polyantha, The Boursalt (Rosa 
Alpina) Roses, viz.., Amadis, gracilis, splendens ; 
the climbing Devoniensis, some of the hybrid 
Bourbon section are vigorous growers and very 
suitable, viz , Chen^ole, Coup d'H^b^, fulgena, 
Madame Plan tier, and Paul Verdier. Let the 
iron chains be painted green or bronze ; galvanised 
chains are not good for plants. 



CoMMCNicATioNs RECEIVED.— Reading Gardenia' Sooiety — 
R. D.-A. O. N.-J. K. K.— J. B.— B Wadda-0 Waller, 
Secretary, Yorkshire Gala— A. P.— L. A. L.— 0. B— The 
Orchara Co., Carlisle— J. L.— H. D.— A, H.— L. G. B.— 

K. M.-C. H.— B. C— D. B.— A. Whitelaw— R. J. A 

W. K.— Attwooddt Co.— J. Carter & Co.— W. A. Q.—E. J.— 
A. D.— Rev. G. H.— A. W.— W. A. C.-M. T.— G. W.— 
J. 8.-Hanieon Weir— D. T. F.-A. O'N. 



Continued Increase in the Circulation of the 
<< 0ABDEKEB8' CHRONICLE.'* 



IMPORTANT TO ADVERTI6ER&— 73U FuUUUr ha* 
Ili4 9aH^fi>etto% of announcing that (he eircuUUUm af thf 
*^ Qwrdumxri OkronicI*" A<u, tinoi tA« redttctfoH in (he 
pHot of Ou popsr, 

TREBLED. 



^'/('MtiMTt art rmnindtd (hat ths " Chronid$" circulates amouff 

COUVTRT QnnXKMKN, AND ALL ClaSSBS OP GAnOB^*KRt' 

AHD GAaDBH-Lovaaa tU Aohm, that it has a specially larye 
FoRsioH Ann CoLOXiAL CiRCULATiov, ond that it is 
vr mer v e d far rffsrenos in oU the primeipal Utraries. 
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ROSE SHOWS OF THE FUTURE. 

rpHERE have been " searchings of heait " in 
■'- reference to Rose exhibitions : these hare 
taken two directions, first of all the more 
artistic arrangement of exhibition flowers ; and 
secondly, the difficulty which has apparently 
srisen with regard to the chief classes in the 
amateurs' division at the Metropolitan Show of 
the National Rose Society. This latter subject 
has been taken in hand in the pages of a con- 
temporary by Mr. Charles J. Grahame in a 
thoughtful and practical paper, and his ideas 
Are contained in the following sentences : "It 
ts in order that there should be encouragement 
for such competition in the future that I now 
write, as I fear that if the highest prizes con- 
tinue to go year after year to a few (a very 
limited few it is at present), the result may be 
that when those who are now almost always 
champions cease to exhibit, there will be no 
successors worthy of the name." There is no 
doubt that this is a difficulty. During the 
last few years the trophy has been car- 
ried off by three exhibitors ; from 1890 to 
1899 it was carried off by one exhibitor eight 
times, and by two others once each. One of 
these had since passed away, so that the pros- 
pect of a good competition is Tery slight. Yet 
I can remember the time when it was carried 
off by growers who had not anything like so 
extensive a Rose-garden as that of the present 
champion ; and I think it is just possible that 
«uch growers have been deterred by the fact 



that the first and second prizes are placed 
beyond their reach ; while one other exhibitor 
at any rate (Mr. Machin) lives in the North 
Midlands, and consequently he can never get 
his Roses in good exhibition form as early as 
the metropolitan show at the Crystal Palace. 
But it may be said, cannot others take the 
place of those who have retired ? Cannot they 
move up into some of the next classes, and 
compete for the championship? Yes; but in 
the present advanced state of Rose-growing, 
this requires considerable effort, and there 
must be at the same time a garden sufficiently 
large, and I would add, a pocket suffi- 
ciently deep, to enable them to grow such a 
quantity as that they might compete successfully. 

With regard to Mr. Grahame's change, by 
means of which the owners of the Challenge 
Trophy for the last few years are to be excluded 
from competing : there is, I think, one very 
strong objection to it, and that is, that it would 
not be a Champion Trophy at all then, and the 
honour and glory of winning it would be greatly 
diminished. For instance, what would be said 
of the St. Leger race at Doncaster if the 
winners of the Derby and the Two Thousand 
Guineas were to be " scratched " ? Surely the 
winner would not be so proud a man as he 
would legitimately be if he had had all the 
available horses against him, and yet had won 
the race. It is, in truth, a very difficult matter 
on which to decide. Time, which makes so 
great a difference in everything, may cut the 
knot. 

I think it would be a most desirable thing if 
we could get a larger number of exhibitors in 
these classes ; it may be true, that with so large 
a number of Roses we are sure to get some 
*' tail,'* but also it must be remembered that it 
gives the opportunity for setting up Roses 
which, perhaps, we should not see elsewhere — 
though I am inclined to believe with Mr. 
Grahame, that a box of twenty-four or thirty- 
six is more pleasing than the very large exhibits. 
It does not seem to me, however, that the 
public think so, for it is over them that they 
most delight to linger and take their notes. 

In reganl to the other mat*'er to which I have 
alluded, the more artistic arrangement of 
exhibitors* flowers, by which I mean those 
which are generally shown from amongst the 
Hybrid Perpetuals, Hybrid Teas, and Teas, I 
here again see great difficulties. It is most 
probable that if it were adopted, and Roses 
were exhibited in the way in which Mr. George 
Mount, of Canterbury, shows his splendid 
blooms cut with long stems, there would be 
considerable difficulty in adjudicating, and it 
must be remembered that all his flowers are 
grown under glass, and therefore are not 
interfered with by bad weather. If it were a 
very fine season, so that the outside petals of 
the blooms were not interfered with by either 
wind or rain, they might show very well ; but 
supposing it were a bad season, a season like 
1879, when the outer petals (especially of Teas) 
were in nearly all cases discoloured, what 
a poor outcome there would be on the exhi- 
bition table ! and therefore in trying conclusions 
on this matter, I do not think we are to judge by 
an especially good season, but should take into 
accoimt the many indifferent ones we are sub- 
jected to in our fickle climate. We remember 
the Rose shows of the past, and what a mar- 
vellous change has been wrought, mainly due 
to the operations of the National Rose Society ; 
it is not, then, too much to hope for that some 
way may be found of solving the difficulty, but 
if the present champion growers are excluded 



from competition, might they not possibly say 
we will have nothing to do with the Rose Show 
f we are not allowed to compete as heretofore ? 
Ido not say that it would be so, but I think there 
is danger of its being so. In saying all this, I 
am far from wishing any obstacle to be thiown 
in the way of Mr. Grahame's proposed arrange- 
ment ; and if the committee of the National 
determine that it should be so, I am sure the 
members of the Society will endeavour loyally 
to carry it out. As Mr. Grahame says, I was 
opposed in the first instance to the revolutionary 
change which he proposed before ; but seeing 
the successful carrying out of the scheme, I 
endeavoured to give it my hearty support. I 
always felt, however, there was this danger, 
that when successful exhibitors had made a 
stand in the lower classes, they would not care 
to run the risk of advancing into a higher one. 
In all this I am regarding it simply in that 
light in which I think a great many people 
regard prize-taking — the money amount of the 
prizes for which they contend. I know that 
there are some people who decry this, and call 
it pot hunting ; but when we know the trouble 
and expense which an exhibitor incurs, I think 
it is only fair that he should try to recoup him- 
self for some of the money which he has 
expended. Our Rose amateur exhibitors are 
not, as a rule* a wealthy class ; and no one 
ought to grudge them a certain amount to 
repay them, without exposing them to the 
charge of being mercenary. [What about the 
unsuccessful ones? Eo.]. The love of Roses 
is a very delightful thing ; but, after all, 
it will not, like other sentiments of the same 
nature, confer any material advantage. It 
is very desirable that a greater esprit^'corpa 
should be manifested amongst our exhibitors, 
and the honour and glory of the prize be more 
considered than the pecuniary remuneration. 
Wild Rose. 



Orchid Notes and Gleanings. 



LINDENIA. 

The number which was published on January 30 

of the present year contains coloured figures and 

descriptions of tbe following Orchids : — 

EpiDfivoRUJf, or Barkbria slkoavs, t. DCLXXxi. A Mexi- 
can species, introduced by Ohiesbreght. The flowen ere tn 
loose racemes, eech about 2} ioches in diameter, with obloog, 
pointed white s^;ments, lip projecting, keeled, white, with 
a deep purple spot. Tbe column is bent downwards upon 
the Up. 

CaTTLSYA LoUDIOBSII VAR. HaRRISOKI^ alba, t. XR'LXXXII. 

A pure white form of C. HarrisoniK, differing from 0. Lod- 
digcsti in the frilling of the anterior part of tbe Up. 

IjX.ua RrsKucENs, LindL, t. dclxxxiii. Flowers racemoee, 
rosy-lilac, nearly 8 inches across ; Up • citr> ate at the base, 
with a purple spot, anterior lobe broad j la i :eolste. 

Cattlkya labiata Altrcdiana, t DTI XX CIV. A form with 
the segments of a rich vinous purple, irrceularly streaked and 
blotched with white. 



VEGETATION OF GERMAN 

SOUTH-WEST AFRICA. 

An Uk visited Tract. — I am sending yon a few 
lines aboat a part of this ooantry, which scientific 
travellers have never before visited. I mean the 
southern border of the Etosa basin. It was in the 
second half of June when I heard that two farmers 
of Grootfontein intended to start with ox-wagons 
for Pnamtitoni, and to go therefrom along the 
Etosa basin over Okaknejo to Okaakana» in order 
to fetch from a short distance from the last-named 
locality a year's provision of salt for their cattle. 
As I had not anything mors to do in Grootfontein — 
the vegetation being as dormant as in Europe in 
winter time — I decided quickly not to let sudi an 
opportunity escape, but to aooompany the party, 
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ftlihoQKh 1 conld not hope to mKke io thia dr; 
winter aeaMn many oew botanical diacoveriei, but 
perhaps ■ few in the geograpbiol line. 

Starting on June SS from OrootfoateiD, we 
Mrived the nme evening st Jaakbas, Mr. Erikson's 
imriB, where I (onnd in a mamp a flowering Zani- 
ohellia or Ruppia (I do not known the distin- 
gnithing chuaoteriitici of tbeie genera). Through 
a wonderful park-like landaespe, cooaietiDg chiefly 
of dark, red-(mited Tenninalia pmnioidea, Com- 
bretnm pritnigeDiam, Acacia hebedada, acatteved 
Solerocaryaa, and Tamboti* (aa the Been eaU it). 
Tbia looks like a very straightly grown Pronna 
Uahaleb, the eitremitiee of the slender banging 
branchleta and the leaf-axila bear amalt catkins ; 
the aeeda are eaid to be able to move by the 
action of a larra buried within them. The 
milky juice of the bark and leaves ore Tery 
poiaooouB. At Karncbaa, where we oatipanned on 
June 29. we met a number of buahmea, who smoked 
from a big horn of the Kudu antelope, " Dacha " 
(CanDabii). Tbia ia a euitom, not originally in- 



I fonnd two yellow - Sowering Grewiaa, Orewia 
avellana, six species of Acacia, eight spedea of 
Acanthace^ BoiciaBallcifolia(Witgatot tbeBoera, 
of which the soft and sugary roots are nsed ai a 
substitute for Coffee), Boscia foitida (which 1 called 
erroneously in my fonii<.'r irticte "The Fiahrirer," 
a CalaBtrinea called Stinkbueh by the Boer«), a very 
spiny Celastnis, two Ficas (one of them the majestic 
F. damarensis). 

The leaves of the diSarent Combietama were 
turned dry and yellow by the ascending heat of 
the bush fires, and bad began to push out yoang, 
tender twiga and flower -buds in the axila of tbe 
dead foliage. I am convinced that if tbe fires 
continue twenty yeata longer in this r^on, all 
the extensive forest diatricta will be deatroyed. 
Every day we had to cross bosh fires. The firei' 
are mostly caased by bushmen. who start them on 
the grasiy plains ia order to liod the edible bulha 
and tubers of Cyperus esculentus, and of varioni 
Asclepiadeuj ; hota the plains it spreads, of conrse, 
into the forest. 



where ne took ptnsestion of tbe old empty 
■tore-houae, which the soldiers bnilt tbres yeai* 
ago at the beginning of the rinderpest plagium 
It was then an important poiot of the rinderpaat 
protection- line, that was formed between th* 
HerortiUnd on one side, and Ovambolaod and 
Bechtuuialand on the other side, to keep a ebeck ob 
the traffic of cattle. The view from this bonae ia 
very extensive, over an enormons absolutely flat, 
gnusyplaiii,coveredbyblackforest. Tbe Etoaa baato, 
is hidden behind a atrip of forest land. The moat 
interesting thing among the few that I oolIeot«d at 
Onamntoni is a Hydnora, that grows on the root* 
of Acacia hebeclada ( I foond it first 10' more south, 
near Keetmanshoop, upon tbe roots of A. horrida). 
The fmita, situated four to six together, below thft 
surface of the soil, are as large as good-siEvd Apptsa, 
and contain many thousands of seeds, which may 
be eaten, when perfectly ripe, even by Europeaoa ; 
uuripe, tbey contain a high percentage of tannio 
acid. 

On July 20 we started from Onamutoni tor 
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digenous here, but introdnced from the aoutb- 
east of Africa, where tbe Zulus especially are 
noted hemp -smokers. 

The following day brought us as far as Taeweb, 
where I collected a white - flowering climbing 
Jasminum, an Aegilops '. and noted many trees 
of Dioepyros mespiliformie, but without fruits. 
Aa we bod collected on our path a few 
bags of tlie yellow Ptum-like fmita of Sclero- 
carya Schweinfurthiana (similar to Walnuts, but 
instead of the green sad bitter shell, they have a 
very sweet and scented pulp tbat adherea to the 
out). We set an Ovambo, one of our coloured 
people, to work, to make a kind of beer, the 
notional beverage of tbe Ovambos. As the jajce 
s very sweet, it becomes very intoxicating after 
fermentation. 

On Jnly 2 we crossed forests consisting mainly 
of Balaamea (small thomy trees of a very clumsy 
aspect, with greyish -green bark, whioh can be 
easily torn off like that of Birches). Next day 
we passed a forest with several wonderful groups 
of Hyphffioe ventrjooia, varying in height from 
8 to 12 m., most of theoi were males, and there were 
only three females, bearing each two or three 
trusses 3 to 4 ft. long, with brown fruits tbe size of 
Apples, Oar path led constantly through bush 
and forest-land, and besides the above-named trace 



Na-guaib, the last water befor« Onamutoni, ia 
situated in a very extensive forest of Copaifera 
Mopane. Hare I saw for the first time this beau- 
tiful tree as a predominating forest tree, which, 
with its thick rounded crown of Banhittia-llke 
foliage, and a straight stem, makes a deep impraa- 
sion upon the traveller, reminding him somewhat 
of the fine Beech foreata of bis fatherland. A 
fresh green branch, held over the fire, after a few 
moments, burnt with a wonderful white flame, on 
account of its resinous properties. The trees were 
full of fruit, wbicb contain one large and very 
peculiarly- folded dat seed covered with numerous 
bristles of yellow Copaiva Balsam. It is not un- 
likely that in time Copaiva Balsam wilt bo an 
important article of exportation from this country. 

Hitherto German Sonth-West Africa bos ex- 
ported only guano, a few thousand sealskins, 
ostrich -feathers, a few bags of gum (of Acacia hor- 
rida), and a good many ethnographical curiosities. 
This is very little ; and it will remain little, 
if the rich copper-mines are not reopened. Yon 
may recollect that I told you that a company with 
->, 000,1)00 pounds capital, bad been CDastituted.in 
order to eiplure tlia (Jtavi and Tsumeb copper- 
mines. Just now nobody spuaks further of this 
matter. 

OosmutDDi was reached at last on July 13, 



Okaakana. Our rosd went down to the east enA 
of the Etosa basin, which was lying belore us after 
a short "treck " in its entire and enormons extent, 
fiat like a table, in many places covered with snow- 
white salt layers. There was no water in it, but 
the clay bed of the basin was still so wet that we 
preferred to keep to tbe ordinary road along the 
southern aide. If you look at tbe beat eiiating 
map of German South - West Africa, that of 
Langhans, you will find at the south side of th» 
basin, tbe words "Waterless Desart." But auob 
is not the case. I found almost the whole region 
covered with wonderful Copaifera forest, mixed in 
Eome places with Acacia hebeclada. Tbe sixth day 
after leaving Onamutoni, having passed nine con- 
stantly-flowing fountains, we reached Okakuejo, » 
fountain about 20 kilomrires in a westerly direction 
from tbe Etosa baain. ilere wu met with two mia- 
sionaries of tbe Rheinisb Missionary Society, wh» 
were on the way to tbeir station in tbe provinoa 
Mosaraetes, not tar from tbe Kunene, We travelled 
together aa far as Okaakana, where we separated, 
the missionaries going northwards, and we went back 
tbe same way that ;re bad como, and that witbont 
the salt '. Here in Okoak.ina our seven "span" 
oxen had emptieil at once the four pits, which did 
not fill aga:n, thus we could not attempt to go further 
to the salt layer, which was still 411 kiloDi»tt«»- 
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dutuit, without boonring nith mbwlnte cerUioty, 
whether «e •hoald 6ud a infficieDt mter lupply 
Hmtb. I iDcruaed my li<t of Dollected pUots by 36 
•peciea only during the whole long journey, unODg 
whjoli the nxMt interattiog mv one Fouqaierm, one 
Typha, three Polyponii, and three AcacUs new to 
me. The ith Aagoit we arrived agaio at Amntoni. 
I encloH a tpecimen of a very intereitinf; plant, 
which *I take, although it has ■ very peouliar 
Ulterior, for a Portulacaoea. It is growing near 
Windhoek aa well ai near Orootfoatein in the 
north, and Beraaba in the south, in hard, olayiy, 
•andy loil, tpriukled with piecei of quartz. I pnt 
in February, ahortly before ttarting for the north, 
haU'a-doMD of these plants into a wioe-preM, 



My opinion ii, that this is a rery oharacteriitio 
form of aeU'proteotion, or true mimiory {or intended 
mimicry), while the imperfeut affinity of two plant* 
from diffareot countries 'a a pure ooincideoc*, 
effected by aimilar conditions of exiatenoe; but ta 
not, aa Mr. WiUiams coDtiden, mimicry. I me 
the tecbuod term mimicry in the same sense as 
that in which Dr. Marahall used it in an entomo- 
logioal article in Vom Fd* turn liter — that ia, as 
■neaoing aelf'pniteetioo, •• when a locust Imitates 
a green leaf, or piece of grau or sanditone, or a. 
butterfly ha* the colouring and form of the waap. 

I waa not hitherto aware that Acacia belonged 
to the category of the ant-plants ; I learnt it only 
a few day* ago from a Erwid. I put a pair of 



about Biz square mile*, and growing together, 
three Campannla, one Laorentia, seven Lobelia, 
one of the genn* of which I was not able to find out 
with the flora Capi-niii. 

The nnmbsr of Acacia, including Albizzia, I 
have oolleot«d so far in the conntry, amounts to 
18 specie*. The number of Utricularii, 4 ; ditto 
Orahids, 4 ; ditto, Orobtnchaoeie, 4. I never fonud 
any Aroid*. Dinter. 



NEW VARIETIES OF LILAC. 

The Lilao in it* several form* ha* been greatly 
improved during the tut quarter of a centnry, 
and chiefly by one hybridist, Mr. Lomoine, at 



together with some other*, and left them hero in 
Windhoeic under the hot iron rool of a etore, in 
order that the plants should not become mouldy 
during my ahaenca. I waa rather pnizled to find 
the plant, when I returned to Windhoek in the 
middle of October, still almost a* freah and healthy 
•a it was io February, eight month* earlier, only 
the Item* were a little lengthened and presaed, and 
tiie thick roots a little shrivelled. The lame waa 
the case with Portulaca qoadritida. 

A yellow -So wered Meaemhryanthemum (which is 
DOt one of the ten species enumerated in Uartty 
■d; Sonder) frequently growa near the Portulaca, 
but b even more dependent on the small rounded 
pieces of quartz. This phuit so closely resemble*, 
when not in bloom, the form aod colour of the 
pebbles among which it grows, that it can only be 
detected by ao ciperienced eye. 



opened spines with auta by. Spinas, infeated by 
ante, are thicker than healthy ones. 

The tuber* of Aponogetons posset* a tenacity of 
life aimilar to that peculiar to those of Liliaoen ; 
in Febrnary, I collected in a pond east of Windhoek 
an Aponogeton ; as the leaves were dry aod thin, 
after two days more drying,.! thought the bulbs 
alto would be dry. When putting my herbarium 
into order a few day* ago, I discovered that the 
tuber* ware a* freeh aa if collected yesterday. I 
pnt one of them iuto water and it is already begin- 
ning to grow ! The importation of thii charming 
little plant i* therefore veiy easy, although pre. 
viontly I thought it impoetible. 

In October I was two week* botanising in the 
Anas mountain*, two hours eonth of Windhoek. 
There I found on the border* of a "Kiva," not 
fewer than «ix Campanalaceu upon an area of 



Nancy, whoee elTort* have had marvellout 
reaults. At Stuttgart, in the nuraery of Mr. Wm^ 
P6tzer, tenior, there is a fine collection of the best 
of the older varieties, aa well ae the moat reotot 
novelties. This nurseryman has always taken great 
intere*t in Lilau, and he teats all the new varie- 
tie* in hi* romantic garden on the hillaide of the 
picturesque Hateaberg. It waa always a pleasure 
to me to epend a few houn among them on fine 
May momlDgs, aod many were the pataers-by in 
the adjoining street who were attracted by their 
beauty and fragrance. 

The colleutioQ coniiated mostly of standard 
tree*, 10 to 12 feet high, which ore generally 
garnished with Clematia, Rosea, ForsytluaB, Jaa- 
minea, Ac, thus hiding the naked stetoa. It 
included most oC the best single and doulile- 
flo wered varieties eDumerated in onraery men's 
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lists, from the earliest to the latest varieties. 
Those tried and foand wanting were re-grafted 
with something new, thos making fine strong 
plants. lilaos are very attractive in the month 
of May; bat desirable and beauUfnl as they are, 
they should not be planted in great nnmbers in 
small gardens, as. after flowering, the shrubs o£Fer 
few attractions. For affording flowers in the winter 
months, they are almost invaluable. Taking our 
illustration (fig. 35, p. 115) from the left to the right, 
we have first Madame C^simir Perier, one of the 
most beautiful of the double white varieties, 
having large double creamy-white flowers. It is an 
improvement on Madame Lemoine, in being 
dwarfer and more floriferous ; it forces capitally. 
The illustration affords but a faint idea of its 
beauty. The variety at the top in the central vase 
is Madame Lemoine, a beautiful variety, with large, 
double^ pure white flowers, a variety which has 
received awards wherever exhibited. It is an 
excellent forcing variety, and very free- flowering. 
Its enormous trusses of bloom consist of about six 
spikes, with several smaller ones between them, 
the whole forming a dense mass of flower, as the 
annexed photo shows. 

The variety occupying the lower place in this 
vase is Andenken au Ludwig Spath, named in Eng- 
lish catalogues Souvenir de Louis Sp^th, and is one , 
of the finest varieties in existenoe. It is distinct, 
pos se s sin g laige, graceful spikes of a foot in length, 
of dark reddish -purple flowers, two or more of 
which are produced together on one branch ; it is 
excellent for forcing. 

President Or^vy occupies the third vase in the 
line. It is a beautiful variety, with fine trusses, 
and may be best described as an improvement on 
Miahel Buohner. H. R. ^., ClapUm. 



Vegetables. 

SOME POINTS IN CELERY CULTURE. 

In order to produce good Celexy, it is essential to 
allow the plants a long season of growth, to permit no 
check, and to cultivate highly. Taking these points 
seriatim, it is unadvisable to defer the sowing of the 
seeds till so late a part of the spring that it becomes 
impossible for the plants to attain to their greatest 
possible size. For this reason I like to sow for the 
main crop sometime between the middle and the 
end of February. Germination may be aided by 
means of artificial warmth immediately the lei^ 
appears. A cool temperature should be afforded, 
where, while growing, they may in no sense of the 
word, be excited. About the middle of April, and 
sometimes earlier, the seedlings will have reached 
a stage when they should be transplanted singly 
into beds out of doors, and any delay, once the 
seedlings have reached a size suitable for this 
operation, exerts a lasting injurious effect on the 
plants. A striking instance of this occurred in my 
own case last year, when, through a mistake, a 
smaller number of seedlings was prioked-out than 
was required, and these when finally pricked-out 
remained all through weaker than the early batch. 
All this stage, I think, a mistake is not un- 
oonunonly made in providing a too porous compost, 
and in making the bed of soil too deep. For 
my part, I find that the plants succeed better 
in a 2-iuch layer, firmly compressed, of equal 
parts of strong loam and spent Mushroom-dung. 
The substratum is a thick layer of coal-ashes, beaten 
down till it is hard and level. The seedlings are 
dibbled in, thirty across a 6-feet frame, or about 
2^ inches apart. 

The next point of importance is the preparation 
of the trenches. Having to produce a large 
quantity annually. I prefer four-line trenches, the 
ridges being 4^ feet, and the trenches 4 feet vride. 
Advantage is always taken of an opportunity to 
prepare the trenches some weeks before the plants 
are ready. By this means the ridges can be the 
sooner utilised for cioppiog; culinary Peas, Let- 
tuces, and Turnips being the crops most generally 
taken — and in order to secure to these the fullest 



advantages, the ground occupied by the ridges is 
previously deeply dug, the trenches being thrown 
out The depth for the latter should be sufficient 
to allow of the soil being made level with that of 
the garden, once the necessary manure has been 
wheeled in. The last named, a mixture of cow 
and horse dung, is 6 inches thick, spread equally 
over the trenches ; and in digging it ia mixed 
with the soil to its entire depth, the practice 
of placing the manure in a layer in the bottom 
.of the trench, and above that the unmaoured 
soil, being less conducive to au uninterrupted 
vigorous growth. Following the digging, a 
slight dressing of Mushroom-bed dung is applied 
to the surface and hoed-in ; and in addition, just 
before the plants are set out, an application of 
superphosphate is made. Ours is open and light 
soU, and I find it distinctly advantageous to afford 
firmness by trampling it, which has the effect of 
preserving it in a healthy moist, state, and it also 
conduces to a less rapid extension of roots than 
otherwise would be the case. 

As regards planting, the time chosen is either 
the end of the month of May, or quite the begin- 
ning of June, and if possible in damp weather. 
Last year, for instance, the plants were fortunately 
transplanted while the soil was so moist as to need 
no water, and as a fact, not any was applied last 
year, one of the droughtiest of sunmiers. The 
benefit of a shallow and firm preparatory bed is 
apparent when transplanting. The plants being 
lifted on spades in "turves," each one comes apart 
from its neighbour a nice rooted mass, and is 
covered with an inch of soil when planted, pressed 
down with the foot, the surfaoe being afterwards 
Dutch-hoed, a process that is occasionally repeated, 
in order to keep the surface friable. Two months 
subsequent to planting, I find it distinctly favour- 
able to the growth of the plants to introduce 
from the sides of the ridges sufficient soil to 
cover the surface 2 inches in depth. The middle 
of August sees, periiiH?** ^^^ plants earthed-up, 
and these will be ready for use towards the 
end of September, at which time a second batch 
should- be treated in the same manner, and the 
remainder one month later. 

A simple method of keeping the stalks dose 
while earthing them up consists in running a string 
from end to end of each row, binding, without how- 
ever tying, each plant with the string, and securing 
each end to a stick to keep it tight. A long row 
can bo tied in this way in a few minutes. When 
the earthing-up is finished, the string is drawn out 
and used for another. 

There are so many fine varieties of Celery in 
cultivation that it is almost needless to name any. 
For many years I have relied on Standard Bearer 
for the latest supply, that is, up till April ; and for 
autumn and early winter my favourite used to be 
Saodringham Dwarf, but that variety has of late 
years been superseded by Veitch's Superb White. 
Both varieties produce thick, bulky stalks, and the 
blanched portion is invariably also thick, an 
essential condition where Celery is a favourite 
salad. It. P. Brother$tony Ecmt Lothian. 



VARIATIONS PRODUCED BY 

GRAFTING, AND THEIR INHERITANCE. 

(Concluded from, p. 86.) 

Inarching. — Before proceeding to consider mixed 
grafts, allusion is made to inarching where the plants 
are not severed above or below the union, each still 
remaining in connection with its own roots. Such 
a process may have a practical value, for although 
it is of no use to increase the size of the plants, 
Caulidowers from which seed is usually obtained 
with difficulty, readily fruited when treated in 
this way. 

By mixed grafts a balance is able to be kept up 
between the functional activities of stock and scioo, 
and success otherwise impossible obtained. Such 
a case is illustrated by the grafting of a deciduous 
plant upon an evergreen ; here the stock expects 
the scion to work in winter, but having lost its 
leaves it cannot, and the graft fails. If some of 



the branches of the evergreen stock are allowed 
to persist, however, the difficulty is got over. 

M. Daniel was enabled to maintain a Pear scion 
on a Crab-stock for a longer time than usual (1892 
—1598) by using the mixed graft, but being left to 
itself it became exhausted in the end. 

Grafts were made during germination between 
the black Belgian Haricot (with three or four 
violet fiowers in the inflorescence) and the large 
Soissons variety (with a score of yellowish-white 
blossoms in the head), the latter being the stock. 
One series had all the lateral-buds removed from 
the stock, and so consisted of simple grafts ; in the 
second the shoots springing from the region of the 
cotyledons were allowed to grow, and mixed grafts 
resulted. As might be expected the evils of 
altered nutrition were apparent in the simple 
grafts, and these were stunted. Little apparent 
difierence in growth was manifest however between 
the scion of the mixed series and the control plants. 
In one case, however, a graft produced a head of 
nine dirty-white flowers, streaked with violet. 

It is not surprising that the chief differenoes 
should appear in reproductive organs to the formation 
of which both components of the mixed graft con- 
tribute material they have elaborated, and this i» 
particularly the case when seeking seed from the 
graft, the stock has not been allowed to fruit, and 
vice verBd, The practical value of mixed grafting 
for the production of hybrids without the inter- 
vention of sex need not be dwelt upon, but at the 
same time its possibilities for lessening the unde- 
sirable variation due to nutrition alone must not be 

lost sight oL 

Inheritance. 

The second part of the paper deali with the 
inheritance of the characters produced by grafting, 
and is based, naturally, upon experiments with 
herbaceous plants, seeing that the time necessary 
for observation upon successive generations of trees 
precludes such investigation upon the part of » 
single individual. As might be expected, the 
young of plants stunted owing to bad nutrition 
after grafting, were themselves degenerate. On the 
other hand, the large seeds produced by wild 
Carrots on cultivated stocks produced plants that 
approached to the latter in habit. A remarkable 
percentage of variations (the cotyledons varied in 
number from 3 to 1) was also noted, and several 
intermediate characters. 

The seedlings from an Alliaria on Cabbage, re- 
called the i^pearance of the latter, and would have 
been set down as at least a new variety by a dassi- 
ficatory botanist. It has been found impossible le 
produce sexual hybrids between any two distinct 
species of Ouciferss by several workers, and the 
one recorded case is still contested. Hence the 
practical importance of a process which will bring 
about a variation in the first generation. Notable 
also are the Kohl Rabis obUtned from the white 
variety grafted on the red ; the " new " variety 
remained sound in the wet autumn of 1894, when 
many of the control plants rotted from the severe 
winter that followed, and while the former survived 
all the other members of the Cabbage tribe suc- 
cumbed to the frost. Other instances are given,, 
and the transmission of characters by vegetative 
reproduction of the stock shown to be partial with 
the Potato and Jerusalem Artichoke. From the 
seeds of the Haricot Beans above described, where 
there were mixed grafts, the streaking of the 
fiowers was not transmitted ; but this is the only 
experiment at present made on such grafts. 

M. Daniel concludes that the direct influence of 
the graft is not universal ; that he has proved that 
actual variations, apart from the effects of nutrition, 
are at times induced ; that these being acquired by 
the plant during its lifetime and transmitted to 
its offspring, Weinman's contention is not good so 
far as plants are concerned. We will not here go 
into the question any further than to point out 
that what M. Daniel calls the progeny of a grafted 
plant— the true graft hybrid, in fact— may be 
looked upon as springing from two plants, when 
acquired characters in the special sense of the word 
might not come in. 
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ODONTOGLOaSUM CEISPUM 
MUNDYAKDM. 
OcB illiutrmtion (fig. 30) nprMeuta odb oI th« 
two Sue Odontoglouanu eihibtt«d bj: NorrnHi C. 
CooksDD, E>q., Oftkwood, WyUm, NorthDmbarlrnDd 
(gr., Mr. Wm. Murray), »t the niMting of the 
Royal Hortioaltnn] Society on Febriuuy 13, irben 
it wu awuded % Finl-nlasi Certificate ; the 
other, 0. o. Cooktoai, hariog prcTiongly besD 
given a similar award. 0. critpuin MundyMiQm 
teket high rank in the fine Motion which inelodM 
0. c. Fmiz MMereel, O. a. Aihworthianam, and a 
few other lamoni Tarietiea. The groond-colonr of 
the flower ia white, tinged with roM-pnrple, »od 
heavily blotohed with cheetont, or red-brown, the 
e«itral area of the lip being bright yellow. 



Marke t Gar deninb. 

PALUS FOB MARKET. 
CoNBiDiKiNO the enomoDi ootuigntnente ol 



orer-etooked with good plante of the more niefnl 
•orta. It ii Mine yean lince it waa generally pre- 
dicted that Kentiai wonld oome down to a very 
low prise, bat aa tar m 1 ktww of thia baa not yet 
oooturad, for during the anlnmo trade aalet good 
prion were maintained for niefal stofr, and 
although it may aometimei oocnr that the tnpply 
of H>ow ipeoiea ezoeeda the demaod, it will bo 
tbe eioeption rather than the rule. The really 
marketaUe aorta are confined to a very few 
■peciei. KentiM, of oourM, take flrrt plaoe. A 
few years ago K. Belmoreana wai Srat, bnt within 
the latt two yean K. Foiteriana hai been more 
in demand. They are both equally oaeful ; K. 
BelmoreaoA, a« a 48-aiEe plant for tablei, ko., ia 
the more elegant, bat (or larger ipacimena, K. Fob- 
teriaaa, which grow* taller, ii more eerviceable for 
decoratione. K. Canterboryana growi too alow 
whilat yonng, bat later it attaini to a good aice, 
and forma a plant well fumiahed with atiff-stalked 
reoDrred le»vM. 

CULTURC. 



dealt with ae aoon aa reoeived, and it ia of import- 
anoa that they ahonld not be allowed to get quite 
diy, io that if they cannot be nwn aa 
■oon aa received they may be turned ont of 
the package* and covered with Coooa-nat fibre 
refoae, or other moiit materiaL Or if they arrive 
in a dry itate they may be put into water for a 
■hort time, but it ia not adviaable to leave them in 
water for longer than one day. I find the fibre ia 
a good anbatance in which to germioate them. 
Some growera dean tbe h(uki off before aowiog, 
but thia ia waste of time, flaviog to deal with a 
large quantity this «eaaoo, they were put in aa 
received, and they have germinatod aa well aa any I 
ever had to handle. When lown in ooooa-nnt fibre 
refnie theyihonld be taken ont and potted singly aa 
Boon aa the first leaf begins toexpand. In potting, 
it ia very important that the soil should be praased 
firmly, and that the roots ahonld not be broken. 
For tbe fiiat potting, good loam, with sand added, 
may be need, and for later pottinga some manure 
may be added ; or if the loam ia close and heavy, a 
■mall quantity of peat may be added. Over- 
potting should be avoided, for with large pots they 
are liable to get too wet, throogh the constant 



ayringing neoasaary to keep the foliage clean. 
Although Kentias tike a moist atmosphere, it is a 
great mistake to give too nfnob water at the root ; 
and with liquid -mannre afforded occasionally, 
they will thrive better in comparatively imall pota. 
I have seen them grown in 4S-BiEed pots until they 
have attained to a sim larger than are often grown 
in 24<sizad pota. Kentiaa grown under various 
modsa have a widely different appearance ; when 
plunged when then ia a good bottom-heat, and 
kept dose together, they run up tall ; but to make 
really uaaful planta, they ahould not be plunged 
after they at« potted into the sixe they are to be 
sold in, or, I might say, after they are in 4S's. To 
make well-fnmiabed plants tbey should have suffi- 
cient room. Although they msy be grown on in a 
high temperature, they should be gradually 
hwieaed off, and in selecting plants (or immediate 
use those with the youogest leaf well developed 
should be taken. 

This is another popular Palm, the seeds of which 
are nsaally very eheap, and genniuate freely. When 
received quite fresh the outer covering is soft and 



pulpy, with a bright biuiah outer anrface ; if the 
seeds are put in water tbi* may be washed off, bnt 
if the covering h*a dried up it may easily be mbbed 
off. The cultural remark* above may also be 
applied to this Palm, except that they most be 
grown on throughout under one method of treat- 
ment. Thoae grown oloae together in a high 
temperature make long leaf-stalks, and for some 
purpose* are more useful than the spreadiug planta 
with shorter stalks. The latter are certainly the 
moat aymmetrical, and when thoae that have baen 
drawn up are exposed to mora light and air the 
new leaves do not correspond with the older ones. 
The most naefnl size plants are those in 32's (S-ineh 
pots), as in a 48 it hardly gets sofficiently chai- 
aoterised, though large quantities are sold in thia 
siiie ; extra large planta are not mnoh in favooB, 
as they spread too much. Livistouia chinensis ia 
the moat correct name perhaps, though I think, aa 
a market plant, it will be a long time before it is 
known by any other than Latania, or Fao-Falm. 
Livlstonia rotnndifolia and L. altissima have been 
tried, and they make fine plants, but do not with- 
stand hard usage so well, or find so mnoh favour *• 
maAet phut*. 

Asecji lctesccnh. 
This is an old favourite, but since the Kentiaa 
have come to tbe (root It ha* been rather neglected, 
though at the present time there is a fair demaod 
for ^ant* ia 48's and 32's. It is often grown with 
three plants in the aame pot, being rather too 
thin a plant when grown singly. The seeds are 
very uncertain : wbengoodtbeygerminateqnickly, 
and almost every seed in a large oonsignmsnt may 
retain their vitality ; while I have seen other oon> 
aignmenta which had, to all appearaaoes, been 
packed in good condition, have reached thek 
deetination in a naeless condition, and every seed 
has refused to germinate. One importer from 
South America adopted the plan of sowing the 
seeds in boxes, and this proved fairly ■acoeas(uI, 
most of tbe plaals making a good start before 
reaobing thia side. When seeds are reouved in a 
donnanl oondition they should be sown imme- 
diatdy. It requires stove treatment, and although 
it stands well during the warm weather, it is of 
litUe service for winter work. 

Cocoa Wbddbiliasa, 
The seed-orop of this uaeful Palm is very as - 
certain ; some seasoni we gat very large importa- 
tions of seed in fine condition, while it sometimea 
happens that the crop entirely fails, and the small 
quantities that are received are of doubtfal quality. 
This make* It difficalt to keep np a regular snecea. 
aion of the various size*, a moat important matter 
in market- growing. Some growera put the seeda 
Id singly in snull pots as aoou aa received ; bnt 
they may be pat in moist fibre, and taken ont aa 
they begin to start. It is, however, most im- 
portant that they should be potted before tksy 
have made much root, for if the tap-root gets 
damaged they never make good planta. They may 
be potted in a lighter compost than the stnogsa- 
growiog Palms ; a humid atmosphere with bottom- 
heat, and avoid over-watering. It Aoat not take 
up BO much moiatnre as most plants, and when tbe 
soil oDoe geta aoddened, the plants are sure to get 
into a sickly oondition. It ia generally supposed 
that this Palm ia too tender for ordinary houaa- 
decoiation, but I have found it stands well if not 
too much exposed or over-watered. Either Id a 
■mall Btatn as a table-plant, or in larger sizes for 
groups, Ic, it is one o( the moat elegant Paluis we 

Phiksii. 
There are several speciea grown, the moat elegant 
being P> rupicola, which aftsr it gets a few well- 
characterised leave* ha* a bright and graceful 
appearance ; but it requlrea eaiefnl treatment, the 
leave* being much inclined to die-off from the 
point* of each pinnH. I think a low temparature 
and too mnoh moiatura at night is the chief oaoae 
of tbi*. P. reolinata ia a more vigoroua-growinK 
specie*, and makes a aaeful plant. P. tenuis, or 
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canarieoBis, mAy aIso be mentioned, ^eeds of all 
Cheie are usually very plentiful, though until quite 
recently P. rupicola commanded a high price. 

CORYPHA APSTRALLs. 

This is a very hardy Palm, and although it never 
makes such a high price as most others, it is 
worth growing, and provided the plants are kept 
free from insects, they may be crowded together 
wherever it is convenient to stow them, either in a 
<iold'house or the stove. Those grown in the stove 
make the most useful plants ; in a cool-house it is 
abort and heavy. It may be grown under almost 
any conditions, and will last as well as the Aspi- 
distra. There are other speoiea of Palms grown to 
some extent, but those rdterred to in this article 
include all that is most useful. A, H, 



Alpine Garden. 



RANUNCULUS LYALLI. 

It is somewhat disheartening to be unable to 
find anyone who has been successful in permanently 
establishing Ranunculus Lyalli in the open in the 
United Kingdom. A few years ago so many plants 
were disposed of by dealers in hardy plants to 
growers in all parts of these islands, that it was to 
be expected that some one or other would have 
persuaded it to become a permanent occupant of 
his garden. Unfortunately this does not seem to 
have been the case. With the greater number the 
Shepherds' Water Lily was an entire failure, and 
•died without producing a flower. In a few instances 
it flowered, but these were exceptional, and even 
there it does not appear to have long survived its 
aeed-bearing stage. One of these places was the 
unique garden at £aater Duddingstone Lodge, near 
Edinburgh, of the late Mr. Charles Jenner. Un- 
fortunately for me, I was too late to see it in 
bloom, but it was then giving promise of pro- 
ducing a crop of seeds. The plant looked very 
healthy in its place in a sheltered rock-gfi^en, 
but it afterwards succumbed. I have made 
inquiries of many who had been anxious to 
grow R. Lyalli, but up to the present I have 
been unable to come across anyone who has been 
4my more fortunate than was Mr. Jenner, whose 
then gardener, Mr. Mungo Chapman, now of Tor- 
brex Nursery, Stirling, was an exceptionally good 
grower of hardy flowers. I do not offer any 
explanation of the cause of the failure of this 
plant in our gardens. We should be more likely 
io discover what this was if anyone could show us 
under what conditions it has been established in a 
garden in the United Kingdom. This would not 
prove that it could be grown in every garden, but 
it would give a stimulus to a few who have not 
yet lost hope of establishing this fine flower in 
British gardens, 8, AmoU, Caraethom-by-Dum- 
fries, N,B. 

An Early-flowerino Snowdrop (Oalantuus 

byzantinus var.). 

Some years ago, Mr. James Allen, of Shepton 
Mallet, and the writer, obtained through a corres- 
pondent, a number of bulbs of a Snowdrop col- 
lected near Broussa. When this flowered with 
us it appeared to be the same as that described 
by Mr. J. G. Baker in the Gardtnera' Chronicle, 
Feb. 25, 1893, p. 226, as Galaothus byzantinus, a 
new species. It was afterwards identified as 
being that species, which is intermediate 
between G. plicatus and G. Elwesii. These 
Broussa bulbs gave flowers of much diversity of 
form and markings, some of them approaching 
closely to G. plicatus and some to O. Elwesii 
The leaves of some were plicate, and others were 
aimilar to those of G. ElwesiL They have every 
appearance of being natural hybrids. In addition to 
their other differences, the plants flower at various 
times ; and three or four years ago Mr. Allen 
informed me that one of his plants was among the 
first Snowdrops to bloom after the new year. 



Last year he very kindly sent me a bulb, and this 
season it has been the first to bloom since January 1, 
with the exception of G. Elsa;, which ought to 
flower in December here, but has been late for 
once. I observed this early variety on January 17, 
which is seversl days earlier than the blooming of 
the other spring Snowdrops, which seem, by the 
way, to be rather later this year than is their 
wont. This variety is not large, but is of great 
purity of colour, and looks pretty in the rock- 
garden where it is grown ; the leaves are broad and 
slightly plicate. The Snowdrop is very welcome in 
the opening of the year, and one is glad to have 
a variety which will be a precursor of its sisters. 
S. AmoUf Caraethom-by'Dun\friea, N,B, 
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FRTTITS ITNDEB OLAS8. 

By J. RoBERTB, Osrdener to the Dake of Portland, Welbeck 

Abbey, WorkBop. 

Stra-aberriea. — The earliest plants now passing 
out of flower may bo afforded a much higher tem- 
perature if early fruiting be desired, but if fruit of 
the larc^t size and finest quality is looked for, a 
moderate degree uf heat, namely, 60" to 65° at 
niffht, and 70° by day, with lO*" rise by sun-heat, 
wul bring them forward sufficiently rapid. The 
plants during the last stage should receive fall 
sunshine, and to do this conveniently they should be 
plaoedj on shelves near the roof and afforded air 
freely whilst ripening. The short period of time 
between setting and ripening must be taken advan- 
tage of to sustain the plants with rich nutriment. 
Manures of a pasty nature should be avoided as 
the^ clog the soil, and render it sour and unhealthy, 
spoding the flavour of the fruit Clear liquid 
made with sheep or deer-droppings is good ; and an 
easily-made nuuiure, clean in use, and quick in 
action, consists of ^ oz. of sulphate of ammonia 
stirred into a ffallon of water. Continue to intro- 
duce fresh batches of plants into any forcing-house 
that is started, or failing these into hot-water 
pits, &c. 

Peachea and Nectarines. — In the earliest house 
the trees will require the frequent removal of young 
shoots, until finally disbudded. Crowding of the 
growths is bad practice, one shoot at the base 
and one leader being all that are required by trees 
that have filled their allotted space. In all cases, 
whether on back walls or trellises under the roofs, 
the future shoot should be taken from the side 
where it will be most convenient for training in. 
All foreright shoots should be removed entirely, 
and the tying of the selected shoots iotj their 
proper positions should be attended to at an early 
stage of growth. Where the set of fruit is a good 
one, an early thinning should take place, leaving two 
or three of the best plaoed fruits at about equal 
distances «ipart on each shoot. A few fruits may 
be left on tUe under- side of the trelUs, which wiU 
form a succession to those more exposed to the sun. 
After thii stsge is reached the borden must be 
kept uniformly iqoist, and where the^ trees are 
aged and have occupied the borders for some years, 
liquid manure may oe afforded at every apfdioation 
of water with advantage to the swelling fruit. 
Young and vigorous trees in new borders will not 
require liquid manure until a later stage. When 
the fruits are swelling freely, a rise of temperature 
to 60° at night, and fio"* to 70"* by day, may be 
afforded. Take the opportunity to ventilate freely 
on mild sunny days, in order to sive substance to 
the foliage ; and fumigate on the first appearance of 
green* fly. 

Melons. — The weather up to the present time has 
been very unfavourable to the plauts, and until 
warmer nights and sunnier days prevail their 
progress will be slow. At the same time, where 
the plants are healthy, and the temperature of the 
bed of fermenting material is kept up to 75"* or 80^, 
a steady root action will be going on, and this, 
with the natural rise of temperature, will soon start 
the plants into free growth. Every encouragement 
should be given to bring about this condition 
by keepins the house well damped down, and 
closing earlv on sunny days. Daring dull and damp 
weather, when but little air can be given with 
safety, much atmospheric moisture should not be 
afforded, as it tends to make the foliage tender, 



and the probability is that it will collapse before 
the ripening period is reached. Ventilation requires 
to be carried out cautiously during cold, windy 
weather ; but every favourable opportunity should 
be taken to change the air of the house without 
creating cold currents. A temperature of 70** by 
oiffht must be maintained, and 10° higher on favoar- 
able days. Preparations for a succession crop should 
now be made by getting the necessary heating 
material — dung and leaves — into a sweet condition 
by frequent turning. After this date a selection of 
young plants should alwa3rs be on hand ready for 
planting when and where required. 

PLANTS ITNDER OLASS. 

By T. Edwabds. Foreman, Royal PUnt Gardens, Frogmore. 

Chryaantheftinmif. — If the stock of cuttings should 
now he sufficiently rooted as to be tit for potting in 
Urge 60*s, the work may be forthwith undertaken. 
If insufficiently rooted ^e soil has probably become 
sour, but by carefully shaking them out of it and 
placing them in fresh soil, a start may readily be 
inducM. In pottinff cuttings see that the drainage 
is carefully arranged and covered with some fibrous 
material, and that the soil is in a fit condition as 
regards moisture. This can be ascertained by 
squeezing a handful of it, and if it clings together 
in a ball it is too wet, and should be mixed with 
some dry mould and allowed to stand for a 
day before using. The potting should be done 
firmly. At this time of year manures are not much 
needed, and a soil that contists of three parts good 
loam to one of spent Mushroom -bed dung is rich 
enough, and may be freely used with heavy loam, 
and a little of it is good even in light soils. When 
potted, let the phwts be stood on a bed of coal- 
ashes in pits near the glass, onlv sufficient heat 
beinff afforded as will ward off" frost. No water 
shotud be applied for a few days, only overhead 
sprinklings, until the roots become active. During 
cold weather very little air should be admitted ; 
careless ventilation and easterly winds soon breeding 
mildew, and any check of that sort is usually fol- 
lowed by attacks of green-fly, very dangerous at 
this season. 

Salvia Hterii and S. Oesnerccjlora. — ^These plants, 
now forming bright features in the conservatory, 
should never be omitted from a ooUection of winter 
flowering plants. At about this date, cuttings of 
these varieties may be put in ; potted off" singly 
when rooted, in May they may oe planted out of 
doors. They will make plants four to five feet 
high, during the summer season. At the end of 
the month of September, they may be dug up and 
potted. They are easily grown, and are not touched 
by insects. 

Phrynium variegatum, may be divided into small 
pieces, potted in larffe 60*s, and plunged in bottom 
heat of 80". Small pieces will often make plants 
two to three feet high in 4d*s and 32's, in the coarse 
of one season. Grown in light sandy soil, the bold 
variegation comes out very effectively, making it one 
of the most useful plants of recent introduction ; 
and unlike Dieffenbachias, Dracseoas, &&, the 
plant does not suffer by being made use of in 
apartments. 

THE FI1OWX& OARDEK. 

By J. Bbkbow, Gardener to the Earl of Ilcbester, Abbotsbory 

Outle, Dorset 

PerenniaU and Biennials, — Any of these plants 
raised from autumn-sown seeds, as soon as renewed 
growth is noticed should be dibbled-out where 
they are to flower in beds and herbaceous perennial 
borders. The stations, &c., should be suitably 
prepared by being dressed with fresh loam and 
manure as may be required. Pansies raised from 
autumn sowings may now be planted in beds or io 
the reserve garden, employing nbrous-loam chopped 
into small pieces as a dressing for the land, and 
thus ensure their lifting with plenty of roots to 
which the soil will cling, and receiving no check 
when they are planted where they are to flower. 
Selfs should be carefully selected, and those which 
are found to be true kept by themselves and dis- 
tinctly named, and the colour indicated on the 
labels. Seedlings of varied colours make attractive 
beds ; and groups in borders. Pansies struck from 
cuttings in cold frames in the autumn should be 
afforded air freely at all times when there is no frost. 
If damping-off* occurs, or mildew is remarked, apply 
charcoal-powder to the soil. If crowded, transplant 
them to a warm border, which has been enriched 
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witH finely-chopped tarf and spent Musbroom- 
dnne, placing the plants 4 to 5 inches apart, to be 
lifted with a good ball of earth later on. ' If the 
Panav ia required in bloom continnooaly, sowings 
should be made thinly in boxes or wide pans. If 
the stock of plants is^ not sufficiently lu'ge, plants 
may be dug up, divided, and the rooted divisions 
pricked out on a bed of rich, porous soil, overlying 
a very mUd hot-bed, covering them with a oommon 
garden frame or handlight. Thev may be planted- 
out in beds, &c. , when well-rooted. 

General remarks. — An inspection should be made 
of the trees and shrubs, and any branches which 
may have been partly broken off b^ the recent 
heavy snowfall should be bound up tightly till the 
wound heals, badly damaged branches being re- 
moved neatly, and the wounds dressed with pitch 
or lead-coloured paint. A fiord the paths and broader 
walks a sweeping and hand • weeding ; roU the 
turf, and keep every part as neat and trim as the 
means afforded will allow. 



peat to one part sphagnum-moss. It is an advan- 
tage to raise the base of the plant upon a slieht 
mound, on account of the creeping rhizome. Dis- 
turbed plants should be sparingly watered for 
some time afterwards, but when they are rooting 
freely it is almost impossible to afford them too 
much. In houses where the atmosphere ia inclined 
to be close, watering overhead should be avoided, 
but if evaporation is rapid, no harm will result 
from such a practice. 



them as their requirements may demand. Some 
object to the pruning of fresh-planted trees, but 
having given both methods a trial, I am strongly 
in favour of pruning soon after planting, and 
thereby eatablishing a reasonable balance between 
the roots and branches. If such trees were mulched 
at the time of planting, a little soil thrown over 
the same now will keep the mulch in its place. ^ d 



THE OBCHID HOTISES. 

By W. S. Tooifo, Orchid G^rower to Sir raannuoa Wmav, 
Bsrt., OUara Lawn, Bast Bbeeo. S.W. 

Cypripedium Spicerianum has recovered from the 
wei^Lening effects of flowering, and may be re- 
surfaced or re-potted as is necessary. Plants that 
have sufficient root-room, and are in a satisfactory 
condition, need only be given a top-dressing, after 
removing as much of the old surface material as 
convenient. Those that must be re -potted should 
be Disced in a compost consisting of two parts good 
OroDid-pea,t, one part yellow loam fibre, one part of 
chopped sphagnum-moss, and some old lime 
mortar, broken into small nodules. If old mortar 
cannot be obtained, crocks will suffice. Every 
particle of old potting material should be cleaned 
away from the living roots of unhealthy plants, 
and all dead roots be cut away, unless they 
are necessary to the potting operation. Use pots 
of medium size, that will not require a large quan- 
. tity of compost, and rather more than half fill them 
with drainage material, which for Cypripediums 
in general, should consist of smaller pieces of crock 
thui are employed for Cattleyas, and such species. 
Cover the crocks with a layer of sphagnum-moss, 
and fill in with the compost to the level of the rim, 
but not higher. The base of the growths should be 
just covered when the operation is completed. 
Healthy plants need not to be shaken out, but the 
loose material may be picked away. Place the plants 
in pots rather larger than those from which they are 
removed. If division is desired, the operation 
should bo carried out with extreme care, as the 
roots intertwine much and are brittle. This 
species may be afforded a position where ample 
shade can be afforded during the summer months, 
and where a temperature of 55° to 60^ is maintained 
during winter, to be increased ipradually as the 
season advances. Atmospheric moisture is essential 
at all feimes. Ke-surfaced plants will not yet need 
large supplies of water, and those repottea should 
only be afforded as much as will keep the soil 
nunst until root-action commences. They may 
be syringed overhead on dry and bright davs. C. 
Spicerianum, when employed as the pollen-bearing 
parent, has given some good hybrids, out it is a bad 
seed-bearer. The best species in my opinion 
claiming affinity with the C. Spicerianum is C. 
Leeanum, which thrives under similar treatment 
and conditions. 

Cypripedium insigne may likewise be repotted 
or top-dressed as ia required. Excepting that this 
species thrives in a lower temperature, there is 
nothing to add concerning its treatment to what 
I have written respecting C. Spicerianum. 
Hybrids from C. insigne generally appreciate a 
trifle more warmth, because the other parent was 
of a more tender character. 

Seieniped turns, other than S. caudatum — which 
shoold be attended to in the autumn — may be 
re-potted or re-surfaced, commencing with those 
mvrn in the East Indian house, viz., S. longi- 
tolitun, S. Roezli, 8. x calurum, S. x Sodeni, S. x 
leucorrhods^ S. ■ grande, S. x nitidissimum, S. x 
Penelaus, S. x Perseus, S. Lindleyanum, S. Sar- 
gentianuro, &c. S. Pearcei, 8. x Schrodera*, and 
S. y Dominianum grow best in a warm intermediate 
temperature ; and S. caudatum and S. Schlimmi 
under moderately cool conditions. The pots or 
pans used should be nearly three parts filled with 
crocks, and the compost consist of two parts 



THE HAKDY VRTTIT OABDEN. 

By A. W4RI), Osrdener, Btoke Edith FatIc, Hersford. 

Manuring Fruit-trees, — This is by no means an 
unimportant matter in connection wiui fruit culture. 
Nourishment may be applied in the shape of de- 
composed stable or farmyard manure, or by means 
of artificial manures. When there is not sufficient 
animal manures for all the requirements of the gar- 
den, and the deficiency is made good with artificials, 
a change should be made the following season by 
using animal where artificial manure was applied 
previously. This will afford the trees a change in 
the food supplied them. In regard to Goose- 
berry, Currant, and Raspberry plantations, no very 
serious error is likely to occur in the application of 
manures ; but in the case of Apple and Pear-trees and 
others, manure should be withheld from those that 
are barren through making too much wood already. 
Trees bearing freely need manure to be applied 
whether the trees are on walls or in the open. Of 
concentrated manures, bone-meal, dried blood, 
kainit, superphosphate of lime, and muriate of 
potash, are all good. The best quality of basic slag is 
also serviceable, but it is now rather late to apply 
it. The first two manures may be used in combi- 
nation for stone and bush fruits. Kainit and 
superphosphate of lime, when combined, are good 
for Apples and Pears. The first and the last two 
named, when mired together at the rate of 3 lb. of 
the former to 1 lb. each of the other two ingre- 
dients, afford splendid stimulants for fruit-trees, 
especially those that produce woody seeds, as the 
Peach, ko. Old hot-bed manure answers well for 
Raspberries. Wood- ashes are exceedingly useful, 
and a good dressing may be applied to plantations 
of fruit-trees of all descriptions. 

OtntraX icork, — As soon as the pruninff of trees 
and bushes is completed, and manure has been 
wheeled on to and spread about where it is required, 
the land may be dug, shallow under the bushes and 
deeper in the middle distance, between the rows, 
with the exception of the Raspberry quarters. In 
their case the manure should be spread between the 
rows and around the stools, after clearing up the 

Srunings and weeds, and the middle spaces dug 
eeply, so as to afford crumbs of earth to cover the 
manure. In digging-in manure amongst fruit- 
bushes, &c., injury to the roots ought to be care- 
fully avoided. When the roots are very near the 
surface, it is better to remove the surface-soil with 
a hoe, lay the manure over the roots, and return 
the soil over it. The Gooseberry sawfly-grub is at 
times very destructive, and measures should be 
taken early against it. The following simple plan 
has been the means of eradicating this pest at 
Stoke Edith : — The soil beneath each bush is at 
this date entirely removed to a depth of 3 inches, 
and buried deeply in a trench in another part of the 
garden. The bared surface is then heavily 
dressed with fresh slaked lime, and enough 
fresh soil, taken from between the rows, is 
then placed over the lime to make good the 
deficiency ; and the surface of this soil is 
limed likewise. Remedial measures were also taken 
when the insects appeared in the summer months, < 
but by following up the liming four consecutive 
years, the insects were entirely got rid of and have 
ffiven no further trouble. Alleys in front of the 
Fruit walls should have the surface loosened with a 
digging-fork to a very shallow extent. At this place 
it is almost impossible to do more than break up 
the crust over the roots of Peach, Apricot, and 
Pear-trees, so near are the roots to the surface. 
Remove all suckers on the roots of Plums and 
Peaches, by baring the roots and cutting the 
suckers clean away with a knife. If an application 
of artificial manure is to be made, this ought to 
take place previous to the prickiog-up. The 
borders of the Peach and Apricot trees may be 
covered with long litter after the crust is loosened. 
Prune forthwith all newly -planted trees, and secure 



THB KITOHEK OABDEN. 

By A. OHAniAS, Gardener to Oaptsln Houroso, Westo&blrt» 
TetborTf Qloooesterahire. 

Tfte Current Season's Crops. — A scarcity of green 
vegetables seems not to be an improbable event in 
many gardens, the result of the drought of last summer 
and Bj^Us of mild weather coming between periods 
of severe frost. Sheltered gardens have suffered 
the most, and it is only here and there in exposed 
allotments that plants are to be seen at aU« and it 
is remarked that these mainly consist of Wilcox's, • 
Sutton's Queen, and the later varieties of Broccoli. 
Cabbage stumps which usually yield a fair supply 
of sprouts have been killed, and the greater part of 
the late Brussels Sprouts have rotted on the stems. 
Up to the present, the autumn-sown Cabbages 
here have come out well, foremost among thenk 
being Nonpareil Improved. The land shomd now 
be cleared of decayed Cabbage and Brussels 
Sprouts stumps, and be deeply trenched and 
manured. It will be wise to make a large sowing 
of some early variety of Cauliflower to assist in 
makiuff good deficiencies. Seakale and Rhubarb* 
roots m the open ground should be covered, in 
order to maintain the supply ; and Asparagus-roots 
in sufficient numbers placed in the forcing frames. 

Forcing. — Owing to the late frosty weather a 
more than usual amount of fire-heat had to be- 
used, and this being favourable to the increase of 
insect pests, clean water and the syriTige should be- 
freely used on the plants in the morning hours, 
and the pavement or ground kept moist in ths 
vicinity of the hot-water pipes. French Beans are 
very liable to infestation by red- spider, and seldom 
do well aiterwards. Sponging the under parts of 
the leaves with sulphur made into a thick paste will 
check the spread of the pest ; but it is, after all, 
better to destroy the plants and sow more seed, 
and if possible grow the plants in another house. 
A slight fumigation should be afforded on mild 
nights in order to check the increase of aphides ;. 
and on fine days the amount of ventilation should 
be increased, so as to afford strength to the stems 
and leaves. 

Tomatoa. — Plants that were raised from seed in 
January will be sufficiently large to be lifted and 
dibbled into the centre of large thumb-pots, three- 
parts filled with a light, rich compost, pluuffiog 
these in a bed having mild heat. As soon as they 
become established, apply a top-dressing, and place 
them in a very sunny part of the house. Plants 
raised earlier than January may now be placed 
in either new or well-washed 6-inch pots, so 
that the soil will not cling to the sides when 
turned out ior the final re-potting or planting. 
Tomatos produce flowers, and set them more 
freely if the soil consists of fibrous loam, horse- 
dung, lime-rubble, and ^-inch bones pressed 
firmly into the pots. These plants may be 
stood in a sunny house, and afforded a tempera- 
ture of from 60' to 70", with considerable humidity, 
air being admitted in fine weather. Water at the 
root should be afforded in moderation till th& 
pots become filled with roots. 

Parsley. — If the supply from all sources is 
getting short, roots may be lifted, and placed in 
pots or boxes in gentle warmth, and occasionally 
damped overhead. As soon as the weather and 
the soil are favourable, seed may be sown out of 
doors. If the size of the garden will not admit of 
a large breadth being sown. Parsley may very well 
be employed as an edging to wsdks. A warm 
aspect, and a well-woftea, heavily manured, and 
deep soil, are the chief requirements of Parsley. 
The drills should not be more than 1 inch deep, 
nor more than 12 inches apart ; and the seeds should 
be covered with refuse potting bench-soiL The 
seeds of the Hamburgh Parsley, for the production 
of roots and leaves for flavouring, may be sown 
in drills twelve inches apart, and about IJ 
inch deep in good, but not necessarily heaviljp * 
manured soil. 
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APPOINTMENTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 



TDItjDAY, Pes. 2T. | 

lALEB. 

HOKDAY, Feb. Mi.— Pnitt Tr»M. Riwm, UmtAj Peiwntali. 
Ac., at FratlicnM H Uorria' Hoodu. CIwuim Salt oT 
Ndrurr Btock, »t tbe Potner Nnra-rio^ Drrbuntli R<«d, 
Putn<T. tv ontar of Hr. J. A. Mihood, bj Pntbaoe ic 
Mnrrti. at II o-Cloek. 

WIDKE8DAT. Feb M.-J.pan«K Lilla, TQb«ro«.. Own- 
MoritB' [SSm' *^"'"™'^ Planli. *i., at PtoUnroe & 

^'S.*X.' ''""'^" * -Imports and EiUbllahBd Orehida, at 



hoitfl of other plAnts were lent home ; iudeed, 
he ia uid to have collected eight hundred ipeciea, 
and to have introduced into this countty more 
than two handred kind*. Returning to England 
after hia fint voyage in 1827, he remained at 
home for two jeara, when he again net out to 
Tisit the Oolombia river, afterwards going south 
to Calif omia, where he ia aaid to have discovered 
no fewer than one handred and fifty speciea. 
In 1S31 he went on to the Sandwich Islanda, 
but returned to the Colombia and Fraser 
rivers. He waa wrecked in this expedition, 
losing his collectiona, and barely escaping with 
his life. In October, 1833, he aailed again for 
the Sandwich Islands, and on July 12, 1834, 
while exploring the high peaka of the islands, 
he fell into a pit iu which a wild bull had been 
captured. Several hours later, Douglas was 
found dead, and terribly mangled. "No other 
collector," says Sabobnt, in his iSilua, "has 
ever reaped anch a harrest in America, or 
asaociated hia name with ao many us«f id planta." 
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Fortr-Uiiw YBaiB, at CWawlck.— (ff , 
ilmar* 21 (« p.m.) : ICaz. *«•; HId. SS*. 
-frtrt«rj,31(«r.ii.):lfai.»'.B.-W. Inland; 



David ■^'" ■"KB^**'! Abandonment of 

DuPoi,*a, the Royal Horticultunl Society's 
garden at Chiawick, naturally 
revives the recollection of its glorioua history. 
The Chiswick garden was eatabliehed in 1822, 
and soon aftorwarda, and for ten or a dozen 
years aubsequently, the collections made in 
Western America by Douolas b^an to [lOur in. 
Kobody, not even Fortune, has conferred so 
much honour on the Society and ao much 
benefit to horticulture in general, as regards 
the importation of plants as Douglas. And 
yet, as we have often noted, there is not a 
portrait of Douglas in the Lindley Library, 
not a tablet to his memory in the garden, not a 
Daedal instituted to commemorate hia services, 
not an indication that the greatest horticultural 
collector the world has known was in any way 
connected with the Society. His fellow citizens 
at Scone, near Perth, were more mindful of 
what ia due to the memory of our benefactors, 
and shortly after his death they erected a 
monument in the taatelesa style of the day iu 
the cemetery at Scone. Latterly, this monn- 
. meat has been restored, and we are indebted to 
the Rev. A. Stuart Habtin for the opportu- 
nity of illustrating the monument (fig. 38, 
p. 121), and of once more calling attention to 
the labours of this distinguished collector. 

Douglas served his apprenticeship at Scone 
Palace Qardena, and having been trained by Sir 
WiLUAM(tben Dr.] Hookeb, he wassentby the 
Royal Horticultural Society in 1824 to visit 
the forestA of north-western America, At that 
time the journey had to be taken round Cape 
Horn, but he reached his destination in the 
following year, and soon began his eiplorations, 
and made known to his aatoniahed employers 
the abounding richness of the district in Coni- 
ferous and other trees, and in herbaceoua 
{>eTenniaIs. Seeds of the Douglas Fir, Abies 
oobUis, A. amabilis, Pinua Lambertiana, and 



AVID DOUGLAS. 
(DKd July 12, 1 834.) 



Douglas' letters, which are full of interest, 
were mostly published by Sir Wiluam Hooxeb 
in tbe second volume of the Companion to the 
BotaniaU Magaant. 

The following is the inscription on the 
monument : — 

ERECTED 

BY TQK LOVERS OF BOTANY IN EUROFB, 

■ D A V I D""'r>"o U G L A S, 



D BOUTUWARD n 



The following are a tew of the nnmerona trees, 
ahmbe, and tKoaaieiital plaota introdDoed by 
Donglaa : — 






Arbatoapimn. 



Oa^T. .lUptlca. KQbna apactabllli 
Oaolthnla Bballan. 

Oarklapolchi^ OUIUtrieolM. 

OalUnataEwuiiaan. Ipamoprt. •Hffuia. 
L<ipb><ui»lirpbTllu. 


Doo^aaiaainlla. 
Ac. Ac Ac. 



At Honololn, upon either aids of the door- 
way or entrance to the Kawaiahao Church in 
Honoluln, the passer-by, says a writer in the 
December number of Brythta, may see tablets set 
JD the wall One of these ia in oommemoratioD 
of DAVtn DoDOLAS, the botanical eiplorar, who 
met, after leaving California, a tragic death oo oo» 
of the Hawaiian Islands. The loseription npon the 
tablet reads as follows :— 

Hia jBcet 

DAVID DOOGLAB, 

Sootia anno 1T99 oatoa : 



a Londinenai R^ia Societate 
HorticnltDrali miasna, 

in Hawaii aaltibna, 

die 12Julii a.d. 1834 

rictima acientis 

it laarymie remm, et ment«m mortalia 
taagiinL Verg. 



EnCEPHALARYOS HILDEBRANOTI (see Sapple- 
muntary lUustratioo]. — No nobler plants than 
Cycada can be found for the decoration of warm' 
houBoa big enmigh to hold them. Apart from the 
magnifioenoe of their appearanoe, there are few 
plants of greater interest to those oonoemed in 
structtiral botany, or in tbe history and desoent 
of liviog planta from prebistorio repreaentatives, 
whose remains are embedded in oolite rocks. No 
nobler oolleotion oan be found than that in the 
Palm- house at Kew. Oar supplementary illustration 
is taken from a plant in that honse, bearing seveo 
male s^kea. E. Hildebrandtt was discovered in 
Zauibar by Hildkbbakdt, and was introduoed to 
thia country by Mr. Williau Bull in 1878. The 
leaves, well shown in oar illustration, are covered 
when young with whitish woolly down, hat the 
adult leaves are glabrous. The ipeoieB was described 
by Albxandbk Bkacn in tbe Indtx Semmvm, or 
Seed List ot the Berlin Garden, in 1874, 

Unnean SOCiEYY. — Oo the oocaaion ot the 
meetiDg to be held on Thursday evening, Harcb I, 
1900, at 8 P.M., the foUowing papers wilt be read t 
L "On Botanic Nomenclature," by Mr. 0. B. 
Clakke, F.R.S., F,L.B., tc U. "On eoma 



Supplement TO thc "QardeheM' Chrohiole,- Fibruaay 24th, 1900, 



EnCEPHALARTOS HiLUEBRANDTlI, WITH 7 MALE SPIKKS, ROYAL GARDENS, KKW. 
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Royal HoRTicuLTUfiAL Society. —The osxt 
meetiag of tb« Froit and Flower Coiiiinitt«M of the 
VJOfti Horticoltunl Sooiely will ba held on Tae«- 
d>j, FebniMT 27, in the Drill Hall, Jamea Street, 
"Weatininater, I to 4 r. m. A leoture on some of the 
(ibuita exhibited will be given at 3 o'clock, by Pro- 
fsnor G. Hsnslow, M.A., V.M.H. Intending 
cMididatri for the Royal Horticoltnral Soaietj'i 
ezuninatioo in borticoltnre on April 25, 1900. may 
obtain all partionlAra from the Seorelary, 117, 
Victoria Street, Weetminater. 

The Gardeners' Orphan Fund annnal 
meeting waa ■ nio«t Mtiitaotory erent, and ihowed 
a financial condition that mppoTten of the Charity 
m«y well be prond of. We qnile agree with the 
committee in determining to meet all olumi for 
benefiti, «o long a« they can at the Mune titne 
increaM the Reaerre Fund. It waa never intended 
to howd an itnmenae fnnd for om in the fotnre, 
by praotiiing a policy of nigganllineu in reapect to 
present needi. Thn the meeting decided to place 
npoD the Fnnd aa membera. five oandidatea in 
addition to the nine that were eleoted in the ordinary 
oonrae, will doubtlen enoonrage eTsiyona to help to 
maintain the Snanoea in anch a oondition that 
(atare neada may be met ai they ariae. At any 
rate, it will be aatiifaotory to •ubaoriben to know 
that the money they may give will be naed at onoe 
(or the pnrpoae they intended. Tha intereat upon 
the Fand'a capital ia now laiBcient to pay all the 
e^cpenaea of administration. We regret that Mr. 
William MAB^nAu. ha* to retire from the poaition 
of Chairman of the Eiecutire Committee. Mr. 
Maksball baa rendered anch excellent aervicea to 
the Jnititation that he will be greatly miaied in 
the Committee. 

Captain H. Cecil Elwes.— We are glad to 
bear that this gentleman, who was severely 
wonnded, has made an exoalloit recovet;, and 
hopes to rejoin hia legiment (Scots Fuailien) in a 
few weeks. 

Mr. John Laino, V.M.H., head of the lirm 
at Forest Hill, ia in Us seventy-seventh year, and 
haa been confined daring the winter, more or less, 
to bis reaidenoe, throagh impaired health. It ia 
Ji(^>ed, however, that ha will be able to get abont 
when the influeooea of spring have improved 
the weather. 

Dr. Ernst.— We learn from the BotaniKhia 
Central Blatt of the death of this veteran botanist, 
the Director of the National Museum in Caracas, 
Venezuela. In tormsr yean. Dr. EbN8T was a 
correspondent of this joamal. 

Dr. Robinson, the Carator of the Gray 
Herbuinm, at CBmb^idg^ Mass., U.S.A., has 
been appointed Professor of Systenutic Betany in 
Harvard University. The new Professorship baa 
been endowed in memory of the revered Aha Gkat. 

Dr. FARLOW.— The marriag* of Pref. Fablo«-, 
of Harvard Univesity, te Miss Lilian Hoksfoed 
is annonnced. Prof. Farlow's many friends on 
this aide of the Atlantic will join in oongratnlatiog 

Mr. Owen Thomas, bead-ganleaer to Her 
Majestv at Windsor, bsa received the Royal 
Order of the Crown of the Fourth Claaa from the 
<iZBM\S Empkroh. 

The Potamoqetons of the British Isles. 
—Mr. Ai-FREii Frybr has iaaued, through Novell, 
Reeve aud Co., parts 7 to 9 of this publication. 
It ia handsomely got np, carefully and thoroughly 
elaborated, and well ijlnstrated. To students of 
this not over popular group of plants, tbia mono* 
graph will be invaluable. It ia too late to make 
the alteration now, but it would have been better 
bad the name of each species or hybrid been given 
on each plate as veil sa in the text. 



StreptogarpuSES are fast becoming popular 
garden plants. Since the ipeoies have been crossed 
with each other, several very beautiful strains liave 
been obtained, all of which are exceedingly free and 
oontinnooa bloomers. We saw a few days ago, in 
the greenhoases of Messrs. Jobm Laino ft Sons, 
Foreit Hill , London, a very large number of 
heal thy 'looking plants of their "mnltiilara" strain, 
that later will make a magnifioient show of bloom. 
The Utreptocarpos is an easily grown plant that 
requires little heat, and it responds to good 
cultivation by affording an extraordinary number 
of flowers. It is ornamental as a plant, and its 
bloasoma are anitable for cutting. 



The Dixlor Wash.- a wash tor trses, kc, 
was brought to our notice in theoourse of last year, 
which we eotnisted to an experienced cultivator 
to teat for us, and tbe following embodies hia 
opinion of the insecticide : "The 'KxlorWash' 
which yon kindly sent to me to test was tried 
upon Chrysanthemums, which were allowed to 
become badly infeated with both black and 
green aphis, with tbe result that the green 
aphides were killed with one dressing, hut 
the black one needed three applications to 
thoroughly eradicate them. I used it in ths pro- 
portions given, and found no injury was caused to 
the leaves of the plants. Probably one dressing 
afforded of greater strength, would kill black 
fly outright. Up to the present time, no black 
apbis hss made its appearance ; but a stronger 
application might cause injury t« the folisge." 



The York Gala.— The schedule ol prizes to 
be offered for competition at the Forthcoming Sar- 
ticultural Fiu to be held in the Bootham Field, 
York, on June 13, 14, and IS, ia a very liberal one. 
The sum of £750 is divided by the committee as 
follows ;— For Orchids, Stove and Oreenbouae 
Plants, £300; Pelargoniums, Carnations, and Be. 
goniaa, Ac, £200; Roses, Cut-Sowers, Ac, £160; 
and Fruits and Vt^tables, £90. Four Gold Medala 
alto will be awarded tc tbe beat exhibits from 
members of the trade. Gronps ol plants are 
genentlly a very fine feature of the York ahows. 
We see that the sum of £68 is offered for com- 
petition in the miscellaneous group dsas tliis 
season ; tha Ist prize is £20. For s oollection of 
Roaes in pots a 1st prize of £10 is offered, and 
liberal Snd and 3rd prizes. The class for a deco- 
rated table of lipe fruit, originally introduced into 
the shows at Shrewsbury, is bsooming a popular 
one with many societiea. At York, a sum of £40 
is offered for such eihibite, tbe Ist prize being £16. 
Special prizes for vegetables are offei«d by sevenl 
of the large seed firms. The Beoratary ia Mr. 
Chas. W. Simmonr, The York Hotel, York. 

The "Habit" of Conifers.— Every gar- 
dener is familiar with the striking differenoM ik 
habit presented by different Conifen. Leaving 
aside minor details, it may be said that the diffar- 
ences depend, in the first instance, upon the 
presence oE one main axis (trees), or on the forma- 
tion, as in plants of shrubby habit, of nunaeroas 
axes of about the same aize, no one of them being 
specially predominant. Dr. Arthdk Burtt, a 
pnpil of the University of Tiibingen, has, in bis 
inangnral dissertation for tbe doctor'e degree, 
studied tbe matter in greater detail, notably in tbe 
investigation of the relative lengths and propottfama 
of the secondary shoots, and in the obaervatioo ol 
the angles formed between tbe main axis and the 
seoondary shoots, snd those between the shoots snd 
tbe ground line. 

The "Jardin des Plantes."— We have 
received a copy of the list of seeds oolleoted in the 
gardens of the Museum at Paris, and available for 
exchauga. Applications should be made to M. le 
Directeur du Mnsenm d'histoire uatnrelle. Rue 
Cuvier, 57, Paris. 

The New Forestry.- Mr. John Simfson, 
late of WorUey, has published his book on this 
subject. Messrs. Pawson i. Bbailsfobd, of Shef- 
field, are the publishers. It is an 6vo volnme 
of over two hundred pages, with nnmarons illna- 
trations. Tbe author believes that our forsstry 
system in the past has been the main caoM 
of failure and disappointment in the production 
of timber crops, and that a more intelligent 
system might alone turn the acUe in the right 
direction. We have no doubt our aystem, if it 
may be so oalled, is of the usual happy-go.lneky 
order, and that the adoption, so far as may be anit- 
able, of the more sdentilia and businsss - like 
methods adopted by the Germans, aod advocated 
by the author, would be of incalonlable advantage 
in the long run. We shall revert to Mr. Simpsoh's 
book on another oooaaion. In the meantime, know- 
ing Mr. Siupaoir'B capabilitiea, we need not hesitate 
to recommeod his book even before we hsve 
examined it in detail. 

Fruit from the Cape —During last month 
there were several arrivals from the Cape, per the 
Union tine, the first, per tbe Danvtgaa Ca-iUt, a 
small consignment of Peaches, which sold weU. 
The seoond, per tbe Ourlph, was twelve cases of 
Peaches, in fine order, which sold welL Tbe third 
ship waa the Norman, with 704 cases of fine Plnma, 
and 33 of Peaches. There was a splendid bloom on 
the Plums, all of which were quickly taken off, at 
good prices, as also were the Peaches. TiaHalion 
Casdt, arrived on the 3rd inst., brought 392 oasss 
of Plume, Ul caaes of Urapes, and 136 caaea of 
Peaches. Plums, some were" Simoni,"laige red, in 
good oondition, boxes of 24 running up to I2t. per 
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box. Others were Golden Drop, fair sized yellow, 
alfld in good oondition, going as high as 12«. per box 
of 24. Grapes were small, and slightly hard. 
They were the first consignment of the season, 
and must have been picked too early. They were 
prmctically given away at Oovent Grarden, 2d, per 
pound being the highest price. Thii shows that 
care must be taken to send home only fruit in good 
condition and thoroughly ripe. This lot of Grapes 
were brought home by a passenger who must have 
little knowledge of the trade. Peaches : some were 
in oapital condition, running up to 12s. per box of 24. 
N.B. — AU the above fruit was sold privately at 
Govent Garden, not by public auction. Some Peaches 
w^re sold at public auction, and although first class 
fruit realised very low prices. The result does not 
seem to recommend the public auction sales. The 
last arrival to note here is that of the ss. Mexican^ 
which arrived on Sunday, 11th inst., bringing 
196 cases of Peaches, 290 boxes of Plums, 102 
boxes of Nectarines, and 60 boxes of Grapes. 

•• The Birds of Surrey."— Mr. J. A. Buck. 
DILL announoes the early publication, through Mr. 
R. H. PoRTEB, 7, Princes Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, of a work on the " Birds of Surrey." It 
will consist of an introduction divided into two 
parts ; one giving an account of the geographical 
and natural features of the oounty so far as they 
relate to ornithological distribution ; the other 
dealing with what has already been published in 
connection with the Avi-fauna of Surrey, together 
with some account of the early local ornithologists. 
Following the introduction will be detailed a com- 
plete aocouot of every species of bird which has 
ooourred in the county, coupled with remarks 
on the distribution of the commoner, and every 
detail of the occurrence of the rarer species. The 
various attempts at the introduction of foreign 
birds, the ancient duck-decoys, hawking, game 
preservation, freaks of colour, the causes leading to 
the diminution of more uncommon species, and the 
legal effect of the Wild Birds* Protection Act, will 
also be dealt with. A complete index, a map of 
the oounty, a glossary of local names, a list of the 
works and periodicals consulted in the compilation 
of the work, a list of the subscribers, illustrations 
of county localities, and full-page photogravures of 
six of the most interesting ornithological places in 
Surrey, will also be included in the volume. 

Narcissus Sir Watkin.— The Orchard Com- 
pany, Scotby, near Carlisle, send us a specimen of 
this Narcissus, in which the edge of the cup is 
reflexed and much lobed, almost fringed at the 
edge. Possibly the appearances may be due to 
some check to growth. 

YEOMANRY FOR THE FRONT.— The nursery 
trade is well represented in the patriotic offers for 
service in the field. The latest additions to the 
Hampshire Yeomanry include the names of Mr. 
Jesse Bidk, Mr. Ernest Bide, and Mr. Bertram 
Crabbe. The first -named beiog the youngest son, 
and the two latter nephews of Mr. Samuel Bide of 
the Alma Nurseries, Farnham, Surrey. Mr. B. 
Crabbe left on board the Ooth, and the others wait 
embarkation orders. Mr. C. C. Ht bst, a member 
of the well-known nursery firm at Burbage, 
Hinckley, is already serving at the front. 

The Gale in the North.— a hurricane, the 
like of which has not been experienced in the north 
since the memorable night of the Tay Bridge 
disaster, swept over the N.E. of Scotland on 
Thursday evening and Friday morning, 15th and 
16th inst. , doing considerable damage. Especially 
had this been the case in the Methlic Woods, 
Aberdeenshire, on the estate of the Earl of 
Aberdeen. 

The SURVEYORS' Institution. — The next 

ordinary general meeting will be held in the 
lecture-hall of the Institution on Monday, Feb. 2G 
1900, when the adjourned discussion on the paper 
read at the last meeting by Mr. H. T. Scoble 
(Professional Associate), entitled *'The Bacterial 
Treatment of Sewage,'* will be resumed. The 



chair will be taken at eight o'clock. It has been 
decided, on the invitation of the Yorkshire Pro- 
vincial Committee, to hold the next county meeting 
at Leeds, on April 25 and 26. The first day will 
be devoted to papers and discussions, with a dinner 
in the evening ; the second day to excursions to 
various places of interest in Leeds and its neigh- 
bourhood. Full particulars will be issued a little 
later on. 

A Salutary Reflection and a Good 

Resolution.— At the friendly dinner which fol- 
lowed the recent meeting of the Royal Gardeners' 
Orphan Fund, Mr. Assbbb said that a gardener 
who is married and has children should reflect 
— "If I live to old age, I may require assistance 
from the Gardeners' Koyal Benevolent Institution. If 
death overtakes me earlier, my children may need 
the help of the Orphan Fund." <*Sucha reflec- 
tion," said Mr. Assbee, ought to induce any gar- 
dener to resolve that he will subscribe to both 
funds.*' We think so too. 

Society for the Protection of Birds.— 

The annual general meeting of the above society 
will take place on Monday, February 26, 1900, at 
the Westminster Palace Hotel, Victoria Street, 
S.W. The chair will be taken at 3 p.m. by the 
Most Hon. the Marquess of Granby. 

Publications Received.— on« and an oarxUning, 

1900 ; a pupol&r annual for amatean, allotment-holdeni, and 
working gardeners. Edited by E. O. Greening (Agricultural 
and Horticultural Association, Long Acre, W.C.).— A^oiure 
Notes, February (John Bale, Sons, & DanielASOn, Great Titch- 
field Street).— ^nne PraU'g Flowering PlanU^ vol. iv.,Nos. 33 
and 34. BdiUd and revised by Edward Step, F.L.8. 
(Frederick Wame h Co., 15, Bedford Stwet, StrandX— r»e 
British and Colonial Druggist^ February 2 (44, Biahopagate 
Without, E. C). — Tht Theory of WaUr Finding hy the 
IHvining Rod. By B. Tompkins (published by the author, 
Chippenham, Wilts.) — Tht Orchid Review, an illustrated 
monthly journal, devoted to orchidology, February (Mar- 
shall Brothers, Keswick' House, Paternoster Row, B.C.).— 
(ianUn Unou, Tennis Lawns, PvMinq (irecns, Cricket Grounds. 
By Sutton t Sons, Reading (Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, 
Kent& Co., London).— TToTnan,'* Agricidtural Tirms. Edited 
by the Countess of Warwick. February (Lady Warwick 
Hostel, Reading ; Messrs. John Haddon & Co., Bouverie 
House, Salisbury Square, B.C.). — Tropical Agriculturist, 
January (A. M. 8c J. Ferguson, Colombo).— Queensland Agri- 
cultural JourruUf vol. V., part 6, December.— From the De- 
partment of Agriciilture, Sydney, N.8.W., Mlscellaneoua 
Publication, No. 282, Native Fooii-PlanU, by J. H. Maiden ; 
and No. 351, A Se^^ond Contribution towards a Flora qf Mount 
Kotcius}/), by J. H. MAidtn.— Bulletin of the Botanical Depart- 
inent, Jamaica. Edited by W. Fawcett, B.Sc., F.L.8., De- 
cember.— /nrf fa a (kirdening. Edited by H. St. J. Jackaon. 
F.L.S., Calcutta, January 18.— la Semaine Horticdt, Feb. S 
(Brussels). — Catalogw des Plantcs Bconomiques jxmr les 
Cijlonies, arbreH d fruits des Tropiques, plantea utiles, 
officinales, medidnalea, et autres V^^taux precieux pour les 
Colonies de '* L'Horticole Coloulale " (Pare Leopold, Brussels, 
Belgium. — Annales Agronomiqties, January 25 (Paris : Masson 
et Cie., 120, Boulevard Saint Germain).— .Votto:' sur I'Ejposition 
CenteruUe et V Exposition Cantemportiine de 1900. Par A. de la 
Devansaye (Paris : OcUve Doin, 8 Place de VOdeony—Liste 
'ks Graines uffvrtes }xi.r le Jardin Alpin d^AcdiuuUation 
(2, Rue Daticet, Plainpalais, Geneva); H. Currevon.— 

Mailers Deut.^ctu Gartner- Zcitnng, Erfurt, February 8. 

Jiittanixche Zeitung, title-page and index for 1899, and the 
issue for February 1 (Leipzig^ — Gaiienflora, February 1 
(Berlin : 40, Schonebergerstrasse).— iSo^en Zeitung, December. 
Iledi^ert von P. Lambert, Trier-a-Mosel (published at Fnuik- 
fart-A-iiain.—MitthcilHngen dtr unter dtm Protectorate ihrer 
A-. u. k. Hoheit der durchlanclUigsten Knynprinzessen-fVitwe Frau 
Erzherzogin iytephanic stehenden K. K. GartenbaU'desellschaft 
in Stti<rmark. February, 1900. — Dolanufches CentrcUblatt, 
Band Ixxxi., No«. 3 and tl—Moor unf Alpenpjlunxen (vorzug- 
sweise Biszeitflora), des Alpengartens Zodchen bei Merseburg 
iind ihre Cultur. Dr. C. Dieck (Druck und Verlag von 
Ehrhardt, Karraa in Halle-a-8. )—irwn€r IllwitrirU Garten. 
Zrihtag, January (Wien K. und K. Hofbuchhaudlung der WIl- 
helm FTic'k).~-Jkirty-;<fventh A nnualReportoftheSorftoryofthe 
SO'te Board of Agriculture of the State of Michirfan, "ud 
KUfV^nth AnnitnJ Report of the Agrictdtural College Experiment 
Station, July 1, 1897, to June 30, UW. Containing a valuable 
paper on " Some Insects of the Year 1M>7," by W. B. Barrows 
and R. H. Pettit. — Snoro tiiormiU VxAanuo Itnlituiu, vol. vii.. 
No. 1. Gennaio, l\^00. — Hulletiino dtUa S>>cid(' Botonira 
Itidit'na, November-December (Firenae^— Our Patent Laws, 
by James Keith, C.E. Revised to suit the])resent situation, 
with an additional article on '• American Competition," 
closely befiring on the subject.— T/ic Gardening }'< 7/ Book ond 
irar'Un Orwle, IDOO. By the Editor of the Gortlencrg' 
Magazine, This is the forty-second anniuil issue of this 
useful publication (f^rdeners' Magazine Offioe, 4, Ave Maria 
Lane, Paternoster Row, E.O.).— Willi iig's Press Guide and 
Adcertis-rs Dirtctory ond Uimdbovk, llKK). Twenty-seventh 
year of the publication of a wora invaluable to all connected 



with Journalism (J. Willing, 125, Strand, Vf.O.).—The Agrf^ 
cultural Journal qf the Cape of Good Hope, vol. xvi, Nos. 1 and 2, 
for January 4 and IS (Cape Town : Townsend, Taylor, 4 
Snashall).- r/iir Botn n ical Ga:rtte (Chicago, Illinois). Containa- 
articles on : The Mechanism of Root Structure (with figure), 
by Jame« B. Pollock; Botanical Bibliof^phy, by W. G* 
Farlow, and other lessimpartaut papers.— /If MoisScientiM^'^t- 
pubUi sous la direction du Professor H. Girard (Bureaux de 
la Bevue : Libraitie J. B. Balliere et flls, 19, Rue HaatefeuiUe, 
ParisX February, 1900.— JbwrnoZ tie le Societe Nationalt 
tVHurtUndUin- de France, with portraits of several of the 
Presidents. January (Paris : 84, Rue de Grenelle. 
—Garienfiorat February 16 (Verlag von (Sebriider Bom- 
traeger, 4ri, 8ch<ine - Vergers traaae). — Gartntristhes Zen^ 
traUBlatt, December, 1899 (Charlottenburg, Berlinerstraase, 
S8, a.X — Phanerogamre et Pteridophytce JaponUrai Iconibus 
lUustro.tce; or. Figures with Bri^ Descriptions and Remarks of 
the Flowering Plants ami Ferns ofJapan,hy T. Makino (Tokyo,. 
1, Urazimbocho, KandaX December 29, 1S99. —Cryptgama 
Jnponic<r Lonibus lllustraUt ; or. Figures with Brief DescT ip- 
tions and Remarks of the Mu$ri, Hej-atiat, Lichenes, Fungv, 
aud AUftr of Japan. Edited by J. Matsumura and M. Miyoahk 
(Tokyo, 1, Draximbocho, Kanda), December 29, 1899.— 
BulUttlno della iJ. Socittu Tosixina di Orricw/tUfa,Genn*io, 1000c 



Book Notice. 

The Teachinq Botanist, etc. By W. F. 
GanoDg. (Maomillan & Co.) 

Wb are not aabamed to own that we are wearied 
with the profusion of elementary books on botany. 
Good, bad, and indifferent, there are far too many 
of them. The book before as, which ia alao^ 
entitled '' A Manual of Information upon Botanical 
Instruction," is so novel in its treatment, so freab- 
in ita matter, and so full of useful suggeation, that 
it acts as a bracing tonic after the snrfeit of 
characterless books. 

In the first place, it is addressed mainly to the 
teacher, not to the pupil, and dull must that 
teacher be who does not profit in some way by 
this outspoken book. 

Man, %%ys the author, has attained the position 
he has in the world through the possession of one 
supreme characteristic — mind. The purpose o£- 
education is to enable the possessor to make the 
best use of this great endowment. *' Of all the 
many problems of education, the one nearest to 
the surface is this — to determine the proper balance 
between mind-training pure and simple and the 
training of the mind for the practice of a partkmlar 
business." The schemes of education generally 
followed, the too exclusive study of one or two 
ancient languages, or of mathematics, find little 
sympathy with the author. Admitting the different 
requirements of different minds, he yet sees that- 
in the near future the sciences must be elevated 
to full educational rank with any and all other 
subjects. So far as botany is concerned, the 
author asks. What botany is of most worth ? And* 
he answers that question by telling us that no 
one part is more important than any other, but that 
in teaching, selection becomes imperative, and it is- 
necessary to find out what will give the beat 
returns for the time and energy expended. 

The very foremost thing is exact observation, 
and for training in observation anatomy, dealing^ 
with actual structure is the best possible discipline. 
By anatomy Prof. Ganong here means externaL 
morphology. This is shown by the example he 
gives devoted to the outward appearance of 
seeds, such as that of the Bean or Horse-Chest- 
nut. These are taken as subjects for the first 
lesson wherein the pupil is made (with, in the 
first instance, but little help from the teacher )v 
to investigate for himself the general appearance 
and conformation of certain conspicuous seeds. 

After observation, the Professor puts critical- 
comparison and generalisation, so as to enable the 
student to eliminate what is relatively unimportant,, 
and grasp that which is essential. For this pur- 
pose nothing is better than morphology as studied 
in the investigation of the shoot, root, flower, and 
fruit of the higher plants. 

Causation comes next in importance : the pupil 
must not only see and observe that a leaf has a 
particular shape or position, but he must be per- 
petually seeking the reason why. Here the great 
value of experiment comes in, "There is nothing 
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in botany to eqaal simple physiological experiment 
on such topics as respiratioa, photosynthesis, 
absorption, geotropism, where the object of the 
experiment is perfectly distinct, and the results 
obtained are positive and logically conclnsive. 

A third chapter deals with the things essential to 
^[ood botanical teaching, the main point being the 
ability and sympathetic endowments of the teacher 
iiiinseli 

Sdentiiic drawing and descriptions neit receive 
the attention they merit. The equipment of labo- 
vatories forms the subject of the fifth chapter, 
which is followed by others dealing with botanical 
•oollections and botanical books. 

A valuable section is that devoted to ''some 
•common errors prejudicial to good botanical teach- 
ing." Foremost is the notion that botany is 
•synonymous with the study of flowers. The author 
-also objects to the notion that atamens and carpels 
are modifications of leaves, because both the anther 
-and the ovule are sporangia. What then? Are 
not the sporangia developed in leaves which are 
adapted for the purpose ? 

The second part of the book comprises a series 
of exercises and studies to be worked out in the 
laboratory, and does not materially differ from the 
-directions given in other books of similar character, 
unless in the greater stress laid on '* Ecology,* or 
the study of the adaptations of flowers, &c., to 
-external conditions. 

We cannot further follow the author io his 
statement of his case, but we recommend all 
thoughtful teachers to read the book for themselves. 




Home Correspondence. 



THE PROTECTION OF FRUIT BLOSSOM ON 
^ALL-TREES. — It Is many years since it was pointed 
•out in the Oardenerti' Chromde and other journals 
that during the winter and early spring our stove 
4Uid other fruit-trees and bushes need protection 
<rom sun-heat rather than from cold. Given well- 
opened wood, the oold of an ordinary winter 
•^oes no harm to the dosed buds. And yet 
the common practice is to keep our wall fruit- 
<trees in a position on a wall in winter and spring 
exposed to the extremes of heat and cold. 
Mr. Sharpens simple expedient of unnailing the 
young wood from tne walls may retard the bloom- 
ing of Peaches, Nectarines, Apricots, Pears, Plums, 
and Cherries (see Qardenertf Chronicle^ p. 92). for 
about one month, means usuaUy a crop of fruit 
•«aved, and the health, vigour, and cleanliness of 
the trees maintained. Long experience among 
*<niit-treee enables me hearti^ to support Mr. 
Sharpens methods. In fact, I have often gone 
further on the same lines, through practiciJly 
Tcmoviuff them from their hot environments 
affainst brick walls, with equally good results. 
Ae cooler the trees are kept during the winter, 
the greater certainty of a crop the coming season. 
I agree with Mr. Sharpe that the fish-net let drop 
from thecoping to theground, affords but little protec- 
tion against frost and sunshine. I have no wish to 
«et your correspondent against it, as I have 
found a multiple thickness of fish -nets very effec- 
tive. Another detail, too, the pruning of the 
young wood in the first week in February mi^ht 
be objected to, and not a few growers might think 
it safer if training and pruning proceed together at 
a later date. Mr. Sharpens easterly trend in his 
aonth Peach wall doubtless helped him in ensuring 
|rood crops by giving the wall a less warm aspect. 
The unnailing of Peach and Nectarine trees to 
promote dormancy till a late date in the winter 
often been carried very much further than is 



recommended by your correspondent. Strong 
stakes have been driven in 3 or more feet from the 
walls, and the trees removed aod secured to them. 
To do this afford the trees a steady, regular tem- 
peraturo through the winter. This method affords 
facilities for cleaning the trees and waUs of insects, 
and provided the wood is well matured and the trees 
are unnailed soon siter the fall of the leaf, I have 
never known it to be injured by frost. D, T, F, 

THE QUINCE IN SUSSEX.— It is pleasing to 
note that Dr. Bonavia is again to the foro ; ever 
thoughtful in his endeavours to enlarge the 
number of our natiooal home industries, some of 
which, he thinks, if they received right and 
proper attention, might be made lucrative in a 
larger or a lesser decree. Awhile aco, it was our 
vineyards that should be '* seen to." Now it is the 
Quince which, he assumes, may easily be turned 
into a profitable channel by the simple process of 
making Quince cheese. Nor is he by any means 
wrong in this respect, saving aod excepting that he 
seems to be unawaro that it is a product that has 
been made in Sussex and Kent, though to a limited 
extent only, from time immemorial. Thus tbero is 
no need whatever to send to Italy for a Quince* 
cheese, or what is thero termed " ootognata*' maker, 
for so long as I can remember, which is over three- 
scoro years and ten, it has been one of our most 
valued and delicious of farm-house condiments, 
thoueh not made of the dimensions given by the 
geniid Doctor. They, the cheeses, being mostly of 
what is termed the small gallipot size, for the reason 
that when fresh from the jar, mould, or jam-pot, 
there is or should be a delightful aroma which also 
adds to the pic^uancy of the flavour, which by exposure 
becomes flat, and is lost ; therefore, when used as a 
part of the dessert, the cheese should be "fresh and 
fresh." Nor is this all, for if a small ''cheese'* is 
divided into lozenges or cubes, and one or two 
allowed to dissolve on the palate, it is a remedy 
exceedingly helpful in soothing the ordinary sore 
throat. Themaking is easy. The fruit is gathered 
ripe and dry ; it is carefully wiped, cut small, and put 
into a copper jam-pan or skillet. It is then, unless 
very juicy, just covered with warm water, and 
allowed to simmer gently ; after a short time, a pound 
of sugar to each pound of fruit is added (some prefer 
less), when again more simmering, until the pulp 
and juice become somewhat red, when the whole is 
taken out and strained through a very fine hair- 
sieve. This done, the thick juice is put back into 
the stew-pan, and simmered until it becomes thick, 
when it is at once removed from the fire and 
poured into different-sized gallipots, shallow jam- 
jars, and earthemware moulds or shapes. Then 
all are put in an airy place, and when per- 
fectly cool, are covered with paper. In about 
two months it is fit for use, yet will im- 
prove in density and flavour for at least twelve 
months, and even more — some of my own has been 
kept nearly two years. Also from the Quince is 
maule an elegant and tasteful jelly, which may be 
used for flavouring, or eaten au naturtl. And what 
is nioerj when properly made, than Quince marma- 
lade, with a slight admixture of the Seville or Tan- 
gierine Orange ! Truly, Dr. Bonavia is right. There 
ought, there shouM be, and, as a novelty, there 
must be, the germs of a profitable home industry 
in the making of Quince cheese, jelly, jam, and 
marmalade. But the fact must not be over-looked 
that the practical and busy housewives of Kent and 
Sussex are equally commendable for their excellent 
aod most enjoyable Damson and Bullace cheese, 
and these, equally delicious with the former with- 
out any doubt whatever, should all take a hish 
place among our ''old time" luxuries. Why 
is it that the Bullace is now so seldom 
grown ? In my younger days no southern 
uurm, homestead, " plantings," or orchard, 
was thought complete without at least one 
Quince-tree, two or three Bullace bushes, and 
the same of Damsons, and these mostly about the 
banks or hedgerows. Even in the gardens either 
in bloom or fioiit they were thought by " the old 
folk " to be pretty. Though somewhat digressing, 
perhaps I might be allowed to say this — further- 
more, formerly a kind of essence or preserved juice 
of the Quince was made, and used with water as a 
summer-drink, in the same way as Raspberry-juice 
or vinegar ; also, there was a wine made from 
Sloes, of wliich the jovial tillers of the soil used to 
say that it was an excellent substitute for port, 
while with others it was called Hough Robin. 
Why the last name I know not. And yet another 
" wine " was made from the tendrils of the 



Grape-vine gathered young, macerated in water 
with sugar, and some spirit added, mostly brandy. 
This was said to be "a very pretty drink." As 
regards mvself, uome fifty years since I tasted it 
once, and being satisfied, have not enquired about 
any since. But in bygone times, they of the farm 
and homestead had many dainties this age wots 
not of. HarrtBon Weir. 

POT-BOUND ANTHURIUM8.— Many plants con- 
tinue to flower abundantly, though they are pot- 
bound, if supplied with moisture and other 
requirements. We have found no plant do better 
than Anthurium Scherzerianum, ana its varieties. 
We have some old plants in capital health, full of 
vigour, which have not been shifted for some ten 
or a dozen years, but each season they have 
flowered profusely from February until Aujgust. 
They have been given a surface-drMsing with bone- 
meal and fibry peat before flowering each year. 
Some varieties of Cypripediums and Cymbidiums 
have also succeeded with us under similar treat- 
ment. They may be watered liberally under such 
conditions without fear of doing damage to the 
roots, but neglect of same is moat injurious. 
IT. Temple, Carron, X.B, 

THE NOMENCLATURE OF HARDY PLANTS.— 
Now that nurserymen are about to send out their 
new catalogue of hardy plants, it is the time to say 
a few words on this subject. The orthc^raphy and 
authenticity of the botanical names and synonyms 
hardly meet with the attention they deserve on the 
part of the compilers of these catalogues. It would 
be a great help to amateurs who wv3i to have their 
collections correctly named if nurserymen would 
consent to adopt some uniform standard of naming, 
and this standard is already ]^rovided tor them at a 
reasonable cost by the official Kew Hand-list of 
Herbaceous Plants, to be obtained free by post 
for U, 3d. from the Ro^al Gardens, Kew. 
This hand-list may be said to include, with 
few and rare exceptions, every hardy plant in 
cultivation in England, and has been carefully pre- 
pared and corrected up to the date of publication 
under the instructions of the director of Kew. The 
names, both of the genera and the species, are 
arranged in alphabetical order, and the instanoesin 
which a species is to bo written with an initial 
capital letter are all observed in printing. In 
one particular tiiis catalogue is in advaooe of 
Index KewensiBt namely, that it limits the use 
of initial capitals for species: (1), to nauMS 
which have either been names of a former 
genus now absorbed in a newer genus, or to 
old classical plant names which are added as 
(3), nouns in apposition with the present name of 
the genus, ana (2). to substantive proper names, 
whetner personal or geographical. Formerly, as in 
Index KewensiSf adjectives derived from personal 
names, when given to species, were printed with an 
initial capital, a privilege from which geographical 
adjectives used as specific names, were excluded : 
but the director of Kew hss adopted the rule as 
stated above, which is more consistent and simple. 
Examples : — 

Inula Hookeri Orocm Taari 

Hyp«ricum hookerUnnm Oooamft taoricam. 

A. WolUy Dod, Edge HaU, Malpas. 

QROS QUILLAUME GRAPES.— This once popular 
Grape is not valued much while others of easier 
culture and of prolific habit are so common ; but 
the beautiful foliage is much appreciated in man^ 
establishments for table-decoration, and for this 
reason the Vine is often cultivated. I once 
supplied a large boxful of blooms of Lapureria 
rosea and L. r. slba, accompanied with small f<Miag- 
of the Vine indicated, to a lady for decorative pure 
poses for a table where a large company was to dine. 
There was a charming centre-piece, but the great 
attraction was a scroll of the two Lapagerias inter- 
mixed lightly with Ferns placed in glMses resting 
on the Vine-leaves. I have seen much of this class 
of work in many mansions aod in public halls, but 
on no occasion have I seen decorative table work so 
much to my mind. Its simplicity seemed so 
different from table decoration as it is usually 
carried out, with heavy and crowded designs that 
are not always pleasing. The lady referred to did 
the work herself with the aid of a man-servant. 
By reason of these pleasant recollections, I have put 
some value on the Vine indicated. The b'lnchee of 
this Grape when long and tapering, with berries 
equal in size, and with tine bloom, are graceful on 
a table where there is a well-appoinUd dessert. 
M. TtmpU, Carron, X.B, 
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A 8NOW-8TORM IN IRELAND.— A Bnow-storm of 
unuBnal teTerity for this part of Ireland, I am told, 
fell on the Otk and 1 0th inst. Th% depth of snow on 
the plain was about 7 inches. Drifting has taken 
place, and the roads in many places weie impass- 
able. The snow-storm was followed bv severe 
frost. i>. Brought CoollaUin Gardens^ ShUUlaght 
Co. WkJOouj, Febrttorp 13, 1900. 

LARGE CEDARS OF LEBANON.— On p. 106 of 
the Qardener^ Chronicle, reference was made to 
these noble trees, from Transactions of English 
ArhorieuUural Society, voL iv., part ii " Dimen- 
sions weregiven of different trees, the one growing 
at West Wycombe being stated to have a qaarter 
girth of 71 inches, or nearly 24 feet at 5 feet in 
circumference from the ground, the largest 
Cedar ever seen by any arboriculturist present 
when the trees were inspected last August." It 
may interest those gentlemen, or other readers of 
these pages, to learn that at Goodwood may be 
seen, without doubts the finest specimen in the 
country. It has one dean stem, the girth at 

5 feet from the ground being no less than 29 feet 

6 inches. At this point» however, it is where the 
masaiye limbs commence to divert from the stem. 
The smidlest measurement of the latter ti^en at 
3 feet from the ground, exceeds 25 feet 11 inches. 
The height is rather more than 100 feet ; spread of 
branches 130 feet. This specimen, together with 
many others, was planted in 1760. Richard Parker^ 
Ooodwood. 

CRINUM MOOREI ALBUM OR 8CHMIDTI OR 
MAKOYANUM.— The Crinum represented on fig. 29, 
p. 98, of last week's issue of the Oardener^ 
Ohronkle is undoubtedly the three-named variety 
above mentioned, and not, as the sender of the 
photogram believes, G. capense, which is better 
known as Amaryllis longiflora, and is a far inferior 
plant in beauty to what is here figured. I grow 
the above-named plant in quantity in the green- 
house, but do not consider C. ciqpense worth growing 
at alL W. B, OunMtUm, 

CHANGE OF POTATO 8ET8.— My exnerience 
convinces me that Potatos do not crop well when 
we continue to plant sets from our own gardens for 
a longer period than four or five years. The fact 
is, the Potato, like many other plants, degene- 
rates, and subsequently the tubers become small 
and the crop consequently light. The only way 
to rranedy these evils is to procure sets from a 
different quarter and soil, the farther away the 
better, that is if it be wished to grow the same 
varietiei, and we cannot afford to dispense with 
some of our older varieties, these being better in 
every way than the new. I would advise everyone 
to buy in each year two or three noveltiee, and test 
them ; and if these are suited to the soil, then it is 
an eai^ matter to increase the stock. Such varieties 
as Bivert' Ashlea^ Early Ashleaf, Early Rose, and 
Windsor Castle, will require something vexy good 
indeed to oust them from our gardens ; although 
among the newer ones, I find Sutton's Ninety- 
Fold, Sutton's Seedling, and Early Puritan are 
excellent varieties. A, J, L,, Wifold Gardens, 
Reading, 

APPLES. ETC., AT SHERBORNE CASTLE.— Gn 

S. 60 there was published a note by Mr. Turton on 
Tewton Wonder and other Apples, which gave 
rise to a discussion on the keeping qualities of the 
Apple mentioned, and in one case a su^estion was 
made that Mr. Turton's method of keeping the 
fruit was at fault. Having seen the Apples when 
they were stored, and again in November and 
February, I can endorse all Mr. Turton said re- 
garding this Apple. Seldom have I seen better 
preserved or finer fruits of Annie Elizabeth, 
Blenheim Grange, Cox*s Grange Pippin, Cockle's 
Pippin, and others, than I saw a fortnight ago in 
Mr. Turton's fruit-room. At the time of my visit 
some old Vines of the variety Mrs. Pince occupying 
a house, but so old that they have oeaaed to be 
productive, were being removed. The old border 
was to be taken away and a new one made. When 
the house is replanted, Mr. Turton intends to 
plant some of this variety again, and as I tasted 
some of the fruit ripened last year, I thou^t the 
high flavour and perfect condition of the oerries 
justified such a course. Sherborne Castle has long 
been celebrated for fruit. I remember the fine 
Pinesgrown there over thirty years mo. Also the 
late A&. Pragnell's experiment with Golden Cham- 
pion Grape, and the failure that attended this ; 
starting M)out twenty strong canes in large pots at 
the end of the year. Primmas have recently made 



a glorious display at Sherborne Castle ; they are 
found to be exceedingly useful as vase plants in 
the dwelliog-rooms. There was not a poor plant 
amongst them, and the strain was of the best. 
Freesias are grown in Urge numbers, and most of 
them are in 5 and 6-inch pots, which contain from 
five to ten bulbs each. Amongst other useful 
plants for house decoration 1 noticed a nice batch 
of the old Gesnera cinnabarina; they are very 
ornamental with their long spikes of bright flowers 
rising out of the deep red leaves. These gardens 
are not favourably situated for the growth of some 
crqps. I noticed how some dwarf Scotch Ejde had 
suflfered from the frost in December last, but here 
in our own garden, the dwarf and very curled 
types have simered most. J, Crook, Forde Abbey 
Gardens, CJiard, 

SALE OF HORTICULTURAL POISONS. — I have 
no interest in trade of any kind, but I am a reader 
of one of the chemist's trade journals, and I feel it 
impossible not to be indignant at the unnecessary 
course of action pursued by the Pharmaceuticiu 
Society, under an Act of Parliament which never 
could have had the intention read into it by the 
Society. The Society cannot possibly free itsdf 
from trade interests, and the question arises 
whether the Society should have any power of 
legal action. Pnnessional loyalty, so absent 
among horticulturists, is a good deal overstepped 
by the pharmacist. It is only necessary to observe 
what IS written on the subjects of company 
trading, whether the widow might or might not 
continue the business of her late husband, and 
upon the prescribing of ready made tabloids by the 
medical man, to see that the professional chemist 
is much more concerned about the exdusiveness of 
his trade, than about the public safety. It could 
hardly be otherwise, and therefore I impute no 
unworthy motive. The public interest is not 
at stake, and cannot be the question in the mind of 
the chemist, with regard to the sale of these 
poisons. The daims of the chemist, in regard to 
dispensing, are in accordance with the public 
interest, but it is too ridiculous to say that it makes 
any difference whether a sealed-up packet or cask is 
sold by a chemist or by a seedsman. Aocording to 
my experience, it is entirely a myth to suppose 
that the chemist does anj^hing more than effect a 
sale, precisely as does the seeosman. No accident 
has yet been charged against the seedsman, and, 
as a matter of fact, both chemist and seedsman are 
equally helpless in following the poisons to where 
any danger can arise. The only way of securing 
absolute safety is the impossible way of prohibiting 
the sale of poisons altogether. Sometning, how- 
ever, might be done in that direction. According 
to law, maohinexy has to be protected in work- 
shops, and there might be some regulation made to 
secure thcrproper storage of poisons. Is it not 
absurd to hamper the serasmao, while the poisons 
sold by the chemist are often free to everybody 
after they have left his shop ? Poisons are 
necessary in many businesses, and the majority of 

rple must always be able to get what they want, 
does not matter where it comes from. Fiat 
Justida, 

CANNA AUSTRIA. — In reference to an enquiry 
by ** S. W." in Ust week's issue of the Gardeners' 
Chronicle, it may interest this correspondent to be 
informed that I grow very large batches of Cannaa 
very easily. Canna Austria and C. Italia I start 
about this date in 48's, in a humid house, having a 
temperature of 65° ; and when the pots are well 
filled with roots, I repot the plants into 10-inch 
ones, putting plants from three 48\ intoeach ; fibrous 
loam in a roughish state, leaf-mould and horse- 
droppings compose the potting-soil, and as much 
coarse sand as will keep the compost porous. The 
plants are still kept in a warm-house, and the 
syringe is freely used on them till they begin to 
show flower, when the plants are gradually har- 
dened-off I am thus enabled to obtain fine 
vigorous foliage and large plants, which look quite 
imposing in the conservatory, the pots being 
hioden with Ferns and other Gannas grown in 
smaller pots. Henry Cooper, Vyse Court, Bishops 
Stortford, 

Supply of Grass Seeds to Kew, etc— 

Mr. John K. King, Royal Seedsman, of C(^[geshaU, 
Essex, and Reading, has again received a request 
from H.M. First Copamissioner of Works, to supply 
the whole of the Grass Seeds required this year for 
sowing in the Royal Parks, and Royal Gardens, Kew. 



Cultural Memoranda. 

■ • ■ 

ASPIDISTRAS. 
Thehe are among the most useful of town plants, 
and, indeed, for any house where gas is used. Both 
A. lurida and the variegated form are eq;aally 
hardy, and with a little attention will flourish in 
positions where most other kinds of planta collapse 
in a few days. The present is a suitable time for 
the propagation of these useful plants. It ia 
usually accomplished by pulling those plants not 
required into pieces, each with a leaf or two, and 
potting up into a mixture consisting of fibroua 
loam, a little leaf -soil, and coarse sand. Although 
a warm house is not necessary, the plant being 
almost hardy, a little warmth after division will 
start growth and root action, and the plants recover 
quickly. A Peach-house or vinery which waa 
started at the new year will afford a temperature- 
suited to their present requirements ; and as they 
are rarely infested with any insect pesta, they may 
be safely introduced to such structures. In the 
summer both large and small plants are useful for 
grouping in the fireplaces of mansions and other 
out-of-the-way posiuonB, where they last in good 
condition throughout the season, their only require- 
ment being an occasional cleansing of the foliage, 
and a moderate supply of water at the roots. (7. H, 



Ireland. 

THE WEATHER. 
The dimate of the metropolis and adjoining, 
counties has certainly been very trying to alh 
forms of vegetation, and much injury has been 
done to out-of-door crops in gardens. The weather 
has since changed ; the following notioe conoeming. 
this brief spell of winter has been issued to the 
press by Mr. F. W. Moore, Curator to the Botanic 
Gardens, Glasnevin :~<*It may interest your 
readers to know that on Saturday night last the 
Tn^ni™"™ thermometer <m the grass (a registered 
and certified instrument) registered 2Z* ^ frost, 
falling to 10"* Fahrenheit This was the coldest 
night registered here since December 15, 18S2, 
when there were 22-4** of frost ; on December 24» 
1878, there were 27-4'* of frost." 

Fatality. 

Gn Febmaiy 11, an accident, attended with fskial 
consequences to Mr. J. English, the gardener, 
occurred in the gardens of the Gblate Fathers, at 
Inchievre (Dublin). He was engaged in pruning, 
fell to the ground, and died shortly after 
admission to the hospital. A, C^N, 



PRUNING OF THE VINE. 

Tbebe is hardly a more important operation con- 
nected with the culture of the Vine than that of 
pruning, for upon the maimer in which this is per- 
formed, the longevity and future vigour of ih» 
plant will greatly depend. In the first place it is 
necessary to select a suitable time for doing tb» 
work. If there are at present Vines still unpruned 
they ought to be attended to without further delay, 
or bleeding will undoubtedly ensue. We find the 
best time for pruning late Vines to be in December, 
so soon as the Grapes are cat and placed in tins or 
bottles in the fruit-room. By doing so then, w» 
are able to throw open the vinery and dispense 
with fire-heat for a few months, thus giving the 
Vines a complete rest. If the Grapes are allowed 
to hang upon the Vines until later (as sometimes 
happens, when other important work yet remaina 
to be done), not only do they shrivel and deoay 
more quickly than if they were in the fruit-room, 
but the Vines also experience no real rest, becanse 
a certain amount of warmth is required to main- 
tain the fruit in good condition, necessitating tiie 
partial closing of the house. 

Forced Vines, of course^ will necessarily have- to 
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be pnmed earlier in the seaioii ; we cnt back those 
in our first house in October, starting them again 
in Norember. Bleeding is not so liable to take 
plaoe with these as with Vines pruned in January, 
for the sap does not flow so readily at that season, 
eren in Vines regularly forced, as it does in others 
at a later period. 8pur-pruning is now invariably 
practised with most varieties, and proves the most 
convenient and satisfactory if carefully performed. 

Most cultivators at the present time advise 
shortening the ripened wood of the previous 
sumn&er to the best bud, whether this be close to 
the base of, or an inch or two, along the shoot. 

This system, however, in my opinion, is not one 
to be altogether commended, and I think the neces- 
sity of having to leave so much wood to retain a 
good bud, somewhat tends to show faulty culture 
the preceding summer. By following such a prac- 
tice, in a few years' time the spur becomes very 
long, and besides being moat unsightly, it would be 
also detrimental to the welfare of the tree. 

Much valuable space is thereby wasted, the 
shoots are crowded together — a condition which 
prevents their proper ripening, and it is also easily 
noticeable that the spur decreases in size and 
vigour every year when allowed to lengthen to such 
a degree. In a late vinery there should be no 
difficulty in findini^ a sufficiently plump bud quite 
close to the base of the shoot to which to prune 
the latter— usually there are two or three of them. 
If, supposing the second or third bud from the 
base were larger and apparently more likely to 
produce a better shoot than the bud below, I would 
still cut the shoot down to this latter, for I believe 
that whatever slight advantage is gained by leaving 
the larger bud, is equalised, probably, by the sul^ 
sequent vigour of the lower shoot ; at all evenU, 
certainly by the future strength and continued 
fruitfnlnesa of the Vine. 

By keeping the spurs as close to the stem as one 
is able, the resulting shoots are much stronger and 
healthier than those from long and weakened spurs. 
I know that in the case of early forced Vines it is a 
more difficult matter to find a good bud suitably 
phu)ed near the base of the shoot, but I would 
rather prune to an indifferent-looking bud well 
back, than to a plump one a good deal higher. 

Much can be accomplished during the previous 
summer to secure the development of suitable buds 
low down, by pinching the young shoots judiciously 
— not allowing them to become too long before 
doing so — and endeavouring to have them as short- 
jointed as possible, towards which condition a 
properly regulated temperature and suitable atmo- 
sphere are most essential. Do not allow them to 
h^oome crowded, either by the growth of laterals and 
sub-laterals, or by the presence of too many spurs ; 
a free admittance of light and air is very necessary. 

After the fruit is cut, I make a practice of semi- 
pruning the ripening wood ; that is, I shorten this 
back to about half its length, believing this to assist 
in developing and plumping|-up the back buds. 
It will often occur that the two lower buds are 
smaller than the next one above, and I think if the 
shoot were cut back as I have mentioned, this 
would not so frequently be the case. I remember 
« vinery in which the Vines were about fourteen 
years old, and though they had only been forced for 
some four or five years, they were completely worn 
out, and hardly able to produce fruit at all. Their 
failure I attribute in a large measure to the system 
of pruning practised ; some of the spurs were 
quite 12 inches long, and if it had not been for 
some young wood trained up from the base of the 
trellis, fruit would have been altogether absent. 

Where there is room, and it is thought necessary, 
it is an excellent plan to introduce young rods from 
the base of the older ones, and to train them 
alongside these—eventually, to take their place 
altogether. 

In the case ci a spur dying ofi^ as happeos not 
infrequently on hard-forced Vines, the shoot from 
the spur immediately below may be allowed to 
extend so as to fill the gap. 

There are a few varieties of Grapes which pro- 



duce soft wood, and this often ripens badly. For 
such as these, the method of pruning known as " the 
long-rod system ** is generally reconmiended, that 
is, as much young wood for bearing is introduced 
as there can be found space for, instead of relying 
on short spurs for the production of fruit. This 
system, however, is easily abused if too much 
young wood be introduced, and left at too great 
length at the annual pruning ; the formation|of soft 
and immature wood is certain to increase. 

Such varieties, too, must not be planted in 60 
rich a soil as that generally used for a Vine-border, 
as the tendency of the plant to produce soft shoots 
would thereby be increased. 

Another cause of failure to successfully cultivate 
the Vine, I believe, lies in the fact that when 
pruning young Vines, too much of the leading shoot 
is left annually, resulting in the formation of weak 
and useless spurs. Only so much should be allowed 
to remain as can be furnished along its full length, 
with good, sound fruit-spurs. H. H, T, 



Law Notes. 

m 

INTERESTING SEED CASE. 

In the City of London Court, on Friday, an 
action was brought by Messrs. Howcroft & Wat- 
kins, 10, Floral Street, Covent Garden, against 
Mr. R. W. Gardner, Romford, to recover the sum 
of £6 158. damages for breach of contract in respect 
of certain Swede Turnip-seed. 

Mr. W. R. Huson, plaintiffi' solicitor, said that 
the plaintifEs bought the seed of the defendant on 
the understanding that it was 1898, or new seed. 
The plaintiffs, upon applying the ordinary test, 
which was well known in the trade, found that the 
productiveness of the seed only yielded 66 per 
cent., and not 98 per oent. 

Mr. Chas. Butcher, defendant's solicitor, said 
that the parties were well known to each other, for 
the defendant had been in the plaintiffs* service for 
twenty years. He had sold them the seed in ques- 
tion the day after he had purchased it. They 
retained it for two months before they found any 
fault with it. The practice was to test seed within 
a week. The plainti£b had dealt with the seed 
before rejecting it. 

Mr. Watkins, plaintiffs' manager, was called, and 
spoke to having purchased 8 or 10 bushels of the 
seed in question at ld«. Qd, per bushel. He under- 
stood he was buying new seed, and that meant that 
it was the previous year's seed. They usually 
tested seed immediately it came into their ware- 
house. The seed in question was tested in flannel 
and then in soil. 

Mr. Butcher explained that the plaintiffs should 
have rejected the seed within a reasonable time, 
and that they did not do. The defendant was 
called, and said that he bought the seed in question 
for 11«. 6d. a bushel Knowing that the plaintiffs 
wanted some of the same sort he offered it to them, 
and they bought it, his profit being £1 on the 
transaction. Two months after the deal the plain- 
tiffs wrote and told him that the seed did not grow 
well. Mr. Paul Ursulas was called to prove that 
the seed had yielded 90 per cent. 

The Deputy Judge said he came to the conclu- 
sion that there was a warranty that the seed was 
Aew seed. Judgment was given for the plaintiffs 
for £2 58. as damages, with costs of the action, and 
they would Keep the seed. 



Nursery Notes. 

MESSRS. JAS. VEITCH and SONS. 

Grs£NUOUsb Rhododendrons have been making 
a good display in the houses devoted to their 
cultivation at the Royal Exotic Nursery, King's 
Road, Chelsea, and at the present time there are 
over thirty fine and distinct forms in pink, rose, 
yellow, orange, scarlet, and red tints. The plants are 
furnished with flower-buds in all stages of develop- 



ment, which indicate a considerable quantity of 
bloom yet to expand. Among the double-flowered 
kinds known as R. balsaminseflorum, four are in 
bloom, viz., anreum, album, roseum, and cameum. 
Of the others, the best pure white is R. Mrs. J. 
Heal ; of the red and orange, R. Souvenir de J. H. 
Mangles was fine; R. Little Beauty, a rich red- 
scarlet of a new section, very free- flowering like 
others of the R. multiflorum crosses. Other very 
handsome varieties noted were R. Cloth of Gold, 
R. Primrose, R. Hercules, R. Princess Christian, 
R. Lord Wolseley, R. Apollo, and R. Thetis. 
These hybrid Rhododendrons seem well adapted for 
growing is the neighbourhood of towns, where 
softer wooded plants as a rule do not thrive. In a 
warm greenhouse, or conservatory adjoining the 
dwelling house, they thrive as well with town 
surroundings as they do in the country, once their 
simple culture is understood. In gardens generally, 
greenhouse Rhododendrons are much too frequently 
re-potted, and often placed in flower-pots which 
are too large. Comparatively small pots, and the 
retention of the plants in them as long as possible 
without re-potting, are far more conducive to their 
successful culture. 

Orchidp. 

We noted much that showed the usefulness of 
some of the hybrid Orchids raised by Messrr. 
Jas. Veitch & Sons at the present season, the 
display nearly all consisting of these plants. The 
Dendrobiums at present are the more numerous, 
and among the showiest at the present time in 
bloom, and which form a display throughout the 
entire length of the long house in which they are 
placed, we found several forms of the D. x splen- 
didissimum grandiflorum class in great beauty, but 
of that section the handsome D. x rubens grandi- 
florum (splendidissimum grandiflorum x nobile 
nobilius) was by far the best. Several forms of 
D. X Wardiano-japonicum show how great beauty 
some of these smaller hybrids may develop when 
the plants become strong. One fine form haying 
a 2-feet pseudo-bulb was densely furnished with 
its pretty white, rose- tipped flowers. D. x Stratins 
(moniliforme x Dalhousieanum) is singular and 
pretty ; D. x Wiganiae, a very desirable hybrid, 
and D. x Dominianum, D. x euosmum leucopterum, 
D. X Sohneiderianum, D. x endocharis, D. x dulce, 
and other pretty hybrids are very effective. Of the 
species arranged with these plants are many 
examples of the singular and showy D. atro-viola- 
ceum, D. Wardianum, D. lutecium, D. crassinode, 
D. nobile varieties, including the delicately tinted 
D. n. Ballianum, the singular orange-scarlet D. 
snbdausum, and other rare species. 

Among the Cypripediums in bloom were the new 
and pretty C. x Actisus Lsngleyense of the form 
of C. X Leeanum, but the colour of C. insigne 
SandersB ; varieties of C. x Hera, C. x Gennioy- 
anum, C. x Godseffianum, C. x Calypso, C. x 
Danthieri luteum, C. x vexillarium, C. x Latham- 
ianum, C. x Pharos, varieties of C. x Harrisianum, 
of which the dark coloured C. x H. superbum was 
the best ; C. x Sallieri, C x nitens ; a good show 
of varieties of C. Leeanum, C. insigne, C. villosum, 
C. Lindleyanum, &c. 

In the PhalsBuopsis house, it was remarked that 
all the species thrive at Chelsea ; and along with 
the P. SchiUeriana, P. Aphrodite, and other species, 
was a number of vigorous plants of the many fine 
crosses raised by Messrs. Veitch, including P. x 
Hebe (Sanderiana x rosea), P. Vesta (Af^^rodite 
X rosea leucaspis), like a large light-coloured P. 
intermedia ; P. x Ludde-violaoea, P. x F. L. Ames, 
P. x Harriet», P. x Stuartiano-Manni, &a P. x 
Jas. H. Veitch (Luddemanniana x Sanderianum), 
bearing a spike of pretty cream-white fiowers 
spotted with dark rose colour ; and P. x Cassandra 
(rosea x Stuartiana), with very pretty and distinct 
blooms. It is noteworthy that the hybrid Phahe- 
nopsis, as in the case of most other garden-raised 
plants, even those resulting from very dissimilar 
parentage, grow and flower more readily than 
imported plants. 

In the Bockery show-house is a good display, con- 
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si&ting of Odontogloflsum losleayi, leopardinum, 
and other species ; various Oncidinms, includiog 
the infiect-like 0. phymatocbilum, U. Forbesii, &c. 
On one side is arranged a number of hybrid 
Epidendrums, chiefly crosses with E. Endresil, 
E. Wallisii, the plants being well furnished with 
flowers. Among other plants noted were the 
elegant lonopsis paniculata, the rich rose-coloured 
Phaio-Calanthe x Niobe, and the bronzy-rose P.-C. 
X intperata, large pans of Ovlogyne cristata 
Leinoniana, and the white C. cristata hololeuca, 
Angreecum eburneum, &o. 

In the large Cattleya aod Ltelia house, the 
immense quantity of all the showy species are in 
grand health, and well-furnished with flower- 
sheaths, though at the present time a few only of 
good C. Triansei are in bloom. Remarkable both 
for quality and quantity is a number of very fine 
Cattleya Schroderae, a species only now becoming 
fuUy appreciated ; and C. aurea, which has always 
been a favourite. 

In one tolerably cool house the stock of Vanda 
coerulea was remarkable. Another is filled with 
flowering . sized Lselio • Cattleyas, and Cattleya 
hybrids, the newer and flowering plants being yet 
at the hybrid Orchid Nursery at Langley. 

Societies. 

BOYAI. HOBTIOTTIiTTIBAL. 

Scientific Oommittee. 

Februaby 13.— pTMent ; Mr. Bennett-Poe (in the Chair) ; 
Mr/ Hudaon, Rev. W. Wllks, and Rev. G. Henslow (Hon. 
8ecX 

'El'm-hark with larvm.—Mr. W. Brooks, of Wetton-inper- 
Mare, forirarded a piece of bark of an English Elm -tree, with 
the following ob8ervalioi.8 :— The Blm-treea are attacked by 
an insect which is deetroying them. Some of the trees are 
fine, nearly 100 feet high, and in their prime ; others are 
smaller. The larger trees are attacked more especially on the 
north aide ; bat the smaller all around the stem from bottom 
to top. One of the Urgest tree* shed all its leaves in August, 
and it looks as if the whole of the trees will die. 
' Mr. McLachlan sends the following report :— " The Elms 
are attacked by the larv« of a beetle. No perfect beetles are 

< to.be foond in the bark sent, but there are nomerous larvee. 
each in a small cell, in which it will undergo its transforma- 
tions. So far as can be judged from thete larvw, they are 
thoiae of Scolytns destructor, so common in many places. In 
order to destroy them it was &nggeated, more than forty yeara 
•go, by the late Capt. C. J. Oox (who probably took hia idea 
from the French) , that all the old outer bark be pared off by a 
apokeshave or some slmlUu- instrument (the scrapings being 
of course collected and burnt), taking care not to injure the 
Inner bark and wood. Dressings of dilute petroleum, repeated 
at intervals in dry weather, might aJao be of aervice. But the 
aubject opena up a wider question, viz , whether the beetle is 

* the cause of the condition of the trees, or only steps in 
where these latter are in a moribund sUte from some other 

' cause. The writer of theso remarka la inclined to think the 
beetles come aa acavengera. At any rate, in the caae of tall 
old trees, probably already * atag-headed,' it is practically 
naeleaa to employ remedial measures, and the best thing is to 
cut them down and bum them— or, at any rate, cart them 
awajr at onoe ftrom the vicinity of treea not already attacked 
The bark of auch old treea ia uauaUy riddled by the larva 
ftt)m baae to top. When the trees are younger and leaa tall 
remedial measures, such aa those auggested, might be tried.* 
Even supposing the treea to be in an unhealthy state ttom 
■one other cause, the attacks of the beetle must aggiavate 
that state and haaten decay ; and if theae attaeka oould bo 
leaaened or averted, there might be a chance of the treea 
recovering ttom the other conditiona whatever they may be. 
But, aa a .rule, disease or decay have already proceeded too 
fkr before being discovered." 

Fern-roots attacked by yru&f.— Mr. Burt, The Gardens 
Ciaenwood Towers, Highgate, sent a specimen of aoU and 
. grubs with the rhizomes of Adian tuiu cuneatum. Mr. Hudson 
obaerved tl»at he was not unfamiliar with them. The apeci- 
men waa forwarded to Mr. McLachlan, who reports as follows : 
•• The grubs at the roots of Adiantum arc those of a species 
of weevil, probably Sitonea, but I cannot commit myself to 
anything more precise without seeing the perfect insects. I 
should think the beit thing to do now would be to turn out 
the plants from the pots, shake the old soil from the roots, 
and ro-pot in clean earth, taking care to bum all the old with 
the grubs. When the foliage ahowa aigns of being attacked, 
go over the pota at night, turn each pot gently on its side', 
and shake the foliage over a sheet of paper. By this means 
multitudes of the perfect insecU may be collected and 
destrojred, and the deposition of eggs prevented." 

Orobanche on Pelargonium. — A plant in flower waa received 
from Francea M. Cooper, Foreat Road gardens, Wokingham, 
described a« iiaving ** eatabliahed itself in a pot of Oeranium. 
The latter at tlrst ahowed no aign of diminiahed vigour ; but 



now the ppeciroen has come into bloom its host-plant seem 
to be weakly, and its leaves are turning j'ellow. The plant 
does not aeem quite like any wild species." The Orobanche 
was of a purple colour thioughout, but not agreeing closely 
wit^ any true British species. 



THE SCOTTISH H0BTI0ULTX7RAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

February 5.— A meeting of the members took place at 
5, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, on the above date. Mr. 
Mackenale, the late Treasurer, in the Chair. There waa a 
capital attendance, and aa there were no exhibita, the usual 
routine buaineas of reading the minutes of the laat meeting, 
nomination of new members, and other mattera (the latter 
numbering six), was apeedily got through. 

Thia gave Mr. D. T. Fiah a long evening for hia lecture on 
' Plants as Manufacturere." 

Mr. Mackenzie praiaed the lecture as an outburst of 
eloquence, and Mr. Fiah was, during ita delivery, often 
applauded. 

Mr. Murray said that it elevated the life of plants above 
that of man— which waa an error. 

Mr. James Orieve spoke of the lecture as a poem, and hoped 
a big place would be kept for Wallflowere and Violas. 

The Chairman put the vote of thanks, which was carried 
unanimously, amidst applause. 

Mr. Fish replied in suitable terms. 



THE NXJBSEBrr AND SEED TKADE 
ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 

Fedrvabt 9.— Tlie annual general meeting was held at the 
offices of the Association, 30, Wood Street, Cheapalde, London, 
when the report of the committee of management and balance 
sheet for last year were adopted. 

The report showed that the Association consists of 154 
membcra (which include many of the principal wholesale 
firms), engaged in the nuriery and seed trade in England and 
on the continent. Twenty-eight membera joined the Associa- 
tion last year. One of the main objects of the Association 
s to give the members the opportunity of giving mutual 
Information through the secretary aa to the financial 
position of traden seeking credit. During last year the 
Association answered 1386 trade enquiries, being a con- 
siderable increase on the previous year, and expended 
£18 13«. Od. in obtaining special information in the districts 
in which .some retail traders resided respecting their 
financial position. For the nme period the Aaaociation 
collected for its membere debta amounting to £3208. 

The annual report contained aections of the Pharmacy Act, 
under which proceedings have been instituted by the Phar- 
maceutical Society against nuraerymen and seed-merchants 
for selling by retail compounds for killing weeds on walks 
and insects on plants. As the membera present desired that 
the Pharmacy Act should be amended to permit of nursery 
and seed merchants selling theae compounds, the subject was 
referred to the committee of management to consider and 
determine what atepa ahould be taken in the matter, and to 
aak the asaifttance of the manufkotnrere of, and wholenle 
dealera in theae compounda, in defraying the costs in- 
cidental to the preparation and passing of an Act of 
Parliament. 

The President, N. K. Sherwood, Esq. (Hunt k Son); 
W. J. Nutting, Eaq. (Nutting A Sona), Treasurer ; H. J. Veitch, 
Esq. (Messrs. James Veitch & Sons, Ltd.) ; H. Simpson, Esq.; 
Messra. Cooper, Tabor & Co., Ltd.). and John Hayes, Esq. 
(Messrs. J. J. Hayes), Trustees, were re-elected, together 
with a C<mimittee of MansKement. 

The President expressed hia opinion, and the members con- 
curred, that it was advisable that a fund ahould be raiaed to 
enable the Association to take the opinion of Counsel upon 
questions affecting the trade, and to conteat or aupport any 
aation lor their mutual benefit. 



NATIONAL CHaYSANTHSMXnU. 

Fkbruary 12.— The first meeting of the executive com- 
mittee after the annual general meeting took place on the 
above date. 

A letter waa read fkom Sir Edwin Saundere, thanking the 
membera for re-electing him aa President. The Secretary 
laid upon the table a circular from Messrs. H. Oaze & Son, 
setting forth particulara of proposed trips to the Paris 
Exhibition. A report was made as to the recent election 'to 
the executive committee, and it was announced that one of the 
gentlemen elected having reftwed to aerve, Mr. R. C. Pulling, 
Leytonstone, the next highest on the poll, would take his 
place. The amendmenta to the rulea made at the annual 
general meeting were reported. The Secretar}- called atten- 
tion to the resolution passed at the last meeting of the 
executive committee, appointing a Show committee to carry 
out the arrangement of the various exhibitions, and suggested 
that the mem ben of that committee should be elected, so 
that their names could appear in the schedules ofprizes : but 
there being considerable divergence of opinion as to whether 
or not the present general Secretary ahould be aupereeded in 
that position, the matter waa po5«tpoued for further con- 
aidention. Messn. E. Beckett. N. Davis, O. Langdon, J. H. 
Witty, J. Brookes, J. MeHattic, R. C. Pulling, and J. W. 
Simmons, were elected membera of the floral committee ; the 
classification schedule revision and finance committees were 
appointed, and varioua other Itema of business disposed of. 



KINGSTON CHBYSANTHEMX7KC. 

February 12.— The annual meeting of this well-known 
Society was held in the new Coffee Tavern on the evening of 
the above date. There was a very large attendance of mem- 
bera. Mr. W. Drewktt presided. 

The report showed that during the past three yeara the 
Society had to encounter advene balances, which had been 
gradually reduced, and no^ the committee were able to show, 
after deducting lu per cent, from all prixea paid over Ml in 
amount, that after discharging all liabilities, inclusive of over 
£12 to the late aecretary, there would be a balance of just 
over £3 in hand. Sir J. Wiiittaker Ellih, High Sherifl, 
waa elected Preaidcnt ; Mr. A. W. Homer-sham, Treaanrer ; 
and Mr. W. Hayward, florist, Titb Road, Secretary. There 
waa a keen conteat for the membenhip of committee, twenty 
having to be elected. After balloting, most of the old mem- 
bers and aeveral new onea were returned. Of these, twelve 
are gardenera, and repreaent a wide area. It waa urged that 
the new committee ahould take the preparation of the 
achedule in hand at once, and a meeting for that purpose wax 
fixed for the 19th inst. 



BOYAL GABDENEBS' OBPHAN FX7ND. 

ANNUAL MEETING. 
February 16,— The annual meeting of the aupportera of 
this valuable Fund was held on the above date in the Essex 
Hall, Essex Street, London, W.a Including the representa- 
tives of the preaa, there were present about thirty persona. 
The Chairman of the Executive Oommittee, Mr. W. Marahall. 
was ahsent through indisposition, and other prominent 
snpporten of the Fund were unable to be present from the 
same cause. The chair was taken by A. W. O. Weeks, Esq. 
Extracts from the Brport or the Exkcutive CoMMrrrEa. 

In presenting their twelfth snnual Report, the committee 
have plttisure in congntnlating the aubacribera on a year of 
steady progress, the receipts from all sources showing an 
increase of £75 U. 2«f., which is satisfactory as indicating 
that, notwithstanding the great difficulty experienced in col- 
lecting subscriptions, owing to the many urgent appeals made 
to the benevolent for support in aid of the ^-arioua patriotic 
funds, the Royal Gardenera' Orphan Fund haa not only been 
able to hold its own, l^ut also to increase the amount of tlie 
year's aggr^ate allowances made to the orphans. The 
revenue derived from subscriptions and donations, though 
showing an increase on the previous year, rcA'eal a sensible 
decrease in the amount collected by local aecretariea, a cir- 
cumatance which the committee can only regard with aome 
anxiety, though they have reason to believe that the filling 
off in this aource of income ia only temporary. 

The number of children who have been elected to the 
beneflta of the fund during the past eleven yeara is 113, and 
the total amount which the committee has been enabled to 
distribute among the destitute orphans during that poiod is 
£7,711 Sf. 0d. The number of children now on the fund is 
seventy-two, exclusive of those to be elected thia day. 

The committee desire to acknowledge the services rendered 
to the Fund by Alderman Sir Reginald Hanson, Bart., M.P., 
who so kindly presided at the Annual Festival, and whose 
expreased appreciation of the work carried on by your com 
mittee, and hia most forcible appeal for support on its behidf 
resulted in a subscription list amounting to £002 12<., a 
result which was the more gratifying in that the Festival 
had, for unavoidable reasons, to be held at a later period of 
the year than usual. The committee have much pleaaure in 
recommending that Sir Reginald Hanaon be this day elected 
a vice-president of the Fund. 

Lord Battersea has kindly consented to preside at the next 
festival, which has been fixed to take place on Tuesday, 
May 6, at the Caf6 Monico, 46, Regent Street, W. 

The committee sincerely deplon the loss which the Fund 
haa sustained by the death of Mr. Sydney Conrtauld, one of 
the trustees, whose kindly support in its earlier days remaina 
with the committee a cheriahed memory. Mr. WiUiam Sher- 
wood, the eldeat aon of the treasurer, haa expreased hia wil- 
lingness to undertake the duties azd responsibilities of the 
office of trustee, and the committee aak aubecriben to conflnn 
their choice. 

By tlie recent death of Mr. Alfred Outram, the Fund haa 
lost the ser%'ioes of another devoted worker, and the committee 
a colleague whose genial presence and whole-hearted sympathy 
with the objects of the fund will be greatly miaaed. The seat 
\'acated by Mr. Outram's death has been filled by the election 
of Mr. Peter E. Kay, Ciaigmar, Church End, Finchley. The 
reaignation of Mi. J. Cheal luu also been received, and the 
vacancy filled by the election of Mr. W. R Alderaon, Bell 
Farm, Henham Road, Walton-on-Thamea. 

The membera of the committee who retire by rotation are 
Miaan. W. Bates. R. Dean, H. Herbat, H. J. Jones, W. 
Monhall, H. B. May, G. Reynolds, and A. W. G. Weeks ; and 
Meaara. Bates, Dean, Jones, May, Reynolds, and Weeks, lieing 
eligible, offer themselves for re-election. Mr. Whitpaine 
Nutting, 106, South wark Street, S.E , and Mr. E. O. Monro, 
Co vent Garden, W.C., are nominated by the committee for the 
vacant seats. 

The retirement of Mr. Marahall and Mr. Herbat are inci 
dents in the hi.^tory of the Fund which your committee 
cannot but deeply regret, and their cclleaguea deaire to place 
on record their high aenae and appreciation of the valuable 
moral and material support which these n^ntlnnan have a: 
ungrudgingly rendered to the Fund. Mr. Herbat, one of th e 
fcunders of the Fund, was one of the most constant atten- 
dants at the meeMogs of the committee until stiuck down 
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whh illnMs, from which he has unhappily not yet recorered ; 
Mid the committee ask the subeeribers to signify their appre- 
ciation of his good and faithful servicB by according him 
their special thanks. Mr. Hanhall's services to the Fund 
as Chairman since the lamented death of Mr. George Deal 
in 181M), have been invaloable, and as a alight recognition of 
the uniformly courteous and efficient manner in which he has' 
so long and so faithfully discharged the duties of hia office, 
the committee have the pleftsore this day of noniinJtting him 
for election as a Vice-President. 

It is not necessary to print the full statement of aoeoonta 
here, but we may say that the total income for t^e past year 
was £2,203 9s. Zd. The total investments amount to nearly 
£10,000. On the expenditure side, the allowances to orphans 
during the year amounted to £946 15«., and grants in aid 
accounted for another £13 17^. M. The baUnce in hand, at 
bank and on deposit, is £8^ 4«. Id. 

Procbedivos. 

After the adoption of the Report had been moved by the 
Chairman, a letter was read by the Secretary from the 
Bournemouth District Gardeners Mutiwl Improvement 
Society, expressing an opinion against permitting more than 
one child in a family to be given the benefits of the Fund at 
one time, " unless under special circumstances." 

Mr. B. Dean proposed to refer the letter to the Executive 
Committee. That committee only recommended such children 
for election in oases where there were " special circumstances." 
After some remarks by Mr. A. Deax, a very satisfactory 
explanation of the question was made by Mr. W. RonrKLL. 
The Fund, said he, is at present able to extend benefit to 
more than one member of a family, where nc«;esiity demanded 
such a course, and possibly the committee would have to 
consider whether or not they should not continue assistance 
to some children alter tliey have attained the age of fourteen 
years. The committee did not propose to follow the example 
of the Patriotic Commissioners, and save a great amount 
of money for future use, at the same time administer to 
present needs in a niggardly fhshion. He believed it good 
policy to make the best use of the money possible ; to help 
the orphans liberally, and to the extent they are able, 
the public would then respond to such a policy by providing 
tlie amount of means necessary. 

The Report and cash statement was accepted with acclama- 
tion. Alderman Sir Beginald Han9<in and Mr. W. Mar- 
KHALL, were then elected Vice-Presidents. Mr. W. Sherwood 
was elected a Trustee. Tlie Treasurer, Mr. N. N. Shkrwood, 
and the Auditors were thanked for their services, and Mr. 
Martin Rowan was re-elected to act in the latter capacity 
with Mr. P. Ri DOI.PH Barr. 

Following a vute of thanks to the committee, Messrs. E. 0. 
Monro (son of Mr. Geo. Monro), and Wliitpalne Nutting were 
elected members of that body, and retiring members were 
re>elected as recommended in the above report. 

A resolution was passed regretting the circumstances that 
have led to the retirement of Mr. H. Hcrbst from the com- 
mittee, and expressing appreciation of the good work he has 
done. 

A vote of tlianks to the Secretary, Mr. Wynne, was passed 
unanimously on the proposition of the Chairman, seconded by 
Mr. AbSBER, and supported by Mr. W. Bates, and Mr. Miles, 
a deputation f^om the Southampton Auxiliary. 

Ble<tion of Orphans. 
The Committee of Scrutineers reported that the following 
nine children were duly elected to the benefits of the Fund. 

HILDA KATHLEEN MARY ROGERS 50) Votes. 

AARON HALL 470 

WINIFRED MOXUAM 429 

CHA8 ARTHUR DRAN FIELD ... 427 

JOHN BAIRD 254 

EDWARD WHITE 237 

GEO. WILLIAM STEVENS 153 

MARGARET MAY WOOD 148 

SARAH LOUISA EMILY LANQLEY 135 

When the busincHs of the meeting had proceeded thus far, the 
Chairman made the satisfactory announcement that the con<- 
mittee recommended that the two unsuccessful candidates- 
Arthur Gregory Stevenson and Ernest Stanley Henderson, to- 
gether with three other candidates— whose claims had been 
placed before the coiitmittee since the list voted upon had been 
drawn up, be also placed upon the benelits of the fund with 
out election. 

The Chairman, and Messrs. R. Dean and W. Poupart, all 
declared their belief that the financial position of the Aind 
warranted this course of action, and the proposal was agreed 
to with much satisfaction. The committee have therefore 
provided for all claimants up to the present time. The 
names of the three late candidates are Mary Alice Wood, 
Frederick George King, and Joseph George Riddell. 

In the evening was held at Carr's Restaurant, Strand, the 
annual friendly dinner of the committee and friends ; Mr. 
Geo, Monro presided, supported on the right by Mr. N. N. 
Shiuiwouo (Treasurer), and on the left by Mr. Assbce. 
There wait a general feeling of satisfaction at the condition of 
the Fund, and a determination not to abate in the least the 
eudeavoar^ that have been made in the past. 
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CHESTER PAXTON. 

At a meeting held in the Lecture Theatre of the Grosvenor 
Mntieum on Saturday, Mr. Robert Newstead, F.E.S., delivered 
a lecture to the members on " Recent Important InvMtigations 
of the Curraut-bud Mite." followed by "Notes on the Pear-tree 
Slug." Dealing with the Curraut-bud Mite, Mr. Newstead 
gave some very interesting particulars of a series of experi- 
ments he had recently conducted on the Duke of Bedford's 
fruit fkrm at Woburn, with a virw to the extermination of this 
p»»8t so mnch dreaded by jjTowerH of bush fniit. 



After having unsuccessfully tried many so called practical 
remedies, Mr. Newstead said he had come to the conclusion 
that the best and most expeditious method of getting rid of the 
mite was to cut off all the infected branches and bum them. 
He then gave in detail the result of his inquiries into the 
life-history of the Pear-slug and the best means of dressing 
the trees infested by this destructive insect. 

An animated dlscassicni followed, in which Mr. Robert 
Wakefield, President of the Society, and others took part ; 
and Mr. N. F. Barnes in proposing a vote of thanks to the 
leotorer mentioned the fact that the R^yal Hortioultoral 
Society had recently recognised Mr. Newatead'a ability as 
practical entomologist by inviting him to lecture at one of 
their London meetings. 



SHBOPSHIBE HOBTICULTUBAL. 

The annual meeting of the mcmbessiof the Shropshire 
Horticultural Society was held yesterdky afternoon. The 
Mayor, Mr. K. S. Hcohes, congratulated the members on the 
extraordinary success which attended the society's last show, 
and on the fkct that the receipts for the past year exceeded 
any previous record by considerably over £900. 

Mr. H. W. Nannton (one of the Hon. Sees.), presented the 
annual report of the committee, trma which the following are 
extracts : "It appears to be the general opinion that the 
hortictUtoral display in the Quarry, on thb 24th Auguat hut, 
was the finest and best ever seen there^ and it is satisfactory 
to report that the attendance waa the laigeat on record, and 
that the receipts on that day and the profits on the year 
exceeded all previous returns. The collectiona of Grapes 
which included exhibits fh>m many of the best known Vine- 
growers in the kingdom, were undoubtedly a success, and the 
results should encourage the society to -continue their experi- 
ment of introducing novelties in future exhibitions. It is 
proposed this year to offer large prises for collections of 
British grown fruit, which will probably attract a large num- 
ber of competitors, aud which, in conseciu^nce of the great 
variety in form and colour of the exhibits, will no doubt meet 
with general appreciation. 

The Assistant Treasurer presented the statement of 
accounts, and pointed out that the. total receipts for 1899 
amounted to £4,73y 10$, l\d. The profit on the summer 
show amounted to £1,050 Us. 5d. ^ The balance in the 
bankers" hands on December 81,' 1808, amounted to 
£1,898 15*. 3d., and on December 81, 1899. to £2,149 »«. lOd. The 
actual receipts on two days of the summer show (excluding 
subscriptions), amounted to £4,154 8*. 2d., and the actual pay 
ments on account of the suamer show alone to £8.648 18s. 7rf. 
The money taken at the gates on the first day was £879 14?. 9d., 
and on the second day £1.862 1©». 6il. The society's total 
receipts for twenty-five years amounted to £65,197 lOi. 8«/. 
The donations and gilts made by the society amounted to 
£5,840 lOf. 6d., and in addition to the balance of £2,149 9». lOrf. 
in the bank, the society owes land situate between the Quarry 
and the Friar's Bridge, which was purchased for the town at 
a cost of £5,50 ). The amount of prise-money awarded daring 
the year was £1,059 17^. Zd, 



BBISTOL AND BATH AUXlLIABY OF 
THE OABDENEBS' BOYAL BENE- 
VOLENT INSTITUTION. 

President, J. H. Lockley, Esq. ; Mr. G. Harris, Hon. Sec. 
and Treasurer of this branch of the Gardener*' Royal Benevo- 
lent Institution. The Seventh Annual General Meeting 
was held at Chivers' Restaurant, (>, Royal Promenade, 
Queen's Road, (Jlifton, on Wednesday, February 21, for the 
following purposes, via. : to receive and consider the annual 
statement «f accounts and the report of the comtuittee ; to 
elect a committee of management, and secretary and treasurer 
for the ensuing year. 

The annual report then presented makes mention of the 
following :— 

By the opening of the gardens at Aahton Court and Sneyd 
Park for the benefit of the Society, the funds were enriched 
by a sura of £13 U«. 3d. ; and Sir Greville Smythe, Bart., 
and F. Tagart, B8«i., wre duly thanked for their kindness. 

The Muccessful candidates at the election were Mossra. H. C. 
Smith, Jay, Turner (Bath Auxiliary), Messrs. Laosdowne, 
Townsend, Wilkinson, Shaddiek, and Drewett (Bristol). 

It is very gratifying to our Auxiliary to record the election 
of Mensrs. Evans and W. Thonits, two of their members, to 
be pensioners of the parent society. 

It is hoped their success will encourage the gardeners in 
the neighbourhood who have not yet joined the Society to 
become members. 

The Bath Branch of the Auxiliary held a Smoking Concert 
iu connection with the Chrysanthemum Show in their city on 
November k, for the purpose of making known the work of 
the institution amongst local gardeners. Mr. Ingram attended, 
and gave an instructive address, the result being that several 
ne'v members were enrolled. 



Wuvrava and Dlttrict OaxdenerB'.-Oo Wednesday 

evening, Febhiary 7, the members of this Association met to 
hear a lecture by Mr. L. Treacher, F.G.8., of Twyford, on 
Bowsey Hill, a huge mass of clay, and the highest point in 
the district The lecture was illustrated with lantern-slides 
of geological maps, sections, and photos of various placaain 
the neighbourhood, which were carefully explained. The 
fossils found in the Reading and Woolwich beds were illus- 
trated, as were also the imaginary restorations of different 
animals, whose remains had been discovered in these strata. 
In summing up the chief points of his lecture, Mr. Treacher 
observed that Bowsey Hill is now only a fragment of what it 
was in bygone times. The clay of the district was well 
suited to brick-making, as was evidenced by the numerous 
brick-fields in the vicinity. A great break in the history of 
the earth was shown by the strata of the neighbourhood. 
The exhibits Included pUnts of Cyclamen, Narcissus, Pri-, 
mula, and dishes of Apples, by Messrs. Pope, Greenaway, 
Fnllbrook, and Robbins, respectively. . ' ' ' 

Bristol and District Gardeners'. - The forthi^htiy 

meeting of this society was held at St. John's Parish Roon^ 
Redland, on February 8, Mr. W. E. Groves presiding, oyer a 
good attendance. Mr. Rogers, of SUple Hill, supplied a 
paper on "The Cultivation of Tuberous-rooted Begonias." 
Mr. RooEKS strongly urged the use of Begonias for beddift^, 
and gave much valuable information regarding their cuRira- 
tion for this purpose. A discussion followed ; aud Mr. JtocvBKs 
was accorded a hearty vote of thanks for his address. 



THE WEATHER IN WEST HEBTS. 

The recent cold period, which was one oC 
exceptional severity, may be said to have lasted 
from January 27 until the I6th inst.— or for, three 
weeks. During that period there did not occur a 
single unseasonably warm day, and only two 
moderately warm nights; and on five nights a 
thermometer, exposed on the surface of the snow, 
registered from 23** to 28* of frost. The reading 
last mentioned is the lowest recorded here at any 
time since February 17, 1896, or for five yearsj 

The frost penetrated uncropped ground, similar 
to that in the kitchen-garden, to the depth of 
a foot ; but under grass the soil was not frozen 
deeper than about 9 inchel. For nearly a fortnight 
the temperature of the soil at 1 foot deep varied 
only about 2^, but no sooner was the frost com- 
pletely out of the ground than there occurred a rise 
of 5° in a couple of days — a considerable variation 
in so short a time for a winter month. 

The ground was completely covered with snow 
for exactly a fortnight, and at one time lay to -the 
average depth of a foot. Had none of the snow 
melted, I calculate that the aggregate depth on the 
ground of the difi^erent falls would have amounted 
to twenty inches. Already four inches of rain 
(including melted snow), has fallen this month, or 
more than double the average quantity for '^e 
whole of February. 

The protection afforded low-growing vegetation 
by snow is shown by the fact that a minimum 
thermometer placed beneath the snow covering 
read on the seven coldest nights from sixteen to 
twenty-two degrees higher than a similar ther- 
mometer resting on its upper surface. Dliring the 
fortnight that these thermometers were so placed, 
the one under the snow at no time indicated mjofre 
than eight degrees of frost. 

A double Snowdrop growing in my garden came 
first into blossom on the 18th inst., or ten days 
later than its average date for the previous thirteen 
years, and later than in any year since 1895. 
E. J/., Berhhamittd, Ftbruary'20. 



Variorum. 



MISCELLANEOUS SOCIETIES. 

Cardiff Gardeners.— On Tuesday, yehniary 6. Mr. T. 
Malpas gave a lecture on "The Begonia, and its Usefulne^is 
for Decorative and Bedding Purposes." The rending of the 
paper was followed by a long debate, and measures were 
discussed for the prevention of •• rust " and yellow tlirip. 



A Great Sugar Producing Country. The 

average yield of sugar to the acre of cane is greater 
in the Hawaiian Islands than in any other cane- 
growing country in the world, and its position in 
this respect demands our attention. The average 
yield of Maui, for instance, is about 3^ 
tons of sugar to the acre ; Hawaii's average is 
lowered by the smaller producing qualities of her 
leeward or dry side, but would not go lower than 
4 tons ; Kauai, from 4 to 5 tons ; and Oahu, 6 to 7 
tons. There are, of course, pieces of ground, even 
entire plantations, on each of these islands, where 
the yield would greatly exceed the average of 
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the island ; one plantatioD of Oaha, for iosUnce, 
yields 10 tons of sugar to the acre (it takes 7 to 8 
tons of cane to produce a ton of sugar), and special 
yields of even 16 tons per acre have been obtained 
from given sections of the same Oahn plantation. 
The quality of these figures is the better appre* 
ciated by comparison with the yield of Louisiana. 
The average yield of Louisiana — according to the 
iigurea of Professor W. C. Stubbs, Director of the 
State Experiment Station, varies from 1 ton to 2} 
tons of sugar per acre, the average being perhaps 
not over \\ ton. American Gardening. 

Trees Struck by Liqhtninq.— Under this 
title, Mr. Howard B. Little, in Knotvledge for 
January, discusses some remarkable cases of trees 
shattered by the dread stroke, for particulars of 
which the original article should be consulted, but 
we may quote here a single passage : " P. de Jersey 
Grut gave particulars of a case which is perhaps 
moro interesting than any yet cited. In this 
instance the tree struck was enoirded by a rope 
some 25 feet from the ground, and it so chanced 
that an end of the rope stood out from the bark of 
the tree, so that during the earlier part of a rain- 
storm the tree was damp from the top to the rope, 
while the lower portion of the trunk was kept com- 
paratively dry. The tree in this condition was 
struck, the lower part only being damaged. And 
the damage followed, downwards, a path which 
the twist in the fibre of the wood made easiest.'* 



Gbftuarp. 

Peter Walker Fairqrieve. — This well 
known Scottish gardener died suddenly at Dunkeld 
House on Thursday, 15th inst. He had for a 
quarter of a century acted in the capacity of 
head-gardener to the late Dowager Duchess of 
Athol, and for some yeCrs to the present Duke. 
The intelligence of his death will be received 
by his many friends and aoquaintances with 
deep regret. He was an enthusiast in all 
matters associated with horticulture, and was more 
especially interested in hardy fruits, lecturing on 
their cultivation, and exhibiting them at Scotch 
shows. Mr. Fairgrieve had considerable scope at 
Dunkeld Gardens, and good opportunities for 
testing the value of varieties of hardy fruits for 
the northern parts of the country; and he took 
full advantage of the means at his command. The 
great gathering of horticulturists from all parts of 
the country at Dunkeld Gardens some years ago, 
at the invitation of Mr. Fairgrieve, to inspect and 
discuss the merits of the fruits grown in that well- 
appointed garden, will long be remembered as 
being a meeting of great usefulness. The meeting 
ended with a banquet at Dunkeld, to which all 
the visitors were invit*^, and discussions on 
fruit and fruit-culture generally in Scotland 
was entered into with great zest. The Duchess 
supported her gardener in his efforts to render the 
conference a complete success. The deceased was 
a native of Galloway; had a good training as 
apprentice - journeyman, and went to Wemyss 
Castle, Fifeshire, as foreman ; from thence to 
Dunkeld in the same capacity ; from where he went 
as head-gardener to Duncrub, near Perth ; and a 
few years later returned as head-gardener to 
Dunkeld. He was in his 58th year. M, Temple, 
Carron, 



Trade Note. 

Mr. F. C. £dwards, who, for the past fourteen 
years has represented the firm of Messrs. William 
Clibran k Sons, Oldfield Nurseries, Altrincham, 
has commenced business as a seedsman, florist, &c., 
in Leeds. 



PLANT PORTEAITS. 

BEnBKRiH Thokberoi (D.C.) MUtHlungen der Deutirhen 
DendrologUchen tiexeliicho/t, j 8i»P, 

EiiTAXiA MYBTiFOLTA (R.Br.). lUime df V Horticulture, lielge, 
Janoary. 

Pear Madame Oillkkknh.— A seedling raised by H. Nelig, 
and distributed by M. Oillekens. Season, November to the 
end of December. BulUlin d'ArboriacUvre, dc, January. 








j&ZALEA INDICA : W. W. The proper time for 
re-potting in the spring is just when new root- 
growth is beginning, which is easily ascertained 
by turning out a few of the plants. Root-growth 
is alirays slightly in advance of top-orowth. 
Summer re-potting should take place after the 
flower-buds are set, the i^ter treatment of the 
plants being such that no growth of shoots is 
brought about. Late in August is a suitable 
time for plants which have not been forced, as 
then a giadnal fall of the outside temperature is 
taking place, but the warmth is still sufiiciently 
high to encourage the formation of roots in the 
new soil. No large shifts should be afiorded at 
that season. Forced Azaleas, may bo spring- 
potted, and the growths ^once or twice pinohM 
before allowing them to set flower-budi ; and 
plants thus treated must be kept under glass, and 
well syringed daily till the last growth made is 
setting in a half-matured state, when they may 
be pliused in a fairly sunny spot out of doors. 
When the flower-buds are set, aU plants needed for 
late n>ring blooming may be placed in positions 
out of the reach of Uie sun. 

Calceolakia Disfioubbd : Ed, C, EaUng, The 
plant sent has the appearance of haying been 
very heavily fumigated with Tobacco, or some 
form of it, or dipped in a very strong insecticide. 
The tender heart leaves are dead, and the edges 
of the other leaves badly injured. There was no 
fungus other than such as is commonly found on 
decaying vegetation. 

Carnation : TT. M. We cannot undertake to 
name florists' flowers. Take them to some large 
grower of these flowers. 

CoBBSCTioN : p. 108, "Influence of the Stock upon 
the Graft, &c." : for Demater read Kemater, 

CiNB&ARiA : J, F, It is an instance of fasciation, 
or union of several stems into a ribbon-like mass, 
and may be the result of over-feeding the plants 
with stimulating manures. 

Fu.VGtTS : H, D. W, The young state of the dry- 
rot fungus. 

Hardv Species of Okchids : R, P, S. We will 
comply with your request in an early issue. 

Medicinal Pbopbbties of the Apple : J. H, D. 
Kone of theiruits you mention have any special 
medicinal properties ; but all are wholesome. 
The Banana is the most nutritious, as it contains 
starchy material. For the answer to your second 
question, we advise you to apply to the Secre- 
tary of the Pharmaceutical Society, Bloomsbury 
Square. 

MoTOK MowEBS : Bcdmforth, The inventor is 
Mr. W. J. Stevenson Peach, Askew Hill, 
Burton-on-Trent. See figs. 57 and 58, in Oar- 
deners* ChrmicU, March 28, 1896. 

Names of Fbuits : Bath. You have exceeded the 
number allowed by our niles. 2, Rosemary 
Russet ; 3, Red Ingestre ; 4, Strii>ed Beefing ; 5, 
Nelson Codlin ; 6, We believe this to be a valu- 
able Apple, nearly lost sight of, Le., Ord's Apple ; 
7, Golden Harvey. 

Names of Plants: Corre»pimdenU not ansvoered 
in thi$ isgue are requested to be ao good as to 
consult the following number. ^C. E, Senecio 
Ghiesbreghti.— fT. W. T. 1, Cvpripedium x 
Lathamianum, of the best type ; 2, Cymbidium 
Traoyanum, of unusually dark colour. — Lasliaa, 
var, alba. Any of the white forms of Lselia anoeps 
have the name alba sometimes applied to them, 
though the true L. a. alba is very distinct, and 
has not the purple lines inside the side lobes of 
the lip seen in other forms. Yours is I^aelia 
anceps Stella. — J. L., Belfast, Yonr flower seems 
to be Cypripedium x Murillo (Argus x Boxalli). 
There are many varieties of it, in consequence of 
the variation in the species employed in getting 
the different batches of it raised. — E. M, C, 1, 
Oncidium cucullatum, sometimes called O. oliva- 
ceum ; 2, Odontoglossum crispum, an ordinary 
form. Probably the yellowish tint will not be 
constant. — A. P, S. 1, Cheilanthes elegans, so 
far as we can judge by the scrap sent ; 2, Zebrina 
viridis ; 3, Zebrina pendula. Both these lire 
generally called Tradescantia in gardens. — O, F., 



1, an Evergreen Oak, perhaps the Fulham ; 2, 4, 
6, forms of the Douglas Fir, Pdeudo-tsun 
Douglasii ; 3, Pioea ajanensis ; 5, not recoflcnited. 
Many thanks for the photographs, they will be 
usefuL 

Orchid Leaves Disfigureb : H, C. The Orchid- 
leaves are affected by what is known as "disease." 
The mischief is probably set up by some serious 
defect in the heatine or ventilation of the house 
in which they were kept. 

Spa BROWS : W, P, Our Parliamentary represen- 
tatives have seen fit in their wisdom to make a 
" close time " for these unmitigated pests. Place 
black thread, tightly pulled, in interlacing lines 
over your Crocuses, Sweet Peas, &c, or these 
birds will ruin them. 

Stbphanotis : A, H, It is not an unprecedented 
occurrence to see a ripe pod. The reason why 
we do not see it oftener is probably due to the 
absence of the right insect to ensure pollinatioo. 

The Tree-P.£0NT : Tsitntsin, The best answer we 
can supply is to copy what is said in the History 
of European Botanical Discoveries in China, by 
£. Breitschneider, M.D., p. 425:— "The pro- 
vince of ShenSi, and especially the northern 
Grt of it, seems to be the native country of ^e 
outan tree Paeony. The Shen Si fung chi, or 
Chinese description of that province, published 
about 200 years ago, reports that in the district 
of Han ch^eng, situated on the western bank of 
the Yellow River, between 35"" and 36^ N. lat., 
there is, 60 U N.W. of the district city, a hiU 
called Moutan shan, where the Moutan tree 
grows in great profusion, in a wild state. In 
spring, when these trees are in blossom, the 
whole hill appears tinged with red, and the air 
round about for a distMce of ten li is filled with 
fragrance. The people in this district, as well as 
in the prefecture of Yen Chou (which lies farther 
north), use the tree for fuel. No European 
botanist has ever \isited these regions. Mr. 
Hemsley states that in the Kew HerMrium there 
are only cultivated specimens of Psonia Moutan. 
It has been observed in a wild f state in the 
mountains of Japan." {Miguel Prol, Jap.^ 197. 

Vallota purpurea : Hortus, In the Gardeners* 
Chronicle, January 20, p. 33, in an article on 
"The Flora of Cape Colony," we mention this 
habit of Vallota purpurea collapsing occasionally 
under cultivation. The chief reason is over- 
potting, and re-potting too frequently. Clean 
your bulbs, and pot them into the smallest pots 
you can get them in. 

Withering of the Lip of Dendrobium : J, R. 
The withering of the labellum on some of the 
flowers of Dendrobium may result from a check 
by sudden fall in the temperature of the house 
or some other cause setting up interference with 
the supply of nourishment. Sometimes when 
the flowers have been handled, and the labeUum 
broken at the base, the same result occurs. 

GoMMUKiCATioics RscKivBD.— 0. H.— W. H. M.~J. Minty— 
P. Shearen — A. P— W. H. W.— J. R.— Helenevdrt— 
H. W. W.— A- D.— B. H. J.— B. W.— B. M.— D. T. F.— 
H. H. T.— A. W.— J. 8.— A. W.— Perth-W. M.— M. 
Stcherblna, Bimpheropol, Ruaaia— H. B. M., OonttU 
Talentain, China-H. W.— B. D. J.— H, P.— H. F.— H. C— 
A. M.— W. G. J.— X. I. R.— W. H. M., Boaton.— W. T., St. 
Louis, U.S.A.— B. M. LuxarcheB.— W. R. F.— J. H. O. 

Photographs, rrc., RecEivBD with thanks.— Luton, A. J. A. 
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DIED.— On the 16th inst., after a lingering and 

gainful illness of two years' duration, Harrt 
Iheverton, third son of Mr. Harman Payne, in 
his ninth year. 

On February 9, 1900, at Great Bookham, 

Surrey, John Oliver Goldsmith, for thirty-six 
years gardener to Sir W. R. Farquhar, Bart., of 
Polesden Lacey, Dorking. 

Continued Increase in the Circulation of the 
** OABDENSBS' CHBOITICLE.'' 
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THE REV. JOHN LAURENCE, A.M. 

nnHIS gentleman occupies a somewhat unique 
-*- position in the annals of gardening as an 
Authority on fruit-culture, having been the 
successor of De la Quintinie and of John 
Evelyn, and fairly superseding both by the 
comparative soundness of his instructions. He 
himself was followed at very short intervab by 
A number of writers, chief among whom was 
Stephen Schwitzer, whose book on fruit-culture 
Attained great popularity, and which to some 
•extent obscured the merits of the works issued 
by Mr. Laurence. 

Admitted a Fellow of Clare Hall, Cambridge, 
tn 1688, he, as we gather from his earliest work, 
was appointed rector of Yelvertoft, Northamp- 
ton, eleven years later, though 1703 has also 
been named as the year of his appointment. 
Immediately after entering on his charge he 
commenced his labours and experiments in 
•connection with fruit-culture, and from here 
emanated in 1713 The Clergyman' » Becrmtimi, 
the first of three little manuals, and the one by 
which he is best known as a writer on hor- 
ticulture. This book was written with the 
praiseworthy intention of creating an interest 
in gardening among his " brethren," and 



at the same time to give them the benefit 
of his experience, which, gained in a small 
garden, was nevertheless characterised by 
much originality. It proved a great success, 
five editions having been called for in four 
years ; and I have also found it bound up 
as part of a work treating on a variety of 
subjects connected with rural economy. In- 
duced by its success, Mr. Laurence, in 1716, 
proceeded in another treatise to expand his 
views on fruit-culture, and this he entitled The 
Cr€ntUman*8 BecreaHon, of which at least two 
editions appeared. In 1718, in order to render 
the series complete. The Fmit Garden Kalei^iar 
was published, and to this is appended an 
*' Essay on the Barometer.** 

The then well known Bernard Lintott, who, 
it will be remembered, secured a fleeting immor- 
tality in one of Dean Swift*s witty effusions, 
was his publisher. 

It will be convenient to note here what 
appears to us now a very remarkable incident 
in connection with The Clergy nuin's Becrea- 
iion. The author, shortly after its appear- 
ance, suffered attack from two sections of 
his readers — a strange return, though not 
unexpected, as ho endeavoured in the 
preface of that work to meet the very charges 
that were brought against him. Professional 
gardeners condemned his teaching, not on 
account of its unsoundness, but largely because, 
being a clergyman, it was sagely concluded the 
writer was thereby incapacitated from giving 
advice outside the domain of his own profession. 
No doubt also they winced under the infliction 
of a slight lashing he bestowed on gardeners as 
a body for their incompetence, which, however 
well deserved, was naturally resented. Add to 
this, that his precepts represented the result of 
his experience, and that his book was the first 
that had appeared for at least a century that 
was not composed of translations from French 
authors, or mere compilations, and good reason, 
though no palliation, for the behaviour of 
gardeners will be apparent. 

But it was as a minister of religion that charges 
of the most grievous nature were made against 
him. He was said to have prostituted through his 
book the office he held, and also of having wasted 
time in his garden that ought to have been devoted 
to the work of his parish. These and other charges 
he had foreseen, and had shown in the pre^toe 
above alluded to, to be groundless; but people 
were not hindered thereby from formulating attacks 
on this gardening parson, whose simple habits 
of life were beyond their comprehension. I have 
seen one of the pamphlets launched against Mr. 
Laurence at this time, and it affords a glimpse of 
the curious sectional feeling stirred up by a matter 
apparently so simple. 

The object of these attacks had, however, made 
up his mind that gardening when pursued by a 
clergyman, was in no respect worthy of deprecation, 
let ^ne oondemnation, and he continued in the 
even tenor of his way undisturbed by these attacks. 
Nor did he remain content with merely giving 
instmotion to the audiences reached by his book. 
For, finding the practice of agriculture in a very 
backward condition in his own parish, and the 
fanners so self-satisfied as to pay no attention to 
his well-meant advice, he resorted to the incontro- 
vertible method of demonstrating on his own 
ground the better way. The then altogether un« 
satisfactory practice of sowing Beans on the surface 
of the ground, and then partly covering them with 
soil by means of rude harrows, was thus superseded 
by drill culture. For the institution of this and 
other improvements he did not claim a pure 
philauthrophy, because, as he naively remarked, 
when the farmers increased their crops his own 
income was benefited in a corresponding ratio. 



The garden, or, in his own words, what "they 
used to call a garden," at Yelverton, was a piece 
of ground aboat 32 yards square, " mounded round 
with low mud-walls, quite overrun with Couch, 
Nettles, and Gooseberry-bushes ; " the soil, only 
6 inches in depth, resting on a wet, white clay. 
There is some reason to accept this apology of a 
garden with its mud- walls as fairly representative 
of many others in the seventeenth oentury, though 
there was also a great number of extensive and 
well-kept places belonging to the nobility and 
wealthy gentry. 

Mr. Laurence's proceedings on acquiring posses- 
sion of this spot of wet clay were sufficiently 
characteristic. Against the advice of his neigh- 
bours, though not without their assistance, be at 
once set about clearing away part of the mud 
obstruction, and in its place built a 9-foot brick- 
wall, which in October of the same year he planted 
with a variety of fruit-trees. His reason for com- 
mencing with his garden first, and letting the 
Rectory and other buildings stand over (and it 
exhibits very strongly his keen gardening instincts), 
was that fruit-trees could not be planted too soon, 
inasmuch as they began at once to make progress 
to yield a return in fruit ; whereas matters about a 
house could be left till a convenient season arrived 
without anything worse occurring than a temporary 
inconvenience ! In the space of three years the 
garden was transformed from a wildemees to a 
fruitful paradise, flowers at this period holding no 
place in his affections. He, indeed, inveighed 
against the cultivation of flowers which please only 
the sense of sight, as appropriating labour and 
attention that were in his opinion better beetowed 
on fruit-trees, which, when in bloom, are equally 
beautiful with flowers, while they also gratify the 
sense of taste, and are further valuable as a food. 

It must have been shortly after getting his 
garden into proper trim, and fruit began to reward 
his labours, that he adopted a method of soaring 
thieves, which shows him to have been at once 
ingenious and of a very kindly nature. He ordered 
the village blacksmith to construct a trap '*with 
formidable teeth, which was to be called a Man- 
Trap." This was left in the smith's shop during 
several weeks, and that worthy received a hint to 
dilate on the horrible fate of the unfortunate whose 
limb should get within its awful grasp. His 
powers of description, it is gratifying to know, 
in conjunction with the horror-striking machine, 
proved sufficient to put a stop to garden-breaking, 
the trap meanwhile being stored safely away out of 
sight. 

By and by Mr. Laurence was induced to become 
a florist, because, in his own words, "There was 
always a considerable Part of the beet Season in 
the Summer left when there was almost nothing to 
be done by Way of Diversion," and as his health 
suffered, or he imagined it did, unless he spent part 
of every day working in his garden, the cultivation 
of flowers was for the above reason added to that of 
•fruit. Nor does he allow his readers to assume 
that he merely pottered about. He believed that 
Labor ipte Volupteu, and not only grafted and 
pruned trees, and sowed seeds, but as occasion 
demanded he was not ashamed to dig, though he 
takes care to explain **ad Rubrorum, tho' not ad 
Sudorem." 

He abo appears to have been in the habit of 
visiting nurseries and famous gardens, though it is 
unfortunate he has left so little on record concern- 
ing theee visits. The following note of what he 
saw in the garden of Mr. Balle, at Kensington, in 
1717i IB proof of how valuable such records might 
have been. Mr. Balle's residence, it may be 
explained, was Cambden House, and Bradley 
appears to have directed the experiments with 
tender plants carried on in the garden at this 
period. There Mr. Laurence found a small vine- 
yard with the shoots supported *' with Props," and 
" very fair bunches of the blue Frontinise tolerably 
ripe." 

It was in this year, 1717, that he published a 
small work of a religious nature, and four years 
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Ut«r he left Telvertoft on his promotion by Bishop 
Tftlbot to Biahopsweannonth, county Darham, 
"where the living, u I have been given to nnder- 
Btand, was worth £3,000 yearly, bnt this I have 
not been able to verify. Here, the rectory garden, 
on a hill, was exposed on all quarters, and Mr. 
Laurence despaired of succeeding with fruits, 
though he was agreeably surprised to find all kinds 
of fruits with the one exception of Grapes, grown 
to much perfection in gardens in his new neigh- 
bourhood. He thought the last-named failed be- 
cause the best method of pruning was unknown ; 
and in order to teach gardeners the practice, he 
employed some of his spare time giving demonstra- 
tions of pruning. The art of gardening was gene- 
rally, however, in a very backward condition, and 
it made him ''melancholy" to find south walls 
covered with Apple-trees instead of Peaches. The 
best gardens in the neighbourhood at this period 
were Lumley Castle (Earl of Scarborough), Chester, 
Beamish, Hilton Castle, and Brancepath Castle, 
where, in the garden, he discovered an Apricot- 
tree 30 feet in height, with branches extending 
44 feet ; and on the castle wall three Pears mea- 
suring respectively 41 feet high, by 43 feet broad ; 
33 feet by 30 ; and 33 feet by 55. None of these 
could have possibly been young trees, and they 
afford interesting proof that fruit culture must 
have been fairly well understood in the north of 
England at a date long antecedent to that Mr. 
Laurence would lead us to suppose. 

He was but a short time settled at Bishops- 
wearmouth when his combined works were pro- 
daoed bound in one volume, with a portrait of the 
iiuthor affixed as a frontispiece. Meanwhile his 
pen had not been lying idle, and in 1726 he gave to 
the public what he no doubt considered bis magnum 
opus, A New Sf/ttem of AffricuUure, ''Being a 
Complete Body of Husbandry and Gardening.*' 
This is a folio extending to neariy 500 pages, and 
1 have seen it in two sizes, the one a little taller 
than the other, and in diverse bindings, the taller 
in calf, the other in boards. It is a work that 
appears to be not much known, its price in all 
probability militating against its diffusion when 
published. It is divided into five books, of which 
the third, fourth, and fifth are more particularly 
devoted to gardening subjects. A vast amount of 
omious information concerning prices, values, and 
customs, is contained within its boards, though it 
is naturally devoid of the original characteristics 
displayed in the earlier group of books. It was 
the intention of Mr. Laurence to compose yet 
another work, on road-making, bnt it does not 
appear that tlis was ever effected. 

He died in 1732, leaving one son. Rector of 8t. 
Maiy's, Aldermanbnry, and three daughters, all of 
iidiom were well married to gentlemen resident in 
County Durham. 

In another communication I hope to glance over 
the teaching contained in the above>named works. 
/?. P, Brotherston, 



New or Noteworthy Plants. 

PRIMULA KEWENSIS (P. PLORIBUN0A x P. 

VBRTICILLATA ). 

Although the genus Primula has so far almost 
entirely resisted attempts at artificial hybridisation, 
there are recognised hybrids of accidental origin, and 
of such is the plant about to be described. Its history 
is as follows :— P. floribunda and P. verticillata are 
both grown in quantity at Kew for use in the 
conservatory (No. 4), and when in flower they are 
usually placed together The plants are raistd 
annually from seeds. Two years ago Mr. Garrett, 
the foreman, noticed among a batch of seedlings of 
P. floribunda, one with distinct foliage ; and when 
it flowered last year, it was seen to be something 
new. It was carefully grown on again, and has 
been in flower all the winter. At the present time 
it is a beautiful picture of green foliage, and elegant 
spikes of bright yellow flowers. It is quite inter- 



mediate in aU its characters between P. floribunda 
and P. verticillata, as the following description will 
show : — The entire plant consists of a tuft of leaves 
and flower-spikes 1 foot high and wide ; the leaves 
are 6 to 8 inches long, and 1^ to 2 inches wide, 
obovate spatulate, with a long petiole-like base, 
the margins wavy and dentate, in colour a bright 
green, showing faint traces of the mealiness charac- 
teristic of P. verticillata. The scapes are numerous, 
12 inches long, slender, erect, glabrous, with from 
two to four whorls of large leafy bracts 1 to 2 inches 
long, and surrounding whorls of from six to ten 
flowers ; pedicels very slender, ^ to 1 inch long, 
glabrous, slightly tinged with brown ; calyx cam- 
panulate, green, with five regular acute lobes ; 
corolla-tube 1 inch long, faintly mealy, otherwise 
quite glabrous, limb | inch wide, and formed of 
five almost round notched lobes coloured bright 
buttercup-yellow. The hybrid evidently inherits 
from P. floribunda its exceptionally free and con- 
tinuous flowering nature. Seeds were obtained 
from the plant last year, but they have not yet 
germinated. 

Orchid Notes and Gleanings. 



" DICTIONNAIRE ICONOGRAPHIQUE DBS 

ORCHIDEES." 

This very useful publication is now published 
every two nionths instead of monthly as heretofore. 
An index to the plates representing each genus has 
been issued, so that if all the plates referring to a 
particular genus are collected into their appropriate 
portfolio with the index referring to them, it 
becomes easy to oonsult the work. This is one of 
the most unostentatious of the works devoted to 
the illustration of Orchids, and at the same time 
one of the most serviceable. The plates, though 
small, are accurate representations, and the text, 
of course, is thoroughly trustworthy. In the last 
two numbers which have reached us, the following 
species and varieties are figured : — 

Anouloa Glowesii, LIndley. 
Catileva AcKLANDij"., Lindl.— BnuEiL 
Caitlbya ATLANTA iMVEEBA, C. WftTttcewiczii, crocsed by 
pollen of C. LeopoldL 

CATTLETA ATLANTA VAR. SPLRNDKNS.— Orij^DStiOg ffOtD the 

HAme cross as C. stlanU inverMu 

Cattlbya Ella, a crou from C. bicolor by C. Warscewiczlf. 
Veitch. 

Cattlbya GoosEKSi ana x Co<jniaux.— Hybild from C. Schll- 
leriana by C. Oftslielliiina. 

Cattleta Leopoldi VAR. iTRPUREA.— Cogcianx. 

Cattleta Rex, O'Brien, Gardeners' (Jkronuify 1890, viii., 
p. 684. Peru. 

Cattleya Wendlandiana X. — From C. fionriDgiana by 
WaTMewlexil. 

OocHLioDA ROSBA, Beiith. 

Ctpripedium a. db Lai b£s»«x.— a hybrid from C. Cartisii 
by G. RothschildiaQum. 

Ctpripedium Mahler.e var. Dk. Olixoh Doore^bosx. — 
A hybrid from C. Lawrenceanaiii by C. Roibachildiannin. 

Pksdbobium YiaTOWM RraiiNii£, Loher, in t^arsleneM 
CkronicU, 1897, L, p. 3^ ; and i897, fi., p. 121, fi^. S4. 
Philippines. 

EpIDENDRUM ATROPCRPURErM VAR. LONOILABRI8, CognlaUX. 

—New Gran *da. 
Bpixmcmdrum xamthikom, Lindl.— Bmzil. 
Grammatopuyllum Rumphlanum —New Guinea. 
liMUA XANTHiNA, Lindl.— Bnutl. 
Lissochilus HoRsrALLi. Bateman. - Gaboon. 
Maxillaria striata, Rolfe.— Pertu 
IfoRMODBs BUCCINATOR, Lindl. — VenezueU. 

MoRMODK buccinator VAR. CITRINA. 

MuRMODEd Ocan^, Linden & Rchb f.— Ne r Granada. 

Oncid:um Kr^mbuianI'M, Rchb f.-Bciiador. 

Oncidium RErLRXUM, Lindl.— Mexico. 

8TANBOPC » Wardi, Loddtge*. 

Vanoa Sanderuna, Rchb. f. — Philippines. 

Pleurothallis macroblepiiark and 
p. Barbbriana. 

To the superficial observer these two f-peciea of 
Pleurotballis are much alike, and the Hrst- named 
one was described by Keichenbaoh in tbeae pages 
in 1874, and the second in 1881. 

By an unpardonable horticultural error, more 
recently appeared a plant to which the name 
Masdevallia culex was given, and which Keichen- 
bach identified as Pleurothallis macroblepharis. All 



three are now in fiower in Mr. R. I. Measures^ 
garden, Cambridge Lodge, Flodden Road, Camber- 
well (gr., Mr. K. J. Chapman), where a very 
remarkable collection of this singular Pleurothallis 
and allied plants is in existence. The planU bear 
numerous slender flower-spikes, which are furnished 
with singular-looking, gnat-like flowers, having 
whitish ground, spotted and marked with purple. 
There is a slight colour difference which is not 
sufficient t» warrant any but those with a special 
liking lor such things growing more than one of 
them. 

^ Pleurothallis Robzu. 

The genus Pleurothallis is generally looked upon 
as of botanical interest only, although many of its 
members, when well grown, form handsome speoir 
mens. The largest and showiest is P. RoezU» 
which was discovered by Roezl about the year 1874^ 
in Colombia. It is one of the Orcdiid specialties of 
M. Otto Froebel of Zurich, who sends examples 
culled from a quantity of the plant. Some speci- 
mens po£se8S many long drooping racemes of rich 
ckret-purple tinted flowers. The plants, about 
a foot in height, bear light green, leathery leaves^ 
emerging from slender pseudo-bulbs, from which 
curve over the graceful spikes, which carry ixouk 
ten to twenty claret-purple flowers, each about a» 
inch in length, and of a fleshy substance. The 
flowers are produced freely, and last a long time in 
perfection, making a desirable plant for the oool- 
house. 

C^'PRIPEDIUM X FaVARGER. 

In the collection of Frank A. Rehder, Esq., The 
Avenue, Qipsy Hill (gr., Mr. Norris), there has 
flowered for the first time a showy cross obtained 
from Cypripedium Charlesworthi and C. x conein- 
num, which in size and form is one of the best of 
the C. Charlesworthi crosses, though in colour 
and general appearance, it resembles others oi 
these crosses, among which so far there is a strong 
family likeness. The distinguishing features in 
this case come from the nse of C. x conoinnnm 
(purpuratum x viUosum) each of which may bs 
traced in the resultant progeny. The broad, flat 
upper sepal is rose-coloured at the base, and white 
on the upper half, a series of dark chocolate-puiple 
lines radiating from the base to near the margin. 
The petals are yellowish, with red-purple tinge 
and veining. The surface of the lip is shining 
red- brown. 



ROMNEYA COULTERI. 

This Californian Poppy is a worthy rival of the 
Tree-Pieony, which it resembles in many pointsi 
It has been a favourite with plant-lovers for some 
time, but we hardly expected to find it. in the back- 
garden of a town house. Our illustration (fig. 39^ 
p. 131) however was taken on the premises of Mr. 
iiregory, the gardener- photographer at Croydon. 
The plant, though put out only two and a half yeiars 
from a 6-inch pot, was 6 feet high, and as much or 
more through when our photograph was taken. 
The flowers are white, 6 inches across, the fila- 
ments purple. It is a native of Califoniia. 



CHINA. 

Winter-houses. — At the end of October it 
becomes necessary to put all pots of flowers and 
shrubs under shelter, and the device resorted to i» 
both simple and effective. A building fronting 
south, and with a roof sloping from the front to 
the back, is constructed out of the soil itself, with- 
out any addition but water with which to puddle 
the soil before making the walls. The buildings 
vary in length, but otherwise are uniform in struc- 
ture, and generally are either 25 feet or 37^ feet in 
length, and 16^ feet deep. The walls are niade off 
mud, beaten flat with spades, about 7 feet high in 
the south end, and 3 feet in the north, and are about 
18 inches thick. In the hollow from which the 
soil has been dug out to a depth of 2 feet, a few 
wooden supports are planted to carry a light frame- 
work of Millet -stalks, which is afterwards ooveied 
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with K ooaling 6 incbM thick of mud. Thia form* 
tha root. The w*1l* are od thrae ■!<]>■ only, >nd 
tfa« Math aide ii tit Brat not covered in at all ; but 
•ariy JD November a Tery aimple framework of 
MiUet-atalka ia mn up alaiig it« froDt from the 
•oil to the roof, to r«oei»e the paper ooTering whieh 
keepe out the oold and let* in the light. The paper 
ia (jaite atrODg enoogh to remain nnbrokeo if there 
are no iu'inititiTe cata or weaaela about, and leemi 
■Imoet better than glaat in rataining the heat 
poDr«d into tbe hoote daring the dajr by the aiin, 
which in the winter monthR ihinei almoat every 
day, and ia, of ooorte, fairly low ia the aky. To 



with the mnd cm the roof. The ooet of bailding 
a house 25 ft. x \G\ ft., is about £i. No heating 
of any kind is used, except that of the ano. 
The building will atand for year*, needing little 
repair, eieept to tbe root and front. The plant* 
will remain in a healthy oonditioo, with leave* 
green, and Sower bads halt opened, until apring 
movei everything into life with a rnah. 

Of conne each a buildinti would not be posaible, 
eioept under aimilar oondition* to tho*a which eiiat 
at Taientain, viz , a light aoil impregnated with 
alkali, QO rain betwapn September and April, and a 
bright aky. It ia fortunate that the eondltiODa are 



Cultura l Me moranda. 

LOBELIA 8PEC10SA. 
SiiD of thia or other favourite variety for flower- 
ing in tbe anminer aboald be aown forthwith, io 
preferenoe to taking cuttings, a* ia the old nMtllOd. 
Plant* raised of wsll-aeleoted atrains afford exotl- 
lent material* for bedding. Sow the aeed evenly 
and thinlyin welt-drained prepared pane, filled with 
finely-eitted light aandy compost ; and if pan* are 
not available, then sow einah pot*, half filled with 
crooks, over which plsee a small qnaoti^ of moia 
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keep the beat in and tbe oold ont, curtains of reeda 
*re dropped from the roof along the whole front of 
the hoaae, reaching to the ground. 

Inaide the honse a ledge, about 1 foot broad at 
tbe aide* and I8iacbea broad at the Front and back, 
rmu rontid the pit, which ia of a uniform depth, 
and carefnlly levelled. Tbe pot* of Sowera wbiob 
need meet ana are, of couiae, placed on tbe aoath 
ledge ; and the ahnihe, such as Oleanders, are stood 
in the hollow, near the back or close to the npright 
•upporta, leaving a paaHge-way in the oentre of the 
building. 

The only materials used in the construction al 
these houaes are the aoil on tbe apot. Millet- atatka, 
paper, a few wooden beams and supporta, and a 
amall quantity of brcAen hemp, which ia mixed np 



ao tavonrable for building tkeae winter houaea, aa 
frosts prevail from Octoberto March, and the tem- 
perature oooaaionally fall* below 0* EUirenfaelt. 

Ouri ViHU 
are taken down in November from the walla or 
trellia-work on which they have been trained, and 
after being somewhat roughly trimmed, are laid in 
trenche* dng 1 to 2 feet deep : earth ia then piled 
on them to the height of 1 foot or IS inohea above 
the ground, and the anrtaoe ia covered with 
pnddled clay, and beaten hard with spade* nntil it 
astDme* an almoet aolid oonaiatenoy. No further 
attention ia paid to the Vinea until the apHng, 
when they an pruned and fastened again to thtir 
old aupporta. Tntnltin. 



or sifting*, flUing np and press evenly and firmly. 
The aeed* may be very lightly oovered with sand 
or soil ; make the aortace smooth, and stand the 
sted'pots or pans in a honse having a temperatnie 
of 60°, with a square of glass over them and a sheet 
of paper. When the seedlings appear, tilt the pane 
of glass, and after a tew days remove iL Let the 
aeadling* be priaked off before the roota get rnnoh 
entangled, as Lobelias, if once checked in growth, 
take a long time to reoover. 

Lob ILIA CARDINALDI VAaiKTIlS. 

The eeed of this ipsoiea takes longer to germinate 
than that of L. speciosa, and it ahonld be sown at 
about this date — even earlier is adviaaUe. Strong 
plaats, when put out in bed*, make a bfiUiaat dia- 
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play. This variety is comparatiyely hardy, but 
when lef i oat usually suffers from damp. In order 
to obtain large plants that are sure to flower early 
in the summer, the plants that were lifted in 
October or November shonld have the side shoots 
taken off, together with some roots attached to 
each, and be dibbled into 60's, or, if great numbers 
are required, then into boxes and seed-pans, tilled 
with light sandy soil. Place these in warmth of 
GO*", and as the season advances afford air freely 
after they are established, finally hardening them 
off in May, in readiness for planting-out at the end 
of that month. 

Pentstbmons. 

These plants treated like the shrubby Calceolarias, 
may be raised from seed sown forthwith. Given 
fair treatment the seedlings flower well the current 
year, and make excellent subjects for filling large 
beds in the flower garden. As border plants, they 
make a good show, and flowers are nsefol for cutting. 

Verbenas 

are not now much grown as was the case years ago, 
probably owing to the plants being attacked by 
mildew, &c. Notwithstanding this defect, where 
much bedding o«t is called for, the Verbena is a 
very useful plant. It comes true to colour, and if 
seeds of separate colonn are sown at this date, and 
the plants get good attention, strong plants are 
available by the end of the month of May. 
Verbenas winter well in cold frames, with a littie 
protection afforded from mats, &c., and inch stock 
plants, when placed in mild warmth in February 
and March, quickly throw out plenty of shoots fit 
for making cuttings, which readily strike in a 
bottom heat of 70^ and a top heat of 60^ 
H, Marhham. 



FLORISTS' Flowers. 



CHRYSANTHEMUM SPORTS. 

Notwithstanding the rapidity with which new 
seedlings can be raised and put into commerce, 
there still seems to be a kind of sentimental regard 
for sports from popular varieties. Several of these 
made their appearance last season, but whether 
they are in any way improvements on the older 
forms, the cultivator and exhibitor will ultimately 
decide. For instance, there is a pure yellow 
sport from M. Chenon de Leoh^ which, considering 
tlie many good yellows we have already, is hardly 
likely to displace any others ; the charm of the 
parent being in its peculiarly soft mingling of 
oolour. Mrs. Tate is a warm terra-cotta sport 
from Etoile de Lyon, one that for size had no 
equal in its day. Madame von Andr6 is a pale 
sulphur-yellow sport from Mutual Friend, a big 
white Japanese of American origin. Ksstman 
Belle looks like a very promising sport, inasmuch 
as its richness of colour and its earliness are alike 
useful ; its parent is President Borel. Then we 
have a good yeUow sport from Madame L. Remy, 
called M. L. Remy; this is one of the Mrs. C. 
Harman Payne family, and one of the purest in 
tint. Another from tiie same source is Mr. A. 
Barrett 

Among decorative varieties the old La Triom. 
phante has given several sports ; and 0. J. Quintus 
has produced a white form that seems to be much 
valued by those who require free-flowering bush 
plants. C. H, P. 

Carnations 

That are intended to flower in pots will 
presently have to be repotted. Those not 
needing repotting will, if the soil be filled with 
roots, need more water than heretofore ; moderation 
in this matter should be the rule. Free ventilation 
should be afforded in mild weather, and a small 
amount always when no actual frost exists. The 
surface-soil should be kept stirred These mea- 
sure! will help to keep the plants healthy. If 
aphides exist on any of the plants, separate the 



latter from the rest and apply tobacco-smoke. If 
but a few plants are infested dip them in soap-suds, 
to which some tobacco- juice is added. 

Now that the varieties of the floribts' Carnation 
have increased in number, and been improved for 
outdoor growth, fewer plants are now flowered 
in pots than formerly. In the matter of pots, 
in which to flower the plants, it may be said 
that those of 10 inches diameter will accommodate 
three vigorous plants easily, and a 9-inch pot two 
plants or three weak ones, while two will be 
enough for an 8-inch, and in some cases a 7-inch 
one will give sufficient space for good development. 
A suitable soil for Carnations consists of two parts 
rich pasture loam, to which one part of half -decayed 
horse-dung and leaf-mould is added, together with 
sufficient sharp pit or sea-sand as will make it 
porous, less if the turf be light, and vice vtrtA, 
Let the plants be kept under glass, and ventilate 
freely. When the plants may be stood in the open 
air I will again allude to the subject of staples, 
manures, &c 

The Tree-Carnations may now be propagated 
from slips inserted thickly in sandy soil in 4-inch 
pots, plunging the same in bottom-heat of 80% and 
top-heat of 55^ Failing other means, pots of 
8 inches in diameter may be utilised, striking the 
cuttings so low that a sheet of glass may be placed 
over the top of the pot, and top-heat afforded in 
other ways. In any case, the frame, &c, must be 
relieved of its moisture, or the slips will go down 
like snow in sunshine before the oomnus fungus, 
the cause of "damping off^" and with this intent 
day and night ventilation is very necessary in order 
to obtain a good strike. When rooted, pot off 
singly into thumbs or fiO's, using a light compost 
consisting of leaf-mould and sharp sand. Place the 
young plants on a shelf dose to the roof in a tem- 
perature of 50*" to 55°, and after a lapse of three 
weeks inure them to cooler conditions. IP. Molyneux. 



Foreign Correspondence. 



PALMS, THEIR AGE WHEN PLANTING, &c. 

I READ lately a short notice in the Oardeners* 
Chronicle accompanying a beautiful figure of a speci- 
men of Archontophoenix Cunninghamiana ( WendL k 
Drude), growing in a garden in Sonthem California. 
Will you allow me in the interest of readers, who 
like myself once dieamed of making a garden of 
tall, majestic Palms, to make some observations, 
based on nearly a dozen years experience. 

When the age of a plant is stated, and no express 
explanation given, it can only be understood as the 
time which has elapsed since the germination of 
the seed (as in the case of the two Palm-spedes 
named in the notice, neither of which can be 
multiplied in any other manner than by seed), or in 
the case of plants raised in other ways, the time 
which has elapsed since the plant had a separate 
existence, and the time the branch, slip, layer, 
sucker, ko, formed part of the mother plant. Now 
it is a very common thing where pUmted out in 
the open, to omit to mention what their age was 
when planted out. Though I have had my atten- 
tion naturally very much applied to the question of 
the growth of Palms in the open ground under 
different conditions of soil, exposure, and climate, 
I shall not venture to express any opinion as to the 
age of the two Palms in question in the notice ; but 
I have no doubt that their age is much above that 
stated, though tkey may have grown in the open 
ground for twelve years only. 

I lived for some time in Southern California, 
but I did not observe a more rapid growth in 
general of Palms, than in well situated gardens 
here. I have myself, for about eight years, 
po ss e sse d a garden here, where I try to bring 
together as many species of Palms as it is possible 
to cultivate in the open air. Like others, I have 
found most Palms (there are exceptions, as the 
Washingtonia, WendL, for instance) to grow very 
slowly in the first years of their life, and several 



Palms (as the genera of Sabal, Nannorhops, WendL, 
and others) are always very slow growers. 

The species which, in Southern dJalifomia, goes 
under the name of Cocos plumosa, and which may 
or may not be the C. plumosa, Martins, is like the 
other Cocos species, known to me (I think that C. 
nucifera, L., makes an exception) as a plant of slow 
growth when young, even when planted out in the 
open ground immediately it has developed its twa 
or three first seedling-leaves. I have a number of 
such seedlings growing in the open ground, but I 
would advise anyone wishing to make a garden of 
Coco Palms, which are certainly the most beautiful 
plants which can be grown in the open in this part, 
to plant specimens as large as they can obtain, 
otherwise they will have to wait for many years 
before they can have plants of a highly ornamental 
character. A. B, Pro9ehow$ky, Orottea 8t H&^ne, 
Vhemin dc Fahnm, Nie€, 



EARLY FIGS AT GUNNERSBURY 

HOUSE. 

In order to have Figs ripe in the middle of 
February, the appliances at the gardener's com- 
mand must be of the best, and the cultivation must 
follow snit, it being noeasy matter to commandsuccess 
by ordinary methods. To prove that Mr. Hudson 
understands Fig-culture thoroughly, the visitor has 
but to inspect tiie Fig-houses and note the crops of 
fruit on the pot-trees. I have never observed a 
fuller crop, even when three months later in the 
year, than is to be found there at the present time. 
One great difficulty in growing Figs' is the falling of 
the fruit, but at Gunnersbury it would be diflScult, 
among the great number of trees grown, to find one 
that is carrying a scanty crop. The cultivation of 
fruit-trees in pots is a specialty at Gnnneisbnry, 
and Figs are largely cultivated for early as well a» 
late supplies. I may remark that Figs are placed 
very dose together in a house with a north aspect, 
so as to retard growth, which look as if they would 
afford good crops next autumn, the growth being 
very hard, and the points of the shoots masses of 
embryo fruits, now just discernible. 

For late autumn-fruiting, Mr. Hudson growa 
Negro Largo, Nubian, Bourjassotte Grise, and kinds 
noted for their richness, which are less suited for 
early work ; and though one does not like ta 
chronicle one's failures, I may state that I have 
forced the above-named Figs with very poor 
success for early crops— and I note Mr. Hudson 
does not advise their employment for first crops. 
I will note the varieties, which are few, via. — St. 
John, which is largely grown, and rightly so, » 
very heavy- cropping Fig, in 10 and 12-inch pots, 
three to four dozen of large fruits being borne on 
each. This variety is greatly liked for its freedom 
to fruit early, it retains its fruit well from the 
start, and needs severe thinning. Many gardeners, 
including myself, would have feared to leave ao 
heavy a crop ; but in this case the roots are in good 
condition, and the crop is finishing well, with 
fewer losses this season than previously. Another 
variety is Pingo de Mel, with a fruit not 
unlike the St. John in colour, and an excel 
lent bearer. Plants of this variety at Syon 
assume a more spreading habit than St John's. 1 
have seen it stated that these two varieties are 
identicaL but I am not of that opinion, and I regret 
that I did not ask Mr. Hudson's opinion on this 
point, as, growing such quantities, he has reliable 
data to go upon. Another early variety is Violstte 
Sepor, a richer-flavoured Fig than those previously 
named, but not so free^ although a valuable variety, 
which forces welL There are other varieties grown, 
but not so extensively, for late supplies. 

In a succession Fig-house there were noted excel- 
lent crops of fruit of about half their full size, con- 
sisting of early and later varieties, but mostly of 
the varieties named. The plants are shapely, and 
of large size, with clear stems, and compact crowns 
such as is seldom observed. I noted that in the 
earliest fruiting trees the shoots are not so closely 
stopped as with later fruiting ones. 

At Guouersbory no secret is made of the method 
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B repottod kDDiuUy in 
ir NeotBrioB or other pot 
frait-tne*. The tnea are putull; ihaken oat 
ftod repotted early in the ■ntamo. The London 
«moko-Ud«n f<^ lo prevalent in the district in 
winter hftve not been to prevalent thia year, and 
the trees han not ■nfferid mach. It i> Mmetimea 
aiierted that tile varietice which I have named for 



condition* ; indeed, the plant was described ai a 
■candeol «hmb by Mr. James Britten, the author 
of the cpeciM. The leavea are remarkable in having 
veiy large basal auricles, and a onriouily reniform 
blade, the largest being 3^ inches by 2J inches, 
dentate, glauoons beneath, dark grMn above. 
Fbwen bright yellow, in large loose oorymbt. 
each head over an inch in diamet«r, and conposcd 



FlO. 40. — BBOPI.EA SELLOWIANA : COLODR OF THE FLOWERH VEJ 
(Ptom Uit KSidtn at Hr. Wonlff, IbndtvUls Houh, Iilawortt.) 



early forcing are not of good quality, but it the 
tnatment of the plants is what it ahonld be tram 
first tA last, there will be no questioo as to their 
qnality. Q. Wj/tha, Sym Hoiur, BreiUfortL 



KEW NOTES. 

SsNEcio AUKiccLATiBsiMus. — An int«a«*tiDg and 
probably alto nsslnl garden plant has recently been 
Dtroduoed into Kew from British Central Africa, 
and is now flowering in the conservatory. It has 
thin, wiry, freely-branched stems, which look as if 
Ibey woidd be more or leas leandent under natnral 



of about a doiDn ray-Borats surronndiog a small 
diM. Tho speoies was colleoted on Mount 
Milanji by Whyte. The Rew plants were raised 
from seeds ooUected and forwarded by Mr. Mahon, 
of the British Central African botanical depart- 
ment, who thought they were from Cineraria 
Kilimandsharioa, also a native of that region, hot 
qoite distinct from the plant onder notice. W. W. 

BltOUtJU SUXOWIANA {flg. 40). 

For garden purposes, this ahonld be called a 

Milla rather than a Btodiua, Uniting the latter 

name to those pUate with llowets in umbels, e.(. 



B. grsjidiBora, B. ooeoinea, Ac Thns separate^ 
the plant under notice would be grouped with U. 
unifiora, which it resembles in all cbaractdrs aioept 
the colonr of the flowers, which are bright butter- 
onp-yellow, with a green stripe down the back o[ 
each segment. There is also a diffareDce in the 
length of the scape, which in B. Sellovtana does 
not exceed 3 inches. Numerous example* of this 
plant have been in flower all the winter in a ooo) 
greenhouse at Kew. They were introduced from 
Montevideo two years ago, along with the pretty 
little Crocna-Iike Haylockia and other interesting 
bulbous plants of Uruguay. This i* also the 
habitat of B. nniflora. Probably the new-ooner 
win prove as hardy aa the last named — at any 
rate, in the warmer parts of these ialands. W. JF. 
Lackkkaija pbnddla. 
A pot of flowering-plant* at thi* handsome 
species of Laohenalia in the Cape-house at Kew 
reveals a oonsiderable range of variation in the 
oolouia of the flower*, and also in the stature of the- 
whole plant. The tallest spike is IT inches high 
and t in. in diameter, and it bears a dozen flowers, 
each 11 in. long, and coloured orange-red, with 
deep purple and green tips. A second one has a 
scape a toot high, with flowen of a paler colour, 
almoet yellow, whilst the tips are bright emerald- 
green, with only traces «f purple. Still more 
remarkable is a third one, which has a soape 
inches high and flowers 2 inches long, coloured 
like that first described, with the addition of a ricb 
mottling extending over all parts of the segmenta. 
This is a beautiful form, probably the richest ii^ 
colour of all Lachenalias. L. quadricolor, another 
beautiful plant, is abo in Sower in the ssme bouee. 
Mr. Baker makes this a varisty ot the well known 
L. tricolor, but it more doaely rsMmblee h. pendubk 
r. W. 

8 O OTLA W D. 

ABBBDEEbf NATURAL HISTORY AND 
ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 

The naturalists had a deligbtfnl and iostmctiv* 
meeting in Aberdeen University on Friday evening, 
February 23. There was a capital Bttendance, 
and Dr. James W. H. Trail, Professor of Botany id 
the University, and President ot the Society, 
oocnpied the chair. The chief business was a 
leolnra by ProfsMor Thomson, Aberdeen University, 
on "The Animal Life of the Sea-shore." Dr. 
Trail, )■ proposing a vote ot thanks to the 
lecturer, said the object of the eooaty was 
to woA up the natural history of the dutrict, 
and, aa oo-operatioD was the only way ia 
which that oould be dona, he would be delighted t» 
receive a* many recmil* aa poeaible, and alao any 
suggestions they may have to offer. The aocieir 
now numbers over 300 members, and many new 
names ware added on Friday eveoiiv. 



THE WEATHER IN WEST HERTS. 

SiNO the reoent fro*t broke up about tea day* 
ago, the weather has been gradually getting warmsr. 
Indeed, the last tiva days have been very nearly aa 
nnaeasonably warm as the &ve coldest days during 
the frort were as unseasonably ooUL On the 
warmest night the exposed thermometer never fell 
lower than 46*— making this the waratctt February 
nigbt for six years. Notwithstanding the sunlesa 
character ot the last four days, the t«mpsratnre el 
the ground during the past week has rapidly risen, 
so that at the present time it is 2* warmer at 2 feet 
deep, and as much a* 5° warmer at 1 toot deep, 
than i* seasonabLe. Kaia has talleti on each of the 
last tan days to the aggregate depth of nearij 

PlBKUABT. 

This was in many tmpacM a vary remarkable 
month. Taken as a whole it was rather a cidd 
February. The mo*tnot«worthyteature,hDwever, 
as reprds temperature was the gi "~ 
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between the weather of the first fortnight and the 
rest of the month. To give an extreme example, 
on one night during the cold period above men- 
tioned, the exposed thermometer indicated 28'' of 
frost ; whereas on another night towards its close, 
ft never descended lower than 46"* — a difference of 
«8 much SA 42^. Rain or snow fell at freq«?ent 
interyala to the total depth of over 5 inches, or 
•considerably more than double the February 
■average. Abont one-third of this large quantity 
was deposited in the form of snow. The very 
exceptional character of this fall will perhaps be more 
readily understood when I explain that it would 
be eqoivalent to a watering of 24 gallons on 
•each square yard in my garden. In no previous 
February during the last forty-five years, has the 
rainfall at Berkhamsted been as heavy, and only 
four times before during the same period has sudi 
« laigo quantity been deposited in any winter 
monih. The reoord of bright sunshine fell short of 
4he February mean by about twenty minutes a day. 
The winds were variable in direction, and, as a 
rul^ of about average strength. 

No sooner did the frost come to aa end than tJie 

eiMrlier spring flowers began to make their appear- 

. anoe^ A selected bush of the wild Hazel first 

, allowed a fertile flower on the 22nd, which is five 

'4i^ later than its average date in the previous 

Aine years, and later than i^ imy of those years 

with the exception of 1895. 

The Wintkr. 

The past winter, when considered aa a whole, 
' was of about average temjperature. During the 
xsourse of it there occurred two distinct periods of 
<x>ld weather, the first lasting about a fortnight in 
' December, and the other for three weeks in 
February. The total rainfall amounted to abont 
lOi inches, which is about 3i inches in excess of 
the average for the season. It was a rather sunless 
winter, but the departures from the mean were in 
this respect in no way remarkable. E. if., Berk- 
Jimin$Ud, February 27. 



however, the (Umage multing from their preecnw by 
encumbering the soU and Infesting the crept, weeds 
harbour inaecta and fungi Injurioua to cultit-ate^l 
planta. Many inaecU and fungi live on weeds, upon 
which they thrive and multiply, and thus keep up tlielr 
number ready to attack their favourite cultivated crop as 
toon as It is left unprotected. Even in Ptoe nureeriee, where 
weeds ai« but little to be feai«d, there are two which should 
never be tolented, the Groundsel, which harbours in Its 
early stages a ftmgus destructive to young Pines, producing 
so-called "cankers" as disastrous as those of the larch 
disease, and the sheep's Sorrel, which Is fond of acid-land, 
and when once II has gained a footing there it grows with 
extreme rapidity, throwing out In all dlrecUons a network of 
knotty underground stems, which bind the soU, and each of 
which sends up numerous shoots. 

The work of destroying weeds should be systematically 
undertaken thiou^out the country. Ballast woeds, roadside 
weeds, and rellway weeds should be watched for and destroyed 
before they become weeds of the Cum or garden. laws an 
enforoed In the United SUtes to cheek the prodnction of 
weeds, and if the practice of destroying weeds in this country 
were only made general, it would cut off one of the principal 
avenues for the introduction of Insects and ftingi injurious to 
field and garden crops. A. B. S. 



WEEDS. 

Thb SooUmimot the 18th Inst, contains a long article on 

ithis subject, in the course of which the writer rajontioiis that 

jEichomia crassipcs has taken possession of certain ponds In 

' England. We think the writer should in thts case liave been 

. ^arttoular la veriQring his nf^renoes, or In giving hil readers 

the opportunity of doing so. 

In 8outh Africa, we are told, it is remarkable, how small ia 

t^ influence that pliuits introduced ftrom Europe exert on the 

4Mpects of the vegetation, and how weak is their ag^eadve 

power as afcalnst that of the indiganoua floia. It may be readily 

•supposed thattbs best and drought of the climate of Booth 

Africa Is unlkvDurable to European pUmts. The number of 

introduced plants is few, aud chiefly confined to weeds of 

' cultivation, which are never found fiir fhom road-sides 

« or homan habitatlona. Those of Amertasn origin are more 

provinent, and* according to the official handbook of the Gape 

of Good Hope, the prickly Pear is the niost abundant. It is a 

^^ terribly troublesome peat, growing in some places sub-doclally 

" and killing out the native vegetattov. So tenacious of life is 

it that a pleoe of stem of a few sqpiare imdies dropped npon 

the surfhce of the hot dry soil wUl take root and grow readily. 

Its eradication is slow and laborious, needing either to be 

•completely buried or burnt 

Mr. Mark King, who has made a study of poisonous 'and 
noxious weeds In the nel^bouhood of Edinburgh, says that 
. the black Nightshade (S^annm nigrumX not a common plaat 
anywhere in Britain fcommon enough near London. Ed.], 
has lately made its appeirance on his ground at Bonnington. 
It was first noticed as a small plant growing among Mig- 
nenetta, raised fkom seed sent firom Qermany. It was 
allowed to ripen and shed its seed, and has slaee tprong up 
year by year. The spread of this plant is slow In comparison 
with many other weeds. The yellow Vetchllng, Lathyrus 
Aphaca, made its appearance a few yean ago In great profhslon 
in Methvea k Sons' nurseries. It was supposed to have been 
iatrodnced firooi the south of England among the seed mixed 
in the toil of the plants sent from that place. But, ourioualy, 
the plant never sprang up again. B«ing an annual, its disap- 
pearanoe waa probably owing to the want of sun to ripen the 
•eed. Among othoa spreading in cultivated ground in the 
neighbonrbood of Edinburgh, he mentlona the creeping 
bell-flower, Campanula rapunouloldes, and the small 
Bindweed, Oonvolvulus arvensls, and says that it is only 
within the last four yearn that the ground In this district 
bas been infested with these weeds. The small Bindweed is 
a Texy troublesome pest, and one of the most difficult to get 
rid of, aa the smallest portion of Its creeping root starts 
to grow OB separation fh)m the parent plant Beside*:, 



The Week's Work. 

FBT7ITS UHBBB QiLABS, 

By J. ROBKRT8, Gardener to the Duke of Portland. Welbeck 

Abbey, Worksop. 

•f*^^. -.Where the yonng fmit is advancing in 
size, a riae of temperature to 60*" to 65" at nigfat, 
and 10^ higher by day, may now be afforded ; and 
this increase should be accompanied by a greater 
degree of humidity. The syringe should be freely 
used on the plants every day in the afternoon, and 
every part of the foliage and fmit wetted as a 
means of preventing the lodnuest of red-spider. 
Water ahould be freely afforaed at the roots of 
trees in pots and borders. TIm former should be 
carefully watched for any appearanoe of stagnation, 
or sourness in the soil arlaiiig from this or other 
causes. Usually it is the dndnage which is at 
fault, and if this bo put ripht all will go well. 
Any neglect of this precaution causes the young 
fruit to turn of a yellow tinge and drop off. The 
Fig is a gross feeder, and quickly exhausts the 
nutriment oontained in a small potful of soil ; this 
being so, liquid manure ahould be freely applied to 
all treea growing in relatively small borders, pots, 
and tube. A top-dressing of fibry loam and well 
rotted dung will be of great aasLsUnoe to trees in 
pots which are carrying heavy crops of fruit To 
enable this top-dressing to be laid on the surface, 
strips of zinc long enoush to encircle the pot and 
about 4 indies deep ahovdd be placed just within 
the rim, the added soil, &c., being firmly rammed. 
A little more care should be exercised in affording 
water until the roots permeate the fresh soil. 

Ftiie8.— If there is any planting to be done, and 
the boilers have been already prepared and the 
Vines pruned to the requisite height, the sooner 
the work is carried out the better. A long season 
of growth is of great advantage, and espNB- 
cial^ is early planting necessary if the Vines will 
ultimately be subjected to severe forcing. Old 
canes, one year old, are best for planting at this 
season, and it is usual to secure those that are just 
on the move at the time they are planted. This is 
not necessary, however, as the Vine, being a deci- 
duous plant, may be planted with perfect safety, 
and wiui a better prosj^Mst of ultimate sucoess when 
in a dormant condition. This I have proved many 
times over. In jdanting, whether uom pots or 
boxes, all the old and sour soil should be carefully 
shaken from the roots, whioh should be spread evenly 
in all directions, and covered with a few inches of 
specially prepared oompoat, consirting of sweet 
fibrous loam, a little fine charcoal, and coarse sand. 
Afford sufficient water to settle the new soil about the 
roots. The young roots will need to be tied aeourely 
in their positions. It is wise fiaall casea to put in 
supernumerary rods. They afford a double advan- 
tage : the first being an earlier return of fruit, and 
the second that the permanent Vines need not be 
heavily cropped before they are thoroughly estab- 
lished. The rafters of the house frequently decide 
Uie distances at which permanent Vines are planted, 
whether these be 3 or 4 feet apart. Five feet apart, 
however, is a good distance to allow, so that there 
may be obtained a fine spread of foliaoe and good 
laterals capable of supporting fine bunches of fruit. 
After planting, keep the house closed, but use no fire- 
heat, while a temperature ranging between 45* and 
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55° can be maintained without it, and afford the rods 
an occasional spraying with the syringe. It '•jj' 
portant to start slowly, so as not to force the rods 
into leaf before the rooU have oommenced to extend ; 
but once root-action has fairly commenced, »p^ 
liberal treatment of the Vines will be beneficiaL 
To those who may have to plant ranges of houses, 
the following varieties chosen to give a continuous 
supply of fruit may be usefuL For early forcing. 
Black Hamburgh, Foster's Seedling, and Diamant 
Traube, the latter is the beet early white variety we 
have. It is very free in growth and fruitful, forces 
well, is of high quality, and fine appearance. It 
will displace Foster's Seedling and Buckland 
Sweetwater. For mid-season supply, Madresfield 
Court, Muscat Hamburgh, and Uisck Hamburgh, 
are the best black varieties ; while Muscat of 
Alexandria is the b«wt white. For late houses, 
Gros Guillaume, Groi Colmar, and Lady Downe's 
Seedling are reliable blaok Gn^es; while Muscat of 
Alexandria, Mrs. Pearson, and Chasselas Na poly 
are first-rate whites. The last-named vr-"-*— 
should be freely planted, as it is unsi 
late white Grape. ^ 

THE OB0KIB HOUSES. 

Bf W. H. TooMO, OfeUd Grower to Sir VaaMD 
Bart, Cbtft lAwn. Isst Shaan, 8.W 

Aeride$,—AVL species of Aerides seem of late 
years to be less grown than formerly, though at 
thab* best they have a singular beauty. After any 
of the species has remained inactive since the 
autumn, renewed activity will now be observed at 
the tips of the roots, which first become green, and 
then of a pale amber tint. It is at this stage that 
the exhausted materislB, the dead roots, and loose 
crocks should be removed from the pots and re- 
placed with living sphagnum-moss and dean erodes. 
Aerides can be grown in Teak- wood baakets in pota, 
and wooden cylinders equally well, and in eaoh 
case the drainage should occupy three-fourths of 
the space, and sphagnum-moss the remainder^ 
The long roots may be tied round the baakets, kc., 
and they will mostly throw out new ones at dif- 
ferent points. Aendes grown in pots may ^be 
reduced in height if they have become unsightly in 
consequence, removing the bassl part of the stem, at 
the same time breaking the pot if any roots adhere 
to it, putting the bits of pottery to which roots are 
attached into a dean pot. A plant growing in a 
baaket or cylinder may remain undisturbed 
until the bars decay, and a new one becomes 
necessary. Aerides Fieldingi, A. crassifolium, A. 
crispum, A. japonicum, A. odoratum, and A. 
Wameri will thrive in the house with the Cat- 
tleyas. A. Vaodarum doee best in a cool one, and 
most of the other species in the Bast India-house. 
Until such times as growth is more active, 
and the evaporation of moisture more r^iid, 
water should be only sparingly afforded, as too 
much moisture in the materials during the spring 
is injurious ; although a growing atmosphere, with 
frequent gentle sprayings afforded, and damning 
down between the plants in favourable weather, 
do much to promote growth. 

Fa^Mtoa.— Many species of Vandas will now 
stand in need of similar attention to thoee afforded 
Aerides ; V. Sanderiana is one of those that ahould 
be taken in hand, hanging the plant in the warmest 
house, and affording it shading in moderation, and 
as muoh water as will keep the sphagnum-mosa 
moist Vandas Bensonis, De ni so ni as insignis, 
lamellata, limbata» Parishii and Boxburghi, are 
likewise found to thrive when srown in baskets, 
and hung up to the roof. Vandas giganlea, lisao- 
chiliodes, and Batemaniana, being unwiddy 
plants, are best grown in pots, and stood in a 
sunny part of the Bast Indian-house, treating 
them similarly to the first-named in the matter of 
water. Vanoas Amesiana and Kimballiana do not 
grow satisfactorily in some gardena. Here we gbt 
a bar return from V. Amesiana by growing the 
plant with the Phalienopsia in a pert of the house 
where the heat is least, and a fair amount of sun- 
light can be afforded it. V. Kimbdliana is a subject 
for the intermediate-house, succeeding when it has 
plenty of ventilation and humidity, and ahade in 
moderation during the summer. It needs very 
little water at the root during the winter. The 
last two spedes should be placed in baskets, and 
hung up to the roof. Any renovations may be 
carried out at this season. Vanda ooerulea and 
those 'of the V. suavis and V. tricolor sectioiis 
should be left undisturbed at the root until March. 
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Shading. — On aanny days, many Orobids whose 
flowers are of a delicate teztore, are readily injured 
by the sun, such as C^ripedium saperbnm, 
C. callosnm, C. Sanderae, C. Lawrenoeianum 
Hyeanam ; and tbe BoUeaa, Peseatoreas, An»otoc- 
cbilns, and Pbains tubercnlosot, will require to be 
shaded more or less. Where these plants are few 
in nomber, they may be shaded with sheets of 
tissue-paper, instead of applying shade to the whole 
of the occupants of a house. Meantime, all blinds 
should be got in readiness for use. 



PLANTS TJNDEB GLASS. 

By T. BowABDe, Foreman, Roysl Plant GsrdanB, Frogmore. 

Gtntral Remarks, — ^The weather having become 
milder, the temperature of stoves may be 70^ at 
nighty and 75" by day, rising with sun-heat to 80** 
or 85**. The paths and stages should be frequently 
damped, and recently poUed plants may be en- 
oounged to root freuy by maintaining a humid 
atmosphere. No time should be lost in getting 
blinds fixed for shadiog; the sun now getting 
stronger each da^. A light spraying overhead by 
means of the synn^ is very refreshing to Primulas, 
Cyclamens, &o., m flower, when any signs of 
flMpng are noticed. R^M>t Eucharis, Hymeno- 
caUM, and Pancratium, if necessary; using good 
turfv-loam and sand, to which ma^ be added a 
small quantity of bone-meal and dried cow-duns. 
When established, these plants require an abund- 
anoe of water, and should be cultivated without 
check. Pot np cuttings of Codieums, &c., as soon 
as they have rooted ; and profrngate Selaginellas, 
Oplismenus (Panicum) Burmanni, Zebrinas (Trades- 
cantia), &c. Where there are permanent' edgings 
of Selaginella denticulata and others, the present 
is « f^od time for making these good or for 
renewing them. If it is not necessarv to replant, 
some flne loamy soil and leaf -mo 'Id or rotten 
manure may be given as a top-dressing;. Caladiums 
may be divided for the purpose of increasing the 
stock, and others may be potted-np entire. 

The 0(m»€rvatory, dx, — ^Admit air freely when 
the weather m favourablo, and as far as possible 
dispense with flr^-heat ; remove all dead leaves and 
flowers from the plants each day. The creepers 
and climbing-plants should be thinned-out, and 
the growths to be retained regulated and cleaned. 
If mealy-bug is found on such plants as Tacsonias, 
sponge the leaves and stems with insecticide, and 
paint the rafters and any crevices with paraffin. 

FMete,^. . jfi/>tte.-*Removedeeayed leaves, afford 
the plants water, and remove the sashes entirely 
from the pits during the day. Camatioos for 
winter flowering may now be propagated on bottom 
heat. 

Pordng-hoiuu, — Introduce succession batches of 
Hydrtingeas, Gallas, Ac. The yellow Oallas require 
more heat than the white ones, and a lighter peaty 
compost^ with a liberal amount of pot room. 



THE n«OWSE GABBXN. 

By J. Benbovt, Gwdener to the Earl of Ilohester, Abbotsbory 

Oiitl*, Donet 

8o&9 and Leaf- mouid,— The present season iM, 
perhaps, the best for the preparation of a variety 
of soils an4 leaf-mould. Both are required in 
quantity in aH country gardens for potting, and 
as dressings for beds and borders. In catting 
pasture turf, the^ country gardener, who is for- 
tunately plaoed that he can tfot his tnrfy soil from 
the home estate, selects the present month for 
catting and carting, because the land is moist^ and 
cntiing and stripping therefore easy work. He 
needs not to be told uiat rich l6aihy soil yields the 
best turf, being full of roots dead and living, 
ezosQent tn every way for ]^Iants. The soil, if it 
be very good, may be dutf 6 inches deep, and that 
of poorer quality *' raced ^' out 1 foot in width, and 
raised 2 to 4 inches thick with the turtiog-iron, the 
length being anything between 1 foot and 3 feet. 
A tarf stack should have its form marked out with 
stout rags, and within these lines the turves should 
be laid in courses like brickwork, and fresh horse- 
dung and some soot should be strewn between the 
courses, not being lavish in the use of the latter. 
The stack may be built from 4 to 10 feet high, and 
finished off with a saddle-back that will keep out 
the rain in great part. It is very essential that no 
herbage is allowed to grow on a loam-stack, for 
shonld wee?ils exist in the turf, living vegetation 
would afford these beetles and their larvie food. 



and enable them to live, and become a great 
nuisance to the gardener. 

Leaf-matdd, — Tree-leaves contain much of the 
nutriment demanded by plants, hence its value to 
the ilower gardener. By itself it is, for most species, 
too porous, but mixed with loam in varying pro- 
portions, it greatly aids the growth of many 
different species. Perhaps the oest sort of leaf- 
mould obtainable in this oountry is that of the Oak, 
Beech, Sweet Chestnut, and Hornbeam. The 
leaves should be cdlected free from sticks and 
stones, and placed in a shallow depression of the 
ground, being hurdled round to keep the mass 
together. A neap may be built from 5 to 10 feet 
hi|[h, and it should be turned the sides into the 
middle after decay has set — say, the following 
autumn. This operation will hasten decay, but 
there will be no available leaf-mould till well into 
the second year. By that time the heap will have 
shrunk considerably, and much of it at the bottom 
will be decayed wholly or in part, and may be put 
through a screen or sieve with 1-inch meshes, the 
refuse being returned to the heap to still further 
decay. At intervals of six months this sort of 
screening and sorting must be repeated, till the 
entire mass is decayed^ the useable leaf-mould 
being stored by itself under cover. By this method 
of proceeding there will be three diifferent heaps 
of leaves in as many stages of decay. 

SeedUngi. — Seeds the sowing of which has been 
advised in former issues, viz.. Acacias, Beffonias, 
Melianthus, Cannes, &c., should be pricked off as 
soon as they can be handled easily. These fragile 
plants are liable to dampingoff if afforded much 
moisture, or the pots and pans not very well 
crocked. Let the pans, &c., stand near the glass 
in the same warm house the plants were raised in, 
and when once growth is renewed inure them 
gradually to more fresh air. 



THE HASDT FBUIT GABDBN. 

By A. Ward. Qtrdener, Stoke Bdlth Park, Hereford. 

StrawherriM planted out last autumn wiU require 
to be looked over, and if any of the plants have 
been loosened by the recent frosts, they should be 
made firm again by treading the soiL The ground 
between the rows, if sufficiently dry, may after- 
wards be loosened with a hoe. Kunners that were 
set out in nursery rows last autumn should be 
planted into their permanent positions. If the 
positions have not yet been prepared, the work 
must now be hurried on, and tne planting deferred 
until the soil has settled. These planU will not bear 
much fruit this s e ason, and the ground between 
them may be utilised, if desired, for the growth of 
Lettuces, or some such crops. <Md plantations will 
need manuring, but pievioos to applying this, dean 
the plants from dead leaves ; and if there are 
weeds, hoe and rake the ground. Place the manure 
between the rows, and in spreading it subsequently, 
work the manure well up around the collars of the 
plants. A little old potting-soil added to the 
manure is an advaiitaae» and if it be made firm 
round the oolUn, the pwts wiU soon push out an 
abundance of roots into it. Spent Mushroom and 
hot-bed dnn^'inake oapltal manores for Straw- 
berries, but if these cannot be obtained, use must 
be made of artificials. Soot is a good stimulant, 
and with a little lime added it proves beneficial on 
some soils. These and any artificial manures should 
be strewn over the surface, which should then be 
lightly hoed or forked over. Diggini; with a spade 
between rows of Strawberries should not be 
practised. 

PrtparaUan for OrqfUnff.^AJil trees intended to 
be regrafted during this spring shonld be headed 
back to within a few inohes of the points where it is 
intended to insert the smons. The final cutting 
back is best done at the time the operation 3. 
grafting is performed. Secure the necessary scions 
at onoe, and heel them, in en the north side ef a 
hedge or wall, if this has not already been done. 
For the grafdng of established trees, wood of two 
years old should be preferred. Wood made last 
year will answer well for younger trees, and for 
thin stocks. 

MUcdlawous Kindfi of Work, — During inclement 
weather, when the men are unable to get on the 
ground, a variety of jobs may be done, namely, 
shreds cut for future use, old ^nJl-nails sorted, 
roasted in a shovel over a fire, and whilst hot 
dipped in linseed oil ; and usable old shreds may 
be Doiled in soda and water, in order to kill insects 



and their eggs. The old wall shading and blinds may 
need repairing and new ones making ; also wooden 
pc^ of all sorts, including those ror holding the 
olinds and nets away from the surface of the waUs. 

The Fruit-room. — Most varieties of Pears are 
now past their best, or over. The variety Bern- 
motte d'Esperen has again proved itself to be the 
best late Pear here, tbe fruit having been in use all 
through the month of January. Apples are keep- 
ing well, and many varieties, though past their 
proper season, still retain their flavour almost un- 
impaired. The remaining f ruit9 of all kinds slionld 
be carefully sorted and inspected weekly, and any 
that show signs of decay removed. Keep the room 
cool, and avoid draughts from windows and venti- 
lators — stillness of the air and a rather low tempe- 
rature being best for Apples late in the season. 



THB KITOHSN GABDXN. 

By A. Obapmam, Gardener to Osptsln HoLroao, Weslonblrt» 

Tetbunr. Okmeesterthire. 

OnioM. — The ground for this crop requires to be 
richly manured yearly, but it is better to change 
the position of the bed. An open situation upon a 
fairly dry sub-soil, and where the Celery was 
grown last season, is one of the best. The trenching, 
exposure to air, and previous manuring given the 
soil for the needs of toe Celery, would save further 
work of that sort now. When the ground is dry 
enough to be easily worked, it should be levelled 
and made firm by treading. If possible, the sowing 
should be completed by the middle of March. Sow 
the seeds thinly, and as evenly as possible in shalloir 
drills about 1 foot apart, and cover them lightly 
with soil. If the weather be wet, the surfMC of 
the bed should be sprinkled occasionally with soot 
and wood-ashes, to prevent the worms from drawiiu^ 
down the leaves. Where medium-sized, well- 
ripened bulbs are required, it is perhaps better ta 
adhere to the practise of sowing out of 4<>or8t 
although if seeds be sown in boxes, and the Ooion- 
plant afterwards transplanted, finer bulbs may be 
obtained. But there is the danger that tnese 
would be but half ripened. Ammg the many 
excellent varieties are Veitch's Maincrop, Brown 
Globe, Holborn, James' Long Keeping, and Kune- 
ham Park ; while for the l^wr single bulbs, 
Ailsa Craig, and Cranston's Excelsior may be 
recommended. 

Parsnips. — Ground that was deeply trenched and 
liberally manured last autumn, should now be made 
level for the reception of Parsnip seeds. Seeds 
should be sown by the middle of the present month. 
A good open situation, and a sandy loam, or a rich 
ioil of not too stiff a nature, is required for thiS' 
crop. Sow thinly in shallow drills, abont 18 inches 
to 2 feet apart, and rake evenly over. The most 
reliable varieties are Carter's Maltese, Hollow 
Crown, and Veitch's Improved Hollow Crown. 

Cucumbers. — Seeds should be sown now in pots 
filled with a light rich noil, and if placed in heat^ 
they will produce plants ready for transplanting 
into heated pits or frames by the beginning eT 
ApriL As varieties for earljr fruiting, choose those 
which have a hardy constitution, and are free 
bearing, such as Cardiff Castle, Telegraph, and 
Sion House Improved. - * 

MisoeUoMous Se^ds.—^ow now In boxes fittM 
with light, friable mould, seeds of Bmsseb Sprouts, 
Cabbage, Walcheren Cauliflower, Early Broccoli^ 
Lettuce, and Leeks, and put them in cold frames. 
A further sowing to produce later plants may be 
made thrse weeks hence. Tomato, Capsicum, and 
white Celery seed may be sown in heat, but remove 
the Celery when germinated to a cool stmctnte. 

Omeral Worh—OvX a supply of stioks suitable 
for staking Peas and Beans, and in wet weather 
get these pointed and shortened to the length 
required. The taller-growing varieties will neea 
freshly-cut sticks, but for those of dwarfer growth, 
odd sticks may be used. If the straw upon the 
out-of-door Mushroom-beds has beoome very damp^ 
or decayed, a fresh supply should be afforded ; 
where the Mushrooms are showing, sprinkle lime 
and soot round the edge of the bed in order te 
destroy slugs and snails. 



PLANT PORTRAITS. 

HvA« i!«Tii QuKKN OK TUP. Blueii --Pal« bloe, tiDgle. A 
■eedling raised by the Ute Mr. A. r. d. Veldt of Uatrlem. 
FloriUgium HaarUiMnse, t. 31. 

1x1 A, Gardea Forma of. tloriltgium Haarlcmrnte, t. 38. 

RiBFS HI wiuBUM. Rmtt HortieoU. February 1«. 

Tuupfl.— 1, lurcRATOR RcrBRORirM; 2, Covuosyui ois* 
BosRH. FlorUfgium HeuirUiHense, t 32. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 



AOVERTISEMEfiTB should h% Mnt to tho PUBLISHER. 

Cotters for Publleotlon, of wtU of fpMtaimt ondplaiite >br 
ntmlmg, OumULUadirtamdto a< EDITOR, 41, Wolllng- 
ton 8troot, Covont Qorden, London. C ons Hmi oa H om 
ikould bt wm iT EM OH on udk ovlt op THS PAFXm, 
mmit Of ioriy <» M« fpttk « fOMiMe, and duly HgiMd by 
tiUivHter. {fdMiii«d,atti9nalimwttliiof btjriw^ 
^otpt Of a ynonmlM^pood/iia. 

TktKdUor dMfnoCMidfrtafcf (ojMy/brany eonfribidloiif, 
or lo in0li»n» ntwud commmmieaHtmi or UkutratUmt, wiUu 



APPOINTMENTS FOR MARCH. 



THURSDAY, 
THUB8DAT, 

TUB8DAY, 

THURSDAY, 

WEDNESDAY, 

THURSDAY, 

TUESDAY, 



Mar. 
Mar. 

Mar. 
Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mak. 



l—Linnean Society, Meeting. 

« / Mancheater and North of England 
^ \ Orchid Society, Me«ting. 

^ Q / Royal Horticaltoral Society's Ck>m 
^^\ mittees, Meeting. 

la— Linnean Society, Meeting. 

oi/Toraoay and Disteict Gaidenera' 
^^ 1 AMOciation, Exhibition. 

oa 1 Manchester and North of England 
^^ \ Orchid Society, Meeting. 

07 ( Royal Horticultoral Society's Oom- 
'( mittees. 

8 ALES. 

MONDAY, March 5.— Rose?, Azaleas, Fmit-trees, Hardy 
Perennials, Ac , at Protheroe ft Morris' Rooms. 

TUESDAY, March 6.— Unreserved Sale of the Collections of 
Orchids formed by H. Tate, Esq., of Allerton Beeches. 
Liverpool, on the Premises, by Protheroe A Morris, at 
12.80 o'clock (two days). 

WEDNESDAY, March 7. —Japanese Lilies, Ornamental 
and Decorative Palms, Roses, Continental plants. &c^ 
at Protheroe h Morris' Rooms. ~ Ssle of Building 
Frontages. Nursery Land, and Olass, of Victoria Nursery, 
Enfield Highway, N., by Mr. H. W. Rendell, 90, Queen 
Street, Cheapsidei, E.C. 

FRIDAY, March 9.- Imported and EsUbUshed Orchids, at 
Protheroe A Morris' Rooms. 



AvKRAOS Tbmpcraturk for the ensuing week, deduced fhnn 
Observations of Forty-three Years, at Chiswick.— 411P. 

Acn7AL TSMPKRATURES I— 

Lovswyv,— February 28 (« p.m.) : Max. 61» ; Min. 89«. 

Easterly wind ; fine. 
Provwcm.— F#6ruary 28 (« p.m.) : Max. 44*, W. Ireland ; 

Mfn., sr, N..E. ScotUnd. 



Should Chiswick ^?^ ^ * queation which, with 
t)c Abandoned? other even more serioas pro- 
posals, deserves the most careful 
axid anxiotia consideration on the part of 
horticulturists. It is true that the centenary 
of the Royal Horticultural Society is still 
some three or four years off, but if the schemes 
mentioned at the annual meeting of the Society 
Are to be carried out, there is no time to 
•consider the matter before action is taken, as 
we are told it will bo, even if it be not already 
commenced. Although primarily it concerns the 
Fellowa of the Royal Horticultural Society, and 
them only, yet the position obtained by the 
Society is so important that anything which 
concerns it finds its reflex in horticulture 
generally. Thanks to the zeal and energy 
thrown into the reconstruction of the Society, and 
the sound policy governing its present manage- 
ment, the Society is once more in a flourishing 
financial condition, but those conversant with its 
history know but too well how periods of 
prosperity have alternated with epochs of 
financial depression so severe as, on more than 
one occasion, to bring the Society to the verge 
of utter ruin. It is with the hope of avoiding 
any future cataclysm of this description, and 
with the object of improving and extending the 
tisef III work of the Society that we call attention 
to the proposals of the Society, in the full 
conviction that the Council will welcome any 
feasible suggestions from whatever quarter they 
•come. 

There is, of course, no question as to the pro- 
gressive deterioration of the atmosphere near 
London. That cannot be improved by any- 
thing we can do. We are also told that the 



soil at Ohiswick is exhausted. That, however, 
is merely an affair of labour and manure. In 
future, culture under glass must take an even 
larger share of attention than it now does, and 
in that way, but by no means entirely, the evil 
conseciuences of the fog and smoke may bd 
palliated. 

If, however, matters have already reached 
the stage that Chiswick is to be definitely 
abandoned, it is useless to discuss matters 
connected with it. 

It has been actually decided to puichase a 
trial ground at a distance from London, and to 
vacate Chiswick, in spite of the large expense 
of removing and re-erecting the houses and 
of the fact that unless it happens to be par- 
ticularly easy of access, there will be even fewer 
visitors than there are now to Chiswick. 

As to the trials themselves they obviously 
require to be carried out on a wider and more 
scientific basis than they have been hitherto. 
At present the main work done is to assess the 
mercantile value of certain plants, and, though 
not avowedly yet virtually, to allot certificates 
accordingly. Thus, as at the committees com- 
mercial value is the thing primarily thought of. 
We are far from wishing to underrate the 
importance of the commercial test, but we 
think this is only incidentally and indirectly 
a matter for the consideration of the society. 
Primarily it concerns the merchants whose 
trial-grounds, by the way, are on a scale 
of magnitude and organisation besides which 
the Chiswick trials look ridiculous. More- 
over, the trial-grounds and propagating-houses 
of our great firms are, notwithstanding their 
commercial objects, conducted on scientific 
principles all but completely ignored at the 
Royal Horticultural Society. And so it happens, 
that, according to present conditions, if one 
wishes to see progressive and experimental 
horticulture carried out with a definite aim and 
purpose, one must visit some of the taial-grounds 
and experimental-houses of our great nursery 
and seed firms ; whilst if one wishes to see 
which plants have obtained a First-class Certifi- 
cate, now, merely a commercial advertisement, 
one must go to Chiswick or the Brill Hall — a 
strange inversion of the proprieties ! 

The certificates aflbrd a means of recognising 
merit and interest in a particular plant, or they 
serve to call attention to superior cultivation. 
Some people we fear look upon them simply 
from the commercial side as lures to induce the 
public to buy. Consciously or unconsciously 
this may account for the prodigality with 
which they are awarded. 

The relinquishment of the Chiswick garden, 
and the establishment of a new trial-ground 
elsewhere, are not the only questions which 
need consideration. If a proper home for the 
Society, affording room for the library, offices, 
meeting-rooms for general horticultural pur- 
poses, in fact, a horticultural institute such as 
we have so long yearned for, is really not 
attainable, a proposition the truth of which we 
are not inclined to admit, at least some more 
fitting place than the Drill Hall might be found 
for the fortnightly meetings. The nurserymen 
who avail themselves so largely of the oppor- 
tunities for exhibiting their productions might 
be expected to come to the assistance of the 
Society in this matter. 

The establishment of a horticultural college 
at the new garden is an even more serious pro- 
posal, concerning which the Council has kept 
the Fellows pretty much in the dark. It is 
rumoured that this is to be done with the active 
support of certain County Councils. Until we 



have definite information, it would be premature 
to discuss this matter. 

The cryptic and inadequate utterances in the 
annual report, or in the speech of the Prewdent, 
can scarcely be held to bind the Fellows to 
adopt without further consideration the details 
of such tremendous proposals. Nothing but a 
general statement was made at the meeting, and 
most of the Fellows thought that the negotia- 
tions said to be pending had reference to the 
celebrslion of the Centenary in four years time, 
not to any immediate action, and that there 
would be ample time for the consideration of 
details. 

We allude to these matters for the sake of 
affording a basis for discussion. Our sole object 
is to secure ample coneideration and free dis- 
cussion of those proposals for the future, 
mentioned at the last annual meeting, and to 
ascertain what is the feeling of the Fellows at 
large on these most important matters. 

It is not too late, even now, to call a general 
meeting for the purpose of eliciting further 
information concerning the details of schemes 
of such magnitude and vital importance. 

All will agree in upholding any plan which 
will conduce to the advantage of the Society, 
increase its usefnlne«B, and avert the possibility 
of financial disaster. 

All will concur in supporting and aiding the 
Council and the Executive officers of the 
Society, who have such substantial claims on the 
gratitude and on the assistance of horticulturists 
in generaL 

Coincident with the Paris Chrys- 
intemationai anthemum Show announced for 

Chiyeanthemum q^^^j, 23 next, but which it 
Conference. ., , % ^ _. . 

seems may possibly be post- 
poned a few days hiter, it has been resolved to 
hold an international conference, and the dates 
fixed are the 24th and 25th of that month. 

As some of our readers are aware, there are 
three bodies in France that pay special attention 
to the Chrysanthemum, and it is .probable 
that some little rivalry exists among them. 
These bodies consist of the Chrysanthe- 
mum section of the National Horticultural 
Society of France in Paris, the French 
National Chrysanthemum Society in Lyons, 
and the Northern French Chrysanthemum 
Society, whose headquarters are at Lille. They 
have all done good work, their publications are 
interesting, their members are imbued with an 
enthusiasm that seems to be only possessed by 
those flower-growers who take up the Chrysan- 
themum, and in each case membership is rapidly 
increasing. Inasmuch as the Universal Exhi- 
bition authorities have provided for a series of 
flower-shows during the running of this World's 
Fair, it was only natural to suppose that some 
attempt would be made to show visitors from 
all parts of the world something of exceptional 
merit in the way of a Chrysanthemum show. 
It is pleasing to record that this is prac- 
tically settled, and that the three Societies 
operating in districts far apart have agreed to 
concentrate their efforts for this year, and all 
meet together in Paris in conference with other 
growers of Chrysanthemums. Funion fait la 
force, and we may expect something phenomenal 
from this triune effort. 

The organising committee is at once com- 
prehensive and representative. Many of the 
best names appearing, although from an English 
point of view we should have liked to see some 
Southern notabilities on the list, especially from 
Toulouse, that '*herceau du ChrysantMn^" 
where Capitaine Bemet, the first man in Europe 
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to'^Taiao aeadling ChryBanthemumB, lived, in 
wliich work ,he was long followed by men whose 
iiamea arelamong the most familiar to Engluh 
growers. 

As at 'present conititutod, the following is 
the Uat of |the committee : — Preiident, M. Viger ; 
Viee-PrMident* : HU. Maxinie de U Roche- 



presence of ladies, for a Gold Medal to be 
awarded, &a. Anj person, French or itranger, 
whether a member or not of any of the three 
aocietiea, can take part in the Conference, and 
most make application aa aoou aa pouible to 
the Preaident, 84, Rue de GrenoHe, Paris. 
Affiliated or corresponding societies may send 



aoDoally a doieii spikei, with tome thirty of its 
handiome floren ; the Tarietjr is saparb. and as 
BD Biample of oultore the plant is unriTallad, 
Sinoe the first lutrodnotion to Enrope of this 
remarkable plant, no other Cypripedinm has mjMla 
Buoh a sensatioQ as this kbid. The late Prof. Dr. 
BEtcSBNBiCH declared that this waa "one of the 
moat aatooiahing introdnetiou ever seen." The 



Fig. 41.— t'VFBirBDiDM 



terie, Wulreryck, Oalvat, Lemaire ; General 
Secretary, M. Abel Chatenay ; Secretaries : 
HH. Bergman, Ph. Riroire, Cordonnier, 
Lionnet ; Members ; MM. Magne, Qab. Dehrie, 
Delavier, Nonin, Oudot, A.TruSaut, Vacherof, 
L. Duval, Bozain, Boucharlat, Falzer, Dau- 
thenay, Charmet, Combet, Muluard, Jarry, 
Seslogea, Defraiane, and Beethune. 

The regulation! provide, among other things, 
for certain questions to be discussed, for the 



two delegates, and the printed proceedings will 
be distributed gratis Among the persons who 
are thus made members of the Conference. 



Cypripedium ROTHSCHILDIANUM.—Tbeapeci- 
inen here illustrated (fig. 41) it in the ooUectioD of 
the Baroneaa Aiwli'hi de Rothschild, of Paria, and 
grown in the Orohid-bousea at Boulogne, near Paris. 
From quite a small plant piiroha»ed nina yeara 
ago we have before oa a noble specimen carrying 



specimin meaiorea nearly a yard aoioaa, and 
curiea nearly 200 leavaa. Yaara ago we had the 
pleaanre of admiring splendidly - grown, large 
specimen Orohida at oar shows, and it ia a loea 
keenly felt that now there ore so few reeUy grandly 
grown apecimeo plants ; but what oaa eioel snob 
maaaive eiamplea aa here portrayed ! Cypripedinn 
Rothsohildiaonm beat* probably the palm among 
lady alippera, not even C. oandatnm, C. Stonei, 
C. Morgani», and the almost prieeleaa C. Stoaei 
platybaniom can compare with it. The eulture of 
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Orchids is now better nnderstood than ever. There 
are grown to-day more Orchids than have ever 
been in cultivation, but shall we ever see again the 
grand specimens of older times ? Nothing should 
stimulate the energy and inteUigence of the culti- 
vator as growing a plant into a specimen, and up 
to its very maximum of development. Twenty 
magnificently-grown specimen Orchids give more 
real pleasure to a lover of plants than houses full of 
ordinary plants, such as may be seen anywhere. 
Our illustration has been taken from a photo- 
graph by the Baroness Adolphs dk Rothschild, 
whose photographic work is so well known. It 
is one of the most suocessful plant portraits we 
have seen. 

LINNEAN Society.— Fcbruaiy 15, 1900, Mr. 
C. B. Clarke, F.R.S., Vice-President, in the chair. 
Mr. R. Morton Middleton, F.L.S., exhibited a 
series of specimens of Asplenium Bradleyi, Eaton, 
one of the rarer rock Ferns from Ttonessee, to show 
its extreme variability. The simplest fronds exhi- 
bited were found in a damp, cold, perpendicular 
rift, which no sunshine could enter, at an elevation 
of about 1700 feet; these fronds had the simple 
pinnate structure, with green rachis and rounded 
toothed pinnae of A. viride, Hudson, but were more 
ooriaoeous than in that species. The other plants 
exhibited, however, showed a gradual tendency to 
become more and more compound, culminating in a 
luxuriant specimen with pinnatitid fronds 10 inches 
long, the green rachis becoming purple and shining 
in all the plants exposed to the sun's rays. Mr. J. 
0. Shknstone exhibited a collection of 700 photo- 
graphs of British flowering plants, to show what 
could be accomplished by means of the camera in 
the direction of botanical illustration. He con- 
tended that photography was the only means by 
which the lines and masses of our flowering ^nte, 
as truly characteristic as the lets subtle characters 
by means of which botanists group and arrange plants 
into orders, genera, and species, could be readily 
reproduced. He explained the various technical 
processes and apparatus necessary for successful 
plant photography, and alluded to the difficulties 
inseparable from the photography of plants in their 
natural habitats, Ac His remarks were illustrated 
by means of lantern-slides. Mr. J. B. Carruthers, 
F.L.S., exhibited specimens and lantern-slides to 
illustrate the growth of the Vegetable canker 
Neotria ditisbima on the Cocoa-plant, a&d gave an 
account of certain experiments which he hi^ made 
to destroy it without injury to the tree which it 
attacked. 

Stable-manure for PoTAToa— Aooording 

to some experiments canried out for the Wilts 
County Council, a more profitable crop was obtained 
with the use of stable-manure, at 5«. a load, than 
with artificials. The staUe-mannre undoubtedly 
enabled the plants to resist the effects of the 
drought of the last iwo seasons. 

Fruit Crops in Queensland. 1900.— 

Acting upon instruction from the Queensland 
Undei^Beoretary for Agriculture, the Instructor in 
Fruit Culture attached to that department, has 
forwarded to us (under date January 15), the 
following interesting paiticulars oonnected with 
the fruit crops for the current season .-—The last 
figures available show the following acreage and 
returns for the foUowiag fruits : — 

Banansi ... 6864 seres ... Produce 44},547.0QO doz. 
Ffnesppl«a ... 1130 „ ... ,. 462,758 „ 

OrsngM ... 227i „ ... „ 1,627,4«9 „ 

The prospects of the present crop are as follows : — 
Bana n as : The dry spring has somewhat retarded 
this crop, but recent rains have greatly improved 
it. Pineapples will be ready for marketing within 
a month ; there is a good show of fruit on both 
rough-leaved and smooth Pines, and the recent 
rains will tend to improve the size, which promised 
to be small. Oranges are very patcby > some dis- 
tricts promising record crops, whilst others will be 
less ihan average. The same remarks apply to 
Mandarins. Passion-fruit has been a good crop, as 



have also been Strawberries and Cape Gooseberries. 
Mangos are only a small crop in the southern part 
of the colony. 

Bordeaux Mixture and the Potato 

Disease. — According to the experiments made on 
behalf of the Wilts County Council, the average 
gain from the use of Bordeaux Mixture as a pre- 
ventative of the Potato disease amounted to over 
£2 10«. per acre. The applieation is specially valu- 
able to late varieties. Two applications are gene- 
rally necessary, the first being most advantageous, 
whilst no benefit accrued from a third spraying. 

Calcutta Rose Show.—A Koee show in 

January is something of a novelty ; one held at 
Calcutta on January 26, proved a thorough success 
in every respect in spite of a hailstorm which 
traversed almost the entire length of the Gangetic 
plain, and destroyed many Roses intended for 
exhibition. The varieties shown were mostly such 
as we are familiar with here. A full report of the 
show is given in our energetic contemporary, 
Indian Gardening of February 1. 

NITRAQIN.— According to the Xeport oj the 
AgricuXtural DemonatnUiana at Calne^ Wilts (£yrs 
& Spottlswoode), a considerable gain has resulted 
on an average of three years from the employment 
of nitragin (bacteria obtained from the root-nodules 
of Leguminous plants). These bacteria absorb the 
nitrogen from the atmospheric air in the soil, and 
the result is the formation of nitrates, which are 
serviceable to the nutrition of the plant. It thus 
happens that the soil may become positively richer 
in nitrogen than it was before the growth of the 
crop. 

The Curvature of RooTa—The fact Is 
obvious enough, and many explanations have been 
given. Mr. J. B. Pollock, in the Botanical 
QazttU (Chicago) for January, has an excellent 
paper, in which he summarises what has been 
alnady puUisbed, and adds numerous details of 
his own experiments. The general condnsion is, 
that the protoplasm is sensitive to, or responds to, 
the influence of a stimulus — so much is universally 
acknowledged. The tip of the root is also known 
to be specially sensitive, and the effect of the 
stimulus whatever it may be, is transferred from 
the tip to the cells of the cortex. The effect of the 
stimulus so transmitted is to increase the tension 
between the cortex and the central cylinder on the 
convex side, and to decrease or reverse the tension 
on the concave side. The alterations in tension on 
the conoave side are due to the circumstance that 
the protoplasm becomes more permeable to water, 
some of which exudes, and is taken up by the 
cells on the oonvex side, which thus ultimately 
contain more water than those of the concave side. 
In brief, the stimulus induces a greater flow of 
water to the cells of one side than to those cm the 
other — hence the curvatureu 

"Jack and Jill's Journey: A Tour 
Through the Plant KiNQDOM.''~This is the 
title of a book by Phoebb Allbk, and published by 
WsLLs, Gabdnsb & Co. It is intended to tempt 
ohildreoi to take notice of plants, and to laam the 
lessons they teach. We think such attempts are 
well intentioned but rarely successful, the ddldfen 
recognise both the powder and the jam, and while 
they do not like either, they specially object to the 
mixture of both. At least, that is our experience. 
We are bound in justice to add that in this case 
the powder is of good quality, which is not always 
the case in books of this character. The informa- 
tion, so far as it goes, is accurate. The book is 
appropriately illustrated, and has a sufficient index. 

German Dendrology.— We have before us 
the MiUeilungen der Deutschm Dendrologiachen 
Oe$9ellBcha/t, or Transactions of the German Den- 
drological Society, for 1899. It opens with a 
coloured figure and description of Berberls Thun- 
bergi, by Baron von St. Paul. This species is 
remarkable for the rich purple coloration of the 
leaves in autumn. Herr Beissnsr contributes a 



useful paper on the exotic trees suitable for forests, 
and the decoration of wooded tracts. Herr 
PuRPUs calls attention to certain novelties, such 
as Ribes Speethianum of Kohne ; Crataegus intri- 
cata of Lange ; Euonymus caryophylla of Miquel ; 
Celtis Davidiana of Carri^re, Ac. Dr. K<)hne 
contributes an elaborate paper on the occurrence of 
papillffi and stomata on the upper surface of the 
leaves of certain trees. M. Usx^i has a paper on 
the Berberis and its allies. B. stenophylla ia 
regarded as a true species, and not a hybrid. The 
publication is full of varied and interesting matter. 

Spring at Kew.— Already there are signs of 
the beginning of a new year, florally speaking. 
Snowdrops abound. Crocuses are putting in a» 
appearance, and the gorgeously-coloured Irises,, 
such as L reticulata and its allies, are in full bloom. 
Some flowering shrubs, such as Comns mas, are in 
full bloom, and the very beautiful Prunus triloba is 
not far behind. Erantbis cilicica is in full bloom ; it- 
resembles the common Winter Aconite, but the 
flowers are rather larger, of a different shade of 
yellow, and the involucre is .cut up into much nar- 
rower segments ; in the young state these are some- 
times of a brown colour, and form a kind of 
frilled collar around the unopened flower. 

Planting in the Cape Colony. — The 

Forestry Department is undertaking the planting 
of Conifers for timber. At present a quarter of ». 
million is annually paid for imported wood, mostly 
coniferous. 

Kew at the Paris Exhibition.— The director 
of the Royal Gardens has sent to the Paris £xhibi> 
tion, a series of large-sized photographs illustrative- 
of the Royal Gardens, Kew. They have been taken 
by Mesftrs. Stuabt & Gunn, of J^chmond, and are 
representative of the various houses, museums^ 
laboratory, herbarium, library, &c. The views of 
the lake and of the Rhododendron valley are not 
only representations, but • lovely pictures of the* 
scenes. 

Lambeth Palace QROUNoa— The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury has consented to hand over 
to the London County Council a large portion of 
the grounds attached to Lambeth Palace to be used 
as a public open space. The Parks Committee of 
the Council have had interviews with the Primate 
as to how they proposed to deal with the field 
adjoining the Palace should they be allowed to 
undertake the management of it for the puUic- 
beneflt. It was explained at the interviews that 
the desire of the committee was to be enabled, 
with the permission and during the pleasure of the 
Archbishop, to undertake to lay out the ground for 
cricket and other games, to provide a gymnasium 
for children, and a j^ying-ground to which only 
women and children should have access. The pro« 
position was that, by so treating the land, and by 
providing a suflfioieut staff to control and regulate 
the use of it, it would be practicable to keep the 
field open to the free use of the public all day. The 
Archbishop received these proposals with evident 
pleasure. The Parks Committee state that, by 
the generous action of the Archbishop, a play- 
ground about 10 acres in area will be added to- 
London's open spaces without cost to the county 
beyond what may be necaisary for preparing and 
controlling the ground. 

"Anne Pratts Flowering Plants."— The 
new edition, edited and revised by Mr. Stkp, has 
just been completed. The plates will be very ser- 
viceable to students of British botany. The work 
is published by Frederick Wabnx &, Co. 

SOLDIERS' Wl DOW AND ORPHAN FUND.— The 
''Geo. Monro" entertainment committee, com- 
posed of the staff of Mr. OeOw Mon^o, the Covent 
Garden fruit-salesman, and agent for the En£^h 
Grape Growers' Association, gave a very successful 
smoking concert in the grand hall of the "Free- 
masons' Tavern " on Thursday, February 22, whicb 
was extremely well attended. Mr. Geo. Moxro 
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ODoupied tbe ahair, with Mr. Oko. TrPFEN in th« 
vice-ohBlr, and he wm supported by MeMn. A. J. 
and E. G. Monro, aod Mr. Gko. MoMito, Jan., 
Mr. Bdwakd BncBroKD, Mr. Ahsbbe iinperintea- 
dent of Covent Garden Market), and maD^ others 
well Jcnown in the trade. The programmo waa a 
long, varied, and attraotive one, and encoree were, 
BO far a« poatible, avoided. Half of the profits of 
the concert will be handed over to the "Daily 
Ttiegraph Soldiers' TVidowi' and Orphans' Fund," 
and a oolleotion in the room for the same object, 
after an eloquent appeal by the chairman, realised 
the handsome snm of £27 6s. 

FRun* FHOM THE ANTiPOOEa— We bare 
medTed from tbe Manager of Inland Tra£Gc of tbe 
Orient R.M. Steamship Co. the list of lailings 



local artistes. Mr. T. Caikn^ oconpied the Chair, 
and read an interesting and appropriate address by 
Mr. S, AaNuTT, Canethoro, who was to have 
presided, bnt wsa prevented from attending by 

UNrTEO HonricuLTUftAL Benefit and Pro- 
vident SOCIETY.~We are reqneited to announce 
that the annual iteneral meeting of members of thia 
society wilt take place at the Caledonian Hotel, 
Adelphi Teriaoe, Strand, on Monday, March 12, at 
8 P.M. Mr. 8. T. Wright, of the Koyal Horti- 
cultural Society's Oardeiu, Chiawiok, will preside. 

A Spring Show, we are told, will be held on 
April 10 and 11, under the aoipicea of the B«;al 
Botanical Sodety of Maneheeter. 



the bniinesa transacted at the recent meeting, wiD 
be published in the forthcoming Joumal, which 
may be expected in May. A committee has bean 
appointed to arrange a dinner of old and present 
Kewites, which wil) be held in London this spring 

The Ancient Society of York Florists iaa 
vigorous hortianltural insti tntion in the big northern 
oounty, that we are glad to see by the conunittaa'e 
annnal report just to hand, is in a very satisfaototr 
oooditioo. Its membership is now aboat 750, and 
larger than at any previous period of ite existenoe. 
There is also a balanoe on the right side sbowtt in 
the aooonnta. The society baa decided to hold 
fonr minor exhibitions in the coming season, in 
Addition to the Urge Chrysanthemum show whieb 
will take plaoe on November 14, 15, and 18. Tbe 



«t fmit ibips for the enaoiog seaeon. From this 
St appears that tbe Orega sailed from Sydney, 
NAVf., on Februai? 17, and is due at lllbniy 
. with the first frnit cai^ on the Slat inat. Tbis 
will be followed by the OpMr on March 3, tbe 
Orsba on March 17, the UrmuE on March 31, the 
OsiraA CO April 14, and the Ottsco on AprU 28. 
The datea of arrinl hare are in order aa fol- 
towa : April U, April 2S, May 12, May 28, and 
June 11. As in former year*, the number of Teasels 
employed may be increased according to cargo 
<l«niands, 

Dumfries Gardeners' Reunion.— The gar- 
dsnera of tbe neighboorhood of Dumfdea held their 
annual rennim on Friday night, when there was a 
good attendance. Tea wae served by a competent 
staff of ladies, and later in theeveningan enjoyable 
Qiic was submitted by a nnmber of 



The Kew Guild.— The annual meeting of the 
past and present "Kewites" was held in the garden 
libruy, Boyal Gardens, Kew, on Febmaiy 22, and 
in the much -regretted absence of Mr. Geo. Nichol- 
son, President of tbe Guild, the chair was 
talien by Mr. W- Bottinq Hkmslet, F.R.S. The 
feeling of sympathy that exists between horticul- 
turist* who have had the good fortune to acquire 
part of their ednoation at Kew, finds expression at 
these guild meetings. A greater number of old 
Kewites were preaent on thia than on any pre- 
vious occasion, and an uncommonly lively interest 
was manifealed by them in settling matter* con- 
nected with the nianagsment of the guild. Mem- 
bers who now live long distances from Kew will 
be glad to know that the guild is a flourishing 
institution, and it should attract the active interest 
of all who are entitled to membership. Informa- 
tion of the financial atate of tbe guild, and of 



dates of the nunor shows an April 18, Hay 23 
July IS, and Septembers. At tbe Chryi M ttwi— 
show, the prizes to be offfved are as nmal vwy 
liberaL For a gronp of Chryaantbewwnn wi^ 
foliage plant* interspened, a sum of £36 Ifii. is 
put aside; and for a group of Chryeanthemama 
exclusively, priies are offered to the value of 
£23 2d. Exhibits of fruit have oanally made a 
feature at theaa abows, and faiiea are again offered 
in snch olasees. The secretary is Mr. Q. F. W. 
Oman, 38, Petergate, York. 

Presentation to a Scotch Qarocner.— 
On the oooBBOn of the marriage of Mr. W. U. 
Waite, foreman of tbe heibaoaeaa departneDt, 
Boyal Botanic Gardmi, £dinbiirgh, the ^Hdea Bt«ff 
presented him with a marble tunapieee and a silTer 
omet, in token of their eateom. Mr. RioaASoaaK, 
head gardener, in the preaenoe of the staff^ made 
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the pretentfttioD, adding a few remarks expressive 
of their seDtiments. Mr. Waite suitably replied, 
thanking them for their kiodoess. 

Mr. W. H. Lee8, of Trent Park Gardens, 
New Bamet, of Chrysanthemum fame, is about to 
set up in business as a fruiterer and florist at 
Watford. He will have the best wishes of a 
numerous circle of friends in this new undertaking. 

Publications Received.— Pton^^ de serre, par 

MM. G. Bellair and L. Salnt-Leger. (Paris : Octave Doin, 
8, Place de I'Odeon, and Ltbrairie Agricole de la Maison 
Rnatiqne, 28, Rue Jacob). Thia book will be noticed again 
in oar colomns. and at greater lenfftta.— Afusmtri Botawical 
Carden, Elevejith Annual Report; this includes valuable 
papers on :— A Diaeaae of Taxodiuiu diatichnm, and a aimilar 
disease of Libocedrus decurrens, by H. Von Schrenk ; Agave 
expatriata and other Agaves flowering in the Washington 
Botanic Garden in 1898. by J. N. Rose ; A Revision of the 
American species of Euphorbia of the soction Tithymalus 
occurring North of Mexico, with numerous plates ; and 
Revision of the species of Lophotocarpus of the United 
States, and Description of a new species of Sagittaria, by 
J. G. Smftii. There are many and excellent plates.— jRrport 
of the CoXtu AgrifMltuTol Dfmonstratiom, from the Wilts 
County Council Agricnltural Committee, 1S90, Appendix D ; 
Crops : Section I., Quemerford Station ; Section II., Lickhil 
Station. (Byre ft Spottiswoode, East Uarding Street, Fetter 
Lane, tLCy-Tranwctiont af tke Royal SooUiah Arborlcultural 
Society, vol xvi., part 1 ; this contains, among other matter, 
an appreciative notice and a portrait of the late Mr. Malcolm 
Dunn. (Edinburgh: Douglas A Foulis, Castle Street).— 
From the New Zealand Department of Agriculture : Reports, 
1898-99, of the Diviiion of Biology artd Fotnology, and Septnth 
Annual Rtport of Vu Department of Jgrieulturtf 1692. — 
DirectOms for Surveying and Arranging Home and School 
Grounds, by Warren H. Manning (Boston, Mass.). A useftil 
brochure, with many illustrative sketches.-^ Handbook ft r 
Planning and Plantinj Small Home Grounds, by Warren H. 
Mann^g (Published by Stout Manual Training School, 
Menomonie, Wis., 1809). The title explains the scope of thla 
little book, which includes a " list of native and commonly- 
cultivated plants that are represented in the collection upon 
the Stout Manual Training School Grounds."— rijcisc^r^ voor 
Tuinhouvf^ vijfde Jaaigang, sevende en achtste aflevering. 



SAXIFBAGA PELTATA. 

For the margins of streams, or for the bog 
garden, there are few plants more effective than 
this. The rockery at the Royal Garden, Kew, 
affords ample illustration of the fact. The plant is 
of robust habit, and has a thick fleshy root-stock, 
from which the leaves spring. These are long- 
stalked, peltate, orbicular, palmately-lobed, and 
often as much as a foot across. The purple fljowers 
are, it is said, arranged in dusters, which appear 
before the leaves. Our illustration (6g. 42, p. 139) 
is reproduced from a photograph taken by Mr. Bnrit 
Davy, from some plaiitt growiag in their native 
country. The leaf-stalks and flower-scape are 
said to be used as articles of food by the Indians ; 
see Botanical Magazine, t. 6074 ; and Flora oj 
California, i., p. 193. 



HARDY TEBRESTRIAL ORCHIDS. 

In response to a request from one of our readers, 
who desires information upon the cultivation of 
hardy terrestrial Orchids from the pen of an expert, 
we reproduce some notes that were published in 
our columns on May 4, 1872, respecting the 
treatment given to the unique oolleotion that 
then belonged to H.R.H. the Comte de Paris, 
at York House, Twickenham. The specimens 
that in those days were frequently shown at 
South Kensington by H.R.H.'s gardener, Mr. 
Needle, have never been excelled ; and no collec- 
tion, so far as we know, has been growji with 
greater success. On the same date that the notes 
were published, we gave a faithful illustration of a 
pot of Ophrys tentbredinifera shown from that 
oolleotion, and which contained five very strong 
spikes of flowers. 

The following notes refer chiefly to the cultiva- 
tion of the species in pots, but it is possible 
to form a very interesting collection by obtain- 
ing the bulbs of various species, and planting 
them in positions where they may obtain conditions 
of soil and moisture similar to those which exist 
in their natural habitats. We shall be pleased 
if some of our correspondents who have had 



experience in the cultivation of species of hardy 
terrestrial Orchids in the open, under more or less 
natural conditions, will give the results of their 
observations, in order to help those of our readers 
anxious to treat these plants successfully. 

"First, then, it may be advisable to mention 
one or two points of interest in relation to their 
propagation, or we ought rather to say retention, 
for propagate, in the sense of multiplying, they 
will not, except in one or two solitary but well- 
marked instances. To get a stock of any parti- 
cular sort, the tubers must be collected ; these 
tubers may be divided into two classes, round and 
fusiform, the former belonging for the most part to 
the genus Ophrys, and the latter to the genus 
Orchis. They both produce and mature the 
flowering tubers the season before, so that they 
may be had in flower every spring. This fact is 
worthy the more attention, as it is a well known 
fact that in their native habitats they flower one 
year, and take a rest of one or two years after 
flowering, occupying the interval by forming new 
tubers. Mr. Needle can account for this pheno- 
menon in no other way than that it is due to 
"collectors'' securing all the larger tubers in 
favourable seasons. Certain it is that the plants 
under his charge flower every spring, a fresh tuber 
being formed the summer before, and which 
becomes thoroughly ripe when the old one, having 
played its part— -that is, flowered — deoomposes in 
much the same^ way as Potatos "sets." Mr. 
Needle's experience leads him to believe that but 
very few of them make more than one bulb, but 
he finds that Ophrys bombyliOora will frequently 
make two. 

" It should be understood by every one who 
intends growing these plants, ( 1 ) that their greatest 
enemies are heat and water, either of which 
applied in excess is fatal to their well doing ; and 
(2) that they will not stand forcing or retarding, but 
must be allowed to come along and flower in their 
own due season. The plants which flowered early 
this spring are now going to rest, and Mr. Needle 
will keep them in their present quarters— an open 
frame facing the south — and gradually withhold 
water until the plants are dri^ off This treat- 
ment is followed only in the case of those with 
round tubers, as the Ophrys, which will dry off. 
The fusiform-rooted species must always be kept 
moist, but not necessarily wet. When the plants 
are sufficiently dried off, which will readily be 
seen by the decaying foliage, they will be removed 
to a cool, shady frame under a north wall, no sun 
being allowed to reach them, where they will 
remain dry and at rest until they show signs of 
starting into growth again in the autumn. They 
will then be turned out, and be fresh potted in 
good turfy loam, mixed with a little leaf -mould 
and sand or road-scrapings. The pots must be 
thoroughly well drained, and the soil must be of 
an open porous nature, or success will not follow. 
These conditions are so important in themselves, 
that it does not seem to matter much what the 
compost is, so long as they are secured. After 
the plants are fresh potted, they will be left in 
the same frame until they have made a moderate 
growth, and will then be removed to the frame 
they now occupy, and which is provided with one 
row of piping, which is, however, only used for 
keeping out frost and dispelling damp. Here they 
will finish their growth, water being applied to 
them in the most careful manner, and they will be 
removed to the conservatory or any other cool- 
house to flower. As regards the best- sized pots 
to grow them in, Mr. Needle finds from experience 
that they do considerably the best when grown 
five tubers in a 48 (5-inch) pot ; the tubers (like 
cuttings) coming much stronger when situated near 
the sides of the pots. Grown singly in small pots 
the roots seldom appear to increase in size. As 
before observed, the bulbs of the Orchis section 
will not stand drying off, but they may be treated 
in the same way as the Ophrys, with that exception. 

For general cultivation, Mr. Needle recom- 
mends the following :— Ophrys tentbredinifera, the 



strongest grower of all ; O. lutea, 0. speculum, 
O. apifera, and its variety, mutilex ; O. apiculata, 
O. fuses, O. mammosa, O. Ferrum equinum, O. 
atrata, O. arachnites, and O. aranifera var. specu- 
laria ; Orchis morio, and its several varieties ; 
0. laxiflora, 0. mascula, O. maculata, O. papilio- 
nacea, O. quadripunctata, 0. longicruris, &c 
This list may, of course, be added to, according 
to the inclination of the grower, for extent and 
variety. 

Natural Growth of Terrestrial ORcraDSk 

" The exact nature of the Orchid tuber is rather 
complicated, nor can it be said> that botanists are 
wholly of one mind concerning it. The life history, 
however, is the point that mostly oonoems culti- 
vators, on which account we give here a very con- 
densed account of the mode of growth of the tubers 
of Orchis (Himantoglossum) hircinum. The spe- 
cies just named, says Fabre, consists of three forma 
or stages — (1) the flowering stage, in which the* 
stem develops a spike of flowers, whose function it- 
is to propagate the species by seeds ; (2) the yrogak- 
gative stage, in which the stem produces no flowers, 
but only leaves, in the lowermost axils of whic^ ars 
developed tubers, in this stage the multiplication 
of the plant by tubers is provided lor; (3), the 
dispersal stage, in which the end of the stem 
becomes distended into a tuber, while the lateral 
buds perish. The object of this is to prevent the 
accumulation of tubers in any one spot, by facilita- 
ting what may be called a process of migration. It 
is probable that the seedling Ordiis acquires thia 
latter form only, in the first instance, and produces 
terminal tubers for some years without flowering. 
Then circumstances alter, and flowering-shoots are 
produced. It is henoe not until after several 
flowerless shoots have been produced that flowers 
and seeds are formed. It will be seen from this 
that terrestrial Orchids undergo, under natural 
circumstanoes a series of alternations of generations. 

In the second stage, the propagation by means of 
lateral tubers, may go on, under certain circum- 
stances, for years, without the flowering-stage 
being reached. These facts supply the explanation 
of a fact that often puzzles colleotors — the great 
abundance of Orchids in a given locality in one season 
as compared with their rarity in the same spot 
another year. Many years ago, a gentleman wha 
was a keen and accurate observer, communicated 
to the Editor of this Journal a fact relating U> 
the Bee-Orchis, which may in a measure be 
explained by the | peculiarities of growth just 
mentioned: — ^'For forty years a certain field 
was under the plough. Alter this it was laid 
down for grass ; and the third year after it was 
thus laid down there appeared in it at least 100 
Bee-Orchises — more, in fact^ than existed [query, 
in one spot of equal size !] in a circuit of 5 miles 
round." 3r. T. M, 



Nursery Notes. 

■ • ■ 

MESSRS. J. CARTER and CO. 

That the Chinese Primrose may be very suc- 
cessfully cultivated in strictly urban districts, -is 
strikingly illustrated at the present time by a col- 
lection of plants in bloom in the Forest Hill 
Nurseries of Messrs. Carter k Co., High Holbom. 
It must be understood, however, that these plants 
are not merely grown to produce a display 'of 
bloom. The blooming period is but an incident, 
albeit an essential one, in the cnltivatioii of 
the plants for the production of ripe, saleable 
seeds. This being the prime object, details of 
cultivation aro so arranged as to enoourai^ plants 
of a type best suited to the purpose. It is a fsc 
that young plants in 5-inch or less-sized pots, wil 
yield better, fuller seeds, than such older and 
larger plants in 6- inch, and even 7 -inch pots, that 
many gardeners find useful for conservatory deco- 
ration. Accordingly, the seeds ara sown com- 
paratively late in the previous season, with 
the result that roost of tbe plants begin 
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to tilow ttroDg flower ' spikes in Jumary, 
whilst still in 4 or Sinch pots. Such ftre 
tbs pUnta now id bloom at Forert HilL There are 
several thousanda of them, and the perfeotioD to 
which the pUnts have been coltivatad in a litnation 
so near to Loodoo. remembering that thay make 
D«*rly the whole of their growth daciog the winter 
monUiB, is aoch aa to aieito surprise. 

Wa were intonated to know what it had bean 
tonnd poaaible to do with that cnrioos Primnla, 
the "Bongnet," described inoarpigeaFobntary 12, 
]S98, Pl 106. Thia was so uncommonly atrong- 
growing plant, that produced Qowera with folia- 
ceona oaliooa, and in other other rcapects was very 
distinct. It prodooea so few aaeda, howoTer, when 
fertiliaed with its awn pollen, that the type will 
probably nsrer be offered for diitribation. 



pollinatioo baa been effected. Among siogle 
flowered varieties with pink or blush coloured 
flowers, there are Imogene, of vary free habit, 
rather Binall blooma, uid fern like foliage ; 
ItOM Queen, which h*a too little colour to 
justify its name, but ia neverthelcu an excellent 
variety ; and Prinoess May, a giant form, with 
large flowera of much aubatanoe, and the moat 
attractive of the three mentioned. Of whites there 
are Elaine, Elaine Improved, and Holbora Queen. 
The fimt-named variety may be obtained with 
plain or fem-Iike foliage, but Blaioe Improved with 
plain foliage only. Elaine Improved, however, has 
larger flowers, and the planta are dwarfer. Queen 
ia the most attractive, being a pretty fem-leaved 
variety, that bean profuse and bold flowera. But 
instead of remaining pore white, they assume a 
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with another parent, the 
" Bouquet " baa been used to good effect. Several 
•zoeodingly floe giant but perfectly nonnal varieties 
have flowored from this croet, that, in general 
■ttnotiTeneat are anperior t« all otbeia in Measn. 
CMter's ooUeotiOD. One of these was pure white 
with yellow eye, another manva oolonred, and the 
most anperb of all is reproduced in fig. 43, from a 
[diotograph taken by Mr. Batd, who haa the 
management of theae naneries. This variety haa 
flowera of a dear bright rose calonr ; the eye is 
yellow, and aronnd this ia a white band whioh oaata 
anlveryhaloover the adjaoent roaa oolonr. All of 
these varistiea have luf/i flowers of perfoct form, 
and the petals are wavy and fimbriated to a 
remarkable degree. But theso novemea have te^be 
" fixed," and for a few saasons hence. 

TSB NAKED VAailTIKH 

are tboia that will be available tor diatribntion. 
These are in largo batdwa, and may be readily com- 
pared or contrasted one with the other, bat the 
oohtors of the floweta begin to wane directly their 



blush tint after beiug open a short time. Hercules 
has rich mauve- oolonrod, prettily fimbriated flowers, 
and a yellowish- green eye. We notioed no yellow 
flowered strain. Holborn Blue ia a very pretty 
variety, as nearly bine as any Frimolaa have yet 
been aeon. When first open the flowen have a 
pretty effect, owing to there bmog a dark purple 
band round the ydhtw aye. Of brighter coleared 
varieties, we were moat attracted by one called 
New Scarlet. It haa eSeotive fiowna of very rich 
red oolonr ; it is not yet ready for diatributioii, 
bat ia likely soon t4> snpanede the variety at 
present known as Scarlet. Huby ia mooh later to 
bloom than Scarlet, and ia now producing a grand 
lot of flowera ; it is very rich in oolour, and haa 
Fem.Uke foliage, this characteristic beiDg the 
principal difference between thia variety and one 
known as Cannine. Vermilion represents the 
deepest of tlie bright- coloured varieties. Among 
several other single- flowered varieties may be men. 
tioned Venus ; the flowen are loostly white, but 
tew are pure, owing to aplaabea or flakiofti of red. 
The aemi-donblea represent a useful leetiou of 



the Chinese PrimTOse, and ate not so perfectly 
doable as to render them impossible of propagation 
by seed. Om of the earliest of these U> bloom is a 
white one known as Snonflake. Aurora has very 
pale aalmon-piak tinted blooms. Princess of Wales 
is nearly white, but occasionally Baked with rose ; 
Prince of Wales produces rose - coloured flowers, 
with prettily crimped margins. Vivid and double 
scarlet are high coloured varieties, the former 
possessing a shade of carmine. Lilac Queen, as its 
name would imply, has Itlac-tinted blooms, and is 
distinct from all otiiera. 



Home Correspondence. 



WINTER-FLOWERINQ OARNATIOH.— I send a f.w 
blooms of Carnation William Robinson, a variety 
whioh I think is not quite so well known as its 
good qualitiea justify. When the blooms are 
Urge, this variety ia inclined to burst ita calyx ; 
but where gkss aocommodation is restricted 
and buttonholes are in demand, no scarlet- 
flowered variety can surpass it in the wiatet. 
By growing on a few two - year • old plants ia 
7 or S'ineh pots, and stopping the shoots twice 
during the early part of the season, viz., May and 
July, flowera of fair quality are obtaioaMB in 
October. As the cold weather advances, small 
batches of planta may be introdnced into stove 
temperature at different intervals, and a snccesaion 
of Uoom kept up for several months. Plants so 
treated ought to be transterred to the rubbish- 
heap when flowering is finished, being nseless for 
DTopagating usee. One-year-old plants come into 
flower later than older onee, which helps consider- 
ably to prolong the flowering season. ; but ifthe 
young ^ants are wanted for growing on, they 
maitnotbe exposed tohightemperatnrea. /. Minty, 
JUverdme, Coekham. [The blooms are nicdy 
denble, and of a bright scarlet oolour, not differing 
•0 far as we cau diatingnish from othera of that 
tint Ed.] 

AFFORtMNQ WATER TO PLANTS.— The qneation 
raised in the Oardintnf OhronicU at p. SO with 
r^ard to temperature of water afforded planta is a 
very interesting one ! I have made many eiperi- 
nenta, and have alao had diicuasiona with othera, 
and I believe most of those who have watched 
reanlta will be in favour of using oold water in pre- 
ference to warm. Of cooiae, this requires a little 
qualification. I should not think of nringiog with 
very oold water in the stove. And although there 
are many plants which may be watered with water 
barely above freezing-point, it does not foUow that 
all aabjecta may De so treated ; yet to come to the 
mun iasne I shonld be in favour of the water being 
rather below than above tba temperatnre of the 
house, for I have bad many insunoea of warm 
water being detrimental to ^anta. The earliest I 
reoiember was in regard to Mignonette. In thia 
instance there was no other difference in treatment 
of temperature except that one portion was afforded 
water Uiat waa warmed in a tank bnilt over a 
boiler, and the other was quite cold. The result 
was that the latter was short and sturdy, while, 
where warm water was naad, it was mach weaker, 
and did not come into flower so soon. I bsve also 
found that lor the propagating- house it is better to 
have the water rather below than above the tem^ 
peratnre of Uie house. Among those who have 
confirmed my opinion in this, I may mention the 
late Mr. Bause, who was one of the moat suooessfiU 
plant raiser* of his time. It is, however, inadvia- 
able to go to either extreme, especially with regard 
to tender stove-plants, by uaing water too cold, 
and more so in regard to using warm water for any 
subjects requiring cool treataieut. Bain-water is 
undoubtedly better than spring-water, puUeuIarly 
in chalky districts, though not so important in 
root watering. Forayringing it is most important, 
tor in the case of P^a and other foliage planta 
which have to be frequently syringed, the chalky 
deposit not only disfigures the plants, but it_ stops 
the pores and prevents the natural absorplioD of 
moisture which ia so essential to the bsalth of sub- 
jects whidi derive more benefit from atmoepherio 
rather than root-action. A. BtmiUy. 

TEA ROSES ON THEIR OWN ROOTS,— After 
trying to giow Bosea of all kieda and in all wa;a 
for more Umd half a ceatuiy, I have coi 
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concloBion that in the very DofaYonrable conditions 
of cold and wet aoH, and damp, snnleas atmosphere, 
which my garden presents, I must be satisfied with 
poor reaolts. Advice given on the spot from many 
very successful growers has frequently been acted 
upon, though often contrary and inconsistent, and 
I do not write to aek for more. Dwarf-worked 
Tea Boses are planted by the hundred, and after 
struggling in a mutilated form through two or 
three mud winters, are killed to the base by a 
winter like this, and the following summer pre- 
Bents little more, in their place, than a forest of 
Dog Rose suckers. Why do I not grow the Roses 
on their own roots? I always regret, when too 
late, that I have not taken a quantity of cuttings. 
8oIahallhave to buythe plants: but where? I 
look through the catalogues of some dozen pro- 
minent nurserymen, and cannot find one which 
offers by the hundred Tea Roses on their own roots. 
I am told they do not pay; and of oourse one 
would expect to pay more for Uiem than for worked 
R^MM. But even at an advanced price, they do not 
•c«m to be in the market. C. WfMey Dod, Edge 
Bail, Malpaa, 

QUINCES IN 8U66EX.— Before this subject is 
dropped, the following remariLS may not be unwel- 
come to many readers of the Oardenera' Chronicle. 
In old garden literature, two distinot forms of 
Quinces are commonly noted, the one the '* Pomme 
de Ooin ** of the French, the other, the '< Poire de 
Cktin." The Belgians called the fint-named 
'Queappel," the last <' Que|*eeren." Mi>rlrh>.m 
<:aUed the former the male, or i^tnoe Apple ; the 
latter the female, or ** Qnineesae." Lord Bacon 
again writes of Qninoiee and Melocotones ; by the 
first of these referring to the Pear-shaped variety, 
ahd by the other to the Apple-shaped Quince. 
Quince is, of course, identioU with the French 
Oomg, Chanier's '* Coyne,'* and the old Bn^iah 
Qttoyne, being exactly the same with Uie old French 
''Cknn.*' I think it is Des Serree that says 
" Melocotone "as a name is derii ed from the skin 
of the fruit being Cotonne, hence the name would 
mean the "Woolly Apple." Leo Ghrindon con. 
sidered the Quince the representative of the 
Golden Apple of mythology, and the <'tapa&ch'' 
of Scripture. He quotes an interesting letter seot 
by Henry Vni. to one of his subjects, who had 
presented her sovereign with some '*cotiniate/'in 
whibh she is requested to send some more 
*• as soon as may be.^* The making of marmalade as 
wen as other methods of preserving the Quince is 
exhaustively treated in the English ffouaetaife, no 
less than twelve ways of treating the fruit being 
explained in that early work. There were two 
sorts of marmalade, the one red, the other white : 
the fint-named being secured by the simple method 
of keeping a cover on the vessel while the preserve 
was cooking. B, 

HARDY FRUITS IN HEOQEROWa— I think this 
subject should be more ventilated in the horticul- 
tural press than it is, for there are many places in 
the country districts which might, with a trifling 
expense, be made beautiful and profitable if fruit 
trees of suitable kinds and varieties were planted 
in our hedgerows and road boundaries. Tue sub- 
ject has been talked and written about frequently, 
but hitherto little good has resulted, many saying 
what would be the good of it, for the produce 
would be taken l^ anyone who ohose to do so. It 
is my opinion that if the planting was general 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
there would be abundance and to spare. More- 
over, fruit trees in hedgerows would be claimed by 
the owner or farm-tenant, and under the same pro- 
tection by law as the other farm produce. I would 
prefer to see the hedges dividing the various fields 
on a farm selected as the sites for the trees, rather 
than those bordering public roads. Fruit trees 
succeed when planted in the line of old hedge- 
rows if lai^ holes are excavated and fresh 
loamy soil employed in the filling, and most 
of this could be obtained from field banks. 
Only tall standard trees with strong straight stems 
are suitable for this kind of planting, and pro- 
tection against same, sheep, and other fum stock 
must be afforded ; the trees must also be secured 
to stout stakes with tarred string, in a way that 
does not injure the bark, and the whole length of 
stem enclosed in strong rabbit-proof wire netting, 
which should be put into the ground 6 inches. As 
a protection against farm-stock, iron guards should 
be fixed until the trees have acquired age. In 
new hedges the trees should not be planted too 



thickly, say 40 to 50 yards apart, according to the 
direction of the line of hedge with an eye to 
the views across country. It is now many years 
ago, that by desire of Lord Middleton I planted 
several hundreds of fruit trees in the hedged 
lanes of what is called the Home Fum at 
this place, and many of these trees have grown into 
capital specimens, and carry good crone of friiit, 
when otherwise there would have been only hedge- 
rows. Keswick Codling, Ecklinville, Blenheim 
Orange Pippin, and other strong-growing varieties 
have done particularly well, Ecklinville especially 
so. Some hardy varieties of Pears and Plums were 
planted. I know of no more beautiful sight in the 
country than a fruit-tree covered with blossoms, or 
ao Apple-tree loaded with its ruddy fruits. Bailey 
Wadds, Birdsall, York 



Societies. 

BOTAL HOB TIOUL TUBAL. 

Febbuart 37.— The display on the occasion of the meeting 
of the Committees of this Society on Tuesday last, was a better 
one than has yet been made this year. The weather having 
become exceptionally mild, opportunity was given Orchid 
cultivators to exhibit their novelties, and this being the flnt 
occasion for some time when it has been safe to show other 
than cut blooms, the opportanity was taken advantage of 
largely. Orchids were the best feature of the show, and the 
report below describes a considerable number of novelties 
that were staged. 

The Floral Committee had before it a laige collection of 
plants of Cyclamen, from Messrs. H. Cannell & Boss ; a 
magnincent dl«pUy of Camellias In poU firom Messra. Wu. 
Paul A Son, Waltham Gross, Herts, to which the Society's 
Gold Medal was awarded ; several groups of miscellaiieous 
plants and small exhibits, from the hardy plant nuraerymen, 
of Irises, Narcissus, Cyclamens, snd other very early flower, 
ing phints, most of thsm being shown in pots. Novelties 
that gained Awards were Primula x kewensis, Iris steno- 
phylla, Camellia General Hector Maodonald, and the old 
Agapetes buxifolia. 

The Fruit and Vegetable Committee recommended an Award 
of Merit to Apple " Cabalva," an old local Welsh variety, 
sent by Mr. PEmcRicw, Cardiff Castle Gardens. Very well- 
fniited growths of Vanilla planifolla were shown from the 
Duke of NoRTHUMBGRLiKD's garden*, and ripe PRpaW fruits 
from the gardens of LsoroLO dr Rotbschild, Bsq. It rained 
during the whole of the day, and it was difficult to see the 
exhibits in the Drill Hall, owing to the poor light 

Floral Committee. 

Pnunt: W. Marshall (Chairman), and Messrs. C. T. 
Druery, Owen Thomas, H. B. May, Geo. Nicholson, G. 
Reuthe, R. Dean, W. Howe, J. Hudson, J. Jennings, R. 
Fife, R. B. Lowe, C. J. Baiter, Ch. E. Pearson, J. W. Barr, 
Chas. JeffHes, J. Fraser, Geo. Gordon, W. H. Lees, Jas. 
Walker, Chaa. B. Shea, H. J. Cutbush, E. H. Jenkins, H. J. 
Jones, E. T. Cook, and Geo. Paul. 

Mejsrs. Wm. Cotbush ft Soif, Highgate, London, N., in a 
group of miscellaneofis pUnts, showed some capitalspeeimens 
of Ericas in full flower. Theie included E. melantheiu, B. 
Wilmoreana ; Epacris Lady Panmura, white and pink ; and 
B. Diadem, deep red ; Boronia megastigma was shown well. 
Daphne mdici rubra, Acacia Drummoadi, the most useful of 
Acacias for cultivation in smsli pots. A few smsli plants of 
Pomythia suspensa were in bloom, and there was a nice mass 
of Iris reticulata purpurea, and Primula denticulata alba. 
Citrus sinensis in several plants carried a nice crop of 
Oranges ; and there were a few toUsge plants used to 
relieve the flowering speciet Rlceady named (Silver Buiksian 
Medal). 

Messrs. John Pekd k Sons, Boupell Park Nurseries 
Norwood Bosd. London, 8.B., showed a group of misce laneous 
plants (Bronze Flora Medal). 

Four ef the newer varietke of Violets were shown by 
bunohea of Uooma from Her Majesty Tne Qoekn's yuden at 
Osborne. I. W. (gr., Mr. G. NobbsX These were Princess 
Beatrice, Primavera, Amiral Avellan, and Princess of Wales, 
several of which have been Illustrated in the Gardenm' VhrouicU 
(VoteofThank8)L 

Cyclamens were shown splendidly on t^is occision by 
Messrs. H. Cannrll ft Sons, Swanley, Kent The exhibit 
included one hundred plants, a I of which were growing in 
5 inch pots, snd they were remarkable fh>m the points either 
of cultivation, or of excellence in strain. The foliage was 
vigorous, of moderate size, and the habit of the plants com- 
pact All of them were proftisely bloomed, and the substance 
and brilliance of the flowers, aod the stout character of the 
stems showed plainly that they had been brought on gradually 
under the best cultural conditions. Of colours were noticed 
deep crimson, salmon-mauve, pale blush, white, and white 
witli purple base, pink, and other varieties, iocloding a nice 
batch of tlie *' Papilio " section now becoming very popular 
(Sllver.gilt Banksian Medal). 



Really flne specimen Cyclamens were shown from the 
gardens of the Barl of Jkrskv, Osterley Park, Middlesex (gr., 
Mr. J. Hawkes). There were two plants two years old, and 
they have not been repotted since the ptonts bloomed twelve 
months ago ; both of them were white varieties, and one of 
them carried as many as 140 blooms. These being shown late, 
were not placed before the committee. 

Mr. Gko. Mount, of Canterbury, has again commenced con- 
tributions of Rose blooms to these meetings, and had upon 
this occasion about sixty very nice blooms. The varieties 
Mrs. John Lamg, (ysptaln Hay ward, and La France, were 
those shown. 

Messrs. F. Sanokk ft Co., St Albans, showed a tiny plant 
of a new Azalea, from a cross between A. Deutsche Perle and 
A. Miss B. Jarrett ; the flowers are pure white, very large, 
with pretty wavy margins to esch petal. 

Meesrs. Paul ft Son. Cheahunt, showed blooms of a pretty 
white-flowering Lilac, named Belie de Nancy, and of Pisul's 
Single White Rose, a very cliarmiug garden or Pillar Rose. 

Lachenalia Nelsoni, the exceedingly pretty yellow- 
flowered species, was shown in exoelltrnt nuumer fh>m the 
gardens of Lord SurnaLD. Gnnton Park, Norwich (gr., Mr. 
AllanX There were more than a dozen pots, magnlflcently 
fumi»hed, and in aadition some cut sprays of blooms (Silver 
Baiikaian MedalX 

A very large group of Naici^si in pots was shown by Purncix 
PuKNcxx, Esq., Woodlands, Streatham Hill. The Trumpet, 
Inoomparabilis, Leedsii, and Poetious sections were ail 
represented by numerous varieties (Silver Fior* Medal). 

Mr. H. J. Jones, Ryecrott Nursery, Hither Green,Lewiaham, 
showed a group ui bulbous plants floirering in pots, including 
a selection of varieties of Hyacinths. A few Narcisaua, in. 
eluding N. Telamonius plenus, oovallaris, rugiiobus, Henry 
Irving, ftc, were slmiiariy shown, and cut downs of other 
Narcissus. This is the first exhibit of thti kind made by Mr. 
J ONES, who last year only commenced a uade In bulbs (Silver 
BankBian Medal). 

Messrs. T. 8. Wars, Ltd., Hale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, 
shoired a fisw hardy plants in pots, inciuoiug L»uc<yum 
carpaticum and Galanihus nivalis WhittiOli, a new iMtgp- 
flowering Snowdrop, respecting which a note appeared on 
p. 80. The pretty liule Saxilraga Burseriaiia was shown in 
flower. The new Kcauthis ciiioica, Hyaciuchus azureoa, 
several of the hardy Cyclamens, including wnite, rose, and 
purple-flowered varieties ot O. Atkinsii. 

Messrs. Walulce ft Co., Colcliester, showed a small coUec- 
tion of very interestiug hardy plants in flower, iris reticulata, 
I. r. mi^or, L r. Kreiagei (purple), and 1. DanlordiK, ftc Also 
Galanthus Fosteri robuatos, and G. nivalis Whittalli, 
Anemone blanda, ftc 

Messrs. Babb ft Sons, King Street, Covent Garden, had a 
group of hardy plants in flower in pots. In the centre was a 
large clump oi a white variety of Iris unguiculata. There 
were also Naroissus minimus, N. cyclamineus, ftc, Galanthus 
Ikarite, hardy uyclamens, species of Crocus, Chlonodoxa, 
Primula obconica giandifloia, ftc, and Hellebores. 

Some well cultivated plants of varietiM or the <}hineM 
Primula were shown by OoL Hekry Plait, Gorddinog, LlaB> 
lairfechan, and a Cultural Commendation was awarded them. 

Messrs. Jas. VkiTcn ft Sons, Royal ExoUc Nurseries, King's 
Road, Chelsea, again made a pretty khow with blooms of 
varieties of their hybrid greenhouse Rhododendrons. 

Messrs. W. Paul ft Son, Nurserymen, Waltham Oroas, ex- 
exhibited a group of Camel lias arranged on the floor, meaavring 
20 yards in length ami 3 in width, forming a sloping bank. 
The plants wero excellently flowered, as we are now accus- 
tomed to see them in this annual display, tnelr flowering 
season by no means at an end, numerous flowers being 
visible on all the plants. The group was set ott by a line of 
Clematis indivisa lobata arranged along the front tne flowers 
of whicn afforded a marked contrast to those of the Oamelllas 
Among varietios of the latter, C. Lady Ardilaun, having a 
white flower resembling an Anemone, was noted. As shown, 
it seemed to be scarcely an acquisition, but it may improve 
as the plant ages. Most of the old favouritea were well shown, 
either as cut blooms or at plants. We noted Chandleri, 
Mathotiana, Marohioness of Bxefier, alba plena, lAdy Hume's 
Blush, Monteronl, Tftutonia, Boadicea, ftc (Gold Medal). 

Award!. 

AgafitteM brtxiJolia.-—A very old Vaccinlaceous ahrub, suitable 
for culuvation in a warm greenhouse It is hard-wooded, has 
small oval oolong, thick, briglit green leaves, and tahnlar 
flowwsi, an inch or man long, and bright red in ooUmr, pro- 
d\&ced in eorymbs. A veU-flovered plant was ahown by Mr. 
J. T. Bennett-PoH, Holmewopd, Cheshunt gr., Mr. Downes 
(Award of Merit). 

Camellia General Hector MacDmiald, — A yery fine new semi- 
double Camellia, flowers 5 inches across, and of a pleasing 
soft shade of rose colour. From Messrs. F. Sandis ft Co., 
St Albans (Award of Ment). 



Iris $Unophylla.—A new bulbous spades, shown by 
Wallace ft Co., Colchester, who obtained bulba from Mr. 
Siehe, of Mersina. The flowers were about 6 Inches high* 
and o( exceptional iy pleasing colour. A fUUer deecription and 
illustration will be given iu our next issue (First-class 
Certificate). 

Fiimula x Kcwr»^is.—Th.ia is an accidental hybrid between 
P. floribunda and P. verUciliata, and has originated in the 
Conservatory, Royal Gardens, Kew. It is fslrly intermediate 
between its parenu, and wili make an excellent garden plant 
The hybrid is folly described on p. 180 under *' New 
Noteworthy Plants'* (Firsi-class CertificateX 
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Orchid Committee. 

PreietU : J. Oumey Fowler, Ssq., in the chair ; and Messrs. 
Jas. O'Brieii (Hod. Sec.), W. Cobb, J. Dotiglas, H. A. Tracy, 
H. T. Pitt, W. Thompson, B. Hill, J. Jaqucs, T. W. Bond, 
F. J. Thome, J. W. Potter, J. T. Gabriel, H. J. Chapman, 
W. H. Yonng, H. Little, H. Ballantine, De B. Crawahay, 

C. J. Lucas, R. B. White, J. Colman, and T. B. Haywood. 
There wai a very fine display of Orchids, Dendrobinms, as 

nanal at this season, predominating. 

Sir Trkvor Lawrence, Bart., Bnrford (gr., Mr. W. H, 
White), staged a very fine group, containing well-flowwed 
examples of many of the Bnrford hybiids. Specially fine 
were Dendrobiom x Clio and D. x Clio Bnrford variety, 
showing the two extreme of colonr and shape, the former 
being a narrow-petalled light form, and the latter a large 
round, rose*tinted flower, with rich orange-coloured disc. 
Alao line were D. x Borfordiense, D. x melanodlscns in 
variety, D. x Schoeiderianum, D. x specioao'Kingiannm, D. 
X The Pearl, D. x splendldissum grandiflorum, D. x Juno, 

D. x Luna, D. x pallens, D. x WiganiHi xanthochilum, and 
other hybrids, all heavily laden with flowers. Of the species 
were the rare D. Jerdonianum, the little white D. herbaceum, 
the rose and purple D. Treacherianuro, and a flue example of 
the white D. barbatulum. At one end of the arrangement 
waa a nice group of Phalsonopsls SchiUeriana, and P. Stuartiana, 
and one example of P. x intermedia Portei ; and among other 
sul^ects noted were a fine panful of several varieties of 
Cvpripediums x hirsuto-Stllieri, 0. x Lebaudyanum, 0. x 
Alice, C. X argo-MorganiK, C. x Kothschildianum superbiens, 

C. X Ghamberlaino-insigne ; Calanthe x gigas, and a totally 
new and distinct hybrid, C.x Ariadne; tbe singulars. Afirican 
Habenaria Bonatea; MasdevalliaxOurlei, M. x Olaphyiantha, 
M. Bchroderiana, Bulbophyllum Osryannm, &c. (A Silver, 
gnt Flora Medal was awarded for the groupX 

H. T. Pitt, Esq., Bosalyo, Stamford Hill, was awarded 
a Bilvar^t Flora Medal for a very flue group of rare and 
remarkably well growa Orchids, the centre plant of Uie group 
being a magnificent plant of Cymbidium x eburnecLowia- 
num, with seven stout spikes of fully expanded flowers, and 
two in bud (Cultural Commendation). Noteworthy among a 
great variety of good things were Miltonia x Bleuaoa ; a very 
fine set of varieties of hybrid Odnntoglossum of the O. x 
Andersonianum class; the elegant O. ntevium with three 
apikea, O. oordatum, four spilces; good O. crispum, O. 
cirrocum, O. luteo>purpureuni, Ac Bpidendrum Wallisil, 
Cy^pediom x Lathamianmn, C x nitens, and others; 
Lselia oinnabarina, L. harpophyUa, Dendrobium atroviola- 
ceom, and other Dendrobiums, &c. 

Ifessca. Jab. Vkitch Sl Sons, Chelsea, were awarded a Silver 
Flora Medal for a very One group, in which were two examples 
of Lselio-tattleya x callistogloesa splendens, of very rich 
colour ; Ik-U. x Myra splendens, yellow, with purple lip ; 
Lu'C. X Antimachus (L.-0. x Dondnlana x C. Warsce- 
wloiii), resembling a llght>coloured L.-C. x eximia ; Odon- 
togloeaum x crispo • triumphans ; Cypripedium x Abas 
(yiUosumf} Stonei9). Several forms of Liblla x Mrs. Gra- 
trlx, varying from clear light yellow to yellow, tinted with 
roM ; Fhalssnopsis x Mrs. J. H. Veitcb, and P. x Ariadne 
(Aphrodit) x 8tuartiana>; Sophro-Uelia x lacta superba; 
Fbaiua-Calanthe x Niobe, Spidendrum x elegantulum, E. x 
O'Brienianum, B. radicans, Lmlia glauca, and many Cypripe- 
diums and Dendrobiums. 

Wkxjiore S. EiLis, Esq., Hazelboume, Dorking (gr«, Mr. 
DarreU), staged a very efleciive group of Odontoglossums* all 
finely grown and well flowered (Silver Banksian Medal). 

W. Tbomphon, Buq., Walton Grange, Stone (gr., Mr. W, 
Stevens), showed a small group of very flue Odontoglo«sums, 
including O. x excellens nobilhis, O. x exeellens spectabile, 
the flneO. x WUckeanum eoncinnum, O. crispum, *' Yellow 
Gem," O. X Loochristyense Kimberley, a fine yellow flower, 
blotched and shaded with brown ; and several very handsome 
and distinct forms of O. x Adrianae, 

Mr. Jas. Ovphcr, Cheltenham, was awarded a Silver Bank^ 
aian Medal for a good group of Dendrobiums, grown and 
flowered in his usual good style. Among them were a fine 
weU^roonded form of Deniroblum x CybMe, D. x splendi- 
dliilmiwn, Tkompaon's variety ; D. x s., Lee's variety ; D. x 
Aiaeworthi, Oyphei'a variety ; D. x A. Leechianum, D. x 
Bthel .(Bolfese roseum x moniliiormeX D. nobile Cooksoni, 

D. cniaalnode album, and other varietiM ; good SophronlUs 
grandiflora, Cypripedium villoenm grandiflorum, C. inslgne 
Standard, Miltonia Boezli, Ac. 

J. LxEMAKN, Esq., West Bank House, Heaton Mersey (gr., 
Mr. Edge), exhibited cut flowers of the pure white Dendro- 
bium noMle virginale, Leemann's variety. 

Baron Schroder, The Dell, Mgham (gr., Mr. H. BallantlneX 
showed Leila Jongheana. 

R. I. Mbasureb, Esq., Camberwell (gr., Mr. H. J. Chap- 
man), showed Cypripedium villosum superbum and Res- 
trepia striata, with flowers of R. Falkenbergi and R. 
antennifera. 

A. H. Smee, B8q., Hackbridge (gr., Mr. HumphreysX 
showed cut examples of Cattloya Triantei Leeana, C T. 
Backhousciana, C. T. Penelope, and a plant of the singular 
little Lanium Berkley!. 

Means. Charlebworth A Co., Heaton, Bradford, showed 
Epi-L«lia X Heatonensis (Laslia cinnabarina x E. Wallisil). 
The plant was small, and bore one flower shaped like E. 
Wallieit Sepals and petals Indian red, with a few purple 
spots on the petals. Lip whitish with purple markings at the 



T. B. Haywood, Esq., Woodhatch, Reigate (gr., Mr. C. J. 
Sutter), showed a grand plant of Dendrobium x splendidissimum 
grandiflorum, with seven long pseudo-bulbs furnished with 



flowers ((hiltuial Commendation) ; and Dendrobium x Vlrg \\ 
(nobile roeeumx Answorthi), a charming, nearly white flower 
with dark centre. 

Messrs. F. Samdkr & Co., SI Albans, showed a number of 
pretty plants of Epidendrnm x orphanum, with white 
flowers variously tinted snd spotted with violet, after the 
manner of E. x Bndresio-Wallisii ; also a fine specimen of 
the scarlet Epiphronltis x Veltchi, Lselia Jongheana, and 
Selenipedium x Titanum (longifolium Hlncksianum x Lind- 
layanumX > very strong grower ; and good hybrid Phaius. 

Db B. Crawshat, Esq., Rosefield, Sevenoaks (gr., Mr. S. 
Cooke), ahowed Laalia anceps Dawsoni rosefleldiensis, a white 
variety of L. a. Dawsoni form, but with pale pink tip to the 
labellum ; also Loilla Jongheana. 

S. G. LuTWYOHB, Esq., Beckenham, showed Cypripedium x 
Beechense, and a seedling Dendrobium. 

Messrs. B. S. Williams A Son, HoUoway, staged a good 
group, in which were Cypripedium Boxalli nigrum, C. 
callosum, C. x discolor, C. x euryandrum, C. x Harrisiinum 
superbum, C. x Lebaudyanum, C. x Measureslanum, C. x 
oenanthum superbum, C. x Pitcherianum, Williams' variety ; 
C. X Winniannm, C. vUloanm, Dendrobium x Burfordiense, 
Cymbidium ebumeum, PlatycUnis glnmacea valida, Ac. 

The Right Honble. Lord Rothsghilo (gr., Mr. E. Hill), 
sent a singular Schomburgkia, with pretty flowers, with 
narrow undulate segments of a purplish-red colour, the lip 
centre purple, resembling a form of S. undulata. 

Messrs. Hugh Low A Co., Bush Hill Park, staged a group, 
in the centre of which was a magnificent example of Cattleya 
Tiiansei alba, with thirty flowera ; and with it Odontoglossum 
criapum CroiUe, a handaome white flower, finely blotched 
with small chocolate apots ; O. o. Lord Kitchener, a handsome 
rose tinted flower with large luown blotches. O. c. lutecium, 
pale yellow. Cattleya I'rianipi Ti tenia, a charming light form, 
C. T. intense, Cypripedium x Chas. Richman, Ac. 

Lt-Col. Shipwat, Grove House, Chiswick (gr., Mr. 
Walters), showed Cattleya Triansei albida, and a very flue dark 
form of Cymbidium Tracyannm. 

J. B. Moss, Esq., Wlntershill, Bishops Waltham, showed a 
spike of the fine white Coelogyiie Mossite, and Cattleya 
Ttianai. 

AwardB. 

FiR&T Class Certificate. 

Udia X Ediua (anceps $ purpurata <}), firom Messrs. Jas. 
Veitcu a Sons, a charming hybrid with flowers, somewhat of 
the form of L. ancepe, but much larger* Sepids and petals 
pale lilac ; fhmt of lip rich purple. 

Award op Mkrit. 

Cattleya TrUnncei, WeU Bank Houh rar., firom J. Lbxmamn, 
Esq., West Bank House, Heaton Mersey (gr., Mr. Edge). A 
very handsome and singular variety, bearing some resemblance 
in growth and flower to C. Warscewiczii. Flowers large and 
of firm substance. Sepals and petals bright rose coloured ; 
base of lip purple with white lines ; broad middle area 
glowing orange colour, the finely expanded tnmt lobe bright 
purplish-crimson, with a fimbriated light rose margin. 

^y^opekUum AiUi,Rolfe.~Prom G. S. Ball, Esq., WUms- 
low (gr., Mr. Gibbon). A very fine flower with the form of 
Z. rostratum. Sepals white, tinged with rose purple ; petals 
rose-purple, with fireckling of white showing through the 
blotches on the outer halves ; lip white with purple blotches 
around the eallus. 

OdontofflotittinxLoocftHsfyeiue Kimheiiey.—VTom. W. Thomp- 
soH, Esq., Walton Orange (gr., Mr. W. Stevens). The best of 
its daas. Flowers larger yellow, spotted with re(M>rown, 
and slightly tinged with^rese on the reverse side. 

Oiontoglomvm x AdriawiB Lard Roberts, ttom W. Tmompsom, 
Esq., Walton Grange. A handsome variety, with cream-white 
flowers, spotted with purplish-brown. 

' BOTAMIOAL CBMtniCATB. 

DenitoMiHn JerdotHanvin, from Sir Trevor Lawrence, 
Bart< (gr., Mr. W. H; White). A highland Indian species, 
fomlng a pretty busk-Hke plant, and bearing orange-coloured 
flowess. 

DendreMwR punieeuei, firom Sir Tebvob Lawrence, Bart. 
Flower* in dense clusters ; pale pink. 

JUetrepia gtriatat troth R. I. Measubcb, Esq., Camberwell 
(gr., Mr. H. J. ChapmanX Flowers yellow, closely marked 
with do^ad lines of reddish-brown. 

Fruit and Vegetable Committee. 

Prttent: Phillip Crowley, Esq. (Chairman): and Messrs. 
Jas. H. Veitch, W. Wilks, B. Shaw Blaker, W. Ponpart, M. 
Gleesoo, Goo. Keif, Alex. Dean, S. Mortimer, G. T, Miles, 
W. Bates, Geo. Reynolds, Geo. Wythss, H. Balderson, F. Q. 
Lane, J. Wlllard, E. Beckett, H. Markham, and Geo. Bnnyard. 

A commendable collection of Apples was ahown by C. P. 
Serooold, Esq., Taplow Hill, Maidenhead (gr., Mr. B. Bul- 
lock). There were rather more than a score of varieties, 
some of which were of remarkable fleshness and quality for 
present date of season. Mention may be made of Cox's 
Orange Pippin, Blenheim Orange, Waltham Abbey Seedling, 
Feam's Pippin, Claygate Pearmain, and Herefordshire Pear- 
main. The rather rough-looking but distinct-flavoured 
Braddon Pippin was included in the exhibit, and the 
diahes were hidden partially with highly coloured Berberis 
foliage (Silver Banksian Medal). 

Several varieties of Pears were shown, including Josephine 
de Malmes, Bergaraotte d'Esperen, and Duchessede Bor- 
deaux, all of them from Mr. J. C. Gilbert, Anemone 
Nurseries, Dyke Bourne, Lincolnshire. Mr. Gilbert also 



nhowed Apples Bamack Beauty, a great (kvonrite tn Kent ; 
and Bramley's Seedling. 

From the Duke or Northusibealanx>'s garden, Syon House, 
Brentford (gr., Mr. G. Wythes), were shown freely fruited 
growths of Vanilla planifolia. Similar growtha have been 
illustrated in our pages, April 8, 1899, p. 213. 

Excellent specimens of " Tonder-and-Tme " Parsnips from 
Lord Aldenham's garden, Aldenham House, Elstree, drew a 
Cultural Commendation fh>m the Committee. The roots 
were exceptionally even, smooth, and pale in colour. 

Mr. JoHx Crook, Forde Abbey Gardens, Chard, showed 
six dishes of Apples, representing the varieties Cox's Orange 
Pippin, Scarlet Nonpareil, Dumelow's Seedling, Bturmer 
Pippin, Ribston Pippin, and Loddiogton Pippin. 

Ripe Cruits of the common Papaw (Carica PapayaX were 
shown ttom the gardena of Leopold sk RorascntLD, Esq., 
Gunnersbury House, Acton. They were tasted by the 
Committee, but their flavour was not greatly appreciated. 
However, a cultural commendation was deservedly given in 
respect to them. 

Award. 

Apple " Cabaiuo."— A trvdi of medium or laige slse, of 
similar form to that of Blenheim Orange. Deep red upon one 
side, yellow on the other, and marked upon pale side with 
numerous dark brown spots. Stem inserted in a very deep 
and wide basin. Bye apparently closed, set in a nbbed basin 
also rather deep. It may be of good quality as a late deasert 
fruit, and certainly will be useful for the kitchen. The 
flruits, said Mr. A. Pcttiorbw, of CardllT Castle Gardena, who 
sent them to the Drill Hall, are ttom a very old tree. It is 
probably an old local Welsh Apple that deserves to be brought 
to the front (Award of Merit). 



MAN0HE8TEB AND VOBTH OF 
ENQLAND ORCHID. 

February 22.— The meeting on the above date was a very sue 
cessfUl one, and a magnificent lot of Orchids was exhibited. 

G. Shoblamd Ball, Esq., Wilmslow (gr., Mr. Gibbon), 
sent his beautiful and rare Zygopetalum Belli, which waa 
awarded a First-class Certiflcate butt year ; also a very good 
form of Lnlia Jongheana, which seems to grow well at Wilms- 
low (Award of Merit). 

W. Thompson, Eaq., Stone (gr., Mr. Stevens), staged a 
charming group of Odontoglossums, excellent in every way, 
models of good culture, and of such beautiful forms at to 
satisfy the most fksUdious amateur. One of the moat distinct 
waa O. crispum, var. '* Duke of York," a medium-alsed form, 
with Incurving segments, densely covered throughout with 
crimson markings (Pirat-claai Gertifleate). O. crispum " The 
s Sirdar " is another beautiftal form of quite a diatinct type ; a 
medium-siaed flower, with an almost entire band of colour 
drawn around the centre of the flower (Award of Merit). 
Odontoglossum sceptrum grandiflorum, though perhapa of 
not such great monetary value as some of the preceding 
plants, is undoubtedly oneofthemost handsome andreuiarkable 

Odontoglossums everseen ; polished mahogany would probably 
describe its sepals and petahi, with here and there a touch of 
yellow ; thU plant bearing as it did some sixteen flowws 
formed a picture not aoon forgotten, the plant gained a well- 
merited First-class Certificate. Other fine planta in this group 
were O. crispum '* Madonna," Award of Merit ; O. c " Yellow 
Gem," Flrat-claas CerUficate; O. x Wilckeanum var. oon- 
clnnum, Award of Merit ; O. x excellens var. McBeaniana. 
Award of Merit ; O. Adrianaj var. Lady Roberta, Award of 
Merit ; O. x Loochristiense " Kimberley," one of the hybrids 
raised at Stone, and whose flowers expanded on the memorable 
day on which we received news of Kimberley's relief. A Gold 
Medal was awarded to Mr. Thompson-* group. 

T. Statteb, Esq., WhiteBeld (gr., Mr. Johnson), showed a 
pretty lltUe Dendrobium hybrid beteeen D. Findtayanum x 
D. Cassiope, also the brilliant Cypripedium SUtterianum. 

J. Leemann, Esq., Heaton Mersey (gr.. Mr. Edge), staged a 
line group, which received a SUver-gUt MedaL Amongst the 
phmts chosen for the Inspection of the committee was the 
lovely L«lio-Cattleya Bertha Foumler var. splendida, a fine 
thing between L. elegans and C. aurea ; this plant la one of 
the most briUiant of the hybrids yet raised, and reflecU much 
credit on the selection of the raiser, M. Maron (the plant 
received a First-cUss Certificate unanimouslyX 

Mr. Lebmanm received Awards of Merit for the foUowlng 
plants: -Cattleya Triamel, " West Bank House" var., C. T. 
var. Empress, C. D. var. Enfieldenals, Lselia ancepe var. Lee- 
manni, a very flne form; Cypripedium x Vipanl, and C. 
RothschUdlanum X CurtisiL 

8. Gratrix, Esq., Whalley Range(gr., Mr. McLeod), pined 
Awards of Merit for Cattleya Trlana?i "General French, an 
elegant form, which was greatly admired ; for Cypripedium x 
Cowleyanum var. magnificum, and for C. x J. Howes. 

D. B. Rappart, Esq., Lbcard, Cheshire (gr., Mr. Nicholaon), 
received an Award of Merit for Cattleya Trianal var. Back- 
houseiana ; the markings on the petals of this variety arc 
extraordinary, and lend much character to the flower ; they 
almost represent a small labeUnm of Cattleya Triamri 
"ironed" out Is this true Backhooseiana ? The same gen- 
tleman showed Cypripedium x Harrisianum var. vireaceoa 

(Award of MeritX 

T. Baxter, Esq., Morecambe (gr., Mr. Robsrta), reoeived 
Awards of Merit for Odontoglossum crispum.va^ LadyRoberta, 
a flne variety wlthagiand spike of blooms; while the same 
award was given to a superb form of O. x Andersonianum 
called Oakfield var., and which deserves to rank amongst the 
best forms of this plant. 

W. Bolton, Esq., WUderspool, Warrington (gr., Mr. Cain), 
sent a brace of Osttleya Triana-L 
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R Abbwortb, E§q., Ashlands, Neirchurch (gr., Mr. Pros- 
i-EY), exhibited a weUgrown plant of the pure white 
Dendrobiom nobile v»r. TirginaliB, and received a Flr«t-clat»8 
Oertiflcate. Other plants from the same collection were a 
fair form of L.-0. x calliatoglosea, and Odontoglosanms 
Homeanum and asperanm. 

Mr. J. Otpber* Cheltenham, exhibited a very nice group of 
Orchids, which was awarded a Silver Medal, and among which 
was a very good plant and variety of the old favoarite hybrid, 
Cypripedium x Morgani». 

Mr. J. RoBsoK, Altrinchana, received an Award of Merit for 
a handsome form of Cypripedium x Niobe. 

Mr. A. J. Kkelixo ahowed Cypripedium x Coortauld- 
ianom. P. W, 

NATIONAL OHBYSANTHEMUM. 

FcBROA»Y 20.— A meeting of the Executive Committee was 
held at Carr's Reateurant, Strand, on the above date, Mr. P. 
Waterer in the Chair. 

The main business was the reception of reports from various 
Ck>mmittees, that from the Floral Committee was to the effect 
that a Schedule of points had been drawn up by which new 
Chryaanthemnms would be judged in the fhture ; a maximum 
of eighteen points representing the ideal standard flower : and 
the points are divided Into form, represented by breadth and 
depth, colour, sixe, solidity, and flnish ; any flower obtaining 
fifteen points and upwards will be awarded a First-class 
Oertiflcate of Merit ; any obtaining firom twelve points up to 
fifteen, an Award of Merit ; and any obtaining from nine up 
to twelve, a Commendation. In like manner decorative and 
market varieties had twelve points allotted to them for habit, 
freedom of bloom, adaptability for cutting, &c A Schedule 
will be filled up in the case of any good flower, showing the 
estimate formed of It by the Committee according to the 
number of points awarded. The Glassifleation Committee 
recommended the preparation and publication of a supple- 
mental catalogue during the coming summer, and it was 
referred to that Committee to prepare the same, with Mr. C. H. 
Payne as editor. The Schedule Revision brought up iheir 
report, showing the alterations and additions made in the 
Schedule of Prizes ; with the snm of £17 odd added. The 
OroQp CUiss has bean linercascd in bize, and the President, 
Sir Bdwin Saunders, gives a first priie of £15. Some new 
members were elected ; and the King's Lynn, and Haiifiax 
Chrysanthemum Societies were admitted to alHIittion. 

VISCEIiLANEOTJS SOOIETIBS: 

Bristol and Dlitrlct Gardanfln Mutual Unprove- 

ment AMOOiatlOII.— The fortnightly meeting was held at 
fit John's Parish Boom on Thuiaday, 92nd ult ; Mr. Chas. 
Lock presiding over a good attendance of members. The paper 
for the evening was furnished byMr. A. Moore-Sara, of Elmalde. 
Stoke Bishop, on " The pollen-grain and its fhnctions." With 
the help of a blackboard he made the snl^ect very interesting, 
tracing the varied notions an to the sexuality of flowers, from 
the time of Herodotus down to the 17th century; when 
in 1676 Dr. Grew, in a book on Plant Anatomy, laid down in 
definite terms the law of vegetative impregnation, accepted 
by botanists to-day, and in a greater or lesser degree under- 
stood by all present day gudeners. Dealing in detaU with 
the subject, he described the formation of the pollen, some of 
the many methods of distribution, and the processes through 
which it had to pass until fertilisation was complete. A short 
discussion foltowed, chiefly on the advisabUity of forming a 
Botany Olaas in connection with the Aasociation. 

Beading Oardenen' Mntoal Unproymnent-" Hor- 

ticultural Buildings" waa the subject of a paper read before 
the members of the above Association on the 26th ult, by 
Mr. G. H. Parsons, horticultural builder, Beading; who 
aaid that horticultural buUdingn are quite modem as com- 
pared with religious and domeitic buildings. Their necessity 
arose from the bringing home of plants and seeds that would 
not stand the rigoura of our climate. To prolong the season 
of fhiit. flowers, and vegetables, is also another reason for 
construction. After explaining the action of the rays of 
light passing through ghtss at various angles. Mr. Parsons 
passed on to the consideration of glass and roof angles, sites, 
forms of houses, heating, atsging, pathways, brickwork, 
timber. Ironwork, glass and glazing, painting, t/c. 



Answers to Correspondents. 

Abnormal Riciiaadia .cthiopica spathks : Tko», 
Thowpwn. These ocoorreDoes are oommon, due 
probably to more people coltivatiDff this i^t, 
and to toe lavith iise of manoree, which induces 
great vigour, that finds an outlet in redundant 
and hose-in-hose spathes. 

Cabnation Leaves with Parasitic Fungus 
THSBKON : W. O, R, The leaves are affected by 
the so-called Carnation Rust, Puooinia Dianthi. 
The ** teleutosporet " germinate on the host plant 
as soon as they are ripe ; the eerminating threads 
penetrate the stomata of tne leaves, and go 
through the circle of life again without any 
change of generation. The cultivator should 
therefore destroy the affected plants without 
loss of time by burning, or in the case of slightly 
affected ones, syringe them with sulphide of 
potassium ^oz to one gallon of hot water. 



Cyclamens Failing to Grow: E, A. A, The 
failure of the plants is due certainly to the 
improper kind of soil used, which is lacking 
in porosity, and oonsista of too large a propor- 
tion of loam in relation to the other inffredients. 
Moreover the loam is lacking in fibre ; nence its 
tendency to become sour. The apj^cation of 
manure at weekly intervals is uncalled for, and 
has had something to do with the failure of the 
plants ; and lastly, tiie temperature at night has 
been too high by 5** at the least ; and 70* by day 
is not always desirable in very dull days in 
winter. 

"Fungus" on Lawn: W, O, J. Not a fungus, 
for it is green. It is an Alga, known as Nostoa 
It grows in damp places. If on paths, the applica- 
tion of salt will kill it. On a lawn rake it of^ and 
if possible improve the 



Long -stemmed RasEs, La France: YT. D, 
These Roses are chieflv gn>^x^ *t Canterbury. 
They are by no means difncult to obtain. It is 
more a question of varieties suitable for the 
purpose. Mrs. John Laing, General Jacque- 
minot, Baroness Rothschild, Madame Gabnelle 
Luizet, Dupuy Jamain, and others, which 
naturally make long ffrowths before the flowers 
show themselves. There are two methods of 
securing such blooms—one is to plant in borders, 
and cultivate in the ordinary method. As soon 
as the flowers are over, the lights are sradually 
removed, and the plants ripened by early 
autumn, so as to admit of early winter pruning, 
and re-starting for another crop. These plants 
produce flowers in February and March. They 
must be early started in November, and grown on 
veiy steadily at the first. Pot-plants are also used, 
and can be started early or late. The great 
desideratum is to have thoroughly healthy and 
well-matured wood to oommenoe upon. The 
same plants serve year after year, and when 
once forced and ripened earl^, are naturally 
better suited for other ocoasioos, seeing that 
they have done their main growing and flowerins 
earlier than the ordinary plants. Plants potted 
up from the open are not suited for such toroing 
the same season. There is nothing special in 
their culture. Suitable varieties, and no hesitation 
in cutting away wood when securing the blooms, 
are the main features. The plants flower only 
once. 

MusA Ensete I a, R. p., Nice, Every species of 
Musa, on bearing fruit, loses the stem on which 
the bunch of fruits was produced, its place being 
taken by a sucker, or younff plant, wluch in most 
iustanoes is a year or older when the bunch 
emerges from the crown. The plant therefore 
does oot die, on the contrary it is perpetuated by 
the sucker or suckers. A root may be dug up 
and divided into as many pieces as there are 
suckers, developed or undeveloped. 

Names of Plants: CorrespondenU not answered 
in this issue are requested to be so good cls to 
consult the /oUowitig wumber.'—W, W, Chiefly 
garden hybrids hom Azalea amoena and A. obtusa. 
They may be hardy in the south-western counties. 
We cannot name the varieties. — E, F, A good 
variety of Cypripedium villosum and Dendrobium 
Findlayanum. — E. M,0, 1, Aspidium trifoliatum ; 
2, Cheilanthes elegans. — R, F. Asclepias 
curassavica, and not Euphorbia jacqninieflora, 
which is a very different and much more tender 
plant. — F. C, C, Miserable scraps, one is Ber- 
beris stenophyUa, the other broader-leaved one 
is B. DarwinL 

Opuntias with Brown Spdts : A, O. We take 
these appearances to be caused by punctures 
made by the plants' own spines, or those of other 
plants. If you find that tne brown spots become 
Urge and spreading, kindly send further 
specimens. 

Pelargonium Leaves >*aTn Punctures : X. J, R. 
The punctures may be caused by some insect, 
which mi|^t be caught at night by the %id of a 
lantern. You do not afford us the least scrap of 
information concerning your method of cultiva- 
tion, but judging from the weak, drawn cuttings 
sent with the note, it cannot be quite of the 
right sort. Cuttings taken from the plants are 
not likely to be of much service. Afford a more 
generous mode of cultivation ; let the plants 
enjoy the utmost amount of sunshine, and of 
fresh air in mUd weather ; and do not afford an 
excessive quantity of water to the soil or in the 



air of the house, and remember that the zonal 
Pelargonium is not a very tender nlant in this 
oounlry. In parts of Cornwall, ana Wales, and 
in Southern Ireland the plant lives out of doors 
the whole year. 

Rainfall for the South : B. L. The average 
has been for the past two years in most parts of 
the country, and especially in the west, below 
the normal. We would r^er you to the obser- 
vations on the weather, to be found in every 
issue of the Oardenen^ Chronicle, 

Shoots of Fruit Trees Intended to form 
Grafting Scions : L. A, W, It is quite time 
that these shoots were taken from the trees, 
laying them in thin lines on a cool border where 
the sun cannot reach them. They should be 
buried to two-thirds of their lenj^ and the soil 
dosed firmly about them. Grafting may be done 
in late March, and as late the second week in 
ApriL The right time depends on the latitude 
of tiie place, the further north the later. 

"Spot" on Grapes, and Spraying Mixtures: 
O, ff. We would not advise the use of the 
Bordeaux Mixture before the berries reach the 
size of Sweet Pea-seeds. Asapreoaution you should 
paint the hot-water pipes and walls with lime- 
wash containing *^ot w flowers-of -sulphur to the 
pailful of wash. The sulphur should, before it is 
added to the lime, be mixed into a thiddsh 
paste, otherwise it will float on the surface, and 
not be generally distributed throughout the wash. 
The fint dressing would preferably be one of 
sulphide of potassium, at the rate of half oa. to 
1 gallon of warm rain-water. The Bordeaux 
Mixture: To make the latter dissolve 6 lb. 
oopper sulphate in 1 gallon of hot-water, in an 
etfthenware or wooden vessel ; in another vessel 
slake 3 lb. of fresh lime in 1 gallon of water. 
Strain the latter, and add 20 ^^ulons of water. 
Now pour in the dissolved oopper-sulphate and 
mix thoroughly. A safe dilute tormula consists 
of 4 lb. of copper-sulphate, 4 lb. of fresh lime, 
and 50 gallons of water. This is quite effectual, 
and is preferable for use on tender plants under 
glass. No fungicide should be used after the 
berries are half -grown. We should imagine from 
what you tdl us, the roots of the Vine are in a bad 
state, and tJiat the soil has got into an unwhole- 
some condition. 

The Two Methods of Fruiting the Peach : 
/. T. The ** diseased '' portion of the unstopped 
Peach-shoot is the effect, really, of frost actins 
on immature wood. The spur of Peach-wood 
covered with bloom would be well-ripened, and 
not liable to this kind of injury. 

Tomato Seedlings going off: Oturdener, The 
result probably of the crowding of the plants in 
the seed-pots and too humid an atmosphere. 
They are much drawn. The obvious cure is to 
sow thinhr, prick off quickly, grow the plants 
from the firat close to the glass, afford air when- 
ever it is safe so to do, and let the surroundings 
lean to the dry side. 

Vegetation for Covering Steep Banks : A, B.C. 
You cannot have better plants for this purpose 
than Saxifraga hypnoides, S. trifurcata, and 
S. decipiens. The plants are of low growth, 
hardy, and evergreen, soon covering the soil ; 
and providing moisture is not very deficient, 
spresd far and wide. The best time to plant is 
August and September. It is necessary to 
remove the flower-stalk as soon as season of 
flowering is past, or the object for which they 
were planted wUl be lost. 

OoMMUKiCATiOKS Rbckivbd.— Dr. BonavU.— R L. C— A. P. 
—A- 0. P.-H. A- O.— W. B. H.— D. T. P.— R. P. B.— 
H. H. T.— O. W.— C. T. D.-H. O.-H. C.^J. 8.— W. H. W. 
F. B.-B. J. 

Drawings Rkceivbd :— O. B. M. 



ContiBaed Increase in the Gircnlatioa of the 
•• GABBBVBB8' CEBOHICIS." 

IMPORTANT TO AOVERTISERa— TJU FuUUksr hoi 

tk§ stUis^tetion qf €mnowuing that tk§ dfculatUm <4 ihit 
"Gairdtmm^ ChiVftMt" hat, tinot tk§ ndnction in the 
priot <t/tk§ pqp«r, 

TREBLED. 



Adtmiimn am rsmindtd that tk§ " ChrtmieU** Hreutatts among 
OouMTBT OnrrLCMav, avd all Oi.amm or Oakobhsm' 
AMD QAMDEM-tormas at Aoim, that Uhasa spteiaUg largt 

WOMMtaW AMD OOUMTXAL ClBOULATIOV, Olid Aot U U 
tc^ w h rt m m i« a22 tk« priiiofoMiI TjOrariet. 



{For Markets and Weather ^ see p, xiv.) 
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NATURE AND HORTICULTURE. 

rilHBRE is much more affinity existing be- 
■^ tween these than is likely to occur to the 
thoughtless mind. I am strongly of opinion that 
the highest efforts of gardening genius, of what 
may be termed horticultural intellect, have 
been inspired by the teachings of beneficent 
Nature. Even in the direction of floral 
arrangements, the picturesque, effective group- 
ings of plants and flowers, and above all, of 
ornamental foliage or flowering trees within 
the ever-delightful garden domain, we have 
derived from Nature our noblest conceptions. 
We find that she is always a generous giver ; 
that she is effusive in her vegetative and floral 
affluence ; but though she gives us vast masses 
of colour, those brilliant revelations (of what 
can be effected in certain situations by one 
ineffably luminous hue), are always adequately 
modified by dense, shadowy masses of environ- 
ing green. Here, then, is a memorable artistic 
lesson imparted to us by the Creator through 
the medium of his most tangible and realisable 
creation, for the formation of an almost ideal 
garden, which will charm us not less by its 
brightness, than soothe us by its shade. This 
was the garden of man's earthly paradise as 
pictured by Milton, who could feel intensely 
what he was unable to behold ; and the love 
of peaceful, shadowy scenes, with their tran- 
quiliaing umbrageousness, which is a memory of 
Eden, adheres to us still. The brave Campion, 
one of the fairest of all our woodland flowers. 



which not seldom illuminates in winter the 
desolate waysides wherever the slightest pro- 
tection from the storm can be obtained, is in 
summer the central glory of our Scottish glens ; 
but its environment is always of a strongly 
contrasted character, dark green and purple 
shades predominating, to give its radiant pic- 
tures their adequate influence on the Nature- 
loving mind. So also with the beautiful wild 
Hyacinth (Scilla nutans), whose effect is so 
marvellous in the woods in fragrant May, and 
of which Alexander Smith, in his finest lyrical 
poem, has so expressively sung : — 

*' O, fair the lightly-sprinkled waste, 
0*er which a laughing shower has raced : 

0, fair the April shoots ! 
O, fair the woods on summer days, 
When a blue hyaointhine blsze 

Is dreaming round the roots ! " 

I sometimes think, but perhaps 1 am too 
exacting, that if the word '^haze" had been 
instinctively substituted by this gifted singer 
for the term which ends the penultimate line, 
the passage I have quoted would have been 
even more expressive. 

Nature does not exhibit her brightest floral 
possessions or most artistic creations as our great 
rosarians do, though there are manifest signs 
of a revolution in this special department 
of emulous activity. It is rarely that she 
gives us flowers without foliage, excepting 
perhaps among the African or Arabian desert 
sands. But in every region which is adequately 
watered by the generous rains of heaven, and 
on which the glorious sunlight shines; where 
the '* parent of day'* is not a veritable tyrant, 
seeking like a certain roaring lion recorded in 
Revelation, what he may devour, or at any 
rate, consume ; in those blessed regions of 
profuse vegetation the fairest flowers find amid 
their romantic surroundings a wealth of gracious 
shade. In my own garden I have made every 
provision for this requirement, which is as 
requisite for our mental and physical natures 
as it is for the vitality (as well as the adornment 
through exquisite colorative contrast) of the 
trees and flowers. We are often recommended 
by professional cultivators not to plant flowers 
beneath trees, but I have invariably grown 
Violas in such positions with splendid results ; 
there in the grateful shade they last for years, 
and blossom abundantly, while many of their 
number, exposed to the glaring sun, have 
drooped and died. 

In the woods which adorn the northern 
region of this picturesque parish, the odorous 
Woodbine and many varieties of the wild Rose 
grow up the trees to a marvellous elevation, 
and form, during the period of floral fruition, 
exceedingly beautiful and striking effects. 
Such pictures I have endeavoured, not without 
success, to reproduce in my garden, which 
seems specially adapted by Nature and art to 
fulfil the aspirations of the noblest climbing 
flowers. Therein the lovely Eckford Sweet 
Peas, the great Nasturtium, Tropaeolum specio- 
sum, and T. canariense (as I have indicated in 
a previous article), blossom with almost tropical 
luxuriance on venerable trees, often at a height 
of 15 feet ; Linaria Cymbalaria, with its lilac 
and white flowers, entirely covers the northern 



wall, where it has the close companionship of 
Geranium Robertianum. The other walls of 
the garden being festooned with Roses of 
aspiring tendencies, among which the most 
conspicuous are L'Ideal, Madame Pierre 
Cochet, William Allen Richardson, Madame 
Alfred Carri^re, Bouquet d'Or. Turner's bril- 
liant Crimson Rambler, Niphetos, and climbing 
Perle des Jardins. The Tree Fuchsia grows 
and flowers at the head of the garden, aa if it 
breathed the atmosphere of Chili or Peru. 
This is a native of South America, and always 
is most gracious on the confines of the sea. 

Among the greatest natural adornments of 
our gardens are the flowering trees ; especially 
the Almond, the Apple, the snow-white Cherry, 
with its Hawthorn fragrance, and the double- 
flowering Peach. The horticultural art becomes 
the reverential inspiration of Nature, when we 
contemplate the refinement and the glory of 
these. David B, WiHiarmtan, 



TWO GOOD LONG-KEEPING 

PEARS. 

I HAVE recently seen some good late Pears 
noticed in the Oardenera* Chronicle, but no mention 
has been made of Nouvelle Fulvie, and only a line 
devoted to Josephine de Malines, two of our best 
winter fmics. Nouvelle Fulvie does not excel in 
all kinds of soil and localities. At Syon the soil is 
not just of the right sort for fruit-trees, yet this 
variety succeeds where others falL Again at 
Teddington, the late Mr. Blackmore sayi, in 
Hogg's Fruit Manual, it is not a good Pear. I 
admit that the fruit is not of handsome form, bat 
that is not of much consequence when its keeping 
and eating qualities are taken into account. 

The variety was raised by M. Gr^goire, of 
Jodoigne, in Belgium, nearly fifty years ago, so that 
it is not new, and I wonder that with the scarcity 
of late and good Pears it is not more commonly 
planted, as even in a light soil the fruits keep 
well into February. Owing to the heat and 
drought of the last two seasons, our Pears have 
not kept so long as usuaL This variety is of 
middle size, in shape pyriform, with the skin of a 
dark green tint, becomiDg of a dull yellow hue with 
faint crimson markings. In sunnier countries than 
ours it is much more highlv coloured. In shape 
the fruit is rather irregular, and on bashes and 
pyramids it has not a taking appearance ; although 
the flavour is good, with a flesh very juicy and 
melting, free of grittiness. The tree is of compact 
growth at Syon, bat in a more loamy soil it is apt 
to be more irregular. The variety rarely fails to 
bear a crop, whether as pyramid, bush, or wall- 
tree, and is not at all a shy bearer grown as a cordon. 
The fruiUi come large and shapely on a tree on our 
west and south walls. The variety does well in the 
Messrs. Bunyard's Allington Nursery, and with Mr. 
G. Woodward, Barham Court, Maidstone. 

I should note that Mr. Turton, in the Oardenenl' 
Chronicle, p. 29, remarked on the value of Pear 
Josephine de Malines, though he only gives its 
name. The variety is better known than Nouvelle 
Fulvie, and will need but few words from me. The 
fruit is of medium size, with a yellow rind when 
ripe ; dehciously perfumed, very jaioy, and one of 
the sweetest of Pears, and of rich flavour. The 
variety does well on the Qainoe, and though 
deserving of a place on a wall in the colder parts 
of the country, it is valuable as a pyramid in the 
southern and western counties. At Syon the tree 
grows somewhat straggling, but it crops well when 
the head is kept open ; as a wall tree it bears freely 
even when young. The fruit is in season from 
January to May ; the variety is a good wall 
Pear in the north. It was pat into oommeroe in 
1890. I cannot say that it is a success ss a cordon 
at Syon. O, Wythfs, Syon Hou9e Garden*, Brtntford, 
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■oil to tbe depth of seyerml feet, and the intense 
heat and aridity of the air seared and withered up 
all vegetatioa. Both months had the highest 
maximum temperatures of which I have any 
records ; that of July being only fractionally below 
80% and thftt of August being 8P. The diurnal 
raqge was frequently 30*" to 40' for many conse- 
cutive di^. In some oases deciduous trees cast 
their leaves in August, leaving their branches bare 
of all semblance of foliage, and the lawns became 
indistinguishable in oolour from the high roads. 
Under such conditions all summer-flowering plants 
were, of course, hopelessly handicapped. 

The autumn was generallv favourable, but we 
suffered much from artiflcially-oreated fogs. The 
rainfall for the year was 19 '98 in. Theaverage maxi- 
mum 60"* ; the absolute maximum being 93% and 
the absolute minimum 15° (December, 1899). On 
forty-six days during the year the shade tempera- 
ture reached 80*", which is fully twice the average 
number of days on which such high temperatures 
are annually reached. 

We had one exceptional maximum shade-reading 
of 65** on February 1 1. The long protracted drought, 
which had lasted for two and a half yean, was 
broken up early in November by copious rains. 

I noticed duriog October and December that the 
area afflicted by artificially -made London smoke 
fogs had extended several miles westward. Pre- 
viously I bad sometimes noticed distinct yellowness 
in the fogs, and consequent less of light, but never 
until the October of 1899 had a genuine dry emoke 
fog reached out so many miles. In December the 
same abomination was inflicted upon us again and 
again. During the past winter (189^1899) no 
excessive frost occurred, the lowest temperature, 
21% being in March. Hence I have not to record 
any losses among the doubtfully hardy plants. 

Among the new or rare plants which flowered 
with me this past year, I may mention a gigantic 
Crinum which came to me under the very good 
descriptive name of "csMnpanulatum." [This is far 
removed from the C. campanulatum of Herbert.] 
It is an undescribed species allied to C. latifolium. 
Crinum Wimbushi, another species allied toC. pauci- 
floram, butmorefloriferous; coming from KotaKota 
by Lake Nyaasa. Crinum Yemense, a good thing, and 
new I believe to Britiih though not to continental 
garden! ; this shows alliance with C. brachynema, 
and ia at least as hardy as C. Moorei, if not quite 
hardy. Hymenocallis *' Daphne," a splendid 
hybrid raised by Mr. Van Tubergen, of Haarlem. 
This is distinct from H. macrostephana, and is one 
of the finest forms in the whole genus. Hymeno- 
callis schizostephana, a new species of which you 
have already published a description, and of which 
I am sending you a figure. Hj^line Worsleyi, a 
new species in a genus hitherto considered mooo- 
typic. Zephyrites elliptica, a new specimen sub- 
generically distinct from the Mexican Zephyranthes 
macrosiphon. Habranthus advenum, a species 
common for many years in catalogues, but which 
appears very difficult to flower in this climate ; 
this September a couple of bulbs flowered in the 
open. Hippeastrum organense and H. Correiensis, 
two interesting epiphytes from the Organ Moun- 
tains, highly prized in the days when Mrs. Bury 
compiled her Hexandrian Plants^ but long since 
lost. These flowered freely. Lycoris cyrtanthi- 
flora, a new species allied to L. sanguinea. Callis- 
psyche mirabilis, this has been known for thirty 
years, but is still very rare, and is new to my 
collection. Brodisea (Triteleia) aurea, a delicately 
minute species, but of considerable hardyness. 
After being treated as a hardy plant throughout 
the winter, it flowered in the open in May. The 
foliage will withstand 17° of frost without damage. 

Among those plant-monstrosities which occur 
from time to time, and which furnish opportunities 
for the perpetuation of such divergencies from the 
type, I may mention during the past year observing 
a flower of Iris chinensis with four falls and four 
standards ; a flower of Brunsvigia Josephinse with 
ten segments and ten stamens ; and also a flower 



of Agapanthus umbellatus with twelve segments 
and stamens, but apparently only one style. This 
latter, on being self- fertilised, however, produced 
two distinct fruits, from which it would appear 
that there must have really been two styles co- 
hering. I have cultivated Agapanthus umbellatus 
for a number of years, but have never succeeded in 
raising fertile seeds. The so-ci^ed seedling forms 
common on the Continent seem to be seedlings of 
another species of Agapanthus, being hardy, and 
much dwarf er, and narrower in the leaf; these 
also seed with me. Iris tuberosa must be ranked 
as hardy ; this April its flowers expanded in 
perfection after a frosty night. £ucharis Lehmanni 
has proved itself ti be a *' good " species, as it comes 
true from seed ; the seedlings flowered two yean 
from sowing. Brodisaa (Triteleia) Sellowiana, a 
new species, showing an alliance with B. uniflora. 
This is a single-flowered species of a brilliant 
chrome-yellow colour, and, if sufficiently hardy, 
will make a splendid companion for R uniflora. 

Among seeds raised for purposes of determination 
and comparison, I may mention those of Hymeno- 
callis speciosa, Acis aatnmnalis, and Lycoris cyr- 
tanthiflora. The seeds of this latter plant are not 
true to the descriptions given of Lyooris seeds, so 
that unless some mistake has arisen in past times 
it would seem that we have more than one genus 
indnded under Lyooris. 

Many Amaryllids are of great value for outside 
decorative effect during summer and early autumn. 
Among such I may mention Crinum Moorei, which, 
if given a shady position under big trees, and pro- 
tected from wind, blooms in perfection and lasts 
far longer than under glass. Among the Lycoris 
which have been in the open ground for five years, 
L. squamigera again produced over 100 flower- 
scapes (avera^^ing from five to eight flowers to the 
scape), and L. cyrtanthiflora, eight scapes. This 
latter species is not, however, suited for outside 
work, as it is not effective, and the flowers bleach 
in a single day. L. aurea and L. radiata both, 
failed to flower. My Brunsvigias were very dis- 
appointing last summer, not more than one in eight 
flowering. I cannot account for this in any way. 
I certainly think that Lycoris squamigera has 
proved itself to be a good garden plant, at any rate 
on dry soils. It flowers about the middle of 
August, and the flowering season lasts fully three 
weeks. Amaryllis flowers directly the Lycoris are 
over, so that a border containing both these bulbs 
should give nearly two months consecutive display of 
bloom. A. Worsley, JfandevUle HouAtf Idtworth, 
February, 1900. 



NOTES ON SOME PHASES IN 

TOMATO CULTIVATION. 

I VENTURE to think I need make but little 
apology in offering to the readers of the Oardeners^ 
Chronicle a few remarks drawn from experience in 
the cultivation of this fruit, more especially in view 
of the ever increasing interest taken in its pro- 
duction in this country, with the laudable hops 
that, ere long, we shall be able to put on the 
market a sufficient quantity of first- class English 
fruit adequate to meet all demands, and thus render 
ourselves independent of the foreign producers, who 
now send us such vast quantities yearly, lacking 
alike good appearance, flavour, and wholesomeness. 

Few, I imagine, will venture to deny that the 
present-day Tomato culture in England for market 
purposes is unsatisfactory. It seems impossible 
that any uniform practice can be successful if 
carried out in all soils and districts alike, and 
yet a follow-my-neighbour method is very much in 
evidence, which frequently leads to unsatiifactory 
results. Hard-and-fast rules are of very little 
value to any grower ; and rather than adhere to 
these, I would advise him to study the nature of 
the soil and climate of his district, and by tentative 
experiments attempt to find the best meUiods by 
which remunerative crops can be produced. 



FiBLD Cultivation, 

An interesiiog paper appeared in this journal cm 
September 30 last, page 257, on this subject, 
followed, in subsequent numbers, by oommenti on 
the same by various writers. Doubtless such culti- 
vation in England is highly to be desired ; at the 
same time, I do not think writers have, as yet, 
quite bridged over the difficulties attending it. 
Would it pay ? is the primary question to be asked. 
To this question I do not hesitate to reply — I do not 
think it would pay. Some of the correspondents 
have, I think, clearly and truly pointed out that it 
is of little use planting in the open other than 
strong plants out of 5inch pots. I do not say that 
the bottom bunches of fruit should be "set," 
because when this is the case, I have frequently 
found that such fruit rarely sw^s to its natural 
size. Well, at the lowest estimate we have 7,000 
plants to the acre, which, of course, entails cost of 
7,000 pots, and 7,000 sticks to support the plants 
in the open. In addition to these drawbacks, 
there is the cost of the erection of house or frame 
* room for the rearing of the young plants, and the 
risks attending a wet season and consequent 
disease. But, to my mind, the cost of labour would 
be by far the heaviest item of all, and under this 
head not a word is written by any of the corre- 
spondents, although estimates are given of probable 
returns. Let any advocate of field cultivation 
calculate the cost of labour required in the cultiva- 
tion of an acre of out-door Tomatos, which includes 
during six months, rearing, affording water, 
weeding the land, pruning, gathering and packing, 
tying, &c., and I will be bound to say the results 
will somewhat surprise him. Profits would doubt- 
less accrue were the estimates of from 5 to 8 lb. 
per plant reached, but in my humble opinion th& 
lowest figure is much too high to name as that to 
be obtained over a lai^ area. Individual plants, 
we all know, in a garden will sometimes yield more 
than 8 lb. of ripe fruit, but it is a very different, 
matter when the yield of a large area has to be 
taken into consideration ; and I fear that in too 
many cases estimates are based upon the yield of 
these carefully cultivated garden plants. Then as 
to prices : I should consider a grower uncommonly 
lucky if he could obtain an average of 3(f. per lb. 
for the whole produce of an acre of Tomatos. My 
experience teaches me that after deducting carriage, 
conmiissioo, and other expenses, IcL per lb. would 
be much nearer the mark. 

Small Holdings. 

Instead of attempting, on any extended scale, 
the field cultivation of the Tomato, I would rather 
be inclined to advocate a system of encouragement 
being held out to cottagers and holders of allot- 
ments to cultivate the plant on a scale however 
individually smalL U this were done, and an 
organised system of buying and forwarding to 
market established, great benefit would be derived 
by the populations of those counties of England 
best suited to the industry, and would, to a great 
extent, free us from the purchasing of the — in many 
'ways — objectionable produce of foreigu countries. 
I have written the above in the belief that it is 
vastly easier for the cottager to keep the few 
plants he grows in health, and induce them to 
yield a much heavier crop per plant, than it is for 
the big grower with his tens of thousands. 

It has been said that the peasantry of France 
made the Suez Canal by purchasing shares with 
money saved from the sale of eggs and otiier 
commodities, the produce of their small holdings ; 
and in former years — whatever it may be now — it 
is well known that all the tea imported into 
England and other countries from China was 
produced in the same way. No such system has 
its counterpart in England, although equally 
favourable opportunities present themselves — a 
state of things greatly to be deplored. Tens of 
thousands of oottage-gardens and small holdings 
now half cultivated or totally neglected in the 
Tomato producing counties of England might, by 
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tbe coltivatioa of the plant, be auda to yield a 
rereDiie alike benefioal to their ownen and tbe 
connttT at Urge. 

Bmt Vahhtier to Grow. 
I think it ii almnt futile to advocate any 
particnlM variety or Tuiatiea, aa thoie well adapted 
to one eUu ol loil might be worthleiB, or almoet so, 
wbeo planted on another. I will only add on thin 
head tliattbe mnoh deipieed "Old JUd"iB none 
the wone, oo moit loili, for being doapiied. It« 
appeamnoe may Dot be liked on the Ubiet of tbe 
wealthy, bot He "letting" qnalitiee, rich colour, 
and fine fiavoar do not luffer on Uiat aacconnt, 
provided alwaye that a good " itraio " becoltirated. 
Each grower, however, mnat Sod oqt for himMit 
by expericnoe wUah variety beet auita hi« conditione 
of Mil and climate. 



ZYGOPETALUM BALLI, 

OcR illustration [Sg. 47) repreeenta a flower of ■ 
remaikable Zygopelalam, sbowa by Q. Shorland 
Ball, Eaq., Asbford, Wilmtlow (gr., Mr. Gibbon), 
nnder the above name, at the meeting of tbe Boyal 
Hortienltural Sooiety, February 27, when it was 
voted an Award of Merit. No information was 
given about the plant, and only a single ttower was 
shown ; it is, therefore, only possible to ffuess at 
the habit of the plant, which is probably of the 
Z. rostratnm section. The ground colour of the 
flower i* white, the greater pirt of the surface of 
the sepals being tinged with rose-purple. The 
inner portions of the petals and the area of tbe lip 
■urrounding the callns are blotched with bright 
nwe-porple. It is a ver^ahowy and diitioot flower. 



Flavodr is Tomatos. 
Notwithstanding all that has bsen said and 
written reguding the relative flavour in the 
different varietiee, I do not know it any f^reat 
difTerenoe would exist were they all grown under 
■imilsr oonditions. That various couditiona of one full of interest 



RAISING ALPINE PLANTS FROM 

SEEDS. 

Taia subject, wbieh Mr. H. Correvon haa io- 

trodnoed in the Qardaien' CKroiwU, p. S4, ii 

grower* of theee plants. 



culture affects the flavour in the fruit, there can be 
Uttle doubt 1 and at least two of tbe most potent 
factor* in mining the flavour of the Tomato are the 
exoBBsive use of unpurilied, and for that matter 
porified mannre, and tbe barbarous habit of 
denuding the plant to a great extent of its foliage 
dnring all steges of its growth. The finest 
flaioured Tomatos I aver tasted wera from stray 
plants growing by the side of a jnngle.psth in India. 
The aeeda had, by some means, evidently found 
their way from some planter's garden, and ger- 
minated during the rainy season, but tbe plants at 
the time of my gathering the fruits had been 
without any noiiture save dew for two monthe at 
leaet. The fruits were small, but tbe Savour was 

1 have oftea wondered under what conditions of 
•oil tbe Tomato is found in a wild state. Can it be 
that its habitat i* gritty or itony ground, or rocky 
mountain sIoms ! lu loa^, almost Gbreleai roots 
s e em s , in England, to ramble with delight in rubble 
of any kind. J. Loicrie. 



Unfortanately for wonld-tn growers is lowland 
gardens, the information oonoeraing the sowings 
of freah seeds, and the results obtained there- 
from, do not hold out ronch greater hope of aucoess 
than we have experienced in the past. There 
in jnat this difficnlty of "fresh seeds," i.e., quite 
new ones, and the knowledge that you really 
poBieat them. Particularly would genuinely freah 
seeda be highly valued by present-day growers of 
alpine planta. The rarer species of Audrosacee for 
example, which are not only difficult to collect in 
good condition for traniplaoting, but mnoh more 
difficult to get through to their intended destina- 
tion in a satisfaotory condition. Faalts of packing, 
length of time in transit, and delay between the 
uprooting and ultimate despatch, all play a part in 
renderingdiflionltieaeveu morediflicnltetilL Some 
of these delays may be inevitable, while others 
certunly might be modified ; and it is in theee cir- 
cnmitances that good seeds of many alpines would 
prove a great boon h> man; cultivators. 
Tbe alpine Pinks, the dwarfer tufted species, 



as, for iutaiiee, D. n^lectus, are to desirable 
that yard-wide palohe* on the rookery would be 
welcome ; yet such masses are never saen in 
gaiden*. Seed of theee Pinks, in oommoo witb 
many members of the Caryophyllen, Icee none of 
their fertility by being kept for a year nnder 
oool uniform conditions, even in ordinary paper 
paoketi ; and it J* to be deplored that good vege- 
tative seed* are not fortbooming in greater qnantity, 
particularly aa the plants, the older tufts especially, 
do not lend themselves kindly to digging up and 
transplantation. Some failure* of plant* to grow 
are the direct ontoome of sending the plants late 
in the year, whmi there is little hope of new 
roots being made, and of the plant beooming estab' 
liihed. The same plante arriving in this country 
in August, or early in Ssptember, would hai>e 
better chanoes of surviving. Broadly speaking, 
Crucifera. Compoeites, Umbellifen, and Legominose 
plante offer but few difficulties in the matter of 
seeds and plant-raiting from seeds, not a few of 
the plant* seeding qnite freely in British garden*. 
It i* a different matter with Primulas, Androsaoes, 
Anemones, Lc, the last-named of these in not a 
few rpsciea or their varieties, appearing rapidly to 
lose their powers ot germinating. This is so fully 
recognised In the commoner garden kinds, a* A. 
coronaria, fte., that a distinct recommendatitm to 
"sow as soon aa ripe," aooompanie* any r«fereDce 
to iai*ing the plant* from aeed*. In tbe c**e of 
A. alpina and its sulphur form, the failnres ar« 
greater than the lueoesaes, so far as raising plants 
from imported seeds is ooncemed. Home-saved 
sBods germinate well and freely, and each year 
this important fact is more reaDgnised. 

In the case of Primulas, I have had exceptian* 
from the rule conoerDing fresh seeds. The expe- 
rience was quite new to me at the time, and I had 
kept the seed*, which were origtMtUy of my own 
saving, upwards of six yean, in an ordinary 
paper packet, but in a plaoe where atmoipherio 
conditions wera fairly nniform. Not expecting the 
results that followed, I pat iced into a 48-pot 
that wonld have bees enough to have sown 
half-a-dozen pota 6 inches across. In three weeks 
from the time ot sowing, several hundreds of 
young plants a^wared. Cyclamen seed, whtoh I 
kept for 11 or 12 years, 1 am not quite sure which, 
germinated in the proportion of 90 per cent, in just 
the usual length ol time that new seeds require, 
viz., six weeks. Uo the other hand, seeds of 
.\udiericuma, taken from bursting capeolea, and 
sown at once by me, did not germinate tor two 
years, some of the same cr^, sown later by soma 
months, germinating thickly at tbe same time. 

Snow covering for leeds is a thing usually 
out of the reach of those in English lowland 
gurdeni- Doubtle**, such a perfectly protective 
coveriog ia required by many alpinea, not merely 
as a coveriog, but as afTording moisture. It is 
probable that tbe uniform degree ' ot moiatare 
afforded by snow, and ito long continuance, ataisted 
those Gentians aitd Primulas which Mr. Correvon 
assert* "all germinated at one time." At mnch 
loner leveli, and without tbe snow, it is not easy 
to imitate the uniformly moist state without 
creating a moss-covered surface. The only thing 
I know of, and I have many times tried it with fair 
succees, is coooa-nnt fibre. This oiateria] retains 
moisture, and it may be moistened from below 
without producing the bad results, eg., sonmess 
ot soil, &c., that follow a similar practice when 
soil is so moistened. In the case of very minnte 
and choice seeds, I tavonr tbe folbwiug aa a mean* 
ot retaining uniformity of moialar« :— Let a5-indi 
pot be placed iuBida an 8 inch one, so low that the 
smaller pot is 1 inch below the larger one, to allow 
of a sheet of glass or slate being pot over the top ; 
then let the intervening space be filled with ooooa- 
nut fitoe refuse or fine coal-ashes, and the inner pot 
for tbe seeds, filled to the extent of one-third with 
crocks, and the remainder with the oocoa-nat fibre 
refuse, made firm by ramming it with another pot. 
By plugging the hole in the larger pot with cunaiit, 
a water-tight condition is aeonred, tbe spaoe batsroen 
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the two pota to be afterwurde retained for lapply- 
ing moistare. A little watckf olneee will keep this 
to about the height of the crookn, which will affivrd 
all the moiitiire necessary. Seeds that are but 
lightly covered, or not oovered at all, require much 
care, and much loss is the result of careless or 
indifferent watering overhead, and not a little by 
over drynees, particularly when the sides of the 
pots are exposed to external conditions. On the 
other hand, in view of the long season required by 
aome seeds to germinate, and the waste of time 
when failure enauee, it is quite worth while to call 
in the aid of the microscope to decide, if possible, 
the fertility of the seeds. This is most helpful in 
-the case of purchased seeds, and those poa o es ei ng 
even a smidl knowledge of the varying charac- 
teristics of such seeds will find it of much service. 
JT. JeMnSt Hampton Hill. 



The Week's Work. 



Book Notice. 



The Botanists of Philadelphia and their 

Work. By John W. Harahberger, Ph.D. 
(PhHadelpbia, 1899.) 

Thb first thing that strikes the reader who has 
only a very general acquaintance with American 
botany is the large number of devotees of the 
<imabUi8 »eieiUia here enumerated. It must be 
remembered, however, that Philadelphia, for the 
purpoaea of thia volume, comprises a radius of 
60 miles from the centre of the city, and that the 
list begins with James Logan (1699), and com- 
prises records of all those now living. It is difii- 
oult to review a book of so varied a character as 
this, but we may say that the reader interested in 
^rtieulture or botany will highly appreciate the 
details here given of the eariy history of botany in 
the United States, and of the various gardens and 
other institutions which have from time to time 
been established. 

The biographical details relating to the botanists 
will be read with the greatest interest, though the 
<jualifications for entry of some seem to be rather 
meagre. 

The materials here afforded for the gradaal 
•evolution of a new national type are valuable. One 
gentleman, for instance, bom in Philadelphia, 
comes of German ancestry on the father's side ; 
whilst on the mother's side— Scotch, Irish, Eng- 
lish, and Sclavic elements, have intervened. Many 
others, on the contrary, remained Britons though 
they have crossed the sea, and technically adopted 
another nationality. 

One of the most interesting biographical sketches 
is that of our old correspondent. Prof. Meehan : — 
*< He was born at Potter's Bar in 1826, and was at 
one time an alunmus of the Royal Gardena, Kew. 
It ia claimed for him that, when about thirteen 
yeara of aaie, he succeeded in hybridising (cross- 
breeding) the Fuchsia for the first time, producing 
41 race which he named St. Clair. Mr. Meehan 
•emigrated in 1848, and from that time to this has 
poured forth an uninterrupted series of interesting 
obaervationa, which it is to be hoped he may be able 
to collect and co-ordinate. As a dtiaen of Phila- 
delphia, Mr. Meeb«i has also been a most valuable 
worker. Many improvements, such as the estab- 
lishment of numerous small parks (some of historical 
interest), being due to his energy. At the same 
time he has built up a nursery at Germantown, of 
which it is said in no other place are American 
trees and shrubs raised in such quantites. 

These few particulars, which are all that our 
limitations allow ua to give, will ahow what a 
valuab'e contribution to the botanical history of 
the district Dr. Harshberger has made. His book 
is indispensable to those who want to refer to the 
life-histories of the botanists, and to gain an insight 
into the numerous botanical establishments of the 
State, past and present. 



THB HABDY ntXTIT GABDBV. 

By A. Wabd, Oirdeiiflr, Stoke Bdith Fwk« Hersford. 

Orchards. —When the treea in orcharda are grown 
in the form of bushes and nyramids, any pruning 
that is found necessary should be carried out upon 
the same lines as those adopted in the prunine of 
treea in the garden. If space will admit (ana an 
allowance should always be made for it when plant- 
ing), the branches should be allowed to extend 
outwardly aa well aa in an upward direction, ao 
that ultimately the crowns wiU be spread widely. 
To thia end, the points of the main branches need 
only to be tipped, until such time as the trees en- 
croach upon each other. When that should occur, 
the approaching branches must be more eeverely 
out Mok. Pears and Apfdes cultivated in this 
manner produce an abundance of fine, clean fruits, 
if crowding of the main branches be avoided. 
Bushes, &c., which are crowded in regard to the 
inner branches of the crowns should have theae 
reduced in number, in order to let light into the 
centre. In the case of Plums, the vnod may be 
left somewhat more thickly, bullfinches and tom- 
tits, ko,, usually devour the flower^buds lai^y 
when the trees are situated in a quiet orchard. Or- 
chards are not now so often planted with standard 
trees in the vicinity of the kitchen as was formerly 
the case, bushes and pyramids having superseded 
them. Where, however, orchards of standarids exist, 
the trees will need but a cursory examination if 
they are annually accorded proper attention ; but 
if neglected, they will require a thorough and 
careful pinning. There is a tendency, now that 
sardeners are taking greater interest in hardy 
fruit-cnlture, to prune too much, with the result 
that the fruit crop is greatly reduced in quantity, 
and the health of the trees injured. The 
granting of Certificates by the Hereford County 
Council topruners who can prove to the satisfaction 
of a qualified examiner, by practical demonstra- 
tion, that they are competent, is a step in the right 
direction, and only snon men should be employed 
by those requiring the services of a tree-pruner. 
At present the supply is not equal to the demand, but 
this is a matter that will be remedied in the course 
of time. Odier counties in which fruit is largely 
grown would do well to take a hint. The heads 
of neglected trees should be carefully thinned 
out, and crossing and interlacing branches re- 
moved; but the removal of large limbs should, 
if possible, be avoided. When such amputation is 
inevitable, let the wounds be painted over 
of a lead colour as soon as dry. Neglected 
trees frequently become infested with injurious 
insects, and with moss and lichens ; and in 
some parts Misleto is often allowed to sap the 
energies of the trees unduly. This parasite can soon 
be destroyed by cutting out every srowth seen. 
The best insecticide is caustic soda waw, previously 
mentioned, applied by means of an ordinary garden 
engine and a length of indiambber tubing, fitted 
with a sprayer, so as to reach the topmost 
branches of the trees. This kind of work ia moat 
effectually carried out on a calm day. Another 
ffood remedy to uae againat lichen and insects is to 
dust the trees when damp with fresh lime. If the 
land is impoverished let a dressing of farmyard or 
of artificial manure, be placed on the area in which 
are the roots, and lightly dig the land, taking care 
to chop up the turf in the case of orcharda under 
grass. 

PlumB and Damsons are likewise' the better for a 
periodical thinning of the branches; young 
standards not being overlooked. All the whip-like 
growths should be shortened back, these generallv 
coming to grief when fruit-laden if left at fuU 
length. In orchards under turf the latter should 
be dug up for a distance of not less than 3 feet 
from the stems. 

THB KITOUKN QABDEK. 



By A. OBAnuw, 



, Oardener to Oapftain HoLFoan, Wtstoablrt, 
Tttbory, Oloooastsithire. 



Asparagui, — In making a new plantation, a 
situation well open to the sun and not too much 
exposed to the wind should be selected for its site. 
The land should be drained with pipe or rubble 
drains, trenches dug out as for Celery, and a thick 
layer of farmyard-manure placed at the bottom, and 
ike soil returned to the trench. Soil of a very stiff 
nature should be made suitable by adding sand and 



road-scrapings to the staple, Ac., and be left exposed 
tothe weather till the bemnning of the month of 
April, and after being scuffled, should be made level 
and well trodden re^^larly all over, in readineaafor 
plantinff. Two-year-old aeedlings of either the 
Giant, Connover's Colossal, and Argenteuil should 
be procured and placed a distance of 2 feet apart, 
the roots spread out horizontally and regularly, 
and then covered with sandy loam of good quality, 
and in such a manner that the crowns may be 
brought about 3 inches under the surface. Aa 
Aaparagus-roota are injured by exposuro to the air, 
the plants should be transferrod from one situation 
to another without needleaa loas of time. Good 
heada will be obtained if none ia taken till the fourth 
year. Many gardeners adhere to the older method 
of cultivating this plant in beds of not leaa than 
4 feet wide, with alleya 2 feet wide running 
between. The produce grown in thia manner 
ia of middling aixe, the edible part greener, and 
flavour moro delicate than that grown in any 
other manner. In propariuff auch beda, the sou 
shoukl be dug out 3 feet deep, some famota or 
brushwood plrad at the bottom, and well decayed 
manure to the depth of 2 feet placed theroon, sad 
the whole covered 9 inches aeep with lightish 
aoU. The roots may then be planted as pro- 
viously advised, the beds when finished being about 
6 inches above the alleys, into which rain and snow 
water may drain away n*om the beds, and thus ronder 
them warmer than would otherwise be the case. 

Peat. — ^Whero warm borders exist, seeds of 
Marrowfat varieties, aa Chelaea Gem, William 
Hurst, Gradus, and Sutton's Little Marvel, may be 
sown in drills, 2 to 3 feet apart Let the sowings 
be made moderately thick, and the drills about 
2 inches deep, the early sown seeds being liable to 
rot if buned deeper. In order to preserve 
the seed from the depredations of mice, roll it in 
dry red lead. Against spurrows and pigeons use 
'* ngureH>f-4 trana^' or wiro ^uarda. As soon as the 
plants are visible, draw a tittle earth up to them, 
making the moulding higher aa the planta get 
taller; and when 3 to 4 inchea high, put sinall 
bushy sticks to them, so as to afford the haulm 
support. 

Broad Beans.— The plants that have been raised 
in boxes under glass, will now be fit for trans- 
planting in the open. Take them out without 
injuring the roots, and plant them in drills drawn 
5 feet apart, placing each plant 6 inches apart, and 
if the pUnts have Men properly hardened off, they 
will need no sort of protection. This year they need 
not be afforded water to settle the soil about them. 
Seed may also be sown in warm sites, putting in a 
few extra seeds to make up any vacancies that may 
occur. 

Cauliflowers. — All plants which have been 
wintered in cold frames, should have the fullest 
exposure, and in about three weeks time they may be 
planted on a border facing west, or one at anv rate 
that is sheltered from the north and east winds. It 
is preferable to plant in deepish drills drawn about 
15 inches api^. After planting, apply fresh soot to 
the land and over the leaves. Lime may also be 
used against birds and slugs. 

Vegetable Boots.— Cmrroi or Parenip-crops should 
be lifted before they start into prowtb, and stacked 
in email heaps, crowns pointmg outwards, sand 
being placed between the layera. U the place they 
are atacked in is oool and dry. the roots will be 
available for several weeks. Turaips in heapa or 
buries should be inspected, and all those which are 
found to be started into growth mav be removed, 
and heded-in in some open spot for the production 
of tope. The rest of the Celery-crop mav also be 
lifted, and heeled-in close together on the north 
side of a wall. 

PLANTS tJNDEB GLASS. 

Br T. Edwards, Forenuo, Royal Plant Oard«na, Frogmore. 

£ranlhemum pidchellum. — The deep blue- 
coloured flowers of this old favourite stove plant 
always attract attention at this season of the year, 
there being so few flowers of so pure a blue. If a 
plant be well grown, it is astonishing for how long 
a period of time the flowers are produced, although a 
single flower fades in a day or two. All faded blossoma 
should be removed at short intervals. When a 
plant is past flowering it should be cut over, new 
shoots taken as cuttings when these are 3 or 4 inches 
in length, inserting them singly in small AG's, 
and rooting them in bottom-heat of 80^ When a 
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ontting is weU-rooied* pmoh out the point* and 
allow the plant to remain in the lame pot until it 
breaks; by this plan, every bud from the pot 
upwards will grow, and a quite bnihy plant will be 
■eonred. In repotting from the ontting stage, use 
6*inch pots, and as a potting- oompost chiefly 
strong loam. In the Bummer season the plMits 
should be grown in pits, with slight shade in sunny 
weather, and any very strong shoots should lie 
stopped. In October the plants should be removed 
to warmer quarters ; in the itoweriog season mild 
liqnid-manure frequently afforded is beneficial 

Euphorbia Jacqutniagflora, — Continue to propa- 
gate this plant as fast as stroiig shoots nt lor 
making cuttings can be obtained. If the stock of 
the plant is short, the old stems may be cut into 
pieoes 2 or 3 inches in length and utilised ; but 
cuttings having a heel of older wood make the better 
plants. The cuttings should be inserted singly in 
small pots (or thimbles) filled with peaty soil, cover- 
ing the top with silver-sand, and plunging in brisk 
bottom -heat ; or six or eight may be put into a 
48.pot, and not divided when repotted. The 
cuttings should not be allowed to flag or damp off. 

Oardenias in bud and flower will require the 
application of liquid-manure, or a light top- 
dressing of artificial manure mixed with soil ; 
afterwards copiously afibrdinff the plants t^id 
water. Let the flower-buds and shoots be thinned 
if these are too abundant. 

Zonal Pelargoniums, — The improvement in recent 
years, brought about by numbers of raisers, has 
made these varieties of the Pelar^nium quite a 
feature of indoor decoration. For winter-flowering, 
the plants require special preparation, and to be 
oaly grown for one season. Plants which have 
becMi kept rather dry at the root will now furnish 
firm shoots very suitable for making cuttings, 
which, when made, should be put singly into sniall 
pots filled with sandy loam, and placed in a tern- 
permtnre of 55* to 60% in a light position, fully 
exposed to the sun. When rooted, remove the 
cuttings to cold pits, keep close to the glass, and 
remove the sashes entirely during favourable 
weather. The cuttings should be allowed to 
become quite pot-bound, and the wood hard, before 
potting them m the pots in which they will bloom, 
whioh should be performed about the middle of the 
month of May. Remarks as to summer treatment 
will appear later. 



FBT7IT8 UNDJfiK QLA88. 

J^ J. RoBUtTs, Oftrdener to the Duke of Portland, Welbeck 

Abbey, Worksop. 

Cherries, — With such low temperatures as have 
Dre vailed, and the almost complete absence of 
sunshine, rather more thsn the usual amount of 
firing wUl be needed to brinff these trees steadily 
along. In houses where uie flower-stalks are 
extending, let air be freely afforded on all favour- 
able occasions by the day, and a small amount at 
the top of the houses during the night, in order to 
give strength to the flowers. Water should be 
cautiously afforded, a steady degree of moisture in 
the soil being aimed at' from the present time until 
the blossoms are set. A slight mulch a few inches 
thieky if placed over the boraers, will be an advan- 
tage, by reducing the need of frequent applications 
of water. Such trees as are opening their flowers 
should have the pollen distributed daily by means 
of a soft brush. 

Pinei, — ^Thework of potting, re-arrauffing plants, 
and the provision of a steady bottom heat for the 
growing season, are the most important operations 
of the year in the culture of the Pine-apple, and 
every detail should be carried out with the greatest 
oare. Carefully crock a sufficient quantity of 
12-inch pots for fruiters, and 8-inch ones for succes- 
sion plants, and then advantsge may be taken of the 
first mild day to carry out the work. Where the 
bottom heat will be supplied b;^ tan and leaves, 
these should be made in fit condition for use ; and 
a bed at least 5 feet deep provided to maintain a 
steady heat for several months. If hot- water be 
used for bottom heat, there will be nraoh less 
labour, and only sufficient material in which to 
plnage the pots will be needed : the poil at potting 
time shoula be moderately dty, so that it may be 
rammed firmlv around the bsilla without becoming 
in the leaat degree pasly. The soil should be of 
the best fibrous loam of a light nature, from which 
the finer portions have been removed. Add to this 



some bone-meal and a little soot, and a sprinkling 
of fine charooaL Each plant must be given the pot- 
room it needs. If the leaves are broMl and brittle, 
showing sturdy health, and the roots light-coloured 
and healthy, a good shift may safely be given at this 
season. Bepotall the strongest succession plants 
first, and plaoe them in proper height and order for 
replungiog in the beds. Follow on with the smaller 
and later successions, and arrange ihem in their 
proper quarters as speedily as possible. Plants in 
truit or showing fruit may be benefited bv re- 
moving a few of the older leaves from their base, 
and giving them a good top-dressing of fibrous loam 
and norse droppings. The droppings should be 
passed through a coarse sieve, and be well blended 
with the loam. The bottom-heat must be closely 
watched for a time, and if there is a tendency to 
excessive heat, the pots should be gently swayed to 
allow it to escape. A heat of 80** to 85*" at the 
roots, and a top-heat of 70° at night and 80° by day, 
with sun-heat, will suit the frmtins plants, while 
10° lower all round will be sufficient for successions. 
Water must be applied ver^ carefully, for anything 
approachinff a sodden condition at the roots would 
be most injurious. Spray the plants lightly with 
the syringe on fine sunny afternoons. 

Strawbei'rieB, — High quality and flavour are 
best obtained by placing the plants in a well- venti- 
lated position in a moderately high temperature, 
and an atmosphere not overloaded with moisture, 
and by affording water moderately at the roots. In 
the case of succession plants syringe them freely, 
to check red-spider, and on no account allow 
them to become dry at the roots. Plants passing 
out of flower shoula have some of the settiuff fruits 
removed without delay, anh they will need to be 
fed at every watering with clear liquid-manure up 
to within a week of the ripening stage. Later 
fruiting varieties <- Leader and British Queen— may 
now be put into late vineries and Peach-houses 
about to be closed ; and if frames are plentiful, the 
whole stock may be started gently, and they will 
thus be ready to till vacancies that may occur in the 
houses. 



THB FLOWER GABDEN. 

By J. Benbow, Osidener to the Earl of Uchester, Abbottbory 

Osstle, Dorset. 

Pelargoniums that have been potted recently, 
and now show signs of fresh growth, may have 
the leading shoots stopped in order to induce a 
branching habit. In common with all bedding 
plants. Pelargoniums should now be given ventila- 
tion on all possible occasions. 

Hardy Annuals. A sowing of these may now be 
made on prepared ground in the front of herbaceous 
borders, and in patches at suitable spots in shrub- 
beries, the seeds being sown when tne soil can be 
worked easily. When the seeds have been sown, 
some finely sifted soil may be used for covering 
them. Very small seed should be merely covered, 
and the soil pressed gently. Larger ones, as those 
of Lupins and Poppies, may be sown deeper. To 
secure a succession of bloom, sowings may do made 
each month until midsummer. 

A Selection of Dwarf Hardy Annuals. — The 
following species may be sown in limited space in 
the herbaceous border, or in separate beds in the 
flower garden ; or about the mansion : — Adonis, 
Acroelininms, Asperula ocemlea, Bartonia aurea, 
Callirhoe species, C. Loreri, Candytuft species, 
Silenes armeria and pendula, Clarkia integnpetala 
and varieties, CoUinsia, Dianthus sinensis and 
D. Heddewegi, Eschscholtria (new strain), Eutoca 
viscida, Ipomopsis, Godetias, Kaulfussia, Oxyura 
Chrysanthemoides, Leptosiphons, Limnanthes Dou- 

Slasii, Lioaria tristis, Platystemon califomicus, 
lanvitalia procumbens, Schizopetalon Walkeri, 
Whitlavia grandiflora, Xeranthemum various, and 
Mignonette. All of the above should be given 
positions where they will receive direct sunshine 
during a portion of the day. Mignonette succeeds 
best on virgin soil ; failing this, a good pioportion 
of crushed mortar-rubble mixed thorougnly in the 
soil will accelerate its growth. 

Half-hardy Annuals. — Prepare hot-beds for the 
sowing of seeds of Lobelia, Py ret brum. Golden 
Feather, Celosia cristata and C. pyramidalis, 
JaooboBas, Phlox, Zinnias, Petunias, Perilla nan- 
kinensis. Antirrhinums, Stocks Intermediate and 
East Lothian. The seeds may be sown in large 
boxes, or in rows close to the glass in frames. 
Such plants as Lobelia and Pyrethrum should be 



fiven space that will admit of their making growth, 
t is best, therefore, to sow thinly, so as to obtain 
plants large enough to be handled. As Stocks and 
similar plants become large enough to prick ont» 
they should be placed in a oooler frame. Largs 
seeos, as those of Bioinus, Datura comncopiss, kc, 
should be sown singly in small pots. 

OeneraX i{emarl».— Specimen Agaves, Chamas^ 
rops, Musa (Bananas), Bamboos, &c., that will be 
used on terraces, should be overhauled. The leaves 
may need to be sponged, and the tubs require 
to be repainted. If any of the tubs are rotten, the 
plants may be put into new ones by means i^ a 
tripod and winch used overhead, rollers being used 
beneath the heaviest specimens, and a screw-jack 
used in lifting the balL If the plants do not require 
a larger tub, the measurement of the new ones 
should be made as exact as possible. Any space 
then occurring when the plants have be«i placed in 
them may be filled in with very fine earth. 



THB OBOHID H0TJ8BS. 

0f W. H. Tooso, Orohld Orower to Sir FaaDsaioK Wisav, 
Bart, OUrs Lawn, last Shean, &W. 

Saccdabiums. — With few exceptions these plants 
love heat, and succeed under similar treatment to 
that recommended in my "Calendar," last week, 
for Aetides and Vandas. In dealing with them 
individually, however, there are a few minor, yet 
essential points to be considered. They may be 
divided into two classes, viz., those having thick 
leathery leaves, such as S. guttatum, S. filnmei» 
S. ampuUacenm, S. curvifolinm, S. gigantenm^ 
S. Hendersoniannm, S. prsomorsum, &o. ; and those 
with thin leaves, as for example S. caloeolue, 
S. boUinum, and S. bigibbum. Those of the first 
group are evidently intended by Nature to with- 
rtand severe drought, and consequently under cul- 
tivation they should only be atforded a limited 
supply of water when root action is not proceeding. 
Abundance of atmospheric moisture auring the 
growing period is desirable, but at other times any 
excess is apt to cause the leaves to fall away. In 
houses where an uniform degree of humidity ia 
maintained during the winter, no actual water 
should be afforded the plants for weeks at a time, 
if the leaves do not show sig'ns of shrivelling. 
With speciee of the second group require a moderately 
moist base at all times, though during dull moist 
weather, less harm will result from dryness at the 
root than from a superabundance of moisture. Re* 
mossing and other such work may now be done. 

Angrcccums are seldom represented in collections, 
except by A. sesquipedale, and one or two others. ' 
They may all now be afforded fresh sphagnum*nios8» 
and, where practicable, clean drainsge. The 
species named above, with A. virens and A. 
ebumeum, being large and strong growing plants^ 
should be grown in pots, but others thrive best 
grown in baskets or pans and suspended ; and ex- 
cepting A. falcatum, whioh (pows best in the 
Gattleya- house, they all require an East Indian- 
house temperature. The essential points in their 
cultivation are that they require abundance of 
moisture at the root and in the atmosphere, rather ' 
dense shade, and pure air ; but air mnst not be 
admitted in a manner to cause cold draughts to im- , 
pinge on the foliage. Large and frequent supplies of 
water beiuff essential, the drainage and sphagnum- 
moss shotud be such that water will soon pass 
away or evaporate. During the winter months 
the spha^um-moss may become moderately dry 
before bemg again wetted. 

VeniilaUon and temperatures. — ^bry cold wind» 
are generally prevalent at this season, and in con- 
junction with the increased solar heat, they are very 
trving to the plants. The disparity between the out- 
siae temperature and that desired inside, compels 
the employment of a huge amount of fire-heat, 
and this increases the aridity of the inside atoAos- 
phere. In mitigation of this undesirable condition, 
air should be admitted very sparingly, and shading 
employed during the brishtest portions of the 
day. To maintain atmospheric moisture, frequent 
damping of surfaces wul be needed, though, 
as 1 have before stated in these columns, it is 
not wise to keep wetting those parts of the 
fioor-surfaces where it is soon dissipated. Where 
there occur unusual climatic conditions, a slight 
inorease of the night as well as the day tempera- 
tures shcmld now be siven in the warmer lumses. 
The desired degree should, however, be deter- 
mined by the prevailing local oonditiona. 
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APPOINTMENTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 



TUESDAY, Mar. 18 { "^S^'i^^S^ ^^"^^'^ ^'^' 
THURSDAY, Mar. 15— Limmn Socioty, Meeting. 

BALE& 

MONDAY, March 1S.~Bomb, Froit-traei. Greenhotiee PlAots. 

H ardy Perenniftli, Ac, at Prottieroe * Morris* Booms. 
VTEDNESDAY, March 14.-^apRnee6 Lilies, Ornamental and 

Decorative Plants, 600 Azaleas. Begonias, Herbaceous 

Plants, ftc, at Protheroo k Morris' Rooms. 
FRIDAY, March 10.— Imported and Established Orchids, at 

Protheroe & Morris' Booms. 



Atrbaoi Trmpkraturr for the ensolng week, dedaeed from 

Obsenrations of Porty-thrae Years, at Chiswiok..-42'3°. 
Actual Tbmperatdrkb :— 

hOTKDOW.— March 7 (6 p.m.) : Max. 44^ ; Min. M^. 

Doll ; cold wind. 
PRomrcBS.— Marc^ 7 (« p.m.) : Max. 45«, aW. Ireland ; 
Min., 88*, aw. coast. 



It is of the utmost importance at 
t^Rj'la'HoJtt ^^ present juncture that the 
cuitur^ Socirty. Council of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society should make the 
Fellows of the Society conversant with the 
details of their proposed scheme, to which we 
alluded last week. At present we know nothing 
beyond thiF, that in the annual report allusion 
was made to the proposals made for celebrating 
tHe centenary of the Society in March, 1904. 
After considering various proposals, the Council, 
we are told "Anvc decided to recommend the 
acquisition of a new garden." [The italics are 
our own.] According to the report of the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting, the President repeated 
this statement, but in place of the words decided 
to reconimend, he is reported to have said that 
the *' Council has decided .... to celebrate that 
event (the centenary) by the purchase of a new 
Chiswiok, a new experimental garden in a rural 
district that shall take the place of Chiswick, 
and probably by the establishment there of a 
horticultural college, and a thoroughly efficient 
method of giving theoretical and practical 
horticultural education." But the President 
had no further information to give the meeting. 
Negotiations, he said, were then in progress, 
and at that time the Council was not disposed 
to divulge how far these have progressed. This 
was all that was said. 

We protest most earnestly against the view 
taken that the adoption of the report of 
necessity carries with it acquiescence in the 
details of a scheme which were not, and have 
not been up till now, laid before the Fellows. 
How can the Fellows acquiesce in anything 
which is unknown to them ? 

We have in these columns so strongly advo- 
cated the promotion of education, and the 
advancement of resevch as essentials in the 
promotion of horticulture, that we are not likely 
to dissent from the general principles that it is 
desirable to have an experimental garden, and 



that one duty of the Society is to promote the 
education of young gardeners, and to advance 
both the theory and the practice of horticulture. 
A new experimental garden in lieu of Chis- 
wick may or may not be desirable. Out-door 
cultivation near London becomes increasingly 
difficult by reason of fog and smoke, but the 
soil of Chiswick is no more irremediably ex- 
hausted than it is in the neighbouring market- 
gardens. 

The cost of the establishment, it is true, is 
disproportionate to the results obtained. A 
large part of the funds of the Society and much 
of the energy and labour of the officials is 
thrown away in the cultivation, and specially in 
the distribution of plants to the Fellows. 
These plants are mostly of little or no horti- 
cultural interest, and might individually be 
purchased for a shilling or less at any nursery. 

The big vinery also can only be looked upon 
as a white elephant. Its removal would not 
diminish the utility of the gardens. It is 
costly to maintain, aftd any educational value it 
may have might be obtained at much less cost. 

It is still possible to do useful work at 
Chiswick, especially under glass. A few acres 
of land in some fairly accessible place in the 
country would suffice for the triab of vegetables 
or hardy flowers. Such work as this might be 
done at comparatively little cost. Not so with 
the establishment of a Horticultural College. 
This arouses our gravest apprehensions. Some 
of the still active members of the Society have 
seen the Society brought to the very brink of 
ruin twice during the last half century. One of 
the finest libraries of its kind in existence had 
to be disposed of, herbaria were sold, models of 
fruit and other valued possessions were dis- 
persed. Later on, within the recollection of 
many of us, the Chiswick Garden was reduced 
to the comparatively small area it now occupies. 
The collections of trees, and shrubs and fruit 
trees of historic interest, were destroyed. 

The state of affairs at, and preceding the 
migration from South Kensington can only be 
looked back upon with feelings of abasement 
and humiliation. 

The Society is now flourishing, because it has 
been well directed, and minds its own business. 
To embark on such projects as have been only 
outlined, seems once more to court disaster. 
Perhaps when we are told how it is going to be 
done, these forebodings may give place to 
feelings of another kind. We trust it may be so. 

In any case is it an unheard of thing to 
commit the Fellows to a course of action fraught 
with such all important consequences, without 
affording them any explanation beyond the 
baldest hints. It may not have been judicious 
to divulge more when the negotiations were 
pending, but when they are completed it is 
essential that the Fellows should have the 
opportunity of considering them before a con- 
tract is signed, and we have too good an opinion 
of the Council to suppose that they will not see 
the wisdom and propriety of taking such a step. 
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Ml88 Ormerod.— The University of Edinbnixh 
has, says NoUure, decided to confer the honorary 
degree of Dootor of Laws, in recognition of ber 
services to entomology. 

LiNNEAN SOCiETY.~0n the ocossion of the 
evening meeting, Tharsday, March 15, 1900, at 
8 P.M., the following papers wiU be read : — I. « Re- 
port on the Botanical Results of an Expedition to 
the Mt Roraimain British Goiana," andertaken by 
Messrs. F. V. McComkell and J. J. Qulch. By 
Mr. W. Betting Hemsley, F.RS , F.L.S., and 



others.— n. ^BcyoMatwB Franz Jostf Land, 
coUeoted by the JAO&soK-HARalBWMfffl AqwiitM, 
1896-97. By Mr. A. W. Waters, F.LS., Ac 

Appointments from Kew.— Weleanitlui an 
extraordinary demand for trained gardeners for 
pocitioBs of importanoe has been experienced at 
Kew within the last year or so. In addition to 
changes of situation which have occurred in the 
ordiiuury way, nipeteen appointmants have b#ea 
filled by the antkecitiss. AoMngiit thcae are 
nursery-foremen, head gardeners, assistants in the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Calcutta (N. Gill and 
W. F. Gbesn) ; superintendent, Agri-Hort. Sooioty, 
Madras (B. Cavamaoh) ; snperinteodont, Pariss and 
Gardens, Shanghai (A. Arthur) ; Curator, Botanic 
SUtion, Aoora (W. Brown) ; Agricnltnral in- 
structors for the West Indies (A. J. Jordan and 
M. McNisL) ; Curator, Botanic Gardens, Antigua 
(W. N. Sands) ; Assistant Saperiotendent, Botimic 
Gardens, Trinidad (W. Lsslis). These appoint- 
ments have all been fiUed from the improver- 
gardeners employed at Kew, Le., young men who 
after five years training in good private gardens or 
nurseries enter Kew for a two years' oourse. 

Royal Horticultural Society.— The next 
meeting of the Floral and Fruit Committees df the 
Royal Horticultural Society will be held on Tnes- 
day, March 13, in the Drill HaU, James Street, 
Westminster, from 1 to 4 p.m. On tins occasion a 
lecture on "The Evolution of Plants, illnstrated 
by various garden strains coming true from Seeds'* 
will be given at 3 o'clock, by Mr. Irwin Lynch, 
of the Botanic Garden, Cambridge. 

Botanical Congress.— In connection with 

the Paris Exhibition, a botanical congress will be 
held from October 1 to 10. Members of the con- 
gress will pay a subscription of twenty francs, 
which will cover the expenses of printing the r^ort 
The president is M. Prillixttx ; the secretaries 
are MM. Guerin and Lutz. 

<< Natal Plants."— It is highly satisfactory 
at this time to receive from Natal the second part 
of Noted Plants, This consists of a series of quarto 
lithographs, with accompanying descriptions, from 
Mr. Medley Wood and Mr. Maurice Evans. In 
the present number we find various plants of 
garden interest, such as Cyrtanthus Mackenni, 
t. 51 ; Leonotis leonums, t. 53 ; Hsmantbns 
oatalensis, t. 58. 

GARDENERS' CHARITY GUILD.— The annual 
smoking concert on behalf of the f onds of the har- 
deners* Royal Benevolent Institntion will take 
place on March 14, at the Great Hall, Cannon 
Street Hotel, at 7.30 p.m. ; chairman, N. Sher- 
wood, Esq. ; secretary, Thomas Swales, Esq., 
5 and 6, Clement's Ion, Strand. *'The entertain- 
ment will take the form of a cigarette concert, in 
order that ladies may be invited " ! 

Royal Gardeners* Orphan Fund.— At a 

meeting of the committee of this Fund held on the 
2nd inst., Mr. H. B. May, Dyson's Line Nursery, 
Upper Edmonton, was unanimously elected chair- 
man, in succession to Mr. Wm. Marshall. 

American Florist Company's Directory 

FOR 1900.— In addition to the usual fully cor- 
rected and revised lists of florists, seedsmen, nur- 
serymen, pariLS, cemeteries, botanical gardens, 
societies, Ac, issued by the American Florist Com- 
pany, 324, Dearborn Street, Chicago, this year's 
edition of this Directory, which is now ready, 
contains lists of ail the leading gardeners, horti- 
cnlturists, landscape architects, &c., in the United 
States and Canada. This book will enable traders 
on this side to reach the best purchasing olaoses in 
North America. The price, post-paid, is 2 dols. 

RUSSUN Fruit. —Mr. P. Stcherbina, horti- 
onlturist, of Simpheropol, Crimea, Russia, has sent 
us some elaborate and beautifully prepared tables, 
showing the qnalities of the best sorts of Cherries, 
Plume, Apricots, and Peaches, as observed daring 
eighteen years. The first column contains the 
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VMM of th« Tujety, thMi come alsYaD aolnmH 9 a.m. A hnvj fmll of uww oocnmd od Um 13tfa, TABLE DKCOIUTION.— Jfadenw TufM^kora- 

•kaWMg the (tegTM of budiheod; 2, the Tigoorof bj next nocniBg there wm an aTC««fe depth of (fan, tob Otto -Waonkr (Erfurt, 1900: Btode- 

tfae ttaa ; 3, it* fer^^ ; 4, ifa aiza ; 5, ita qtudity ; 3( indiee ; ftt the oommenaeaHnt of tbe fall, » deal kaDat-Varlog : J. Olbutz). Thia book ■kmld 

<t, it! fimnMM ; 7, ita maiket Taloe. To euh of of the anow thawed aa it felL The barometric prore of great nae to aU who are inteieeted ia table 

dtaee an aUoMed nnmbet of pomti ia Baigned, and pMMnre haa been reiy variable, the laweat reading decontion, (or it deala with a aahjeot Teiy indif-' 

Vbeaa nnaban ara added together in a colnnm of waa 27*92 inohe* on FebFoai; 19, at 5 p.m. ; and ferently repraaeiit«d in Engliih publication*. A* a 

Mall. In addition the tiuo or aaaaon in which the lughaat 29 'SB inohee on the I8th, at 9 f. m. The nation, we oertainly do not eioel in arranging U^t 

the fmit is availaUe, ita form and ooloDr, are giTen temperstare — legiatered hy a tiiermometer 3 feet and elegant floral deoorationi, the effiirta, eren of 

in aqiarate oolama, but theae are not numeRsally from the groand, and facing dne north— hai ranged iiiiifiwaiiiinl*. being oft«n foroed, and reanlting in 

Maeaaed. To giTe one eiaa^e we majr aay that from IS* Fah. on the Tth, and again on tbe 0th, to the overloading of Uie table and the anoc^aooe of 

Ontma Mlgnsone Peaoh haa for the coluntt 59° on the 20th. Tbe Snt fortnight irf the month the gneeta who are aeparated by heavy inawim of 

above mentioned 8 point*, 8 for vigoor, 8 for waa eharaoteriaed by abaip white-froita and bii^t greenery and flowcta, which preolodn oonreraation 

ftrtibly, 10 for siae, 9 for qoali^, 8 for firm- lanny daya, with an eaatwly or north-eaaterly with the opposite oeighbonr. Some of tite plana 



neat, 9 for market value {not otherwiie deter- winda ; this weather onlminatad in the heavy anow given in thia book, inch aa fig. 30, when carried ont 

niued), forming a total of 60 pointa ; while Early of the 13th, and waa aucoeeded by rough winda wonid eSaoe the ohairman when he riaea to addraw 

Beatrioe geti only 56. Madeleine longe haa the from the waat, and mild ahowery weather with the aaaambly. HerrWAaNiR'sUaodbookiawelland 

tiigbeat number ol pointa, liz. 73. Eighty-three very little lun. dearly illoitrated, and by the aid of hia piolnraa 

kinda of Gharriea are tbua tabnlated ; forty-flve and plana many hinta may be gleaned, even tiy 

Pluma, and twenty-five Apricot*. Some of the "THE Century-BOOK OF Gaboenimq."— thoae who oaooot read the letterpreaa. 

■orti are not known in thia country, and that ^« """■ ■"• "reral previoue oceaaioni, referred 

oiranmitance addnl to the length of the Ublei *° *•"■• "^^^ **«»'' (pobliahed by Georok Jamaica.— The aupplement to tiie Jaaaua 

make* it ondeairable for oa to pnbliah them at fnll Nkwsks, Southampton Street, Strand), and now OaztUt, dated February 1, oonUina a full report on 

length. "f*^ ^* appearance of the laat part. Thia the vorking of the Botanical Department for the 

innlndoa artidea on fdiage-planta, flowering- year ending March 31. It deala with aooMmna 

The Weather in Cornwall. — We leam planta, window-box and window-gardening, and ecxinamic planta cultivated in the island ; with the 

from Mr. Babtlett, of Fencairow Oardena, that tnb-gardaning. lufcrmation upon aoila and their herbariom and library, the proviaiim for agri. 

the rainfall at that place for the paat month tceatmeot, and a calendar of a year'a work in the cultnral eduoation, and reporti from the vaciona 

amounted to 5*86 inchea. There were ten rainleaa gardeu, are indaded, and an index of all the inb- «ubaidiary gardena. The meteorologioal reoorda 

dayi ; the greateat fall in twenty-tour honra waa jeota treated of in the twenty-tiK parla of the will prove valuable, aa indicative of the gaoanl 

that of ] -48 inchea, meaanced on February 15 at publication. The illnatrationa are axcellant. nature of the ollmate. 
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"Botanical Magazine, "^Tbe March num- 
ber oontAUiM oolonred iigarea and illustrations of 
the following plants : — 

Stanhopea Rodigtmana (Cognmnz), tab. 7702. — 
See Oardmtrt^ Ohromde, 1898, ii., i 9. 

Matthiola sinuata^ var. OyeMta, tab. 7703. — This 
is a native of Western France, and is a white- 
flowered variety of M. siuuata, differing from the 
typical or ordinary condition in the total absence of 
a dense greyish tomentum. The plant grows on 
the island of Yen, which has been Latinised as 
Qya. 

Ceropegia Woodi, tab. 7704.— A pretty little 
Asdepiad, noted by us among Mr. William Bull's 
novelties in 1897, ii, p. 357, fig. 104. 

Certus mcjavefuis (Engelmann), tab. 7706. — A 
dwarf, tufted Galifomian species, with ribbed 
stems 3 to 6 inches high. The ipines are slender, 
unequal in length, and borne in tufts on the ribs. 
The flowers are rosy-pink. 

Kniphojia rtifa (Baker), tab. 7706.— A species 
from Natal, having linear entire lesves, and tall, 
loose racemes of long, yellow, tubular flowers, with 
projecting stamens. 

Hairiness of Plants.— Several plants, says 
Mr. Hkmslst, in the Botanical Magazine, 1 7703, 
exhibit the peculiarity of densely hairy and glabrous 
individuals growing intermixed. Borrichia arbo- 
reseens, and B. frutescens, West Indian species, 
are instances in point; so are Matthiola incana, 
and M. sinuata. We may also mention Greyia 
Sutherlandi, which produces glabrous and hairy 
leaves on the same bush. Such occurrences should 
be borne in mind when considering the theories 
propounded as to the causes of the glabrous or of 
the hairy c<Midition. 

Dendrobium AUREUM.— From the gardens, 
Oatton Park, Reigate, Mrs. Colman has been 
obliging enough to send us an abnormal flower of 
this species. It is a solitary flower, placed appa- 
rently at the end of a leafy pseudo-bulb, but really 
lateral. The two petals are in union with the 
column, but otherwise there was no distortion in 
the flower itself. 

The Brighton and Sussex Horticultural 

Society have arranged three shows to be held 
during the present year. The spring exhibition 
will take place on April 3 and 4 ; the summer 
show on August 28 and 29 ; and the display of 
Chrysanthemums on November 6 and 7. This 
Society is not one of those that devote their 
energies exclusively to the holding of exhibitions ; 
it is a Mutual Improvement Association as well, 
and the syllabus just to hand with the schedule of 
exhibitions, shows that some very practical ques- 
tions are discussed by capable gentlemen at their 
monthly meetings. The next meeting to be held will 
take place on March 15, and Mr. Lewis Bud worth 
will read a paper on the '* Rotation of Crops under 
Glass for Market and Private Use. " The secretary 
to the Society is Mr. J. Thorpe, 53, Ship Street, 
Brighton. 

New Varieties of Dahlias.— A supplement 

to the first edition of the Official Catalogue of the 
National Dahlia Society , compiled in 1898, has just 
been issued. This list includes forty-three new 
varieties, consisting of two show, two fancy, three 
Pompon, thirty Cactus, and six single - flowered 
varieties. These figures again show the extraordi- 
nary development that is occurring in that type 
known as ''Cactus." All of the varieties are 
described in the list, and selections of twelve varie- 
ties of most types for exhibition, and for producing 
effect in the garden are given, and will doubtless 
be useful to all cultivators, whether exhibitors or 
not. 

The National Dahlia Society has just 
issued its report for the past year, and a schedule 
of prizes to be offered at the next exhibition, which 



has been fixed for Septe^iber 7 uid Si at- the 
Crystal Palace. Several new classes have been 
added, that will afford exhibitors greater oppor- 
tunities than heretofore to demonstrate the deco- 
rative qualities possessed by Dahlia flowers, and 
some of them have doubtless been introduced by 
the Society with a view to finding some less 
inartistic method of exhibiting the blooms than 
upon flat show-stands, as in the case of show 
and fancy varieties, or great symme^cal tri- 
angular bunches, as in the case of those, 
of the "Cactus" section. There are classes for 
sixty blooms not more than two of a sort, and for 
twenty-four blooms distinct ; in either case to be 
shown with Dahlia-foliage. Then in Class 10 the 
exhibits are to be of "twelve varieties, six blooms 
of each, to be arranged with any suitable foliage in 
vases. The stems may be stiffened with wires, but 
no wire-frames may be used. The quality of the 
blooms will be the first consideration with the 
judges." Similar competitions will occur also in 
the classes for amateurs. Another innovation will 
be the exhibition of "Cactus" Dahlias in pots. 
We would recommend the Committee to impose 
some regalation upon exhibitors, that shall secure 
that the flowers staged will be neatly and effectively 
labelled. At previous shows of the Society, the 
untidiness and want of uniformity in this matter 
has been such that would scarcely be tolerated at 
any other floral exhibition. Greater care should 
also be taken in respect to varieties that are 
given certificates on the day of the show. The 
confusion of the labels last year rendered the 
work of the representatives' of the press most 
difBcult. The Society has an excellent Secretary 
in Mr. J. F. Hudson, Gunnersbury House Gardens, 
Acton. 

The Surveyors* Institution. — The next 

ordinary general meeting will be held in the 
lecture-hall of the Institution on Monday, Mar. 12, 
1900, when a paper will be read by Mr. J. Shibess 
Wtll, Q C. (Associate), entitled "Underground 
Water." The chair will be taken at eight o'clock. 
Members who are graduates of any of the recognised 
Universities of the United Kingdom are requested 
to intimate the fact to the secretary of the Insti- 
tution, in order that the same may be indicated in 
the next issue of the list of members. 

The Newcastle Flower Show. — The 

schedule of prizes to be offered by the Durham, 
Northumberland, and Newcastle- upon-Ty fie Bo- 
tanical and Horticultural Society at their show in 
Newcastle, on Jnly 25, 26, and 27, 1900, embraces 
sixty-seven classes. The nine plant classes include 
one for a group of miscellaneous plants for which a 
sum of £22 is offered ; and separate competitions 
for Orchids, Gloxinias, Cordylines, Codiseums, 
Begonias, &c. The feature of the section for cut 
flowers will be Roses, and there are classes for 
flowers of perennial herbaceous plants, Violas, 
Carnations, and for flowers arranged in various 
form of decorations. A number of classes are also 
arranged for fruits and vegetables in season at the 
time the show will be held. The Secretary is Mr. 
J. B. Reid, Mosley Chambers, 30, Mosley Street, 
Newcastle. 

Kew Publications.— We have received a copy 
of the List of Published Names o/PUuUs Introduced 
to CuUivaiion 1876-1806, and of the Handlist of tender 
Dicotyledons cultivated in the Royal Gardens, Kew, 
The titles alone show the importance of these 
publications, to which we shall probably refer on 
another occasion. 

Agricultural Education.— Sir William 

Thlselton-Dver took the Chair at the last meet- 
ing of the Society of Arts, when Mr. Hedoek 
Wallace read a paper on ''Agricultural Education 
in Greater Britain." The lecturer had much of 
interest to say about planting, as distinct from 
farming, and when discussing the vexed question 
as to whether a flt training for life in the colonies 



was to be obtained in England, pointed out that the* 
gardeners who left Kew osrried with them some^ 
knowledge of the culture of economic tropical plants. 
These, however, are not a large proportion of those- 
who enter upon a colonial life, and while the prin- 
dples of plant-culture are the same all the world 
over, even the conditiots of colonial fsraiing prac- 
tice are not to be properly learned over here. 
In [great detail, Mr. Wallace surveyed agricul- 
tural education in its widest sense throughout- 
onr colonies in elementary schools, where the 
subject is considered more important than it has- 
hitherto been here at home in special schools,, 
stations, and colleges. The efiects of the imperial 
and other governments to benefit both white and 
coloured culturists were gone into, including the- 
work of the new department in the West Indies. 
In fact, a most valuable contribution to the state 
of our knowledge on the subject was the result of 
Mr. Wallace's efforts. In opening the discus- 
sion which followed. Sir William Thiselton-Dybr. 
made many suggestive remarks upon the culture of 
the soil in England, pointing out how private enter- 
prise had done much here which public authorities 
had to do abroad. This is, fortunately, quite true,, 
but may it not tend to lead our Government U> 
look to individual effort in many cases where it 
should itself take the lead. 



HEDSOR. 



Situated near Maidenhead, Bucks, on a com- 
manding eminence at 200 to 300 feet above the 
Thames, from which it is rather more than half a 
mile distant, sUnds Hedsor (fig. 48, p. 153), the seat 
of Lord Boston. The situation ri%als in respect of 
natural scenery the adjoining estate of Cliveden. 
The approach to the house from the Taplow side is- 
by a carriage-drive of rather more than a mile ii> 
length, running through woodland and park, and 
flanked by a free growth of Rhododendrons for a 
considerable distance, also by Conifers of good 
dimensions. There are fine specimens of Pinns- 
exoelsa, Sequoia sempervirens, Cryptomeria ja^ 
ponica, and others. 

The mansion stands on the crest of a ridge which 
overlooks the valley of the river Thames, which is 
very picturesque at this part. The mansion^ 
rebuilt in 1862, in the Italian style, is of white 
brick with stone coigns and dressings ; from it a 
grand view of the Thames and district is obtained. 
The pleasure-grounds surrounding the house are- 
undulating. There is no flower-garden proper,, 
but several beds are plsnted in the summer with 
Cannas, which are here much in favour, and othera 
are filled with Pelargoniums in variety. These 
beds are in the spring made gay with multi-coloured 
varieties of WaUflowers, with Violas, Silene pen- 
dula, and a variety of spring- flowering plants. 
Tea Roses are rather profusely planted in borders- 
and beds. 

Attached to the mansion is a conservatory that 
is kept continuously gay with plants brought from> 
the cultivating-houses in the kitchen-garden, whidv 
lies at a considerably lower elevation. Walking, 
in the pleasure-grounds surrounding the mansion,, 
good views are obtained over the river and neigh- 
bourhood, some of which are kept open by cutting- 
back the trees when they encroach and threaten to 
obscure them, and in other instances peep-holes or 
tunnels are cut through the arboreal vegetation. 
Thus views are obtained of Cookham and Cookham 
Weir, and the Maidenhead district, while exteosive 
views of open country are seen to the west and 
north-west over Marlow, and towards the Chiltems. 
On one of the Oak-crowned knolls in the park there 
stands an ornamental castellated structure that 
forms a pleasing object in the view from the mansion 
and other points. 

Another carriage-drive from the south-west side 
leads up from the Thames valley, off the Cookham 
and Wooburn roads — a considerable ascent. The 
parish church of Hedsor is at a short distance 
from the mansion. Here rest the remains of 
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Pleaung, Ur auuiy yean gardener at Clivedeo, and 

i$moxiB for Ida introdnotioa or populariaation of 
apring " 



The Gla8^housb8. 

Very near to tlM chorch ia ntnated a portion of 
the gla a ah o naee , arranged on two aides of a iquare, 
^IfiTOted principal^ to Vines and Peaches. The 
Vines in the earliest house were pushing freely 
into growth at the time of my visit, the forcing, 
lor a rariety of reasons, not being early this year ; 
but Gn^Ms from this house hare been cut in April 
<or sereral years past. The next is a suooeasion 
Vinery; a small connecting house is occupied by 
« Fig-tree. Then follow a Peaoh-house, and two 
iean-to yineries, but somewhat badly plaoed, being 
•haded considerably by an adjacent building and 
«ome high trees ; although good crops of fruit are 
annually obtained. Near here a house with a north 
•aspect contains Asalea indica in variety; and 
{Mssing through a doorway on to the south side, is 
« house filled with Souvenir de la Malmaison Car- 
nations in good health is reached. The variety 
Princess May is noticeable for its exuberant growth 
-—evidently a plant having a good constitution. 
Several heated pits are also found at this point 
^ed with bedding plants. 

The principal plant and fruit-bouses are in the 
kitchen gardens, situated not far distant, but at a 
much lower level, a hundred or more feet below the 
inansion. Owing to the steepness of the paths, 
considerable labour is entailed in moving plants, 
Ac, to the house and oonservatory adjoining it. 

Thj5 Kitchbn Garden 
tM an are» of several acres within the walls, and 
oioely trained tives of the usual kinds of fruits 
OQver the different walk. Cordon Apples, and 
Pears skictiog some of the asphalte paths are in 
due health, and brisUe thl» year with fruit-buds. 
. Tho houaet b«ra are arranged so as to form a 
(quadrangle, and consist ol two ranges of hip and 
«paB construction p a couple of lean-to vineries, a 
«pan.roofed flower-house, besides heated pits with 
4 sunken path running throughout. Entering the 
span-house standing at the end of these ranges, 
4evoted to flowering plants, from which supplies 
^o to the mansion and oonservatory, 1 was struck 
with the floe appearance of a batch of Lachenalias, 
interspersed aonong Primulas and Cyclamens. 
Laohenalia tricolor is grown extremely well in 48- 
sized pots, and as many as thirty-two flowers were 
o^unted on one spike. Solanums raised from seed 
early last year had made finely-berried bushes in 
32 and 24-sized pots. These had proved useful, 
furnishing plants throughout the winter, and were 
still very full of fruits, and fresh in appearance. 
Th^ are treated on the planting-out method during 
ihe summer, and lifted early in the autumn and 
ipotted. Seedlings for producing this year's batch 
-of plants were just pushing up strongly in the 
^eed-pans. Riebardias are also grown in quantity, 
And treated somewhat similarly in the summer. 
Euphorbias (Poinsettias) were also numerous, and 
Apparently the planU had been very fine. Besides 
-cut flowers used in decorations in the mansion, 
-others are furnished for church decoration, Lord 
Boston wishing special attention to be given in 
this direction, and large quantities have to be f ur- 
oished on the occasion of Church festivals, as at 
Easter, Chiefly for this purpose, one house is now 
filled with Lilium longiflorum var. Harrisii, of 
which Lily Mr. Wood is a very successful culti- 
vator, he having produced as many as eleven 
flowers on a spike last season. The plants in 
question look very promising, with deep green 
foliage quite to the base. Mr. Wood finds that 
this is beet attained by not putting the bulbs deep 
in the pots, but by keeping them rather high, and 
not burying them more than half their height in 
the soil when first potted. Later on a small quantity 
of loam and fibre are added as a top-dressing, and 
weak liqnid-manure from the cow-stalls is afforded. 
A house is devoted to the cultivation of Codi»um 
(Crotons), a favourite tableplant at fledsor, many of 
which are grown as well as half-specimen plants- 



Several dozens of young recently-struck plants 
from cuttings were in small 60'b, and others were 
being rooted on the plants, the stem being cut round, 
and a small 60-size filled with light soil fitted 
to it. When the small pot has become filled with 
roots, a 4}-inch pot is used for re- potting before 
the plant is severed from the parent. When the 
latter is partially filled with roots, the old plant is 
allowed to gradually become very dry at the root, 
and then the young plant may be safely removed 
without the loss of a leaf. This method produces 
the most perfect table-plant, especially of such long 
and handsome-leaved varieties as those of the 
Warreni type. 

Among the varieties, the pretty small-leaved 
CErstedi was noticeable with brightly - spotted 
yellow on a greenish-ground foliage ; this also 
remains in a good condition when used for room- 
decoration, much longer than other varieties. Sun- 
beam is a new and promising variety ; Prince of 
Wales was very fine, as were also ruberrimum, 
picturatnm, Hammondi, an improved Countess, 
Sceptre, Aigburthiensis, and many others. 

Dracaenas are also well grown, and the tops of 
plants are rooted similarly to the Crotons. It was 
found that when removed after rooting into the 
small pot only, the bottom leaves were lost after re- 
potting ; but when this was effected on the plant 
some time previous to removal, a perfect plant 
resulted without the loss of any bottom leaves. 
Lord Wolseley is a variety of noted excellence as a 
table-plant. 

A batch of Eucharis growing on the back stage 
was in robust health, and the small size of the 
pot when compared with the size of the plants 
proved what may be done in this way. Over- 
pottiog has undoubtedly wrecked many collections 
of these plants. Rough fibrous loam and charcoal 
IB the potting medium here used. 

Seedling Palms raised from home-grown seeds 
are not of frequent occurrence, but Mr. Wood has 
for two or three years past flowered and seeded a 
couple of specimen-plants of Cocos Weddelliana, 
and young plants are now growing from some of 
these seeds. This Palm appears to thrive un- 
usually well at Hedsor, young plants growing away 
with that vigour so desirable in the variety. The 
plants are kept in pots comparatively small for 
their size. 

The next house is chiefly devoted to Gar- 
denias, there being a fine batch of plants in 7-inch 
pots struck from cuttings last April, and pro- 
mising an abundance of blooms. Young plants are 
grown on yearly, «id the old ones thrown away 
after flowering. A portion of the roof of this 
house was covered by a fine Stephanotis floribunda, 
from which one large fruit was hanging, just 
changing from green to yellowish shade, and much 
larger than a hen's egg. A batch of Pancratiums 
was also good. 

Two houses are devoted to two kinds of Orchids, 
one to Coelogyne cristata, and the other to the old 
Dendrobium nobile, two of the most generally 
useful Orchids ; and a fine sight they presented 
here. The Dendrobiums were fast opening their 
flowers, some three dozen or more of plants 
growing in plants ranging in size from a 6-inch 
to one of 16 inches diameter, and the larger 
plants each carrying many hundreds of blossoms. 
Grouped together with the admixture of a few 
Maidenhair Ferns and Palms the effect was very 
good. Of the large batch of Coelogyne, many of 
the spikes of blossoms had been cut, but sufficient 
remained to show that the cultural requirements 
were well understood, the vigorous spikes, deep- 
green foliage, and fine pseudo-bulbs, showed the 
plants were in perfect health. A few of the plants 
are divided annually, and as these do not bloom 
much the following year after division, a good 
supply of strong flowering-plants is maintained by 
dividing one or two plants annually. All are 
grown in shallow square pans about a foot in 
diameter. 

Other houses in these ranges are occupied by 
Peach-trees, two in a promising condition. With 



one house, the latest, Mr. Wood remarked there 
had been considerable difficulty for several years in 
saving sufficient buds to secure a crop, so per- 
sistently had they dropped; but the past two 
seasons the lights had been taken off in the 
autunm, and allowed to remain off the house until 
the trees were pruned in February, with the result 
that the bud-dropping trouble had disappeared. 

Another house had been re-planted with Muscat 
Vines last season, and they had made strong canes. 
A similar-sized house is filled with French Beans in 
pots in two batches, the earliest in nice bearing ; 
and quantities of young Tomato-plants were 
quickly reaching a state suitable for planting-out. 
In a long range of heated pits in time divisioas, 
the stsging being very near to the glass, is a 
quantity of furnishing-plants coming on, including 
a large batch of herbaceous Calceolarias, which are 
here favourites, although not so often met with in 
gardens as formerly. The plants are in 7 and 
8-inch pots, and in a very promising condition. 
One division was filled with Adiantum cuneatum, 
the fronds of which are in great demand for fur- 
nishing; and large quantities of that useful old 
double Pelargonium, F. V. Raspail, are grown for 
autumn and winter-blooming ; while a batch of that 
favourite Begonia, Gloire de Lorraine, was still 
flowering freely. 

Chrysanthemums are also well grown at Hedsor, 
and the young stock of plants were starting away 
well into growth. 

The improved forms of the Caotus Dahlia are 
grown in quantity, and Mr. Wood has utilised a 
novel structure for wintering them in, and that is 
a disused gasometer, stood on a level surface, * 
doorway having been made for entering the iron 
structure. The roots are here plunged in (k good 
depth of cocoa- fibre refuse, and a lamp-stool inside 
in severe weather to exclude frost. In ihe summer 
capital crops of Mushrooms are grown J^rom beds 
made up as soon as the Dahlia roots Are removed. 
The gardens have for some years \>eML under Mr. 
Wood's chiirge, and it is pleasing to note thi^t Lord 
Boston takes a lively interest in his garden, and 
the welfare of his vmployh (^nerally. C. H. 



THE MADEESFIELD CLUB 

PRUNING COMPETITION. 

This competition is one of a series organised by 
the Madresfield Agricultural Club, whose opera- 
tions cover only a portion of the oounty of 
Woreester. 

The efforts of the club are at last aided by a 
grant from the County Council of some £150 per 
annum, for the purpose of affording technical 
instruction by experts, on the various subjects 
taken in hand, in the shape of demonstrations and 
lectures, followed by competitions amongst the 
pupils or others. The subjects dealt with thus 
far embrace winter or summer pruning, mowing, 
reaping, hedging, cooperage, machinery, pole 
pitching, rick building, thatching, sheep manage- 
ment, shearing, and other rural pursuits ; com- 
petitions are also held for best cultivated gardens 
or allotments. Prizes are likewise awarded for long 
service. There can scarcely be any doubt that this 
organisation is doing a great deal of good amongst 
the rural population, direct and indirect, even 
beyond the club's area. 

This year instruction classes were formed, and a 
beginning made in January, and pupils were placed 
for one month's instruction and practical woric 
under able fruit-growers, in their orchards or 
gardens. £ach pupil received 12s. per week 
towards his expenses, suitable tools being found by 
the club. At the expiry of the time, including the 
winter^s demonstations and lectures held in widely 
separated districts, a pruning competition was 
arranged. 

Fifteen competitors entered, and fourteen 
answered the roll calL Class A. was for farm-hands 
only, whilst Class B. was open. Two Apple, one 
Pear, and one Plum-tree were selected and num- 
bered for each competitor. Duplicates of these 
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muBbeni were taken by two atewudi sppoinUd 
utd bkUbtad tor, wbtoh ideotiflrd eacb sat of treei 
for en;ti proBer. The tree* vera Klectcd u DBMly 
•qual iB liie » posible. At m giTsn lignkl cBch 
pmnmr^jommaDced his tMk, uid m toon aa he h&d 
cMmplelad it, he ratnrned to % flag Mt ap in the 
orobkni, wbere the (tewardi registered hii time 
uid ideatiSeMioii, for the piirpaM of eiUnuting 
thepoiDt Taloe. Varioas atylea of pmniog were 
•dopted, one of the oompetitoie oaiDg the primitive 
isallet and cbbel. 

The tnoe were orchard itandarda, and had beea 
abont lerenteen year* planted, with healthy, clean, 
ftnitful growth, in fact, tfaii orchard happened to 
be one of the first planted from the horn en artery 
on the Madreafield estate, aod proved well adapted 
for the competition. Mr. Wright, of Chiiwick, 
waa appointed examiner and judge of the work. 
Hia awards gave the ntmost utiafaction ; after 
whiob Hr. Wright addressed the company (which 
wMa large and keenly intereated one), pointing ont 
the defecta of the nnancceaafal ones, and addressing 
words of enoonraitemeBt to all He also reported 
to the Clnb Committee aa to the highly satisfactory 
charaoter of the work done by the pupils, especially 
those wbb bad received a montk'e prMtioal io> 
■traotion, and who bad, of conrse, luooeedcd in 
carrying oIT nearly tbe whole of the prizea. Tbeie 
are matters of national importanoe, and are to be 
oontimted ' and eolarged. W. Crump, V.Jl ff., 
Madrttfyld Court. 
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their stilted way, the Cryptogamic frail. This 
peovliarity has been known from the days of the 
Oreek natnralista, for Tfaeophraatna, Dioaooridea, 
and otheia, from whom tbe Roman Pliny borrows 
moat of hi* botanical lore, have left on record their 
obeervntion* and ideas nepeoting it. 

Caphifioatios,* 
a* it is now oalled, is tbna deaoribed in the semi' 
■cieotiSc, seni-nytbic language of the ancients. 
" The wild Fig, known by the name of C^irifiong, 
never ripens itaelf, tbongh it is able to impart t^i 
the others the principle of which it is thns desti- 
tute ; for we ocaaaionaUy find Nature nukking a 
Itaosfer of what are primary oanse*, and being 
generated from decay. To effect this pnrpoae the 
wild Pig-tree prodnoes a kind of gnal These 
inaeota, deprived of all lusteoanoe ^om their 
paT«nt-trea at tbe momMit that it is hastening to 
rottenneat and decay, wing tbeir Sight to othera of 
kindred though collivated kind. There, feeding 
with avidity upon the Fig, they penebate it in 
nnmaroni plaoea, and by thus making their way to 



, IWM). 

I am very ^eased indeed to be able to make 
snob a satiafactory report on the work of the 
competitor* in tbe pruning competition. With two 
•xceptiona, all the oompetitora exhibited not only 
very oatefal training, but oUo great care and paioa 
in doing their work thoroughly well, ihowing an 
excellent knowledge of how trees thontd be pruned 
in order to make healthy treea capable of producing 
full crop* of line fruit. In a great fruitgrowing 
county like Woraeater, it is very difficalt to ettiinate 
tbe value of inch sound teaching as baa beeo given ; 
tbe effects will be o' material value in the orchards 
of the future, and have an influence for good in 
the oonnty and in the country at large. In my 
opinion it is a moat important work, deserving of 
every encouragement, particularly amongst yoang 
men, who will natnrally have maeh to do with 
the fntnre maoagement of orchards. I may add 
that the oompetitora did their work better, and 
showed a clearer grasp of the work than aoy 
other class of men that 1 have examined in any 
other oooa^ on tbe tame subject B. T. Wright, 
SupmMnident lif tht Royal Hojiie^ltiiral Society'i 
Oardatt, Ohisaieh. 



SOME SUSSEX FRUITS. 

III.— THE PIG. 

Gsun Plot) ! The mere mention of tbe name 
of thia delicious fruit makes my mouth water. 
I ahall probably blot this page before I have 
done, tor aa it will take ne lome time to tell 
the atory of the Fig-tree, my salivary gland* vrill 
suffer from strain, aod the oval orifice fail to keep 
guard. Yon cannot sympathise with me, yon say. 
1 am sorry for you. Perbape you never ate a 
Suaaez Fig ; it >o, I do not wonder at your mouth 
remainiog dry. Come down next year to the 
famoua Pig-gardens at West Tarring. Ton may 
enter and take yoor fill for riipence, bat, if I am 
not mistaken, the proprietor wilt be the loier by 
yon. Nowhere in England can such Figa be aeea 
or tasted, tor here tbey have been eetablished for 
ages, and time does not impair their flavour or 
fertility. Bat everywhere along tbe Sussex ooaat 
the Fig-tree flonrishes, and some tons of frait are 
gathered every year. 

The Fig is nniqne among fmit-treet in its manner 
of prodnoiDg it* flowers. In China it is on this 
accoont called the Mo Fa Kwo — the fruit without 
a flower ; or, as oor earlier botanists would lay in 
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the inside, open the porea of tbe fruit. The 
momeot tbey effect their entrance, tbe heat of tbe 
sun finds admission too, and through tbe inlets thus 
made the fecundating air is introduced. These 
insects speedily consume the milky juice that con- 
stitutes the chief support of the frnit in its infant 
state : and hence it \t that in the plantations of 
Figs a wild Fig is niDally allowed to grow, being 
placed to the windward of the other trees, in order 
that the breeaea may bear from it upon them." 
This eitiact, wbioh might be supported by many 
more from the ancient aatbors, i* sufficient to show 
that the Fig had been the subject of careful obser- 
vation, while it also reveals a good deal of ignorance 
aa to the prooesaea of growth and fertilisation. 

Let u* see how tbe matter etaad*. If a tree be 
examioed in aatnmn, when the leaves have newly 
fallen, it will be seen that a great nnmber of yonng 
unripe Figs remain. If the weather during the 
aucceeding winter prove severe, the larger of these 
will certainly falL There are still, however, a 
good many little fruit* to be seen, and with ad- 

* Thia iiibj*ct ■■■ dealt with in Hmk pages In IMS. 



vancing spring theae begin to develop, and form 
part of the fmit of the ensuing aatnmn ; no 
bloaaom, however, will at any time be seen. The 
Cherry, Apple, Quince, and otier tree* will be gay 
in spring, bnt the Pig-trae wiU retun iU sombre 
hao, and put forth it* large green leaves aa il it 
never intended to yield a crop of fruit. Tbere is, 
then, in the popnlar sense, no flower to the Fig- 
tree. The tmnchee seem to put oat yonng F>g» 
withont the intervention of Uoasoms, just as the 
viviparous wateranail (Palndina vivipara) teems to 
produce ita young without going through the 
proceaa of oviposit ion. 

We iriU gather one of theM grMn Figs, and 
aiamioe its internal anatomy. If we baye a 
microscope, and a well ont section ol tbe fnit, to 
much the better. & see*ion tiirongb a green Fig 
ihowa it to ooniist of a leathery bag, the interior of 
which ia hollow. From the fleshy receptacle thar* 
ara seen to grow a tbonaand little bodiea, eor- 
moonted by hair* which all point toward* the 
centre, and so cause the hollow portion to look 
like a cradle lined with wool. They may more 
truly be likened to the bedegnar on the Biise, 
Tbeas hairs are in reality the pistiDate pro- 
eesse* of the female or fertile flowers, and the 
little bags at their ba*e* are the ovariea oon- 
taining tbe teed*. If these ahonld be tertalited 
and ripen, they form the small hard portions of tha 
Fig, which *o often find their way into a hoUow 
tooth. In England, however, these teeda do net 
usually ripen, or at leaat, it is correct to aay that 
owing tatiia (rait being eaten in a fresh eUte, tbey 
never become hard aod objectionable, as they do in 
tbe case of the Turkey Pig. The Fig is provided 
with a scale-covered aperture, the florets nearest to 
which are dutitute of pistil*. It is well known W 
be a prolific bearer. In some oountriea no fewer 
than three crops may be gathered ; in England we 
have to be content with one. 

The life-history of a Suuex Pig is ae follows :— 
If we examine a bare tree on New Year's Day in a 
normal season, it will preaent tbe appearance shown 
in tbe drawing. Here and there green Fi^ from 
the ore of a Cob to thatot a Walnutappear ; many 
others will probably be lying at the foot of the tree, 
killed by the ordinary frost*. Those which we aee 
may or may not continueto develop; if they do, they 
form theearly crop. If they fail, however, no great 
harm ia done. Already in tbe preceding autumn 
when the last crop vraa ripening, another crop wa* 
being produotd, and theee oan now be seen 
coming out from almoct every node of the yonng 
branches, at shown in the illnstration (fig. 49). Aa 
*priag advance*, these will develop and form the 
main cropof theyear. Meanwhile, another crop will 
come forward wbioh i* destined to (ail in oor 
cUmate, tbongb in other lands it would ripen 
towards the eud of the year. Thus, in May we 
have (1) any of the green Figs which survived the 
winter, with (2) those which at new year were in 
the bud, aod (3) a new set coming on to form a 
second (abortive) crop. Again in October we find 
(1) tbe ripe Fig* which were produced from the 
last autunin'* bads, (2) the second crop produced 
daring the summer, and chiefly destined to failnre \ 
together with (3) the yonng bud* which are ta 
produce next year's crop. Thus in a fertile trwi 
there are always two if not three suooe«*ive crop* 
always in evidence. 

Having stated these facta from pertonal study, 
let me quote the words of another authority. 
Some yean ago, Mr, Kencard, the owner of tome 
Fig-treee near Worthing, remarked to an enqnirer 
that "tbongh the quality varied (from year to 
year), there was always a crop. The Figs begin to 
ripen by the end of August (he added), or tbe 
beginning of September, and continued during 
October. The crop was generally from the spring 
Fig* (tbe buds in our iUustration aa drawn at New 
Year), though occaaicnally a few of the autiunn 
onea ripen ; the ground was manured every 
autumn, and pruning being avoided a* mncb aa 
possible." A SufiKx XaturalUl. 

(To In mnlinvd.) 
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Cultural Memoranda. 

CULTURE OF CALANTHES. 
As tbe time to pot CkIuUim will be here 
■hmtir, k taw bints on tba etdtnre will not be 
kniM. At tfae prewnt time the pUnte ibould be 
rMtiDg on a aheU in u intonnediKte -bouM, being 
kqit quite di;. A laiuble oompoat would ooniiat 
of one part fibroiu loftm broken bj band, one psjt 
pent, one of leaf-aould, tome ipbagaom- moM 
chopped fine, a imall quantity of dried oow or 
bona-dong, a few amall orocka, and aome ailrar- 
aand. Mix theae varioua thing* together, ud 
make the whole warm beforo uing. The moat 
•nitable-aiEed pot ia one of 6 inchea in diameter, 
and for amall pseiido-bnlbB and oerlaln pnrpofs*, 
alitbtly amallcr onea may be ohoaen ; tbe Urger 
pHodo-bnlba going into the biggar pota. Let tbe 
pota be half filled with dean crooka, over which 
■ome aphaganm-moai mtut be laid, then tbe oom- 
poat. Plaoe one paendo-bulb in tbe centre of tbe 
pol, and place aome of the conpoat ronnd it, preae- 
ing it firmly, filling the pot nearly to the rim, and 
fibiahing off with a daab of ailrer-taod. Tbe pota 
ahoald br placed in the itove on a sbalf near the 
rIbn. Tbe ontaidesof the poUabonld beaprinkled 
daily, but no water abonld be affoidrd the paeodo- 
bnlba liU rooting begina. When tbe rooU have 
reached the aidae of the pota, let aome ohopptd 
ephagunm-mo** be placed on tbe anrfaoe of the aoil, 
into which tberDotawillpaaainaabortlpaoeof time. 
Aa tbe paeudo-bnlba begin to awell ont, water may 
be afforded twice a week, and liqnid- manure ocoa- 
aionally; ahading the planta from tbe direct ray a 
of the snn. Wilh this aort of treatment I ba»a 
had Bpikaa with from forty to fifty expanded Bowera 
on them. A. WUtiumt, KaU JiaU Qarden*. 



Pla nt No tes. 

TILLANDSIA LINDENI. 
Thosb wbodeaire to poaaau a plant wbicb, wbiltt 
beisg itriking in appearance, aeil remarkable for 
tbe rare ahade of bine of ita flowera (Salvia patena 
blue), and the length of time that theae ore pro- 
dtic«d, ifaould cnlliTatB TilUodaia Lindeni. Tbe 
flowering time of the plant fiUg in the winter 
montha. There ig one drawbaok, the plant seldom 
thrown up more than one flowerahaff. Like 
moat Bromeliads, ita culture preaenta no difGcnltiea, 
and althongh ita proper place ia in the plaat-atoTe, 
the plant may be allowed to atand in a warmed 
apartment for a week or longer time without injury. 
There ia [reaented in M.iUer'a Dtvtache Oiirtntr 
Ztitwig for Fabmary 24 laat, a figure of TiUandaia 
Lindeni with fi*e heada of flower. 



NOTES FROM THE ITALIAN 
LAKES. 

(CDii(f»"ed/™t 111. mi , p. 449.) 
BsLLtiuo ba* many beantifal gardena, and in 
addition to thoae already mentioned there are two 
othare »l least worthy of remark. Tbey differ 
from eash other ccnaiderably ; the Villa Oiulia 
being an ideal private roaidenco, and the other ia 
aaaociated with one of the large botela bordering on 
tbe lak^ being a dfpatdanet thereto, and known aa 
tbe Villa Serbelloni. 



"Hiia manaion ataDda in a fine poaition, command- 
ing a view of both the Como and Lecco branchea of 
the lake in quite oppoaite direotionii ; its groDnda 
appear to aWetch from ahote to ahore aorcag the 
iathmo* with Vellagio itMlf upon the peoinauU. 
The garden faces the Lecco branch as tbe ground 
falla jD that direction. Here, again, tbe landacape 
gardener baa produced many beaotifnl effect* in 
aaaooiation with the natural anrroandinga, which 
are diaticct from thme of any other garden 
we viritcd. The manaion ia coniiderably higher 



than tbe water-larel of the lake, bnt tbe water 
may be reached by meana of termoea, and there ia 
a boathonee in a ebarming spot. Theee temMea 
are worked out of the natural rock. From tbe 
lake lUelf thia part of the garden moat be moat 
effeotire. In aome raepeot* one ia reminded of tbe 
garden at tbe Villa Carlotta at Cadenabbia, by 
the luxuriant growth of the regetation ; but the 
variation* ia height make amenda lor thia, there 
being acaroely any level placee in tbe plsaanre- 

There ia a too formal flowergarden in front of 
the houae, uid it ia the one thing which man tbe 
charming surroandiiiga. Upon the southern aide 
of thia formal garden there ia a Inxuriant arenne of 
Plane-tree*, the ahade from which ia moat grntefnl 
in the beat of noonday ; and behind the avenup, 
there are Bamboos wilh that free growth charac- 
teristic of planla in thia locality. Tbe varietie* of 
Bamboo that appear Gneat are similar to thote 
already quoted, viz., Arnndinaria Folconeri, 
Phyllostaobya mitia, P. viridiglauoeaoena, and 
Bambnaa japonioa, the latter being moat abundant ; 
Nerinm Oleander ia is great profnaion here, and 
the large busbea were miaaea of Qower*. Tbe 
method of planting them ia a aomewhat (iognlor 
one, vix., in holes where walls of stone had to 
be made to form the terraced walka. Tbua tbe 
roota are under tbe walka, whilst the plaots them- 
selvea are upon the ODter side of (he wall facr. 
That thia plan snita them is evident. Other 
plant* in flower duiDg our visit iacloded blue 
Hydiangeaa, and Juaticiaa in quantity. In the 
spring-time thia garden must preient a blaze of 
beauty by the number of Camellias, Azaleas, and 
like plaots, wbioh are effectively grouped. Palna 
add to tbe tropical effect, there being fine apecimena 
of Cbameeropa FortuLei, and of Phcenix in variety. 
Conifer* make graad specimens ; Sequoias, Ciypto- 
meriaa, upright. growing Junipers, vicing with each 
other in laxorianoe. One Juniper in particular, 
an aged bee, was clothed for a height of 50 feet 
with tbe rampant growth of a Wistaria sineoais. 

In shaded place* were Funkiaa iu quantity, and 
Ophiopogon japonicnm which ia here pricked out in 
tbe manner weuae Seloginella in our ocnaervatoriea. 
Of Sophora japonioa pendnla waa observed a fine 
apecimen. The useful in this garden was also 
prominent. 

There are vineyard* and Orange-grovea, and Olives 
and Mnlberriea are plentiful. In the direction of 
the Coma-branch there k a broad viata nearly faalf 
a mile in length laid dawn in graaa with a wall on 
either aide which ia chiefly covered with Wistaria, 
andaa the lake iaai^roaohed, lineaof erect Janipen 
on either aide nre moat effective. (Jar tear of tbeae 
gardens waa made under tbe gnidanoe of a lady, 
and the greatest ooortety waa extended to us. 

Villa Sihbklloml 
This villa and it* extensive g'^rdena occupy the 
bigbeat ground close behind the town of Bellagia. 
From various Btandpainta the views obtainable are 
most comprehenaive, and towards all points of the 
compass. Tbe higher ground behind tbe garden 
proper ie well clothed with trees, which farm a 
dsnae nmbrageon* growth and delightful shade. 
Here and thero w* saw haymaking in progreea, 
amid some grand spedmeBs of Welling [onia 
(one well-plaoed example of wbicb is clo&e upon 
90 feet in height), and of Cnpreesus Lawaoniona, 
cloaely appioachiog SO feet The Palme inolnde 
many notable examples, eapecially of Pbcrnii 
dactylifera, with immenae head* and stems fully 
2 feet in thickness. Of Cbomnrope Fortuoei and 
C. bnmilis there are also Bone grand plant*. One 
Hognolia gntndillora above all others towers up, a 
auperb plant, some 60 feet or ao high, and is well- 
furaiabed with braDchaa. There ore Bambooa in all 
favourable apota. Of Mnaa Enaete there are aome 
large apecimena, with perfect foliage. An uncommon 
feature, even here, i* a fine group of Doayliriona. 
A conaiderable portioD of these gardena baa been 
formed by exoavatiooa, one eminence above another 
being approached by tnnoel*. In the** excavations 



were found abundant material* for making wall*. 
Upon deoIivitisB and alopee in thia part we noted 
several forma of Cactua, with anch elimbiiM: plant* 
aa Bignonia grandiflora, very full of flowrr, and 
Msndevilla luaveolena. Datnraa were numerona, 
and good effect* were produced with Hibison* 
sinenaia. Id aoany po«itioua tbe aingle.fcwaied 
Portalaca* made an effective display. A* an 
example of tbe euitalnlity of thia locality for 
Agavea, an immense plant might be quoted, which 
hat been *o planted as to overhang a bigh wall, 
where it ia aeen to the beat advantage. J<u. 
HudtOH. 

(To be conllKuoI.) 



Home C orresp ondence. 

THE QUINCE IN aUSBEX.— May I be altowtd 
to add just a few worda to tbe eioeedingly intereat- 
ing and instructive letter which appeared in your 
lost iaauB above the signature of "B." 1 find, on 
rafereniw to my copy of A NUeoe HtrbaU, and 
nowe fitit traeslated ont of French into English by 
Henry Lyte.EIaq., London, 16T5, "that the Quince 
is mentUnied {p. 707, chap. 39), aa iiaiui ecUmta : " 
and in tbe drawing or engraving, tbe fruit 
i* there shown as an obtuse Pear-sbape, boldly 
quartered and autared. Dodoena aaya, "Thereby 
two aorte* of Qnincea, y' one ia roucde and called 
the Apple-Quince ; tbe other ia greater, ami 
fosbianed lyke a Peore, and i* c^ed the Peare- 
Quioce." Then followa the deacription : — " The 
flower changeth upon purple mixed with white : 
after the flowera oometn the fmite, of a pleaaant 
■mel, in proportion aomelimea ronnde a* an Apple 
bhruste togitbor, and sametimee long l^be a Peare, 
with oertayne embowed or awellyngdiviaiona, aome- 
what reaembling tbe fashion of a garlyke heaid, and 
when tbe hearie cotton or down u rubbed of, they 
appear a* yellow as galde." Ic Tbia deecription 
of tbe frnit is like aomeof tbe presfnt time, though 
in sixe and shape those that I have seen in Kent 
and SiiSMi have varied much, both in oolour, 
flavour, and babit, being mostly raised from seed. 
The names given by Dodoens are very similar to 
those quoted by"B." Andforther, "Tbeeodignae, 
or mormelade, made with booie (aa it was wonte to 
bs made in times paat), or with sugar, as they use 
to make it nowe-a-dayea, ia vary ^od and profit- 
able for tbe stomacke, to strengthen tbe aame, and 
to retain aad keep the meatea in the same, but Ull 
tbey are perfeotly digested. " It* other medidnnl 
virtue* are both numerous, and oaid to be effeotive 
and corlou*. In that charming little book, Tht 
Manual, written by CEarle* Cotton, leT.i 



' graft tbe Pear, about which he gives (nil and 
learned directions (p. lOS.aSl). "Thereisavast 
difference betwixt tbe Apple-Qainoe and tbe Pear- 
Qaince, of wbich tbe first baa a grayer bark inclin- 
ing to white, more smooth and sleek, his branches 
thicker and more forked, tbe leaves not so large, 
and the fruit leaa and more full of core. Tbe Pear- 
Quinoe sboota ont hia branches more atraigbt, has 
a blacker bsrk, and downey withal ; tbe leavea 
larger, and the fruit fairer and not ao full of core. 
And thia is it you are to chuse to graft upon, tor 
tbe tree will ever retain all the good qualities of the 
stock, will put out a mnch finer head, and will bear 
a much better fruit, ke." Ah Qoinoe stocks are 
now much oaed, tbi* ia worthy of rememtvanoe. 
Then he speaks of a third variety ; " There ia of 
late found out a aort of Pear-Quinoe called the 
Portugal- Qainoe (t believe from being branghtfron 
thence), that bear on exceedine brood leaf, and ia 
much the best of all others." IlarriMm War, Sevtn 
ixtka, Kml. 

In the issue of tbe Qardtneri^ CAroaJefe for 

February 17, "C. A. C, Arondel," oaks lor the 
addrea* of any factory in Italy where "ootognat*" 
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cao be obtained. Through a friend at SaD 
Bemo, I obtained a paroel of *<ootognata" 
sugar-plnins, and the address of the maker. This 
is net Uie form I meant, but the substance seems 
the same, and they are very nice ; although not 
imposeiUe, they may be made of a sii^tly 
" dcric^red " Quince. Their price is 7 lire per Kilo. 
The fbr^ I kneaat trtto ih thick slabs, and I do not 
think that was in any way doctored. The makers 
are GhMqpers, Andiy ft do., Confetteria, Svizzera, 
San Remo. If '< C. A. C." will favour me with his 
right address to "Westwood," Richmond Road, 
Worthing, I will send him a small sample of these 
Quince sugar-plums. I wrote to F. & A. Longley, 
Quince marmalade manufacturers, at Rye, and 
obtained a pot. It is a jelly, with bits of hardish 
Quince in it, and nioe enough, but not to be oem- 
pared for one moment with the "ootognata*' of 
Italy. They moreover write : " The other article 
which you mention (cotognata) we do not make, as 
the supply M Quinces is so limited in the district." 
Then iny friend, Mr. Harrison Weir, in the Oar- 
denen* Uhronkle of February 24, states that Quince- 
cheese has been made to some extent in Sussex 
' ' from time immemoriaL*' So I am sending him a 
few Quince sugar-plums, that he may see how 
different the ''dieese'* he writes of is frcm the 
confeotioiiers' cotognata. Why these condensed 
fruit-pulps have been called cheese I do not know ; 
not impftobably because of the original shape given 
them— circular and thi^k, like cheeses. Anyhow, 
the name is siU^, because they are no more like 
cheese than this is like chalk. After aU, although 
the Quince grows so well in Sussex, it does not 
appear that it is grown there to any great extent. 
I suppose growers there prefer glutting the markets 
with Orapes. A man here told me he sold his 
Black Hambuighs in Brighton at 4d. a pound to get 
rid of them ! Then, before sending to Italy for a 
cotognata maker, it would be advisable for someone 
to start a Quince plantation of ten or twenty acres, 
and to begin by ordering as many fruit-tree 
growers to prepare the Quince plants for him 
It would appear that the Portugal Quince is the 
one usually grown, but there seems to be another, 
and perhaps a better one. The Gydonia Maulei is 
Aven a fine character in Nicholson's DicUontury of 
Hortic^wre — " Fruit produced in great abundance, 
and makes an excellent preserve." Will no one or 
company start a plantation of this fine fruit-tree, 
and start an industry of the superb cotognata? 
E, Bonewia, M,D, P.S. — I am sending the Editor 
a few sugar-plums, so that he may see what kind of 
conf ectionerv can be made of the Quince fruit. E. B. 
[Very nice, but quito unlike the Italian kind. Ed.] 

CHANGE OF POTATO 8ET6.— The noto on 
p. 124 on the above subject is very timely. Doubt- 
less, many, in common with '* A. L. J.," find that 
home-grown sets do deteriorato af tor a few years, and 
a change of seed beoomes essential. It would be of 
interest and value to know what influence different 
manures, natural and artificial, in conjunction with 
different soils, &o., have upon this detorioration. 
Here, with a light soil, and perforce, leaf-mould 
almost solely for manure, we find that Potatos 
degenerate quickly, and the kidney varieties. Early 
Puritan especially, more so than the round ones. 
A, O. BarUeU, Pmcarratc. 

THE NEW CHI8WICK —Referring to the editorial 
remarks in the last number of the Oardeners 
Chronicle, if steps are being taken to secure a site 
ior our new garden, may I venture to mention one 
point which may not perhaps receive the attention 
U deserves, vis., the railway facilities in reaching 
it. Is it not possible to find a suiteUe spot north 
or west of London within reach of one (or two if 
possible) of our main lines? An iwlated stotion 
south means not only faulty passenger service, but 
also what are euphemistically termed *' non- 
competitive rates." This may be freely translated 
to mean tiiat in the absence of competition, double 
rates would have to be paid upon every stone, 
brick, or pane of glass for the houses, and every 
ton of manure needed afterwards. The man who 
<*went down to Jericho " is always r^ardedas a 
legitimate object of pity, but not so the Society 
which voluntarily places itself in the hands of one 
or two of the lines south of London. Chae, E, 
Ptwrwn, Chilwell, 

FRUIT-TR£E8. — Under this heading (nine lines 
from the top) Mr. A. Mirkham writes at p. 109, in 
reference to the planting of young trees received 
from the nursery in connection with^the extension 
method of training, adding, "at one time I tried 



the extension plan with PelM^trees ; that is, the 
strong shoote were laid in at full length, but 
seemed always to result jui failure, the lower buds 
on the shoots not forming shoots, hence the trees 
were lacking in symmetry.*' As an old advocate 
of the extension system in the training and build- 
ing-up of established fruit-bearing trees on walls 
and trellisee undcir glass in the shortest possible 
space of time, I may be allowed to inform Mr. 
Markham that fiulure in the oircnmstanoes detailed 
in his noto was not the fault of the systmn, but of 
the manner in which he attempted to cirry it out 
Had Mr. Markham bent tiie said strong snoote in 
the direction of the around, and securra them to 
the wall or trellis with nails and shreds, or mattiag, 
as the case may be, in that pocition, the bend 
starting from the point whence the first of the 
young shoots are desired to proceed, say 4 or 5 ins. 
nom the bottom of the individual shoote ; the cheek 
thus given to the flow of the sap would have 
caused every wood-bud to push the entire length 
of each shoot, thereby forming good-sized fan- 
shaped trees the first year i3tc? planting. I 
repeat, had Mr. Markhun done this, the exten- 
sion plan would have succeeded. The cutting 
dean out of gross shoots in eetoblished trees is to 
be recommended, but in the case of young trees got 
from the nursery such shoote shoula be treatea as 
indicated. Of course, as soon as the buds nearest 
the base of the individual shoote so treated have 
pushed into growth, shreds and ties should be 
removed, and the ^oots placed in their proper 
position on the wall or trellis. H, W, Ward, 

TURNIPS. — ^The seascm is now at hand when 
new Turnips will be a desirable and welcome 
addition to the table, and I should like to see our 
gardeners cultivate such varieties as those we 
im^rt from France, I refer to the long-rooted sort, 
wluch appears to be the only ones imported into 
Ck>vent Garden. These Turnips appear to have a 
root laree in proportion to the top, which is not 
usually the case with the globular varieties generally 
cultivated in this country. I fail to see any reason 
why some of our growers, such as Mr. Smith of 
Feftham, Mr. Wihf of Sipson, and others who have 
large areas under glass, should not produce these 
Turnips to advantege, as most of our early supplies 
grown out of doors have to be pulled before the 
root is well developed, in consequence of their 
tendency to bolt. The long ones imported indicate 
by their general appearance a very quick growth, 
in a very light soiL They are bunohed, six to 
nine roote together according to sise, with the tops 
on them, bound with a thin wisp of straw, which is 
first soaked to make it pliable. T, P, 

THE WEATHER IN WEST HERTS.— The recent 
spell of warm weather, which lasted about a fort- 
night, came to an end with February. Since then the 
days have been cold, while the night temperatures 
have continued rather warm for the time of year. 
On the coldest niflht the exposed thermometer 
reglBtered only 7** of frost. The ground durins the 
past week has been getting colder, and is now both 
at 1 foot and 2 feet deep of only about seasonable 
warmth. Since March be|;an there have been a 
few very light falls of rain, fine snow, and soft 
hail, but the amounto deposited have been altoge- 
ther insignificant During the last eleven days tne 
weather has remained very sunless and calm, the 
record of bright sunshine averaging only about half 
an hour a day; while the mean rate of movement of 
the air at 30 ft. above the ground was less than three 
miles an hour. During the greater part of the same 
eleven days the direction of the wind has been some 
p<unt between north and east A selected patoh of 
yellow Crocuses first showed an open flower on the 
4th inst., which is ten days later than ite average 
date in the previous thirteen years, and later than 
in any of those years since 1895. E, M., Berk- 
hatMted, March 6. 

DAVID DOUGLAS. —As a Sooue boy, bom and 
brought up on the opposite side of the Blairgowrie 
road to the late eminent botanist and traveller, and 
whose two sisters, Jane and Ann, I knew well from 
childhood, and mended their quill pens until 
leaving for the south, you will perhaps allow me 
to say with what pleasure I and other readers of 
the Oardeners* Chronicle, have perused your cor- 
dial recognition of his sterling character and his 
distinguished service for horticulture. I was too 
young to enjoy his personal friendship or recog- 
nition, my eldest brother Kobert being more of 
his contemporary. Both served their apprentice- 
ship under the late William Beatie, a good 



gardener, and the forester who laid the founda- 
tion of the grand woods and plantetions Uiat form 
the crowning distinction ox the fine eetotes of 
the Earl ofMansfidd. By a singular coincidence, 
I was passing through Perth on the day of the 
issue of this jownsl, February 24, on my way 
home from lecturing on fruit culture at Blair- 
gowrie, and took a fnend down the Rinnoul road 
near to Dickson & Sons' nurseries, to see the house 
Mr. Beatie resided in, to which I was sent as 
youni!:est apprentice in the gardens at Soone, to 
fetoh reporto of the old gardener and veteran 
forester's health by my master, Mr. James Dodd, 
for his own information and that of the late Eari ci 
Mansfield. Of course the old Sooneites were all of 
them familiar with the name and work of David 
Douglas, and who shaU say how many bojrs and 
youUis were fired with their first ambition to 
devoto their lives to horticulture by reading of the 
useful life and tragic death inscribed on his monu- 
ment in the parish kirkyard of New Scone. For- 
tunately through a long series of years the sardens 
around the old Palace of Soone have proved useful 
schools of horticulture for aliberal mixture of sound 
practice with true and hicid theory. But Douglas 
was a botamst of the rare, or even a higher type 
than Robert Fortune. Mr. Beatie is reported to 
have discovered his ability, encouraged him in his 
studies, and to have remarked that he would 
rather have one David Douslas than any number 

of " Muflb.*' It was £eely reported at the 

time of his death that David Douglas feU a victim 
or a mart]rr to his eager search for new plants, 
fruits, seeds, and flowers. His sight became 
greatly impaired, and he was forbidden to go out 
without a guide. His indomitable energy seat him 
forth however to be gored to death by an infuriated 
bull or buffido in the 35th year of his age. It is 
not too much to say that not only the villages of 
Old and New Scone, but the county of Perth, 
and the whole of Scotland grieved at the untimely 
end of this jpreat discoverer and botanist. All the 
world w<m&ed that he had crowded so much |;ood 
and lasting work into so small « space of time. 
Surely, too, your kindly notice of the man and his 
distinguished services to hortioulture as well as the 
exoeUent portrait of the man given in the Oar- 
deifiers* Chronide, miffht be placed in the Lindley 
Library or other pGu^ of honour where other 
departed heroes in horticulture, who being dead 
yet speak to us throuflh our gardens and land- 
scuies, and through ^e flowers, plante, shrubs, 
and trees, with which they have ennobled and 
enriched our native land. D. T. FiBh, 

BEAUTIFUL FRUIT-TREES.— I was glad to notice 
*<H. H. T.'s" useful article on this subject on p. 92. 
Through mere pedantry or prejudice, who shsll say 
how much our landscapes, gardens, and shrubberies 
have been denuded of much of their beauty by 
reason of the barriers erected between so-called 
utility and beauty. Fortunately, we are at last 
finding out, and '* H. H. T.'s ** letter may do 
something to hasten the progress of the idea, that 
to clothe beauty with utility but enhances and 
enriches ite beauty. Hence the wider planting of 
Plums, Pyrus, Mains floribunda. Pears, Ohemes, 
Medlars, and Quinces. I have lonff held the idea 
that most of our garden and orchard fruite are well 
worth growinff in our parks, fields, hedgerow^, and 
other places, for the beauty of their foliage, or of 
their flowers, as well as for their fruits. The varie- 
ties of Peara named by * ' H. H. T.'* and many others 
vie in glory as many other trees and shmbs do, 
though few equal them in brightness. Crabs are 
superb decorative plante, alike in habit, quantity 
of bloom, the colour of the latter and of the varied 
fruits. The purpleJeaved Filbert, too, afifords tinto 
which are rivalled but by few other plants, while 
the Nuto rank among the best, s|id are numerously 
produced under hard pruning, and the treatment 
meted out to shrubs in shrubberies. Apples 
vary widely in the colour an^'size of their blos- 
soms, fruite, and foliage, that in certain cases 
scarcely any other flo^^ring-tree is needed unless it 
is the finer varieties of (>at»gus. These, with 
<* H. H. T.'s " brilliant collection- of Pears, would 
give a brifl^tness to many of otar gardens and land- 
scapes which are seldom po beautiful as they mi^ht 
be, because . of the over-abundance of UoUies, 
Laurels, and other common evergreen species. 

D. r. R 

A GREAT SUQAR-PRODUCINQ COUNTRY. — 
At pp. 127128 in your issue of February 24, 1900, 
you reproduced from American Oardening a re- 
markable article on the above subject. Thus : 
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n the Hbw*ii 
o«iiB-f[rowing coantiy in the world ; uid its 
poutioD io tbU reipect demands oar kttentioa. 
The arenge yield ol M»ui, for iasUnco, ia kboat 
3} ton« of BQgai to the acre ; Hawaii'i araraga ii 
lowered bj tLo Bmaller-prodaciDg qualities of her 
leeward or dry side, bat would not go lover than 
4 tons ; Kauai, from 4 to 5 toiu ; and Chia., 
6 to 7 tons. There are, of coune, piecai of groand, 
even entire plantations, on each of thcee island*, 
- where the yield wonld greatly exceed the average of 
the isUuid ; one plantation of Oaba, for in- 
(tanoe, yielda 10 tons of sugar to the acre 
(it takes seren t^i eight tool of oane to produce a ton 
of sugar), and special yields of even sixteen tons 
par aere have been obtained from given sectiong 
of the same Oahn plantation." When we oompare 
with the foregoing statement of resalta the average 
yield of sugar per acre from our West Indian oolo- 
oie^ including Britith Gniana, the Utter are 
thrown completely into the shade. Thus the 
averafie yield per acre for a long period of years in 
Jaouuca staadi at leaa than one ton. British 
Gniana, Trinidad, and Barbados yield an average 
of about one-and-a-half ton. Under pecnliariy 
tavonrabla conditions of toil, coupled with DMtt 
propitiaaa eeasons, at much as five tone of sugar are 
proiluced per acre from time to time in our West 
Indian ooloniet, but this only on vary limited anas, 
Le., from live ts some ton aora*. Three tons per 
ante are not, however, uncommon over somewhat 
l^er areu. By way of further comparison, 
leferenoe may be made to your leading artiole, 
dated February 10, 1000, p. 63, in which yon 
advert to the special efforts of Dr. Morris, Imperial 
Commissioner of Agriculture for the West Indies, 
relative to the improvement of siigor production 
\tj meani of netr varieties of cane— a new feature 
of cane cultivation. Thus, you say, " Several new 
eaoM, notably that known as ' B. 147,' blld main- 
tained their position, and were regarded by tbt 

plantar* as most valuable var 

■railable sogsr was at the 

acre." Of conrae this does i._, 

tion of a general average of 3i tons ; but if the 
average yield from the new varietJea amoontt to 
2 or 2i tons per acre, great benedt must eveutnally 
scene to the welfare of the Wnt Indies. Robert 
TSmntoa, kUt Sapl. Bolanital DtparUntnt, Jamaica. 
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and dang 

cTopasa Peaa ■ 

judi, 11 lb. of bail<>ali« or luparphoaphita 
kainlt, and 10 lb. of Ditmte or awU. Tha k 
l^lioaphata ahould bj dog Into tiia graiind ii 
nitnta or aoda applied an a light lop-dreasin 

■apwiy. ■ - 
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ua and morBCflinUr 
tar-«ting la aonae- 
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a dnaalng of 14 lb. baaie-alig mliad with 9 lb. of kaiolt, 
and, lat«r on, S lb. of Dltnte of uda pet IM aquare jarda. 
Thia. heaald. on8httodaainywlUil>.iliiasuidotbarwaadi, 
and improra tha growth of ths award. 

Xt, P. C. X. ViiTtB prtuldad, aod apoke of the advanluiv 
acBBlng to tha membera ofiuoli loclttlaa In haning »o luddjir 
,j..^k^ — "-"'halntereiaogreaulCiofinchaMintianoaa 



OHBSTBB PAXTOK. 

A MEniNT. of thIa Bociet} vsa bstd at tha Groaveaor Hosanm 
OBBaliinlay, when by apecUl reqa«al tiio Hun. SaoreUry, Mr. 
a. P. NiLN, delivered a lectore on tha "ArtlBcial Croai- 
fertlUjBtJaD or Onsala and Oraaaei." Allhonch oH of the 
Dbjecta ot thia Saetetr whau first atvted was to eoeooraga 
agrtnultanl aa w«U aa hortlcoltmBl naarch, thla I) tha Brat 
lactura on a paraly ai^rlpnltnral aubjact that has jet 
been dellraivd U tlia manibara. Mr. Miln prsCand lila 

pniTemaata that hu token plaes in the biaada af liotaes, 

have led to aueh benaOelal malla U> Brldali agrjcnldira. Bnt 
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lad bean produoad by meaaa of artl- 
Tlia Icrtarer eiplained in iletail tha 
irlntt improved brreds by the meane at 
in, and atited tliit to tha igricultniiit 
almuflt aa or great Imporuoca to 
• alcck breeding of horaea, cattle, and 
11 co^dDualy illuatratid by a aerie* of 



COllnctlOD ot Kline two dciei: 

QoecD, Lord Derby, Newtowi 
Pipplna, Winter Calvllle. Dor 
king County, Alliagtnn PippI 
M^na^ Baadrlngham, Boaum 
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quality, Uiue demoattial 
grown fiDit over that Imported irom aoroaa. 

Hwty TDlea of tbanka to Mr. Hlln for hla le 
Mr. Barnea for hia erhihlt, brooght tlie meeting 



inMi Relnette, ai 
n, and also of eio 
.periortty of hoii 



THE SCOTTISH HOItTICni.TVKU.. 

Marcb e.-At a nMetlng ot thia Aasoclation held on tli< 
above dale to Kdinborsh, a paper on "The Cfocus,' byMr 
S. Amott, ini read by the aeerelory, Mr. R Laird, ia thi 
regretted alaanea or tha laetonr throngh indlepoaltloa. Tlu 
many eonblbnblona from Mr. Amott to onr own pagea upot 
Crwoiea and Billed planta prove bim tA be very tamUlarwtU' 
hIa anbfeet. and aave ua from tha neceaalty of refenlng Ic 
detaQ to hli lecture. 



So ciet ies. 

DEVOir AND EXXTB& QARDSITEBS'. 

THint^Ject thitesme on for dtacnsaion at the laatmeeticg 
of the AaaoclatloB wu " Further Riperimenta with Chemical 
Mannres In Kitchen and Market Gstdenlng," by Mr, F. W. K. 
tJHUTELL, of Oolden Oreen. Tonbrldge. 

The eipcrlmenta, wtieb had been conducted 'on aimllar 
lluea to thoee oF Sir John Lawee, at Botharaaleii, on 
Qned to garden craft, and u they had 
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miCOROLOOIOAL OB8ERTATIONB taken In the Royal 
Hortienltonl Boelely's Oardsna at Chinwlnh, London, for 
tha period February 3S to March 3, 1QQ0. Height above 
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Ve oaiinot seospt SB7 leaKmslUIitT ftt His snhi'dnid 
repots, niey are tar^^td to Be iHOlsiij svaT 
nnrsdv, by tbs hhiiliiias of smnl of (ke^tatlpal 

tct Iha qootaUDna. It miutM rammbared tbt Ikasa 
qnotstlons do not leftssaot the prioea oo an* jaitkidu 
day batoailvth*)(aMnlsvan«aalMthaw(Apneadln( 
the dale of oar report. The prloas dspand opoa. th* 
ousllty of the aamplea, thf anliply In th* tsarkst, and the 
demand ; and they m*y Roolnsta, not onlj from dif to 
dsvt htit often aaveml tunaa in one dav- Md.1 
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lalanda, Cramea, 
wflb. 

adUMi. Long, per 

adiihxa, nuiid Z 

doaau bunchaa 
- home grown. 



Oeleriae, par doaen 9 — BalaslyTboadls ... 4 — 

Oalarj, red, roU, per ' Beotiih Kale, boah. 10-40 

acMti It O-IS Beahale, per doaen 

Chioory, per lb. ... 3J-0 4 | punnela ... fl O-I4 

Oolewort, p. bnab. 1 0- 1 Shalloto, p«i lb. ... 1 — 



k, witb cold, Dorlheily w 




Lettnes, Ftench, 



email leaf. bnah. : 
Tonatoa, Canary, 

— tnn ■■■ .■■ i 

Tarsipa, pa doa^ 

Turnip tcpa, baga 1 
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4 0-50 
4 0-60 

8 0-46 
4 0-60 
6 0-80 



Veuit.— A' 

f. Af.4. 

Applei, in itoves : 

— Beeflnn, bshl. 4 6-56 

— Wlwnhwmii, per 

boahd 
— ■ 9nsii&x. Ontbs, 
bmbel 

— Northern 
Oreeningi, per 
bnihel ... 

— Qoeenings, per 

— Wellingtons, 
botbel 

— Varioot, boahel 2 6-50 
•« lXow% BooCtSf 

▼Afions, bnml . 8 0-SS 6 
Baldwins, 

bnrrel .. 12 0-16 
Ben Davis, 

barrel ... 15 ~ 
GoMenRns- 

•ets, barrel 21 — 

— N. Spies, barrel 16 — 

— Californian, 
cases. New 

Town 8 0-12 

BaaaBaa,ptrbaneli 6 0-80 

ChastMila, Spanish 12 — 
Otapes. lagUsh, 

Al(cant^perlb. 8 6-40 
OrapcSfOrosCoUnar, 

Class A., pr. lb. 8 6-40 



Grapes, Glass B., 
per lb. 

— Almeixs^ per 

doaen lb. ... 

— Belgian, per lU: 
Glass A. 
Glass B. 

Lemons, Messina, 
Sou M. «*• 

— Paleraio,ease... 
L^fohesa, CAlnesai 

new, pkL, 1 Ih. 
Nectarines, tray ... 
Orufies, Denia,420 

— Bitters, 200 ... 

— Blood, 200 ... 

— Jafla,caseofl44 

— Mandarin or 

Tangerine, case 
of 200 

— Mnrola, ease o( 

Peaches, Cape, per 

tray 

Fears ... ... 

— Californian 
Easter Bearr4, 



half cases... 

Pines, each... ... 

Plnms, tray 
Btrawberries,per lb. 



8 0-33 
10 — 

1 6- 2 C 
10-16 

12 0-20 
5 0-15 

10-1 

10 0-12 

5 6-70 

70 — 

7 6 — 

9 6-10 6 

12 6 — 

5 0-56 

10 0-14 
5 0-10 



15 — 
10 — 
20-3 6 
8 0-80 
10 0-18 



FOTAT0& 

Main Crop, Ac., 70i: toOOt. ; Dnnbar, llOt. ; Other varieties, 
65fl. to 86fl. ; Seed Potatos from 49. 6d. to 7fl. per cwt. 
•roAnBa|^82^84, ITilWiifliii Strrni, Cofftnt Garden, 

RrMAMLB.-<aiestnnts, Cobnatn. and Cranberries, are prac* 
tically over for the season. Green vegetables, such as 
Thousand-headed Kale, Brussels-tops, Ac., are very much 
down in price. Seakale also is easier in price. Among 
Pears ttom the Cape are Beurri Claiigeau, Louise Bonne, 
William's, Ac. ; but they all dlflTer in appearance to fruits of 
the same varieties grown at home. Grapes from the Cape per 
case, 15fl. to 17*. Trade generally is dull. 



VRTUT AJBTD TXaXTABUa. 

Glasoow : March 7.~The tbUowIng are the prices since 
oar last : — Apples Canadian : Baldwins, 19*. to 20«. per 
barrel ; Northern Spy, 18s. to 21fl. do. ; Greenings, 17fl. to 
20f. do.; American— Various sorts, 14*. to ISfl. per barrel ; 
Caliromian Newtown Pippins, 9fl. to 12fl. per box ; Nova 
Scotia Apples, Baldwins, Northern Spy, Ben Davis, Golden 
Russets, Ac, from 12s. to 18fl. per barrel, according to the 
quality ; B a n a n as, extras, 8fl. to 9fl. per bunch ; No. 1, 7fl. 
to 8fl. do. ; No. 2, 5fl. to 7fl. do. *, other sortsas low as 2fl. to 4«. 
do. ; Orangea, Mureia, f fl. to 8fl. per half-case ; Valencia, 
ordinary, 420*s, 10*. 6d. to 12fl. Od. per box; large, 18«. to 
15fl. do. ; extra large, 14fl. to 16fl. do. ; large 714*8, 18«. to 
144. do. ; Jumbos, 16fl. to ISfl. do. ; some specially selected 
nisde from 18«. to 20fl. (Jumbos); Seville Bitter, 6fl. 
to &". per half cheat; Paleimo Bitter, 5$. to 6*. per 
box ; Lemons, Palermo, St. to lOs. per case ; Grapes 
3fl. to 4fl. per lb. ; Mushrooms, lOd. to Ifl. 3d. per lb. ; 
Tomatos, Teneriffe deeps, 4s. M. to 5fl. per box ; cases, 6fl. 
to Tfl. : Onions, foreign, Va!encia, 4 in a row, 5fl. 6d. to 
Os. fd.; 5 in a row, 6«. 6i. to 7fl. Ci. do. ; Turnips, Ifl. to 
Ifl. M. per cwt. ; Carrots, 3f. 6d. to 4c do. ; Parsley, 6d. to 
Bd. per dosen bunches ; Cauliflowers, Is. 3d. to 2fl. 6d. per 
dozen ; Cabbages, 8d. to Ifl. per doz. ; Celery. M. to U. do. 

LivEBPOOL : March 7. — WKolaale Vegetable Markft.—Vo- 
tatos, per cwt, Lynn Greys, 8fl. Sd. to 3«. 6d. ; Main Crop, 
3fl. 9d. to 4fl. 6d. ; Bruce, Sa. 6d. to 4fl. ; Champions, 8fl. 4d. 
to Sfl. Od. ; Turnips, Ifl. 6d. to 1«. 8d. per cwt. ; Carrots, Ifl. 6d. 
to 4fl. do. ; Parsley, 6d. to 8d. per dosen bunches ; Onions, 
fooeign, Zs. 9d. to 6fl. per cwt ; Cauliflowers, 1«. 8d. to 2fl. 6d. 
per dozen ; Cabbages, Bd. to Is. 6d. do. ; Celery, 6d. to Ifl. do. 
at, JbJkn'fl.— Potatoa, Ia. per peck ; new, lOd. per lb. ; Grapes, 
English, 5fl. per lb. ; do., foreign, •lOd. do. ; Pines, English, 
5t. each ; Cobnuts, li. per lb. ; Asparagus, Ifl. per bundle ; 
Cucumbers, 8d each ; Mushrooms, Is. 4d. per lb. and basket. 
Birkenhead :—PotatOB, Is. to Ifl. 2d. per peck; Cucumbers, 
l8. each ; Filberts, lOd. per lb. 



OOBV. 

AvKnaoK Pnicna of British Com (per imperial qr.X for the 
week ending March 3, and for the corresponding period c f 
1809, together with the dilferenee in the qnotntiona. Thsie 
figures are basad on the Oflldal Weekly Betnm :~ 



Description. 


1899. 


190a 


Diflbrence. 


Wheat ... >.. 
Barley 

V/WH ••• ••■ ••• ■•• 


fl. d. 

25 7 

26 7 
16 11 


fl. d, 
26 3 

25 1 

16 9 


fl. d. 
+ 08 

- 1 6 

- 2 





apparently elected to delay opentlng until the land becomes 
drier. Meanwhile, Clover seeds all round keep steady in 
value ; whilst Tares point upwards. Full prices are asked tor 
Mustard and Rapeaeed. There Is no alteration this week in 
either Peas or Hartooti. A small arrival Is noted of new 
Csnadian Wonder Beans. Fine samplea of Scarlet Bnnnen 
are oflisring cheap. Canary*aeed haa advaaeed a ftirther 
shilling per quarter. Liverpool now takes the lead so Ikr as 
this article is concerned. Hemp>seed, however is dulL 



^bituarpe 

Alexander Baxter.~TLo death took pUoe 
on Febnutfy 25, At Sandiidge Park, of Mr. Alex- 
ander Baxter, late of Foots Cny Place, Kent. Mr. 
Baxter, who was bom at Foohabers, N.B., served 
his apprentioehip in the gardens of Gordon Castle, 
the seat of the Dake of Richmond and Gordon, and 
was head gardener to the late Sir John Pender, of 
Foots Cray Place, for twenty*one years. He was 
widely respected in the Cray Valley, and mnoh 
sympathy is expressed for the widow and family in 
their bereavement. The fnneral took plaee at 
Foots Cray on the Ist inst. 



Mauch 7, 1900. .— Messrs. John Shaw A Sons, Seed 
Merchants of Great Mase Pond, Borough, London, S.B., 
write that buyers were few on to-day's market, and the trans- 
actions pu«iog proved smaU. Many country buyers hav 



Answers to Correspondents. 

Almanack fob 1900 : Novice, The correction was 
daly made when the error was disoorered. 

Amk&icak Blight and Gbbasb-bakds on Fruit- 
TBSB8: /. FUzfohn, We think that yon are 
confusing two distinct things. Whale-oil alone, 
andsoapends made from soft soap, or Gishorst 
oompoand-8oap, the former at the rate of a ^ lb., 
and the latter 2 ozf. per gallon of water, will 
destroy American - blight after a time. The 
grease-bands are strips of paper hud on otiier 
grease-proof paper, and smeatfed with cart-grease, 
which are then affixed to the Apple-trees ss traps 
for the crawling females of the winter moth. 
These bands must be pnt on the trees not later 
than the second week m October, and the smear- 
ing must be repeated whenever it is seen that it 
has lost its stickiness. Whale-oil can only be 
applied in the depth of winter. 

Books: A. D. B,, Erfurt, The EfecU of Cro89 
and Self-fertiliscUum in the Vegetabie Kingdom, by 
Charlen Darwin (London, John Murray) ; and The 
Varioui Contrtvancee by which Orchide are Ferti- 
lised by Insects, same publisher. 

Carnations : ff, 8. The leaves show a fungus in 
a young and undeveloped state. Probably it is 
the Carnation-rust, Helminthosporium. 

Carpst-beddino : A» Alder. Santolina iucana is 
sometimes used, tm also Cacalia. The brilliant 
yellow mossy plant may be Sednm acre aureo- 
variegata, or Stellana graminea aurea. 

Garden Periodicals published in Chicago, 
U.S.A. : H. Oanzler, Smyrna, American Florist, 
Gardening, and The Weekly Florists Review. 

Leea amabilis : Novice, This plant is a native of 
the tropics, and is of easy culture io a moist 
hot-house in this country. Propagation is by 
means of slips and cuttings struck on good 
bottom-heat in a close case. 

Names of Fruits : R. H. W. 1, Pear, Ne Plus 
Meuris; 2, Apple, Winter Quoining; 3, A., 
Dredge's Fame ; 4, A., Gooseberry ; 5, A., Beau- 
mann's Red Winter Reinette; 6. A., Cockle 
Pippin. — ff, F. Small examples of Keeping Red- 
streak. — H. P. The fmit which reached us was 
fatten, but it appears to be a highly-coloured 
Blenheim Orange Pippin. 

Names of Plants: Correspondent* not answered 
in this issue are requested to be so good as to 
consult the following munber, — Enquirer. 1. 
Lielia harpophylla ; 2, Gesnera msorantha ; 2 
(Orchid), Odontoglossum tripndians (said to have 
white flowers) ; send better specimen and some 
particulars about the plant. Why pnt two 
specimens nnder one number ? /. B, Dendrobinm 
speoiosum, an Australian species. — /. F, 1, Acacia 
platyptera; 2, Acacia Dmmmondi. — A. J, C, 
JSriostemon myoporoides. — O, W. C. Louicera 
fragrantissima and Dandrobium Pierardi. — 
A. J. B. All except 3 are remarkably good 
forms of Dendrobinm nobile, 7 being D. nobile 
nobilius, or an equally good form ; 3 



closely resembles the ^pudfln hybrid, D. x Ains- 
wortm. It wonld be mterestiiig to state whether 
it was imported with D. nobife, or is of garden 
oriffin. — A, B, 1, Cordyline australis, often 
called Dracaona in gardens. The other two seed- 
lings cannot be called Draeenas ; 2 appears to be 
the blue Agapanthns nmbellatns; and 3 some 
I 2PMies of Kmphofla; or, as it is often called, 
Tritoma. — A, B, The white, or neariy white 
form of Dendrobinm orassinode is by no means 
oommon. Tours seems also to be a laige variety 
of it. 

MoBKLLO Chsrrt, &c. '. A, F. The MoreUo 
Cherry bears mostly on the shoots produced the 
previous year, and to a small extent on short, 
natural spurs springing from the old shoots. 
Figs may come true fr^ seed ; it is uncertain. 
The Fig can be increased by cuttings, layers, 
grafting, and budding. The rdaUon of leaver to 
growth — If yon pick off the leaves from any plant, 
or ]fart of a plant, yon check the ^wtn of the 
entire plant, or of that part which is denuded of 
leaves, as the case may be, the apparatus by 
which new shoots, leaves, wood, &c., are developed 
being taken away. 

Palms Injured : F, B, From the appearance of 
the jjlaot sent, we think there is little doubt but 
the injury has been wrou|[ht by the tar used 
upon the stsges. But similar effects wonld be 
produced upon ^ronng Palms if the roots were 
even once permitted to become quite dry, and 
especially if the atmosphere of the house at the 
time was arid. In any case, it wonld be well 
to encourage a greater degree of atmospheric 
moisture. 

Planting intermediate Canes of Grape-vines : 
A Young Oardener, Two feet to two feet and a 
half apart would be a suitable distance at which 
to plant, taking out each alternate Vine when 
there was danger of crowding the foliage, that is 
in the second year after pUmting. In planting 
between permanent Vines or r^s growing at 
4 feet anart, the youne Vines must take the 
mid-line between two old ones. 

Plants to Flower after German Ten-week 
Stocks have Ceased to Flowbb: H. A, J. 
You might plant Gladiolus gandavensis in 
variety, and the large-flowered German Asters, 
such ss Victoria, Tmffaut^s Peony-flowered, 
Pyramidal Bouquet, &c 

Potatos : A. J. B, One of the stsges of the 
Potato disease. 

The Sowing of Various Seeds : Af. J. W. The 
seeds of AmarylUs Belladonna should be sown 
thinly in seed- pans, just covering them with soil 
to the extent of their thickness. The soil used 
may consist of sandy loam, or of stiff loam made 
porous by the admixture of one- eighth sand or 
road-ffrit, and a quarter of the whole may consist 
of leu-mould. The soil should be finely sifted, 
and below it and over the crocks there should be 
put a layer of soil sif tings of the size of horse- 
beans, to which in most cases the roots of the 
seedlinff bulbs will become attached, feeling their 
removid but little wten pricked out later. A 
temperature of 50" to 65" will be sufficiently high. 
Sow forthwith. Hunnemannia is a hardy bien- 
nial; and Pentstemon cordifolius and Pbacelia 
grandiflora are hardy perennials, any of which 
may be sown at the present time in pots or pans, 
filled with moderately rich sandy soil, and placed 
in a common garden frame ; or they may be 
sown in the open ground in the middle of April, 
pricking out the seedlings in nurse-beds, or in 
the case of those raised in the frame into boxes 
or deep seed-pans. 

CoMMUMiCATioNS Bkckivkd.— Plstsiius OrientslJs.~H. A. J. 
— T. C— W. Clibrsa ft Bon.— W. C. L.— H. W. W.— D. T. F. 
— H. C, Geneva.— 8. A.— B. B — H. H. T.-A. P.— B.— 
WUd Rose.— A. 8. — H. M. — H. R. W.— 0. J. W. — M. 
Oebhardt— B. L. C— R. B. L. & Sons. 

Continaed Increase in the Circulation of the 
•• 0ABBSMXB8' CEBOHICIS." 

IMPORTANT TO AOVERTI8ER&— TJU PMiOm hat 
Ifcs satisfiutUm of ofMioimefog XhoA As oiroiUaMoii nf the 
**Oordmtr^ CkronMs*' hat, sines Os ndmoHon in the 
pries qfths papsr, 

TREBLED. 



Advertitsn art rms4mdtd that (ht " Ckronidt** ctmdattt among 
Oouimv OnrrLKMm, avd all OiJLOtm or OABDSinns' 
AMD Oabdhh-lotsbs ot howtt, thoi Uhota tpteiaUg large 

WOBMIOM AMD OOLOVIAL OlBOnLATIOV, Olid that U it 

/br r0r«iisf ia sB Os prkislipal Wrariet. 
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THE INTRODUCTION OF THE 

POTATO INTO ENGLAND. 

'VTEARLY thirteen years ago there appeared 
-^^ in the oolumns of this journal a series of 
three articles by Mr. Stephen Mitchell,''^ giving 
a summary of the history of the introduction of 
ihe Potato into this country. This account was 
published at the time of the exhibition at 
Westminster known as the Potato Tercen- 
tenary Exhibition, when books of travel and 
of the old herbalists connected with the sub- 
ject, were shown, and lectures on the Potato, 
its culture and its diseases, were delivered. 
3Ir. Mitchell's excellent narrative put on 
record all the available evidence at that 
time existing of the actual facte, but two 
recent publications have brought to light a 
few most interesting facts, and have caused 
us to go over once more the well* reaped 
field of enquiry, and to glean some new scraps 
of information on a topic of real importance in 
the annals of our cultivated esculents. The two 
publications referred to, are a volume by 
M. Ernest Boze, entitled Bistoire de la pomme- 
de-ierre, issued in 1898, and an article from the 
pen of Dr. T. N. Brushfield, in the 30th 
volume of the Transactions of the Dcvoixshire 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 
on Sir Walter Raleigh, and his supposed part 



in the introduction of the Potato and Tobacco 
into this kingdom ; a suggestive and carefully 
wiitt^n paper, which tends to throw side-lights 
of importance on the question of the early 
travellers and colonists. 

Clusius. 

It is beyond all doubt that the earliest 
recorded date of the cultivation of the Potato 
in Europe is that derived from the Hutoria 
PlarUarum of Charles de I'Escluse, better known 
under his latinised name of Clusius, a native of 
Arras, ia French Flanders, and the foremost 
botanist of his time. Somewhat altering the 
order of the tale as told by Clusius, so as to get 
the statements in chronological order, we come 
to the following conclusion. 

In or about the year 1585 the Potato was 
cultivated in Italy, probably from some Spanish 
source, as we shall hereafter see. The cultiva- 
tion was on a sufficiently extensive scale as to 
permit of a quantity being taken by the Papal 
Legate to Belgium in 1586. The envoy was of 
delicate constitution, and the store of Potatos 
was used by him as an article of diet. One of 
his train gave some of the tubers to Philippe 
de Sivry, the prefect of Mons in the Hainaut, 
by whom they were cultivated, and he, in his 
turn, sent two of these precious tubers to Clusius 
at Vienna in the early part of 1588. Clusius 
planted them in his little garden at Vienna, and 
was able to take the produce with him, when he 
removed in July of the same year to Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine. The next year, 1589, he received 
a coloured drawing from his friend Philippe 
de Sivry, and noted on it the date when he 
received the tubers, thus : — *' Taratoufli k 
Philipp de Siury acceptum, Viennae, 26 
Januarii, 1588. Papus Peruanum Petri Ciecae." 
This interesting drawing is now in the Plantin 
Museum at Antwerp, and was probably sent 
thither by Clusius when he was printing his 
Hutoria (see fig. 50, p. 162). After this, Clusius 
tecelved another drawing of the Potato-plant, 
this time from James Garet, jun., which reached 
him at Frankfort, therefore before 1593, the 
date of his removal to Leyden. This sketch of 
the entire plant, if it could be discovered in the 
Plantin Museum, or elsewhere, would be of 
especial interest to British cultivators, for Garet 
was a London citizen, an old friend of Clusius, 
from as far back as 1581 at least, when Clusius 
spent six months in this country on his third 
and last visit to our shores. Graret was also an 
intimate acquaintance of John Gerard, the 
herbalist, as we shall soon find out. Clusius, 
according to his custom, had sent seeds of the 
Potato to his botanic friends ; in 1590, Dr. 
Laurenz Scholtz, the elder, had the plant in 
cultivation at Breslau, for he sent a coloured 
sketch of it to Caspar Bauhin, at Basel — this 
drawing, or a copy of it, Bauhin transmitted 
to Clusius, though the latter omits to mention 
it. Thus our Solanum tuherosttm was being 
gradually diffused over the continent. 

Gerard. 

The first hint of its being grown in Britain is 
in the catalogue of Gerard*s garden in Holborn, 
printed in 1596, which we may remark in pass- 
ing, is the earliest known catalogue of any one 
garden.''^ In this list the name of *^ Papus 
Hyspanorum '* occurs. Standing alone this 
might mean anjrthing, but when read in con- 
nection with the HerbaU of the year 
following, and the enlarged edition of the 
catalogue in 1599, it appears that the Potato 
was intended, and not the Sweet Potato, 



Ipomofu Batatas, Poir. The HerhaU further- 
more contained the first published woodcut or 
engraving of the plant, which is here repro- 
duced (see fig. 51, p. 163) from p. 781 of the 
book in question ; and the portrait of the 
author prefixed to the HerhaU shows him 
holding a spray of the plant in his hand, 
thereby testifying to his pride in its possession, 
and his estimation of it as the most remarkable 
in his collection. 

The account of the plant as given by Gerard 
should be read carefully, for several errors have 
arisen from his statements. He says : — " Vir- 
ginia Potatoes ... It groweth naturally in 
America where it was first discouered, as 
reported C. Clusius, since which time I haue 
receiued rootes hereof from Virginia, otherwise 
called Norembega, which growe and prosper in 
my garden, as in their owne natiue countrie . . . 
The Indians do call this plant Papus (meaning 
the rootes), by which name also the common 
Potatoes are called in those Indian countries. 
We haue the name proper unto it, mentioned 
in the title [Battata tnrginiana sine Vtrgmia" 
norum d: Papus\ Bicause it hath not onely 
the shape and proportion of Potatoes, but also 
the pleasant taste and vertues of the same, we 
may call it in English Potatoes of America, or 
Virginia. The temperature and veitues are 
referred to vnto the common Potatoes ; being 
likewise a foode, as also a meate for pleasure, 
equall in goodnesse and wholesomenesse vnto 
the same, being either rested in the embers, 
or boiled and eaten with oile, vinegar, and 
pepper, or dressed any other way by the hand 
of some cunning in cookerie.*' HerhaU ^ 
pp. 781, 782. 

The first thing worth noting in the foregoing 
statement is, that Gerard quotes Clusius as 
reporting the plant as being brought from 
Virginia ; and he cites him as though the 
statement had been published, and was per- 
fectly well known. It so happens that at this 
time Clusius had not published on the Potato ; 
all that he had to say about it came out in 1601 
in his Historia, therefore we must take it that it 
could only have happened by correspondence. 
We have no evidence of any direct correspond- 
ence between Clusius and Gferard, but there was 
a link between the two, and that link was 
Garet, as previously mentioned. Clusius men- 
tions Garet no fewer than eleven times in his 
Bistoria, and fifteen times in his last work, the 
Exotica, while Gerard cites him nine times in 
the Herhal. The curious thing is, that Garet 
sent a drawing of the entire plant to Clusius, 
thus establishing the fact that Gerard's plant 
did not come from that source. It is quite pos- 
sible that Clusius in his letter acknowledging 
this sketch may have suggested America as the 
native country of the Potato, under which name 
all the Spanish possessions in the New World 
would be included. 

The second thing to note is, that Gerard 
speaks of having procured his stock since the 
statement was made by Clusius. If Gerard's 
good faith is to pass unquestioned, he must 
have had some knowledge of the plant before it 
came into his hands, but Gerard was not 
famous for his straightforwardness. His gar- 
bled account of Dr. Priest's translation of the 
Pemptad^ of Dodoens, which was the founda- 
tion of his HerbaU, is curiously like a falsehood, 
and the tale he told as to findmg Paonia 
coralliiui, Retz., growing wild near Gravesend, 
was exposed by his editor, Johnson, as a disr 
tinct mis-statement.''^ It is therefore not impos- 
sible that he set himself to mystify the readers 



• OanUner*' Ckronide, n.s. xxv. (1886), pp. 487, 652, 584. 



* See Hardeners' Chronicle (1876), July 8, p. 60. 



* See Hanbuiy & MarahAll, Flora qfEenl^ p. 16. 
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of hia HerbctU as to the souxce whence he derived 
hia Potatos. On the oiher hand, it may be 
charitably allowed that he was oareleea in many 
points, and did not trouble himself in matters of 
detail, or precision of fact. Whichever way it 
is to be accounted for, he certainly succeeded in 
leading successive generations to suppose that he 
had his plants by way of Virginia. B. D, Jackson. 

(To U continued.) 



New or Noteworthy Plants. 



fine race of spring- flowering crosses, showiog a 
great variety of form and colour, and in some 
instances marked improvement on D. splendiditsi- 
mum grandiflomm has been obtained. The strain 
is certainly remarkable for freeneas of growth and 
flowering, and for the desirable habit of holding np 
their flowers to view. 

By passing through the cool Odontoglossnm- 
house which faces due east, and in which thrifty 
plants were noted, flowers of Odontogloesams were 



direction has resulted from crossing D. x Ainsworthi, 
Woodhatch variety, with D. nobile rosenm, the 
resultant cross now splendidly in flower being 
called D. x Viigil ; its large wax-like flowers are of 
pure white, the only colour being the usual dark 
purple centreof the class. Other distinct selected forms 
are D. X picturata (aureum x Ainsworthi variety), 
a very pretty and distinct white flower, margined 
with rose, a peculiar feature being a bright chrome- 
yellow blotch on each side of the purple disc on 



DENDEOBIUM NOBILE VIRGIN ALE, 
LEEMANN'S VARIETY. 

The first true albino of D. nobile var. virginalis 
appeared at Mr. Thos. Rochford's Nnrsery, Brox- 
boume, a small plant haviig flowered in 1897 
amongst some plants of D. nobile, which had been 
imported by Messrs. F. Sander ft Co. It came as 
a pleasant surprise to orchidists, and it will for a 
long time be among desirable plants for those who 
affect select varieties. 

From another source, J. Leemann, Esq. , of West 
Bank House, Heaton Mersey (gr., Mr. Edge), ac- 
quired, and this year flowered, another form of it, 
which seems to be an advance on the former variety 
in that the greenish area at the base of the lip is 
absent, the whole flower being pure white, except 
the labellnm which has the faintest shade of pale 
primrose colour. The whole flower is equal in 
shape to that of the best typtcal D. nobile, and its 
segments are of firm substance and wax • like in 
appearance. Mr. Leemann exhibited it at the 
Manchester and North of Ens:land Orchid Society 
on February 1, when it was unanimously awarded 
a First-class Certificate. Jamea O'Brien. 



Orchid Notes and Gleanings. 

CCELOGYNE CRISTATA. 

Mr. De Baby Cbawshay obligingly sends us a 

three-lipped flower of this species. The two 

additional lips are obviously petaloid stamens, 

forming a triangle with the normal column thus 

x2 a3» according to the notation generally 

adopted where a1 represents the column or perfect 
stamen, and a2 a3 the two stamens of the outer 
row, which are usually suppressed, but which are 
present in the flower before us in the guise of lips. 
Gardeners will recognise it as a semi- double form. 



WOODHATCH LODGE, REIGATE. 

T. B. Hat wood, Esq., has succeeded for a 
number of years in making his garden an excellent 
ex::mple of the gardener's art as it is pursued in 
tha British Isles ; for everything that he takes in 
ban I, whether fruit or flowering plants, is grown 
to perfection, and neatness and trimness are 
obser/^ble everywhere both under glass and out- 
of-door i. Mr. C. J. Salter, who is the gardener at 
Woodhatch, cultivates most subjects with success, 
and especially the showier and more popular 
flowering plants. In evidence of this fact we may 
point to the Chrysanthemum which he grows 
superbly. Of late years the collection of Orchids 
has grown considerably, and at the present time the 
greater proportion of the plant-houses are devoted 
to them. These Orchids and other plants afford a 
grand display of bloom, this spring each of the 
houses, while being allowed to retain the plants 
which are regularly grown in them, containing in 
many cases specimen plants in bloom. 

Dendrobiums. 
The hybridisation of Dendrobiums has been 
succesfully carried out at Woodhatch, and these 
plants afibrd at the present time the greater part of 
the show. The types with which experiments 
have been made are D. x splendidissimum grandi- 
florum, and the more distinct forms of D. nobile and 
D. aureum, and by means of careful selection a 
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Fig. 50.— REDurED copy of the colourkd drawing of the potato by 
CLUSius (158S): reproduced from m. roze's "histoire de la 

POMMB DE TERRE." (SEE P. 101.) 



seen to be interspersed with those of Masdevalliai. 
In the range in three divisions facing south 
was found a glorious display of Dendrobiums in 
flower, all of the plants superbly grown, and 
many of them carry from three to seven tall, 
loading pseudo-bulbs, each adorned with large 
flowers for the greater part of its length. The 
distinct forms are grouped together in batches, 
one of. the best being the nearly white-petalled D. 
X Ainsworthi, Woodhatch variety, the white 
being finely contrasted with a disc of dark claret- 
purple on the lip. A further advance in this 



the lip. D. X splendidissimum giganteum, the 
largest of its class, and brightly coloured ; D. :< 
Homer, and D. x Dido, both distinct, and com- 
paring favourably with some hundreds of fine 
varieties staged in the same range, which do not 
show one indiffierent form. The first division, 
which at the a appeared similar to the other 
two, to be filled with Ddndrobium plants in 
flower, was seen to have, as it were, an undergrowth 
of Cypripediums, among which, in bloom, were a 
tine C. X selligerum majus, two very strong (X 
Rothschildianum, C. x Orphanum, C. x Calypso 
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C. K LatluuiiuDnm, C. BMriiiMiniii Baptrbam, 
C. Sedeni Okndidalam, mA m few unnamed ued- 
IiD|l«. Oth«r showy planti obaervcd in btoom in 
thia hoDia were two ol D. k Scfaaeiderianmn, with 
•bout forty flowers eMh ; D. FindUyknam, D. 
CTEninode, % well-flowered lot of D. Werdionnra, 
jott eipuding their bloomi, and othen were 
anapended orerbead. 

The next diviiioD ooatajned tnon hybrid Den- 
drobinma in flower, Mgether with a very fine lot of 
rarietiea of D. nobile, the ahowieet of which were 
the riohlyooloared D. n. nobilim, and D. d. S*d- 
derianom, and the opposite of them the nearly 
white D. □. BaUianum. There woe liknwiH a 



P. anubilis, P. SanderUiM, Mid P.^ohJUerikoa. A 
cool lutennediale'bouae ooetained • large nnmber 
of plants of Miltonia vezillaria in fine oon- 
ditioD, and among them & plant of the unique 
pare white M. veiillaria D»i«y Haywood, which, 
though still maintaining its tigour, oaonot be 
induced to make more than one leading growth, 
and cosaeqnently divirion Is imponible. There 
were Cypripedtom villoiom, C. Boxalli, C(p1o- 
gyne criateta, C. Lemoniuia end alba, Sophro- 
nitie grandiflora, the graceful small ■ flowered 
Oocidinm obeirophornm, aod other species in 
flower. Suspended overhead irere pans of Cnilogyne 
(Pleione) Isgenaria, together with a smaller number 



flingular orange-red Ltelio-Cattleya , known aa 
Woodbatch variety, in bloom, and in bud a 
remarkable speoimen of D. k mican*. 

In the third division we observed a good *how of 
the lighter coloured hybrids, of which the white 
D. V. Virgil wis the b«Bt. Together with Ihoee in 
bloom were some good CattleyaTriaoiei, Dendrobinm 
crepidatnm, Epiphronitis x Veitchi, and Leelia 
barpophylla. Several large fertQised seed-vessels 
of Dendrobinm Dalboaiiranum and other species 
crossed with showy species, &c. , which promise good 
results, told that good work is still being carried on. 

A small, rather shady warmhouse was hlled 
vith PhaliEnopais, |tbel plants jhaviDg attained to 
a size and vigour quite imusust under cultiva- 
tion. Among those in bloom were P. Aphrodite, 



of atber specie?. The pans each contained a 
number of paeudo-bnlbs which are growing 
vigorously, and will make a floe show of floweie in 
their season. Many fail to grow those pretty 
cool-honse Orchids successfully, and yet if grown 
in this manner, auipeoded near the glass of the 
roof and liberally afforded water while growing, 
they are not subjects difficult of management. 
They seldom thrive, hoirever, when placed upon a 
stage among other Orchids. 

Auotber bouse was furnished with the smaller 
Odootoglossums, some few of which were in bloom. 
On the front stage a row of large plants of Masde. 
vallia tovarensis was noted ; and overhead were 
hanging plants of Chimteroid Masdevallias, some 
being in flower. 



As ervidenoe of carefol cultivation we must not 
omit mention of a houseful of CyclameQ Iktifolium 
in fine condition ; one of large, atnrdy spedneni of 
herbaceous Calceolarias, another of Atalea indica. 
Primula*, ka. \ a house of Draoenas, Crotoni, An- 
tburiumi, and other plants, set np with Cocos 
Weddelliana, with a Sne oollection of apeoiea of 
Nepenthe* hanging from the rafters ; a large 
nnmber of Carnations grown in pots, and a range 
of admirably managed vineries, Peach, and other 
fruit-hotues. Woodbatch is by naturo a beautiful 
place, and the interest taken in it by its owner 
and hia gardener enhances those beantiei very 
effectively. 



Book Notice. 



The New Forcstbv.* 

Thkkk can be no doabt that aa a supplement to 
Schlich's Mamtal of Foratnj, an elementary work 
on British sylviculture, and a short treatise on the 
preparation of working plans for pri vate woodlands, 
are raqnired. The veteran forester, Broillard, who 
was from lSfl2 to 1880 one of the profeasora of 
forestry at the Nancy forest school, and then Con- 
servator of forests in the Voagea Uountains till 
1800, and has since been editor of the French 
forestry magazine, La Rtvue lUi Eaitx tt Forlu, 
published, in 1864, hia second edition of Le TraiU- 
ment da Bott en frtuiet,f which deals with both 
theee questions fur the beeelit of French private 
forest owners. Broilldtrd had coosiderable practical 
eiperieooe in managing forests before he became a 
professor, and as Conservator of Forests, controlled 
the work of a number oF practical men for about 
ten years. All this practical eiperieooe, and all 
the theoretical knowledge of forestry that he 
gained, first as a student, and then as professor at 
the French National Forest School, has thus been 
devoted to produce a handbook of ■ similar scope 
to that attempted by Mr. .Simpsoo. Broillard has 
also visited the principal forests in all parts of 
France, and was deputed to Oennany and to 
Britain, to see the foreeta in those oountries. 

If, therefore, Mr, Simpson has failed to produce 
a satisfactoiy handbook of forestry, it is because of 
the inherent dii!iaulty of the task beforo him, tor 
which he baa not bod the elaborate training of 
Broillard, nor the wide range of practical experience 
poaseased by that writer. It ia well known among 
scientifle men that to write a good elementaiy 
treatiae on any industry based on science such as 
forestry, requires great practical experience, aa 
well a* a tborongbly acientific knowledge of the 
anbjeot. 

Mr. Simpson chiefly deals with oos aspect only 
of forestry, that of dear cottinga, followed by 
artiflcia] reproduction ; and when he terms this the 
continental system, he is perhaps not awara that 
although an excellent system for Spruce, it is 
greatly disliked in South Germany and in Fraocei 
and is followed extensively only in Saxooy. In 
the yno Fortitry only half a page is devoted to 
coppice. Nothing is said about coppice with 
standards ao commoa iu the south of England ; 
nor about the selection ayatem of growing Beeoh 
by natural regeneration, which has been followed 
from time immemorial in the Chiltem Hills. 
There is no clear account of the ahelter-wood 
compartment ayatem of natural regeneration by 
aeed, which was lirst brought to the notice of the 
British public in Smythiea' aud Femandei' 
JVttfuiodon of Bagwri'' Sylvicuitnv J A mere 
sketch is given of the highly important subject of 
under-plonling open woods : and under the latter 
heading oo mention is made of Douglas Fir, Silver 
Fir, or Weymouth Pioe, all admirable species for 
the purpose. 
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Mr. Simpson bM vuited foretU in tbe Hartz 
MonoUina aod in Central Germany, he ibonld 
also visit the Cbittera HUli Be«cb foreata, tbe 
French Oak and Beech foreita Id Normandjr, and 
Silver Fir foreita in the VoagM ; tbe splendid 
coppice with itandarda neat ValsDoiennei, or in 
the Rhine Valley ; the Larch irooda in tha Alpa, 
the donble-itoriad bigh foreat* of Oak and Silver 
Fir in the Grand Dachy of Baden, and the famed 
Oak and Beech foreata of the Spi-asart. He would 
then find that tbe denee wooda he recommends, 
and which are so admirably repreaented in hia 
engravinga from pbotograpba taken in North Ger- 
many, an not the only poaaiUe phaaet of Enropean 



into harmony with modem ideas. There can now 
be no doubt that Brown'a ideaa of the practice of 
foreatry are iiaite incorrect ; and anyone who haa 
•een tbe Foreat of Dean, which waa for acme time 
managed in accordsnoe with them, will at onoe 
perceive that the extennination of Beech, and tbe 
very open condition of tbe Oak wooda in that foreat 
have prodnced deplorable reaulta. Mr. Stafford 
Howard, tbe Commtaaioner of Wooda and Foreats, 
and Mr, Biylia, the Deputy Surveyor in charge of 
tbe Foreat of Dean, have however visited the 
aplendid French toreste in Normandy and near 
Valendenne*, and have obtaiued the advioe of a 
good expert, Mr. HUl, who will sbortly be Inapeotor- 



may beplantedSHeet by3) feeti but with Larob, 
and Spaniah Chestnut and Alder coppice, 5 feet 
by 5 feet, and even G feet by S feet may be aately 
allowed. Broillard recommends even 9 feet by S feet 
for Spaniah Cheatnut in coppice. 

Tbe nse of nnnea is alio condemned by Mr. 
Simpson aa one of Brown's uaeless hobbiea, altboogh 
they are eaaaotial aa a protection to young Asb, 
Beech, Oak, and Silver Fir, in frosty localities. 
An early crop of Larch cat away from Aab. pro- 
vided tbe latter ia then nnder ■ planted with 
Donglaa Fir, or some other ahade-bearer, ia good 
financially as well aa aylvicnltarally. 

From tbe Jibove remarka it appean that Tht 




foreutry ; in fact, the great denaity of growth 
which they abow, thongh in keeping with forests 
of Spmce, Silver Fir, and Beech, are qnite nnsuit. 
able, except in tbe younger or middle-age olaaaea of 
ligbt-demandiDg treea, sncb as Oak, Larch, Scotch 
Pine, Aeh, or liweet Chestnut, that require to be 
heavily thinned oat when herbage begins to appear 
beneath them, and then to be under-planted with 
abade-bearers, so that tbe soil may still be covered, 
while tbe crowni of the overwood are allowed 
BOfficient space to develop and form line boles 
beneath them. 

Paget 37 to 45 of The ^eio Fortxlry are devoted 
to a condemnation of the principles inculcated in 
Brown's Fort^tr, but nothing is said about the 
handaome new edition of that work, published in 
1684, with Dr. Niabet'a notes, and which, thongh 
of a Mmewhat patchwork nature, brings the book 



General of Foreita in India ; and tbe management 
of these wooda is now carried on in the proper way. 

I have juit relumed from a viait to the Soots 
Pine wooda in Windsor Foreat, and find that they 
are being mtbleealy thinned in accordance with 
Brown's nnfortunate systen). Snrely tbe opinion 
of a forestry expert aa to the fatnn treatment of 
theie wooda might be obtained by Mr. Hornet. 

While, therefore, agreeing with Mr. Simpson in 
condemning tbe open wooda that remit from 
Brown's treatment, we should not rush to tbe other 
extreme, and plant yonng trees according to what 
Mr. Simpaon states is tbe German practice, i.e., 
several in one bole, tbe holes being 2 to 4 feet 
apart. This would involve needless danger from 
disease, while leading to deplorable waate of money ; 
4 feet by 4 feet is near enough for most species, 
allbongb Pines that spread oat early into branches 



Stia ForeiATy cannot be safely accepted oB a 
guide, but there ore many points in it which are 
aaeEul, sncb aa tbe oondemnatioa of the extrava- 
gant veneration for old and aaeleas trees, which 
encumber so many woods in Britain. Although 
Windaor Park abonods in aucb treea, yet old rot- 
ting Beech and Oak have been left in a plantation 
of 1,200 acres in Windaor Foreat, and one of thoBD 
Beeob that I meaanred a few days ago, covers abont 
half an acre of ground, bat being hid in tbe plan- 
tation is never seen by anyone bat the woodman. 
Tbe general idea pervading tbe book in favour of 
well-stocked areas instead of the over-tbioned open 
woods 80 connnoD in Britain ia worthy of all proiae ; 
and so is the suggestion taken from Scblicb** 
Jfanuaf of Fortstrg, vol. ii., p. 112, that tbe root- 
syatem of plants tkonld not be bent over, bnt given 
a natural position. 
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Uoder the heading of "Foieatry EdaMtion," I 
<|aate thefollowJDgreiDirkBof Mr. SJmpaon'i, with 
which 1 cordiAltj mgree: — ''Al prisalo estates 
»ro oondnoted at present, tbo only pereona worth 
whoae whita it ii to learn (orestry on the 
Ugber ecale are eatate SEente, and at present they 
do not even prof«Be, ai a rule, to underBtand the 
bneineaa, although the woods usually rapreeeot a 
Urgs portion of the value of id eilate— and the 
molt intereating portioa of it as well Careleaioeat 
OD the part of owner*, and indifference od the part 
of agente, oomcUy deicribe the atate of affair* on 
moat eatatea at preeent, lo far as general management 
i* ooDoemed." And yet at a recent lectnre at the 
Sarreyor*' Institution on ' 'Forestry," by Dr. Nisbat, 
after he, ai a Fellow of the Society, bad advocated 
the employment of properly- trained forestry ei pert* 
to dnw up working plans for the guidance of land 
agents in the management of woodlands, Mr. 
Watney, the past President of the IniUtation, 



eonld tay that he had not much faith in working 
plana, and that Bufficiently good praotieal foreaten 
oonld be got at present. What is really re- 
quired, however, is expert advise to gnide the 
practical foresters. When the Doke of Bed- 
ford, the Karl of Selborne, Mr. Munro Ferguson, 
and the Commissioners of Woods snd Fonsta have 
thought it adviaable lo (btain expert advice 
regarding the managHment of their forests, it looks 
aa if cortain member* of the Surveyors' Institution, 
as represented by their Coancil, preferred the 
preeent happy-go-lucky managemeat if Britieh 
private woodlands, which they cannot deny, and 
which they are taking no step* to remedy. It is 
clear that the landowners themselves mutt take 
the initiative, if better result* are to be obtained. 

Mr. Simpson's remarks, spread over 25 page*, 
regarding the management oE pheasants and rabbit* 
on woodland estates, are extremely valuable, and if 
his snggeations were accepted by landowner*, the 
contest between the gamtkceper and the forester 
on so many estates would terminate. Taking thsm 
briefly, they oonkiat in putting the game aa well 
a* the wooda in the hands of the woodman, to 
whom the gamekeeper would be subordinate ; 
rearing pheasant* oo an improved plan, and con- 
fining the rabbits in a limited part of the ealate. 



while they would be practically exterminated 
elsewhere. Working plans, he eaid, should be 
drawn up for all private woodlands, and should 
include the work of the game depsrtment ; while 
in oppnition to Mr. Watney, who deprecates 
ioterfurence with pheasants and rabbits, and 
consider* rigid adherence to a working plan aa bad 
policy, Mr. Simpson state) that " well devised work- 
ing plans prevent vexatious changea, dispntea, and 
worry ; permit work to be carried on without in- 
tormption, check irresponsible interference, and 
leave heads of departments in no donbt as to their 
duties and responsibilities." I may add here that 
by nltimately affording a steady instead of an 
intermittent yield of wood, working plans gain the 
oonGdence of timber-merchants, and ultimately 
inorease the liaanoial return* from wood*. I regret 
that I oannot agree with Mr. Simpeon in other 
reapeota so cordially aa I do in the above inggestions. 
W. R. Fiihtr. 



APPLE " GABALVA." 
The Apple illustrated in fig. 53 was brought to 
notice at the last meetiog of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society by Mr. A. PetUgrew, gr. to the 
MarqnJa of Bate, Cardiff Castle. In a former issue 
the initial letter was printed " C. " instead of 
" G." The fruit* exhibited were as large aa those 
of Bleolieim Orange, deep red upon one aide, 
yellow on tho other, and marked upon pale sido 
with DUmerons dark brown spots. The st*lk is 
set in a very deep and wide cavity, and the eye, 
which apparently is oloaed, is alao set in a deep 
basin, which in tiiis caae is ribbed. Tbongh the 
variety ie sufficiently good for uae aa a late deaaert 
fmit, its size will make it a very valuable one for 
culinary pnrpoaea in the early months of the 
year. The following interesting note haa been sent 
us by Mr. Pettigrew : " We have three standard 
trees of this variety growing in the grounds here at 
Gabalva. They are about 35 feet high, with 
trunks thicker than a man's t>ody, and, to judge 
from their appearanoe, they are sixty years old. 
The tree is a strong gmwor, a sure bearer, and the 
fruits which are large, sweet, crisp, and jnicy, keep 
in a good condition till the middle of April The 
disk of fruits, whioh gained an Award of 



Merit from the Royal Horticultural Souety, wer* 
much smaller than usual, on scoonnt of the long 
drought experienced here last summer. I have 
showD specimens of tbe fruit to gaud judges at 
different limes, bat none of them knew iL Some 
of them thought it must be a seedling raised long 
ago, which had never been put into oommeros. I 
have taken speoimens of it with me, when judging 
frnit at Hereford and Bristol shows, and althongh 
there were hundreds of varieties exhibited, Oabalva 
was distinct from any 1 saw there." 



SOME SUSSEX FRUITS. 
III.— THE FIG. 
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Tns Fig is grown in Sussex either as a wall fruit 
or as a standard. In many instances, while no 
attempt is made to train the tree, it is planted in 
close praiimitj to a wall which afforda it shelter 
and warmth, though it is allowed to grow freely in 
all directions. It seams to matter little how it is 
grown, for the tree is so thoroughly at home that it 
flouri^ies everywhere. From Hasting*, ia the east 
of the coonty, to Brighton, Worthing, Tarring, 
Littlehampton, Cbiobeater, and eo on to Gosport 
in Hanta, it is everywbereprolific. Baeaandwaspa 
revel in the ripening frnit, so that those who wish 
to preserve them from insect ravages, enclose them 
in muslin bags, or place phials near them with 
syrup, and so lore them to deatruotion. 

The moet famous place in Sussex for the Fig-tree 
is Tarring, a picturesque spot of more than average 
interest, aboot 2 miles from Worthing. This in- 
terest arises in part from the fact that West 
Tarring was formerly a "'peculiar" of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who is still the patron. Here 
His Grace had from very early times an episcopal 
palace, portions n{ whioh, dating from the Early 
English period of arohitectnre, still remain. 
Thomas il Becket is said to have frtqaently resided 
here, and tradition assigns the planting of the Fig- 
trees to him. If this be not the oaae, we have 
indubitable evidence that St. Biohard, the tamoue 
bishop of Chichester, who held the see so long ago 
aa tbe middle of tbe thirteenth century (1245 — 
1253) grafted fmit-treea with his own hands, and 
worked in the orchard here. 

It is, however, generally held, that aa the 
adjoining parish uf Sompting, with its splendid old 
Saxon church, belonged to. the Abbey of Ffeamp, 
Fig-treea were first introduced by the monks fr«D 
that famous place, whose name is even saidtnmean 
the Fig-orchard (Fioi-Campua, Fi^camp). Sane 
prefer to credit the Romans with their in trodootion. 
The present orchard is snffioiently remarkable, first 
on account of the age of the trees still thriving 
there; and secondly, for its natural history. It 
waa planted in IT45, and contains about 100 tree*. 
Here *ome 2000 doten of fruits are gathered in a 
season of average productiveneea. In good season* 
they may be seen here and elsewhere lying on the 
ground neglected, just aa Applea are in the C^er- 
orohards of Somerset and Devon. A goodly 
sight, in sooth, aa Mr. Grindon says, is that 
of the Inecious, bine-black harvest, hanging aloft 
and around as one walks, as through a bower, 
below the green roof made by the intarladog 
boughs. 

Here, too, and at Sompting, the oaturaliat is 
able to catch glimpsea of a visitant which la never 
seen elsewhere in England. Tliia is the Beooafino, 
or Fig-eater, a bird which is common enough in the 
Roman Campagna. Jt migrates hither year by 
year as the fruit attains perfection, remains for a 
month or six weeks, and then disappear*. 

There are many varieties of Figs, and theae have 
each their pecnliarities. Thosecoltivated in Sussex 
are chiefly the White Marseilles, the Green lachia, 
and theBrowaTiirkey;battbereare also hundreds 
of trees of a nondeecript character, just as there are 
among Apples and other fruit. Tbe tree thrive* 
under almost any conditions, bat flonrishe* moot 
near the sea, in sheltered spots which are regularly 
mannred and oaltivated. " It is npon the extreme 
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QUHftn of the islmnd (says Mr. Leo H. Grindon very 
tmtblally) where, bathed by the Eoglish Chano^ 
that th» Fig ia eeeo, aa regards our own ooantry, in 
its highest perfection. It floorishee where the salt- 
laden atmoepbere reader^theonltnreof other fruits 
pMoarioas, and where, beoanse of the constant 
wind*beatiog, many other kinds of trees are short- 
li¥M. This helps to explain the yast abundance of 
the Fig in the Greek Archipelago, and upon the 
shores of the adjacent mainlands. Near Gosport 
(just over the Sussex border) there are Figs with 
trunks a foot in diameter, and that are probably 
the oldest ligneous plants in the parish. In the 
neighbourhood of Worthing there are orchards of 
Fig-trees grown as standards, all of large dimen- 
sions and great age.** During the warm days of 
sneh an antumn as we last experienoed, no fruit 
could 'be more acceptable than were the delicious 
green* Figs as- they were ]^ucked from the trees at 
Tarring, Ghiohester, and other Sussex haunts. By a 
8rmtx Katuralist, 

{To hi eontinwed.) 



South Africa. 



TACSONIA MILITARISx. 

Is my opiuion there can be no doubt that the 
plant described and figured in the Oardenerg^ 
Chronicle^ see pp. 464 and 487, last voL, is in fact my 
Tacsonia Tidmarshi, which originated in these 
gardens some twenty years since, the parents being 
T« vanVolxemt^ and T. maoicata^^, then known 
to us as T. igoea. Plants of T. Tidmarshi have 
been sent to Europe more than once, the last con- 
signment being to the gardens of the late Baron 
Ferdinaad de Rolbsohild. Particular care was 
taken in the packing of the plants, and the late 
Baron wrote to the effect that the consignment 
reached his gardens in a satisfactory condition. 
T. maaseata, when cut or bruised, gives off a strong 
odour of garlic, and T. Tidmarshi shares this pecu- 
liarity, but in a much weaker degree than does 
T. exoniensisx, which we understand was raised 
from the same parents; thus, to those familiar with 
Ta maftioata and the two above-named hybrids, it 
is not surprising, as evidently T. exoniensis x par- 
takes strongly of the nature of T. manicata, while 
T. Tidmarshi is nearer to the other parent, T. van 
Volxemi. T. exoniensis x also shares with T. mani- 
oata another and an objectionable feature, in being 
the favourite feeding and breeding ground of a 
species of moth, the caterpillars of which insect 
have at length destroyed all the plants of T. mani- 
cata in this neighbourhood. I should suppose that 
T. Tidmarshi X can only be bloomed in England 
planted out in lofty oonservatories, where its long 
branches may range at will. The flowers are pro- 
duced towards the termination of summer, at the 
ends of the long pendent shoots ; and probaUy, if 
in early sunmier some shoots were permitted to 
esospo from the inside to the outside of the roof, 
and there allowed free growth, flowers would 
appear in the autumn. The plant, when well sun- 
baked, is able to resist several degrees of frost. 

I should take it as a favour could any reader 
put me in the way of procuring seeds of the fine 
rose-coloured Tacsonia eriantha, extreme drought 
having destroyed our plants. E. Tidmarsh, CttratoTf 
Qrahamstown Botanic Gardens. [We cannot find 
any published reference to Tacsonia Tidmarshi x . 
It is not mentioned in the new list of cultivated 
plants published at Kew. Ed. ] 



PLANT PORTRAITS. 

Dahua Madams Rene Gkrabd.— A Urge flowered, semi, 
double, flat-petalled tatiety of the rays rose-coloored, marbled 
snd whtte, Afonitevr d'Horiimlturf, March. 

Lalia Ck»ur.DiANA Revur de V Hortirulturt Beige, March. 

Mokarda didtma, Revue de l' Horilcidture Beige, March. 

Rose Soleil d'Or. — A Rose raised by M. Peroet-Ducher 
of Lyons, from ADtoine Dacher hybrid perpetual, poUinated 
by Per/bian Yellow. The result is a very channiog hybrid 
perpetual, with pibkish, buff-coloured flowerfi. Revue UortUoUf 
Marh 1. 



The WEEK'S Work. 

■I • 

THE OBOHID H0TJSB8. 

Bj W. H. TooMO, Orehid Otoww to 8lr VaiDBBiOK Wioav, 
Bart., Olars Lawn, last Shsaa, B.W. 

Miltonia vexUlaria.—Orohid experts hold various 
opinions regarding the season at which this species 
should be repotted, some holding that it should be 
done when the plants have ceased flowwing ; and 
others, just as the flower-spikes become visible in 
the paitially-develt^Md growths, new roots then 
appearing. I have no hesitation in advocating 
repotting at the present date, when all the con- 
ations mvour rapid re-establishment and growth, 
rather than when the plants are exhausted by 
flowering. When the drainage is good and the 
raateriids healthv and sound, it is merely neoessai^ 
to pick off a little from the surface and replace it 
with fresh peat and sphagnum-moss mixed together 
in equal proportions. Plants whose pots are filled 
with roots should be repotted, usinff pots neariy filled 
with crocks, first removing all the decayed materials 
and every dead root ; some of the compost should 
then be placed on the crocks, and arrange the 
plant so that its base is on a level with the rim. 
Spread out the roots and fill the rest of the space 
with the materiids, care being taken not to press 
it too firmly. Having finished, apply wator with a 
fine rose-can, which method should be followed 
as occasion requires till root activity is renewed. 
On bright mornings let the plants be sprayed 
overheM. M. vexiUaria succeeds in a house 
having a temperature of 60** maximum, and where 
ample shade and ventilation can be afforded. In 
order to check the multiplication of Thrips, the 
house should be fumigated once in three weeks. 
The varieties M. v. Klabochorum, Leopoldi, 
and superba, will probably not be in a fit condition 
to repot just yet, as they flower later in the sesson. 

MiUonia spectabiiiB and its varieiies may now be 
either repotted or re-surfaced. The plnnts having 
creeping rhizomes, a fair amount of space should 
be allowed for tiie extension of these : but to 
obviato the use of large pots or baskets, the plants 
should be placed on a mound as much as possible, 
and the rhizomes pegged down to the matorial as 
fast as they extend. As copious supplies of water 
in the season of growth are necessary, a very thin 
layer of compost should be used, which may consist 
of two parts of peat to one of sphagnum-moss. A 
position along with the warm-growing Cypripediums 
should be found for these varieties, the shade and 
moisture afforded the lattor meeting their require- 
ments. 

Miltonia Candida^ with M. cuneata, M. Begnelli, 
M. stollata, and others of this section, may also be 
attended to, when the condition of the new growths 
warrant the appearance of a fresh batoh of roots. 
These may be grown in pots or pans, and subjected 
to the same kind of treatment as M. vexillaria, 
though a little more warmth is an advantage. 

Cycnochfs cMorochiton, commonly known as the 
"Swan Orchid," having rested since the leaves 
dropped off, has recammenced to grow, and as 
root-action takes place when the new growths 
have reached the length of an inch or thereabouts, 
repottinff should be performed at that time. Let 
all the (3d crocks and material be removed, cut off 
the old roote to within an inch or so of the base, 
and replant in small pans. The latter should be 
more than half filled with clean crocks, and the 
compost consist of equal parts of fibry loam, peat, 
and moss, sprinkling in some fine crocks when work- 
ing-in the compost. Suspend the plants in a light 
position in the Elast Indian-house, and afford water 
sparingly until root- action becomes genera], taking 
care that water does not lodge among the leaves. 



THE HABDT FBXnX GABDEN. 

By A. W4RD, Gardener, Stoke Edith Park, Hereford. 

Protection against Frost, — Here, in the west 
midlands, the flower-buds on Peaoh and Nectorine- 
trees are swelling fast, and measures have been 
taken to afford protection to the bloom at short 
notice. My method is to fix 11 -inch and 9-inch 
boards, according to the height of the wall, under 
the edge of the coping, seourine them to iron 
brackete. These boards throw off the rain, and 
thus serve to keep the blossoms dry. Poles of an 
adequate length are then slightly let into the 
ground at a distance of 3 feet from tbt) base of wall, 
their tops beins fastened to the edge of the coping- 
board?. At 2 feet from the ground pegs 9 inches 
long are fitted into the polef, which support and 



hold the blinds securely when the Utter are let 
down. As the garden-walls vary in height, the 
blinds, which consist chiefly of a mixture of wool 
and hair called Frigi Dome, are raised and lowered 
on the higher walls by means of cords and pulleys, 
and suspended on tenter-hooks fixed on the edge of 
boards with stout iron rings on the lower parts. 
On another wall which, owing to its peculiar 
oonstmotion — ^the whole length of it being a 
series of onrves — coping-boards oould be fixed only 
at great expense, the poles are fastened to the 
permanent ooping, and when the trees come into 
flower, branches of Yew and Spruce are tied on the 
poles. This leaves a clear space between the trees 
and the Fir-branches, which, if lightly disposed, offer 
but little obstruction to the free passage of light, and 
a good set invariably results. I mention this to 
show that it is possible to obtoin good resulte by 
very simple means. Old fish-neto three-fold or 
four>fold thick may take the place of blinds, and 
there is this advsntage abont their employment, 
that once they are fixed they give no further 
trouble. These various methods of affording pro- 
tection to fruit-blossoms may be equally well applied 
to Plums, Cherries, and Pears, but if deemed too 
troublesome, coping boards may alone be fix«.d on 
the walls. 

Apricots, — The weather has hitherto held the 
growtu of the trees in check, but the fiower-buds 
are ready to burst as soon as warmer weather seto 
in ; still, so long as the present weather conditions 
prevail there is no necessity to make use of the 
blinds, but oooe the flowers unfold they should be 
drawn or let down over the trees at night. When 
sharp frosU have occurred on the previous night or 
in the early morning, the trees should not be 
uncovered Ull the sun has warmed the air and 
dissipated frost. 

Figs — The protective material should now be 
removed piecemeal from Pig- trees on walls if 
growth has started, and entirely in the case of 
trees that are still dormant. Ttie present is the 
proper season to thin out superfluous and badly 
rspmied shoots and fnutless branches. Let the 
branohea and ahooto bo sa su red to the wall, &c, 
and affsrd some fresh loam, together with bone* 
meal aad Hme-rabble to tho boraer, if the latter 
is a circumscribed* area. Fig-trees with an un- 
limited root run seldom or never fruit well in rich 
kitohen garden soil. In the case of unfruitful trees, 
a trench should be taken out, 3, 4, or 5 feet from 
the main stem, according to circumstances, and all 
roote met with in the process of digging inwards 
tawwpds the stem, ahonld be cut off to within 2 to 
3 feet of the latter. Then instead of returning the 
soil to the trench, fill the latter with brickbaU, 
clinkers, and old lime-rubble, mixing all together, 
and ramming the same as firmly as circumstances 
will permit. If this material be afterwards thrown 
out annually, the roote will be kept within bounds, 
and instead of unfruitful growth being produced, 
there will be short jointd wood bristling with 
embryo fmite. Now is the time to plant Fig« 
trees obteined from the nursery in a dormant 
condition in pote. An excellent variety for out- 
door culture is the Brown Turkey. 

THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

By J. Bkkbow, Gardener to the Earl of Ilcheeter, Abbotabory 

Oattle, Dorset 

The Pruning of Hoses. — During March the 
pruning of Uoses in general may be undertaken in 
most parte of the country. The first to be attended 
to are climbing Roses ; and these, if dealt with as 
previously advised in these columns, will be pro- 
vided with strong flowering-shoote ; and what the 
pruner should now do is to cut out all the dead and 
weakly shoote, cutting them close, and leaving no 
snags. Having done this, he should cut back the strong 
shoots to a stout eye or break, taking off from 1 to 
3 feet, the weaker ones being the most shortened. 
The pruning being finished, let each shoot be 
separately secured, with, if necessary, an inclina- 
tion slightly downward, then every bud on well- 
ripened shoote will not fail to flower. Roses wbi>:h 
are trained, or allowed to run in orderly confusion 
over tree-stumps and roots, or rock work, make a 
fine displav if the shoote are not allowed to become 
over-crowded, and sunlight is permitted to reach 
the base of the stem, from which point the strongest 
flowering growths usually originate. Very strong 

growers, as for example, Gloire de Dijon, Rdve d'Or, 
loth of Gold, Reine Marie Henriette, Reine Olga 
de Wiirtemberg, &c., if the plants are grown as 
hedges, often produce too much flowering- wood. 
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And in that event the main ihooUi shoold be 
■parred beak to a length not ezoeeding 6 inchet. 
A Boee-hed^e tbue treated, can be kept neat and 
orderly looking, and still afford a large quantity of 
flowers. 

Mo8$, and Hybrid PerpUudls and Tea Hoses follow 
eaob other in saoceestoo of pruning. The proper 
method of pruning eaoh of these seotiont it to clear 
ont all snperflnone shoots, and those not likely 
to produce tine blooms, and cut back the stronger 
shoots to various lengths of from 4 to 8 inches, 
always catting to a prominent bud pointing out- 
wards and upwards, so that the resulting shoots 
may be erect and not tend to crowd together. 
Amongst Tea Boees, growth and constitution being 
variable, the knife or secateur must be used 
sparingly in some cases, and resolutely in others, 
the weaker growers needing the more severe 
pruning. 

Winter Covering.- B^move these coverings when 
the conditions are favourable, either whol^ or in 
part. Rake level the soil of newly planted beds ; 
and make at the same time each bush firm in the 
soil by securing it to a wooden stake 2 or 2^ ft. long, 
passing the hoe frequently between the plants so as 
to aerate the soiL Newly planted Rose-bushes and 
standards, if they are well rooted, need not be 
pruned till after midsummer. These plants usually 
do not suffer from spring frosts if left unpruned ; 
water should however be afforded, so as to prevent 
shrivelling. 



THX EITOHSN GASDEN. 



Bj A, Obapmav, 



, Oetdmier to Oftptsin Houromo, Weftonblrt, 
Tttbanr. QUmoestaiihire. 



Preparation of the Soil. — In February, heavy 
rains and some snowfalls hindered much necessary 
work in the kitchen garden, thus rendering extra 
diligence very necessary now that the weather has 
altered for the better. Plots of ground in which 
early and second early Potatos will be grown, 
should be dug, and thrown into ridges, so as to get 
it warmed and mellowed. A slight dressing of 
fresh soot applied before digging will act as a 
manure, and a deterrent to insects. 

Peae, — Where Peas have been raised in pots, as 
advised in the early part of the month of February, 
the plants when 3 to 4 inches high should be trans- 
planted to the borders or quarters. The height to 
whidi the different varieties attain must be borne 
io mind when marking out the dbtance at which the 
trenches are dug, and this should for the dwarfer 
varieties never be less than 2 ft. ' In making the 
tren^es, let the land for a width of |li ft. be 
made smooth and level, then lay the line down the 
'middle, and with a bright spade cut a trench 
6 inches or lees in depth, having an upright back. 
Having done this, lift the Peas carefully from the 
pots or troughs, and plant about 6 inches apart, the 
roots being placed about 1 to 2 J inches below the 
ground-leveC making each plant firm in the soil ; 
then draw a little soil up to the plants, and when 
they have grown 6 inches high, mould them up 
finally. Protection may be afforded by sticking 
small Fir or Laurel twigs in the ground along the 
lines, 6 inches away from the plants ; and if 
sparrows peck the latter, netting, wire Pea guards, 
or white thread with feathers hung thereon, 
should be placed over the rows. 

Farcinri frames.— CattoIb and Radishes sown in 
hot-bed frames should be freely ventilated during 
mild weather. When seed has been sown 
thickly, and it has germinated well, see that the 
plants are thinned l^fore crowding together spoils 
them. When water is necestary it should be afforded 
in the forenoon ; and about 3 p. m. the plants and 
the soil should be slightly sprinkled before closing 
the frames. Turnips require but little heat ; and 
benefit accrues to them from an occasional dusting 
with wood ashes and fresh soot ; and during the 
hours of sunshine by the removal of the lights. 

Seeds.^Dwnnd March, sowings of E<irly Short 
Horn Carrot, Wood's Early Frame Radish, and 
Earlv Milan Turnip, may be made on south borders 
or sheltered plots of ground elsewhere. Before 
sowing the various seeds, sprinkle wood ashes over 
the sou, and rak« the surface smooth. If the seeds 
are new and their vegetative qualities are what 
thf*v should be, sow thinly, but in the case of old 
seeds or those of low vegetative power, thick sowing 
is advisable. The drills should be shallow, and 
the loil made firm over and beneath the seeds. 



Bait mats should be laid over the beds and kept on 
them till the seeds have germinated, when netting 
may take their place. 

Lettuce, — Those plants which have been hardened 
off may be planted on a south border ; and in 
gardens where the wall trees are protected with wide 
copings, some planting may be done at the foot of 
the walL Lettuces Veitch's Perfect Gem, and 
Golden Queen will, with this kind of protection, 
and a rich soil soon form solid hearts, succeeding the 
frame plants. Seed should be sown in warm spots 
out of aoors of Cos and Cabbage varieties. Lettuces 
ffrowing in frames require to be afforded water 
freely, and those of advanced growth msy have 
weak liquid-manure afforded by means of a long 
spouted water-can pushed along the rows without 
wetting the leaves of the plante ; or nitrate of soda 
may be sprinkled on the soil at the rate of 2 oz. per 
square yard, and water applied soon afterwards. 

Cabbage, — Let the ground between the rows be 
well hoed, and the plants earthed up. Nitrate of 
soda or other fertiliser that will cause quick leaf 
growth, may be sprinkled on the soil. 



PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 

Bt T. SDWAaos, Foremao, Royal Plsnt Oardmu, Frogmore. 

Stove Plants, — Cuttings of Thyrsaoanthus rutilans 
may now be taken of a length of 4 to 5 inches, and 
struck in heat of 68* to 70", inserting them sinsly 
in small pots filled with sandy peat and loanL The 
cuttings should be put under a docJir. or handlight, 
kept moist, and shaded from bright sunshine. 
Wnen well rooted move them in the course of a 
fortnight to a slightly lower temperature, then 
shift them into 6-inch pots, pinching out the points 
at the same time, and once again in June to induce 
more branches to break away than would otherwise 
occur. For the preient afford stove treatment, but 
in summer an intermediate temperature is to be 
preferred. Equal parts fibrous loam and peat, with 
sufficient sand to keep the compost porous, suits 
the needs of this plant. If tall plants are desired, 
those of last vear may be grown on, but for furnish- 
ing vases and for table decoration, annuallpr raised 
plants are best. Brown scale rapidly increases on 
this plant, and should be kept under by sponging 
the leaves, branches, &c. , witn an insecticide. 

Eupatorium {Hebeclinium) ianthinum succeeds 
well under similar treatment as regards propaga- 
tion, &c. Durinff the course of the summer they 
should be potted into 7 or 8-iuch pots, in turfy loam 
and decayed manure, and the points of the shoots 
stopped twice early in the season. They are not 
subject to insect pests. 

Oesneras, as thev go out of flower, should be moved 
to warm pits and afforded water until the foliaffe 
shows signs of ripening, when it should be gradually 
withheld, and the pots placed on their sides. 

Oloxinias and Begonias previously started in 
small pots should now require a shift, which it is 
better to afford before the leaves become fully 
developed. Let the corms be kept just below the 
surface, and employ as a potting compost, three 
parts fibrous luam, and one part dried cow-dung 
and leaf-mould, and plenty of sharp sand. Thrips 
are troublesome on Begonias and Gloxinias, but 
they may be destroyed with the XL- All Compound, 
using it occasionally. Gloxinias should be afforded 
plenty of heat and moisture ; and tuberous-rooted 
Begonias a temperature of about 50*" at starting. 

The Conservatory. — Epacrises, Boronias, Acaeias, 
Genistas, and other Cape and Australian hard- 
wooded plants which have ceased to flower, should 
have the water supply reduced somewhat, and in 
the course of a week the shoots should be cut back, 
and the plants removed to a cool house for a time, 
repotting them when new {growth has begun. 

Cinerarias^ Calceolarias, Pdargoniuma, Roses in 
Pots, ti'C.—The plants should be fumigated or 
vaporised about once in three weeks, prevention 
being better than cure ; if plants are neglected, 
aphis, &o. , get established, and it is then difficult 
to eradicate them without injuring the foliage. 
Roses should be carefully looked over for cater- 
pillars, for there is nothing better or more effectual 
than hand picking. Cleanliness is of more im- 
portance to plants under glass than is the material 
in which they must root. At this season insects, 
especially mealy-bug and aphides, increase at an 
enormous rate, and every means should be taken to 
keep the pests in check. 



FBtriTS XJNDB& GLASS. 

B/ J. RoBBftTS, Gardener to tne Doke of Portland, Welbeck 

Abbej, Worksop. 

Peaches and ^eceari«tM.— With but litde aMM* 
anoe from sua-hoat up to the preeent time, the 
fruit in the early houses is not so forward as usual 
at this season. Any atteoDOt to make up for slow 
proffrees by the use of artiticial heat must be done 
with great cirounupectioo, although some varieties 
stand hard driving with less iU effect than do 
others. Among the early Peaches whioh may be 
called safe ones to be pushed along rapidly are 
Amsden June and Early Alfred, both good varie- 
ties 'j and among Nectarines Early Rivers, Lord 
Napier, and Dryden. Where extra high tempera- 
tures are really necessary in order to secure ripe 
fruit at a special date, the forcing should as much 
as possible be carried on during daylight, .and 
allowing the temperature to fall to 58** by 10 o'clock 
at night. Where there is no tendency on the part 
of the fruit to drop preoiaturely at this early stap«| 
a gradual thinning should take place, first taking 
the smaller and worst-placed fruits. A practised 
eye will generally detect the fruits most likely to 
swell away and stone satisfactorily. To idlow tho 
trees to carry double or treble the amount of fruit 
over the stoning stage than will be required 
for a crop is a great mistake. A good crop> 
of Nectarines would be two fruits to every 
square foot of covered trellis ; and for the 
largest kinds of Peaches one fruit to the square 
foot will give the most satisfactory results. Simul- 
taneously with the thinning, frequent attention 
will be necessary to secure and regulate the ad- 
vancing growths. Let all overcrowding of the 
shoots carrying fruit be avoided, and if the ex- 
tension of such shoots is not needed, they should 
be stopped at the fourth or fifth leaf ; then 
forcing the energy of the shoots into the youn^ 
fruits below, as will be soon apparent in the rapid 
swelling of the fruits. Trees which are in full leaf 
will need a more frequent application of water, and 
in all cases except in the case of young and vigoroua 
trees, manure- water should be afforded. A cheap 
and ready means of feeding the trees, and one that 
suits the Peach, is firut to apply a good dressing of 
soot and lightly fork it into the border, allowing, 
the soot to become damp and then afford water 
copiously. A dressing of soot will answer for 
several applications of clear water ; and the slight 
amount of ammonia arising from it is beneficial U> 
the trees. 

Succension Hoaxes. — Those with treesin flower will 
demand daily attention in re^^ard to the setting of the 
flowers with a soft brush, and on sunny days these 
houses may be left open an hour or two longer 
than others in which the fruit is set. Late houses 
should be kept open day and night during mild 
weather. In all cases these later houses should 
not be allowed to suffer for the want of water. 

Melons. — The progress that these plants will 
make will depend upon the steady maintenance of 
top and bottom-heat, and where this has received 
proper attention, the bme will now be mounting 
the trellis. Let all side-growths be pinched to one 
leaf up to the trellis, and to each alternate leaf 
after the trellis is reached, thus throwing strength 
into those shoots that are left ; moreover, the foli- 
age will have ample space in which to develop. 
Where an early set is desired, a few of the strongest 
plants may be stopped when they have made 1 foot 
of growth up the trellis, thus inducing them to 
show fruitful bine. When the fruit appears, reduce 
to the number per plant to four, and attend care- 
fully to the impregnation of the flowers; and 
finally, reduce the number of fruits to three on 
each. When the plants reach this stage, the roots are 
usually active, and additional compost may be laid 
on the beds or hillocks. This may coubist of sound, 
not too light, fibrous loam, with a small quantity 
of bone and blood-manure added, which will 
stimulate the plants to quicker root action. A 
house or hot water- pit may now be prepared for 
succession, the same directions being carried out 
as those given for the earli<rst Melons. A good 
sweet hot-bed of carefully-prepared dung and 
leaves should be made up, and well-grown and 
sturdy plants only should be planted. Those who 
have to rely on frame-growo fruit, may after this 
date safely prepare for a crop, by sowing some of 
the free-^ruitiog kinds. Among the best for this 
purpose are Hero of Lockiuge and Blenheim 
Orange. It will be necessary to prepare an ampk 
quantity of dung and leaves for a b«d 5 feet deep^ 
and for making up linings. 
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BDITORIALi NOTICES. 



ADVERTtSEMENTB thouM b« tent to th« PUBU8HEII. 

Lttiart for Publication, m wen m fpie(««u and jskmli >br 
wmUmg, thtmldUaddrtmdto Of EDITOR, 41, Welllns. 
ton Street, Covent Garden, London. CommumieaHont 
should ht wjtirrn ov om siob ovlt op tbb papkb, 
ttnl at 9aH}f im tiU W0$k of poMOZc, and duly tigntd by 

fcipl Of a pMtraiOMf/^oodybiDk. 

TktEdUcrdoanotundtrtakttopaif/braMycontribuHont, 
er lo r«t««n» «»«aKl eomwunioationt or ittuMkutiont, «9i2Mf 

Oy fpMHH WTVHI^mMl. 

Loeal Newt.— CorreqNmdtnlf wOl yrtcUly eUigt fty anuUii^ 
lo tht MdUor mrly inlitti^Miot </ loeal wenU llkdy to U 
9S imitrui to owr roadon, or of cmy wuUtort ^ieh ii it 
dttkrabUtobringwtdorlMnoHotofhortieHUmrUit. 

Newspapers.— CorfMrpMidMilf toitding mtw t papon tkould ht 
canhU to mark tht paratrofht tkty with tht EdUor to mc 



APPOINTMENTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

WEDNESDAY. Mas, 21 {^^iS^gLSot £Sibmo°"^*°'"' 
THURSDAY, H^«- «2 ( M^^^^S^g^^^f g^^^ 

8ALE& 

HONDAT. Mar. ID.—Botes, Fruit treet, Htidy Perennials, 

&c., at ProUieroe 4 Morris* Rooms. 
TUESDAY, Mar. 20.- Final Clearance Sale of the Extensive 

Norsery Stock, at The Hale Fkrm Norseriee, Tottenham, 

by order of Messrs. Thos. 8. Warp, Ltd., by Protheroe 4 

Morris, at 11 o'clock. 
WEDNESDAY. Mar. 81.— Greenhouse Pltnts, Lilies. Pahn 

Seeds, Roses, Begonias, Taberoees, &c, at Protheroe & 

Morris' Rooms. 

FRIDAY, Mar. 23.— Importeil and Established Orchids, at 
Protheroe 4 Morris* Rooms. 



Avnuas Tkmpsraturb for the ensning week, deduced ftora 

Obsenrationa of Forty-three Years, at Ohiswick.— 43*4^. 
Actual TsMPUtiTUBn :— 

LoHDOV.— Afarcfc 14 (« p.m.) : Max. 6«»; Min. 84». 

Dull— cold— changeable. 
PEOvnioss.— IfarcA 14(6 p.m.): Max. 47*», aW. Counties; 
Min., 46*. N.E. Scotland. 



Of late years, as the love for 
Alpine Garden*, alpine plants has increased, so 

the desire to cultivate them has 
extended. The herbarium, all- important as it 
is, by no means satisfies either the lover of 
plants for their own sakes, nor the student who 
wishes to investigate the structure and habits 
of the plants in question. Just now the study 
of what is called Ecology, is earnestly pursued. 
Intelligent observers are not contented with 
simply observing and admiring — they must 
know the *' reason why." This flower has such 
a configuration, that one growing perhaps under 
apparently like conditions, is difierently shaped. 
Some flowers have spots or hairs, or spurs, 
others have none. What is the meaning of all 
this diversity? This cannot easily be ascer- 
tained in the herbarium. In general terms it 
may be said that these peculiarities are or were 
originaUy the consequences of a response to the 
influence of external conditions, or that they 
are in some way connected with insect visita- 
tions and the distribution of the pollen. Some- 
times they are of an aggressive nature, bidding 
defiance to marauders ; at other times they are 
mere passive protectors. This class of facts 
relating to the adaptation of form and structure 
to circumstances is comprised under the general 
term Ecology. 

It is a fascinating study, and it necessitates 
the investigation of the plants as they grow. 
Students, now, are dependent on the resources 
of a garden to a degree that was not dreamt 
of a few years ago. Among these gardens the 
alpine gardens established in various mountain 
districts in Switzerland, Italy, Austria, iSrc., 
are specially valuable fur the purposes we have 
alluded to. They are placed at various levels 
—one lately mentioned by us at the Rocher de 
Naye is at an elevation of 7,000 feet — that at 



Zermatt, for instance, is in the village at the 
foot of the mountains. The plants are grown 
on raised beds, divided into compartments 
and pockets, and irrigated by means of a 
perforated pipe carried along the ridges of the 
rocks. This garden contains a collection of the 
wild plants of the neighbouring mountains and 
valleys, which is very serviceable, if for no other 
reason that it afibrds the botanical tourist, not 
overburdened on his journey with books of refer- 
ence, to name with facility the plants he has 
gathered on the mountain slopes. 

Such gardens, if not carefully looked after, 
soon lose their value and become tangled 
masses of nameless vegetation, pretty enough 
sometimes, but useless for all purposes of 
research; whilst the labels soon assume the 
confused condition known to printers as 
" pye*" Such wildernesses may be seen in the 
vicinity of some of the large Swiss hotels, when 
the zeal with which they were started has cooled 
down. This circumstance shows the necessity 
of placing such gardens under constant intelli- 
gent supervision during the season ; in winter, 
of course, they must be left untended. 

The garden known as Linnaea, at Bourg St. 
Pierre, in the Valais, is the best known of 
these gardens. We give a view of one of 
the many rock • beds in our Supplementary 
Illustration. It is maintained under the 
auspices of a society instituted for the 
purpose, and is under the direction of M. 
CoRREVON. There are special rockeries devoted 
to Ferns, Sempervivums, Primulas, &c., and 
in others the floras of the Alps, the Pyrenees, 
the Oevennes, the Caucasus, and even of extra 
European mountain districts, like the Hima- 
layas and the Andes, and the mountains of 
Tasmania, are illustrated by examples. 

It is proposed to increase the utility of the 
garden by the erection of a workroom— labora- 
tory is too grand a name — where microscopes 
and botanical appliances for the use of students 
may be found. The LinnsEA is reached from 
Martigny in five to six hours, following the 
route to the great St. Bernard. It is placed at 
a height of 1,700 metres. Plantations or 
natural groups of Larches and Pinus Cembra 
afford shelter, and add to the picturesqueness 
of the scene. 

It is evident that a garden so placed and con- 
ducted on comprehensive principles will be of 
great value to horticulturists and to botanists. 
The expenses of the establishment are very 
small, and the number of subscribers much 
less than the importance of the establishment 
demands. 

Another week has past, and we 

The Royal Hor- are still without any authentic 

^^^ information as to the new pro- 

gramme of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society. There may be good reasons for 
this reticence, but if so, there is the greater 
cause for not accepting the result of the annual 
meeting as final. It does not require much 
thought to arrive at the conclusion that 
proposals of such magnitude must necessarily 
occupy much time for their due consideration, 
and that the consequent negotiations must also 
be time-absorbing. The Council will doubtless 
feel it incumbent on them to take the Fellows 
into their confidence, and not take the approval 
of the annual report as a mandate to carry out 
works of such magnitude and importance with- 
out the express sanction of the Fellows. 

It is natural enough that the Centenary of 
the Society should be duly commemorated, and 
four years is not too long in advance for some 
of the proposals that have been made. The 



formation of a new garden at a distance from 
London is one proposal, and this is strengthened 
by the circumstance that the lease of Chiswick 
has only a few years to run — ^how many we do 
not exactly know. la these circumstances the 
Council has to consider whether they will dis- 
pense with a garden in future, or whether they 
will procure one in another situation. They have 
decided in principle that they will obtain a 
new trial-ground, and in so far, but no further, 
as we take it, they have received the mandate 
of the Fellows. The Fellows present at the 
annual meeting could never have had the 
idea of pledging the Society generally to the 
details of this, or indeed of any other scheme, 
particulars of which were, probably of necessity, 
not laid before them. It is not possible to 
form any adequate idea of schemes that may 
be unexceptionable, but which are stUl 
mainly visionary. We can only wait for 
fuller knowledge ; but in the meantime we 
must take exception to the notion which 
seems to be adopted by some, that the 
Fellows are pledged by the results of the 
annual meeting. The proper course Is for the 
Council to mention what suggestions they have 
received, and to formulate the proposal they 
consider best, and when they are ready to do 
so, lay it in detail before the Fellows and act 
in accordance with their finding. 



The authorities of the Royal 
Plant Names. Grardens, Kew, have conferred 

an immense boon on horticul- 
turists by the preparation and publication of 
a list of garden names of plants introduced 
between 1876 and 1896.^ The list published 
in our own columns, including the period from 
1811 to 1878 was published in detached frag- 
ments at irregular intervals, and was avowedly 
a select list only, of which but a few completed 
sets were issued. Nevertheless, it may now be 
said that with its aid we have a fairly complete 
list from 1841 almost to the present time of the 
most important plants, besides the numerous 
scattered lists 'given from time to time in these 
columns and in those of our contemporaries. 

A similar more or less complete publication 
has been made in the Journal of Botany, in the 
Gardeners' Year-Book, and in other periodicals 
of like nature, and continued for some years ; 
while the Keu) BtdUtin has latterly contained 
similar and more complete enumerations. The 
Index Bibfiographiqxte of MoRREN and De Yds 
contains a complete list of plants described, 
figured, or introduced into Belgium from 1830 
to 1880. The same plants, we may presume* 
found their way to this country. The catalogues 
of the gardens of Commander Hanbury of 
La Mortola, of M. Barbey of Yallorbe, and of 
M. Migheli of Geneva, may also be mentioned 
in this connection as usefnl lists of garden 
plants. To have these names brought together 
in a single volume is an enormous advantage, 
for which, as we have said, horticulturists owe 
a debt of gratitude to the authorities of the 
Royal Gardens. It is a large step towards the 
publication of a Hortus Europseus, in which the 
validity of the names could be established, and 
incorrect or provisional names eliminated 

The book before us is, however, professedly 
only a list of names. Many of these are mere 
garden-names applied by the introducers or the 
raisers without a thought of their botanical 
correctness or otherwise. Their "provisional** 
character is in many cases inevitable, as no means 

• Lift o/PuhUAJiril Xanifs of Plants introduced to CultivatioH 
187tf-lSi>'3 {Kfw liuliftin, Additional, Series iv.) (Byre to Spot- 
llswoode. Price 4s.) 
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may exist at the time of introduction for the exact 
determination of particular subjects. Names 
thus given without botanical authorisation 
should always have the abbreviation "hort." 
tiffixed to them^ to avoid confusion. It would be 
still better to avoid tbe use of Latin names alto- 
gether for such plants till their status is ascer- 
tained. On the other hand, where the plant 
has been botanically described or figured by 
»ome competent authority, the name of that 
authority should be given. Take, for instance, 
the scores of species described in these columns 
by RsicHSNBACH and other botanists, the names 
are mentioned, and the references are cited, but 
there is no indication in the Kew list to show 
that these are not merely garden names, but 
duly registered plants, such as a monographer 
^ould be bound to quote. As the reference is 
invariably given this is not a matter of great 
importance, as it only involves the necessity of 
turning up the reference, when the name and 
its author will be found. 

In the Index Keweiais many merely pro- 
Tisional or catalogue names, published without 
2>otanical examination, and the descriptions of 
which were not cast in botanical form, are 
assigned to their presumed authors in spite of 
their being unsigned. In this way, species 
are attributed to individuals who in many 
cases, perhaps most, had nothing to do with 
the plants, and had not even seen them. While 
apeaking of the monumental Index KewensU, it 
may be mentioned that, although some garden 
names are inserted in that work, a very large 
number were excluded, because they lacked 
botanical significance. The record of these 
names., unless we are mistaken, is still pre- 
served at Kew, and it would have added to the 
value of the present publication had they been 
uiserted in it. As many of them must be 
identical with those now published, and would 
not require to be repeated, the additional bulk 
would not have been excessive. 

The present volume goes far to supply what 
we have longed for— a complete list of cultivated 
plants, adapted for the use not so much of 
professed botanists, as for working horti- 
culturists. 

The number of names entered amounts to 
7000 ; the actually new plants have been derived 
chiefly from Colombia, Malaya, and the Poly- 
nesian islands. It contains, it should be said, 
not only the names, but brief descriptions of 
the plants. 

The orders most largely represented are 
Orchidacese, Liliace», and Aracea) — an indica- 
tion of the taste of the day in matters horti- 
cultural. "We cite some additional figures, 
which further illustrate the trend of modem 
plant-collecting. Of Odontoglossum there are 
about 350 entries, and of other genera the 
numbers are as follows : — Cypripedium, 350 ; 
Oattleya, 250 ; Dendrobium, 220 ; Lcelia, 160 ; 
Masdevallia, 150 ; Oncidium, 120 ; Croton and 
Iris, each 100. These numbers include not 
only recognised species, but hybrids and croas- 
breds. As an illustration of the manner in 
which the book has been compiled, we add the 
reference relating to — 

"Bbebbeis Thunbbrgi (B. if., t. 6646), H. 
fhardy]. — A species of dwarf bushy habit ; 
spines, simple ; L. [leaves], tufted, ^—1 in. 
long, spatulate obovate entire ; FL, solitary 
pendulous; pale yellow, tinged with red. Japan. '* 

To make this complete, the name of the 
author and the date of publication should have 
been added. But the illustration will confirm our 
statement that this book is of the utmost value 
to horticulturists, and a great aid to botanists. 



LiNNEAN Society.— A meetiog of this society 
was held on Thursday last, March 15, at 8 p.m , 
when the followiog papers were read :— Mr. W. B. 
Heuslby, F.R.S., F.L.S., and others: *' Report 
on the Botanical Results of an Expedition to 
Mount Roraima in British Gaiana, undertaken 
in 1898 by Messrs. F. V. MoConnbll and 
J. J. QuBLOH." Mr. A. W. Watbrs, F.L.S. : 
<* Bryosoa from Franz- Josef Land, collected by the 
Jaoksoo-Harmswortb Expedition, 1896 97." Ezhi- 
bitton — Professor J. B. Farmer, M.A., F.L.8. : 
Lantern-slides of Flowers. (Postponed from last 
meeting.) 

Rose Show Fixtures in 1000.— Mr. Edwd. 

Mawlbt, Rosebank, Berkhamsted, Herto, has 
kindly furnished the followiog dates of Rose shows 
to be held in the current year .-—June 27 (Wed- 
nesday), Salisbury (N.R.S.), and Richmond, Surrey 
(two days); Jane 28 (Thursday), Canterbury; 
June 30 (Saturday), Windsor. July 3 (Tuesday), 
Gloucester, Harrow, and Sutton ; July 4 (Wednes- 
day), Croydon, Hereford, and Reigate ; July 5 
(Thursday), Bath andjNorwioh ; July 7 (Saturday), 
Crystal Palace (N.R.S.) ; July 10 (Tuesday), Wol- 
verhampton (three days) ; July 12 (Thursday), 
Brentwood, Eltham, and Salcerhebble ; July 18 
(Wednesday), Cardiff (two days) ; July 19 (Thurs- 
day), Birmingham (N.R.S.), and Helensburgh ; 
July 24 (Tuesday), Tibshelf. Mr. Mawlbt will 
be glad to receive the dates of any other Rose 
shows (or hortionltural exhibitions in which Roses 
form a leading feature) for the next list of Rose 
show fixtures which will appear early in April. 

Dahlia Show at the Royal Aquarium.— 
An exhibition of Dahlias on much the lines of 
that held last summer will take place at the Royal 
Aquarium on September 18 and two following 
days. A sum of nearly £30 is offered in prizes, a 
portion of which has been subscribed by the 
Directors of the Royal Aquarium, and the re- 
mainder by private subscription. Two main 
objects are sought by the establishment of this 
show : one is to provide an exhibition of Dahlias 
in central London, the other to afford a convenient 
opportunity for a further exhibition of seedling 
Dahlias. The Aquarium show will be supplemental 
to, and not in any way antagonistic to the exhi- 
bition of the National Dahlia Society at the Crystal 
Palace on September 7f as all the donors to the 
prise fund are members of the National Dahlia 
Society. Schedules of prizes can be obtained of the 
superintendent, Mr. Richard Dean, 42, Ranelagh 
Road, Ealing, W. 

The Shropshire Horticultural So- 
ciety. — ^We have received a schedule of the prizes 
to be offered at Shrewsbury by this Society during 
the present year. Tbe first show will be held on 
April 4, and although this event is chiefly of local 
interest, there will be thirty-eight classes for 
plants and flowers. The great summer show, as 
we have already announced, has been fixed for 
August 22 and 23. The prizes to be offered then 
are of the usual liberal character, and amount to 
about £1000. We do not discover any important 
alterations in the classes for plants, or those for 
cut flowers. There will be two laige group classes, 
the 1st prize for each of which will be £25. An equal 
sum is offered as 1st prize for an exhibit of twenty 
stove and greenhouse plants, and £20 for an exhibit 
of thirty stove or greenhouse plants (Orchids 
excluded) in pots not exceeding 10 inches. The 
classes for cut flowers are very numerous, and in- 
clude one for an exhibit of bouquets on a space of 
10 ft. by 5 ft, for which prizes are offered of £15, 
£12 lOf., and £10. In the fruit section, in place of tbe 
Champion Qrape class of last year, there is to a 
Champion Fruit Class. The exhibits are to consist 
of twenty-four dishes of British-grown fruit, and 
each exhibit will be given a space of 10 feet by 
4 feet 6 inches. Pines, Currants, Gooseberries, 
Raspberries, Strawberries, and Bananas, are not 
invited, but we suppose, with the exception of 
Pines, may be shown at the discretion of the 



exbibitor. The maximum points to be awarded 
for Grapes, Melons, Peaches, Nectarines, Pears^ 
Apples, Figs, Apricots, Plums and Cherries* 
are published in the schedule. Each collection of 
fruit must be decorated with non-flowering plants^ 
loose foliage, or cut flowers, but the quality or 
otherwise of the decorations will not influence in 
any degree the awards of prizes for fruit. The fruit 
prizes, which are £25, £20, £15, and £10, will veiy 
properly be awarded to the collections that show 
highest cultural merit. But there are three extrA 
prizes of £3, £2, and £1, which will be gained by 
the decorations exclusively. Thus there are two 
competitions in the one dsss. The same arrange- 
ment has been made in the cases for smaller 
colleotionB of fruit — twelve dishes, and nine dishes. 
All collections have now to be decorated, but tbo 
fruit in every case will be judged on its own merits 
only. This appears to be a very satisfactoiy way 
of settling the question. It will secure that exhibtia 
of fruit will be displayed in such a manner as may- 
be expected to please visitors, and at the samo 
time will prevent the award of prizes that liavo 
been offered for the flnest fruit to a collection of 
second best fruits because they are faultlessly stsgsd. 
The class for a table of fruits arranged for desserb 
will be continued on the same principle as last year. 
The classes for vegetables include special prisea 
from most of the large seedsmen, in addition to 
those given by the Society. Independently of tho 
cottager's section, this interesting schedule includes 
199 classes. The Hon. Sees, are Messrs. Aunitt & 
Kauntok, The Square, Shrewsbury. 

Town Planting in Germany and Hol* 
LAND. — ^In La Semaine HarUooU is quoted a list 
of tbe sums granted by the public bodies in 1808» 
for furnishing parks and plantations in Germany. 
These figures show the progress of hortieultore in 
the country. The amounts in marks or shillings 
are as follows : — Berlin, 302,582 ; Hamburg, 
179,000 ; Breslau, 169,600 ; Cologne, 107.497 ; Mag- 
debuig,96.500 ; Munich, 84,300 ; Frankfurt, 79,380 ; 
Leipzig, 73,622 ; Dresden, 61,200 ; and Hanorer, 
69,150 marks. This amounts to a sum reckoned in 
pfennigee (a pfennige is worth less than half a 
farthing) per inhabitant of : — for Breslau, 46 ; 
Magdeburg, 45 ; Frankfurt, 35 ; Cologne, 33 ; 
Hamburg, 29 ; Hanover, 28 ; Munich, 21 ; Dres- 
den, Leipzig, and Berlin, eighteen pfennigs for 
each city. In the cities of Holland the expendituro 
the same year was as follows in florins (Is. 8i.) : — 
Amsterdam, 60,750 ; The Hsgue, 37,400 ; Rot- 
terdam, 30,900 ; Utrecht, 21,275 ; Amhem, 13,000 ; 
Nimegnen, 12,952; Groningen, 12,040; Haarlem, 
10,660 florins ; making a sum, for each individaal, 
of :~for Amsterdam, 12 cents; The Hague, 19 ; Rot* 
terdam, 10 ; Utrecht, 22 ; Amhem, 23 ; Nimegnen, 
31 ; Groningen, 18 ; and Haarlem sixteen oents. 

Fruit from the Cape.— Since our last re- 
port, the steamships DunoUar CastU and Moor, 
of the Castle and Union Lines, have arrived from the 
Cape, the former bringing 621 boxes of Plums, 176 
of Peaches, 190 of Grapes, 37 of Nectarines, and 
34 of Pears : total, 1054 boxes. Of Plums, most 
were sold privately at Covent Garden. The fruit 
was in good condition, but prices were low, owing 
to large arrivals ; fine qualities realised 8f . to 9«. 
per box. Of Peaches, mostly in good condition, 
although the quality varied very much, the best 
realising 14«. per box. Grapes were in good con- 
dition, and sold quickly at fair prices; the best 
prices were 18«. per box. Nectarines were larg» 
and good-looking, but not thoroughly ripe; fair 
prices were obtained for them. Pears were in good 
condition, but not fine enough fruit to obtain the 
top prices. There is a good market for large and 
ripe Pears. The Moor brought 497 boxes of 
Plums, 181 of Peaches, 280 of Grapes, 143 of 
Pears, and 11 of NecUrines—toUl, 1112 boxes. 
Plums were an over-supply, and cannot be con- 
sidered the same sort of table luxury as Peaches or 
Nectarines, and are not sought after by west-end 
houses so much as Grapes are. Those put on the 
market were in good ondition ; a few boxes of 
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the very beat Kelaey Flaou fetcbsd 9j. & boi ; 
Dthera add at low prioM. Pcaohes were \a gcod 
oonditioD, kad fetobed moderate prioel. Grapes 
were in fair oonditioo, 195. t, box being obtained 
for the beat— moatl; the variety flermitage. The 
Peara were in good condition, qnite ripe, but 
mther gmall ; the beat fetabed S«. per box. Neo- 
. tarinee were in fair oondition, and qaicklj' lold at 
good pricea ; 14i. per box tor the beet. The whole 
of the trnit wenia lo have been carried by the 
fteamen in capital condition, and the meroIiaDta 
liere aoem welt satisfied. 

Stock -TAKrNQ: February. — The national 
■toek-taking having just been doted, the balanoe- 
•keet drawn np and paaaed, we may briefly refer 
to what ia the baau of the acoonnt for very mncb 
(rf all yearly etock -taking— the " Trade aod Navt- 
ption Relnma,"and now relating to the encou- 
raging fignrea for the paat month. Astoniahing aa 
theae are, we can bnt hope considering oar liabili- 
tiea, that Ikey bat prelude greater reoorda in the 
BKutha to follow. The importafor laet month toot 
np at £37,6O4,80S, againit £35.5M9,109~an increaae 
of «2,0M,699. The following are onr usual eitraota 
from tbe " BDmnary " table ;— 



I-™™ 


iseo. 


im. 


DUhnaee. 




£ 


£ 


£ 


VotalniD* 


a5,M«,i(ii 


3T,«*#,B0B 


+»,06S.«9» 


(A.) Aiticln at rood 


1I,1>IC,431 


ll,061.0l» 


-894,113 


*' d^I^uiul^ 
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We may add, Ibat California promigea to compete 
for the supply of high-claes Asparagus for the 
Engliah market ; it has a long way to travel, bat 
they have done some good work in the way of 
tnuwportiog tender froit by the ud of the cool 
chamber. Tbe value of the imports for the past 
two months we may add is £82,160,722, agaiael 
£76,755, 715-or an increaee of £5,405,007- truly, 
ft itep forward. Coming now to the — 

we Knd a atill more aatiafactory record. The total 
for the month it £23,219,StD, against £)9 382,406 
for February, 1899— ao increaae of £3,837,443. 
The inoraase ia diatriboted over all the sectiona. 



e export diviaioD of trade ahowa a 
moat healthy condition of things. The Ggnrea 
for the paat two montha foota np at £46,803,531, 
as againit £39,720,640 in 1899— an inereMe erf 
£7,073,801. 

Tree Plantino-in on Crown Lands in 
Wales.— Her Majetty'e Commissioneia tor Woods 
and Foreata have again placed their order for 
extending their plantation on Crown Property, 
Wales, in the hands of Metan. Wh. Clibras & 
Son, under the snperintendence of Mr. Livtih, of 

Plants for Study.- According to Nalure 
for March 1, 1900, Measr*. James BActiHonsB k 
Son, Ltd., of York, have inangnrated a new 
department in their nuraeries, which may be of 
great aervice to botanical lectoren and demon. 
Btratore, in providing a supply of material eapeoially 
for microflcopic work. They have issued an exten- 
sive priced catalogue, comprising objects in the 
Myxomycelea, Algn (inclading diatoms), Cbaraoete, 
Fungi, Hepatics, Musci, Pteridopfayta (prothsliia 
and vegetative organs], Gymnoaperma, and all the 
more important ordert of Angioaperms. The 



At this season of the year the returns relating 
to fruits, roots, and vegetables are of more tban 
nanal ioterett— the Ggurea and values for the past 
month aie ai follone :— 



department is under tbe management of an ex- 
perienced practical botanist. Dr. ARxerR U. 
BtiiiTT, and aeema likely to supply a long-fsit want. 
Considering the lack of knowledge of plants, and 
their relationship one to the other, which is charac- 
teristic of tbe times, it would be well if Meetra. 
Backhodsb would increase the supply during tbe 
seaaon of illnstratioos of the principal natural 
orders ; these wonld be of great value to medical 
studenta and to yonng gardeners. 

The Late John Fraser, of Lea Bridge Nur- 
series, who waa one of tbe founders of tbe United 
Hortioultural Provident and Benefit Society, waa 
also its first treasurer. At the annual meeting of 
the society (see p. 1713) tbe following motion waa 
adopted unanimoualy on the proposition of another 
of the society's first supporters, Mr. W. Marshali, 
Chairnuui of the Floral Committee of the Roysj 
Horticultural Society : "Tbat the members .... 
at their annaal meeting .... deaire to record 
their appreciation of tbe ioestimabte servioea ren- 
dered to the fund by tbe late Mr. Joii:^ Fraser aa 
Qret Treasurer on tbe formation of tbe Society, 
and hereby tender their aincere condolencea to 
his family for tbe irreparable loss they have 
luatained." 



lEIS DANFORDI^ AND I. STENO- 
PHYLLA. 

These are two speoieB of bBlbtma Irit alliod ta 1. 
reticulata and penioft, of wbioh one ia qnita vtm 
and of the other a good anpply of b«U>B htw-nB* 
been brought to this ooaatry for tlie firat ttiM> 
They were both exhibited is flower by Mr. 
Wallace, of Colobeater, M the laat ahow of th* 
Royal Horticultnral Society. 

L Danfordiw {tig. 54) wasdiaoovered by Mrs. Dao- 
ford on tbe CUician Taums in the spring of 1876y 
growing not far from tbe melting sno* at a height 
of 6000 feet above sea-level, and it has aince been 
oolleoted by Bommuller in Amaaia. The leavea 
are very narrow, short at the time of flowering, 
bnt as in I. reticulata, growing out to a considerable 
length after tbe Bower fadea. The flower apringa 
from tbe aarface of the ground, and hu a k>og 
■lender tube. The limb is about 1^ io. long ; the 
inner tegmenta are eotireiy suppressed, and tbe 
outer have a long claw and a small refleiing 
orbicular, yellow blade, with spots of black at 
tbe base, extending down the claw. The style* 
branches are also yellow with Urge crests, which 
reaob to the tip of the perianth segments. It has- 
been called I. Bornmilllerl by Hausihoecht, and I. 
amaaiaoa by Bommiiller. It was figured at 
tab, 7410 of the BatanKal Maitatine from plants ii> 
the B4iyal Gardens, Kew, in 1890. 

Iris Bt«nopbylla (lig. 55, p. 171), which waa dis- 
covered by Siebe ia tbe Cilicion Tanma in 1S95-6, 
baa never been previously Ggurad or detoribed ao far 
as we are aware. Tbe name stenophylla was given 
to it by Hauitknecht, and it has also been called 
I. Heldreichi. It has a tuft of five or six linear 
leaves desply channelled down tbe face, abort and 
BtiMy erect at tbe fiowering season. The flower 
apriogs from the surface of tbe ground, and th» 
long tube is lightly wrapped round by the imbri- 
cated, lanceolate Bpathe-valvea ; tbe outer segments 
of the perianth are a oouple of inches long, with a 
reflexing blade aboat as long as the claw, blockish- 
bltie towards the tip, and with many black spots- 
on a pole ground below it. The inner aegments- 
are small, and spread horizontally. Tbe style- 
branchea are Llac, with very large crests, whii^ 
reach nearly to tbe tip of the perianth. Its 
nearest alliance is with L peraioa. A colouieA 
flgure and full description will appear shortly ia 
the Botanieai Maqazint, J. O. Balicr. 



THE "WEATHER IN WEST HERTS. 

The weather remained with scarcely any altera- 
tion as regards temperature until the 9ch, bnt since 
then, although the night readings have cbaogeA 
but little, the days have been decidedly warmer. 
On tbe coldest night tbe exposed thermometer 
showed only 8° of froet. Both at 1 foot, and 2 feet 
deep the soil ia now about 1° warmer than Ib aea- 
aonaUe. No rain at all has fallen for nearly tea 
days. The wiada have been very light, and entirely 
from some northerly or easterly point of the compass. 
The average rate of movement of tbe air at 30 feet 
above the ground during tbe seven days ending the 
8tb, wsa less Iban two miles an hour, and in ne 
hour rote to eight milea. The same seven dayt 
were also extremely gloomy, as the son shone for 
only three hours altogether during that week. The- 
firet Chionodoxa Lucihie came into flower in tbe 
spot under observation in my garden on the I2Ul, 
which is fonr days later than its average date in 
the previous twelve yean, and later than in any of 
those years since 1895. S. 31., Sirihafiuled, 
ifarch 13. 



Cultural Memoranda. 

CALADIUMS. 

Thoae tubers which have been kept dry in a 

warm house, should be ahock out and repotted in 

small pota, to be again repotted later on. Aflbrd 

water aporiogly till roots form, and place the pots 
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in ft moitttlove or Melon-houMidBwiiig them twice 
Atilf with a flne-roBe water-pot. When the leaves 
iMgin to form afiard fall light, and ihadieg thinly 
when the inn ig very bright. The flnt pottiog 
stay be with a light, sandy aoil, but at the mooDd 
■aBB tnrfy-loam in a rongh state, a Bmall qnantity of 
4nad caw-dnng or rotten mftnnre, together with a 
few imall lamp* of charcoal, and plenty of sharp 
«and *honld be nwd. Peat too may ba added to the 
«ompo«t with good resDlti. Althaugh the tnbers 
will winter well in the pats in which they grew, I 
prefer to shake them out when the foliage is dead, 
and layer them iin large pots with dry sand, the 



Olokiosi. aUPEBBA. 
These bnlbs shonld now have the exhausted mil 
shahen from then and be rqwtted, and then 
plaoed in a moi«t itoie. The best aon. of eoil for 
the plants is a light porous loam and tibrons peat. 
Dot too finely broken Dp, ia equal proportions, 
and some charooil and road-grit ; the pot* should 
be well drained. From three to fire strong bulbs 
may be placed in 12 to Hinch pots after three - 
parts filling the pots ; this will give sjnple room 
for a top-dressing when some amount of growth 
has been made. Not much water should be 
afforded till the pots begin to fill with roots, and 



after haviog been eut over, if the pota are plunged 
in a little bottom-hesit, the planu soon bi^in to 
grow again, and we more satisfaotery than new 
seedlings. Cultivated in pots, S weet Basil euooMdi 
better than when grown in boxes, m it ia notwi 
liable to damp off, and can be more conveDianttj 
brought near to the light, ff. H. T. 



RAINFALL AT BELVOIR CASTLE, 
LBICE8TER, AND BELVEDEBK 
HOUSE, WEST MEATH. 
I BMCLOSE you two readings of the rain-gauge in 
order that the readers of tbe Oardenert' CnrmadK 
may oomp^re them, one at Belvoir Castle, and the 
other at Belvedere House, Westmeath, Ireland. 
Belvoir is on tbe clay in a position very similar to my 
own position, on the Central Limesto le Plain A 
Ireland. The curious point is, that while my rain- 
fall is 1 S Inches more than that at Belvoir, the number 
of daysin which rain fell was only six more in Ireland, 
There is, however, coniideraUe difference in the 
character of the veuatation in the two plaoee. 
Mine is more laxunant, although I am 100 feet 
higher above sea level. But I cannot ripen (mit 
done at Belvoir. Primroses cover mj park 






Belvo 






succeed in Leicestershire, I cannot manage, ^thoogh 
my climate ia supposed to be a milder one. The 
fact is, gardeners do not pay aufficiunt atteotion to 
tbe atmospheric conditions surrounding them. A 
few miles may make all the dilTerenca in the 
world. The habit of classing plants in catalogue* 
as "hardy and tender" is most delusive, so called 
hirdy plaats will fail when so chilled tender 
one] will succeed. Successful gardening requires 
the most careful examination of soil, positioa, and 

firevailing wind* ; and if plants come from another 
and, an accurate knowledgeof the conditions no dar 
which they grow in a atate of nature. O. Brinile^ 
Marlag, St. Kathtriae't Lodge, Rtgtntt Park. N. W. 
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pots taking up but little room, sod they may be 
stood out of the way in a house having a tempera- 
ture that does not fall bekiw 60°. 
Garde Nus. 
CuttiDgs struck and potted early in the month of 
January will now require repotting, and to be 
placed in a brisk moiat beat. The plants should 
not be checked in their growth, as they are long in 
making a fresh start. Young plants should be 
enooursged to m*ko strong, robust growth, applying 
water liberally when the soil ia getting dry, and 
Affording artiGcial manure and clear soot-water in 
small doaes at weekly intervals. The points of the 
leading ahoote should be stopped twice, it thi* be 
done more often the flowers come small. The 
best kind of soil for the plants is rougbish peat 
and fibrous-loam, with small lumps of charcoal and 
plenty of sharp sand ; pot tirnily, and leave ample 
space for affording water. 



afterwards water may be freely applied, and at 

intervals olear soot-water, tiquid-maunre, or some 
kind of artificial manure ; train the shoot to a 
trellis placed near the roof-glats. H. Marhham. 
WTolhamParl, Bctmet. 

Sweet Bahil. 
This herb, Ocymum basilieam, whose aromatic 
leave* is need as a flavouring for soups, Ac, though 
not difBcult to grow, is costly to purchase, and not 
easy to obtain. If by chance the gardener should 
fail to meet the demand for it, a good method of 
culture is to prepare about sixty 0-inch pots in 
September, and prick off into each of these a dozen 
or so of seedlings tsken from the seed-pans. These 
become well established before the winter seta in— 
an important poiob, for late seedlings will not 
develop into satisfactory plants. Plsced in a light, 
warm house, on a shelf near to tbe glass, tbey grow 
strong, and remain sturdy. When this is the case, 
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AH EABY METHOD OF APPLVFNS SULPHUR TO 
PLANTS. — Procare ■ome aalphar Kicks, iQch u 
are used by coopen for punfyinB burela uid Tata ; 
there Are larger and imaller me* of tbem. Put 
the wick in • cleft Htick, light it, and walk throflgh 
the etaMhonae A penoD walkiog faat will eaiare 
a light fumisatioQ ; alower walking, or a leeood 
round will afford a atronger fumigation. Whilal 
doin^ thia, the wick will let fall amall dropi of 
buTtiuig Bulphnr, but theie are ver; imall, and 
bave aerer been found to hurt growth on Vioes, 
Peaches, Tomatoa, CamationB, Boaes, Callaa, 
Smilai, or Aeparagna. Of coune, joat •« for 
everything elae, a trial on a limited ipace abould 
be made when firat experimenting. Up to the 
preaent time we have not used it on Vinea with 
Derriea jnat let, theae being Tery senutiTe to 
aulphnr- fumes in general. Of course, heavier 
doaee than a man can endare cannot be applied, 
bnt the prooesB is >□ easy, so qnickly applied, that 
it can be repeated as often aa may be desirable. 
We have done it twice ■ day. Be careful to light 
and to blow out the wick outcide of the glaashoase. 
Htlamtm. 

THE ELM-BARK BCETLE.— I aotJM 10 the Qar- 
dtntr^ Chmnkle of February iM, some remarks 
regarding this beetle (3colytus destructor], made 
at the meeting of the Royal Horticnltaral Society's 
Soientifio Committee, on February 13, by Mr. 
Ucl«cblan. Having made thia beetle a apecial 
study for several years, I can conlidently 
that it never attacka trees which have thi 
-vestige of vigour about them, and that, as Mr. 
HoLaohlan believes, it is rather a aoavenger than 
•D enemy to standing timber. I have freqneDtlr 
Dotioed E'ms which have had a portion of the bark 
of their tonnhs oc large branches destroyed by 
lightning or other caoies, and on such portioni the 
beetle will breed, but always ceaeta to bare into 
the adjoining healthy bark. It is true that tbe 
bast maat be still fresh to receive attention from 
the mother beetle, and thoreare plenty of instanoea 
of living trees being attacked, but I have never seen 
or heaidof a case of healthy specimens being injured 
by it. One of tbe principal reasons for this is the 
fact that at the time the mother gallenes are com- 
tnenoed (May ), a boring made in the bast of a healthy 
tree is at once tilled with sap, and tbe work of the 
beetle pnt a atop to. A. 0. Forba, Calne, Wiiti. 

PROTECTINO PEACH BLOOM.— Althoagh I heai- 

'tate to differ from bo eminent an authority aa 
■*D. T. F.," I am glad to see that be agrees with me 
upon aomepoiots. while differing upon others. The 
plan which I adopt relates on ly to the I'each and Nec- 
tarine. Pean, Flama, and Cherries, are osaally 
on the more sbady side of the wall ; and the yonng 
wood of the Pear, as everyone knows, nnleaa 
wanted for extension, is removed at the winter 
pmnios, and the trees are not so liable to be 
hnniea into flower as the Peach, Nectarine, ka., 
which are, or should be, on the warmest aspect. 
If Peaches and Neotarines could be planted where 
Feaca, kc , flourish, the need at keeping cool or of 
protection would not arise, because ihsir snnleas 
poeition would retard the flowering period till all 
danger from froet was past. If a position be taken 
at one eud of tbe wall, it can readily be seen that 
even a single thickneu of Geh netting affords some 
amount of protection, especially against the keen 
winds that prevail in tbe months of March and 
April. I And no evil reaolta by pruning early, 
although it is usnal for gardeners to defer tbe 



and what he may remove. With regard to leleaaing 
all tbe trees from the watt, and tying them to ttake* 
at some distance from the wall, I found that to 
answer admirably in a former place I had charge of 
near Bait Banet, fourteen yean sgo, tbe walls 
there being little mora than 7 feet high, and the 
trees yonng. It would, however, be a more difficnlt 
matter with large trees, and a wall 10 or 12 feet 
high ; and unlefe the object is to deanie the trees, 
or point the brickwork, or to entirely train the 
trees anew, my plan answers well, the new method 
having superseded the old. IT. H. Sharpt, High- 
tpood Oardent, Horkampton. 

hortici;lture at qlasoow exhibition.— 
Almoet every conceivable subject is to be repre. 
■ented at the great exhibition in Glasgow next 
year, and arrangemente have been made for some 
time back by the varions sections ; bnt I have not 
learnt that borticulture has been included. At the 
laat Glasgow exhibition it was represented by one 
or two flower shows ; these, however, were 
included among " amnsementa." Can any of your 
readers aay if the faorticaltnrista of Scotland, par- 
ticularly thoee of Glargow, have taken any steps to 



assistain the forwiuding of the work, and lesa time 
is required in linishing them off; the trees being 
ID proper training, and the man being in touch 
with hu work can at a glance see what quantity of 
wood ia reqnired to cover tbe space at command, 



PLANT-PESTS.— I recently paid a visit to Mr. 
McFadzeao, gardener to LordMassey, Killakee, and 
be volunteered the following formula as a cure lor 
aphia, thrips, red-spider, k-c., one which he nsea 
ex tenaively with perfect a ucoesB, and which ha* done 
no harm to the foliage or wood of the plants, lo far as 
he has tried it. Take half a-ponnd of pearlaafa, 
and an equal weight of caustio soda, and dissolve 
them in 5 gallons of bot water. TVhen the whole 
mixture is thoroughly dissolved, and hu beoome 
cool, be employs it «ith a spraying-syringe on what- 
ever plante require cleansing. He told me that it 
will kill red-spider, thrip, and destroy mildew. 
He is also of the opinion that if it could be got to 
adhere to Grape-vines it would destroy mealy-bng. 
For tbe eradication of mealy-bng, the preparation 

?iven above should have the addition of softrsoap. 
t would be advisable before practising it on an 
__^^_ extensive scale to try it experimentally, and note 
\^^^ the results. A. O'N, 

I Mr 

PIECEMEAL EXTENSION OF VINE-BORDERS.— 
L*le Spring affords a suitable season for enlarging 
tbe width (3 Vine-bordera which were intentionally 
made amall at tbe time of the planting of the Vinea. 
This is applicable to bordeta of which a width of only 
3 feet out of the 9 or 12 feet of width allowed ai 
the nltimate limits of the roots has been made up. 
Soppcaing the exhausted soil of the border to be 
done away with ia still in its place, this should 
be excavated to the width of 3 feet back from 
the newly-made border, and about 2^ to 3 feet 
deep, i.e., 3 faet at the back and 2 feet at 
the front- Having cleared this space of soil and 
made the bottom smooth and eloping to an outlet 
drain, place brickbats, clinkers, or stones to the 
depth of 6 inches thereon, if the sub-soU be 
chalk or limestone; bnt if the Mil overlies 
gravel, and the water-level is at a great depth, 
artiflcial drainsge will not be required. A 
border ranging in depth from S^ feet at the back, 
and 2J feet at the front, will afford ample spaoe for 
the roots. It is a good practice to place a uyer of 
torf, Kiaa*y-aide downwarda, over tbe bottom or 
over the artiflcial drainage, and thus afford free 
passage for the water. In excavating theexhanated 
•oil, alt Vine-roots found should be ont back to the 
line dividing the made portion from tbe unmade 
section of tne border. The trench ia then ready 
for being filled with tbe best available soil, pre- 
ferably tnrfy-Ioam which baa been cat and stacked 
tor a year, and one-qoarter of old Ume-rubble and 
horse- droppings. The turf should be broken up 
with a diaging.fork or spade, the whole being well 
mixed before it is wheeled into the trench. Where 
these materials are not obtainable, tbe staple 
should be enriched with decayed mannre that is free 
from worms, and with freah soot, at the rate of 1 
bnshel to every cartload of soil and manure, and the 
whole mas* turned over twice before being placed 
in the trench. 1 may here aay that very tenacious 
clayey loams are not snit«d to tbe Vioe, and 
should not he need. At the first, and frequently 
before giving water at the roots, dreaainga of 
artiflcial manure, may be applied during growth 
— that is, from May till September. Soot in 
itself is a strong fertiliser and purifier, and 
dressings appLed at fortnightly intervals, and in 



qnantity anihcient to discolour tbe ground, to 
Vine and Peach border* when the fruit is swelUng, 

and water applied to the toil forthwith, prodnce 
satisfactory i esulti, Soot may be obtained at amall 
ooet in tbe neigbbonrhood of large towna, and fair 
aamplee may be bought in the rural district* at 
from 5d. to lad. per bushel. These remarks are 
applicable to Peach-tree bordera as well ss Vina 
borders. H. JK. Ward. 

THE NEW CHrSMJCK.— It has been suggested in 
the columus of tbe Herti Advrrtiter that in the 
event of a new garden being secured by the Boyal 
HorticnltuTBl ^iety in place of Chiswiok, a g«oil 
centre might be found in HertfOTdahire. Mr. C. B. 
Pearson in your laat iiaue refers to the question of 
railway competition, and in thia connection may I 
suggest that no more convenient tpot could be 
fii^ upon than Bt. Albans. It is within half-an- 
hour'* run from London, and poaaeeees stations on 
three linesof railway — the Midland, the London It 
North Western, and the Great Northern. St. 
Albans also ha* many attractions, beingan biatorical 
piotureaqDo city ; and its well-wooded onTinm* 
make it a delightful place of reaidence. No morfr 
central or suitable spot oould be found. A. R. 
Oibbi, 8L Albaw. 

NEPENTHES AND LOW TEMPERATURES. — 
Reoently I bad the opportunity of looking round 
some greeohonsea, and in one of tbe stoves my 
attention woa drawn to aaomewhat flue healthy planfe 
of Nepenthes Mastersiana, which I was informed 
had been subjected to 6° of frost for several hour* 
during the spell of severe weather we bad som* 
little time since ; the heating apparatus having 
given way at the commencement of the treat. Up 
to tbe present time the plant doe* not appear 
to have suffered in the smalleat degree, (inoa 
both leaves and pitchers are not ahowing any 
■igns of shrivelling. Many of the other stov» 
plants in tbe same house have either been killed 
outright or damaged past recovery. The abov» 
fact goes toproveUiat B. Mastersiana is maoh mor» 
hardy than generally thought. Tbe crossing of th» 
two old apeciea. vik., li. saoguinea and N. dia- 
tillatoria (Kbasiana of aoience), the latter being 
the pollen plant, has prodnoed a valuable variety 
that will stand a much lower temperattire than th» 
other kinds. Albtrl E. RatcUff. 

8AXIFRAOA PELTATA. — The illnatration ol 
Saxifraga peltata by the side of a stream in Cali- 
fornia (p. 139) reminds one of thia plant growing iia 
a somewhat similar pontion in Ireland. This i* at 
Mount Usher, in County AVicklow, where th» 
Messn. ^ValpoIe have such a charming garden. 
The little river Vartry, which supplies Dublin witb 
water, runs through the garden, and on one sid^ 
close to the water-edge, Baxifraga P^t**" » «">"■ 
ing in a moat vigorous manner. The moat note- 
worthy thing about it is not the robust growth it 
makes, or ita free flowering, but the way in whick 
the great thick roots creep along and ^ng to th» 
rocks in the bed of the river. The water i* bean- 
tilully dear, and one can thus see the ww in which 
the great rope-like rhiiomes lay hold of the rock, 
Iq dry soil, thi* Saxifrage does veiy indifferently, 
and preaenta a vast diSereoce from that growing 
where it has free access to water, aa at Mount 
Usher. It ia perfectly hardy in my garden, bot it 
does not flourish in tbe dry soil. 8. Amolt, Carm- 
tkam-bg-Dumfritt, N.B. 

YEW-TREES IN WARWICKSHIRE. — The lane* 
and neighbourhood hero [Warwickshire] are ex- 
ceedingly beautiful, moat of them narrow, and 
canopied over by Oak, Ash, and Elm. Vew-tree* 
and Holly are foond plentifully, and evidently 
of great age, in the ohnrchyards, by farm- 
honaea end cottages, and also by the wayside*. 
Topiory-work seem* also lo have it* admirer* in 
this neighbourhood. Not far from my honae, there 
eiiat* in the garden of a farmhouse a healthy, 
well -developed, and neatly-cut Yew-peocook, with 
fully-erponded tail ; tbe dimenaione of this live bird 
are 9 feet high, 8 feet long, and 7 feel wide. A.t the 
same plooe there also existed two more fancifully 
cnt Yews ; unfortunately, they grew just before- 
tbe dining and drawing-raom windows, which they 
darkened so maob that the tenant obtaiued per- 
misaion from his landlord to have them out down. 
Instead of giving some admiring Ootb in this line 
an opportunity of taking them away, they were 
ruthleealy grubbed up and burned '. W. Miller, 
BtrksvKll, WarKiclthire. 
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Law Notes. 



OBTAINING GOODS BY FALSE PRETENCES. 

At the York AssizM oa Wedoesday last, John 
William Taylor (.36), vegetable saleBmao, was 
indicted for obtainiog by falee pretences from 
Messrs. Towler & Son, 2,500 Spruce Fir- trees, with 
intent to cheat and defraud at Aiakew, on Decem- 
ber 8, 12, and 19. Mr. C. Mellor prosecuted, 
and Mr. Sawan Taylor defended. Prosecutors are 
seedsmen and nursery-gardeners at Bedale. It was 
alleged that prisoner, by letters and other means, 
represented himself to them as a man of substanoe 
carrying on a genuine business, and in a position to 
pay for any goods they might supply him with ; 
by so doing he obtained from them the articles 
mentioned in the charge. His bill-heads represented 
that he was carrying on business as a fruit and 
vegetable salesman and commission agent in the 
Green Market, Newcastle- on-Tyne, whereas he had 
never sold in the Green Market at alL Messrs. 
Towler k Son had not been paid for the Fir-trees 
with which they supplied him. The jury found a 
verdict of guilty. Prisoner admitted a previous 
conviction for a similar offence. Sentence of 
twenty-one calendar months imprisonment with 
hard labour was passed. 



®bituarp. 

William Hugh Gorrie.— It is with regret 

that we have to record the decease of Mr. W. 
Hugh Gorrie, late gardener to Sir W. Hozier, 
MauldsUe Castle, Lanarkshire, on the 5th instant, 
aged 65 years, after a painful and protracted 
illness. Mr. Gorrie was well known in Scotland 
as a very successful gardener. His opportunities 
were great, and these he embraced with zeal, and 
in early life showed great talent as a cultivator. 

Mr. Gorrie had a capital training under his 
father at Polmaise, near Stirling. After making 
the best of his time as journeyman, Mr. Gorrie 
went to Leiohie, East Lothian, as foreman, and 
was in the same capacity for some years under the 
late Mr. Lee, in Tyninghame gardens. Thence he 
went as head gardener to the late Colonel Ferguson, 
Raith, Fifeehire. That proprietor being a great 
lover and liberal patron of gardening, Mr. Gorrie 
was able to turn his talents to good account in the 
fine gardens placed under his charge. Under his 
management horticulture at Raith attained an 
amount of success seldom equalled in the North, 
visitors going from long distances to see the deco- 
rative work, which was exemplified in the fine 
flower gardens year by year in a most striking 
manner. Mr. Gorrie was always treated by bis 
employer as a trusted friend. After the death of 
the Colonel he left Raith (where ten years' service 
showed great skill), and went as gardener to Sir 
W. Hozier, where he remained for nearly thirty 
years. His services as a judge were much sought 
after at the large northern shows, and bis decisions 
oommanded great confidence. Mr. Gorrie has left 
a widow and grown-up family to mourn his loss. 
M. Temple, Cfurron, N,B, 

GeorQE J. SYMON8. — ^We regret to announce 
the death of Mr. G. J. Symons, F.RS., the eminent 
meteorologist, the founder of the British rainfall 
organisation. His death took place on Saturday 
afternoon at his house in Camden Square, N.W., 
after an illness of a little over three weeks. We 
extract from the Times the following particulars 
concerning his career : — 

George James Symons was bom in London in 
August, 1838. From bis boyhood he exhibited a 
love of natural science, and it is said that he offered 
his services as an assistant at the age of sixteen to 
Mr. James Glaisher, who, however, attempted to 
diuuade him from pursuing scientific investigation 
on the ground that it did not pay. Symons, never- 
theless, persisted in his aim. At the age of eighteen 
he joined the Meteorological Society, which Mr. 
Glaisher had founded, and in the course of another 



twelve months found employment as one of the 
Registrar- General's meteorological reporters, an 
office which be continued to hold to the time of his 
death. In addition to his official duties, Mr. 
Symons was already collecting records of the fall of 
rain. He foresaw the importance of a study of the 
rainfall in view of the increasing demand upon the 
water resources of the kingdom, necessitated by 
the growth of population, improved and more sys- 
tematic sanitation, and the additional demands 
of growing industries. In 1860 he published Lis 
first annual volume of the British Bain/aU, 
which contained records from 168 stations— 
namely, 163 in England and five in Wales, there 
being none ror Scotland or Ireland. With per- 
sistent energy he continued for forty years to 
develop this unique organisation of voluntary 
observers. His last published British Bain/all, 
for 1898, contained records from 2,545 stations in 
England, 237 in Wales, 436 in Scotland, and 186 in 
Ireland— a total of 3,404 sUtions. In 1866 he 
began the publication of Symons' Monthly Meteoro- 
logical Magazine, which has been continued up to 
the present time. It is claimed for him that at the 
time of his death he was the head of one of the 
largest purely volunteer organisations in existence, 
having over 3,000 observers in all parts of the 
kingdom. His annual digest of their records is a 
standard work in which not only meteorologists 
but civil engineers, sanitary experts, and others 
place unquestioning confidence. 

He was among the first to perceive in this con- 
nection the necessity of determining the amount 
and distribution of the water supply. His first 
step was to ascertain what records of rainfall were 
already in existence. These he found to be very 
much scattered ; while some parts of the country 
were more or less covered, other very large dis- 
tricts were entirely without them, and such records 
as there were related to varying periods of time, 
and could not be correlated. This was the cause 
of his setting to work to organise a band of 
observers who would undertake to observe the 
amount of the rainfall each day, using tested gauges 
satisfactorily exposed, and capable of giving accu- 
rate results. The need of precautions to ensure 
these conditions was apparent to all ss soon as 
they were put into practice, for the data already 
in existence were proved to be frequently value- 
less. One gauge was discovered which had been 
ornamented with a small roof to protect it from 
the rain, which it was its purpose to measure. 
Others were placed where water could drip into 
them from overhanging trees, and so forth. Mr. 
Symons visited personally and tested every gauge. 
The proper distribution of the gauges over the 
kingdom was also part of his task. Private indi- 
viduals were induced to Uke up the work, procure 
gauges at their own cost, and make the observa- 
tions methodically from no motive but the public 
good. The result of these labours has been the 
accumulation of a mass of data such as exists in no 
other country, and which is now available for use 
in connection with a variety of questions relating 
to the sanitary and hygienic needs of the country. 
Mr. Symons told of one case in which a munici- 
pality was put to the expense of many thousands o( 
ponndsin rectifying ablunder in the calculation of the 
water available from a selecud area,the mistake being 
due to the fact that a rod had been left projecting 
over the single gauge which formed the basis of the 
calculations, and that the rain dripping from the 
rod into the gauge was responsible for the district 
being credited with an absurdly exaggerated 
capacity for supplying water. 

The use of lightning conductors was another 
matter in which he took interest. The existence of 
the ** thunderbolt" was another subject of Mr. 
Symons's characteristically persistent attention. 
Whenever and wherever such a phenomenon was 
said to have been seen, Mr. Symons, if it was at 
all possible, himself visited the spot and investi- 
gated the evidence, with the invariable result that 
he could get no proof of an electric meteor having 
existed. 



The council of the Society of Arts in 1897 
awarded him the Albert Medal " for services he 
rendered to the United Kingdom by attording to 
engineers engaged in the water supply and the 
so wage of towns a trustworthy bass for thtir 
work, by establishing and carr>ing oa during 
nearly forty years systematic observations (now az 
over 3000 sUtions) of the rainfall of the British 
Isles, and by recording, tabulating, and graphically 
indicating the results of these observations in the 
annual volumes published by himself." 

Edward Joseph Lowe.— We regret to record 

the decease of Mr. Edward Joseph Lowe, on Satur- 
day, the 10th inst., at his residence, Shirenewton 
Hall, near Chepstow, in his seventy -fifth year. 
By Ids death we lose a man whose name has been 
before the public for fully half a century as an 
active worker in varied branches of science, and 
who leaves behind him as solid evidences of his work 
a host of beautiful volumes and smaller publications 
in which are depicted and described an enormous 
number of decorative foliage plants (beautiful- 
leaved plants) ; Ferns : British and Exotic (twelve 
volumes in all) ; British Grasses, &c , while we have 
reason to believe a mass of material has been col- 
lected for the purpose of a further issue. Mr. 
Lowe was elected F.R,S. in 1867, F.R. A.S.in 1848, 
F.Roy. Met. Soc., of which he was one of the 
founders, iu 1850; F.G.S. in 1853, and F.L.S. in 
1857 ; and was also a member of the Conchological 
and other societies, to which' numerous papers were 
contributed by him. Mr. Lowe was one of those 
fortunate men whose means enable them to pursue 
their hobbies without let or hindrance. Owner of a 
beautiful estate overlooking the Bristol Channel, 
he devoted himself to biological experiment of 
all sorts in connection both with the animal 
and vegetable kingdom, and consequently, 
odd breeds of cattle, or at any rate, odd 
and curious examples of cross-breeding, and 
strange facts and theories exemplified in pigs, 
sheep, and fowls, vied with a thousand odd forooa 
of Ferns and flowers, to enchain the visitor's 
attention, and puzzle him with biological problems. 
At every yard in the garden something outr^, or 
something exceptionally charming in the Fern- line, 
invoked attention ; frames and glasshouses teemed 
with choice and sometimes unique varieties, and 
every now and again, a bed of spore-raised Hart'c* 
tongues would serve to illustrate Mr. Lowe's 
favourite theme of multiple parentage. Certain it is, 
that the expert eye oould detect the features of 
several plants, but the crucial question of how far 
these were derived from grandparents, or even 
great - grandparents, could never be definitely 
settled, and now it is certain never will. 

Mr. Lowe's splendid contribution to the Fern 
exhibitions atChiswick in 1890 and 1892 will never 
be forgotten, and is hardly likely to be equalled 
for some time to come ; and his loss, as one of the 
pioneers of British Fern-culture, and as a chronicler 
of varietal forma of Ferns, is irreparable. C T» D, 



SOCI ETIES. 

■I • 
aOTAL HO BTIOUL TUBAL. 

March 13.— There wm a large display of exhibits at the 
fortnightly meeting of the Committeei of this Society held on 
Tuesday last in the Drill Hail, James Stieet, Westniioster. 
Bat though the h»ll was better filled than at any previous 
meeting this year, there were not many novelties shown, 
exclusive of Orchids. The Floral Committee, for instanct, 
recommended one Award of Merit only, and that to PenUp- 
ter>gium sei^ens, exhibited by Mr. J. T. BRssErr-PoB, who 
appears to possess quite a collection of interesting olU- 
fishioned plants that are rare in gardens. 

The Fruit and Vegetable Committee wss exceptionally well 
attended, but all the awards it issued was a Cultntal Com 
mendatlon In respect to a dish of Dumelow's Seedling Apple 
from the Duke of Rkhsiokd's garden. 

Tl»e Orchid Committee recommended the awaid ot a Firtt- 
class Certificate to Odontoglossnm elegans, Eastwood Park 
variety, ftom Baron Sihboder, and of four Awards of Merit, 
two of which were for Livlia Jonghcana and a variety, 
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■B* (Sie <i14»rK for Dendrobium Burbenryanam and Odonto- 
■losgQm criitpani •' Surprise." 

Bnt if the Ploril Committee had feir novelties to consider, 
there were numerona gronps to infipeot, and nine Medals 
weje awarded. Some of the more important were Oyclamens- 
Chinese Primnlas, Hardy Azaleas, P?rna, Pranus, Cinerarias, 
Byactntbs, Narcissus, kc. 

Thfe NsTcistus Committee met. but had Tery little to inspect. 

Mr. a. T. WnroHT, Superhifeadent of the gardens at Chis- 
wliJk, was absent through illness, and hi* duties were carried 
«tit by Mr. Humph at: vs. 

Floral Oommittee. 

Pretent: W. Mir^halt, Eaq , Chairm»n; and Messrs. P. de 
Tilmarin, C. T. Dniery. H. B. May, R. Dian, O. Reutlic, 
J. H. Fitt, W. Howe, Jai. HndsoD, J. Jenniogs, J. F- 
MoLeod, Robt. Fife, 0. J. Salter, W. H. Lees, J. Fraser* 
G«OTge Gordon, Chas*. Jeffries, Jas. Walker, W. Bain, J. D. 
Pawie, B. H. Jenkins, H. 8. Leonard, C. E. Shea, W. J. 
James, Herbert J. Cutbusb, H. J. Jones, C. Blick, Geo. Paul, 
1. W. Barr, T. W. Sander, and Bd. Maw ley. 

Oydameibb were splendidly ishown by the Cnrncu Roai» 
NiiHSKRY CoMPAvv, HanweU, who had a group of plants in 
pots that more than furnished one half side of one of the 
loDA tables. The strain shown was excellent in respect to the 
habit of the plants and brilliance and substance of the flowers 
<Silrer Flora Medal). 

fJie Chinese Primula was &hown on this occasion by 
Measn. J An. VEm h & Sons, Royal Exotic Nursery, King^ 
R9«li Chekea. These included several varieties with white 
•owen, as Gigantic White, Queen Empress, Fringed White, 
Mra. Makinf, Ac ; also Gigantic Rose, Gigantic Blue, and 
Fringed Bed. The star PrimuU. P. stellata, was shown in 
•cveral colours. Including xoae and white. A variety, Mrs. 
Harry Veilch, appeared to be a variety combining the 
ettaractertatics of the "star" strain with those of the florists 
*ypfe ; it Is a very pretty, ftee-Bowerlng plant, with larger 
levera than tlie 8Ur Primnli, of pure white, Imt possessing 
in some degree the tier-above tier habit of that type. Of semi- 
doubles there were mauve, crimgon, and salmon tinted varie- 
ties, the colour in each case being beautifully clear and 
bright 

Ginerariati from Measrs. J. Jamkb 9c Son. Woodside, Fam- 
ham Royal, were admirable, whether from tlie point of 
Tiew of cultivation or merit of strain. The plants bore many 
unopened bads, and would become even more showy, but those 
already open were of huge slee, and of exceeding brilliance. 
A.8Hrer-gUt Bankalau Medal was deservedly awarded this 
eKhi-it 

Mes%r8. SuTTC.N k Sons, Reading, exhibited a group o 
Oin<»rarias in two varieties, remarkable for new shades of 
colour. Now Pink is a very dwarf-habited plant (as shown). 
with fkiriy large flesh pink flowers, rather more "starry" 
in form than some of the florist's type. The contrast of the 
ptnk petals with tlie blue disc has a singular effect. Light 
Blue has much the same halyt, is very free-flowering, and com- 
inred with the deep blue ©f some Cinerarias, the flowers art» 
light In abade. 

Boses were again very beautiful from Mr. Geo Mockt, Can- 
terbury, who liad excellent specimen cut floweni, srith stout 
items and vigorous foliage of the varieties Catherine Mermet, 
Captain Hayward, and Mrs. John Laing (Silver Banksian 
Medal). 

Meaar.i. R. k O. CrTBBPRT, Houthgate Nurseries, Middlesex, 
ahowed a group of hardy Azileas in pots. 8«> densely bloomed 
were these that they prolucwl a most showy effect, and a 
considerable number of choice varieties were represented. 
One of the more richly coloured varieties was namei 
•' Brilliant." The so-called A. raolUs x sinensis hybrids 
were very pretty (Silver Banksian Medal). 

Messra. CurHBBRT also showed plants in flower of a new 
white-flowered Aralea, which is believei to 1> > quite hardy. 
The flowers are semi double, and remind one of those of 
D-iutache Perle. The leaves are rather large, and are thickly 
covered with soft hairs. A large number of plants have been 
©ntrof-doors at Soutbgate during the whole winter and are 
uninjored, but the plants shown were liftel six weeks ago, 
and have floweied in pots. It will be a valuable variety if 
it can be grown permanently out-of-doors. 

Mr. John Iti's.HEr.L, Richmond Nurseries Surrey, also m id e 
an exhibit of h»rdy Azaleas in flower, the plants presenting 
■linost an unbroken mass of bloom in many varied ahades 
«f colour (Silver Banksian Medal). 

Messrs. John Lain.; & Sov.,, Forest Hill Nurseries, 
London, staged a group of miicellaneiusi plants, including 
Oodiaiums, Cordylines, and many ornamental speclea. 

M»asr-i. P\UL k Sox. CUesbunt, Herts, showed a few 
•pncies of hardy plants in flower, including Saxlfrag* lutea 
puTpurea, S. oppositifolia. S. o. alba, 8. Boydi alba, 8. Sancta, 
k<\, Hepattca.s, Hell-borus. P.imula verttcillata. Ac; 
LarhenaUau lutcola and Nolsoni were also shown, but in 
pot<», and a plant in bloom of Pranus triloba (Bronze Banksian 
Medal). 

Mr. H. J. JoNRs, Ryecioft Nursery, Hither Green, Lewis- 
ham, had a considerable cioup of Hyacinths and Narcissus in 
potH, staging a much betttr exhibit than on the last occasion. 
A new vaiicty of Hyacinth with single flowers of ptle blue 
colour known a«i Mrs. II. J. Jones waj» included (Silver 
Banksian Medal). 

V. B. Tiu-TA.s. E^-i . N .-'oik ryO(lg\ B.irnet (sr , Mr. Tlrs. 
Walcroft), f.1iDw*»l a gt.'Up of blue Priirfro.sps in flower. 

MesHrji. J. I'cEr. k S'.ns Roup»ll Pirk Nursfries, Norwood 



Road, London, 8.B., exhibited a quantity of market plants in 
baskets. The plants were such as Hyacinths, Bricas, Cytisus 
racemosua. Begonias, &c. 

Messrs. F. Sander k Co , St. Albans, agafn showed some 
new varieties of Caroelliaa, with auch topical appdlationa aa 
Ladysmitb, Kimberley, &c., bat they ikiled to win an 
award. 

Messrs. Wallace k Co., Kilnfleld Nurseries, Colchefter, 
exhibited Anemone blanda, and the new Emnthis'cllicica. 

Mr. H. J. ELWK4, Colesbonme, Andoversford, showed a 
pot-plant of Kniphofla primnllna, which has been in flower 
for a considerable period indoors. Mr. Blwes thinks that this 
very pretty yellow flame flower will prove hardy In warm 
localities. 

Mtasn. W. Paul k Son, Nurieriea, Waltham Cross, Herts, 
i«howed an interesting and extensive group of hardy decidnons 
flowering shrubs, especially rich in varieties of Perslca 
(Peaches). There were remarked the Carnation • flowered 
variety, with a brilliant rosy-red, semi- double flower ; the 
Camdlia-flowered, not qnite justifying its name, being 
scarcely more than singleflowered ; the doable white- 
flowered, with blooms 2 inches in diameter, and very freely 
produced ; and sanguinea flore^pleno, a small-flowered variety. 
A 'double-flowered form of the Almond, and several of PruDus, 
viz., P. triloba, P. Myrobalans roaba plena, and P. virgata 
rosea flore-pleno. Of Pyrus we remarked P. Mains floribanda 
Scheideckeri, in white, and also in pink forms. Well-flowercd 
plants of Staphylea colchica, of Forsythia auspensa, Clematis 
iodivisa lobata. Magnolia Soulangeana, Azalea indica Deutsche 
Pcrie, Rosa semperflorena (China Rom), Field Marshal, a 
fairly tvA\ blossom, of a deep crimson tint. The group was 
«et otr by some big plants of Dracena indi\i8a (Silver-gilt 
Banksian Medal). 

Messrs. J. Hill k Son, Barrowfleld Nursery. Lower Ed- 
monton, exhibited an extensive collection of Ferns, snch as 
they are accustomed to «end to these meetings. In charac- 
teristic condition we may specify Blechnnm httifolium, ftir- 
nished with Its red-brown-tiuted young fronds. Adiantnm 
scutum, showiuK fronds of a lighter tint ; A. Fsulkneri, a 
species whose fronds possess %'ery minute pinnae ; Actinic- 
pteris australis, with slit, fan-shaped fronds, which lay almost 
on the soil. A pretty form of Adiantnm capillns-veneris, 
well-named imbricatum, with large overlapping pinnse giving 
the ^nds a massive appearance. Pteris tremula var. 
Smithiana. and other fine Ferns (A Silver Banksian Medal). 

Messrs. Veitch k Sons, Chelses, showed a group of Prunus 
Cerasui Watereri. as tall standard and dwarf bushea. The 
plants exhibited thoroughly the free flowering property of the 
varie*y. 

Messrs. Barr k Son, 12 and 13, King Street, Covent 
Garden, London. W.O., had a rather extensive collection of 
species and varieties of Narcissus as cut flowers. The group 
was showy and pleasing, and well exhibited the usefulness of 
the Narcissus for early spring decoration when forwarded by 
cold friime cultivation, and in some casM by actual forcing In 
beat. The exhibit contained besides those flowers, various 
species of Oyclamens, FritiUarias, Scilla, Crocus, Chionodoxa, 
and Helleborus (A Silver Banksian Medal). 

Mr. H. B. Mav, Dyson's Lane Nurseriea, Eimonton. 
showed a group of plants of Clemitis, including the varieties 
Miss Bateman, Laiy Londesborough, Lord Wolseley, Fa'r 
Rosamond, Albert Victor, and Mre Qnilter. The phints had 
evidently been brought into bloom in warmth, and all of them 
were young, flowering for the first time. The flowers were 
well brought out by an undergrowth of small Ferns. He 
likewise showed a number of small pUnts of Qlolre de 
Lorraine Begonia In bloom, an onosoal event at this season. 

Messrs. W. Cotpush k Son, Highgate Nurseries. London, 
ftimlshed a Uble. running cross-ways of the hall, with a Hue 
collection of plants of miscellaneous species. 

Awards. 

J'mtapterygium ierp^us.—k small Vaociniaceous shmb, 
introduced from the Himahiyis sixteen years ago. Rarely 
more than 3 feet In height, the stems have a tendency to 
droop, and the leaves are amalL The flowers have tubular 
corollas, and are very conspicuous, being rather leas thati 
an Inch long ; colour of ?orolla bright red, calyx green. From 
Jlr. J. T. BKNHrrr-PoK, Hohnewood, Cheehunt (Award of 
Merit). 

Orchid Committee. 

Present : J. Fowler Ourney, Esq., in the chair ; and Mc srs. 
Jas. OBrien (Hon. Sec.). De B. Crawshay, H. BilUntine, 
Norman C. Cookson, H. Little. J. Gabriel, H. J. Cnapiaan, 
W. Potter. P. Sander, W. H. White, B. HiU, H, T. Pitt, U. A. 
Tracy, W. H. Young, and J. Douglas. 

Dendrobiams were again a great feature In the show, a 
group of very flnely-grown hybrids of the D. splendid issimum 
grandiflorum class being eihibited by T. B. Havwcod, Esq., 
Woodhstch. Reigatc (gr., Mr. C. J. Salter). All the plants 
were finely flowered, and .showing a great variety. A grandly- 
flowered x 8chn«»i(ierianum and other htbrids were also 
included, and a Silver Flora Medal was awarded (see p. 162). 

J. Bradsiiaw. Esq.. The Grange, Southgate (gr., Mr. 
Whiffen), was adjudged a Silver Banksiin Medal for a nice 
group in which wer • several remarkably fine forms of Cattleya 
TrianiEi, the best of which were C. T. Am»siana, a pure white 
flower wiUi yellow centre to the lip, which had a pure pink 
fh)nt lobe ; and C. T. re^aliii. a very large and finely-formed 
dark-coloured flower. There were noted in the group, plants 
of Odontoglossum Halll, O. crispura, O. x Adrianfc, Lalia 
barpophylla, »nd of ai'lo2r>ne cri«?tata alba. 

Norman C. Ccok-.n K-q., Oakwood, Wylam (2r,Mr. Wni. 
Murray), .showed three reniirkably distinct and fine varieteis 



of his bjauUrui Phaius x Normani (Sanderianum x taber- 
culosus). Tiz., P. X N. pulcherrimus, a very light -colonred 
flower with sepala and petals cream-white, with a very fWnt 
rote flush, and lip of alight roay-lilac tint; P. x N. grmndis. 
a large flower having the sepals and petals tinged with rose, 
lip of rote, freckled with clmret colonr, snd bearing an onnge- 
coloured keel, and some yellow lines ; and P. x N. atro- 
rubens, of a rich purplish-rose, with porple lip of a dark tint 
Sir Teevor Lawrxtkce, Bart., Burford Lodge (gr.. Mr. 
W. H.|Wbite), showed white Dendrobium noblle var. vlrginale, 
and D. nobiie var. CoDksonI, Borford variety, showing an 
improvement on the older form shown along dde. 

Meaars. Jas. VencM k Soks, Ltd.. Royal Bxotic Namery, 
Kings Roid, Chelsea, again ahowed their fine Lsello-CatUeya 
X Antlmachos var. Cwnta (L.-C. Domiiiiana it)sea x C. 
Warscewlcui), s dark, richly-coloured flower, still having the 
fine perfbme of C. Dowiana inherited from one of the parents 
of L.-C. x Dominiana; L.-C. x Pisandra(C. Bldorado rf, L. 
criapa 9), with flower resembling a small L. C. x exoniensia ; 
and Dendrobium x Imogen (signatum <5 x eaoamnm leucop' 
terum 9). with pretty pale yellow flowers. 

Messrs. Uvav Low k Co , Bnsh Bill Park, stsged a group 
in which waa noted a fine specirosn of DendroMnm Bry- 
raerianum, lumished with numerous flowers ; good pisnts of 
D. barbatulum, D. x Domloianum, D. Madonna, D. War- 
dianam Lowl, D. noblle murrhlnlanum, D. rubena giandl- 
flornm, Cymbidlnm ebnrneum. Cypripediums, and otliera. 

His Grace the Duke of Richmond and Gordon, Goodwood 
gr., Mr. Parker), ahowed Dendrobium noblle var. Lady Caroline 
(Gordon-Lennox, having large flowers with white sepals and 
petals, with rose purpl* tips, the centre of the lip of a dark 
maroon Unt, and the rest of the lip white with a rose coloured 
apex. The plant waa small, an I when grown at irs best it 
should prove one of the Urgost flowered of the species. 
.*^« *';v ^1:*'«*»» Cheltenham, ataged a good group, prin- 

^IJlt^fu^®?**™***"'""' *™°°8 "^^^""^ ''«™ D. nobiie nobUius, 
still the best in colour of any form of this species; D.x 
Ainsworthi, Cypher's variety, striking, on account of the 
bright rose tint; D. x splendidiaaimum Thompson!, D. x 
i!""!!:*, T."**^"® Cooksoni, D. x WIgan«, several forma of 
the little D. X Ethel (monillforme x Rolfeaj roaeum). varj injr 
from almost pore white to rose-pink, with dark centre ; Mas 
devallia Veitchlana grand iflora, and a very pretty croas named 
Cypripedlum x Daviealanum mngniflcum (Boxalli x Araus 
Moensli). * 

R G. TirwArres, Esq.. Chessington, Christchurch Road, 
StreathMi (gr., Mr. J. M. Black), stagel a smsll group of 
I^endrobiani^ Ac, In which one good pbmt of a bright yeUow 
form of Dendrobium aureom was remarkable. 

J^^ y*;;?^""' ^-^ Cambridge Lodge, Camberwell (gr., 
Mr. H. J. Chapman), ahowed Cypripedium x Boxallo-Roths- 
chikliannm, a remarkable cross raised originally by Mr N C 
CooKsoN. The quaint-o king flower had a dorsal sepal 
heavily Uned with dark purple, the lower half showing grwn 
ground colour, the margin white, the decurved peUls greenish 
with purple lines, the lip whitish with a pretty veining and a 
rose-flush. The stominode bore distinct evidence of the 
cross. 

Walter Cobb. Bsq , Dulcote, Tunbridge Wells (gr., Mr J 
Howes), showed a pretty form of Odontogloasnmxeleganttus 
flowering for the first Hme from an imported plant 

RG. Flbtcuer, Esq., Mount Harry, Brighton (gr , Mr 
Gamett), showed Odontoglossum crispum Fay Fletcher a 
fine, rose-tinted flower, with white Up ; the petals and lip 
having some red-brown blotchea. 

^^'^'r^J;^'"'''^'^' ***!' -^raptbill House, AmpthiU (gr.. 
Mr. W. J. Bmpson), sent seedling Cypripediums. 

Mr. H. A. Tracv, Twickenham, showed CatUeya Triamei 
Furzeana, a pretty flower with rich ruby-crimson ftont to the 
lip. 

Captain Holford, Westonbirt; (gr.. Mr. A. Chapman), sent 
Cypripedium x Thompsonl Inversnm, a fine flower of the C x 
C^pso section ; and a good light coloured variety of Cattieyn 

Arthur Hay, B*q Oakley Park, E,e, Suffolk, sent fine 
cut spikes of Dendrobium atroviolaceum, D. Johannis, and 
an Imported natural hybrid resembling L«lio-Cattleya x 
Albsn?nslft. ' 

Awards. 

First rLAs-) CBRTiFfCATE. 

OJontoglossum x eUgans, Emtin.ol PhtJc var., from Baron 
Sir H. FtHRooKR, The Dell, Staines (gr.. Mr. H. BaUanUne). 
A very much larger and finer form than the ordinary variety 
which was also shown for compsrison. The narrow aegmenti 
extended over 6 inches, and were of a pale yeUowish colour, 
heavily blotched with chocoUte. The long apiculate aeg- 
menti bore evidence of O. cirrosum, which, with O Halli 
produced it. ' 

Award of M»rit. 
Mh Jonphrana, from H. T. Pitt, E.q , Roislyn, Stamford 
III {?':•*''■• Thurgood), A fine typical form waa shown 
with bright rose flowers, having the paler lip finely decorated 
with raised orange-coloured ridges. 

L<vlkt Jonghmna Templar, from Mrs. Temple, Leyawood 
Groombridge (gr , Mr. Bristow). The best form which ha.s 
yet appeared. Sepals and petals bright light rose, lip wavy 
cream-white in front with a slight rose tinge, the centre bear', 
ing the orange-coloured ke^la peculiar to the species. 

Odontoglossum i'Hspinn,Oakjlrlfi Svnrise, fh)m Thos. Baxter 
Esq., Oakfleld, Morecambe (gr., Mr. R. Roberts). One of the 
most remarkable forms which has yet appeared, and totally 
distinct from all others. Flowers of medium size, the 8ei»als 
white, slightly tinged with yeUow, the narrower poUbi having 
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the graater pwt of the surfkce coloured (not blotched), with 
bright brown iBh-red, the bases showing a little white, the 
slighttf eoDstricted onter halfwhite, with some sm«ll« reddiHh 
marldngs %X th0 tip. Lip narrow, the middle half rolled back, 
front broader, white. The base of the Up bon narrow brown 
lines ; crest yellow. A very remarkable form, the origin of 
which does not appear. 

Denirobtttta x fiartwrryaiiMBi {FimUaj/anmn x 2>o«ai»iaitHinX 
from Sir Trkvur Lawbenck, Bart A very bright hybrid 
raised some years ago by the Rii^ht Hon. Joheph Chamberlain. 
Sepals and petals purplish-rose, their liases white. Lip white 
with dark claret- coloured base, yellowish-white middle area, 
and bright rose tip. 

CULTURAL CoMMRKDATtON. 

To Mr. P. J. Thome, gr.to Um^qt Joicey, for a One specimen 
uf Dendrobium atro-^iolaceum bearing about fifteen fine spikes 
of flowers. 

Narcissus Committee. 

Praent: J. T. Bennett- Poi^, Enq. (Ohalrmsn) ; and Messrs. 
G. R. Scrsse-DickinB, W. Goldrlog, R. Sydenham, P. R. Barr, 
J. Pope, J. de Oraaff, Miss Wilhuott, and Rev. G. H. 
Englebeart. 

The Narcissus season Is opening with every appearanct of 
lateness, owing no doubt to the severe drought of 1809, 
which retarded the starting of root-growth. The Committee, 
therefore, had light work, no individual varieties being sub- 
mitted, and only one group staged ; this, fh>m Meitsrs. Barr, 
consisted of an extremely well-grown collection of pot p'ants, 
short in foliage, and with well-developed flowers of the 
leading trumpet varieties. A single bloom of the flno new 
bicolor Dake of Bedford was includel (Silver Banksian 
MedalX 

Fruit and Vegetable Committee. 

Preunt: Philip Crowley, E«q., Chairman ; and Messrs. W. 
Wllks, R Parker, E. Beckett, E. Shaw Blaker, Jos. Cheal, 
M. Gleeson, Jas. H. Vcitcb, P. C. M. Veitch, A. H. Pearson, 
W. Pope, Alex. Dein, 8. Mortimer, A. F. Barron, W. Bates, 
H. Markham, C. Herrin, Geo. Wythes, Geo. Keif, F. Q. Lane 
G. Reynold", W. J. Bmpson, Jas. Smith,. G. Norman, J 
Willard, Geo. Banyard, and W. Ponpart. 

From the gardens o( the Duke of Richmond, Gocdwood 
Park (gr., Mr. R. PsrkerX were shown fine samples of several 
varieties of Apples, and a Cultiu^I Recommendation was 
awarded for extra good fhiite of the old Wellington or Dome- 
low's Setdliog. Other varieties shown were Goodwood 
Pippin, and two strangers in Kitchen Keeping and Marketing. 

Early Radishes came from Mr. J. Crook, gr., Forde Abbey, 
Chard. 

There were several varieties of Apples staged for Oertiflcites, 
includlog one Icnown as King's Acre Pippin from the English 
Pruit and R«)8e Company, Hereford, but all of them failed to 
ob^ain awards. 

Lecture. 

BvoLunoN ov Plaxts. 

In the afternoon a lecture was delivtred by Mr. R. Irwin 
LvNca, the title of his subject being " The Evolution of 
Plants, illustrated by various garden- strains coming true from 
Seed." Mr. Lynch explained that in general he agreed 
with the theory of Darwin in respect to the evolution of 
plants, a theory that to-day was better attested by facts 
which are undisputed than Darwin could have ever hoped. 
Darwin's theory embraced (1) variation. (2) struggle for 
existence, (8) survival of the fittest Mr. Lynch maintained 
that evolution in respect to garden plants w*u carried out by 
the same means as are adopted in Nature. The processes are 
the same. The bearing of the continuity of protoplasm upon 
the theory of heredity was explained, and it was shown that 
hybridisation has its place in the scheme of Nature, and that 
new species are evolved in Nature by the hybridisation of 
older species, Mr. Lynch showed by numerous attested 
illiutrations that garden hybrids are often quite equivaleot 
to new species, and beh^ve altogether as the so called pure 
species do. Two of the instances quoted were Montbretia 
crooosmiflora, and Urceocharis Clibrani, both of which bi- 
generic hybrids it was declared are exceedingly fertile ; and 
in tlie former case, Mr. de Vilmorin had written that he believed 
it would be possible to fix the colour. 

An endeavour was made to answer the (luesUon, whether 
it is possible to determine the limits of genera and species by 
sexual affinity, and it was pointed out that, philosophically, . 
we can hardly make any distinction between hybrid and 
cross. The experiment of isolating " rogues" was suggests*!, 
to see a hut might be the result of this form of selection; 
but as a better experiment, it was recommended that 
the •• rogues " and the bfst of the crop be allowed to 
cross together, ho that they might s* ttle down to some natural 
level. It has not been proved that this wonld result in rever- 
sion to original parents. The observations of Darwin in his 
Oi igin of Sjtecie* should be consulted. 

Mr. 0. B. Shea (Chairman) observed that he agreed with the 
main positions taken by Mr. Lynch. Evolution in the garden 
was effected by natural methods, plus man's intelligence. But 
it remains a mystery what is the first cause of original varia- 
tion, by which one plant is rendered more fit to survive than 
another. 

Dr. Masters gave srine intcrcstirg particulars respecting 

PnsMlon-flowers. Hybrids had arisen between Passifloras and 

Tacsonias, and the ditlertntiating characteristics of these 

(jencra had thus disappeared, lie considered it was perfectly 

e that hybridisntion is one means of producing new species. 



Rev. Gea Henslow waa also In accordance with the greater 
part of Mr. Lynch's argument But he objected to the view 
taken by Darwin of the influence of natural selection in the 
production of species. Selection, said Mr. Henslow, is not 
the cause of variation in form, though it may be of colour. In 
the former case it is wholly a question of environment. 



LINNXAK 80CIST7 OF LONDON. 

March 1, 1900. -Dr. A. Gl'nther, F.RS., President, in 
the Chair. 

Mr. W. Saville Kesr, F.L.a, exhibited lantern-slides of 
several Bitish flowering plants, to show the remarkable 
advances which have been recently made in colour photo- 
graphy. 

Mr. C. a Clarke, F. R.S., F.L.8., read a paper on »' Botanic 
Nomendatore." He shiwed that the new rule adopted at 
Berlin— tot to disturb luimes that had fifty >ears* user on the 
ground of priority alone— resulted in a practical unifoni'ity 
with the system of naming adopted by Mr. Bentham and Sir 
J. D. Hooker. The Old World, he said, had thus reached a 
fair general agreement in nomenclature. The American 
botanists follow a new system which aims at finality on a 
so-called " non-shifting baais," in which the genus or apecies, 
as the case may b», is Obtablished on a type-specimen. Mr. 
Clarke's piper was devoted mainly to showing by selected 
instancea that this system did not ensure finality ; that the 
errors in determining what should be ranked as the type are 
enough to discredit the system ; and the author commented 
on the disputed question whether a plant should be given the 
oldest specific name bestowed upon it, or the oldest specific 
name it bears in the genus in which it is now placed. 



MANCHESTER AND NORTH OF 
ENGLAND ORCHID. 

Marih s.— On the occasion of the meeting on the 
above date, W. TiioMPaos, Esq. (gr., Mr. Stevens), exhi- 
bited a small collect on of plants, amongat which was a 
peculiar form of Odontoglossum exceltons, called nobilior. 
The flower was of good shape, and richly coloured, but the 
*' squareness " noticeable in ihe lip of this cross was absent, 
and possessed more of the character of O. cri spurn than of 
O. Pescatorei in this respi-ct. Another good th'ng was 
O. King Alfred, which recti\ed along with the preceding 
plant a Fir»tcliss Certificate. A. Silver Medal was awarded 
to the group. O. pulchelluin Stevens!, poesessiug fine lar>;o 
flowers of extraordinary substance was shown, and received 
an Award of Merit. 

J. Lkkma.nn, Esq , Healou Mersey (gr., W. Edge), staged a 
vt.ry fine group of Orchids, amoDgst which were }»everal plants 
of the pure white Dcndiobiuin uobile var. virginale. The mo it 
strikin>;and beautilul plant in the group wa*, ])erhaps, Lteiio> 
Cattleya x impress of Russia (C. Mendeli x L. Digbyana). 
The plant is apparently not more than six years old, and the 
pseudo-bull», although sound and healthy, wire of small 
size ; the flower, nevertheless, was large, well formed, and 
very pretty, showing the cbanning chara' ters of txth 
parents (First-class Certificate-). L.-C. Emesti var. Prince of 
Orange, a hybrid between Ltelia flava x Cattleya Pcrcival- 
Hana, an attractive flower, with segments of a brilliant 
orange tint, glistened when bright light Khnne upon them ; 
this flower receivei a First-class Certincite. O. Adriante 
var Meteor received an Award of Merit, as al«o Dendrobium 
nobUe Sonderse, a well-formed flower of pole rose colour. An 
Award of a Silvergiit Medal was made for this group. 

T. St\ttkr, Esq , Stand Hill, Manchester (gr, Mr. John- 
eon), exhibited four Dendrobiums, viz., D. splendid iasimum 
giganteum, a well-formed flower, of a rich colour, vhich 
received an Award of Merit; D. Ainaw^«rtlu, StatU'r's variety ; 
and D. splendidissimum. Stand Hall variety. 

S. Gratbix, E<i., Whalley Ring^ (<r., M'. M,Ljod), exhi- 
bited two hybrids -L.-C. X Warnharaeasis, West Point variety ; 
and L.-C. Waruhamcnsis Charlcsworthl variety receiving 
a First-clasf Cjrtilicite and an Award of Merit resi>octively. 
This hybrid is between L. rinnabarina and C. Trianiri Nor- 
mani ; and tJie distinction between the two exhibited 
consisted in the superior form and colouring of the West Point 
variety. 

Mrs. Brigus-Bi'RV, Accrington (gr., Mr. Wilkinson), »howed 
a good plant of Dendrobium x " Rainl>ow," which has been 
previously dealt with by the Committee. Mrs. Stvnlkv 
Clark, Wrexham (gr., Mr. Edwards), oxhibitel Dendrobium 
X Cecilia, and D. Waltoni. Holbro^k Oa^kell, Esq., 
Woolton Wood, Liverpool (Kr., Mr. Tudd), exhibited a very 
fine form of Dendrobium Wardianum 8iganteum,and was voted 
a First-class Certiflcat**. Herbert PAi;ris(.T»»N, Esq., Olossop 
(gr., Mr. Campbell), showed a small group of C^ttlpya Triamri, 
one of which received an Award of Moiit; the plants were 
well cultivated (Vote of Thanks). E. H. Seddok, Esq., 
Brooklands (gr., Mr. Milne), showed a plant of Cattleya x 
callistoglossa. 

Mr. J. CvpHK (, Chelteohaiu, exhibited Ddndrodium rubans 
var. grAndiflora, and D. x Rainbow, both of which have 
previous'y been certificated by the 8o<ipty ; and a very good 
hybrid Cypripelium Boxilli x Argui Moensil, received an 
Award of Merit. 

L'HoRTK OLE CoLOKiALE (Linden), Bru^istdM, exhibited a set 
of Odontoglossum x Adrianu*, of which all were beautiful and 
interesting; the Committee chose O, - A. var. tigrina for 
an award of a First-class Certificate. Awards of Merit were 
made to O. x A. var. miOf^ti<^a, and O. ^ A. var. caAtanen. 
O. X A. var. delicate, O. x A. var. oi'rinii, and O. x A. 



var. palleni', were alao very choice and distinct but wef* 
borne down by the superiority of the former varilitle«<VoU 
of Thanks). 

Mr. A J. Kekli.so sent a few nice plants, including Cyprt- 
pedlam x M. de Curte, C x Balloaa, Ucli* aonisheana, 
Dendrobium x Dnlce (Vote of Tbanka). 

Messrs. Backhouse & Pon, Lxa, York, showed a good 
form of Cattleya Trianaii, which was given an Award of 
Merit ; it had a lip of very great brilliancy. 

G. W. Law-Schofield, Esq., RawtcnsUll (gr., Mr. Bhlll) 
sent the prttty cross Cypripodlum x Sbilllanum (0. Gowert 
X RothschUdianum), a flower of flue proportions and darlr 
colouring. The committee confirmed their previo»ui vote om 
this variety of an Award of Merit. . 

Dr. B. J. Sidebotham, Bowdon (gr., Mr. Shiner), elhibitrJ 
a superior form of Cattleya Trianjei, which received an Award 
of Merit T. Baxter, Esq., Morecambe (gr , Mr. Roberts), 
showed some good Odontoglossums, of whi«'.h O. crispum vac 
He< la was the best, a fine, bold, round flower of a rosy tl^O 
throughout, the plant was a specimen, and bore two magnift* 
cent flower-spikes ; it received an Award of Merit and 
Coltaral Certificate. O. x Andersonlanum Baden Powell. • 
cood variety, received an Award of Merit ; O. crispum Boiy 
Gem, O. c Gertie Baxter, O. Rockerianum Oakfield var., went 
also shown. 

A very distinct variety of O. crispum was shown by a firm, 
on behalf of Mr. Baxter, which was provisionally naroell O. C 
Surprise, mentioned in the n-port of the Ro)al Horticultural 
Society meeting. 

O. O. WRitJLEY, Esq., Bridge Hall, Bury (gr., Mr. RogereX 
ahowod Lffilia Jongheana var. gigantea. 

J. R[CBARi>soN, Esq., Altrinchara, sent a good plant ©f 
Ltelia superbiens. P. W. 

UNIT£D HO&TICTJLTXJ&AL BENEFIT 
AND PBOVIDENT. 

March 12.— The annual general meeting of th»s excellent 
Benefit Society was h« Id on Monday last in the Caledonia* 
Hotel, Adelphi, Strand. In the absence of Mr. 8. T. Wrighi, 
through illness, tlie Chair was taken by Mr. Richard Dea*, 
and there was an attendance of about thirty-flve membcra. 

The following is sn extract from the— 

Commitier's RjtroRT for 1899. 

•• Eighty-three members joined during the year, twenty- 
nine lapsed from various causes, two died, and two ocaeed (i 
pay, being over seventy ytars of age ; this leaves a Bet| 
increase of fifty, the membership for the year being 791. Thfc 
amount of feubsciiptious paid by members to the Benefll 
Fund, including arrears for 1898, was .tl-230 h*. Sd. Thi sick 
pay account was £206 2*., being JtOi 15*. less than Isstytai. 
This is covered by deductions from members' deposit accounU 
of 6jt. bd. and As. Ad. re«i)ectivcly. There is a bahinoe now 11 
this fund (including £1201 15«. Wd. sUndiog to the credit of 
lapsed members) of £12,190 9s. ^d. 

•'The Benevolent Fund is now doing useful work. Sub- 
scriptions amounting to £163 16*. Id. have been itceived trvtk, 
honorary and benefit members, incUuling £10 10s. geneiouadf 
given by W. Y. Baker, K^q., at tlie annual dinner. Variwu 
grauta have been mode from this fund, aoiounting (• 
£6«I 5«. 6d. 

•• The Convalescent Fund continues to increase. Mr. Baker 
and Mr. Sherwood each gave a donation of £6 09. at the 
annual dluntr. Three members only a| plied for a<uistau^'e 
during the year, the amount paid out being £4 only. 

"The Management Fund shows a balance of £129 8s. 10«l. 
The amount invested in corporation stock by the Treasurt^r 
during the past year was £l/'0O, the total invested fui.ds 
being £15,850, and the Treasurer has £153 14i. lid. in lianO." 

The Chairman in proposing the adoption of the re^^ur^ 
descrit)ed the condition of the Society's afiairs as «atisfMU>ry 
io every detail. He could wi^h that tliere were more thah 
701 memberfi, and 8uggot>ted to the committee tliat perh»pa 
further meats cjuld posHibly l>e adopt rd of advertising ihe 
Suci(>ty at Hower-shoss, and in other wa^ s. Mr. W. ManLatI 
liaving seconded the re^ ore, it was adopted unanimously. 

Retiring membars of the oDimnittce were re-elerted with 
the exception of Messrs. E. T. Cook and — Forman, whix^e 
places were filled by the cle rtion of Messrs. C. H. Cnriis and 
— Stnndridge. 

Any of our readers who may mish to see the detaile of the 
balance- riheet may obtain a copy from the Secretary, as it 
was decided upon the motion of Mr. Marshall to print 5,00t 
copies for distribution. 

A resolution of s>mpathy was [asKcd, upon tlie pro|.okitidn 
of Mr. Marshall, with the family of the late John Kraeer, hrsi 
Treasurer to the Fund. 

On the proposition of Mr. lltilson, the meeting resolved to 
pnient the Secretary wifi a bonus of £10, which will mike 
his silary for the year £5*2. The Committee w.is inatru'-tod 
to take into causideratiou the qu« ^iion of poruwnently ii»- 
creasinR the Se^^eUu■y'8 salary. Ofh« era were re-cle«'trd, and 
votes of tlianks passed. The «:cretary is Mr. W. ^.'ollius. 
Marl iiidale Road, Balham. 



BOSTON AND DISTHICT DAHLIA. 

SOCIKTY. 

Till"* Society held a very nui ce.^sful Dahlia exhibition last 
year, and came out with a small balance in hand. \t is 
proposed to continue the Dahlia Show in the present je»r, 
and Mr. Richard Hint, the I casnrcr, is making .\n appeal Xm 

loviTi of the Dahlia for suppoit. It is inten-ltd to liavc a 
lari<» rsliow than last }«».u if adin'iite a'Jpp'rt i^ fDrth' oiuing, 
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and also to hold it earlier in the season; but it will be 
necessary to take care the fixture does not clash with the 
National Dahlia Society's Show at the Crystal Palace, or the 
Seedling exhiblUcn at the Drill HaH, whUe the Royal 
Aquarium and Wellingborough fixtures will have to be 
avoided. There appears to be evidence that a much greater 
interest is being taken in the Dahlia as an exhibition flower 
than prevailed a few years ago. 



Foreign Correspondence. 



THE BOTAIi BTTBLIN. 

Professor J. Johnson, P.L.8., delivered a lecture on the 
0th iu*t, entitled " some aspects of Modem Botany. He 
pointed out that scientific botany was from several stand- 
points, its least scientific aspect, and the classification of the 
British school of boUnisto was less scientific than their 
co-workere the Germans. From the point of view of the field 
botanist it was also dissimilar in which they found themselves! 
There is some hope that order may finally be expected owing 
to the labours of the editors of the Index KtwentU, Ac. The 
ubject of vegeUble physiolog)- was spoken to at length, and 
the early labours of R. Brown enumerated. Brown was one of 
those who helped to lay in Great Britain the foundation of 
modem vegetable physiology, and his labours in systematic 
botony were by no means meagre. In speaking of Tobacco 
culture, the Professor said that h«a%T nitrogenous manurinz 
nj ured the flavour of Tobacco. 

Reference was made to the Flax industry, and the advance 
that has been made in regard to it. The value of economic 
botany and museums was iosisted upon, and various other 
intercstfng matters were discusstd. A, OX. 



MlSCELIiAJTEOXIS SO0ISTIE8. 

». l?*'^^* •"* DJatrtct Gardeners'.-At a meeting 
held on Wednesday, P^b. 21, Mr. W. H. Scott presiding, the 
bon. sec,. Mr. H. Ooleby. read a paper on " SoU Formation,- 
Illustrated by diagrams and experiment*. The position of 
the sou and subsoU as compared with older underlying rocks 
was first explained by reference to specially prepared dia- 
grams, and the geologists' method of classifying rock by 
periods, according to their formation, was also shown. The 
natural causes of the crombling of rocks, as hr at, cold, frost, 
water, and air were n-xt touched upon, and the manner of 
forming a soil trom hard rock was described. Local and allu- 
vial soils, peat bogs and their formation were in turn noticed 
and the uses of the soil to the plant were pointed out By means 
of simple experiments It was shown that the soU consists of a 
mechaiiical mixture of sand, cUy, carbonate of lime, which 
were known as mineral or inorganic matter, and of humus 
or organic matter. The origin of each of these was ex- 
plained, and their distinguishing features and use in the 
soil described. The chemical changes in what is generally 
known as "decay," were next explained, and the reasons 
why "hat" appeared in a hotbed. In conclusion, the 
ch-xracterirtlcs of sandy, cUyey, calcareous, peaty, snd loamy 
soils were described. »«-./• j 

«r~r.f^ * meeUng held on March 7, Mr. H. HiD, gr. t.> 
N. Rattray, Esq., read a paper on the "CulUvation of the 
Ciuerarla," which gave rise to an Interesting discussion. 
The exhibits included Hyacinths trom Mr. Grbenaway ; an 
Axalea from Mr. Fullbrook ; Cinerarias from Mr. HAhKErr • 
and a group ol Orchids ttom Mr. Pope. ' 

Isle Of Wight— The monthly meeting of the Isle of Wight 
HorUcultural Improvement Association was held at New- 
port on Saturday. In the absence of the Chairman of the 
Association (Dr. J. Grove8\ Mr. J. L. Mitchell was unani- 
mously elected Chairman for the evening. Mr. 8. Heaton 
gave a practical demonstration In "Fmit-tree Pruning,'- 
which evoked an interesting and profitable diicuasion. 

Bristol and District Gardeners' Vatoal Dnprore- 

ment Association.— The usual fortnightly meeting of the 
Society was heki at St. John's Parish Room, Redland, on 
Thursday, 8th lust A large attendance was presided over by 
Mr. Chas. Lock. Mr. R. Stewart, gr., Sneyd Park, provided the 
paper, which was on the subject of " Peaches and Nectarines." 
He disclaimed at the outset any intention of dealing with the 
culture of the fruits in the open air, and confined his re- 
marks to Orchard-house cxdture. Mr Stewart concluded an 
able paper by enumerating the varieties he thought most 
useful, and the many peats to which the Peach was liable. A 
good discussion followed, and Mr. Stewart was accorded a 
heariy vote of thanks on the motion of the Chairman. 

Reading and District Gardeners'.— The Urge attend- 
ance of members present at the fortnightly meeting held on 
Mai ch 12, testified to the Increased interest now taken in hardy 
flowjrf. The subject for the evening was "The formation 
and arrangement of a hardy Border with a li«t of Plants 
suiUble for same," by Mr. D. Harris, Gardener to Col. 
Jekyll, Munstead Houne, Godalming. Mr. Harris said that 
the field open to the ouUio(»r-flower gardener was a wide one, 
as the positions of gardens \'aried so much in character that 
gardeners had each to work entirely according to circum- 
fcUnces. The lecturer described the beat sites and how to 
prepare them, spoke of soil, suitable plants and their arrange- 
ment, time of planting, Ac, An interesting discussion fol- 
lowed, in which Messrs. Stanton, Neve, Towusend. Lever, 
Borlitt, Hint on, B. J. Dore, Fry, Exter, and Chamberhiin, 
took part. 'There were two floral exhibits by Mr F. Lever, 
Tlie Gardens, Hillside, Renling; and Mr. W. Towssend, The 
Gardens, Saudhur^t Lodge. 



DAHLIA NOVELTIES. 

Whex lookiog throagh No. 685 (dated Feb. 10) 

of year esteemed weekly, I found on page 85, under 

the title " The beginning of a new race of Dahlias/' 

a few remarks, saying that the correspondent, 

Mr. £., iu Canton, Mass., U.S. A., "had found in 

1898, among his Dahlia-seedlings, a plant, some of 

whose flowers (single) had a long narrow floret 

lyiog on eaoh of the usual broad ones, and that he 

never had observed anythiog of the kind before." 

With regard to whioh I beg to state some facts, 

which I hope you will not omit to publish in your 

columns at the earliest oonvenienoe. Asfearly as 

1894-95, a Dahlia similar to the one represented by 

the figure of Dahlia excelsain Chrdenera* ChronieU, 

p. 85, was introduced to the trade by the firm 

F. C. Ueinemann, at Brfurt. This novelty, 

named Dahlia hybr. <*Aegir," is a hybrid 

variety that originated in Heinemann's Nursery 

from a set of single Dahlias, and was described in 

his catalogue for 1895 as follows : — 

''Aegir'* is a completely new, peculiarly-formed 
flower, whioh reminds one of a double-flowered 
Pyrethrum. The tubes enclosing the anthers are 
so perfectly developed, that the latter are totally 
hidden ; the outer petals of a lilac-rose tint, and 
partly slashed at their points. The plants are of 
faultless growth. The flowers stand well above the 
foliage, and from some distance the whole does not 
look at all like a Dahlia. " Aegir," as shown by 
an illustration in that catalogue, has nearly the 
same appearance as the D. excelsa represented on 
p. 85 of the Gardeners* Ckronide, and I will not 
omit to add, that plants of this variety, which I 
have seen myself with Mr. Heinemano, show 
already such a considerable difference in outward 
appearance, in the very stout and stroog growth, 
that they may well be considered as the offspring 
of a new race. Therefore with regaid to the state- 
ment of Mr. E , Canton, that he had found his 
plant amone seedlings, the orinn of these seedlings 
may probably be soueht for in Heinemaon^s novelty 
"Aegir.*' As the horticultural trade of Erfurt 
conducts a very large trade with the United Slates 
of America, it is quite possible that some seeds or 
some tubers of the Dahua hybr. " Aegir " may have 
reached that country. MaUhiae OeNkard^ Erjwrt, 



Answers to Correspondents. 

An ovkb-dose of Musiati of Potash to a Vine 
Border : T, A, As you have dressed tiie 
border at the rate of 2 lb. per lineal yard, and 
thus applied probably 8 os. to the square yard, 
or four times as much as is safe, the subetaoce is 
very likely to do harm to the Vines, unless you 
can wash much of it out of reach of the roots by 
a heavy application of water. Sulphate of 
potash, which you deeired to use in place of the 
muriate, is very good when mixed wiUi earth, 
&c., some kinds of plants as for example 
leguminous plants and root crops, but its use is 
barred by its price. 

Apple Shoots : Manager, Canker from a fungus 
(Nectria). Cut it out and bum at once. The 
red insects are Acari, feeding on the old wood, 
and on the new b&rk that is covering the old 
dead wood. 

A Preventativk of Loss of Young Tomato 
Plants : F, N, We would advise dressing the 
plants with sulphide of potassium at the rate of 
2 oz. per gallon of water when established in the 
pots in which you are now placing tiiem. The 
land they are going to occupy may be dressed 
with unslaked fime^'nst turaing it in with the 
plough or spade. The Bordeaux or the potas- 
sium mixture might be applied twice or thrice 
durinff the summer as a preventative. For a 
safe oilute formula of the Bordeaux Mixture, 
see our issue for March 3, p. 144, under heading 
"Spot on Grapes, Ac." 

ARNATioN Diseased : Enquirer, The plant is 
affected by the Carnation Rust, and we doubt if 
any application of fungicide will be of much 
service when the fungus has overrun the leaves 



so much as in the case of the piece seut. We are 
not acquainted with the virtues of the emulsion 
named in your note. 

Chrtsakthsmum niveum : 8. O, R, A Son, Each 
year there are sent us a few blooms of some 
varieties of Chrynanthemums that by special 
treatment in the matters of stopping, &c, have 
been delayed from flowerios until, and in some 
cases Aj^riL Niveum is a<unitted to be a valu- 
able vanety to produce white Uoom after the 
New Year. 

Entrance to Rew : W, M, You must commu- 
nicate with the Director, furnishing him with 
testimonials and sketch of gardening career. 

Names of Fruits.— ^T. IT., Hademere. Apple 
Sturmer Pippin, remarkable for its late keepug 
qualities and excellent flavour. 

Names OF Plants: Correepondents not anewered 
in this issue are requested to be so good as to 
consult the following number,— A, Hills. Leuco- 
dendron argenteum (Silver-leaf Tree).— J7. B, E, 
Cattleya amethystoglossa, often called C. guttata 
PrinziL— i2. B. L. 1, MitriosUgma axillare ; 2, 
Diefienbaohia ShuttleworthL — 7. H. 0, P. 
Begonia fuohsioides, Finns exoelsa. — T, W, 
Lenooium sastivum. Snow Flake, a rare British 
plant. — Hortus, Qj^pripedium oallosum, Mil- 
tonia Cbweeii, the blotched flower ; the yeUowiah 
flower Coelof^ne fuscescens. Why not put 
numbers to the specimens?—/?. T. D, Laelia 
Jongheana. The photograph of Odontoglossnm 
crispum represents a very good vaiiety. — Xdina. 
Lycaste oostata.— /. A. 1 and 2, varieties of 
I)endrobium fimbriatum oculatum, 1, specially 
fine; 3, Dendrobium nobOe, good; 4, Dendro- 
bium PierardL 

Nitrate of Soda for Land under Fruit-trees : 
A, M. On ordinary soils the application of 
nitrogenous or ammoniaoal manures is best for 
cereals, and phosphatic ones for roots and green 
crops is the rule, but it can only be broadly 
applied ; and we think that you would be wiser 
if you employed more phosphates than nitrates, 
•ay, superphosphate of lime, dissolved bones, 
and nitrate of soda, at the rate of 3 cwt per 
acre, if the land be retentive. Nitrate of soda 
is a wasteful manure to use on porous land, being 
carried away to the drains or the subsoil by the 
rains ; and especially wasteful when used in late 
autumn and winter, for such soils cannot ^ the 
nitrogen. 

Palm with Fungus : T. M, The fungus is that 
known as Graphiola phoenicis. Sponge them 
oocasionally with an effioctive fungicide, and at 
other times syringe them with a similar liquid. 

Spent Hops and Spent Malt and Orchids: 
Constant Reader, We would advise yon to have 
nothing to do with these evil-smelling substances, 
but to stand the plants on wooden snar staging, 
placing a layer, several inches thick, ofhau- 
decayed tree-leaves under the staging, at 1 foot 
distant therefrom. This layer wifi diffuse mild 
fumes in the house, similar to the decayu 
vegetation of a tropical forest, and be benel 
to the plants. 
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DIED.— Rose Napper.— On Maroh 9, at 28, Tet- 
cott Road« Chelsea, Rose, the dearly .loved wife of 
William Napper, formerly of the ifxeter Nursery, 
aged 45. 



Continned Increase in the Cironlation of the 
** GABDSKSBS' CHBOHICLE." 

Important to Adverti8er&— t^ Pubiuur ha* 

VutaH^fiuiUm cf amtowieing that the eUnmlaiUm cf tki 
**Qardsn€r^ Chroni€U" has, timos ths ndueiion in the 
prim c/ tht pap^r, 

TREBLED. 



Advtriiatn am r$mind§d that ths ** Chr&nide" einulata among 
OouimiT GBHTLxiaEir, avo all Oi*AjBen of GARDsmuu' 
AMD GAaDDi-LovxBa ot AovM, thai U hoM a nMcioUy laroi 

FOBXXOM AVD COLOSnAL ClBCULATIOH, and th^ it it 

o rmt rm d A>r ffn/krwnec in aU th* primriwa lAtrariu, 



{For Markets and Weather^ see p, xiv.) 
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THE VEGETATION OP THE 

GALAPAGOS ISLANDS. 

TN the Gardeners' Chronicle, October 8, 1898, 
-^ pp. 265-6, fig. 75, 1 gave some particulars 
of the Cactaceie which constitute such a atriking 
feature in the vegetation of the Gralapagos 
Islands, together with a brief sketch of the life 
and labours of the late Dr. G. Baur, who 
worked so enthusiastically in the elucidation of 
the natural history of those interesting islands. 
That article was illustrated by a view in Bar- 
cington Island, with a very fine specimen of 
Opuntia galapageia in the foreground, solitary, 
yet flourishing amid blocks of lava, where 
almost nothing else c^uld grow. (See Gardeners* 
CliroiiicU, October 8, 1898, p. 266, fig. 75). 

I need not apologise for explaining that the 
€klapagos (Turtles, in English) are a group of 
volcanic islands on the equator, in about 90^* 
west longitude, and 500 miles from the coast of 
Ecuador in western South America. There are 
about twenty named islands, besides a number 
of islets and rocks. The largest, Albemarle, is 



about 100 milcB long, and its mountains rise to 
a height of 5,000 feet. All the other islands 
are very much smaller. According to Baur and 
others, no volcanic activity has been reported 
since 1835, but in 1825 there was a tremendous 
eruption on Narborough Island. 

Apart from introduced plants, known or sus- 
pected, the vegetation consists largely of shrubs 
and dwarf trees, having small leaves and incon- 
spicuous flowers. Upwards of 300 species of 
flowering plants and Ferns have been recognised 
as aboriginal. Lilies and their allies. Orchids 
and Marantas, Bamboos and Palms, and nume- 
rous other families are altogether absent or very 
sparsely represented ; yet in the upper zone vege- 
tation is relatively rich and varied, and ever- 
green, due to greater humidity. Altogether, 
about thirty species of Ferns, including one 
arboreous species, have been collected, and as 
many or more of grasses and sedges combined. 
Epidendrum spicatum is an inconspicuous, 
endemic species, apparently very rare, for it 
has 'not, I believe, been collected since Dar- 
win's time. One imperfect specimen of a 
Eulophia is the only other Orchid known. 

Dr. Wolf and subsequent writers, who have 
actually visited the islands, state that there 
are three distinct belts of vegetation in all the 
islands in which there is any considerable 
elevation. The lower, or coast-belt, is the 
poorest, consisting of salt-loving plants, and 
scattered, stunted bushes, belonging to various 
families ; but there is one prominent feature — 
the Cactaceas. Among the commonest plants is 
a species of Lantana, which seems capable of 
growing and flourishing where the conditions 
are most unfavourable. The intermediate belt 
is wooded, though the trees are small ; whilst 
the upper region is treeless. But it is of the 
lowermost or lava-field vegetation that I would 
give some further particulars. In my former 
article, cited above, I mentioned that Darwin 
was the first (1835) to make known the presence 
of Cactaceae in the islands, and to point out 
their great utility in the economy of both plant 
and animal life ; and Andersson, a Swedish 
botanist, who visited the islands some years 
later, thought he recognised five or six species 
of this family, but was unable to bring away 
specimens for more exact study. In 1891, Dr. 
G. Baur visited all the islands previously more 
or less explored, and in addition, collected in 
no less than eight others ; his collections being 
by far more copious than those made by his 
predecessors. 

Owing to some published remarks of mine 
respecting the little that was known of the 
Cactaceie, he sent me the photographs here 
reproduced, together with some details of 
the development of the family in the islands. 
Opuntia galapageia, originally discovered by 
Darwin and described from his specimen, is 
the most conspicuous, and grows in the most 
exposed stony situations, close down to the sea. 
From superficial observation, Dr. Baur was of 
opinion that this species occurred in aU, or 
nearly all, of the islands, varying considerably 
in stature and other characters in difierent 
islands ; but from facts that have come to light 
since, it is probable that some of these supposed 
varieties are distinct species. I will repeat here 
what he has published on this point : "On 
Barrington, Indefatigable, and South Albe- 
marle, it develops a tall trunk ; on Charles and 
Hood, a relatively short but thicker trunk; 
on Jervis, a very short trunk, branching from 
near the ground ; and on Tower island it forms 
no trunk at all.'' Dr. Baur attributed these 



modifications to the varying degrees of humidity, 
or, perhaps one should say, of dryness, the 
greatest development occurring in the driest 
climate. The largest specimens of Opuntia 
galapageia were about 20 feet high, with a trunk 
6 feet in circumference. It is equally remark- 
able for its stature and the smallness of its 
flowers, which are barely three-quarters of an 
inch in diameter. 

The second photograph presented to me by 
Dr. Baur, and reproduced on p. 185 (fig. 61) re- 
presents a large Cereus growing among bushes, 
which was noted by Darwin, Du Petit-Thouars, 
and other early travellers. It will be seen 
that this Cereus is a prominent feature in the 
bush vegetation. 

Last year Dr. Alb. Weber, of Paris, pub- 
lished {BuUetin du Museum d* Histoire Naturelle, 
1899, pp. 309-314), a paper on the CactacesB of 
the Gidapagos, in which he describes, or names, 
from very imperfect material, it must be 
admitted, three proposed new species. These 
are the three mentioned by Du Petit-Thouars 
(Voyage autour du Monde, il, p. .291), one of 
which Dr. Weber identifies with the Cereus 
alluded to by Darwin, Baur, and others, and 
supposed to be the same as that represented in 
fig. 61. This he calls Cereus galapagensis, 
observing that it is doubtless the same as our 
plant, though he had no more material than we 
have to assist him in identifying it. However, 
he is probably right, though the possibility of 
the existence of two or more closely allied 
species is not considered by him. It is certainly 
very similar to C. peruvianus, but neither 
flowers nor fruits are known. 

Another of Thouars's species, also sent, Dr. 
Weber says, by Agassiz and Engelmann, and 
compared with C. multangularis by the latter, 
he names C. Thouarsii. It is described as 
having cylindrical, channeled stems between 
2 and 3 feet long, superposed on one another. 
The fruit is violet-red, resembling a large Plum, 
filled with a soft white flesh, mixed with 
numerous small black seeds, and of an agreeable 
flavour. 

Dr. Weber*s third species, Opuntia myria- 
cautha (fig. 56), is of more immediate interest, 
because it is in cultivation in the South of 
France, and we hope to see it in this country 
before long. This has a curious history. On 
returning from Mexico, in 1868, Dr. Weber 
began investigating the Cactacea^ in the Paris 
Museum of Natural History, and found, among 
other things, an untouched package containing 
the trunk and some detached branches of an 
Opuntia, collected in Charles Island (Galapagos) 
by a Dr. N^boux, who accompanied Du Petit- 
Thouais. The same species was found in 
Albemarle Island by Prof. Agassiz in 1872, 
and twenty-three years ago Dr. Weber received 
a living plant from the late Dr. Engelmann. 
Five years ago it was planted in the garden of 
Mr. Roland Gosselin, at Nice, and is now 
between 6 and 7 feet in height. Its peculiar 
habit will be understood from the figure, made 
from a reduced photograph given to me for the 
purpose by Dr. Weber. The following is a 
condensed translation of his description : — 

Branches yellow-green, flattened, obovate, 
usually 8 to 10 inches long, by 6 to 7 inches 
broad (sometimes 12 to 14 inches by 8 inches), 
jointed to each other at right angles or in the 
same plane, pendulous as the plant increases 
in size. Beduced scale-like leaves, minute, 
thick-pointed, of a green-brown colour ; areoles 
smaller and more numerous than in O. galapa- 
geia, but not woolly, bearing a cluster of 
yellow bristles about a quarter of an inch long 
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in their upper part, and in their lower part 
numerous long, very slender, sliarp, deflexed 
Bpiaee of a bright golden-yellow, finally be- 
coming indefinite in number and unequal in 
length, varying from 1 to 5 inches. Ovary 
obconical, 2 inches in length, bearing about 
fifty rhomboid tubercles, confluent in ten 
spiral series, destitute of wool, and himished 
with scales bearing a cluster of stiff, sharp, 
yellow bristles, with one or two small spines. 
Sepals numerous, green, obtuse, about one-fifth 
of an inch broad. Petals pure yellow, clawed, 
one-third to half an inch broad at the rounded 
top. Stomene numerous, yellow. Style having 
nine pale yellow, elongated branches. 

This plant of Opuntia myriacanlha tluwered 
for the first time in August. 1898. The bril- 
liant yellow flowers, which are about 2 inches 
in diameter, last two days. 

I will conclude with a few facts concerning 
the general composition of the flora. In most 
of the works treating of "insular floras," the 
generic endemic element of the flora of the 
Galapagos has been greatly over-estimated ; 
partly in consci|ueiice * of errors in Darwin's 
statistics, which have been copied by many 
subsequent writers ; partly because the flora of 
the opposite American coast was not so well 
known as it is now. When Sir Joseph Hooker 
worked out Mr. Darwin's botanical collection 
from the Galapagos, together with the plants 
collected by previous travellers, now upwards 
of fifty yean ago, he had eight genera which he 
then regarded as distinct from any known from 
elsewhere, but subsequent invertigatious and 
discoveries have greatly altered the figures as to 
endemic genera. Indeed there is not one left 
that presents marked diiferenfea from its 
nearest allies on the American continent, 
and only two are retained. Five of tlie sup- 
posed peculiar genera belong to the Compositit;. 
They are Desmocephalum and Microcwcia = 
Elvira, Sfacriea = Lipochcuta, and Scalesia and 
Lecocarpus are so near Mirasolia and Melam- 
podium that the la*« Mr. Bentham, in his 
revision of the Order, remarked that they might 
well be reduced. Uf the others, Galapt^oa 
(Boraginacew), is the same as Coldenia; Dictyo- 
calyx (Solanace^) is Cacabus ; and Fleuru- 
petalum has since been found in several 
localities on the mainland of America. On tlie 
other hand, endemic species of American genera, 
and genera of wide distribution, are numerous. 
Prominent among them are bushy Compositit.-, 
Auil species of such widely spread genera as 
Kuphorbia, Acalyplia, and Borreria. Excepting 
Bhipaalis in some of the islands of the Indian 
Ocean, the Galapagos are the only oceanic 
or remote islands inhabited by iDdigeno>)s 
CactBCete. W. Butting Hemdcj, 



0«CHiD Notes and Gleanings. 



The number of the Lindtnia, iuued on Feb. 
contains coloured iUnetratioas and descriptioD 
the following species and varieties -.-^ 
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American Notes. 

HYBRID PLUMS. 

Tbb Earopean gardener, 1 expect, can hardly 
appreciate how strong is the temptation for the 
American fruit amatcnr to try hu hand at hybridis- 
ing the Plums. Id order to see more clearly what 
this temptation is, it is neceswry to notice the 
multiplicity of Plum •peolsB cultivated in onr gar- 
dens. Those which are extenaively planted are the 
Gurotwan Plum (Pmnus domeitina), in all its forms 

.Prunes, Gages, PerdrigouB, Aaberts, &c ; the 
~ nusdomeitica Damasoaaa), which also 
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form a great and conglomerate seriea of the highest 
interest and importanoe. This is what may be 
called the Hortulana series. It was to the more 
striking members of this group that Profewor 
Biiley first applied the name of Prunns hortalana, 
but farther investigation has shown the series to be 
too much mixed to stand under one species name, 
even if such a gronpof byhridB were to be admitted 
to specific rank. The campUcations of this group 
are estr«mely interesting to the atudent of hy- 
bridity ; trat there will not be space to discuss 
them here. Hybrids occur with eqnal ease where 
several species are grown together in the on^iard ; 
and there is hardly a Flnm-orchard to day in tb» 
States which doe^ not contain at Isait two or three 
different specie*. The Japanese Plnms oombine 
with others with especial ease, parttcniarly with 
varieties of tie Chicasaw species, and of the 
Hortulana series, Tbe Japanese varieties alB» 
hybridise easily with the Apricot Plum. 

In view of these facta, it is not surprisiug that ■ 
large number of Plums of hybrid origin have been 
introdnoed to planters through the American 
nursery trade in recent years. The number named 
and described is about seventy, of which about half 
have Iwen privately or oommercially distributed. 
Abont ten of these have been widely advertisad 
and sold, and two or three have been planted on • 
oommeroial scale. As the very oldest of thestt 
trees have now hardly borne their virgin crops, it 
is too early to say what their value is. 

Those varieties which, for one reason or another, 
seem to me to be the most promisiug or iuteresting 
are as follows : 



The striking thing abont this list, of course, ia 
the ubiquity of Pranns triflora. It is a fsot that 
every hybrid yeb to gain any prominence ha* 
partaken of this stisin. It is also interesting to not» 
that, with one exception, all the above varietiaB 
are from Pmnns angiiatiFolia, or P. Simoni. 

If we take those fifty-two varieties whoee paren- 
tage is known, or may be safely guessed, we have' 
the following showing ■— 



includes the Bullace ; the Myrobalaus (Pmnns 
cerasifera), the Japsnese PInma (P. triflora), the 
American Plams (P. americana and P. americina 
nigra), the Chicasaw Plums (P. augnsti folia}, and 
all the so-called Hortulana series, once iscloded 
under the name Prunns hortnlaua, of whioh I will 
speak further in a moment. Besides these, the 
following species are fairly common in gardens, and 
are to be found in every hybridiaer's colleclion :— 
The Beach Plum (Pranua maritima), the Apricot 
Plum (P. Simoni), the Pacific Plum ( P. subcordaU), 
the Sand Plum {P. augastiFoUa Wataoni), and 
usually several other odds and ends of tbe genus 

It is necessary, in tbe second place, to notice the 
facility with which species of Pmnus cross. It is 
now the general uDderstanding that hybridisation 
in the native woods ia common almost anywhere 
where two species grow and blossom together. 
This is especially true oE Prnuus americana and 
P. angnatifolia. These two species overlap in their 
distribution through several States of the central 
Miisissippi valley, and here their hybrid progeny 



p. cermlife™, 8. P. «ngnmiMi», Sft 

P. triflon, <,». p. turtulua. 1*. 

P. BlmoDi, 13. P. [>uiiilliB«H7], 1. 

The figure* given oppoeite each specie*' name' 
indicate the nnmber of times the species has parti- 
cipated in a hybridisation. In two of these oase* 
three or fonr species are combined. 

Some of these varieties are remai^able for NMr 
beauty, quality, firomess in shipping, or for other 
good things ; in fact, there is hutlly a nn(^ good 
point, BO far as can be told at first trial, in whicb 
previously known varieties have not been surpaaeed 
by some hybrid. No one can doubt but that th» 
results finally must be wide -reaching, and of th» 
greatest moment to pomology. F. A. Waughr 
January, 1900. 

[The illustration on p. 179 of the prasent issn^ 
will afford our readers an idea of the forms of some 
of these hybrid Plums. En.] 



THE INTRODUCTION OP THE 
POTATO INTO ENGLAND. 

Dbakb — RjlLEQE. — The traditional belief is 
that Sir Francis Drake brought both the Poteto 
and Tobacco with him in 15S6, and that vraa 
the reason for the Tercentenary Exhibition being 
held in IS86. It was m 1584 that the first 
expedition was organised by Sir Walter Balegh, 
and took possession of the island of Roanok* 
and part of the mainland adjoining, which in th» 
same autumn was renamed Virginia, in compliment 
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to Uie qneen, EUzftbeth. Id the (o11o«-ing April 
hii leoiind expedition atirted to colon i<e the 
Dewly-Mquired territory, under the chkrge of Sir 
Biolutrd GrenvUle, the hero of the Rtvenga. He 
wu followed in September by Drake, who uilad 
from PiTmonth, uid apent the wioter in the Weat 
Indie*. Christmu wu tpent »t .St. Kitti, and on 
New Yew's Day, 1686, be landed in Hiapaoiolk, 
andjtook the town of St, Domingo, after which he 
ewooped down on CM-tbageiM, which wu nnaonied 
liom his olutches for the mm of 110,000 dnrata— a 
IwAvyJprice to pay. By Uay he had arrived off the 
oout of^Florida, and then atood northward to viiit 
the ooloaiata in Virgini*. He found them in a lorry 



were futened with a string. Being boiled or toddoD 
they are a very good meate." He also girea aimilar 
deeoriptiaDB of two other root* which he taima 
Okeepenank, the lize oE a man's head, and must be 
eaten fresh ; and Kaiahucpenank, aa large u hen'i 
eggt, bnt neither are esteemed by the natives u 
the Openank. 

Clasiiu anggested that this deicription might 
apply to the Potato ; thns, translated freely from the 
Bitltiria. " Inthe neighbonrhoodof Onito, bealdea 
MoizB, the inhsbiUuita have two other things by 
which they principally snitain life, namely, Papu, 
the roots being like tnbers (Trnfllea} without any 
core or hard husk, which, when cooked, become as 



meet with the word Hoppenns, which may be the 
••me word differently tranaliterated u Hariot's 
Openauk, and the meaniog given is Tumipi, OnknH, 
and the like. 

This aspect of the qaeation hu not escaped the 
attentionof thebotaniataoftheUnitedSuies. Dr. 
J. H. Trumboll, an authority on Indian dialects, in 
oonjnnction with Proteeeor Asa Qny, published a 
paper io SUliman't Americtm Journal of Sofna, in 
ie77i on Hdianthna tuberontt; in their opinion 
B. dorvnieoidM wu the wild aneeetor of the 
cultivated Jerusalem Artichoke, and that Harlot's 
Eaishnopenank or Suo-tnben, may have been this. 
They go on to suggeet that the same writer'a 



(Pliotogriph«i, Fuct 



plight, anxiously expecting their relief ship, which 
liad not reached them, and very desiront of quitting 
their quarters. Accordingly he took the whole 
oolony aboard, including the governor, Ralph Lane, 
and after a speedy voyage of gve weeks he reached 
hi* rtartiog place, Plymouth, on July 2S, l.)86. 

Ealegb'e agent, in this ill-starred enterprise, was 
Thomu Hariot, or Harriott, a mathematician ; on 
hia return to this country, he drew up an acoount 
«f the new regions, and its natural prodactions and 
resonroea, in a work which forms a thin quarto, 
hoA wu reprinted by De Bry, and Haktayt, in 
their odlections. In this little work. Hariot begins 
« chapter thns : — 

"OfHootes, Openauk are a kind of roots of round 
forme, sooie of tbe bignes of Walnuts, some far 
greater, which are found in moist and marisb grounds 
growiDg many together io ropes, or m though ihey 



tender aa the inside of tbe Chestnut ; dried in the 
sun they call them Chnno, and store them for 
use . . . The other is Quioua (= Chfiwpodium 
i/uiwia, WiUd.). . . Agustin Zarate mentions the 
Papu, as also does Lopez da Gomarainhis AiiforJa 
Orneral i/i- lot Jndiat, by whose accounts the roots 
do not seem very unlike those which the Virginians 
call Openawk." 

From that time till quite recently, Hariot's 
statement thus started by Clnsius, haa been held 
to vouch for the presence of the wild Potato in 
Virginia, acd Gerard bu been supposed to have 
had bis plants from Drake, bnt on tomnwhat 
slender grounds. It will be notioed that Hariot 
in his report speaks of at least two other sub- 
terranean eaculents, and the names he givu show 
that the suffix penauk simply mean* tnber. The 
vocabolaries of the Algonkian laoguagte, drawn up 
about the time of Hariot's visit, are not full enough 
to help us much ; but in a Swedish narrative we 



Okeepenauk may be the Tubera terra; magnn of 
Clayton's Flora ViryiniiM, called by some of the 
early settleta, Tuckahoo, and consequently the 
Pachyma Cocoe of Fries, now known to be a 
•clerotiun or hardened maas of fuugooa hyphie. 
In the lut place they think the gronnd-nnts or 
Openank so vaguely described by Hariot to be the 
tubers of Apios tvJieroaa, Moencb. Brereton in 
Oomoid't Voj/age to Xvu England, 1002, speaks of 
" great store of gronnd-nnts in all the Bliubeth 
Islands, forty together in a string, some of them u 
big u hens' eggs" (PureAat, i». 1751). The 
Openauk of Hariot may therefore be referred to 
that, and unless some entirely new line of ioforma- 
tion abould open np, which seems unlikely, we may 
consider these productions to be (joally identified. 

Ralnh's last ExpiDiTiait. 

But this still leavw the original place of the 

Potato in doubt. The year I5S8 found the entire 
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fleet of England engaged in repeUiog the Spanish 
Armada, and all wefe too bnaily engaged in a life 
and death atruggle to organise any colonial enter- 
prise. Ralegh's last expedition to Virginia sailed 
from England in 1589, to relieve the colony founded 
in 1587, but which could not be visited in the 
previous year, for reasons already mentioned. On 
reaching Virginia, no signs of the colonists were to 
be found. Prom this disastrous expedition, it is 
hardly likely that anything should have been 
brought home as samples of the produce of a 
oountoy so fatal to ambitious projects ; it was in 
1590, therefore, that the last English vessels came 
back from Virginia, empty-handed, and nothing 
more was adventured till 1603, which is much too 
late a date to concern us. Clusius received at least 
one Virginian root in 1591, from his English corre- 
spondent, James Garet; it was Smilax pseudo- 
amilaXf Linn., which he records in his Hiatoria 
under the native name of Tsinaw, and figures from 
his own drawing. This will serve to show how long 
it sometimes took in those days for a new acquisi> 
tion to be distributed. Then, too, it was in 1597 
that Gerard published the following statement :— 

" Of Indian SwaUow woort. There groweth in that part of 
Virghifa or Norembega, where onr English men dwelled 
(intending there to erect a colony) a kind of Asdeplae, or 
Swallow woort, which the fcJavagee call Wisanck. ... It 
groweth as before is rehearsed in the countries of Xorembega, 
and now caUed Virginia by the H. sir Walter Raleigh, who 
hath bestowed great snmrnes of monie in the discouerie 
thereof, where are dwelling at this present English men, if 
neither vnUmely death by murdering, or pestilence, corrupt 
aire, bloodie flnxies, or some other mortall sicknes hath not 
dMtroied them." 

And this was issued nearly eight years after 
Ralegh returned, as stated above, without having 
found any traces of his unfortunate countrymen ! 
Could this paragraph have been written carelestly 
and allowed to stand? If so, it might explain 
much in Gerard's sUtements about the oriirin of his 
PoUtos. 

We have already seen that Clusius first knew of 
the Potato in 1588, and by that time there was no 
possible chance ef Gerard getting any plant direct 
from Virginia till long after the publication of his 
fferbaU. His statement beginning '* Since when," 
&c., seems, therefore, to be absolutely incorrect, 
and if we acquit him of intentional fraud, he must 
be held guUty of gross carelessness. Although the 
PoUto could not have been brought from that 
country, there is the possibility, and even the 
strong probabUity. that the original stock came 
from some captured town or ship. Grenville took 
two prizes when on his voyage to Virginia. Drake, 
in the relieving fleet, sacked Carthagena, at a time 
when the cultivation of the PoUto had long before 
reached as far north as New Grenada ; and if Drake 
did really bring the PoUto and the Tobacco with 
him m 1586, it could only have been in this 
manner. 

Objection may possibly be taken to this, inas- 
much as Gerard might have received his plant from 
Clusius, directly, or by way of a friend as the 
medium. The answer to this is, that Gerard had 
but few foreign friends, and Qusius was not one 
of them ; then, as the obvious link between Qusius 
and Gerard was Garet, we have seen above that 
the Potato did not reach our shores by that channel. 
A further point which M. Roze indicates is, that 
Gerard's plant was seemingly a yellowskinned 
variety, while Clusius's was as certainly red- 
skinned ; moreover, the two woodcuts, of the 
fferball (tig. 61, p. 163) and the JIUtoria (fig. 50, 
p. 162), are of plainly different varieties. If 
Clusius did not choose to engrave the figure which 
Garet sent from London, which must have come 
from a sister stock, or even from Gerard's own 
garden, it was because he did not think the draw- 
ing resembled his plant sufficiently, and so preferred 
to have his sketch from the plant grown by him. 

Conclusions 

To sum up, Gerard seems to have obtained his 

plant, if not in 1586, yet very soon after ; certainly 

he could not have openly asserted its Virginian 

origin unless there had been a strong probability 



of his statement being believed, while from 1586 to 
1603 there seems no direct channel by which 
Virginian plants could have reached our shores. 
On the other hand, there were abundant opportu- 
nities of getting produce from the Spanish pos- 
sessions. Drake, after bis eventful voyage which 
ended in 1580, and the fame of which drew Clusius 
to this country, was actively engaged in fighting 
the Spaniards, capturing their vessels, and harrying 
their towns ; it is from this direction that the Potato 
must have come to us. It is r|uite conceivable that 
the Spaniards had become aware of the utility of 
the tubers at a comparatively early period of their 
American career; and that their ships, which 
brought home the treasures of the Spanish posses- 
sions, would also bring with them the curiosities. 
Furthermore, the use of the Potato on board 
ship as a preventative of scurvy on the pro- 
tracted voyages of those days, might have been 
perceived ; and if many Spanish vessels carried a 
stock of these tubers, one at least may very well 
have fallen into the hands of Drake, whose 
exploits in Europe and Spanish America had caused 
his name to be feared and hated by every Spanish 
merchant and sailor. B, D, J. 



Alpine Garden. 

•— — - 

SAXIFRAGA APICULATA. 

When regarded from the decorative point of 
view, I take this to be the most valuable of the 
winter-flowering Saxifrages. These are naturally 
very few, but they are followed quickly by one or 
two others that perhaps have more daim to be 
early spring flowering. What is chiefly valued in 
this plant is its abundant and very early flowerirg. 
Quite soon in the month of December some large 
tufts promised a real display in my garden, which 
all at once was apparently spoiled by the frosts in 
that month. In spite of this mishap, they at- 
tempted to flower, but this came to nothing by 
reason of the severe wintry weather. Then for a 
time the plants were at a standstill, and I feared 
that a general " blindness " had ensued. In this view 
I was wrong, for the plants are just now a mass of 
the pale straw (of the oldest flowers), and the 
delightful full primrose of the younger or later- 
expanded flowers. One plant alone carries upwards 
of eighty of its 3inch scapes, and as the latter 
often contains as many as seven or eight flowers 
each, some idea may be obtained of the real beauty 
of this dwarf floral carpet. I would not trouble 
your readers with a note about this well-known 
plant except to call attention to its beauty, great 
freedom to flower, and to its thorough hardiness. It 
is so free in growth, too, that large spaces may quickly 
be covered with a minimum of care. Chief among 
its requirements being partial shade, and plenty of 
moisture at the root in the spring. E. Jenkins^ 
Hampton Hill, 



Cultural Memoranda. 

CLERODENDRON BALFOURIANUM. 
The month of March is the latest period at 
which this species should be pruned and re-potted, 
and the latter part of February is not too early for 
plants required to flower betimes. The kind of 
pruning practised generally should be that known 
as the spur, and long leading growths should be 
shortened back to ripe wood. Clerodendrons 
succeed in a moist stove whilst growing, and should 
be plunged in a leaf-bed for some few weeks after 
being started. In re-potting the plant, shake off* a 
large proportion of the exhausted soil, then cut 
back somewhat the strongest roots. Employ a 
clean, well-drained pot of any size up to 18 inches 
in diameter. The potting compost may consist of 
fibrous peat, loam, and one-eighth of the whole 
of rotten, dry cow-dung in equal proportion, together 
with silver-sand, bone-meal, and charcoal broken 
finely. 



Established plants are benefited by being 
afforded farmyard liquid, alternately with dear 
rain-water. A temperature of 60' by night, and 
70' to 80" by day, may be afforded, fresh air being 
freely admitted in mild and warm weather. About 
midsummer the plants should be placed in the 
intermediate-house, or even in a cool conservatory. 
The treatment of the shrubby species of Clero- 
dendron is similar to the above as regards resting, 
pruning, &c., but being more robust growers, more 
loam should be used in the potting soil, and the 
pruning should be severer. If large specimens 
of C. fallax, C. Bethunianum, C. hastatum, and 
C. panicolatum are required, plants of one to two 
years old should be placed to the number of four or 
five in a 12-inch pot, and grown on wiUiout dividing 
them. 

These species may be propagated from cuttings 
taken with a heel, and by seed, which, if struck or 
sown in January, wUl flower in the autumn of the 
same year. 

The climbing species may be raised from cuttings 
of matured shoots inserted in the autumn, or some 
of the younger strong shoots may be taken off" with 
a heel when they are 3 inches in length, and 
inserted in pots filled with sandy soil, which should 
be plunged in a bottom-heat bed. H, T, Martin, 
Stoneleigh, 

Centropooon Luctanusx. 

This useful winter- flowering plant is a hybrid 
raised in 1856, by M. Desponds, of Marseilles, 
between C. fastuosum and Siphocampylus betula- 
folins. Although strictly speaking, not a cool 
house plant, it may be transferred to the cool 
conservatory when in flower, and will then remain 
n full beauty for a considerable time. Cuttings 
struck in February and March afford plants which 
will flower towards the end of the month of 
November, and by taking cuttings at various times,, 
plants may be had in flower throughout the months 
of December and January. So soon as its beauty 
is past, the plant should be cut back, when new 
shoots will form, which may be taken off and pre- 
pared as cuttings. The cuttings should be placed 
several together in 6 inch pots filled with light,, 
sandy soil, and plunged in a bottom-heat bed in the 
propagating pit. When rooted, pot them off ii> 
smiJl 60's, and shift on till they come into pots of 
6 inches diameter, in which they may flower. The 
best kind of soil is one that consists of loam, 
peat, and silver sand. Daring the spring months, 
the intermediate house is a suitable place lor the 
plants, but after the final potting a gradual 
inuring to a cooler temperature should be adopted 
throughout, and cold frame treatment afforded 
throughout the summer. 

On the approach of cold weather, return the 
plants to the intermediate house. Water should 
be freely afforded during the season of active 
growth, but in the months from October onwards» 
it should be applied in much less quantity, or the 
lower leaves will become disfigured and fall off. 
H. H. T, 

Early French Beans. 

In my earlier note on the forcing of French Beans 
in midwinter, I casually touched upon the poorness 
of the returns as compared with the outlay, but at 
this season there need be no apprehension as to 
cropping if timely shelter be afforded the plants at 
the start. In early spring there is never any great 
choice in the matter of vegetables, and the earlier 
that French Beans can be obtained, the greater 
their appreciation when brought to table. From 
the month of March to the middle of the next is a 
suitable season for sowing, a quick-podding variety 
being chosen, and one that is a robust but not a 
tall grower. I have grown Veitch's Early Favourite 
as a first crop, a dwarf and remarkably early 
variety, in preference to Ne Plus Ultra, Sutton's 
Forcing, and Sir J. Paxton, which are lacking in 
robustness, although they are excellent for fur- 
nishing early forced Beans. 

At Syon the first sowing is made in the third 
week in March, and the plants are put out in 
the borders in the last week of AprU, wnather 
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pBTinitting. NoUung iaguoedbjaowiiigeftrliar, tha 
pUatt beooming \*tSf, ■od Imi tbl* to bear tbe 
vioiKitodei of the veather. We nw in pota filled 
vith a light Bort of toil, uid place in cold framea, 
and make nie of saii-heat ■• mneb as poinble from 
tlie time of lowiDg till germination it perfect ; 
kMpiog ttte fraoie* clew b; day and nigbt, and 
proteoting at nigbt witb matt and litter. 

From lii to nine aeeds are pnt into each pot, ood 
tbe plant! are rednoed t« four or five ot the 
itnmgaet. If the aoil wai moist at the time of 
•owing the teeda, no water will be needed till 
gemination baa taken place, and ^trj little then 
for the fint few days. There ihonld be no coddling 
of the planta, and air shonld be afforded night and 
day for a few days before tbe plants are planted 
ont of doora. Aa plaoes in vbicb to plant tbeae 
early Beans, the Vine-borders and the ipaoe 
between tbe Peaoh-treei at tbe foot of Muth walls 



derelopmeot, io some degree of the aature which is 
now generally deaoribed by peloria. The obief 
evidence of this abnormality constats in the presence 
on each of tbe petals of a email white book-like 
proceas (shown in tbe illastratfon], which wonld 
repraaent a portion ot a rudimentary oallna. It is a 
■ingnlar, bizarre- looking flower, the white sepals 
foiotly tinged wilb yellow, being those of a typical 
0. orispnm, while the petals and lip are slightly 
harder in texture, and rolled back at the edges, 
Tbe chief abarMterietio is in the colouring of the 
petals, the greater part of whose snrface is covered 
with a bright browni«h-r»d tint, a few spots 
of the same colonr also decorating the tips, 
though they are not visible when riewiog the 
flower from the front. The spotting on the tips of 
the petals ii visible, however, on tbe reverse side ; 
the surface colonr of tbe body of the petals also 
faintly shows ibrongb. The lip, which is rather 
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are exoellent The plants are pnt ont in deep 
drills which are not qnite GUed in, as thereby the 
wind Is warded off till snoh time aa they have 
grown abvnger. If some fine soil can be spared to 
cover the root*, it is an advantage; and portable pro- 
toetion of some kind is another, and it may oonaiit 
of frame-lights, hand -glasaes, thatched- linrdles, 
canvas, &c, pntover the plants nightly. Pickings 
from these plants can be obtained three weeks earlier 
Uian is possible by sowings made in the open 
grannd in the osoal manner. G. Wylhet. 



narrow, is marked at the base with some lines of 
a reddish - brown tint, and small blotches of 
tbe same oolonr are noted on each side of tbe 
blade, which has a notched margin. The flowers 
exhibit a very extraordinary variation, the like of 
which baa not been observed previcnsly. It will be 
interesting to leam whether the pecnliarilitiea ob- 
served remain constant or otherwiae. The plant 
reoeived an Award of Merit. 



ODONTOGLOSSUM CRISPUM 
"OAKFIELD SUNRISE." 
OuB illnstratioD (flg. OS) givea a refveeentation 
of a very remarkable Odontoglounm, exhibited by 
ThOA Baxter, Eeq., Oakfleld, Morecambe (gr., Mr. 
R, Roberts), at the meeting ot (he Hoyal Horticnl- 
tnral Society, March 13, aa 0. crispnm Surprise, the 
name being afterwards ohanged to 0. 0. Oakfield Sun- 
rise, as it was fonnd that the former name had been 
prerionaly need. The whole arrangement of the 
flower and its oolonring eeem to indicate abnonnal 



NOTES ON SOME PHASES IN 
TOMATO CULTIVATION. 

(CoiirlK.fc.(/rc™ip, IW.) 

Ma^ckinu. — This important itrm in the cnlti- 
vation ot the Tomato 1 do not think has reoeived 
among growers tor market the earetnl attention it 
deaervea. After so many years' experience io tbe 
cultivation of tbe plant on a large scale, it is 
astonishing to find at the present time so many 
of the eiceesive nse of cmde, nnpnrified 
which too often produce the most disas- 
trons reanlts. On tbe Snssex littoral, where 
probably there are more Tomatoa produced than 



in any other oonnty of England, the soil, gene- 
rally speaking, is a deep, noctnons lotim, requiring 
but little manure for any crop, and least of alt 
that of the Tomato ; and yet we find at the present 
time not a tew market grewera actually using orudtt 
manure treih from the Loudon st&bles in their 
Tomato-hooses at the rate of from 80 to 90 tons 
per acre, and subsequently eiprening wonder and 
fnrprise when a ooaree, rank growth is the result, 
fre([uently accompanied by diseaae, and by the 
plants' refasal to " set," what is called locally the 
bottom tnisses, which are always the beavieit and 
bast when obtained nnder good cultivation. 

As a matter ot fact, the Tomito-plant is ex- 
tremely fastidious in the wsy of food, and impatient 
ot any msnnre of a crude or unpuriGed nature, 
showing it* dislike to such a form of nutrition by 
an unnatural growth, the shedding ot its flowen on 
the lower nodes, and the went ot power to resist 
disease in its various forms. Beeides aU this, when 
too mncb manure is applied, the fmit is wanting ia 
that firmness and delicate flavour so much prised. 
Rather would I retrain from giving manare ot any 
kind in the cnltivation of the Tomato plant than I 
wonld apply that, even in small qnantitieB, of > 
fonl and offensive natnn, as I have frequently sent 

In snpport of my position, I may state that \ 
oould name a grower of the Tomato plant under 
glass in Sussex who, to my certain knowledge, ha* 
tor the paat seven yeare grown very fine oropa of 
fmit in the same houses without any renewal of 
Boil whatever, with very little manure, and abso- 
lutely without disease of any kind in the plauCe ; 
the latt«r fact being, I am ooavinoed, due to hi« 
system of cultivation, which may be desoiibed 
briefly as follows :— Tbe ground is simply forked 
over in tbe usual way (not trenched), after » 
thin coating of spent Mnshroom-manure and 
some well, sweetened road-grit has been spread 
over tbe surface. The plant* from 48 -sized 
pots are planted, watering, and the renioval of 
aucken ii attended to, and nothing more is done 
till tbe plants eat their "bottom trOBaes" which 
invariably happens nnder the above treatmenL 
When the truit obtains a goodly sixe, and faint 
indications of ripening set in, then, and not till 
then, liquid manure of some kind is applied as » 
stimulant, moderately, and not oftener than once 
in eight days. Tbig may take tbe form of liquid 
from the soaking of animal manures, aoot-water, or 
artifloial stimulants, Canary Island guano b«og ■ 
favourite. In the instance mentioned I have, for the 
past seven seasons, bad personal opportnnitiee ot 
seeing the exoellent results ot the above mode of 
cultivation, the crops of fruit being all that oould 
possibly be deeir«d. 

There are very many cultivators, I am aware, 
who utterly ignore spent Mnahroom-manure as s 
fertiliser, and who would rather pay high prioea 
for the crude and unpurified material than oie one 
particle of it. Vet in tbe eame breath that they 
inform yon it is ot no utility whatever in general 
cultivation, they are careful to add that it is 
" very good for potting purpoeca. " I oonteai that 
it has always puzzled me to flnd out why it should 
be such an excellent thing for pot plants, and the 
reverse for Cabbages and Cauliflowers. I onoe 
mined a crop of outdoor Tomatoe by giving the 
plants aa overdose of Mushroom -man ore, the reenlt 
being any quantity ot leavea and atom, bnt very 
little fruit. 1 have grown Celery ot exoellent oize 
and qual)^, and indeed many other kioda of 
vegetables with nothing but spent Mushroom- 
On lighter aoila than what I might term the - 
Tomato sone of Sussex, more manure may be need 
with poesible advantage, but even on tbe lightest 
soils I wonld not noommend the use ot heavy 
dressings before digging and planting. 

RipRMNO OF Partly Coloprbd and Grbkk 

Fruit is Latb Autumn. 

Lobs, to ■ considerable extent, is frequently 

Incurred by tbe refusal ot green fmit to oolonr and 

ripen on the plants in laU autumn, and not in- 
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€req«eiitly the plants are completely denuded of 
leaves with the object of exposing the fruit to the 
Tays of the sun, and thus assist Nature in bringing 
the fruit to maturity. The more oommon method, 
liowever, is to strip the plants of all fruit, green 
and partly coloured alike, and expose them to the 
€unlight itt shallow trays in houses dose under the 
glass. The average English summer, be it ever so 
fine, comes to an abrupt and sudden termination, 
and the grower anxious to save as much of his crop 
as possible, adopts one or other of the two methods 
named above. Both these methods are, I venture 
to think, faulty and tend to shrivelling, thickening 
of the skin, and general unwholesomenees of the 
fruit. 

Although counter to the generally accepted 
theory that sunlight is absolutely necessary to the 
ripening of most kinds of fruits, my experience 
t^tohes me that the best way to ripen immature 
Tomatos is, after gathering, to keep them altogether 
in the dark, in trays, in some warm and comfort- 
able position where the day and night temperature 
is, as near as possible, equal. By this treatment 
they will be found to ripen quicker, obtain a 
better colour, and the loss of nutritive qualities is 
reduced to a minimum. Even in an ordinary way, 
•during summer, immature Tomatos will be found 
to develop, after gathering, a much plumper and 
richer appearance if kept absolutely in the dark, 
than when exposed to the rays of the sun. In 
4ate autumn and early winter [it is simply foolish 
to expect the immature fruit to develop any degree 
•of wholesome ripeness if exposed in trays on shelves 
olose to the glass, with a house-temperature 
•ranging perhaps between 20"* and 30*". It may be 
urged that heat could easUy be applied during the 
night or in oold weather, but tUs, I have found, 
•does not compensate for the damage done by 
exposure to sunlight, which seems to me to eat all 
.goodness out of the fruit. 

In late autunm, when nnheated Tomato-houses 
are not urgently required for other purposes, I 
have found it an even better plan than the above 
to allow, as cool, dondy weather approaches^ 
instead of pulling up the plants, the laterals to 
"run." In a short time the glass will be quite 
obscured with a dense mass of foliage, quite 
capable of keeping out several degrees of frost, 
and maintaining a more equable temperature in 
the house. Ripening under these conditions will 
'be found to go on far into the winter, slowly, it is 
true, but steadily, and without the loss in the 
fruit of those qualities so essential to its whde- 
someness. 

With reference to the ripening of fruit in the 
dark, I may be allowed to mention rather a curious 
fact with regard to the ripening of the Banana- 
fruit by the natives of India. They never allow 
the fruit to ripen on the plant, but invariably cut 
the bunches in a fully'developed but perfectly 
green state, and then suspend them, not out-of- 
doors in the sunshine, but in the shade and 
darkness of their verandahs and rooms, where 
they develop a rich colour and iioe flavour. He- 
.moving wholesale the leaves of the Tomato-plant 
in all stages of its growth, although not so much 
practiced now as some few years ago, with a view 
of accelerating the ripening of the fruit by exposure, 
is, I think, a fatal mistake, superinducing disease, 
robbing the plant of its lungs, and retarding 
instead of hastening the ripening of the fruit. 

Pruning. 

This is a very simple process, consisting merely 
in topping and removing side-shoots or sudcers. 
In high-roofed Tomato-houses, I think that the 
plants are frequently allowed to attain too great a 
height, which results in a large quantity of fruit 
being found, when the late autumn arrives, on the 
tops of the stems, about the size of marbles, which 
by no treatment can be induced to swell and ripen, 
and which have only served the purpose of robbing 
the more developed fruit lower down of nourish- 
ment they ought to have bad. 

As to whether the plants should be allowed to 



develop two or more fruiting shoots, or kept to a 
single stem, I consider this question has been dearly 
and finally answered by Mr. E. H. Jenkins, on 
p. 196 of the OardeTMTB^ Chronicle, and I think it 
applies to outdoor as well as indoor cultivation. 
In outdoor culture, I cannot hdp thinking that it 
is a mistake attempting to get a large crop by 
allowing the plants to attain too great a height ; 
rather would I be content with two bunches per 
plant than run the risk of retarding ripening by 
allowing three or four to remain. 

In oondusion, I would beg to offer the following 
items of advice to beginners in the art of Tomato- 
growing in the open : — 

1. Beware of an overdose of manure, especially 
if unpurified. 

2. Plant nothing but strong plants, and as early 
as possible. 

3. Keep the plants to one stem, and be content 
with not more than two or three bunches of fruit 
to a plant. 

4. On no account remove the leaves from the 
plants durini( any stage of their growth. 

5. Plant at wide distanoes apart, so as to admit 
plenty of air and light. /. Lowrie, 



The Week's Work, 



THB OBCEOD HOXTSES. 

By W. H. Tofwo, Orchid Growsr to Sir FasDaaicK Wiqam, 
Bart., Olars lAwn, Bast Sheen, S.W. 

Re-poUing CaUleyaa, — No operation in the culti- 
vation of Orchids needs to be performed with 
greater skill than the re-potting of established 
Cattleyas. The removal of the plants from the old 
recentades is a work of extreme difficulty, owing 
to tne dinging character of the roots ; and in 
cases where it is desirable to transfer the plants to 
receptades of lesser capadty, the difficulty is in- 
creased. I believe that the operation may be done 
advantageously in winter or summer, but a time 
should he chosen when new roots are about to be 
made from the base of the last-made pseudo-bulbs. 

SuUable Receptades are numerous and varied in 
shape and substance, but ordinary pots, pans, and 
teak-wood baskets, I consider can be used with 
great success. Baskets, whether of the pot or 
ordinary shape, give the best results until the 

Slants have spread beyond their limit. Thereafter 
iffiottlties arise which it is not easy to overcome, for 
the roots of the plants, and the bars of the basket, 
have become united, that to extract the plant 
without serious damage resulting, is an utter im- 
possibility, and to insert the basket bodily into 
another one of larger size is very unwise. Therefore, 
I prefer earthenware pots or pans, which may be 
broken, and some of the pieces removed beiore 
inserting the remainder in a new one. The old 
receptacles in this case become an aid to drainage. 
Receptades that need a considerable amount of 
rooting material should be provided with perfora* 
tions at the side near the base to admit air, and 
allow of the rapid exit of water. One of the best 

fans that has come under my notice is " Sander's 
'erfect Orchid-pan," the base of which is like that 
of a champagne-bottle, with numerous apertures. 
These do not need a large quantity of drainage 
material, and are light for suspending. 

Potting MateriaL — Although various so-called 
substitutes for Orchid-peat have been tried, I know 
of none that is an un(^ualified success in England, 
and except as an experiment, nothing but peat and 
sphagnum-moss should be used as a rooting medium, 
beyond the necessary drainage material. The peat 
should be freed from most of the thick rhizomes of 
bracken, and from as much of the fine particles as will 
pass through a fine mesh sieve. The rhizomes may 
be worked m immediately above the drainage in the 
case of large specimens, but none should protrude 
through the surface, as they would give an untidy 
appearance. Use two ps[rts of peat to one of 
sphaffuum-moss. For small plants the ingredients 
may oe mixed before use, but for others they are best 
usea separately, so that the peat nwy remain as 
lumpy as is necessary. 

How to Pot, — Allow the plants to become dry, so 
that the old material may be picked out readily, 
and that their condition may be known when 
completed. Remove as much of the old material 



as possible, crack the pot where no adhering roots 
are present outside, and remove a piece here and 
there, and so insert the ball in a new receptacle, 
that the growing base is raised wdl above the pot. 
Insert suffident crocks in an upright position to 
fill the desired space, and pack in the peat and 
sphagnum-moss to the depth of an inch and a half. 

Sybieqwent trtoUment, — Afford water sparin^^lv' 
until new roots have pushed well into the material. 
At this season, and aU through the summer, shade 
and atmospheric moisture should be increased for a 
short time after this operation. 

F&UITS UNDER OUkSB. 

Bj J. BoBBRTs, Gardener to the Doke of Portland, Welbeck 

Abbef , Worksop. 

Vine8,~'In the earliest house, where the Vines 
have reached full-leaf development, and the fruit 
has been thinned, liberal applications of liquid- 
manure will be needed, and any approach to dry- 
ness at the roots must be carefully avoided, as 
ill-nouriihed Vines become liable to red-spider, 
scorching, shanking, ko. Maintain equable atmo- 
spheric moisture by damping down the surfaces in 
the house at sunrise, and in early afternoon, or 
closing time. At sunset the top ventilators may 
be opened 1 inch for the night. Houses containing 
Vines at the flowering stage may now be k^t 65* 
at night and 7(r bv day, and be given slight venti- 
lation day and night until the setting is completed. 
Muscat varieties will require a temperature 5*" 
higher than these figures. The flowers should be 
carefully fertilised Aout mid day, first removinjg 
any capsules that adhere to the stigmas, which is 
very common in the variety Canon Hall Muscat. 
Vines tiiat have just reached the thinning stage 
should be given early and daily attention, thinning 
first the earliest bunches, and followiuff them 
up to a finish. Large and unshapdy buuches 
shoidd be trimmed into good shape before 
the berries have weighed them down. Such 
pruning of the ugly shoulders, Ac., will be amply 
repaid in finer berries, and a more uniform excd- 
lenoe throughout the house. Later houses, in 
which the Vines are just breaking, wiU require 
attention to disbuddina, but this should not be 
done very liberally, nntu it can be dedded which 
will nuke the finest bunches. Syringe the rods 
twice a day, and keep a senial atmosphere. If the 
house be occasionally cuunped down with dear 
soot- water, this will give off a little ammonia, 
which will benefit the younff ffrowth. A night 
temperatere of 50*" to 55 , and 6(r by day, with an 
increase of lU* from sun-heat, will be sufficient. 
Let the Vines be ventilated freely by day when 
the weather is favourable. Where the roots of late 
Vines are in outside borders, these should be given 
a liberal dressinj; of bone-meal, burnt-ash, and 
nitrate of soda, forking the whole lightly into the 
border, covering the whole with fresh stable-dung. I 



THX FLOWK& OASBEV. 

By J. Bkkbow, Gardener to the Bari of Doheeter, Abbotsbory 

GMtle, Doraet 

Delayed Operations. — In many parts the wet 
state of the soil has hindered the work in the 
flower-garden, but the potting up bedding plants, 
cleaning of pots, pans, boxes, ac, the prepara- 
tion of flower-stakes, and the needful propagation 
of plants, will have received timdy attention. 
Advantage should be taken of fine weather for 

getting on with out-M-doors work, such as that of 
nishing the pointing over of the soil of the 
shrubberies. [Never dig the land deeply. Ed.] 
Shrubs may still be planted, and in the case of 
deddnous spedes there should be no delay in doine 
this. To delay planting, excepting in the case A 
Hollies and Conifers, is to invite much labour and 
expense in the matters of syringing the heads, and 
affording water to the roots during the summer 
months. Let everythins newly planted be securdy 
fastened to stakes, or by means of guying- wires ; 
and the space, often to be found after wind-rocking 
round the bases of the stems, filled up firmly with 
heavy loam. 

Spring Bedding Plants and Bulbs, — All the 
spring flowers will benefit if the surface of the beds 
\^ ligntly hoed, or stirred with a handfork, taking 
care in doing it not to injure the roots, but using 
a new rake instead if there is any risk of this 
occurring. Plants of the Carnation, Wallflower, 
Myosotis, Silene, Viola, and alpine Auricula, should 
first have the soil pressed firmly around them by the 
hand in order to prevent loss of plants, and the con- 
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Mqaent diitigDrement of the b«d>. If tba loil is 
not rich ID plant food, ipply boDe-meal, or aome of 
tho Mt-called ffQuioa, ivtiicli >r* quicker ia ution 
tluui boaB-mekl befon tbe bedi are hoed. After 
the faoeing, &c., ii fiaufaed, let the loil be mftde 
•mooth anti level with ao iron rake. 

The Trimming of Icy.— Ivj oaviiX\a and trelliiea 
may now be lafely cat back leTeroly with a aickle, or 
in tbs caae oF Ivy that baa not been pruned for eome 
yean, the a^cofeur may be raqnired. Tbe fon- 
right ahooto ahoald be cut back cloae to the old 
ttenu and branchea. If Ivy branches have 
broken away from a wall, atrong wall-books 
•honld be freely nied in refiling them to it. By 

nning at tbia date, only a suirt period elapsea 
ire new growth coven the naked bntncbes. 
Specimen Ivies grown aa bosbea or standards, and 
that growing over tbe stamps of treea ahonld also 
oome in for a oarefnl praning, misplaced shoota 
beiM cnt back to a point where the wound ia 
hidden by the foliage. 

TVony (Tuiftirr.— The ahrabby apeeies ahonld 
now be planted, if sood floral raaulta be looked for in 
the current year. Herbaoeous species and varietiea 
Deed a rich soil deeply dog, go as to ensure the 
neceaaary vigour. The plants sacceed in strong 
fibrons-loam well enriched with decayed oow^nng. 
pKoniea have an advantage over many otber apeoiea 
of planta, in that they will thrive and blossom 
in partial abade. Henca they may have plots 
allotted to tbem in out-of-the-way plaoee, and ahady 
parts of the ahmbbery or the sanlen woodland. In 
•uch places the atatjoos ahonld be roomy, and free 
from tbe roots of timber treea and big ahmba. If 
a tucoeesion of flowers be required, let tbem be 

Slanted 3 feet apart, and cover the groand with 
[egaseaoordata edged with Cerastian tomentoaum ; 
or plaot tbe cormi of Gladiolua, marking the site 
of eaoli Pieony aod Oladiolui, and thus ptevent tbe 
orowna being injured when the aoil ia hoed. 



THE HAADT TBUIT OAADEN. 

Br A. Wi&D, OardsssT. Stoka BdlUi Fuk. Herefurd. 

Orafiing may be commenoed in the warmer parte 
of the country, as the sap haa now become active. 
Tbe practice of grafting ia a ready meana of effect- 
iog quick propagation of any particular or new 
variety of tbe Apple, Pear, Plum, or Cherry, 
although in the two last-named cases budding ia 
now more largely employed. Some varieties of 
Pcan need to be worked a second time, as they do 
not succeed perfectly when first grafted upon either 
Pearor Qninceetook. Strong-growing Pears, sneb aa 
Benrr^ Baobelier, B. Bote, or B. d'Amanlis, form the 
beat atocka with which to experiment in reapect to 
the double grafting of Pears ; and apeaking from 
fMrsooal experience, their adoption retnlta in a vatt 
improvement both in growth and in the flavoor of 
the fruit. OrattiDg ia also of the greatest ntility 
in conntiy distriota for oonrerting orohard-treea 
that prodaoe worthleaa crops of fruit, or whioh bear 
but indifferently, into more profitable specimens in 
a comparatively abort apace of time. If such trees 
aro healthy and vigorous, regnJting them with tbe 
bert aorta i* more profitable tban cutting them down 
would be, aa they are capable of bearing orops in a 
vary mnch shorter time. 

VarktUs to GrafL—U it is intended to cultivate 
fruit for the market, only sciona from auch varie- 
ties aa are known to succeed in tbe district should 
be made nse of. Sncb varietiea aa Lord Snffield, 
Lord Grosvenor, E^klinviUe, King of the Pippins, 
Lord Darby, Cox's Pomona, L«dy Henniker, W«l- 
lington, Tyler's Kernel, Warner's King, Woroeater 
Pearmsin, Stirling Castle, and New Northern 
Greemng luccecd in moat fruit-growing districts. 
They are all free croppers, and the fruita sell rmdily. 
Blenheim Orangeis a longer time before cominginto 
bearing, but once eatabliahed it beara well. Such 
attractive varietiea a« Oaseoigne'a Seedling, Bean- 
man's Beinette, Peaa^ood'a Nonsnch, and othen, 
may be increased in situations where they succeed, 
aa the fruits command good prices. For a private 

garden moat at the choi ' 

molnded. 



should be 



Prtptxraliont for tkt HVit.— Wheretberearebut 
a few atocka to be grafted, olay may be employed 
for excluding air and moisture from tbe aciona : 
but otherwise grafting- wai will be the best material 
to use, as tbia not only effectually encloses the 
scion, but needs no after attentioo. GrafUng-wai 
can bo bought ready for use, or it may he made at 
borne, the latter being the cheapest course if a 
arge quanti^ ia required. If clay ia to be used 



it ahould be well kneaded beforehand, and a little 
chaff mixed with it, which, in a measure, will 
provent the clay from cracking and falling off. 
Until required for use the clay should be kept 
covered up Ui prevent it becoming dry. Just before 
actnalgraiting begins, the stocka and trees should be 
cut back to where it is desired to insert the scions. 



lad should follow to perform the olaying or 
waxing aa tbe case may be. 

Mtlhod' of grafting. — Whip-grafting ia the 
method generally adopted in gardeng, and crown 
and wedge- grafting for orchard .trees. There are 
lUao Mveral other metboda which tbe exigenoiea of 
apace will not permit me to describe here. A sharp 
knife is needed for preparing both scions and 
stocka, and whichever method of grafting be 
adopted, it ahonld be done expeditionsly, and care 



taken to aee that the bark of the soion and that of 
the stock correspond, at leaet, on one aide, as 
future snooesa will depend entirely on the obear- 
vauce of these mlea. 



THE KITOHEir OA&DSH. 



Poial<u.~For affording an early anpply, aome 
aeta of early cropping varietiea may now be planted 
on warm borders, the aoil of which waa dug or 
baatard- trenched two months or loneer ago. In 
planiiog tbe border, deep drilla shouldbe drawn at 
2 feet apart, the sets being dropped at a distance of 
1 foot apart, and about 6 inches below the ground- 
level, the drills being fiUed in with the feet or a 
broad draw-hoe. The seta are beat when of middle 
size, and with the eyea just pushing forth. Veitch's 
Early Aahleaf, Ringleader, and Shirpe'a Victor are 
exoelleot earliea, of a dwarf and compact atyle of 

Potato) in framta, — If tbe lope are strong, and 
they have reached nearly to the glass-lights, earth- 
ing up may be carried ont, but as the roots are 
near to tbe surface of the beda, it ia prudent to add 
more soil to tbe bed than to mould up with what 



leaf-mould. This done, the haulm should be 
preaaed down, and the bed affbrded a light 
aprinkling of water, which may be repeated 
occasionally. 

^fvor.Vi'nf.— Inmost aoilsit is advisable to make 
a new plantation of tbia pot-herb once in three 



yean. The plot to be planted, which shontd 
be in good heart and not recently manured, 
should be trencbud 2 spits deep, and whes 
in workable condition it should be levelled 
with the spade and flnished off with the rakft- 
A part of tne old Mint-bed ahonld then be dug up, 
and strong shoota with roota attached taken whtcb 
should be dibbled. in about 1 foot apart. If the 
weather be dry at the time of planting, water 
should be affonled, and its nre continued till tb» 
plants are eatabliahed. Tbe old bed of Mint should 
not be destroyed till tbe new one baa become 

CInctive. A Mintrbed two yean old will be 
efited by an application of tine, rich mould to- 
tbe surface. 

Tarragon. — This plsjit rarely survives a very 
hard winter nnleas pbmted under fruit-trees, and 
it always exhausts tbe soil quickly, requiring to b» 
replanted almost annually. The roots should ba 
lifted before winter aeta in, and boxed or otberwias 
proteoted, and late io February thcae roots ahonld 
be placed in cold frames, and when strong onttinn 
are obtainable, theee should be taken and atmcE. 
nnder hand-Ughta. When the cuttinga are wall 
rooted, plant them ont in rows IS inchea apart ia 
soil that has not been recently manurwl, but 
whioh is well drained, and of a light nature. Sinn, 
being partial to the young shoota, muat be sought 
out and killed. There are two kinds of Tarragon, 
the one with tall coarse growth and narrow leaves, 
the other of dwarfer growth, with fewer leavea and 
a more aromatic flavour. 

Btiau, French. — A sowing ahould now be made 
to sueoeed those under pot-calture. Disused hot* 
bed frames may be utilised after removing the old 
soil, &c., and affording instead a compost consisting 
of equal parts of loam, leaf-mould, old mortar 
rubbish, and come half-inch bones, to a depth of 
G inchea, and brought up to about 14 inches from 
tbe glass. Tbe frame gbould bo kept close till th« 
fresh soil ia warmed ihroiighcut, when the aeed 
may be aown (dibbled) 12 mchea apart, 2 inohe* 
deep, leaving IS inchea between each row. Cana- 
dian Wander ia a good variety for frame cnltnra. 

PLANTS imsEB azjua. 

BvT. Bdwibdh. Fonnun, Roral Plsnt Oardeni, Prognon. 
Begrmiat with Fibroui Roott. — As soon as flower- 
ing is peat, the repotting and raieing of a sl«ck of 
plants for winter-dowering should receive atten- 
tion. Planta of B. manicata, if not too large, 
should be repotted, uaiog aa a potting compoet 
fibrous loam two parta, and leaf-mould one part, 
and enough sand to give porosity, continuing 
to grow tbe plant in heat. If the nomberof planta 
of this species is to be increased, cuttinga may be 
taken at this aeaion, these making nioe planta in 
one seaaon. For ordinary purposes of decoration, 
5-iach pota are sufficiently large. Select medium- 
sized shoots, about 4 inobes in length, remove two- 
or three of the lower leavee, and cut acroas below 
a joint with a aharp knife, taking oare not to bruiae 
tbe stem or leaves. B. hydroootylifolia ahould be 
propagated annually by meana of rooted portion* 
of the rhizomes, or from atem cuttings. When' 
they have filled tbe small pota in which the cuttings 
wera placed singly, repot tbem in 9 inch pota, and 
at this potting make use of some strong loam in the- 
oompost. When well eetablished, place tbe plant* 
in warm pita from which the artificuU heat ia abut 
off in Jiuy, August, and September. B. nitida 
should be stmck from cuttings annually, and afforded 
a like treatment to tbe prei^ing apeciea. If a anit- 
able plaoe on the wall of a plant-stove oan be found 
tbem, the planta will, it planted in a border, 
fumiah qnsntitiea of ftowen for cutting purpoaea. 
B- inaignis, B. Eaageana, B, Knowaleyana, and B. 
Weltonienais, require a lighter compost than the 
foregoing, and to be placed finally in pots not 
larger than 48'b and 32'a. No time ahonld be la«t 
in putting in leaves or cuttings — leaves bv prefer- 
ence of B. CIcire de Tjorraine, while fresh ; if 
deferred, the leaves do not root so readily. The 
cutting-pans or pots should be filled with a 
mixture of equal parts, peat, aand, and chopped 
«ph*gnnm-moe* ; which should be afforded water, 
and the cuttinga placed edgeways about an inch 
apart, so that the leaves rest upon the aoil. The 

Ks, &o., ahoald be ptnnged to the rim in a hol- 
- frame, and the syringe frequently applied 
lightly over tbe foliage. Tbis variety likes a plaoe 
on a abelf in the hott«r part of the atove. It» 
habit and freedom to flower lit it admirably for 
plaotiog in baogiog basket a. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 



ADVEfmSEMENTB should hm aont to tho PUBUSHER. 

i-ottera for Publication, m wiU cw tp^e^mtm mad pkmd for 
warning, tktmid U addrmid to th€ EDITOR; 41, Welling, 
ton StrMt, CoYont Qarden, London. Comm m n i oa H ont 

MkOfuUL ho W M TI' M OM OVI WDM OHLT OF TH« PAPCK, 

•Ml w Mriy iift tiU «peik w fMnAIt, and duly tignod by 
tiUwHItr. ^dcHiw^Mcfi^iialitft Witt MOlbtpriMtfd, bill 
lafpt w a gnoronlM <tr0ood^i4<4. 

7%« Xditor doef iiot««dMia]Bi lopoy /br any ooNtHbidionf , 
or lo rvliim wmiMd oommmmiooMomo or iOnutroMfmt, vidtu 
hijf tptelol flmM^MMHt. 

MowspopoTB.— ^TorrHpondtnff nwdi wy iMwqMqMrf momM bt 
O0r0rf to Mark Iko p am gr tifh t A«y widk tiU Xditor to om. 



APPOINTMENTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 



TUBSDAY. Mabch 27 { ^^^5^**=^*^ ^^^^^^ '» ^'^' 

8ALEa 

MONDAY, Mar. 20.— Boms, OreenhooM PUnts, CaroAtions, 

Hardy Perennials, Ac., at Protlieroe & Morr^ Booms. 
WEDNESDAY, Mar. 28.— Japanese Lilies, Ornamental and 

Decorative Plants, Suineas, Roses, Herbooeoos Plants, 

Ac, at Protheroe h Morris* Rooms. 
THURSDAY, Mail 29.— Clearance Sale of Glass Erections, 

Piping, Roses, Fmit Stock, and other Stock and Sundries. 

By Older of the ezecntrlx of the late Lord Penzance, by 

Protheroe & Morris. 
FRIDAY, Mar. 80.— Imported and Established Orchids, at 

Protheroe A Morris* Booms. 



Atokaoi Tbmpxratubi for the ensoing week, deduced ftom 
Obserrations of Forty-three Tears, at Ohiswick.~il*5^. 

▲CTUAI. TXMFCBATDaCB :— 

LoxDOH.— Marcfc 21 (0 p.m.) : Max. 4{P ; Min. 88"*. 

March 22.— Cold wind ; doU. 
Peovimcbs.— AfarcA 21 (0 p.m.): Max. 4T*, Cornwall and 

a Ireland ; Min., 38*, N.E. Scotland. 



No more remarkable sight, in its 

^rass^Limd.**' ^*y» ^^'^ ^ "^^^ *^^""^ *^® experi- 
mental grass-plots at Rothamsted 

a little before the hay is cut. Band after band 
of varied colours — shades of green, blue, and 
jellow are presented, according to the nature 
and amount of the manure employed, and in 
response to the character of the season. For 
forty-four years these experiments have been 
carried out on iL uniform plan, about seven acres 
of ground being devoted to the purpose. Hun- 
dreds of chemical analyses of the ash of the 
plants, more or less complete, have been made, 
together with similar analyses of the soil at 
varying depths. As it was soon observed that 
the plant-population of the plots varied greatly 
according to the nature of the manure em- 
ployed, botanical censuses of each plot were 
taken, some partial, others as complete as they 
could be made, every little fragment of grass, 
or leguminous plant, or whatever it might be, 
being picked out of a carefully-prepared sample, 
so that it became possible not only to count the 
number of species, but also to determine the 
proportion in which each species existed on each 
plot. The records of so vast a series of expe- 
riments are necessarily extremely voluminous, 
but Sir John Lawes and Sir Henry Gilbert, 
nothing daunted by what other people would 
think overwhelming, are engaged in tabulating 
the results, summarising them and drawing 
inferences from them. 

The agricultural results were dealt with in 
1879, the botanical results in 1880, and now we 
have in the Philosophical Transactions of the 
Royal Society, vol. 192 (1900), p. 139, the first 
part of the chemical results. The chemical 
comi>osition of the ash is found, as might have 
been anticipated, to depend not only on the 
soil and its contents, but notably on the nature 
and proportion of the plants growing on the 
plots. The details and tables are much too 
extensive to be properly discussed here. There 
are, however, certain points of great interest to 
cultivators generally to which we may make 



passing allusion. In the unmanured plots the 
number of species is much the greatest (about 
forty-eight), the struggle for life is greatest, 
and there is no marked predominance of one 
family of plants over another. 

Under the influence of various manures some 
species are driven out more or less completely, 
and the others, no longer subjected to such 
severe competition, attain the upper hand. 
Thus, in some of the plots wiiere nitrogenous- 
manures and mineral-manures are used in com- 
bination, the number of species is reduced to 
nineteen, or even fifteen, but in all these cases 
the percentage of grassy herbage is very high, 
in one case over ninety-six per cent, of grassy 
herbage was noted, while the leguminous and 
weedy herbage was actually and proportionately 
diminished. 

The condition of the plant is also greatly 
affected — under the influence of some manures 
a great relative tendency to the formation of 
woody stem and toward the early ripening of 
the seed is observable, whilst in others it is 
the foliage which is specially encouraged. The 
influence of season is shown in the case of Wheat. 
It is shown that the composition of the grain 
may vary much more when grown in different 
seasons with the same manure than when grown 
under the influence of very different manures 
in the same season. '*The composition of the 
entire plant reflects, more or less closely, the 
supplies at its command, but the final product 
— the seed — has a fairly uniform composition, 
while the composition of the straw varies, within 
wide limits, according to the supply.*' 

Nitrogenous-manures greatly increase the 
actual and proportionate amounts of the grasses, 
and if used in excessive quantities, the herbage 
will be characteristically leafy, and of an 
abnormally dark green colour, there being an 
abnormally high proportion of nitrogen in the 
dry substance. If, with the nitrogen, a plen- 
tiful supply of mineral constituents, especially 
potash, be afforded, the herbage will develop 
much stem, and show much tendency to flower- 
ing, seeding, and ripening. 

Turning to the result of the analyses of the 
separated gramineous, leguminous, and mis- 
cellaneous herbage, we are told that the ash of 
the grasses contains much silica, comparatively 
little lime, much potash, and but little carbonic 
acid. The leguminous herbage contains scarcely 
any silica, much lime, relatively little potash, 
but a large amount of carbonic acid, representing 
probably some more complex organic acid 
destroyed in burning the ash. The mis- 
cellaneous weedy herbage contains little silica, 
lime, or potash, but a considerable amount of 
carbonic acid. 

Potash and some other bases, whose office is 
not definitely known, are not only concerned in 
the formation of carbo-hydrates (starch, &c.), 
but they are carriers of nitric acid, so that a 
large proportion of the nitrogen of plants is 
derived from nitrates. Here we must leave the 
subject for the present, referring the reader to 
the original paper for details and inferences, 
for which we cannot now afford further space. 

We have said enough to show how greatly 
these researches bear on the cultivation of 
plants, and the application of appropriate 
manures in suitable quantities. 



Plant Names '^^^ following letter from the 
Director of the Royal Qardens, 
Kew, relating to the List referred to in our last 
issue, will be read with great interest : — 

*' I am glad to find that the Gardeners' 
Oironicle confirms my belief that the piiblica- 



tion of a synoptic list of the published names 
of garden plants will be acceptable to the 
horticultural world. Its preparation was 
prompted in the first instance by our own 
necessities. Those who now have the oppor- 
tunity of using it have to thank the Govern- 
ment for enabling me to place it at their 
disposal. As it has been received so sym- 
pathetically, I should like to give a few 
explanations. 

1. I regret that it could not be issued at a 
cheaper price ; but I need hardly say that there 
is no money in it. The Stationery Office 
inform me that the printing was expensive, 
as it was unusual work for €k>vemment printers. 
The price charged merely covers the cost of 
paper and printing. 

2. The work of compilation has been done 
at odd times by the staff of my office. It may 
be interesting to mention that the tedious work 
of sorting the slips, which were of course far 
more numerous than the names, was done during 
a spell of bad weather by our women gardeners. 

3. The list has no pretention to any scientific 
value ; it is a mere index to garden literature. 
Everyone who has attempted to study a group 
of plants, either in the study or the garden, 
was liable to be haunted by floating names 
not readUy to be run down. The search for 
the original publication of these is usually exas- 
perating. The list only proposes to spare the 
strain on the temper. 

4. I have been asked why authorities and 
dates are omitted. I can only say that I reluc- 
tantly arrived at the conclusion that this was 
inevitable. The vast bulk of the names of 
garden plants are published anonymously. To 
merely repeat the word "Hort.'' some thou- 
sands of times would probably have resulted in 
the printers throwing up the job. To attempt 
to attribute the names by conjecture to indi- 
viduals would have required an amount of 
detailed research which it was evident would 
strangle the whole project even if we could 
have spared the time. The same difficulty, 
though in a less degree, applied to dates. 

Half a loaf is better than no bread. The 
first citation will put anyone who wants to 
trace the history of a plant on the track ; and 
that is the most under the circumstances that 
we could do. 

5. We have preserved at Kew, where it 
fills one side of a room in our very limited 
space, the original manuscript of the Index 
Kewensis. This contains a great deal of matter 
which it was not possible to publish, or that 
truly '* monumental" work would have ex- 
ceeded all practicable boimds. The manuscript 
is, at any rate, available for those who carry on 
botanical research at Kew. But I should be 
very much surprised if it contains any appre- 
ciable number of garden names within the 
limits of the present list which are not included 
in it. W. T, Thisetton-Dyer," 



Royal Horticultural Society.— 

To the Editor o/tfte ** Gardeners* Chronicle.*' 

Royal Horticultural Sooucty, 

117, Victoria Street, S.W. 

" Sir,— Go behalf of the CoonoU of the Royal 

Horticoltoral Society, and in order to allay any 

anxiety that may be felt by the Fellows, 1 shall be 

obliged if you will publish the following statement : — 

** The General Meeting of the Society held on 

February 13, having unanimously adopted the 

proposal of the Council to celebrate the centenary 

of the Society by the removal of the Society's 

gardens from Chiswick to some spot where the 

atmosphere is less charged with smoke, the 
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Conooil b«ve inipected Mveral proposed aitea, 
■nd hftve at leut one itill to iuvettigkta. Tho 
iHuiaoi ii not ons which can bo hurriadly done ) 
M toon aa all thesoggeated aitai have been properly 
«o>i«iderad by the CoanoU, a datiiiita propoaal will 
be duly anbmitted to the Fellow*. 

"W. WiLKfl, See." 

— — The next moetiDg of the Committcea of tba 
Boyal Uortionlttukl Sodety will be held on Tnea- 
d«y, March 27, in tbe Drill Hall, Jamea Street, 
Weatmiiuter, from 1 to6F.li. Aleotnre □n"3oiiM 



Selfe LeoDard, Geo. Faal, Ao. The dieonwion 
after diooer wai od the hardiaeaa of Tea Roaei ; 
it was opened by Mr. Geo. Padl, V.M.H., 
whoee long eiparienoe id the growing of thi* 
beautifnl aeotion enabled him to apeak with 
anlhority. An interesting diaoniaion (in which 
many of the membera joined) followed the reading 
of tbe paper, and aoordial voteofthanka waa given 
to Mr. Paul. The question haa been a good deal 
before the pnblia lately, and it ia hoped that 
Mr. Paul's paper will appear in the Rotariar'i 
Year Book, for 1901. 



peratDra, and in water at a temperatnre of 63* 
Cent., for fiTe minnlei' daration, without being 
injnred, althoagb it ia qnite anfficieot to kill both 
insects and eggs. The adoption ot thia praotioal 
and simple method ia alio recommended for all 
bonght-in Vinea before planting them. 

Horticulture rN the Caucasus. — Some 
four or fire years ago someone drew attentioa here to 
the faot that the Department of Domains for the 
Cancaana had determined to plant an extensive 
tract ot land in the vicinity of Batonm, on tbe 



V VIEW IN TUK OALAFAOOM II 



r c-EBBrs IS pbokike; 



V COMPOeiTA, ETC 



Some of our correepondeata who attend 

the variooe Committee* of the above Society, not- 
withstanding they live in the Midland Conntiosj 
ask how it will be passible for them to come 
to London, cross tbe City, proceed some 20 or 
30 milea into a soDthsm county to a station 
2 milea from the proposed garden, and retnrn the 
same day T We cannot anawer the question, aa we 
have DO snthentic information a* to the proposed 
aite, nor as to its distance fiom any station. 

Horticultural Club.— The nsoal monthly 
dinner and convKTiazione took place on Tuesday, 
the 13th inst., when the cbaic was occupied by 
Key. W. WlLKit, and amniigBt those present were 
Uessrs. Gofton, H. Salmond, Q. Bunyard, A. Rivers, 



H>EMANTHua "Kino Albert."— This is a 
hybrid from H. punioeas by H. Katheiince, raised 
by Herr Jobamnks Nicolai, of Coewig, near 
Dieeden. The oolonred illustration in the March 
number of tbe OaHen Flora shows s fine head of 
scarlet flowers, and tbe plant is much more robust 
than either of its poreuta. A minute description of 
the plant i* given by Dr. Wittma(;k. 

Disinfecting ViNE-curriNaa, etc., AOAinar 
THE Phylloxera. — Eeoent eiperimeots hare 
been carried out in France, according to the Utvat 
HcrtieoU, for the destruction of the Phylloxera 
insect and its egga by pUcing the Viosshoots 
intended for propagation purposes in water having 
a temperature of 40' to uV Ceutigrade (104° to 
122° F.). It has been found that the Vine-ihoots 
can be kept for ten minutes in water at that lem- 



eastern side of the Black Sea, with aucb kinds ot 
Tea sa might be considered snitable for the diatrict. 
and to have tbe work done by experta braught 
from the place of origin. So ancoeaaful has the 
experiment proved that to-day the reports sent to 
the Department are all that conld be dsaired. It 
bad also been determined by the sante Departmant 
to try the cultivation in the province of Tiflis, ot 
Bases brought from Bulgaria. The promise of this 
year's crop is stated to be all that could be desired ; 
the production of last year's crop in oU-of-roae* 
was larger and of greater value commercially than 
that obtained in Bnlgaria — the output of roee- 
water being also found to pay. The plans of the 
Department, would thus appear to have been 
thoroughly matured, and the cultures removed 
from the domain ot apeonlatioa t^i that of absolute 
oertaioly. 
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Apples from Australia, etc.— Messrs. An- 

DKR.SON & Co.. of the Orient R.M.S. Company, have 
received a telegram to the effect that the Ophir 
(due to arrive on April 14) will bring 16,500 boxes 
of Apples ; the two to follow {Britannia and 
Salamis) will bring — ^the former 9600, and the 
latter 12,000 boxes. 

Hybridism in Citrus. -The seeds of Citms 

often contain more than one embryo plant. Lately 
Mr. Webber has shown that in hybrid plants of 
Citrus only one of the embryos shows any trace of 
the pollen-parent, the true hybrid being derived 
from the egg-cell, and all the others by adveutitious 
embryos produced from the nucellar tissue of the 
ovule. 

The Bi-Centenary Exhibition of the 
Sweet Pea at the Crystal Palace.— On the 
occasion of this exhibition, which is arranged to 
take place on July 20 and 21 of the current year, 
Messrs. James Cartek & Co., of High Holbom, 
London, intend, as we learn from a schedule of the 
show now before us, to offer the "Carter Com- 
memorative Champion Cup" to the most meritorious 
. collection of Sweet Peas staged in any of the classes 
, in the schedule of prizes open to professional gar- 
deners and amateur growers only, or in any non- 
competing misoellaneous exhibit. 

The Queen's Shamrock.— On St. Patrick's 

Bay, H. M. The Queen wore a plant of Shamrock, 
presumably Trifolium minus, obtained for her from 
St. Patrick's grave. The Queen subsequently 
directed that this particular root should be planted 
in the Koyal Gardens, Frogmore, an instruction 
. no doubt given because of the origin of this plant, 
as Shanurock is plentiful at Frogmore, as in most 
other places. It is a thrifty plant that flourishes 
in the poorest of soil. The Queen was pleased also 
to accept parcels of Shamrock from Mr. W. Baylor 
Hartland, Seedsman, Cork, and the acceptance 
, has been notified to Mr. Hartlai^d by her private 
. secretary. From the same gentleman, the Secretary 
of State for War has accepted 1,000 packets of 
seed of the plant, which the Secretary states will 
be despatched to South Africa, and distributed 
among the Irish regiments. 

CoMiNQ Horticultural Shows.— We have 

received the foUowiog schedules of exhibitions to 
be held during the present year :— The Cambridge- 
shire Horticultural Society will hold a sum- 
mer exhibition on June 12 ; and a Chrysanthemum, 
fruit, and vegetable show on November 7 and 8.— 
The Kent County Chrysanthemum and Horti- 
cultural Society will hold their thirteenth annual 
exhibition in the Rink, Blackbeath, on November 1 
and 2.— The Borough of Croydon Chrysanthe- 
mum Show is to take place as early as October 30 
and 31, in the Public Halls, George Street. 

The SURVEYORS' Institution.— The next 

ordinary general meeting will be held in the Lec- 
ture Hall of the Institution, on Monday, March 26, 
1900, when a paper will be read by Mr. J. h! 
Sabw (Professional Associate), entitled "The Inci- 
dence of Imperial and Local Taxation on Rateable 
Property." The chair will be taken at 8 o'clock. 

Country Meeting at Leeds.— It has been 

decided, on the invitation of the Yorkshire Provin- 
cial Committee, to hold the next country meeting 
at Leeds, on April 25 and 26. The first day will 
be devoted to papers and discussion, with a dinner 
in the evening; the second day to excursions to 
variouf places. 

Members who are graduates of any of the 

recognised universities of the United Kingdom are 
requested to intimate the fact to the secretary of 
the Institution, in order that the same may be 
indicated in the next issae of the List of Members. 

Hampstead Heath.— This well-known play- 
ground of Londoners has recently had one more 
charm added to it on the Golder's Hill estate, 
formerly the property of the late Sir Spencer 
Wells. This lovely spot exceeds 30 acres in 



extent, and was secured to the public for some 
£36,000. To achieve the happy result has occupied 
the efforts of a committee originally organised by 
the late Mr. Ernest Hart, and the thanks of 
the community are due to those who have striven 
in and out of season to secure so fine an addition 
to the area of the Heath. The estate is now vested 
in the London County Council, and becomes for 
ever the property of the metropolis. 

During the Sieqe of Kimberley. it is 

reported that Mr. Rhodes made a vegetable 
garden of some 30 acres, in his model village of 
Kenilworth. In s uch a climate as that of South 
Africa, a garden of "this size would, if rainfall were 
sufficient at the time, produce an enormous amount 
of green food, and in making the garden a large 
number of men were enabled to earn sufficient 
money to maintain an existence. 

The New "Code" for Rural EoucJation. 

— We have so many times urged the importance of 
differentiating between town and country in 
matters educational, that we have every reason to 
be pleased at the changes that the *< Code "just 
brought out by the Education Department renders 
possible. Henceforth the course of instruction to 
be given in all elementary schools is to be suitable 
to the circumstances of the children and the neigh- 
bourhood. This means, of course, that in rural 
districts a knowledge of Nature bearing upon the 
culture of plants and the raising of stock will be 
imparted. Except in particular cases, the teacher 
will not be tempted to teach those special subjects 
which will bring him in extra grants in the easiest 
way. The grant will be one technically called " a 
block grant,'* made upon the efficiency of the school 
generally, whatever the subjects taught. Lessons 
on '* common things," which in the country 
obviously will largely be "object-lessons from 
Nature," are to be given in the higher and lower 
standards alike, and a new course of household 
management has been devised for girls. Among 
the subjects on which special grants may stiil be 
obtained are manual instruction and gardening, 
and the school-garden may even yet become 
universal, in spite of the SchoolmaaUr^a sneers at 
the Agricultural Education Committee, and the 
latter, knowing full well that ail its wishes cannot 
be fulfilled at once, *' hails with the greatest satis- 
faction the provisions of the new day-school Code," 
which we might add are due in a great measure to 
the energy displayed in the formation and work of 
that still youthful body. 

The Weather in Ireland.— The weather 
during March has been much better than that of 
February. There has been little rain, but an 
occasional keen wind. On the 17th and 18th there 
was snow, but it soon disappeared. The season 
will probably be a late one, as the principal field 
operations have only been commenced in earnest 
this month, and the planting of Potatos is scarcely 
finished. 

Publications Received.- /-ec<itn» on s<nne of the 

PhysiaU Propcrtie* of Soil, by Robert Warington, M.A., F.R.S. 
(Oxford. Clarendon Press), 1900. This book will be reviewed in 
our columns ItLter on,— CnsaeU'g lUustrtUed HUtory of the Boer 
War, No. 1 (Gassell A Co., Ltd., London, Paris, New York, 
and Melbourne). Ju»t such a record of adventures as boys, 
and some of their elders also, will appreciate. —iSeporf of the 
Institute W. 'yiAimmelp/eiig, January, 19U0. The Institute was 
founded "to further and protect the just interests of the 
business community throughout the civilised world."— Pro^ 
West Virginia Agricultural Station, Morgantown, W. Va , 
BulUtin No. 59, June, 1899.— Whole Com Compared with 
Cttrn'meal for Fattening Hogs, by J. H. Stewart and Horace 
Attwood ; No. Co, June. 189^.— Poultry BxpcrimentB, by J. H. 
Stewart and Horace Attwood ; No. 61, September, 1899.— 
Sheep feeding Kxperinientt, by J. H. Stewart and Horace 
Attwood ; No. 62, October, \8%9.— Study of the Effect of Incan- 
(Usi^ent Gatlight on Flnnt-growtli, by L. C. Ccrbett.— From the 
U.S. Department of Agricultural Division of Soils, Bulletin, 
No. m—CaUilogue of the First 4003 Samples in the Soil 
CollectioK of tht- Division of SoUs^ by Milton Whitney ; and. 
Division of Entomology, Bulletin, No. 22.— Some Miscdlanrous 
Jiesults of the Work of the Division of Entomology^ IV , pre- 
pared under the direction of I^ O. Howard. — Annual Report of 
th t Drpai tmen t of Agriculture, Queensland, for the year 1898-99. 
—Le Mois ScUnii/tqiie, yiAn, UOO (L'brairie, J. B. Ballicre et 
Fils, 19, Rue Hautefeuill-, PatI^).— Mature NoteSf Maich. 



THE VERBENA REVIVAL. 

ThE8e is some promise of the Verbena regaining 
the popularity it has lost during the past fifteen 
yean. Not that it ia my intention to convey the 
impression that it is not to be found in gardens, but 
it has greatly declined in popularity as a florist's 
flower, and good named varieties are by no means 
plentiful HappUy, it some years ago found a con- 
genial home in the nurseries of Messrs. Keynes & 
Co., of Salisbury, who continued to grow a collec- 
tion of varieties, and among these are some of the^ 
varieties which were popular nearly twenty years 
ago, such as Boule de Neige, white ; Crimson King,. 
Eclipse, deep scarlet, an excellent bedder ; Lus- 
trous, intense scarlet, also an excellent bedder; 
Nemesis, deep pink ; the old Purple King, and 
Zulu, claret. Add to these AUemannia, clear 
pink ; Lottie, a deep violet self ; Lord Brooke, 
scarlet ; Lovely Blue, pale blue ; Rising Sun, bright 
scarlet; and Royalty, deep crimson; and there 
can be had a collection that in the hands of ^ 
skUful crossfertiliser, could be made to originate 
some very fine varieties. After aU. the propagated 
planU of named varieties are much better adapted 
for bedding than seedlings, however good, bemuse 
they do not grow so rank, and are highly flon- 
ferous, in addition to the certainty of poesessing 
fine quality of bloom. 

The reputed progenitor of our cultivated Verbenas 
was V. meUndres, said to have been introduced in 
1828. I do not claim V. melindres as a species, it was 
probably but a varietal form of some species! Ten 
years after the leading varieties were Tweediana,. 
ericoides, Lamberti, rugosa, and others. It was- 
probably with some such material as this that the 
late Dr. Sankey sought to improve some forty years^ 
ago, when he was living at Han well. Later,, 
Robinson of Pimlico cave us his Defiance, a popular 
bedder, with scarlet - coloured flowers; Georfce 
Smith of Homsey was a prominent raiser, and othera 
up and down the country. The Florist for January, 
1849, gave a coloured illustration of three leading 
varieties, showing the pips were quite small in size^ 
with ragged or notched edges. In 1853, appeared 
Mrs. Woodroff^B, raised by Mr. Woodroffe, of the 
Harrow Road, which was also very popmUr for 
many years. The greatest advance was made ii> 
1854, when Mr. Edmonds, gardener to the Dowager 
Lady Lacon, Great Ormsby, produced a number of 
varieties which were distributed by Mr. C. Turner,, 
from Slough. These showed a remarkable advance 
both in the size of the pip and truss, and there wa» 
a great demand for them. 

It was with such material that Mr. C. J. Perry,, 
of Birmingham, commenced his work of improve- 
ment. He grew his plants in pots under glass, 
and succeeded in producing varieties of large size 
and great merit ; but the effect of cultivation under 
glass and in artificial warmth was to weaken the 
constitution of the plants— and not a few of Mr. 
Perry's varieties proved failures as bedders ia 
consequence. 

About this time Mr. Henry Eckford, then at 
Coleshall Gardens, who had been an enterprising 
florist for some years, took the Verbena in hand^ 
and recognising the fact that the constitution of 
the more select varieties needed strengthening, be 
got together a collection of a few of the leading 
varieties then cultivated, and cross-fertilised them^ 
and obtained seed. This be would sow abovt the 
middle or end of March in any convenient large- 
sized pots, using a rich compost, covering the 
seeds to the depth of about a quarter of an inch, 
and placing the pots in a temperature of from 60** 
to 70% and keeping the surface moist ; and taking 
care the surface was not allowed to become dry, 
he would get a rare growth of seedlings, which in 
about three weeks or a month from the time of 
sowing, he would prick off about 2 inches apart in 
pans or boxes, keep them close for two or three 
weeks till they became active, then harden 
them off in a cold frame preparatory to planting 
them out in the open to flower. Care is neoe8> 
sary to keep the young plants while in hea^ 
from being attacked by red-spider, as it is difficult 
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to get rid of it &(terwarde. Mr. Eckford regAiaed 
oonttitaitiaiwl viftaur for the Verbeos bj planting 
□at the leedlings to flower bj the beginning of 
Ha7, and keeping the groand nboat them free of 
weed* ; and when they bloomed, all worthlen teed- 
liogi were at onoe pnlled np, and only the very 
belt ■uB'ered to produce aeedi, all being carefully 



tbe work, and once mare 
quality of the Verbena. 

The main value of the Verbena lies in it* 
adaptability tor bedding pnrpoees in lUlamer. 
When planted out in rich loil the planta soon carpet 
the BDrfaoe with a dense growth, and bloom pro- 
fusely np to the autamn. 



ig tbe standard of mondi baa now largely taken the plaoe of tha 
Verbena on the exhibition-table, bat, ai stated at 
the ontiat, there i« reason to think the Verbena 
may yet regain iti oil poiitioo in the »how tent, 
S. D. 

APPLE LORD SUFFIELD. 

The illoitration which is given on this page ii re- 
prodaced from a photograph taken in the garden of 
Hinka Baker, Esq., TheCedata, Haadiworth Wood 
Road, Birmingham, therefore, to a certain degree an 
nrban distriob. The fmita are very fine example* 
of this faronrite early variety of Codlin, weighing, 
a* Mr. Baker informed ns, 12 to 13 oi9. apiece, tbe 
ODe-foot rule acroas the fmita giving an even better 
idea of tbe lite than do the Crab* upon the 
tame diab. He told na farther that " the tree* 
are atandard*, and are pmoed well back every 
winter on tbe apur Bystem, have no other partjcnlar 
care or manoriog, and always duruig tbe laat tea 
or twelve year* they have borne good crops. The 
soil is poor, being lixbt and landy, with a very 
gravelly snbaoil, and about three milai oat of 
Birmiagham. I find the aofc-flethed Apples do 
best, though all bloMom more or less freely." 



«roBs- fertilised. In this way Mr. Eckford raised 
j'sar by year batche* ot plants which were named 
and di(tribnt«d by Messrs. Keynes & Co., of Salis- 
bury. Later in time, Mr. W. H. 3taoey, of 
Dnooiow [and Mr. Wills, who raised some doable 
varieties], brought out some very tine varieties, 
which were, an a few oocasioas, exhibited at the 
meetinga of tbe Royal Horlicnlturat Society ; but 
there it need for some enthosiaat again taking up 



The Verbena was once a popular exhibition 
€owor, and when a stand of twenty-lour of the 
leading varieties raised by Perry or Eckford were 
pat up by these raisers, five trnnea in a boneb, 
they were cbarning to look upon. For yeais, 
stands of cut Verbenas were a oommon feature in 
schedules of prizes, and especially in the West of 
England, and they were continued until within a 
few years of tbe present time. The Phlox Drum- 
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UC8 PlANTES DE SeRRE, etc. Par G. BsUail' 
and L. Saint Leger. (Pari* : Ootave Doin, 
8, Place de I'Od^n, 1900). Svo, pp. ieT2, 
figs. 627. 
As may be judged from the particnian above 
given, this is a large volume. Its object is to 
famish descriptions of stoveand greenhouse plants, 
with their synonymy, indications of their native 
habitat, date of inb-od action, ftc. The coltoral 
prooeediags and methods of propagation appropriate 
to each plant or each group of planta are explained. 
The pnrpoae to which each plant may be devoted 
is also indicated. The arrangement i* alphabetical, 
and certain familiea, snoh as Fema, Orchids, Bro- 
meliads, Palms, Ac, are treated separately. At 
the end of tbe volume the genera are arranged in 
their natural orders, so that if, as freqooDtly 
happenn, one forgets the name, but knows the 
family to which a plant belonRa, a glanoe at 
the list of genera of the particular family will 
often soffiee to raoall the desired name. 

In the introductory pages the constmotion of 
plant-houses, heating apparatus, the making of 
composts, and general cultural principle* are dealt 
with. The diseases of plants also receive some 
attention^in fact, the work is encydopeedic in ita 
character, and the aasured reputation of ita oom- 
pilera affords a guarantee that tbe work is care- 
fully and accurately prepared. To give anilluatia- 
tion of the comprehensiveness of the book, we may 
mention that no fewer than sixty specie* of Begonia 
aro described, independently of very nnmerons 
hybrids and of aeveral synonyms ; 113 varieLiaa of 
Caladiam are similarly enumerated, and briefly 
desoribed. It seenu ungracious to ask for morr, 
but at least we may say that the work would have 
been more complete if referenoe had been made to 
the works in which the species are deacribed, and 
specially to thole in which they are figored. It is 
obvioasly a book on which much labour and judg- 
ment have been expended, with proportionate benefit 
to the reader. It is a book which should be in all 
reference libraries. 



THE WEATHER IN WEST HERTS. 

Ddrino tbe put week the weather has been at 
times quite winterly. It remained warm until the 
15th, since which time low temperatare* have 
prevailed ; and on the coldest night the eipoeed 
thermometer rcglttered 15° of froei At 2 feet 
deep, the soil is at the present time at a levonable 
temperature, but at 1 foot deep it is about 1* 
oolder than tbe average. Snow fell on three days, 
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and on tha eveniog of the IStb, the gronnd wu 
aoT«nd to the msAO depth o( U in. This fal), 
dowcver, qnickly melted, and \a tweDtf'tonr boon 
n«uly the whole of the uiow hul di*»ppM»d. 
Tbe moat noteworthy featnre u regards the wind 
lately haa been the coldoeM of the curreata from 
S.S.E. There hat beea again but little lusahiDs 
during the week, eioept on the ITth, when the 
min ahone brightly for nearly nine' honrt. £ JT., 
BerkhanuUd, March 20. 
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IRIS 8TEN0PHYLLA (Bee fig. 5S, p. 171, anil). 
— It wM admitted by ill who aaw this flower 
when ihown \tj Meter*. Wallace, of Cotoheiter, 
at the Drill Hall, on February 1 laat, that it 
wat among the moat beaDtiful yet introdnced. 
Apart from the beanty to wbidi yon risbtly 
allude in yonr report of the meeting involTed, 
there ia mncfa ra&nement to be noted in the 
^owera ; and the breadth, vigonr, and boldnevi 
of the flower are not the least Talasd of ita 
featnrea. It ia a perfectly nniqne ipedea ; no 
other bnlbona Iria that I know of can compare 
with it excepting in etatare, the exoeption being 
L alata. In the laat-named epedea there it a 
mfsied diapro^rtion of the parte of the flower that 
often render it more aiogalar than beantifoL Id 
the Dewoomer, on the oontiary, we have a well- 
balanoed flower of intrinaic merit which appeala to 
aU lover* of hardy flower*. It i* gomethiug greatly 
in favooT of a new *pede* auch as this that at ila 



the^ grow by water-iide, the juurineu i 
entirely ditappear*, ■• in Rananonlua repena, Ae. 
e plant may bear almoat bairleea leave* at 



one time, and denaely bairy ( 






period, aa in Lavender. In the flrat itage, 
the leave* will grow to 2^ incbea in lensth, 
be parfeotly flat and almoat devoid of the atellata 
hau* cbaracteriitic of the later foliage. The leave* 
of thia latter are abortflr, and have the margin 
rolled back, a featare cbaracteriatic of plants ^- 
inenting dry looalitie*. The interpretation i* 
obriona; that when the flnt kind waa developed, 

• Oritln replant Strurlmo. p. M. 
t Oji. ill., r- «i- 



flr*t « 

I1r*t-< .. _ . _ 

vote ; and while w* do not forget the richneia of 
L reticnlata at ita beet, or the pleaaing combina- 
tion of I. biitrio and I. faiatrioides, the remarkable 
L peiaioa, or the rich golden of the profnae 
flowering I. orohioidee, not to mantioo other* rare 



HAIRINEBS OF PLANTS.— Mr. Hemsley call* 
attention, in a reoent nnmber of the Oardtaen' 
OkronitU, to great differenoee in tbi« teatnre be- 
tween vadoua ipeoiee growing together, and even 
on different leavee on the eame plant. The general 
oorrelaticna between hairine** and droaght and a 
glabron* condition and moisture are obvioue, thon^h 
many hairleea plants exist in dry deaerta ; bat in 
all eases some other provinon is toade against desic- 
cation. A* a mie, it is by a teltlike oovering of 
stellate, or ootton-lihe hairs, which gives a grey 
•ppearaooe instead ot a green ooloor to so many 
desert plant*. When saccalent, as Zygophyllnm, 
Ac, then a thick cuticle cover* the water-storage 
tissne*. Cactaces, CrMsnlaces, Aloinen, kc., 
snpply abnndanoe of illustrationi of hairless plant* 
growmg in hot and arid condition*. With regard 
to the varioas ohaiaclers of the baira of different 
desert [dant*, as I have fnlly described them else- 
where, it need not be repeated here.* I have also 
^ven aaverri initanoes of pUot* naturally haiiy, 
which beoome slabron* when grown elBewhere.t 
Common roadeide plant* are oinally hairy, bat if 



the plant had more water at its diiposal. Similar 
diflerenoea exiit between plants growing in the 
irrigated Nile Valley, and the aame species when 
occnrring in the dry wadys of the deserts round 
Cairo. An analogoos feature ia seen in the common 
reed Pbragmites communis. This grows abun- 
dantly by ths hill CO Rhoda Island, by Cairo. It 
there bears ordinary foliage, bnt ils rhizomes 
spread over a large piece ot waste ground which 
rarely gets an; water. It there forms the so-called 
variety Isariea, obaracterised by ita abort spiny 
leavee. But it may be often seen to bear both 
kinds of foliage on the same stem, clearly the 
result of difference* in the water supply when the 
leaves are developed. Mr. Hemsley mentioo* 
Mattbiola incana and M. sinnata, both of these are 
normally oovs red with stellate hairs ; *o if either 
may be found without such a oovering, the differ- 
ence is that anch bairlea* indivitln^ h^ipened to 
be in a more favoured and wet apot. Qtorgr 
Benzoic. 

FUNQUB ON OOLD - FISH. — I bave kept an 
aqnarinm for many year* contuning gold and otber 
Ssh, but sooner or later have lost tnem, principally 
from fongus. Aa solpbor ia a cnra For fungi of 
many kinds, it struck vie that in this caae it alio 
might prora eflectual, so I took two Ushas — a gold- 
liio with ■ patch of fnceoid growth on the side, 
and a roocb with a patch an inch long between 
head and dorsal fln— dnsted both with dry flowera- 
of sniphnr, and returned tbem to the aquarium, 
covering the surface of the water also with sulphur. 
This being insoluble, remained some weeks, and 
each time tbe fish oame to the surface a portion 
fell, BO that they were in a shower of it. Two 
healthy minnows have been with the affected ones, 
BJid at this time, eight weeks aince the application, 
all are perfectly healthy. The fungns on tbe gold- 
fiih evidently grew on a spot from which a scale 
had been lost. Thm. Taylor, Bodang, Braintret. 

APPLES, BELLE DE PONTOIBE ANO STRIPED 
BEEFINO, — Amongst late keeping Apples, o( which 
we have a good nnmber, there is none which, this 
season up to the present time (the first week in 
Marob], has kept better than the two whose namea 
head this note. They are aa sound and firm as 
Hormead Fearmain, or Wellington, and bave kept 
mnch batter than either Lane's Prinos Albert, or 
Brunley'* Seedling, neither of which has beeo 
wholly satisfactory in tbe matter of keeping. With 
Mference to the keeping of Apples, it is more than 
ptttbaUe that some varieties are at time* nnde- 
servedly eondemned, their keeping ability de- 
pending largely upon tbe oonditiona of the weather 
at the time of gathering, the kind of fmit-room 
which the miit ia put, Ac. For instance, tbe 
itde 

ana juicy, nponbnshea in well prepared good aoil; 
we also grow the same varied oonsiderably smaller, 
aad otherwise interior in appearaooa, upon old 
Btandards In a grassed orchard. The latter are, 
however, the best keeper*. Then again, some 
Teara ago, we had Sue Blenheims, together with 
s other kinda, buret their ooata in December, 
lb, ri ' ■ ' " 

weather prevailed up to December, when a wet 
time aet in, benoe tbe miscbievons result. Belle 
de Pontoiae was, I believe, diitribnted by Messrs. 
Bunyard & Co, , of Maidstone, and althongb a oom- 
paratively new variety, it is beooming deservedly 
well known. Its fmit is ve^ large, solid, briskly 
flavoared, and cooks well. It is of globular shape 
and high colour, and first-rate as an exhibition 
variety. The tree is a robust grower, making a 
standaid better than a pyramid or a bush. I 
have not, however, had an; experienoe with it 
a* a atandord. As a bush we And it an early 
uid an exceptionally abundant cropper, but a aome- 
what awkward grower, Tliia is, however, of little 
moment, for Apple'tree* are grown for their fruits. 
It is an open qaestion if Striped Beefing is as much 
grown a* it might profitably be. A grower for 
market, who has many of tbe leading varieties. 



one of the best late- keeping calinary varietiea, 
although he says, in oommon with some other ^ood 
kind*, it is not an early bearer. He reoommends itto 
be grown as a standard. His treea of it of this 
description have been planted a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and since tbe (iret five years tbey have borne 
regnlarly good crcpa of large handsome fmit, which 
command good prices. There is no donbt that, 
owing to its robnst charaoter of growth, it is better 
adapted for growing as a standard than a bush. 
lAte Apples of good quality ore none too plentiful, 
and the above twa are andoabtedlf deserving of 
notice. That. Coomhar. [We consider there are 
better, more prolific, or hardier long -keeping 



qualified by experience to give him an 
abont it aa a market kind. As a bosh, we Hod it 
late in ooming into a good bearing state. Our 
treea of it are six years puuted, and tbe preaent i* 
tbeflnt *ea*on that they have prodaosd a really 
good show of fruit*. Mr. Watkins ot Withington, 
Hereford, who grows it in quantity, consider* it 



climateof any part of these islonda. I 
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of Mr. Lynch's lecture before the Boyal Horti- 
caltnral Society on " Evolution of Plante," he i» 
reported to have shown, by numerous attested 
illustrations, that "garden hybrids are often qnite 
equivalent to new species, and behave altogether *» 
the so-called pure species do." 1 have paid in tbe 
loat twenty yeara much attention to tlus •abject, 
and have stndied thirty or forty spontaDeon* 
hybrida between distinct species which have oomm 
in my garden. A ooaaidetable proporcion of tbeoe 
have bean fertile, and I have nised seed from them, 
but I bave not yet met with a single inatanoe in 
which the seedling* were true to tbe hybrid parent. 
Id some ioBtanoes, espsdally in Diantbna and 
Aquilegia, they depart further from the speotfic- 
types, bnt in otber ca*e* they revert absolutely, 
partlytooneparent andpartly to theother- This is 
most ooQspicuon* in Helianthns and Narcisana. It 
is ourious that the only exception I have yet loand 
i* in •ome seed sent to me two yean ago by Mr. 
Lynoh — Verbascum cupreum. This plant I hav» 
generally believed to be V. pbrenioenm x V. nigrum, 
and though it oomea sponUneously in my urden 
year after year, I have never found a fertile seed 
on it, or on any otber hjbrid Verbascum. Bnt Mr. 
Lynch's seed was a mixed bt, some prodnoing 
Celsia cretica, aa I informed him when thejilaiilA 
flowered. I read all that I oould find bearing on 
this anbject in the report of the late Hybrid Con- 
ference, in which I fonnd abnndanoe of well.*anied 
glorification ot thoee who have developed single 
species of garden flowers, such as Sweet Peas ; not 
I searchea in vain for anything edifying oonoeming 
the origin of new species in hybrids properly ao- 
called. One speaker enlarged upon the repaxi- 
dnction from seed of Berberi* atenophylla, whiob 
Index KewtTisi) gives a* a species, not a hybrid. 
C. WoUey Dod, Edge Hail, Maipaa. [The B. *tew>- 
phylla of Hauoe may not be the same aa the 
B. atenophylla X, hort,, of whose hybrid origin we 
have little doubt. Ed.] 

PARSNIPS. — After observing the fine examplea of 
Tender-and-Tme Paranip which Mr. K Beckett 
placed before the Friut Committee alareoent Drill 
Hall meeting, that body expressed a desire that 
tbe variety be grown at Cbiswick this year, to sea 
how far it is distinct from the Hollow-orown, 
Stndent, or other named varieties. The soil at 
Chiswick is hardly adapted to do Parsnips well, 
bnt it is boped all tbe same if seed be obtained from 
three or four tmstworthy aouroes, under the names 
aa advartiaed, and sown before the close ot the 
month that a satisfactory teat as to diversity op 
otherwise may be obtained. Inclnsive ot the 
'Tamip-rooted variety, one little grown, aeedsmeit 
generally catalogne six under diverse name*. It ia 
very doubtful whether there are ao many. M. 
Vilmorin, in his fine book The VegtiabU Oarden, 
is content to give fonr, the Hollow-arown bainn 
esteemed much the best. Bnt M. Vilmorin dassea 
the Student with the Hollow-orowa, which ia 
diverve from my reoollection of it when fint pat 
into commerce by Mesan. Satton k Sons, many 
years ago, as tbe crown so far from being hollow, 
waa practically even or almost tapering. I hav« 
now and then found roots of tbe variety shown 
having similar crowns, diSering materially from 
the ^Uow.crown. At th* same Drill Hall meet- 
ing, tbe ft«v. a. Henslow, in his afternoon addreaa 
handling one of Mr, Beckett's handaome root*, re- 
ferred to tbe variety as the Student. He also d«- 
tcribed the origin of that variety throagh the ^gonc^ 
of Professor Buoktnan, in ^ndnally evolving it 
from out ot the wild Parsnip. I well remembor 
when firat the Stndent waa grown by me and 
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cooked, how superior the texture of the flesh was 
to that of the variety then in common cultiva- 
tion, but it is easy to understand that the hollow 
crown form has by careful selection been greatly 
improved since then. Tender • and - True is a 
h<mow crown form, but that feature does not seem 
to be so prominent as is the case with the old 
stock. The flesh seems also to be whiter. Mr. 
Beckett holds that it is distinct, and regretted on 
the 26th ult. that when showing roots of Tender- 
and-True he had not brought roots of the hollow 
crown to show the distinction. Mr. Fyfe, of Lock- 
inge Gardens, was one of the first exhibitors of tlie 
variety, and his samples I recollect were not only 
very handsome, but were marked by purity of 
colour. The roots were shown at the Drill Hall, in 
spite of the fact that the points of the tap-roots had 
gone down from 30 to 36 inches easy enough under 
the Aldenham system of deep trenching, which if, 
bv-the-by, but the same method as is adopted in 
all good gardens, were^et marked by breadth of 
shoulder and perfection of form, with ample soft 
marrowy food for about !2 inches. There was in 
them an entire voidanoe of hard woodv core, which 
is so common in roots that are thick as broom- sticks, 
18 inches deep, and seem to be as much beloved 
of juc^ea as detested by consumers. Parsnips are, 
in ordinary cookery, too much under a cloud. 
When pronerly cooked, if scraped first only, then 
boiled whole slowly, so that the water has disap- 
peared when the roots are done, there are few of 
tap-roots more delicious eating just now; yet when 
cooked in the common way by peeling them, cut- 
tins them into quarters, boiling them to a watery 

Snip, then sending them to table, they are rather 
avourless — so much depends on the style in which 
this vegetable is sent to table. A. D, 

THE "YELLOW" 8NOWDROP8. — Those who 
have not seen them have rather a prejudice against 
the few Snowdrops whose flowers do not possess 
the normal colouring of white and green, and, 
for the latter, substitute yellow, which adds so 
much to their beauty. The charm of these Snow- 
drops, with their pure white segments so prettily 
touched with soft yellow, is very great. When 
the ovary is also of the same pretty hue, the flower 
is all the more beautifuL Unfortunately these 
yellow Snowdrops — for such we must call them, 
though the name is liable to mislead others by 
making them think the segments are yellow also^ — 
are not plentifuL There are few varieties known, 
and there are but few bulbs of each. I believe 
there are in cultivation only some three varieties, 
although at any time one might hear of their 
being added to. All three are varieties of 
Galanthus nivalis. The first to be found was a 
delicate little flower, which has been called G. 
Intetcens, and was cUsoovered by Mr. Sanders, of 
Cambridge, in a garden in Northumberland, some- 
where alwut 1870. It is slender in ^wth, and not a 
very good doer, though very pleasing with the nice 
oolourins of its flower- stalks, ovaries, and the mark- 
ings on the segments. Unfortunately I am no longer 
possessed of this little flower, which fell a prey to the 
Snowdrop-fungus before it had increased sufficiently 
to allow of division ; but some day it may, perhaps, 
oome my way again. The more robust variety, 
known as G. flavescens, which was found by Mr. 
W. B. Boyd of Faldonside, Melrose, several years 
afterwards, also in Northumberland, is a better 
grower, and more vigorous in every respect. It is 
even brighter in its colouring, and is an extremely 
pretty flower. I am told that there is a fair stock 
of this Snowdrop in the garden in which it was 
found. It flowers regularly here. The greatest 
rarity of the three is a double form, of whicn I first 
heard in 1898, from Mr. W. £. Gumbleton, who 
had hejud of it that year. This comes from a 
garden near Crewe, and is a counterpart of the 
common double-flowered Snowdrop, save that the 
markings, ovary, and stalks are yellow, though 
hardly so bright as in G. flavescens. Two of those 
sent came with the ordinary green colouring, but 
others have kept their yellow hue both last ycM* 
and this. Occasionally one has seen Snowdrops 
which were yellow in their markings ; but these 
ffenerally return to the normal colouring, unlike 
the varieties mentioned in this note. These yellow 
Snowdrops do not come true from seed ; it might 
be possible, however, by perseverance and much 
patience to ^x the colouring in a strain of Snow- 
orops. 8, AmoU, Carstihom-hy-Dun^friet^ N»B, 

A letter I have just received from a Snow- 



tjiat this also should have been found in North- 
umberland, where G. lutescens and G. flavescens 
were also discovered. I have no further in- 
formation about it, except that it was found by 
the fioo. Miss Grey. My correspondent is, how- 
ever, satisfied that this variety is distinct, and his 
knowledge of the Snowdrop is unquestionable. 
S. ArnoU. [Will Mr. Arnott say in what part of 
Northumberland? Ed.]. 

THE USE OF SOOT AGAINST WIREWORMS.— 
Soils that are badly infested with wireworms, both 
the false and the true, should be dressed with 
fresh soot before any crop of Turnips, Brassicas, 
Onions, Tomatos, &c, is sown or planted. The 
amount of soot used should be just snflicient to 
colour the surface immediately before the seed- 
drills for pUmting are made. A small quantity 
beiog deposited in the drills before planting 
Potaios generally results in the production of a 
good crop of tubers free from blemish. Before 
planting CabtMges, Cauliflowers, &o., let the roots 
of these plants be dipped into a " puddle ** made of 
the staple, and two handf uls of soot made into a thick 
paste with water. Good full rows of Parsley, and 
entire rows of Tomato plants will result if the same 
measures be taken. H. W, Ward. 

STRAWBERRIES ROYAL SOVEREIGN AND LA 
GR088E SUCR^E.— For several years past these 
two varieties have furnished almost entirely the 
supply of forced Strawberries at Frogmore. Koyal 
Sovereign is the better of the two for forcing very 
early, the inflorescence containing a larger number 
of flowers, and these invariably having plenty of 
pollen. The scape itself is also thrown well away 
from the crown of leaves, thus enabling the flowers 
to derive full benefit from the sun and air. Pos- 
sessing these several advantages. Royal Sovereign 
*' sets well under adverse conditions. La Grosse 
Sucr^ at a very early part of the season is not 
so satisfactory as the above variety, because 
its flowers are then but small, deficient in pollen, 
and remain partially hidden amongst the foliage — 
which, however, is not nearly so dense and luxu- 
riant as that of Royal Sovereign. If grown by the 
side of this one a little later, its flowers may be 
cross-fertilised with pollen from Koyal Sovereign, 
and satisfactory results be thus obtained. Afar 
greater proportion of the plants of Royal Sovereign 
go blind than is the case with La Grosse Sucree, 
and the crowns of the latter remain firm, and do 
not split up in the manner common to Royal 
Sovereign. The ripe fruits of La Grosse Sucr^ 
are of a darker and more pleasing colour, and in 
my opinion it is a better-flavoured variety than 
Royal Sovereign. It will thus be seen that both 
varieties have certain bad points, but by cultivating 
the two together, some of them may be eliminated 
or ameliorated. B^, H. T, 

THE HEPATICA.— Some years ago I acquired a 
plant of H. angulosa, and after a while I found 
seedlings of it, which, to my surprise, in time pro- 
duced flowers of white, pink, and several shades of 
blue, some of the flowers varying in size. Some of 
the plants now are a large size, with abundance of 
bloom, and the young plants plentifuL I saw the 
three colours in a space of about 3 inches, flowering 
for the first time, wondering if it was a common 
thing for H. angulosa to produce flowers of the 
colours named. J, C, 

SWEET-SCENTED CYCLAMEN LATIFOLIUM.— I 
have been working for some years to obtain sweet- 
scented varieties, and have this season obtained 
four plants (out of about 1200), with a powerful 
soent, three of them having the perfume of the 
hardy C. enropseum, the rourth beiog strongly 
Roserscented. The i^nts are of the Giant Strain, 
and are otherwise identicaL I have used the hardy 
C. enroDfeum as the pollen parent in hybridising, 
ir. Clifford^ Barton- on- ff umber. 



drop-loving friend informs roe of still another 
"yellow'' Snowdrop. It is rather remarkable 



^bftuarp* 

Mrs. a. L. Lawrenson.— The sudden and 
unexpected death of this lady-amateur gardener 
and writer, came as a shock to all who knew her — 
and they were many — in the world of flowers. 
Years ago she contributed notes and papers on 
floriculture to these pages {Oardenera* Chronicle). 
She died on Wednesday, 14th inst, after a short 
attack of acute pneumonia. By many she was 
better known by her nam de plume of " St. Brigid," 



than by her own name. Her seedling strain of 
" St. Brigid " Anemones, and her pure white, green- 
stemmed Christmas Rote, are to-day well known 
and cultivated in many gardens. She also reared 
two or three very early red or fiery-chaliced varieties 
of Narcissus incomparabilis, of which "Lucifer," 
sent out last year, is an example. Like the late 
Miss F. J. Hope, of Wardie Lodge, " St. Brigid " 
grew patches of golden and crimson Wallflowers, 
Polyanthus, and sweet Herbs and long lasting 
leafage for the poorer people in the dusty town, or 
for those close pent in city institutions ; and she 
was peculiarly anxious that they should be grown 
as well as possible. 

Now and then Mrs. Lawrenson gave lectures, 
and illustrated talks about gardening and flowers, 
&c. One of the latest of these taking place only a 
few days before her lamented death. 

She was always delighted to visit good gardens, 
than which few things gave her greater pleasure, 
except perhaps to receive visitors in her own. She 
was buried on St. Patrick's day, in the old burial- 
ground of St. Fintans (with its tiny Celtic oratory 
and Sacred Well), on the rocky headland of Howth, 
a place she dearly loved, and quite near to her 
former residence, where all her favourite flowers 
had thriven so well. 

Thomas Boyd. —The many friends of Mr. 
Thomas Boyd, the well-known and much-respected 
gardener to W. Forbes, Esq., of Callender Park, 
Stirlingshire, will be grieved to learn of his sudden 
decease at the age of fifty -five years, on Monday, 
March 19. Our friend and neighbour had not been 
quite well of late, but there was nothing to indicate 
that his end was near. As exhibitor or judge, Mr. 
Boyd was most courteous, and his unassuming 
manner rendered him very popular. He was a 
native of Hopetoun, near Edinburgh, and from 
early life had excellent opportunities of gaining a 
good experience in gardening. He soon became a 
successful exhibitor of fruits, and his large oollec- 
tions and finely -finished Grapes were very promi- 
nent at exhibitions. He attended all the inter- 
national shows in England and Scotland, and 
returned with many of the best prizes in his 
possession. He won the Veitch Memorial Medal 
by showing excellent Muscat Hamburgh, and cap- 
tured cups and plate in competitions for fruit. 
For some years, while gardener to Sir W. Wallace, 
at Lochryan, Wigton, Mr. Boyd gave a capital 
account of himself as an exhibitor, from there he 
came to Callender Park, where he has successfully 
laboured for twenty years, exhibiting much zeal 
and deep interest in the management of Mr. Forbes' 
fine gardens. Mr. Boyd has left a widow and Urge 
family to mourn his loss. Af, Temple, Carron^^ 
Falkirk, N.B. 



Forestry. 



PARK CLUMPS. 

(fknUinutd from p. 102.) 

Some trees are able to get up with a straight 
stem and well-balanced crown, others are partially 
suppressed by taller neighbours, and lean out 
towards the most light, while cattle or deer browse 
upon or break off the heads of a tree here and 
there, and convert it into a pollard or scrubby bole. 
Raised in such a way, no two trees are exactly 
alike in height, shape or size, and we get an amount 
of variety which can never be approached in plan- 
tation-grown trees, or where trees are planted and 
thinned with careful regularity. 

To trust entirely to this natural process in com- 
paratively small or closely-grazed parks would be 
too risky and uncertain, but it can be imitated 
easily enough on small patches of enclosed 
ground, such as is now usually devoted to the 
ordinary dump. We can dispense with the 
brambles and similar rubbish of waste ground, 
but no objection can be raised to Thorns, 
Hollies, or other spinous shrubs which will 
eventually serve to protect the stems from deer or 
cattle after the fence is removed. Whatever forest 
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treei are planted should be pat in irregalar lines, 
thicker in some places than others, no set distance 
between the trees, and no onrses. No thinning, 
and no pmniog should be allowed, unless done 
with a skilful eye and hand, for we want nature 
and not science in park timber. For the planting, 
select the densest labourer at your oommand, give 
him minute instructions as to the way yon do not 
want the work done, and then leave him alone. 
The result will probably be not far out, for this 
class of man invariably does the very opposite of 
what he is told, and does it well. If one of the 
yard's distance between his plants happens to be a 
pole, and the next six inches, so much the better, 
or if a few square yards of ground are left un- 
planted altogether it will do no harm. The less 
apparent design there is about the work, the better 
will be the final result. The Thorns, Hollies, and 
such like plants should be mixed in with the forest 
trees, separating some, surrouoding others, but 
not planted round the outside of them like a hedge. 
If a few blanks occur through death, &c. , bracken 
may be planted, as it is always an attractive 
feature in a park where it can be got to grow. 

As soon as a sufficient number of trees are out of 
the reach of cattle, and their stems protected by 
the growth around them, let the fence be removed, 
and the animals will soon do the necessary amount 
of thinning amongst the weaker individuals ; but 
horses should never be allowed access to trees upon 
which any value is placed. 

As regards the species of tree selected for park 
clumps, nothing is more appropriate than the Oak, 
as much on account of its appearance as for its 
longevity. As single trees, few can beat the Elm, 
while the Beech is better suited to the more 
crowded parts of a park ; but for small clumps and 
groups the Oak must be regarded as an indispens- 
able factor in investing park scenery with that 
truly English character which is more easily 
imagined than described. 

A typical Eoglish park furnishes a class of 
scenery which is probably unique in its way, and 
is certainly worth preser\ing in its true character, 
and free from the gimcrack " improvements " and 
hybrid styles of planting so frequently met with 
throughout the country now-a-days. Better a 
naked turf than species and methods of planting 
oat of keeping with the scenery they disfigure 
instead of creating. A, C. Forbes, 



Ireland. 



Trees and Shrubs. 



•A NEW EVERGREEN, ROSEDALE 

HYBRID." 

In the national Nurnryman for February, pub- 
lished at Rochester, U.S.A., is a notice and illus- 
tration of a handsome-looking Arbor - vitee. It 
originated at the Rosedale Nurseries, Washington, 
CO. Texas (Messrs. Baker Brothers), and is said to 
be a "trae hybrid, a cross between the Grolden 
Arbor- vitft> and Retinoapora squarrosa." If this 
be really its origin, the fact is curious as affording 
an illustration of a hybrid between a species of 
Cupressus ( Retinospora) and a Thuya. No eWdence 
is afforded of its asserted hybrid character, so that 
we must suspend judgment till it is forthcoming, and 
until we have had an opportunity of seeing the 
plant. It has the compact ovoid form of the Arbor- 
vit», while in texture and colour it resembles the 

Ketinoepora. 

Spir.va Foxi X. 

This is supposed by some to be a hybrid between 
S. betulifolia and S. callosa ; others think it origi- 
nated from crossing S. corymbosa and S. japonica. 
The flowers are white, and borne in dense roundish 
heads. It is figured and described by M. Andre in 
a recent number of the Bevue Horlicole, but was 
originally introduced about 1866, by Mr. Cripps of 
Tunbridge Wells. S. Van Honttei is said to have 
originated a3 a cross between S. trilobata and S. 
lanoeolata. 



FORESTRY IN IRELAND. 

The annual report of the Government just pub- 
lished shows a decline of forestry in Irdand, bat 
contains some valuable statistics, showing the rates 
of decrease and increase in the acreage of woods. 
The report covers a period of fifty years, and oomes 
down to 1899. In the year 1851 the total extent 
of forests covered an area of 304,906 acres, and this 
was increased gradually up to the year 1898, when 
the area devoted to woods was recorded to be 
339,858. From this year up to 1890, there was a 
gradual decline, and in the latter year the total 
acreage was only 327,461. From this date the 
process of denudation has been quicker, and in 
1898 the total acreage was 307,661, which shows a 
falling off in twenty years of 32,197 acres. 

The Congested District Board have just taken 
measures to encourage forestry, and the area under 
trees for 1899 is said to be 308,495 acres. Their 
labours, however, are devoted to the west coast, 
where clearing has been most extensive. They are 
reafforesting as quickly as possible, but nnless 
some lecal restraint is put on owners, the present 
rate of decrease will neatralise the labours of the 
Board. i 

The question of how far, and what places in 
Ireland require to be laid down to trees is one that 
should come under the notice of the new Board of 
Agriculture for Ireland. A. O^NeiU, 



The Apiary. 



Honey in Stock, — I would remind beekeepers 
who have a stock on hand of hooey in the comb, to 
dispose of the same on the fint opportunity that 
presents itself, more particularly those persons 
whose place does not sydapt itself for keeping the 
sections from becoming candied and weeping, as in 
this state they are unsaleable. Should the sections 
be glazed ready for dispatch, care should be taken 
to examine every one, and if the honey has run or 
the paper is dirty, it will pay to place another psper 
over it, and so give it a dean appearance ; and tnis 
is quickly done without distoroing the original 
paper or lace edging. Many shop-keepers now 
prefer the sections to oe oovered with white paper, 
which is brought down over the glass about half an 
inch. 

Future Contracts.— InionDMiion has reached me 
from one of the largest railway companies that 
they have decided not to carry an v honey in comb 
unless it is absolutely at owners risk, aod that 
they are contemplating the same thing^ so far as the 
goods trafiic is concerned. This will, if it be 
carried out, make a very great difference to the 
seller, because he will have no chance of making 
up for breakages, and the purchaser would, of 
course, not do so, so that the loss would fall on the 
/tender. This, and the advance in the prices of 
bee goods, should be borne in mind in taking con- 
tracts, and abo in the manner of packing. It will 
no doubt make sellers very much more partictdar 
than they have been, for it is owine in a great 
measure to faults in packing, and the daims result- 
ing from the loss of honey, that have caused the 
rauway companies so much trouble. 

Condition of ^ee«.— All stocks should now be 
carefully examioed on the first fioe day in order to 
ascertain the condition of the food supply, but do 
not interfere with or lift out any of the frames. 
Damaged sections and candy -cake should be 
afforded the bees, for much wUl depend just now 
on the bees being kept well suppUed with food. 
In some parts of the country, it is just as well to 
feed the bees with a small quantity of syrup only, 
and not feed rapidly. A word as to weak stocks : 
it will be much better a little later in the season 
to uoite two stocks of bees, and thus ensure good 
hives, rather than endeavour to feed up a weak 
one, and get oo results at the end of the season. 
It often happens at this season that hives havine 
aged queens gradually dwindle to a few bees, and 
these die out or join another hive. 

Roofs, — The recent heavy rains and snow will 
have shown the careless bee-keeper that to keep the 
hives dry is the best policy, and that wet quilts 
should be replaced quickly with dry ones. Expert, 
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BOTAL HOBTIOXriiTXTBAL. 

Bcientiflc Oommittee. 

Februaby 27.— PwjeiU ; Dr. M. T. Mutert, In the Chair ; 
Mr. Michael, Mr. E. Im Thora, Bev. W. Wilki, and B«v. G. 
Henslow, Hon. Sec 

Tkt Ltu^mbe OaV.— Speeimens of foUage and acorns were 
received ftom Rev. J. H. Ward, of Silverton Rectory, Exeter, 
fh>in a tree growing in the chorchyard, requesting infor- 
mation as to their identity. Dr. Masters has supplied the 
following details :— *' I believe the leaf and acorns exhibited 
to be those of the Lucotnbe Oak, or one of itii descendants. 
TheLucombe Oak was a hybrid between the Turkey Oak 
(Q. cerris) and the Cork Oak (Q. Suber). The leaves are 
all but eveigreen ; indeed, in some of the varieties, quite so. 
As is the case generally with hybrids, the descendanU f)rom 
the first cross vary extremely, consequently there are many 
forms and varieties of the Lucombe Oak in existence. As the 
si>ecimen8 eame fh>m Exeter there is additional ground for 
presuming it to be descended from the Lucombe, as the 
original tree was raised in the nursery of Lucombe, Pinoe &> 
Co., of Exeter. The Fulham Oak, raited in the Fulham 
Nurseries of Messrs. Osborne h Sons, had a similar origin, and 
now I believe it to be impossible to difttinguish its deacendants 
ftrom those of the Lucombe Oak. A full account of these 
Oaks will be found in Loudon's ArborttuMt voL UL" 

Larg< Y€W-trtes,—Ur. Ward also mentions the ffcct of a Yew- 
tree in the same churchyard being 25 feet in circumference at 
a height of 4 feet fh)m the ground, and asks if it is a reason- 
able conjecture that the tree was planted before the Norman 
Conquest. Data as to the rate of growth of Yew-treea have 
been supplied fttMn trees planted in Basildon churchyard in 
172«. They have been measured in 1780, 1796, 1834, and 
1889. They were found, after a commencing period of more 
rapid growth, to be pretty regulaily increased by one line 
(one-tweiah of an inch) per annum. (See Nature October 17, 
1890). 

Bulbiferoui SciVa,-A plant of ScUla nutsns was received 
from Mr. Alex. Mortimer, 1, P^per BuUdinga, Temple, in 
which the outer bulb-scale had become greatly elongated 
upwards, forming a closed tube. It bore two small bulbs on 
the inner surface, and was greatly thickened at the summit, 
as if attempting to form a larger bulb ; but no other than the 
above two were developed. They both possessed smaU, 
rolled-up, gieen leaves. 

Orangt mai/oniud^—Vr, Masters showed an Orange having 
a band of paler and smoother rind than the rwt of the skin. 
It was referred to Dr. Bonavia for examination, who writes as 
follows :— ** It somewhat resemblee the Bigaradier tricolor 
Orange, which has a yellow skin, with orange stripes when 
ripe. Again, the Bigaradier bixarrerie has smooth parts of an 
orange colour and warty parts yellow. These parti-coloured 
Oranges are normal." Dr. Bonavia would theoreticaUy explain 
this peculiarity by referring to the '• fingered" Orange, which 
he regards as a whorl of modified leaves, coaleschig to form a 
covering to the inner portion of the truii. To apply this theory 
to the case io question, he would compare the paler portion 
to, say, a Euonymus, which may have green leaves with an 
occasional yellow one, or again he would compare it with striped 
petals, as of the York and Lancaster Rose. The ol^tlon to 
Dr. Bonavia's theory lies in the fact that the paler- 
coloured stripe did not correspond with a single carpel, bat 
covered the half of one and the half of the ac^acent carpel, so 
it would represent two halves of different carpellary leaves. 
Secondly, striped flowers are probably the result of crossing 
two whole-coloured flowers. This is obviously the case with 
Petunias, a purple and white-flowered species having been the 
parents of all our garden forms. So that it would seem more 
probable that the Orange had received the pollen of a smooth- 
skinned variety, and the tubes penetrating one placenta, 
common to two adjacent carpels, had influenced the surface 
on both sides of the division. Similar stripes have been 
known to occur on the f^uib of one variety of Theobroma 
(Cocoa) when pollinated by a second variety. Dr. Bonavia's 
report will appear in full in the Journal qftke Royal Horticul- 
tural SocUty, 

March IS.—Pre^nt: Dr. M. T. Mastere (in the Chair) ; 
Dr. Miiller, Mr. Hudson, Mr. Im Thuru, Rev. W. WiUca, Mr. 
Lynch, and Rev. O. Henslow, Hon. Sec. 

Grapes t/weoied.— Mr. Hudson brought some specimens 
which appeared to be attacked with the fungus Oheosporium. 
Dr. Masters undertook to examine it ftirther. 

Dougias Fir diwcurd.— Branches were received from Mr. 
Rogers, ofPenalowne, GomwalL They were ttom young 
trees, planted in an old plantation. In some cases the whole 
tree was unhealthy ; but in others the trees grow vigorooaly, 
and only the top dies. They were referred to Dr. William 
O. Smith for examination. 

Pear Stem constricted. — ^Mr. Rogers also sent a specimen re- 
markably constricted by a staple. The diameter of the stem 
being 2 inches, this was reduced to half an inch at the con- 
striction. It had borne good crops of fruit up to last year. 

AhUi amabilU attacked by Chenmcs. — Dr. Masters showed 
specimens of this tree, also called A. Lowiana, with gouty 
branches. The bark wa.^ badly infested by an aphis much 
resembling that which attacks Beeches. The same remedy of 
syringing with petroleum emulsion is to be adopted, if the 
ti-ees be slightly infested; otherwise the only means of 
destroying the peat is to destroy the tree by burning. 
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Hyd%\ora africttm.—VLt also showed a specimen of this 
wmM-lMble parasite. It is a fleshy, leafless ptant, parasiUc 
opon plants of the genera Cotyledon and Euphorbia in tropical 
and Sonth Africa. There are about eight species. The 
specimen was received froiu Qrabamatown. 



KEEXIira OF THE OHBNI HOBTI- 

OULTUBAL SOCIETY. 

Ai the last meeting of the Ghent Royal Agricultural and 
BoUnloal Society the following awards were made :— Certifl- 
catea of Merit ftw varieties of Odontoglosaura in flower, to M. 
Louis de Smet Duvivier ; CstUeya Trianwi Wavriniana, to 
MM. Sander t Co., of Bruges (par tmlainatioii tt avecfUinta- 
(ions du JHTTf) ; Odontoglosauni crispum " Rayon d'Or " (par 
acdamation); O. crispum •• PerfecUon " (par acclamation tt 
nwc/diciuaionsdujury) ; O. crispum purpur«uni ; O. crispum 
grandiflorum (par acclamation H niYc filintatiom du jury); 
and for O. VJnckeanum (n funanimiu), all the last five 
exhibits being f^ora M. O. Vlncke-Dnjardin, of Bruges : for 
Anthurium RothschUdiannra (seedling. 1900), from M. L. de 
Bwet: seedling Clivia Madame Th. Van Wasaenhove. from M. 
Van Waa8enhoveOirvnonm{(/); Odontoglossum Souvenir de 
Oendbrugge, from M. Verdonrk ; O. Mdlle. CamllleBtoppelaere 
also ftom M. Verdonck (a runanimUO ; and for twenty Cypri- 
P«dium Lathamianum in flower, from M. A. Dalli*r« 
(A Vunanimiti). 

Ccrtiflcates of Merit for cultivation and flowering were 
awarded for Barosma rtoribunda, Acacia rupicola Owr m-c^o- 
mationX and Acacia ovata (h runanirnW) ; all these three 
plants ftom M. E. Bedinghsus ; and for Anthurium Scherxeri- 
anum var. Madame De Smet Duvivier. from M. L. De Smet 
Duvivier. Honourable Mention was aUotted for Araucaria 
OhyjeUUna, from M. Leon Obyseh; and for Camellia 
Glardino FranchetU. from M. A. Dalll^re. 

The Committee of the Chambre Syndicale des Uorticulteors 
Beiges decided last August that fh)m 1900 onward the follow, 
iug awards should be made at the end of each year to membera 
WHO had obtained the greatest number of C^rtlflcatcs of Merit 

Q^'^Ji*'^''® "^^ preceding:-A Gold Medal, two 
Silver-gUt Medals, and five SUver Medals. Membera of the 
Committee residing in Ghent do not accept the medals that 
may have been awarded to them, in order that they may be 
available as an encouragement to others. 



CHESTEB PAXTON. 

One of the best attended meetings of the session was held 
in the Grosvenor Museum on Saturday, when Mr. D. A. 
Cowan, of Gateacre Nurseries. Liverpool, delivered alectur^ 
entiUed " Reminiscences of my Travels collecting Orchids in 
South America," which waa illustrated by a coUection of 
South American snakes, butterflies, as weU as several birds of 
exquisite plumage. In addition to this, added interest was 
given to the lecture by a collection of implementa and dreases 
essential for the use of the explorer in search of orchidaceous 
plMta in foreign countries. By way of introduction, Mr. 
Cowan graphically described the journey fh)m Plymouth to 
hia destination, as well as the mannera and customs of the 
various tribes he came in conUct with during his wanderings. 
In giving a Ust of the choice species of Orchids which he was 
fortunate in coUecting, and which included Odontoglossum 
crispum (fh)m the Pacho district), O. Phatenopfcis, Cattleya 
Schrodersp, and a few plants of the rara and beautiftal 
C. Schroder* alba, 0. Trianapl, C. Trianml alba, C. gigas 
Sanderiana, a superba splendens, Onddium Kramerianum, 
Feriateria eUta, he pointed out the many difiicnlties that had 
to be contended with, not only in aecnring the pUnts, but ahio 
in getting them conveyed to a suitable port for shipment to 
this country. 

An interesting discussion followed, in which the Chairman 
(Mr. John Tsylor), Mr. Newstead, and Mr. MUn took part 

Mr. N. F. Barnes, in proposing a vote of thanks to the 
lecturer, mentioned that Mr. Cowan and those associated with 
him in his business had perhaps done mora to popularise the 
eoltlvation of Orchids in this country than anyone else. 

This was seconded by Mr. Robert Wakefield, President of 
the Society, who expressed a hope that the Paxtoniani might 
at some ftitura time have the pleasura of another lecture f^om 
Mr. Cowan. 

MISCELLAKE0U8 SOCIETIES. 
DeTom and Bzetar GArdenen.— On the i4th inst , the 

members of this association met to hear a paper by Mr. T. 
Slade, gr. to Lord Poltimorx, at Poltimore, near Exeter. 
The subject waa that of •• The treatment of Amaryllis " 
(Hippeaatrums), but before giving instructions as to cultural 
raquireroents, Mr. Slade briefly sketched the hiatoryofthe 
strain of Hippeaatrums, now common, and mentioned the 
several species that have been crossed with each other, as 
H. equestre, Regina. reticniatura, psittaciaum, and auUcum. 
A quoUtlon waa given ftrom the Gardtnert' ChronicU of 1860, 
showing that Mesars. Garraway. of Bristol, had raised a 
hybrid from H. aulicura platypetalum. and H. peittaclnum. 
Other laisera at subsequent dates were Louis Van Houtie of 
Ghent, dk Oraaff of Holland, and Vbitch of Chelsea. Ac. 

As a rooting medium for the plants, Mr. Slade i«commended 
two thirrls fibrous loam, one third cow-manure, and a liberal 
addition of silver land. Efficient drainage is essential, and 
overpotting is a greater evil than affording the pUnts too 
little room. Pot early in January, and shake all the soil ftora 



the bulbfl before doing so. After potting, afford them a tem- 
perature of 50" to 60% and if the pots be plunged, do not for 
a time apply bottom heat, which however may be helpfhl 
when growth haa become generaL Scarcely any water will 
be needed until the flower buds are visible. When 
flowering is past, rather more heat may be necessary, and 
plenty of water and frequent syringings. As growth becomes 
perfected, a less llbei-al treatment will be reiiuired, and 
finally the bulbs may be dried off perfectly. It was recom- 
mended to re-pot the plants each year. The two essential 
details in cultivation were said to be (1) care in affording 
water,' (2) that a proper season of rest be given. 



PLAim ni Pen.— Atcbaoi WBOLsaaLB PBioxt. 



Markets. 

COVENT GARDEN, MARCH 22. 

(We cannot accept any naponslbllity for the autOoin^ 
reports. They are Ainiuhed to ua regularly ere 
Thunday, by the klndneai of aeveral of the prindi 
■alMmmi, who rvriae the Hat. and who are lespcmaii 
fat the quotationa. It muat cm remembered that tbeae 
quotations do not repreaent the prices on anv particular 
day but only the general aTtragea for the week preceding 
the date of our report. The prices depend upon the 
quality of the aampua, the luppiy in the market, and the 
demand ; and they tm fluetuata, not (»ily fhnn dsj to 
day, but often aaraiml timei in one day. Bd.1 
fmviT.— Atkbaob Wholmalb Paiav. 

Applea. In sieves : 

— Beeflngs. bshL 6 0-10 

— French Crabs, 
bushel 

— Northern 
Greenings, per 
bushel 

— Wellingtons, 
bushel 

— Various, y»«r 
bushel 

— Nova Scotia and 
States, various, 
barrel S3 6-30 

Ben Davis, 

barrel ... 25 0-30 

Golden Rus- 
sets, barrel 25 0-8-^ 

— Californian, 
c a a e a. New 
Town 13 0-15 

Bananas, per 

bunch ... ... 

Grapos,GroeColmar, 

Claiss A., pr. lb. 3 6-40 

— Class B., per 
lb. ... 

— Almeira, per 
dozen lb. 

Tbostab: 



6 0-80 



5 0-70 
8 0-10 
5 0-80 



t. (L s. tf. 

Grapes, Belgian, per 

lb.. Class A. ... 2 0-26 

— Class B. ... 16-20 
Lemons, Messina, 

860 ... ... 

— Palermo, case... 10 0-15 
Lycheea, Chinese, 

new, pkt., I lb. 
Oranges, Navel .. 

— Bittera, 200 ... 

— Blood, 200 ... 

— Jafla.oaseofl44 12 0-13 

— Mandarin or 

Tangerine, case 
of 200 

— Mureia, caae of 
240 8 — 

Peaches, Cape, tray 12 0-14 
Peara ... 

— Californian 
Easter Beurr^, 

cases 

- half cases ... 

Pines, each . 

P 1 u m a, Kelaey, 
tray 

Strawberr ies.per lb. 

Class A. ... 7 0-10 
CIkss B. ...40-50 



7 6-90 — 



2 6-30 

8 0-10 

— ATnuea WaoLBaazji Paicv. 



7 O-IO 


10- 1 
16 6-20 
7 0-90 
14 — 



14 0-16 



4 0-10 



18 0-20 
14 6 — 
8 0-50 

5 0-10 



2 6-30 
10 — 
10 — 



Aitiehokes, Globe, 
per dor. 

— Jerusalem, per 

Asparagus, Sprue, 
per bundle ... 

— English forced, 

Sjr bundle ... 7 0-80 
iant, bundle.. 7 6 — 

— Paris, Oreeu.bun. 6 6 — 

— Spanish, bndl. 2 6 — 
Baana. Channel 

Islands, per lb. 

— Madeira, oasket 

— French, pkts. lb. 

— — Broad, or 

Long Fods 

in data .. 

Baetroota, perdoien 

— per bush. ... 
Brottsoli, Cornish, 

perorate 
BruMcla Sprouta, p. 

— per bushel 
Brussels Sprouts, 

topf, per bush. 
Oabbage, tally 
^ doae n ... ... 

— SavOTSfper tally 
Oarrou, Ei^liah. p. 

doaen buncnea 

— good, cwt baga, 
waahed 

^French, sm. flats 
Oauliflowera, p.doa. 

— Cornish crates. 10 0-12 

— lUlian, baaketa 
of 18 

Celery, red, roll, per 

doaen 

Chicory, per lb. ... 
Colewort, p. buah. 
Oreaa, doa.punn«ta 
Oncumbera, dos. ... 
Bndive, new Franeh, 

perdosea 

— Batavian, doa. 
Garlle, per lb. 
Horaeradiah, Ing- 

liah. bundle ... 

— fonign,i;erbun. 

— loose, per dost. 
Le^ka, doa. tmnchea 
Lettooa. French, 

Clabbaga. doxen 10-18 

— French Cos 
(good), per doz 5 — 



13-16 
6 0-60 
8 — 



3 6 — 

6-10 

1 «. S 6 

10 0-12 

1 6 - 
8 — 

1 — 
6 — 

1 8 — 

4 0-10 

2 0-36 

40 — 
19 — 
16-36 



4 6-56 

12 0-18 
4J- 

5 6- 8 
16 — 
4 0-60 

13-16 
30 — 
4 — 



Mint, new, p. aos. 

bunches 
Monks'beard(Barbe 

de CapudneX p. 

bunch ... 
Mnahrooma, houaa, 

per lb. ... ... 

Onlona. baga 

— picklera, sieve 

— Valencia, eaaea 

— English, cwt... 

— German, bags... 
Paraley, 12 bunches 

— per sieve 
Parenips, per doaen 

— per bag 

Peas, French. 

pkts., per lb. 



s. d. '«. d. 

3 6-90 



4 — 

9 — 
5 0-66 

5 6- 8 

6 6-70 

5 6-60 

6 — 

3 0-40 
10-16 
6- 

4 



1 



05 
6 6 



1 

1 

•> 

1 



6-2 
0- 1 S 
— 

6 -- 



pKts., pe 

Flats 

Potatoa,01d various, 

per ton ... 60 0-9D 

— Dunbar Main 

Crop, per ton 100 0-110 

— New Channel 
Islands, firamea, 

per lb. ... ... 6- b 

— Teneriflb, in 

boxes, cwt ... 14 0-22 

— French Kids., in 

boxes, per lb. 8 — 

per cwt. ... 16 — 

Radishes. Long, dox. 8-0 10 

— round 10- 1 6 

Rhubarb, home 

grown, natural, 

per dozen ... 8 0-40 

— forced, per doi. 6 0-60 
Salad, smaU, 

neta. per ^ 
Salaafy, Dundlo 
Scotch Kale, buah. 
Seakale, per dosen 

jpunneta 
Shallota, per lb. ... 
Spinach, French, 

crates 

Spinach, Winter, 

small leaf, buah. 

Tomatoa, Canary, 

deep* 

Tomipa, per doaen 

bunchea 

— owt baga 

— new Frencb,per 
bunch 1 6 

Turnip tops, baga 8 0- 
Wataroraaa, p. dOL 
buDohaa 



18 — 
4 — 
8 0-86 

15 0-20 
8- 

5 0-60 

5 0-00 

3 0-40 

3 — 
2 6-80 



4 



d.f.d. 

0- 70 

0-86 

0-86 

0-10 

0-80 

0-10 

0-80 

0-18 



Adiantnma. p. doa. 5 
Arbor-yit»,var.,doa. 6 
Aapidiitraa, p. doa. 18 

— apeoimen. each 6 
Crotona, per aoa. ... 18 
Cyclamen, per doc. 8 
Dracenas,var.,dos. 12 

— viridis,perdoa. 9 
Dutch H}'acinths, 

per dox 6 

Ericas, var.,per doa. 18 
BnonymuB,varioua, 

per dosen ... • 0-18 
Evergreens, var., 

per doaen ... 4 

Fems,8mall,per 100 4 
Ferns, in variety, 

per doaen ... 4 0-18 



d.s.^. I. 

1^7 6 











0-12 
0-86 



0-18 
0-60 



Ficna alaattca. each 
roUace plants, var . , 

aadft ... ... I 0- 8 

Genistas, per dox... 10 0-15 
Lily of Valley, each 19-3 
Lycopodiuma, dos. 8 0-4 
Marguerite Daiaies, 

per doaen ... 8 0-19 

Myrtles, per doien 6 0-90 

Palma, varioua, ea. 1 0-1& 

— apedmena, each SI Q-6S0 

Pelargoniuma, acar- 

let par doaen 8 0-12 
Primulas, per dox. 5 0-6 
Roman Hyacinths 

per doz. ... 10 0-12 

Tulips, per dor ... 10-26 



Out Flowxm, ftc 
s. 
Aram Lilies, doaen 

blooma 2 

Aaparaffoi "Fam." 

bunch 2 

Carnatlona, per doL 

blooma 1 

Cattleyaa,perdoien 12 



Budiaris, per doxen 
Oardeniaa, per doa. 
Lilac, whit^ bunch 
— mauve, bunch... 
LUium HaiTisii, per 
doaen blooma ... 
Lllinm longlflorum, 

per doxen 

Lily of Valley, per 

doz. bunches ... 

Maidenhair Fern, 

per doa. bnnchea 

Margueritea, p. doi. 

buiches 

Mignonette, per dox. 
bunches 



— AvtBAoa WHOLsaALK Pki 
d. s-d. I 

Narcissus (yellow) 
doz. bunches ... 

— (white) doz. .. 
r. Eyes, da. bun. 

Odoiitogloasuma,per 
dozen ... ••• 

Roman Hyacinths, 
doz. bunches ... 

Roaet, R€a,p6rdos. 

— Tea, white, doz. 

— Yellow, Paries, 
per doa. 

— 8afirano,perdoa. 

— M.irochal Niel, 
per do/. 

^fW, per bunch 

Tuberoaea, per dox. 

blo<nna... ... 

Tulips per bunch 
Violets, Parma, bun. 

— dark (French), 
])erdoz. bcha.... 

— Eoglish, 12 bun. 



0-3 

2 6 

6-3 6 
0-16 
0-3 
0-6 
6-6 




4 0-60 

5 0-70 
8 0-10 

6 0-80 
8 0-40 



4 0-60 



ce*. 
s.dLi.d. 

2 0-60 

3 0-60 
5 0-70 

4 6-Oi 

5 0- Of 
4 0-60 
86-76 

8 6-7 6 
3 6-8 6 

6 0-10 
8 0-40 

0-10 
S- 1 6 
8 0-50 

10-3 
10-30 



POTATOa. 

Main Crop, Ac, 70». to 90*. ; Dunbar, 110s. ; Other varieties. 
Cj«. to OOi.; Seed Potatos from 4^ &/. to 7«. per cwt 
John BatK 83 <t 34, WtUinnton i>trt€t, Coitnt fiutden. 

Remarks.— The difference in the price of Mint is due to the 
different size of the buncliet and leaves. (Jood green Paraley 
is short in supply, although there is plenty of Parsley, coaree, 
bad in colour, and of not much value. Brussels Hprouta areprAc- 
tically over for the season. Naturally-grown Rhubarb is coming 
in, also a few punnets of natural-grown Seakale were remarked, 
showing that the season is advancing. All good samples of 
Apples are advanced in price. Cape Grap<'« are varied in 
regard to both quality and site of cases ; the prices range from 
124. to 208. ; and the colour of the frait, white, black, red 
&.C. The trade in old Potatos remains about the same as last 
week; the French Kidneys quoted are two samples, and 
differ in size of package, the small packages b^ing very 
regular in size, and attractive in appearai)* e. Th9 b^st Savoy 
in tl»e market are from France. 



.Marc it 21, lOCa- Messn. John Shaw k Sons, Seed Mer^ 
chants of Great Maze Pond, Borough, London, S.E., write 
that the lateness of the present season naturally delays and 
restricts the consumptive demand for Held sec^li, and stocks 
in consequence are being retiuced more slowly than is usiud 
at this time of year. Meantime values all round keep steady, 
and a good active busincas is anticipated in April. For Tarea 
there is an improved sale at increased rates, wliilat full pricea 
are asked for Blue Peas, Haricot Bians, and Spanish Lentila. 
Canary-seed still tends upward, and. the market for Mustard 
and Ripe-seed keeps Arm. Scariet Runners and Canadian 
Wonilcr Beans realise former tenns. 



.. 9-0 10 



FAUIT AXn> TKQBTABTiTM 

OLA930W : March 21.— The fidlowlng are the pricea since 
our last : — Apples Canadian : Baldwins, 18x to .24s. per 
barrel : Northern Spy, l&j. to 24i. do. ; Greenings. ISi. to 
20<. do. ; American— Various sorts, 16^^ to 20s. per barrel ; 
Californian Newtown Pippins, 9«. 6d. to lis. per box ; Nova 
Scotia Apples, Baldwins, Northern Spy, Ben Davis, Golden 
Russets, &c., from 14t. to 24t. per barrel, according to the 
quality ; Bananas, extras, 8s. to 9i. per bunch ; No. l,iie. 6d, 
to 7s. tMi. do. ; No. 2, 5«. to i'*". do. ; other sortK from S«. to 4s. 
do. ; Oranges, Murda, 7s. to m. per half-caj»e ; Valencia, 
ordinary, 420*8, 12s. 6d. to l4s. per box ; large, 420's, 155. to 
17s. do. ; extra large, 17s. to 20s. do. ; Jumbos, 20s. to 22s. 
do. ; large 714's, l&s. to Itis. do., all for sound fruit ; Berille 
Bittar, 6s. to 8s. per half cheat ; Palermo do., 4i. to &«. per 
box ; Lemons, Palermo, 8s. to lOf . per caae ; Gnpes, English, 
3s. to 4s. per lb. ; Mushrooms, 1». to Is. ^ per lb. ; 
Tomatos, Tenariffe deeps. 3«. C^l. to 45. 6d. per box ; oases, 5s. 6d. 
to Ms. M. : Onions, foreign, Valencia. 4 In a row, la. 6d. 
ioCs.; 5 in a row, 6«. to 7s. do. ; Turnips, Is. Hd. U> Is. lOd. 
Iter cwt. ; Carrots, 3s. Od. to 4« d»>. ; Parsley. *'>d, to Sd. per 
dozen bunches ; Cabbagea, 6i. t3 Is. 6d. per dosen ; Oaull- 
flowers, Is. 6d. to 2s. 9d. da ; Celery, tw/. to 1*. do. 

Liverpool: March 2l,-')VhoksaU Ve^taUe MarktL—FO' 
tatos, per cwt, Lynn Greys, 3s. '2d. to .'^s. 4d. ; Main Crop, 
35. 6''. to As. 6d. ; Bruce, Ss. 4d. to 3<. Od. ; cniaiitpiona, Ss; 4d. to 
8«. ih/. ; Turoipa, Swedes, Is. ^d. to 1 *. 10«i. cwt ; ^ 'arrot*, 8s. 6d. 
to 4 . 3 f. do. ; Parsley, 6d. to >d. per dozen l> '.:hes ; Onions 



TSE OABDENMRS' CBSONICLE. 



: PloM, 



tonisa,at.td, lo4(.3J, perewLiCiuliaoiicn, l(.<ld.i 
per daaen ; Ctbbagtt, M. to li. ed. do. ; Celtrr, <hl. < 
A. /okB'i.— PoUtoi, Ij.pariwck: do.. sa«, Sd. to M, pu 1 
□npv, EofUib, 3>, td. do. ; do., tortlgn, ' *" 

BnfUili, it, MWli ; Peu, 8d. par lb. ; Cobnau, li, «i. aa. ; 
OaenmlMn, Bd. Meh ; Nuihroocu. li. 4d. par lb. ud 
lukat Birkmhadi-FoUtai, Ii. to ]>. iff. per peck; 
PllboU, lOd. p« lb. : Onpea, EDgliib, li. Ud. to 1>. 6(1. 
P«r lb. ; do., faraipi, 4<f. to Hd. do. : Pinei, foralKn, «i. to t» 
eaAl MuEbiooiu, II to It. M. p«ilb. 



OOUI. 

Pmun* ol Britlih Odib (p« Inparitl qr.X let tLe 
I Mftnh IT, end for t^ oorrespondlng pflrlod ( f 
IB wtlh the dlflkrouM In the qootatlou. Tka* 
■■■d n tta OBcUl Weekly BMon :— 
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KBTBOBOLOaiOAL OBSSRTATtOMS tOan Id tbe Ro^l 

Hotticnlbml Boolat]i'i Oudeu it Ohlnrlck, London, Ar 

. the period Minh 11 to lUrch 1), IMa Hal^fat ■boi* 



Trade Note. 

STANLEV^-MOBBS ft ASHTON. 

This Gnn of importfln aod giowen o( Oraliidi, 

Mtmbliihed at Southgkte. Loadoo, N., Mid si Bio 

JuiBiTD, CuxB, SOG, will heaoeforCh be known 

Dnder the title of Stkoley, AshtOD A Co. 




Anouohaniis Hookesi : J. M. A atove Aroid, 
the flowen of which exhale, aa in the oaie of 
nutnj Avoids, a vilUinoni *tench, which ia 
attractive to iniMta, bn>, hardlj, aa yoa aay, to 
birds. The inieola effect tha fertiliMtion m the 
ovale*. A, Hookeri it a native of Fernando Po, 
not of Natal. 

BuoKH : O. T. There ia no modem manual on 
Table Decorations io tbe EoBlisli laogoage 
Anne Haaaard'i little woik on the anbieet ia to 
be picked up occasionally at the old book sbop*. 
—Grtfnkmtm and Slcrt Plania : Max. llie 
work ia published by John Murray, Albemarle 
Street, Piccadilly. 



BaowN Scale on Fkuit.tebrs : F. F. The hot- 
water cure may be adopted, naing water at a 
temperature of not leas than 143 . Yon may 
leave out the paraffin, and use sort-soap, at the 
rato of i oia. to the gallon. The remedy requires 
tevenl appUcationa, which probably were not 
given last year, Lence the nnmeroos loalea this 
year. A amotbering coating of clay, cow-dang, 
•nlphor, lime, aad soft-soap, made np with 
water into a thick pftint, applying it before tbe 
buds are on the more, will generally eSeot a 
oleaiBoot of the scale and their eggs at one 
dreaaing. It ia rather late, we think, for thia. 

CoKi FOR QLAasHODSE Heatiko : F. B. The 

aoantity required might oot exoeed two ehal. 
roos a week, bat it ia only poMible to nuge the 
quantity that would be burned by actual teati in 
mild and hard weather, carried out over aeveral 
montha, so many cironmstauoM affecting the 
eomboition of fuel. 
COBBWTTiON. — In laat iasue of the Qardaun' 
Chronicle, p. 164, let colnmo, 15th line from the 
bottom of aane, after " cUnoe " supply a oomma, 
and »ubetilat«"for"for"of i" p. 165, 23 line* 
from bottom of the page, for "when," read 
" while." 

COILBOBIVB St'DLIHATE AND EARTHWORMS IN 

Lawns, Au. : H. X. Thia aubatanoa, a 
ehloHde of tneronry, is more than likely to kill 
tbe graai as well as the worms, and we would 
adviae oantion in ita use, first testing it on a 
small pieee of the tnrf. The beat draasin^ for 
the bowIiDg-green would oouiat of finely aifted 
yellow loam three-fifths, wood aahaa one-Bfth, 
and stable-manure one-fifth. Several drenings of 
this tnixtnie, in cjuantity anfficient to partially 
hide the graasei, might be given between the 
present date and the middle of May. The stuff 
ahonld bs evenly distributed, raked io, and 
the lavn finally rolled. Tbe first few mowinsa 
should be done with Che scythe. If the lawn is 
patcby, or there are .large weeds in it, suoh as 
FlaotaioB, Daudeliooa, and Sowthistles, apud 

., ...^ ug gjig lawn-grassea f~ " " """ 

- - ' - ,„^ tltAT ■■' 

apply nitrate of soda in the ratio to water m 
proposed ; but we think that the top-dressings 
above advised will snffioe for one year. They are 
better calculated to have a permanent good effect 
than tbe nitrate, especially if the land ia very 
light or poToni. As a special manure we woul 
recommend "Fish Manure," applying it in Iat° 

IfJ^XtA JuKOUIANl AND DENDBOBldH UtUI£- 

BBANDTI ; M. a.. McalL Tbe Lsliawill thrive 
bast grown in shallow Orobid-paos, and sua- 
pended in the Cattleya or intermediate- house. 
The Dendrobium, from the prtasot time until 
its growths are oompleted, should be grown in 
the warmest house ; afterwaida, wben tbe 
leaves begio to turn yellow, or the new growth 
fully completed, place in oool, airy house, and 
keep dry. 

Lavikder Oil, Ac. : D. S., Cork. We would 
adviae yon to apply to the Pbarmaoentical 
Soeiety, Bloomabury Square, London, tbr tJie 
required inforoMtioD. 

Names or Plants : Cvrmpondentt not aiuwertd 
in thi» isme cart rtquetted Io be to good cu to 
consWi the /oUowing mimber,~J. M, 1, pro- 
bably Oymoognunma (Uietyognunma) japoufca ; 
send fertile frond; 2, Adiantum cardiooblsna; 
3, Draonna nmgeata ; 4, Eaonynnamaoropb^lltu 
wgenteoa ; 6, known in garden* a* Authencum 
liueara medio-variegatom ; 6, Selagiuella Wilde- 
noviL— /". H. H. We must request bettor 
specimens ; yours are tnere >crap«, and thof 
arrived much sbrivelled. — il. 11. At., Xtaln. 
Odontoaloaium triumphaos, a very fine variety. 
— W. M., OatiBood. Tillaodsia ionantba.— 
B. if.. Pairiey. Decdrebium aureum, often 
oalled D. heterocarpuDi in gardens. —fR^iiinr. 
1, Adsaurantiaca ; 2, Odoutoglossum nebulosum ; 
3, OdontosloHum maculatum ; 4, Odontogloiaam 
Peioatorei.— Jf. M. Sophroniti* graudiflora 
ordinary variety.— .ff. W. Your Codiwums 
(Crotons) are— 1, Laingi ; 2, tuperbum ; 3, 
Chelsooi ; 4, nolnles ; 5, Mooreaoa ; U, Wil- 
lianuiL — O. B. You had better send your 
Camellia flowers to some nutverymaa who grows 
them largely, aa Messrs. W. Paul t Hon, Wallham 
Ctoh. To identify varietiua it is neoeeaaiy 






ana of comparing them with freah 
specimens. — Amateur. Comna nut. — J. B. 
Sanlolina inoana. 

NicrrARiNi Leaveh Diseased : 0. H. The tree 
ia aBiictad with the so-oalled tilver-leaf diaeaae, 
one that frequently attacks stone fruits such w 
Peaohas, Plums, Apriooti, and also Pmnus 
Isorooerasos (Laurel). There ia no known core, 

Ri;lej »or Judoinc, Ac, : J. S. This may be 
obtained from the Secretary, Boyal Hortioaltanl 
Society, 117, Victoria Street, Westminster, prioe 
It. \d. post free. 

Sbambock: /. P., amd many other*, including 
"Mac," who aenda spAoinMD of Trifolium minus. 
It is, we suppose, quite impoanble to pro- 
duoe dooniaentaiy evideno* as to what was the 
true Shammok, as Saint Patriok forgot to dry 
any specimens for referoDoe, and left no figure 
by which it might be determined. The plant 
moat generally acospted by the Irish is Trifolium 
minus, of which we have reoMved seeds sad 
planU from Mr. HattUnd, of Cork. It is a 
common plant throughout Bnropa, thriving on 
poor soils, and differing from moat of the Cloven 
in having head* of amall. yellow Qowera ; tb* 
terminal leafletiB raised on a abort sbUk. Oxali* 
aoetcaella ia a much more elegant J^"^^ ■» 
which the central leaflet i* aeastla. Trifolium 
repens, the so-called white or Dntoh Clover, so 
named fram bavins been inlroduoMl oommer- 
cially from Holland, frequently does duty for 
Shamrock ; it is a oommon wild ^Unt Medi- 
cago lupulina, whiofa baa a leaf sinularto that of 
Tnfolium minus, is al«o aoroetiiDas used as 
Shamrock. The four-leaved Shamrock ia a 
Clover with four instead of three leaves ; ft is of 
accidental occurrence and not oommon. We 
refer you to Dr. Prior's Poptdar Nama t^f 
British Plants (1870), and to Britten's and 
Holland's Dictionaiy of Snglith Plant Nana 
|1S80), for a full discussion of the subject 

Tenuis Court : Amateur. We would refer you 
to our issue for January 13 last, in which at 
p. 32 there will be found diagrams of courts for 
three or four players, and a single court for two 
players, together with tbe dimansiona in each 
caae. Aa regarda tools, you will require spade^ 
probably a mattook for grabbing up atones and 
roots, a level, either etraightedge or plummet, a 
garden line, some " boniDg-rodi. that is, 
T.abaped pieces of wood for taking sight* in 
levelling tha land ; iron rakea of the largest sise, 
wheelbarrows, and planka on which to wheel 
the soil in levelling. The numbera of theae 
thinga will depend upon the nature of the job, 
and whether the site i« naturally adapted for a 
court or otherwise. 

VijLBT Marik Louise; W. B. S. Your plants 
have bloomed a long time, conssquentiy the 
blootn* sent us are lee* strong than many we 



VoL'NO Gabuekeks' Overtime : (F. G. It i* not 
luual to pay young gardeners for tight work done 
in after hours, but there ia a set<(^ to this io no 
deductions being made in hit wsges during illness 
or when brief hoUdaya are taken. If your heart 
i* in your work, as we hope it is, you ahonld not 
grumble when required to do sundry jobs after 
the regular hours. A garden labourer is usually 
on a difierent footing, for aa he has only hu 
labonr to aell, is not required to exhibit any 
great amount of skill, and never hopes to lie 
better off than he ia, he has a right to obtain ■• 
mnoh as he can for his labour, and coniequently 
t« be paid for every hour that he works for bu 
employer. 



,9 Rechved.-R. b 
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FLOBAL IMPROVEMENTS. 

AS the floral seasons are comiug on, it 
will not be amiss to take stock of what 
haa been done in the way of improvements 
of flowers. We know next to nothing — 
probably because practically little or nothing 
was done — about the improvement of flowers 
by the ancients. Living in the Mediterranean 
regions, where flowers are so abundant, 
they had only to go into the fields for 
their supply for decorative purposes ; indeed, 
Clement of Alexandria, in the second century, 
complained of the fields being stripped of their 
wild flowers. Not fifty, probably, were culti- 
vated ; and those chiefly for medicinal virtues. 
But the Cabbage Rose, Rosa centifolia, is 
described by Herodotus as having sixty petals, 
but this seems to have been exceptional. 
Improvement by careful selection was apparently 
little, if at all, practised. 

Flowers are either regular or irregular ; the 
latter, being always closely applied to the stem, 
can only be visited by insects from the front. 
This, it is believed, has determined their 



different forms in response to the insects 
visiting them ; while terminal flowers, being 
visited from all directions, remain regular, i.e., 
having all the parts of the several whorls alike. 

The improvements of regular flowers consist 
in increase of size, additional colours, and 
doubling. Until the present century, varieties 
of colours were obtained by sowing the seed in 
diff'erent soils and conditions ; though, of 
course, some natural crossing might have taken 
place unknown to the cultivator. These were 
the sole objects formerly, and, indeed, are so 
still ; but it becomes a question whether one 
cannot go, and has not gone, too far in the 
matter of size. Since Dahlias looked like huge 
pincushions, Chrysanthemums like mops, and 
Begonias are six inches across, popular taste 
seems to protest, by asking that the original 
single flowers should be restored. Of course, 
if there is a section of the public who prefer 
them, or they be grown solely for prizes, like 
otherwise useless pedigree cows and bantams, 
nothing more can be said ; but from an abstract 
point of view, we think beauty is lost sight of in 
some of the most modern of Flora's productions. 

With regard to doubling, this seems to have 
been all the rage in the last century, and the 
question arises, why could not the ancients 
succeed as we do, both in size and doubling ? 
These two aims have greatly increased during 
the last half of this century.'*^ Chrysanthe- 
mums have been cultivated for ages in Japan, 
but the first that arrived here, as illustrated in 
the plates of the TransactianB of the Bcyal 
Horticultural Society, in the first two decades, 
are miserable - looking aflairs, with ragged 
bordeis and large centres. So, too, Roses in 
the *' forties'* had deep pits in their middles, &c. 

We expect the answer to be that the improve- 
ment of flowers by change of soil alone, 
though great, is not so rapid as when it is 
assisted by judicious inter-crossing, coupled, 
of course, with selection. The result, at all 
events, is that improvements have gone on at a 
much higher rate during the last fifty years 
than they ever did before. Even the Japanese 
Chrysanthemums, brought by Fortune about 
1845, are very inferior to their present day 
descendants. 

With regard to irregular flowers, the great 
object of the horticulturist seems to be to 
restore them to regularity ; such being really 
reversions to the original or ancestral forms, 
from which all irregular flowers have been 
derived. They have been, so to say, moulded 
by the insects, i.e., the petals are believed to 
have altered their forms in response to the 
mechanical pressures, &c, of the insect visitors. 
Hence, when cultivated and no longer crossed 
by their special insects respectively, the efibrt 
to adapt itself to the insect ceases, and the re- 
action sets in, so that the flower is more or less 
restored to its regular form. Such, at least, is 
the theory which has been proposed. 

As examples, one of the earliest is the Pansy. 
In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, this 
wild flower was cultivated, but only slightly 
improved ; but it was when careful selection was 
first practised upon it, about 1812, that it qtiickly 
responded. Nevertheless in 1835, it was still 
very irregular, for the lowest petal was almost 
distinct from the upper four,t so that the out- 
line was far from being circular and regular as 
it is now. 

Nature sometimes develops regular cup-shaped 
flowers at the apex of the stem, bearing nor- 

* We do not regard a.d. 1900 as of the twentieth century, 
any more than nineteen can be twenty. 

t K.g., FloricuU. Cabinet. Plate, May 1, 1835. 



mally irregular flowers, as in the Larkspur and 
the Foxglove. The latter has been now *' fixed " 
by the late M. H. de Tilmorin, who foimd 
90 per cent, of seedlings bore the large cam- 
panulate flower on the summit of the flowering 
stem. Terminal flowers may often be found 
reg^ular in Pelargonia and the Horse-Chestnnt. 
It is presumably due in these cases to the 
equalisation in the flow of nutriment. 

If anyone compares a modem perfectly cir- 
cular flower of the scarlet Pelargonium wiUi the 
windmill-like petals of the original wild form, 
he will see the vast improvement acquired in 
this direction. Calceolarias have attained a 
most marvellous difierence since imported from 
South America in the twenties. In this case 
the results are due to crossing and selection. 
The original species liad tiny oval slippers, 
yellow and purple, about the size of a three- 
penny-piece. By crossing, an extraordinary 
variety of colours was obtained, and the size 
improved, as may be seen in a selection of 
blossoms (coloured) in the Flortcvltural Cabinet 
for 1835. 

The bag was oval, but rather pointed above, 
and varied in size from a little over a three- 
penny-piece to that of a shilling. In 1841, 
the bag was circular, and 1^ in. in diameter ; 
but in 1897 it was more elliptical, in a trans- 
verse direction, and 3 by 2 inches in size! 
Gloxinia is another instance of a doubtful im- 
provement. It was originally drooping, but 
in 1842 it reverted to the ancestral, regular, 
erect, trumpet shape — and now we see nothing 
else. 

One often wonders whether the public insist 
upon the retention of new forms, or whether 
they have to accept what the florists make for 
them. We do not all care for bigness, doubles, 
^c. ; the taste for single Tulips, single 
Dahlias, single Narcissi, &c., is by no means 
evanescent, and we fancy there are not a few 
who still like the naturally-drooping Gloxinia 
to the stiff, erect form ; but, of course, one 
must presume that those who provide us must 
know best which their customers prefer, when 
the choice is put before them. 0. H, 



Orchid Notes and Gleanings. 



CATTLEYA TRIANiEI AMBSIANA. 

Thk colleotion of J. Bradshaw, Esq., The Grange, 
Sonthgatt (gr., Mr. Whiffen), is specially rich in 
fine forms of Cattleya labiata, ioclndiDg a selection 
of white forms in great variety. The forms of 
Cattleya Triaosi which have been recently and are 
now in flower, show in a remarkable degree the 
Dumber of distinct flowers which a single species 
can produce, their flowers ranging from pure white 
to the warmest rose and crimson. Two remarkably 
dissimilar forms, standing side by side, both of 
great beauty, and with very large flowers, are espe- 
cially striking, viz., C. Trianeei Amesiaoa, with 
snow-white flowers, a chrome -yellow disc on the 
lip, and a dear pink front ; and C. T. regaUs, 
whose broad sepals and petals are of bright rose 
colour, the finely-expanded front lobe of the lip 
rich purplish -crimson. 

DSNDROBIUM CABIKIFERUM. 

This pretty Dendrobium, of the D. formoenm 
and D. Draoonis section, which has not often 
appeared daring recent years, has recently been 
sent by several correspondents for identification. 
It is very distinct and pretty in appearance. lis 
fleshy sepals, strongly keeled at the backs, are of a 
tawny-yellow colour, which becomes darker towards 
the tips, and white at the base. The wax-like 
petals are white, with a central faint yellowish 
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shade. The lip is reddtsh-oraDge, with a whitish 
ma rgin, from which to the base mn several raised 
rid^i^ of long woolly orange-coloured hairs. It is 
not so showy as some of its class, but is neverthe- 
less an attractive flower. 

OdONTOGLOSHUM CRLSPUM PlTTIiE. 

H. T. Pitt, Esq., Rosslyn, Stamford Hill (gr., Mr. 
Thnrgood), the possessor of so many fine Odonto- 
glossums, has again flowered a fine novelty, 
which, on account of its beauty and distinct 
character, deserves to be recorded. The flowers 
are large, the segments broad, and almost equal in 
width ; even the labellum, though shorter than the 
other divisions, being broad and very showily dis- 
played. As in other forms of 0. orispum, the 
ground is white, though the rose-purple colour in 
the flower, both on the front and the reverse side, 
gives the idea that they are of those colours, with a 
white margin to most of the segments, and a white 
base to the petals. The sepals are tinged over the 
greater part of their surface with bright rose 
colour, the middle portions bearing large claret- 
crimson blotches, and the line within the whitish 
margin smaller spots of the same colour. The 
petals are finely fringed and decorated, as regards 
the middle portions, with claret-crimson blotches, 
a rose-coloured flush spreading from these to the 
white margin. The crest of the lip is yellow, with 
radiating reddish lines ; the finely-orimped blade 
blush- white, with one large reddish blotch in the 
centre, and several smaller ones around the crest. 
The reverse side of the flower is as finely coloured 
as the faoe, though the colours are not so bright. 
James 0*Brien, 



The Rosary. 

PRUNING THE PLANTS. 

While all seasons are full of interest to the 
rosarian, there are two which are especially so — 
pruning time and planting time ; and as the former 
of these is now at hand, it would be well to con- 
sider wbat is to be done. It may, doubtless, be 
asked what is the use of touching upon such a 
subject ; so much has been written, and so much 
put forth on authority that it might well be con- 
sidered superfluous to add anything more. But the 
number of questions upon the subject which 
appear continually in the gardening papers, supple- 
mented by private enquiries, clearly show that 
that there is always something to be said on the 
subject. Thus, for instance, as to the time of 
pruning: this does and must vary, according to 
the locality, and I am afraid rosarians are too often 
in the habit of grounding their observations on 
some favourite locality where Rosee do well, and 
of leaving out of sight the more difficult positions 
where greater care and attention are needed. Thus, 
Mr. R. £. West, in his eminently practical paper 
in the Rosarians' Year Book for 1900 advocates 
very early pruning, so early indeed as the last week 
in February, but then Reigate is a very favourable 
locality so far as climate is oonoemed ; it is well 
sheltered, and although I have seen very severe 
weather there, heavy snow falls in October for 
instance, yet I know of no locality where the 
rosarian finds a climate more to his taste. 
Rosarians indeed live in all parts of the country, 
but I am afraid a grower in Northamptonshire, or 
indeed anywhere in the Midlands, who was induced 
to follow this advice would find that he was much 
crippled. The effect of the pruning here would be 
to cause the buds to start, and then cold weather 
supervening he would find all his hopes of success 
in exhibiting, shattered for the season. I think 
therefore that each grower must consult the 
character of his climate before binding himself to 
any rule on the subject. Our spring frosts come 
upon us so suddenly and so treacherously, that it is 
not well to let them have their wicked way upon 
our Rose-trees if we can help it ; and thus it is 
wiser I think in many localities, if not in most, not 
to attempt pruning until the beginning of March, 



and then to confine it to the hybrid perpetuals, 
leaving the Teas for a later period. 

A good deal has indeed been said lately on the 
greater hardiness of the newer Tea-scented Roses, 
and it may come to this before long, that no dis- 
tinction will be made in the time for pruning both 
sections ; and so far as hybrid Teas are concerned, 
I think they may come in with the earlier date. 
A number of these are every year announced, and 
I suppose we shall ere long get some reliable kinds 
amongst them. 

Gabdkn Roses. 

I think, perhaps, more mistakes are made in 
the matter of pruning with regard to what are 
called garden Roses than in any other class. 
The garden Roses are, of course, of various 
kinds, but I refer rather to those of the more 
rampant character, such as the hybrid Noisettes, 
Teas, hybrid Sweet Briars, and Japanese multi- 
flora Roses. For example, I have so often heard 
complaints made by amateurs that they were not 
able to flower Turner's Crimson Rambler. More 
than once a Rose-grower has come into my garden 
when my plant of Crimson Rambler was smothered 
with bloom, and he has said, "I cannot think 
why I don't get mine to flower. Perhaps I have 
got a wrong variety. " I have humbly suggested, 
"Perhaps you do not treat it quite kindly." 
*'0h, yes," is the invariable reply; "I do as 
I am told in gardening books and papers: cut 
it tolerably hard, the result being I get plenty 
of wood but no flower." Then I have said, 
" I do not wonder at it — in fact, I should very 
much wonder whether after such treatment it did 
flower ; " and I have pointed out that it does not 
really require any pruning — ^it should be treated in 
a totally different way. After flowering, all the 
old wood that has bloomed should be cut out, and 
young shoots, of which no doubt there are many, 
should be laid in, and on these will be produced 
the blooms for the following year. In the same 
way such Roses as William Allen Richardson, 
L'ld^e, and, of course, all the Dijon race, should 
be so treated. The same holds good with regard 
to the beautiful hybrid Sweet Briars, raised by the 
late Lord Penzance. And here let me say what 
beautiful subjects these are when treated as bushes 
on standards ; it is true that their beauty is some- 
what evanescent, as it is rarely one gets second 
blooms from them, but while they last they form a 
very pretty picture in the garden. 

Exhibition Roses. 

With regard to the ordinary pruning of what 
are called exhibition Roses, there is little need to 
say much ; every Rose-grower knows how he is to 
prune his hybrid perpetuals, pruning the weaker 
varieties very hard, and the stronger not so 
vigorously. At first sight this would seem strange 
directions, but it is not so ; for in the former case 
more strength is thrown into the comparatively 
fewer shoots, while in the latter a good deal of 
vigour will be expended in the bloom. 

There is one subject in connection with pruning 
that has occupied a good deal of attention lately ; 
the question is asked, " Why should we not have 
Rose-bushes covered with blooms?" the system 
of pruning recommended so strongly has no doubt 
in view the production of the large blooms 
that captivate people at our great exhibitions, 
and one does not at all wonder at Rose-growers, 
who are not exhibitors, striving to reach the 
same degree of perfection. But there is no doubt 
there is a certain amount of stiffiiess in a Rose- 
garden, where all the plants are pruned on this 
regular routine system ; and so it is said we had better 
try to bring our Rose-trees into a more natural con- 
dition, the shoots being left longer, leading to the 
formation of good bushes, which will in due season 
be covered with bloom, as we sometimes see in our 
cottage gardens. 

Pegging- DOWN. 

There is one other system of pruning which 
I recollect very -many years ago being success- 
fully carried out by that most enthusiastic 



florist the late Mr. Charles J. Perry, of West 
Bromwich, near Birmingham, namely that of 
pegging down Roses. Most Rose growers are 
aware that where dwarf plants are grown, very 
strong shoots are produced from the lower eyes of 
the stem in early spring ; when these are produoed 
attention should be given to them, by gently 
bending down the young shoots, bringing thenk 
parallel to the soil, and probably about 6 or 8 inches 
from it. As the growth advances they should be tied 
to short stakes, so as to prevent them from being 
injured by wind, the end of the shoot slightly 
shortened, as this will tend to plump the eyes, eaob 
of which will produce a flowering stem. If desired, 
these may be treated in the same way as exhibitibD 
Roses, and the buds thinned out, but if left alone 
they would form a beautiful bed of Roses. I aan 
often surprised that this system is not more 
generally adopted, not for the whole of the Rose 
garden perhaps, but for a few beds ; and where bed* 
can be formed of the same variety, I think the effect- 
is more telling. Beds, for instance, of Mrs. John 
Laing, Mrs. Sharman Crawford, Mrs. W. J. Grant, 
Prince Camille de Rohan, Duke of Edinburgh, and 
Gloire Lyonnaise would form very beautiful objects; 
but this could only be attempted, of course, in 
tolerably good sized gardens. 

I may just add here that in all directions I hear 
good accounts of the aspects of the Rose-plants 
after the winter. 

New Roskh. 

The usual announcement of new Roses reaches ub 
from abroad, but we take these things very coolly 
now ; during the last few years hardly anything of 
value has come to us from the Continent, and there^ 
fore we may look with indifference on the sixty or 
seventy new varieties promised to us by Continental 
growers. We shall watch with more interest tiiose 
l^t have been announced to us by home raisers. 
Some of them we have seen, and I think they will 
become general favourites. Those who received 
any of these last autunm will, I think, do weU te 
prune them tolerably hard, as it will be more desir- 
able for the plants to make growth, and not to 
rely too much on the blooms the first year. Wild 
Rose* 



MELONS AS CORDONS. 

This fashion of training the Melon is not new, 
and it has doubtless been discussed in these pagee 
long ago ; but my note is intended simply to point 
out some advantages of this mode of cultivation in 
places where good Melon soil is not plentiful, and 
labour not abundant. I first adopted the cordon 
when planting for a catch crop in a span-roofed 
house of loo feet in length, which was filled with 
other plants till the end of the month of May. 
By growing the Melon as cordon plants, I waa 
enabled to gain a good deal of time on the plants, 
which fruited in a much shorter space of time 
than was possible in any other way. Meloo- 
oordons are suited only for the summer season,, 
when the growth of the plants is very rapid. 
The cordons consisted of plants in 6-inch pots, the 
latter plunged in cocoa-nut fibre refuse over the 
runs. They were abundantly supplied vritb 
liquid-manure. The small amount of soil in the 
pots checks growth, which is consequently short 
jointed, although the roots run out into the coooa* 
nut fibre. Jadoo-fibre is held by some to be the 
superior to cocoa-fibre, as it holds moisture better, 
and the roots have not to travel so wide in search of 
nutriment ; but fibre of any kind is not really re- 
quired, and cordons may be cultivated in a very small 
quantity of soil, made firm, and kept in place by 
means of boards, slates, tiles, &c. As has been 
stated, the plants were placed in 6-inch pots, and 
having been provided each with a stake, they reached 
to the lowermost training- wire when plunged in the 
bed, at 18 inches apart. Each plant was flowed te 
carry two fruits only, and the later growths made 
after the setting of the flowers of these plants were 
stopped rather closely, in order to avoid crowding 
of the foliage. No difficulty was experienced in 
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Mttlng the lint blouomi. and tLe crampiDg of the 
root* in tba poti induoed mach and veiy okrly 
flowBriDg. The crop of Malooa left nothing to be 
detired in the nutter of size, beaatj, knd flavoar 
ot the fmii. 



tin worthy of > tri»l, MpeciAlly on the valla of 
Pine-pits, And on the raftera «sd principaU of 
t«U gl»Mhon*ss not exactly adapted for the 
growing of Melons in bed*. Now aa to the variety 
to cbooM, tbia should oonaist of one only, many 
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PRIMULA KEWENSISx. 

We are now enabled to giro an illntlration ot 
the hybrid accidentally raised at Kew between 
P. floribimda and P. verticillaU (see Gg. 63). It U 
described by Mr. Watnon in our number for March 3, 
p. 130, and wa* exhibited at > recent meeting of 
the Uoyal Horticaltnral Society. It shows bdihb 
of the mealineu oharacteristic of P. vertioillata, 
and has the appearanoe of a robust form of P. flori- 
bunda ; Ibe eridenoes of hybridity, though not 
wanting, are but slight 



Some person may want to know wbat the gain 
is over Melons grown in the ordinary manner. 
Well, the large numbir r>{ plants put out has 
made the gain very cooiidcrable, and the saTiog 
of labour ia great also. I Ibiok cordon Melons 



TOMATO CULTIVATION. 

Mb. J. LowRiB, in the Oardtntra' Ckrottiek ot 
March 10, writas on "Tomato Cultivation." Hii 
■nggeation for growing Tomatos on small faoldioffa 
aeema good, but where are these amoU onltiTatora 
to obtain plants auffloiently estabtisbed to plant out 
in the Snt week of May T There would a^ear to 
be an opening here for a middleman who would 
mpply the eatablished planta, at say a haU-pauny 
per plant, and then purchase all the fmit. This 
middleman would require to have some "con- 
science," so as not to leave the growen without 
•ome profit tor their labour. Qroweis, even for the 
best graded smooth Tomatos, cannot hops to get 
more than 3^ per pound sold locally. The shop- 
man will tell them that the fruit must be very Gna 
at that prieet He then will sell this Goe fruit for 
6d. or fl({. per pound ! 

At 3oone, near Perth, there ia a jam-factory ; 
jam is made from Cnrrantj, Raspberria*, Oooae- 
berriea. Strawberries, and any other fmit that the 
villagere can produce. I do not think that the 
owners of the factory grow even one berry. All 
the fmit is grown by the villager* in their imall 
Kardens, Whatever they oollect is taken to the 
factory duly, and a receipt is given them for what 
tbey deliver by weight, aod at a Gied price ; pro- 
bably the price varies according to aeaaon*. At 
the end of the season the receipts they hold are 

Now, could Dot soma similar arrangement be 
made with Tomatos where these can be grown in 
theopen, by owners of smallholdings! The Tomato 
i* a wonderful plant ; its fruit can be tamed into 
Gre different accounts, vii- : — 

(a.) The selected and graded ripe (rait (or local 
or distant marketa. 

(b.) The Italian "conserva di Pomidoro." 

ie.) Tomjito obntoey. 

{d.) Tomato sance, 

(i*.. ) Green Tomato-jam, at the end of the fruiting 

Lat us go through these productssystematioally:— 
(a.) The fruit should be smooth, and of a mode- 
rately large size. Jt can be cooked in half-a-doaen 
way*. In the raw state it is capital as a aalad, 
treated as follows;— Take ripe Tomatos, peel them, 
cut them in halves transversely, remove the seed* 
•faould you abject to them, and place them in a 
dish with oil and vinegar, pepper and salt, and 
•prinkle over the whole a clove of finely chopped 
Garlic, and some finely chopped Parsley. This 
make* what may be called a lovely salad. I am 
•ure if yon once try it you will say " Let me have 
some of it agaiD tomorrow !" 

(b.) The Italian*, especially in the south, grow 
the Tomato extensively in the summer, all the 
surplus is made into "oootervadi Pomidoro," i.e., 
oonserve ot Tomatos, for winter ose. This i* made 
0* follows :— The ripe Tomato* are cut in two and 
y^.^j... . boiled in their own joioe, that is, without water. 

' They are then presaed throogh a hair sieve, to get 

rid of the seed* and skins- The watery part ot the 
pitrrt should not be thrown away, as it contains the 
saltJ of the fruit. Then the whole is pnt ioto flat 
dishe* and exposed to the sun to dry, after mixiog 
one house not being advisable, and with it a certain quantity ot salt- I should say, 
the variety should be a vigorous grower, that is some sugar would also be a good addition. 
not readily fruited when afforded a large bed of While in the sun, it is every day turned and 
soil, bnt which fruit* satisfactorily when the root* manipulated with a wooden spoon. It ahould 
are oonfined in a pot. 0. fVythti. be dried to a stiff consistence ; it can than be 
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presenred in snuJl jam-pots, hermetically oovered, 
for winter ate. Yon can see this oonserva di 
Pomidoro in the Italian skopa in winter ; it is naed 
for saacea, for aonpa and gravies, for maoanmi, fto. 
The difficulty in this country is to keep it from 
beooming mouldy. A chemical friend of mine 
informs me that the addition of a small quantity of 
formaline would prevent mouldiness, without 
changing the flavour. Another difficulty in this 
countiy may be with respect to the sun. But if 
made on a large scale for general consumption, the 
conserve may be sufficiently dried by blowing 
heated air over it by machinery. 

(c) Tomato C%tc4fi«y.— This is a very fine com- 
pound, and made as follows :— 10 lb. Tomatos, 
61b. Ivown sugar, 2i bottles of vinegar, i lb. ginger 
(ground), 1 lb. garlic (ground), 1 lb. salt, i a small 
bottle of red pepper. Cut the ripe Tomalos in 
halves transversely. Then add the vinegar, sugar, 
and other ingredients, and boil (without water) in 
an enamelled pot until the whde can be rubbed 
through a hair-sieve. When cool, put up in air- 
tight, wide-mouthed bottles. If well made, this fine 
chutney will keep for years, and makes a capital 
relish for curries, cold meat, fish, &c, and also for 
flavouring sauces. 

((f.) Tomato-iouct. — ^This is made much in the 
same way as the chutney, only it is made thinner 
by boiling the Tomatos in half-a-pint of water, and 
with less sugar. It can then be poured out of a 
narrow-necked bottle. With a little ingenuity, 
and a few experiments, a very nice ready-made 
sauce can be made out of Tomatos, and various 
kinds of Tomato-sauce can be manufactured. The 
colour can be varied by using either yellow or 
white Tomatos. 

(e.) At the end of the season, when a number of 
green Tomatos remain on the plants, they will make 
an excellent jam ; but this has already been 
written about. 3 

All this is intended to show that there is money 
in Tomatos, if they are worked up into an industry, 
and are not merely grown and sold as a market 
vegetable, just as Barley is worked up into ale and 
stout. Apples into dder, bnsh-fmit into jams, &c. 

Finally, it is erroneous to suppose that Tomatos 
will not colour unless the plants are largely 
•tripped of their foliage ; this seems an unnaturi^ 
proceeding. What other pUmt is similarly treated ? 
Are the leaves then of no use to a plant ? I had 
some Tomato-plants against the back wall of a 
vinery. Before the fruit was ripe, the roof got 
covered with the Vine-foliage, and the Tomato- 
plants were almost in semi-darkness, yet their 
fruits coloured beautifully. But perhaps for 
flavour the open air cultivation is the best. 

Nor is it necessary for an abundant crop in the 
open to grow them on a single stem. I had several 
rows of the plants ; I drove a stake at each end of 
the row, and tied long Bamboo-canes to them 
horizontally, and trained the plants against them 
fan-fashion without stripping them of side-shoots 
or leaves; they bore abundantly. 

The established plants can be planted-out in the 
middle of April, if each plant is protected at night 
by what may be called a bell-lx>x, made of thin 
boards, with a sloping top, and fitted with a pane 
of glass, clipped with wire ; the small grower can 
make these boxes up himself. E. Bonavia, M.D. 

P.S. — ^This is a rather long story ; but how can 
cultivators be made practi<»lly acquainted with 
the worth of Tomato-growing withouv telling them 
the whole story ? 



HONEY-GUIDES. 

PRorBBSOR Geo. Hevslow, in an article n ^iie Gard€n»r$' 
CkronicU of Febnury 10, 1900, on the rabject of Honey-Onides, 
refers to a chapter on the same aul^ject in my OUervatitnu on 
the Colours o/Flowen, In this chapter I make the statement 
that I had never seen an explanation of the origin of Honey- 
Gnides. 

I had read, it is true, some brief remarks of his on this sub- 
ject in TKe Origin i\f Floral Structures^ the substance of which 
may be learned from the following quotatioiM : — 

** If the theory be true which I am endeavoniiog to maintain 



throughout this book, all theee efleets (spots and streaks) are 
simply the direct results of the insect* themselyes." 

" I take them to be one result of a more localised flow of 
nutriment to the positioa in question." 

** Instead therefore of a flower having first painted a petal 

with a golden streak the first insect vlsiUm 

themselves induced tlie flower to do it*' 

"The spots and streaks have been called guides and 
pathfinders, as they invarlaUy lead to the nectaries." 

I did not at the time consider the above an explanation of 
their origin ; I do not now consider it to be so, as in fiiet I 
have proved the theory to be erroneous, and what is moi«, Mr. 
Henslow now admits that his broad and unqualified statement 
needs amending, as will be seen from the following quotations 
from the Qardtnent ChronieUt viz. :— 

** The coloration of flowers is due to the stimulus to their 
nourishing process indncad by the irritaUoos set up by the 
insects." 

By letter he expresses his views thus : — 

1. "Insects induce coloration generally, ie., basal 
colouring." 

2. " Insects induce special colouring by extra nou* ishnent, 
and only in a few caces where there is yellow is it due to 
reversion." 

In the Gardenen' Cknmide, he continues : — " In regular 
flowers, when the ground is white, or some other colour than 
yellow, and the base alone of the corolla is yellow, such is a 
retenHon of the ancestral yellow." 

This is virtually an endorsement of my doctrine, but tJu 
idm doe$ not appwr in \U hook / Also he says :— " If the 
base colour be red or blue, this has been stimulated to pass 
further on. The only dlfl'erence in our views is, how they 
came " to pass fturther on." Mr. Henslow says, by stimulus 
induced by irritation. 

I did not explain in my book the cause of the general change 
of colour, for the reason that I did not deem it essential ; but 
the £scts are, according to my way of thiuking, that it may 
be effected in varying ways, the principal one, perhaps, being 
change of soil, inaicU \aving notkirsq to do in the matUr. 

Again :— " With irregular flowers, some have jellow guides 
on darker base-colours. Such would be regarded as retentions 
of the ancestral yellow." It will now be observed that in 
each of the three classes above, having a yellow honey-guide, 
he acknowledges Uiat the guide should be zegarded as 
" retentions of the ancestrcd yellow .'" To those unfamiliar with 
Mr. HensloWs book, we wish to say none of the above state- 
ments appears In his work, and they are certainly at variance 
with what he has written abiut " painting the golden streak," 
when he now says that they were not painted, but that these 
yellow bases were there all the while ; and as he only gives 
expression to these views after reading my detailed elucida- 
tion ot the subject, while I do believe, contrary to Mr. 
Henslow in his criticism, that the same fkcts might be dis- 
covered independently by different observers, nevertheless, 
one can hardly under the circumstances restndn the convic- 
tion that tJiese views so tardily expressed " really are (to use 
an expression of Mr. Henslow's) unconscious cerebral results 
of absorption and appropriation." 

In regard to the spots and streaks " invariably leading to 
tiie nectary," I wish to point out that in Tulip, Poppy, 
Pansy, Tropnolum, &c., there are pi eminent spots which do 
not lead to, neither have they any connection whatever, with 
a nectary 1 

Mr. Henslow's quotation in italici is concerning the geneml 
colouring of flowers, and is not concerning the formation of 
honey-guides, which is quite a difl'erent matter. He compares 
our different statements thus :— 

Mr. Henslow :— " I take them to be one result of a more 
localised flow of nutriment to the position." 

The meaning he gives of these words is : " That the dark 
parts (spots) haye bera superadded, according to my theory." 

Mr. Hervey : " This richness of colour is occasioned by the 
irritating influences of the bees in traversing the same route 
to and fh>m the nectary, thus stimulating the flower to send 
more of its peculiar pigment to this point." This sentence 
debcribed a honey-guide in its incipient stage when the whole 
flower was of a uniform colour, and the tract traversed by the 
bees was still of the same oolort r, but slightly deepened in shade 
by the attraction of more of the colour or pigment peculiar to 
the flower at that very time. The word pecHliar was used for 
a purpose, and that was, as difl'erent species were likely to be 
of different colours, the first steps were for each flower to 
deepen its own or peculiar colour where the guide was to be, 
and afterwards for the remaining part to change colour. 

Mr. Henslow: Localised'flow changes the colour of the 
guide, the ground colour being unchanged. 

Mr. Hervey : Stimulus retains and deepens the colour of the 
guide, but the ground colour changes I 

Thus far, adds Mr. Henslow, it will be seen that Mr. 
Hervey's elucidation if really an " absorption and appropria- 
tion." As the two statements are diametrically opposed, I 
fail to see where the absorption, itc, comes in, unless it be 
that insects stimuUte in each case, a fact which of itself is 
self-evident. 

Another remark of Mr. Henslow's is that I do not explain 
the lowering of the base colour, and that what is said as to 
the fiuliug of a colour to a lighter tint, " will not account for 
it in flowers in ftOl vigour before they fkde." I am only too 
gbMl to supply the omission. The word fade was simply 
used for change, 1 mean to say that change of soil may 
alter a colour to white, also to yellow, red, blue, Ac In 
conclusion we offer a few practical teats of Mr. Henslow's 
theory;— 

A yellow Pansy ft^uently changes to white ; this Mr. 
Henslow terms a lowering of the base colour ; the change is 



not the work of insects. Later the upper petal changes to 
blue ; that is a raising (?) of the base colour, but this change 
also is not the work of insects, for they do not alight on that 
petal! 

Manettia has a hairy, tubular corolla; two-thirds of the 
lower outside portion U red. the tip yeUow, but the red 
portion is confined to the hairs only, the whole basal colouring 
being yellow. Thia extra colouring is just where the insects 
do not alight, and consequently cannot stimulate ! 

Hundreds of flowers have a different colour on the ontaide 
of the petal where insects never stimulate; even B«gonia 
Rex has red hairs on a white ground on the outside. Inno- 
mecBble ««»fni^^ of showy bracts about the inflorescence^ 
while the flowers themselves are inconspicuous : coloured 
peduncles, ho., might be dted, and purple hairs on green 
leaves where insects never alight ! 

Allusion is made to the fact that Tropaolum najus ** never 
was dark red" in the wild state; that is possible, but when 
he adda, "the dark spots have been super-added," I be^ 
leave to say, that I coLaider it to be impossible, for I dis- 
tinctly state that I have seen an entire flower of the same 
colour as the guide ! There are thirty difl'erent species of 
TropsBolum, among which are red, scarlet, yellow, orange, 
axure-blue, violet, vermilion, and "petals whitish, lined an<i 
dotted with gold and purple." A hybrid might easOy b» 
obtained containing the colours I mention, at all events the 
variety exists, and this variety has produced the ersfrapln 
mentioned and in the manner stated ! There is another 
variety very common, having the guide of a yellow-orange 
colour, which is Just what Mr. Henslow seeks. 

TriUinm erythroearpum is a beantiflil white flower with a. 
purple eye. I have seen the flower in the Maine Woods 
entirely of a purple colour 1 

I beg to thank the editor for tlie fine drawing of a Rhodo- 
dendron, showing the position of the honey-guides, which 
acoompuies the criticism. The Editor could not have done 
me a greater service than by presenting this illustration, for 
the reason that it is an admiiable proof of the oocrectnen of 
iny explanation, as the numerous dark dots on the white 
ground are certainly not painted or super-added to the petals a» 
a new colour, but they are really the remnants of the original 
one of the flower, tor in cultivation different specimens can 
rMdUy be found in every stage of transition from the wholly 
red or pink, where the incipient dots of the same colour are 
scarcely discernible, to a white flower with the persisting,, 
original red dots in strong contrast ; and thia change may 
occasionally be seen on the same phuit." B. WiUiams Mervcy^ 
New Bedfifrd, Mass.^ U.S.A., March 1, 1900. [This controversy 
must now come to an end. Ed.] 



GARDEN NOTES FROM SOUTH 

DEVON. 

Actkdaa, — For the psst month a fine speoimen of 
Aosoia dealbats, about 25 feet in height, has been in 
profuse bloom in a sheltered gpurden oyerlooking the 
month of the River Bart, the spot being entirely 
protected from the northerly and easterly winds. 
In 1899 this tree commenoed to flower at an even 
earlier date ; but, unfortunately, a salt-laden gale, 
blowing in from the sea before the blossoms were 
fully expanded, seared the tender leaves and 
flower- dusters, so that these were only perfected 
on the sheltered lower branches. Young plants of 
this Aoacia develop very rapidly in this locality 
when a sheltered spot is <^osen for them, one 
seedling that was put out last May having made 
between 5 and 6 feet of growth during the year. 
Acacia verticillata proves equally vigorous, two 
fine young trees, about 12 feet in height, having 
clouds of pale sulphur blossom in April, while 
A. Riceana and A. loogifolia are also in good 
health in the open. Embothritim coocineun» 
grows and flowers well in the same gpurden, but 
has not as yet attained the size of some of the 
Cornish specimens, or of two fine examples that a^ 
few years ago were growing at Coombe Royal near 
Kingsbridge in this county. 

Eucaiyphu, — ^There are a fair number of Blue 
Gums (Euoalyptus Globulus), to be seen on the 
sunny side of the estuary of the Dart. One 
symmetrical tree, between 30 and 40 feet in 
height, is growing not a hundred yards from 
the Kingswear railway station, in ground that 
is only a few feet above the water-leveL This tree, 
being in an especially sheltered site, has never 
suffered from the frost or harsh winter winds, and 
retains the whole of its slender sprays intact, 
whereas some older trees, occupying an exposed 
position just outside the harbour's mouth, one of 
which has a girth of about 6 feet, have often 
suffered from their leading shoots being cut back 
during severe winters. 
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' ifeMmArycuitAtmMM:— Etbd thos Mrly in tlie 
yew ■ few expanded MeaembrjuithBmuin blouonw 
ve to be found, noitlj of tba deep roM, onnge, and 
flnb-whiM torini,ODpUiiti that hirnpwril Ihrongh 
the wiatar anbanned at Kiagawear, doae to the 
moutb ol Ibe river Dart. On itoping gronnd, almoat 
orerhaagiog tbe (alt water, and in light wnl, the 
MeMmbryaDtbemanu Mem thorangUy at borne ; 
all the apecies and Tarietioi that bave hitberto^btan 



evidenoing appraoiatian of their qaarteri a aelectioD 
of tbe but varietisi abonid oertMoly be procured, 
■inoe, where these plant* floarieh, a aummar diiplaf 
of unparalleled splecdonr may be proTided. Alight, 
poroo* aoil and propinqnity to the tea appear to be 
the two principal elemenli of snoooM, aa theae are 
piflient both at Traaoo Abbey, in the lalea of 
Scilly, where 120 varietiee are grown in the 
diaintrgrated granite and paat, innonnded on all 



given a trial haviog anooecded adsurably. Many 
of theae are exoeptionally brilliant in hne, Tbe 
moat vivid in caloaring of the whole raoe it M. 
tanoitolinin, wboaa interne aoarlet ii afaaolntely 
dauling in the tnnligbt, while M. amcBoam ia of a 
■oaneljr leaa bright vermilion ; and M. roaenm, 
bearing, aa iU name impliea, flowen of a rich rate 
tint, ia an exoeediogly ahowy kind. Meeembryan- 
tberouna are by no meani everybody'i flower*, and 
to attempt their onltnre in looalitie* where they do 
not naturally thrive, ti l>nt a waale of time and 
labonr. In the oonparatively rare event of their 



aides by the aea ; and at Abbotabury Caatle, 
Donetahiie, where, jnit above tbe famed Cbeeil 
Beach, and aprlnklsd by the driving ipia -drift in 
weaterly galea, a fine oollaotion exiats is robnit 
health. Even where other oonditiona are favour- 
able, localitiee where the winter oold ia levere are 
naanited lo tbe cultivation of theee plaota, whoae 
Heihy leave! render them liable to damage from 
froat, and for tbi« reaaon, even in diitriote where 
tbe atmoipherio oonditiont of winter are compara- 
tively genial, tbe praotioe of taking cuttings to Gil 
any poaaible gqa in the enaning year ihoold 



be followed. The largeleaved Hottentot Fig(M. 
ednle) grows rampantly where other Meaembryan- 
themuma aocoeed, ipreadinn ita luconlent foliage 
over oliff face* and walls, and covering a conaidar- 
able apace in a abort period of time. Ita yellow 
flowera are not particularly attraotive in appear- 
ance ; but there ia a variety witb bloiiomB of a 
deep rose ooloar that are cxoeedingly haodaode 
when fnlly expanded, S. W, F., Soutli Devon. 



AGA PETES BDXIFOLIA. 

WuKN the turn of the wheel oomes nnnd, hard* 
wooded plant* wiU once mora have their torn, and 
amongat them few will give greater utiafaotion 
than this old-faahicned greeobouae plant. It bai 
evergi:«e& oblong leathery laavea, and nnmarona red 
flowei« in the axil* of the upper leave*, a* may be 
aeon in our illnatration (fig. B4) drawn bf Hr. 
W. G. SmiUi, from a [Jant eihiluted by Mr. 
BoBnett-Poe. 



ME8EMBBYAKTHEMDMS. 

It it aome jeara since, when at Enville, I wrottt 
at any length about the above plants in theae 
oolnmns, when I tried to induce people to grow 
them and encourage their cultivation, but I fear 
the planta have not found tbe favonr I oould have 
wiahed. Thia ia somewhat ainguUr, for iu theae 
daya novelty i* ' *a much Bought after, that I 
wonder some enterpriong firm ha* not taken 
them up. Perhaps if I were to say that in aome 
reapeot* they are tbe moat remarkable and in. 
tereatiui{ family of planta in the world, I ahonld not 
be far wrong, for their leave* have some of the 
moat ungular shapes kuown in the v^etable 
kingdom. Some hnndreds of apeeie* uaed to be in 
oultiTation in thia oonntry ; and a remarl»ble, 
cnriou*, grateaqne, ornamental, snocnlent olaa* of 
plant* they are- To attempt to deacribe their 
groteeque, trailing, and other forms, wonld be im- 
potsible iu a short note. Their flower* an remark- 
able for expanding moetly only iMnealh bright 
tooahine, and pot*e«« in many initaneet very vivid 
huee. Some bloom in spring, othen in eummer, 
aatnmn, and winter; and many oarry anoh a pro- 
fuaion of flowers, aa to entirely oover the foliage 
during the boon of expansion. 

I ono* had the pleasure of *eaing s whols houe 
devoted to their culture ; thi* was at Britannia 
Square, Woroeater, and they were in the handa of 
an enthnaiaatic cultivator, and were most ta*t«fiill}' 
arranged, some being suspended from tbe roof, some 
planted on rockwotk in the centre of the honae, 
tome standing on high shelve* and drooping 
elegantly over, and conotaling their pota, whilst 
otEer* of more upright grontb were arranged on a 
*tage all round the house, by the aide of the path- 
way. Tbeamngcmentwa* moat tBective, and the 
eight in tbe middle of a bright day wa* tmly 
daziling. Half a century ago they used to be 
extenaively bedded out. I remember seeing abont 
that time at Montreal, near Seven Oaks, some very 
charming beds, and I used to bavesome very pretty 
beda at Oaberton. They are mora hardy than some 
people imagine, for I have seen them in flower after 
the Pelargoniums had been killed. For out-door 
culture a tunny si tnatiou should be chosen, for they 
delight in solar light, a rockery in a sunny place i* 
a delightful spot for to show their beauty. 

Perhaps some of oor friend* now at tbe Cape 
will have an opportunity of seeing them in their 
true splendour, a* many of the varietiea originaUy 
oame from the Cape. Tbe art of hybridising ia now 
ao far advanced, that sboold any of the faculty take 
a fancy to impreve the race, we ihould lOOn have 
something really beautiful. I have beard people 
«ay the great drawback to their culture is, that 
they will not expend their flowera during the dull 
winter SMaon. Thi* i* a miatake, for some epeoiea 
even expand their flowen in the dead of night. 
Their cnlture i* (o simple and aaay, it i* hardly 
worth while to treat on it, saflice to say in pot- 
cnltnie, aballow pote an the beat, tbe soil beisg 
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6iftble light loam, white sand, and peat, with 
brokeo-np old mortar mbbish and charooal well 
inoorporated with it. Water sparingly, and do 
not be in too great a hurry to discard old 
{>lant8, for these bloom much more profusely than 
young ones. I onoe more advocate the more 
-extensive cultivation of the Mesembryanthemum, 
and truat the day is not far distant when this 
much neglected and interesting tribe of plants will 
again come to the front Ed^od. Bennett, Ash Vale, 
Famboro, 



The Week's Work, 



THE FLOWEB OABDBN. 

By J. Bdtbow, Gardener to the Earl of Dchester, Abbotsbory 

OuUe, Dorset. 

CarUideria argentea, C. carminea, d:c, {Pampas 
OrasBei), — These noble ornamental grasses may 
be tanned evergreen, the foliage beins persistent. 
All of the species grown in EngUih gardens produce 
their flower-spikes late in the autumn, when few 
out^f-door plants oome into flower. With a small 
amount of protection during the winter months, 
Cortaderiaa may be said to m quite hardy. Those 
of our readers who plant these giant grasses should 
ohoose aheltered positions, and such as are open to the 
flouth and screened from the north-east — tiie winds 
from thia quarter often proving very injurious to 
the plants. By a careful selection of sites, such as 
eloping banks, comers between bold, juttins rocks, 
on a natural or artificial rockery, or in m>nt of 
thick belts of shrubs and Conifers, with the early 
and late varieties of Kniphofias planted at a saife 
distance in front of them, pretty effects 
may be produced in the gulden. Many 
hundreds of the plants are to be found at 
Abbotsbury in positions similar to those I have 
indicated. In the drier and also wetter parts at 
the water's edge they grow well Bu^ like the 
lai)ce-leafed Gnnneras, thev should be afforded 
pluity 0^ space for full devdopment, as under good 
cultivation the |^uits may have a circumference of 
20 to 30 feet. The leaves should, towards the end 
of March, when danger from frost is past, be 
trimmed off with a reaping-hook, and the tufts 
freed from dead leaves, flower-spikes, and accumu- 
lations of rubbish. The green-heart leaves should 
also be shortened back, so leaving each tuft conical 
tn shape, in order to avert the premature de^iy of 
the plants. If an increase in the number of plants 
be desired, this trimming makes thedi|^ng-up and 
division of an old dump much easier (naccomplish- 
ment than otherwise would be the case. A good 
sized clump will make about half-a-dozen plants. 
If the work be performed at this season, and the 
new stations be trenched and manured, the divisions 
will bloom two years afterwards. The tools 
t^uired for the job of digging up an aged dump 
are strong spades, and for the division of the 
clumps a good sharp cross-axe. It is good practice 
in mantinff to mix heavy, sandy loam with the 
stMle, and to make the holes of a good width 
and depth. With this sort of treatment, we 
iiave had plants with fifty-five spikes of inflorescence 
of the variety C. carminea, a variety whose plumes 
are of a rosy tinse, and the entire ^ami besideB 
finer in size and appearance than C. argentea, 
flowering a month or six weeks later— that is, in 
the months of October and November. If the in- 
florescence is removed from this species before it is 
lolly open, it makes an effective and lasting deco- 
ration for halls and corridon in combination with 
long sprays of the Bamboo. In the season of 
growth, liquid-manure may be afforded occasionally 
with s^ood effect. 

Tree or Moutan Pcconiea,— Where fresh plants 
from the nursery have oome to hand in pots, as 
they should 'come, they should be planted without 
delav in situations where not much direct sunshine 
reaches them, at the least not in the morning hours, 
for the plants being early flowerers, morning frosts 
injure the bloom if the thawing process is rapid. I 
mention these shrubby Polonies here, because, 
although they may be planted at this season, the 
autumn is the most suitable time, alike for old 
established plants which may have to be trans- 
planted, as for small stuff in pots. Paeonies being 
gross-feeders should be planted in well enriched 
soil that has been trenched 3 spits deep, if it will 
bear so much ; and when in full growth, the first or 
second year after planting, when it may be assumed 



that the manuro that was applied is setting 
exhausted, manure-water and manurial-mmchings 
should be afforded as often, and in such amounts, 
as may seem desirable. These aids to growth ought 
not to be afforded after July, otherwise the perfect 
ripening of the wood will be hindered, with the 
consequence that bloomioff will be poor the next 
year. For this reason mulches should be romoved 
m August, and the soil stirred a little. But little 
pruning is required by the plants. 

General ^tne«.— Continue to prick off seedlings 
of all kinds sown in pots and pans, before they 
spoil by being crowded together, the tender ones 
in boxes, replacing them in mild hot-beds or in 
warm houses ; the hardier species, when estab- 
lished, in cold frames. Let them be syringed 
on warm days, giving good attention to them, and 
remove the lights entirely in fine weather. 



THB XITOHEH OABDBN. 

By A. Omatuam, Gardener to OSptsIn Houpoan, Westoablrt, 
Tetburr. Olouotitarthire. 

Tomato8.—AB soon as finite form, it is vwy 
necessary to afford very liberal manurial aids, 
either by means of top-dressings, or appliostions of 
manure-water ; a plant so frM in growth as the 
Tomato, quickly exhausting the soil ui which it is 
planted, so that after the frniting-stage is reached 
manuriad feeding should be regular and fairly 
frequent. A top-dressing may consist of a mixture of 
bone-meal, charred earth, aod fibrous loam ; and as a 
liquid-manure, nitrate of soda, or sidphate of am- 
monia, may be used at the rate of an ounce to a 
gallon of water. The plants should not be allowed 
to waste their strencrth in making superfluous 
shoots, but let them be kept to one leader, and 
pinch out all side shoots as they form. A sowine 
should be made for succession ; seedlings potted 
off, and plants put into any suitable vacant position 
under glass. 

Asparagus.—BedBot lon^^-standing are the better 
lor an annual top-dressiog of manure, either 
chemical, ve^table, or aoimaL After removing all 
weeds, and lightly digging the surface with a fork, 
a liberal dressing ofsalt may be applied, to be 
followed with a good one of lea^mould. On 
heavy soils, guano or leaf -mould should be applied 
in lieu of salt, and then a layer of spent Mushroom- 
bed dung or spent Hops, 2 to 4 inches thi<^, the 
latter being a capital dressing to apply also in 
November. If space will permit, a small portion 
of the kitchen garden should be sown with 
Asparagus seed, sowing at the beginning of the 
month of April in drilb 2 inches cSep, and about 
18 inches apart. The seedlings in three years will 
produce fair useable heads, and the roots will be 
likewise strong enough to be forced. 

Peas, — A sowing of second early varieties may 
now be made in trenched ground, not frrahly 
manured. It is a wasteful practice to sow too 
thickly, and at the least the seeds should be placed 
2 inches apart ; varieties that grow tall shomd not 
be less than 4 feet, and may with advantage be at 
a stUl greater distance, the wider spaces being 
cropped with early Tomatos, Cauliflowers, Spinach, 
&a Of the many good varieties now in the 
market, I would specify Br. McLean, Sharpens 
Queen, Prodigy, and Duke of Albany, as being 
excellent ones, which thrive in most kinds of soiL 

Celery.—Wldie varieties raised from sowings 
made early in the present month, will now be St 
for pricking-out in boxes or frames. If in the latter, 
the soil should be made up to within a few inches 
of the glass, or the frame sunk into the bed of 
manure the necessary depth. The compost made 
use of should consist of light materials, such as 
leaf -mould and rotten manure. As these plants are 
for a very early supply, too much space need not 
be allotted to them. Seed for the main crop of 
Celery^ should be so sown more or lets early, 
according to latitude, in boxes, or under hand- 
lights, using a very light, somewhat sandy soil, 
no artifidal neat being necessary. When sown in 
boxes, the shdter of a cold frame suffices. Among 
dwarf varieties, I may mention Wright's Giant 
White, Major Clarke's Red, Standard; Bearer, and 
Wheeler's Pink Perfection, the latter, I think, 
being superior to all others. 

Seahale, — When the roots that have been forced 
where they are grown in the open have ceased to 
afford any more cuttings, the litter should forthwith 
be removed, and the uds of the pots taken away. 



BO as to afford the crowns partial exposure, the 
pots being removed a week later, but puttins a 
sprinkling of straw over the crowns if the weatner 
is ungeniaL If forced Kale is still required, crowns 
that have been kept uncovered so far should 
have the foroinff-pots placed over them, and the 
partially spent utter from the earlier beds pot 
around these. Seakale may be grown from tlie 
thongs that are romoved from the roots used for 
foroinff in the Mushroom-houro, whid, being 
placed right end up in boxes oC sandy loam 
and kept in a cool place under cover, will 
push forth buds. As soon as this stage is 
reached the sets should be planted on soma 
fully exposed plot of well-trenched and manured 
ground, at a distsoce of 2 feet between 
the rows, and 16 inches from plant to plant. Seed 
may be sown tills month in shallow orills, drawn 
15 mches apart. It is well to soak the seeds for 
twelve boors in warm water, in order to hasten 
gersBination. 

P/an<tfi^.— Plant out Cauliflowers from oold 
frames. Remove a portion of the soil from the 
same frames, and replace it with fresh loam 
and leaf-mould, then prick out young Leeks, 
Brussels Sprouts, Cabbages, aod Cauliflowers. 
Any vacancies in the rows of the autunm-sown 
Omens should be made good forthwith. Lift and 
divide clumps of Chives, replanting the divisions 
on apiece of retentive land. Complete the planting 
of Horseradish and Jerusalem Artichokes. Plant 
Red Cabbages in deep, rich soil at 18 inches apart, 
and make an examination of those planted in the 
autumn, removing those that appear likely to bolt, 
and making up the rows with spring-raised plants. 



FBUIT8 X7NDEB OLASS. 

Bj J. RoBCHTs, Oardeno* to the Dnko of Portland, Welbeck 

Abbey, Worksop. 

OucumberB,— The increased sun heat will be of 
great advantage in permitting the use of higher 
temperatures by day and night, and a greater 
amount of atmospheric moisture — conditions favour- 
able to the production of Cucumbers. A night 
temperature of 65** to 70° will be sufficient on cold 
nights, but 5° higher may be afforded during mild 
weather, and wifl be attended with more profitable 
results. A temperature of TS** to 80"* should be 
obtained early in the day, air being applied when 
the thermometer has reached 80°. The temperature 
may be permitted to run up to 90" with sun heat. 
These high temperatures will call for frequent 
damping of the walls, paths, and other surfaces ; a 
system of liberal feedms is very necessary, in the 
form of Uqnid-manure, afforded at every appUoation 
of moisture to the roots after the plants have come 
freely into bearing, and this, t(^ther with top 
dressings of light fibrous loam and artificial 
manures, will do everything that is needed to 
maintain rapid growth. Let the fruits be well 
thinned till such time as the plants are established 
and capable of cany ing a full crop. Stop the lateral 
shoots at one leaf beyond the fruit, and remove 
superfluous shoots and spent foliage. After thb 
date there is no difficulty in getting good Cucumbers 
from plants grown in hot-bM frames and brick-pits. 
We use two or three light frames as being the most 
convenient sizes. Let the necessary quantity of 
stable-dung and tree-leaves be prepared for a bed 
4 to 5 feet deep, and if for a frame or frames, let it 
be sufficient to make the bed 1 foot wider and 
longer than Uie frames all round. Having built 
the hot-bed, place the frames thereon ; then plaoe 
half a wheelbarrowful ot light loam and leaf -mould 
in the centre of each light, and plant when the 
temperature of the bed has fallen to 85°. The 
frame must be covered with double mats at night, 
and very carefully ventilated during the day, using 
in cold bright weather some hexagon nettmg over 
the apertures. 

Figs,— 'Where trees in borden are bearing full 
crops of fruit, liberal applications of liquid-manure 
may be made, and a top-dressing of rich material 
afforded, provided the trees show healthy root- 
action. Let the balance of growth in each tree be 
well maintained, by stopping or removing rank- 
growing shoots. Suckers which arise from the 
bottom of the steins should also be removed, so as 
not to permit a full flow of aap to be diverted from 
the stems. The trees should be fotoibly syringed 
in fine weather, and a thick coating of flowera-of- 
Bulphur applied to the hotwater-pipes, which will 
assist in keeping red-spider in check. On very 
vigorous trees a second crop of fruit will be showing 
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freely ; and to lessen the strain on the strength of 
the trees, these fruits should be reduced to three on 
the Btrongeet, and two on the weaker shoots, 
selecting those that stand at about equal distances 
apart on the shoots. Keep all shoots tied down 
and regulated as growth prooeeds, and admit every 
ray of sunshine to the fruits. Pot Figs, if bearing 
heavily, are benefited by dressings of rich loam 
put round the rims of the pots, the centre being 
filled with finer loam, coarse, dried cow-dun^, and 
soot. Apply liquid-manure frequently and copiously 
in preference to driblets. Stop all gross shoots, and 
remove any that are likely to cause a dense crown 
of branches. Temperatures for the early Fig- 
houses may range from 60^ to 65^ by night, and 
70* to 75* by day, with a rise to 85' with sunheat. 
Let the ventilation be freely aflforded in favourable 
weather, a constantlv stuffy atmosphere making 
the foliage tender ana very liable to infestation by 
red-spider later on, and is also a cause of fruit- 
dropping just before the seoond swelling commences. 



THE OSOHID HOXrSES. 

97 W. H. Touiro, Orehld Grower to Sir Fbkdkbiob Wxsav, 
Bart, OUre Lawn, Sast Bheen. aW. 

HepoUing of CcUtleyas.— The question whether 
Cattleyas should be potted now should be deter- 
mined by the appearance or otherwise of new roots, 
and chiefly they will comprise such species as 0. 
labUta, C. Trianiei, C. Mendeli, C. MossisB, C. Lud- 
demanniana, C. Percivaliana, and various hybrids. 
Those not in need of a new receptacle this season 
may be afforded new surface material when there 
are signs of activity in the plants. 

RepoUing of Dendrobium§.— The root-disturb- 
ance caused by repottins results in giving the 
plants a decided check, and if it be done at the wrong 
^me re-establishment is slow and difficult. The best 
time is when root activity is commencing ; it is there- 
fore desirable that a frequent examination of these 
plants should be made during the next two months. 
Wooden baskets and rafts are best for Dendrobes, 
especially baskets of the pot shape. An objection 
urged affainst the employment of baskets is, ^at 
when a larger one is required, the old one has to be 
buried in the new materials, a proceeding which is 
undesirable for several reasons. The compost may 
consist of Orohid.peat fibre of the best quality, 
and a small quantity of fresh sphagnum-moss. A 
very thin layer of this should be laid over the 
drainage.^ In the case of species which make strong 
growth, if -pots be used, small crocks should be 
mixed with the compost. Excepting D. Dalhousie- 
anum, B. thjrraifloruni, and D. fimbriatum, and 
othen of similar habit, Dendrobiums are grown 
most successfully when suspended, even if it be 
only a few inches above the stages. With few 
exceptions, they ara the better for being afforded 
strong sunlight, consequently the nearer the glass 
the better. When convenient, the natural dispo- 
sition of the growths should not be interfered with, 
as in my belief flowering is thereby improved. I 
will instance D. Wardianum, the y oung growths of 
which, if trained erect, only produce flowera at a 
few of the upper nodes ; whereas, allowed to droop 
naturally, from twelve to eighteen nodes will pro- 
duce three or four blooms apiece. After the 
flowering season, the steins may be tied up to 
make space for the growths that follow. The 
undermentioned species will probably need atten- 
tion at this date :— B. Wardianum, B. nobile, B. 
Falconeri, B. x Cassiope, B. x Venus, all of which 
thrive in the Cattleya-house ; and B. superbum, 
B. aureum, B. x Ainsworthi, and allied hybrids, 
which require the heat and moisture of the East 
Indian-house. 

Deciduous C€Uanthe9.—la the cultivatioo of these 
species, success is more ofteo due to the suitability 
of the glass-house in which the plants are grown 
than to the sort of compost they are potted in. 
Certainly, given other favourable conditions, success 
seems largely to hinge on the methods of culture 
punued during the fint stages of growth and in the 
careful application of water at that period. When 
the new growths have grown about 1 inch, the old 
compost should be entirely shaken off, and the 
dead roots shortened to within an inch of the base. 
Having prepared a compost consisting of one part 
each of peat, fibrous loam, and chopped sphagnum- 
moss, toffether with some pulverised cow* dung, 
sand, and finely-broken crooks, plant the pseudo- 
bulbs in suitabfy.sized pots, three-parts filled with 
drainage. The compost must not be raised higher 



than the rim, and the base of the coming growth 
should be just below the surface when the opera- 
tion is finished. The whole should be made some- 
what firm but not hard, and the plants should then 
be placed in a humid-house, having a high tempe- 
rature, where there is no drip from the rafters to 
lodge in the developing growths. Until the roots 
reach the sides of the pots just as much water 
should be afforded as will moisten the surface, 
though an immersion to half the depth of the pot 
once a week, commencing three weeks after repot- 
ting, will supply the necessary moistura at the 
bottom. Shade from strong sunlight with very thin 
bUnds. 

PLANTS UNDEB OLASS. 

By T. EowABDB, Foreman, Royal Plant Gardens, Frogmore. 

Campanula calycanthema. — These plants in their 
different varieties should now be potted up, that is 
before active growth has commenced, using 6 and 
9-inch pots for them, and standing them out of 
doora lor a time. This species aoes not bear 
forcing, but it will succeed m the temperature of 
late Peach-houses, and is a very showy decorative 
plant for the cool conservatory during the months 
of May and June. C. pyramidalis, raised from 
seeds sown in the spring of 1899, which are 
growinff in 6-inch pots, may be shifted into larger 
pots, the soil used consisting of a good loam. This 
species has a long period of growth before it 
flowera, and if required before the autunm display, 
the plants should be afforded gentle heat, together 
with plenty of fresh air. 

Stoves, — The frosty nights and cold winds now 
prevailing generally render the use of strong fire 
heat in the various glasshouses very necessary in 
order to maintain the proper temperatures, and 
extra can should in consequence be taken to 
mitigate the dryness of the air by a frequent 
damping of the paths, and the space beneath 
the sta^, and on sunny days by affording the 
plants a good syringing at closing time, allowing 
the temperature afterwards to rise to 90**. Let 
strict attention be given to the damping of the 
floora up to 10 p.m. 

XeperUheSt and other plants in baskets, which have 
rooted into the new materials, should have the 
latter dipped in tepid rain-water. The tanks in 
^e various houses should be filled overnight, so 
that the water may be warmed for use next da^ ; 
adding hot water if the tanks are not warmed in 
some way, or a check to the plants, resulting in 
stunted growth and deformed foliage will follow. 

Forcing- house, — As this house will now be 
relieved of many of the plants, more space may be 
giTen to Hydrangeas, &c. The flowering shoots of 
H. paniculata should be scoured to neat sticks, the 
foliage freely syringed to clear it of red spider, and 
liberal applications of manure- water afforded at the 
root. If olue flowera of Hydrangea hortensis are 
desired, some iron filings or nails may be placed in 
water, which, after standing a few days, may be used 
in small quantities along with clear water, instead 
of manure, increasing the strength of the mixture 
as the plants come into flower. 

Gloxinias, Begonias, Primula obconica, dc. — The 
timely pricking off of seedlings befora crowding 
takes place, should receive attention. The seed- 
lings may be pricked-off into pots of 4 to 6 inches 
diameter, clean, and well crocked with moss, or 
small siftings of loam over the latter, and filled 
almost to the rim with light sandy soiL Having 
prepared a number of pots, set them on lev^ 
ffround, and afford a copious watering with a very 
hne-rosed pot, subsequently placing them in a 
warm-house a day or two before using them. A 
small deft stick should be used in lifting and re- 
moving, a pointed stick being used to make the 
holes. The number of seedlings placed in a given- 
sized pot will vary with the species, but ten to 
twelve are usually as manv as a 4-inch pot will 
hold coveniently. Press the soil dose round the 
plant, sprinkle ughtly with water, and see that not 
much space is left for water, and there will be no 
damping* offl Shading is of the utmost importance, 
as an hour of sunshine may kill the whole of the 
plants. 

OreviUeas, Impatiena Sultani, Clerodendron fallax, 
<5'c., may be potted in small 60^8, direct from the 
seed-pan. Torenias may be transferred at once to 
the flowering- pots to the number of six plants to a 
5-inch pot ; a compost consisting of bau peat and 
loam with sharp sand may be used. 



Oreenhouse Plants, — Francoa ramosa may receive 
its flnal potting into 5 and 6-inch pots, using 
light, sandy soil only, as when potted in rich soil 
the flower-spikes often get spoiled by becoming 
fasciated. Marguerites may be potted and grown 
in a cold greenhouse -pit, syringing them occasion- 
ally with petroleum emuiBion, or with a small 
ciuantity of soft soap and warm rain-water ; and 
m order to mitigate the ravages of the leaf -miner 
fly, remove and bum every affected leaf. 

Miscellaneous,— Attetid to stopping the young 
shoots of specimen Fuchsias, removing all of the 
flowen which show, and turning the plants round 
occasionally. Bivide the roots of Gannas, and pet 
the divisions for successional flowering; make the 
main sowing of Primulas and Cinerarias for next 
autumn and winter flowerine. Pot up the rooted 
Carnation cuttings, and place them in cooler 
quartera. Montbrotias should now be potted and 
placed in cold pits. 

THE HABDT FBUIT OABDBN. 

By A. WkKDt Gardener, Stoke Edith Park, Hereford. 
Ped Spider, — This pest will soon be putting in ai> 
appearance in Gooseberry plantations that are liable 
to attacks. As soon as detected, prompt measures 
for their eradication should be taken. Various- 
insecticides have been recommended for ^ this 
Eurpose, and one named " Kilmright," which I 
ave tried at Stoke Edith, was very effective. It 
is prepared for use by mixing it with hot- water ifr 
the proportion of 2 ounces to 1 gallon of water,, 
and applying it forthwith by means of a knapsacks 
pump or a spraying syringe. It is prudent to spray 
the bushes whilst growth is dormant with the 
caustic wash mentioned in pravious calendan. 

Washing trees, — Befora Cherries, Peara, and 
Plums on walls actually come into blossom, it i» 
good practice to spray them with an insecticide^ 
which has the effect of keeping them clear of 
insects until the flowera have set. The trees in the 
open ground may also be treated similarly witb 
good results. Last season I made use of a new 
praparation — Bentley's Specific — on Apple- treee 
which answered well. This has the same effect on 
caterpillan as Paris Green, and the advantage 
of being mora easily applied. Many persone 
cannot understand the necessity for washing and 
sprayiuff fruit-trees year after year, but having 
followed up this practice for several yeara in suc- 
cession, I can without hesitation say that in the 
long run praventive measures ara by far the 
cheapest ; and if the foragoing dressings ara not 
fully successful, they go a long wav towards the 
destruction of fruit-trae pests, ana securing ol 
better crops of fruit. 

Thinning Pear-blossom, — Many varieties of Peara 
carry too many blossoms, and when all of them are 
allowed to expand, they greatly weaken the traes. 
These varieties should have many of the trussea 
thinned without delay, breaking them off with 
flnger and thumb. Failura to thin the flower-buda 
of Peara is a common cause, too, of the parlial or 
entiro failura of a crop, and this in spite of 
abundant flowering. 

Trees, LcUepkmttd, — Owing to the wet state of 
the soil, the proper planting of trees has been much 
delayed; but now that the soil has got into a^ 
workable state, trees and bushes can be made firm 
in the soil by trampling around them. The trees 
should then be securad firmlv against the wind, 
and the soil over the roots mulch^ If hares ana 
rabbits are able to get at the trees, see that the 
latter ara protected. 



The Queensland Flora.— Mr. F. Manson 

Bailey has issued the first part of a complete 
enumeration of the plants of Queensland. He has 
collected his former scattered notices, and copied 
from Bbntham's Flora Austrcdiensis such descrip- 
tions as were necessary for his purpose. The book 
is, therefore, to some extent an adaptation of the 
Flora AustrcUiensis to the needs of the colony of 
Queensland, whose flora, from its tropical nature^ 
differa materially from that of the other Australian 
colonies. Mr. Bailey, one of the most indefatigable 
of botanists, has added many useful notes, and 
several lithographic illustrations. The first part 
extends from Ranunculace% to Anacardiaoea?, and 
has a detailed index. We nee<l not say mora to 
show the benefits Mr. Bailey has conferred on the 
botanist. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

ADVERTISEMENTS should b« SMit to tho PUBLISHER. 

Lottart fbr Publication, cu well <u fpMfiMiu ondjilante M 
mamkif, tihtmid U addn$a§d to Of EDITOR, 41, Walllns. 
ton StrMt, Covont Garden, London. OmmiudciUUma 
i^o'iild ht WBirmr oh oira axoa ovlt or nra papkb, 
mU Of iorly in l^ wOt cm fwwiMc, and duly riffiud »y 
OfwHter. ^dMlrMl, Of fj^nolwiiipai not 5< printed, bid 
fenpl at a gwiniKtmofgoodfiUh, 

TkM Editor doti not tuidtrtako topayfbranff ooniribuHon$, 
or to rttum umutd eomwrnniMtioiu or Uhutratiom, wniou 
by jjMciol orrcmnMimt. 

Local fi9W.^Corr9tpomdmUs KrOI prtally oUige by tending 
to tKo MdUor Mrly inteUi^en«t of local ntnU likely to he 
of intercff to our readere, or of o,niy maXUrt ^oMOk iX if 
dMJroMf to briny imdM' l]U noMM 0/ AorNciafiirMt. 



APPOINTMENTS FOR APRIL. 



r Brighton tnd Bossex Hoittcnltural 
TUESDAY APBtr qJ Society'* Bhow (2 days). 
f UBSDAY, APRIL 3-^ ooraw2a Dailbdil & S^bg Flower 

I Society's Show (2 daysX 

^Boynl CaledoDian Horticaltaral 
Bodetr't Show, 
aittopahlre Horticultiiral Society's 
Show, at Shrewsbury. 
NarciasQS Exhibition, at Bourne- 
mouth (8 days). 
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' 1 Spring Show (2 days), 
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Ireland, Exhibition. 
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l^ Orchid Society^ Meeting. 

FRIDAY, April 1»-Good Friday. 

MONDAY, April 16— Bank Holiday. 

TUESDAY, April 17 /^*^ UniverBal Exhibition, Tern- 

\ porary Show opens. 

WEDNESDAY, April 18-Tork Florists' Exhibition. 

THURSDAY, April 19— Ltnnean Society, Meeting. 

(Royal Horticultural Society's Com. 
mittees. 
^at DriU^r^ Society's Show, 
Chesteifield Horticultural Society's 
ExhibiUon. 
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SALES FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

MONDAY, April 8.— Rosea, Greenhouse Plants, Lilies, 

Begonias, Tuberoses, &e., at Protheroe & Morris^ Rooms. 
TUESDAY. April 3.-Trade Sale of Orchids at Giagg Royd 

Nursery, Rawdon. near Leeds, by orier of Mea«i«. J. W. 

Moore, Ltd., by Protheroe & Morris, at 12 o'clock. (Two 

days). 

WEDNESDAY, April 4.— Japanese LUies. Roees. Herbaceous 
Plants. GUdioli, Decorative Palms, &c., at Protheroe & 
Morris' Rooms.— Established Orchids, by order of Messrs. 
Stanlev Hobbs & Co., Rosee, Fmtt Trees, Lilies, Ac, 
firom Japan, at Stevens' Rooms. 

THURSDIY, April 5.— Herbaceous Plants, Ornamental and 
Flowering Plants fh)m Holland, Roses, Lilies, Ac, at 
Stevens' Rooms. 

FRIDAY, April tf.— Imported and Established Orchids, at 
Protheroe h Morris' Rooms. 



AvBRAOB Tkmpbraturs for the ensuing week, deduced fh>m 
Observations of Forty-three Years, at Ohiswick.— 46f. 

Actual Temperatures:— 

London.— 3farcfc 28 (« p.m.) ; Max. 44° ; Min. 85». 

3/ar^A 29. —Bright; cold. 

Provikces.— MarcA 28 (tf p.m.): Max. 46«, 8.W. Ireland; 
Min., 87% N.E. Scotland. 



Fhom an official announcement 

HSrticu& *^ ^"' ^*»*^ number it wiU be seen 
Soci-tj. that the Council of the society has 
decided to submit for considera- 
tion a definite proposal to the Fellows with 
regard to the selection of a site for the experi- 
mental garden in place of Chiswick. So far 
good ; we thank the council for this oppor- 
tunity it has afforded of considering the matter. 
The proposals, however, are of such vital 
interest to the future of the society tliat the 



mere summoning of a meeting to confirm the 
action of the council (as would probably be the 
result), is not adequate. In the first place, the 
Fellows ought to know how long the lease at 
Chiswick has to run, and whether its abandon- 
ment at this present time is absolutely essential. 
Before the meeting is summoned the council 
will we hope circulate among the Fellows a 
concise statement, showing the exact position 
of the society, and setting forth as impartially 
as possible all the proposals that have been 
made, together with full details of that one 
in particular which the council have agreed to 
recommend for adoption. 

The object of the council is stated to be the 
celebration of the centenary in 1904. What 
is the best method of effecting that purpose ? 
Various suggestions have doubtless been made 
to the Council, but the Fellows have only 
been informed, and that at present very im- 
perfectly, of one. We will mention some 
others that have been suggested by our own 
correspondents : — 

1. The heading of a great International Exhi- 
bition on the lines of that of 1866, with such 
modifications as may be necessary. 

2. The erection, or at any rate, the acquisition 
of suitable premises for the Society in London, 
to replace the present makeshift arrangement. 

3. The retention of Chiswick as a temporary 
matter, or till the expiration of the lease. 

4. The postponement of the plan for the acqui- 
sition of a trial-ground at some distance from 
London. 

5. The formation of a Horticultural CoUege in 
connection with the proposed new trial-ground. 

Some of our correspondents advocate this last 
scheme, but with the provision that the Society 
shall be entirely free from all financial responsi- 
bility ; whilst others are much opposed to it on 
any terms. 

Most of the suggestions, it will be seen, 
involve great outlay— an outlay far beyond the 
resources at the disposal of the Society. 
Whence then is the money to come? No 
doubt the Council has definite ideas on this 
subject, and if so it is to be hoped that it will 
make them public before the meeting. 

So far the Fellows of the Society at large 
have been singularly apathetic in this matter. 
We hope they will now remember their duty to 
the Society, duly consider the questions laid 
before them^ and make public their opinions 
before the Coimcil is definitely committed to 
any scheme whatevei. 

Twice within the life-time of this Journal the 
Society has been almost completely ruined. 
We wish to do our best to aid the Council in 
averting the possibility of a third repetition of 
such a catastrophe. 

Once — and probably more frequently— once 
the Society had a splendid opportuni^ before 
it, as perchance, it may have now for aught we 
know ; it failed to avail itself of that chance for 
what doubtless seemed to the Council of the 
day sufficient reasons. It was left to a private 
committee to carry out the most important 
horticultural exhibition and congress that has 
yet been held in any country. The Journal of 
Proceedings, the gift of £1000 to the Pension 
Fund of the Gardeners' Royal Benevolent 
Institution, and, last but not least, the Lindley 
Library, remain to this day as proofs of the 
energy of the committee, and the success of 
their enterprise. All this was accomplished 
without calling on the guarantors for a 
penny-piece. Are the resources of horticulture 
less now than in 1866? We think not. 



The year 1904 is still at a distance. Im- 
mediate action is not necessary. The future 
course of the Royal Horticultural Society is 
much too important a matter to be decided on 
without the fullest consideration. We thank 
the Council for the opportunity they now promise 
to the Fellows to consider the proposals made 
for the celebration of the Centenary, and we 
trust that the Fellows on their parts will not be 
remiss in expressing their opinions before it is 
"too late." 

Unnean Society.— The next meeting of this 
Society will be held on Thursday, April 5, at 8 p.m. 
precisely, when the following Paper will be read : 
Dr. D. H. SooTT. F.R.S., F.L.S.— SphenophyUuoi 
and its allies, an extinct Division of the Vascular 
Crjrptogams. Exhibitions : Mr. E. BmwELL, F.Z.S. 
— Specimen of Beechwood showing old carving 
singularly embedded by subsequent growth. Mr. 
W. Botting Hemslby, F.R.8. — ^A selection of 
Dr. A. Hbnbt*s latest botanical discoTeries in 
Western China. 

Kew. — ^Where can one escape from London's 
unlovely suburbs? Where within reasonable dis- 
tance can one enjoy the most beautiful sylvan 
scenery, the sense of repose, and all the amenities 
of an English park ? The answer is at the Royal 
Gardens, Kew. Science is cared for in other 
departments of that great establishment, art is 
followed throughout, bat around the lake, and in 
the little area surrounding the Queen's Cottage, 
Nature has full sway, and nothing but the necessary 
sinuous path disturbs the sweet sense of calm and 
beauty. It is only lately, by the gracious act of the 
Queen, that this delicious spot has been thrown 
open to the public, and now, according to the 
DaiUy News^ Her Majesty's office of works pro- 
poses to erect the National Physical Laboratory in 
the Old Deer Park, in dose proximity to the ideally 
beautiful spot we have mentioned. We English 
seem to be perfectly incorrigible in such matters. 
If by accident we do get a finely designed building 
or a well planned street, then we at once set to 
work to erect some ugly incongruity which spoils 
the whole effect. We trust this may not be the 
case at Kew. The Physical Laboratory is a 
necessity of the times ; the Deer Park has an area 
of about 350 acres — abundance of space therefore 
whereon to build the new laboratory without 
encroaching on the seclusion and beauty of Kew. 
Far better would it be to place the laboratory at 
the Sheen end of Richmond Park, and to indnde 
the whole area of the Deer Park, except the com- 
paratively small area required for recreation pur- 
poses and for the observatory within the limits of 
the Royal Gardens, Kew. Brentford, Richmond, 
Isleworth, are daily encroaching, at least as to 
smoke and smell, on the Royal Gardens. Cul- 
tivation, as in the suburbs of London generally, is 
becoming more difficult, and in some cases death 
ensues from the foulness of the atmosphere. No 
effort therefore should be spared to protect, and if 
possible to extend our noble Kew. 

The Drill Hall.— In these cold March days 
the Drill Hall is a cruel place both for those who 
have to psss some hours in it, and for the plants 
exhibited. On a recent occasion, many of those 
who sat at the Orchid Committee, or remained to 
listen to Mr. Lynch's lecture, had occasion to 
lament their temerity. Such curtains as there are 
are ludicrously inadequate. Surely they might be 
supplemented by a few more yards of stuff, and 
suitable screens might be placed in front of the 
doors or at the back of the auditorium. Arrange- 
ments for the supply of clean towels seem to be 
non-existent. 

Bulb Exporters' AssociATtON.— We leam 

that an association under the above style has 
been formed by the bulb exporters of Holland, in 
order to protect their trade interests. A status 
enquiries department, and another for the collection 
of debts, are special features. The managing 
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•director of both these depMtmente is Dr. J. Spoob, 
eolidtor at the Haarlem court of juitioe, who 
•aoti also as a secretary to the association. The 
•associatioo is divided into six sections, acoording 
to the principal countries to which bulbs are 
exported to, yiz. :~1, United States of America 
with Canada ; 2, Great Britain and Ireland ; 3, 
Oermany and Austria; 4, France and French- 
speaking countries ; 5, Russia ; 6, Scandinavia and 
Denmark. Each section has its own committee 
aad management ; the United States section being 
a -oontinuation of the late Exporters Bond at 
Liase. The sections* presidents represent their 
aeotions in the general committee. Mr. T. Vak 
Wavsrek is elected President ; Mr. Ernst H. 
Krblagb, Vice-President ; Mr. J. H. Wentholt, 
Treasurer, &c. The association which was started 
in February, consists already of 115 section mem- 
bers. The seat of the association is at Haarlem, 
and all correspondence should be addressed to 
Mr. J. Spoor, Wilhelmioastraat, 24, Haarlem. 

"IC0NE6 SELECT/E HORTI-THENENSIS."— 
The third part of this publication, devoted to the 
iUnstrataon of plants which have flowered in the 
collection of M. Yak dkm Bossche, Senator at 
Tirlemont, contains figures and descriptioni 
<if the following plants : — Berberis teniUfolia, 
lindley, a Mexican species, with which B. fraxini- 
folia is joined ; Grewia parviflora, Bunge, a 
Chinese species, which is hardy at Tirlemont ; 
Carmichaciia australis, Robert Brown, a New 
Zealand species; Ceratopetalum gummiferum, a 
very interesting greenhouse plant, decorative in its 
cosy calyx. It is prized at Christmas-time in 
Australia. Pisonia hirtella, Humbold, Bonpland 
& Knnth, an interesting greenhouse plant, native 
of Mexico, as well as of various parts of South 
America. 

" West Indian Bulletin.'* — The second 
number, which has just reached us, contains the 
full report of the proceedings at the Agricultural 
Conference held at Barbados, under the presidency 
of Dr. MoRRfH, C.M.G., Imperial Commissioner for 
Agriculture. Forty representatives were present 
€rom British Guiana, Trinidad, and various islands. 
The Sogar-cane in its various aspects naturally 
occupied most of the attention of the Conference. 
A note on the artificial cross-fertilisation of the 
Sugar-cane, by Professor D' Albuquerque, is 
valuable, as showing the possibilities which this 
discovery presents. The report affords evidence 
that the Imperial Department and its energetic 
head are likely to effect great good, if only by 
overcoming the vU inertias of the planters. 

'* My Gardener.'*— The second edition of this 
book entitled, <*A Practical Handbook for the 
Million,'* has reached us. It is the work of our 
old correspodent, Mr. H, W. Ward, who for a 
4|uarter of a century directed the gardens at Long- 
ford Castle, near Salisbury. The work is arranged 
alphabetically m sections devoted respectively to 
vegetables, fruits, and flowers. The index is rather 
a table of contents, than an index properly so-called. 
It is well adapted for the use of cottagers and allot- 
ment-holders, and will indeed be found useful by 
aU classes of gardeners. 

The National Auricula and Primula 
Society (Southern Section).— The twenty- 

third annual Heport of this Society and the 
schedule of prizes to be offered at the next exhibi- 
tion may now be had from the Secretary, Mr. 
HsNwooD, 16, Hamilton Road, Reading. As we 
have previously announced, the Society's exhibition 
will be held at the Drill Hall, James Street, West- 
minster, on April 28, under the auspices of the 
Rojral Horticultural Society. 

The National Carnation and Picotee 
Society (Southern Section).— The twenty- 

third annual report of this society, together with a 
schedule of prizes to be offered at the forthcoming 
exhibition, is to hand. At this show, which it is 
expected wMl take place on Wednesday, July 25, 



at the Crystal Palace, the classes for yellow-ground 
Picotees have been made the same as for flowers 
with a white ground, and there are several other 
modifications in this enlarged schedule. A Silver 
Cap is offered to the winner of the highest number 
of aggregate points in the classes for undressed 
blooms, for which several new and interesting 
classes have been provided. The secretary is Mr. 
T. E. Henwood, Auricula Villa, 16, Hamilton 
Road, Reading. 

Seedling SuoAR-CANES.—It is curious to see 
how a botanical discovery, which at first and to 
many people seems of botanical interest only, may 
turn out to be of great economic importance. 
Down to a few years ago no one had seen the ripe 
seeds of the Sugar-cane— probably because they 
had not looked for them. Propagation was made 
from cuttings alone, and consequently there was a 
comparatively limited range of variation. Now 
seedlings are being raised, and some of these prove 
to be so much richer in sugar than others, that their 
cultivation may make all the difference between 
profit and loss. A seedling known as " B. 147 " 
has given more than half-a-ton per acre, or nearly 
25 per cent., more than "Caledonian Queen," 
and more than three-quarters of a ton than the 
*' Bourbon." Mr. Robert Thomson, late Super- 
intendent of the Botanical Department, Jamaica, 
writing in our cdunms, and subsequently in the 
TimtBt concludes that if an average of only 2 to 
2^ tons per acre can be produced, great benefit 
must eventually accrue to the West Indian planters. 
Mr. Thomson tells us that the average yield per 
aero in Jamaica for a long series of years stands at 
less than 1 ton, so that his estimate is a very 
reasonable one. Dr. Morris, in his address to the 
Congress held at Barbados in January last, men- 
tioned that " B. 147 ^* produced under favourable 
circumstances 3i tons of sugar per acre, the average 
of the best canes previously cultivated being 2*55 
tons, or an increase of 37 per cent. This case is an 
interesting one, as showing the value of experi- 
mental gardens under trained supervision. We do 
not know if any observations have been made as to 
the relative production of sugar in different parts 
of the same cane, near the rootstock, or elsewhere. 

MaCROZAMIA MOOREl.—That cattle should 
browse on the hard leaves of the Cycads seems to 
indicate a lack of more juicy pabulum. Mr. J. 
F. Bailey, in the Queensland AgriculturcU Journal, 
not only demonstrates that the plant is eaten, but 
that the consequences are very serious, entailing, 
as they do, the death of the cattle. 

Observations of Injurious Insects, 1800. 

—The twenty -third report from the pen of Miss 
Ormerod has been issued, and may be had from 
SiMPKiy, Marshall & Co. The mode of infesta- 
tion of the Currant-bud mite is still a matter of 
enquiry. 

INCANDESCENT GASLIGHT AND PLANT 
Growth.— The BtMetin of the West Virginia 
Agricultural Experiment Station for October last 
contains a full account of Mr. L. C. Corbett's 
experiments on the growth of plants subjected to 
incsndesoent gas. The following conclusions are 
arrived at : — 

1. The incandescent gaslight of the Welsbach 
burner is an active stimulus to plant growth when 
used at night to supplement daylight. 

2. Lettuce-plants subjected to the infinence of 
the incandescent gaslight at night were taller and 
heavier than plants of the same variety and seed- 
sowing grown in normal conditions. 

3. That Lettuce and Spinach subjected to the 
stimulating influence of the light grew faster and 
completed their growth in less time than plants of 
the same sorts from the same seed-sowing grown in 
normal conditions. 

4. That no injurious effects resulted from the use 
of the incandescent gaslight. 

5. That the stimulating influence of the light as 
indicated by the growth of plants used in the 



various testa is shown by the order in which the 
sorts are named, the first being the most sus- 
ceptible— Spinach, Cabbage, Radish, Lettuce, 
Tomato. 

6. That the range of the light is somewhat 
variable for the different crops. In general the 
maximum growth was attained at 12 to 16 feet 
from the ^ht, while a'perceptible increase was 
noticed at 24 feet. 

7. Bloom record of Tomatos shows markedly 
earlier bk>om in the light house— eight days the 
least and eighteen days the greatest difference. 

8. That in the case of Badishes, top growth was 
stimuUted but evidently not markedly at the 
expense of root. With sugar BeeU top growth 
was greaUy stimulated evidently at the expenae of 
root growth. 

9. That whUe the roots of Beets grown in the 
normal house were larger than those in the light 
house, the sugar contents and the per cent, parity 
was markedly higher in the light house grown 
roots. 

10. Spinaoh, Lettuce and Radishes all tend to 
make seed-stslks eariisr under the light than in 
normal conditions. 

11. Lettuce and Spinaoh under the inflnenoe of 
the incandescent gaslight not only grew &ster 
during the growing period, but the period was 
actually longer thsn for plants in the normal 
house. 

Calcutta Horticulturists. — The last 

number of Indian OardetUng (which we are glad to 
see improving as it grows in years, contains por- 
traits of well-known Calcutta hortioulturistB. Mr. 
A. J. B. GissBLBiRE, superintendent of the Agri- 
Horticultural Society's Gardens at Alipur. He is 
a Belgian. After studying horticulture in his 
native countiy, where g^ening is practised as a 
fine art, he came to England and joined the well- 
known firm of F. Sandbr & Co., the St Albana 
nurserymen. From there he went to the Royal 
Gardens, Kew, and thereafter came out to Lidia, 
having been sent out by Messrs. Sandsr in search 
of the lost Orchid, Cypripedium Faireanum, in the 
Khaai and JaintU Uills, in Assam. His adven- 
tures in those wild regions, while in absolute igno- 
rance of the langusges of the country, would fill a 
volume. However, he found the natural halntat 
of several Orchids, among them Qypripedium 
Spicerianum. and returned to Calcutta more dead 
than alive, having contracted the terrible **Rala- 
Azar " of Assam. After his recovery he joined the 
Agri-Horticultural Society of India as supsrin- 
tendent of the gardens, where he has been since 
1896, and which he has done so much to improve. 
Mr. G. T. LiLHB, F.R.H.S., Curator of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Calcutta, began his career as a 
gardener at Frampton Court, in DorseUhire, the 
residence of A. B. Shkridan, Esq. From there he 
went to Sherborne Castle, also in Dorsetshire, the 
seat of J. K. D. W. Diobt, Esq., where the late 
Mr. W. Praonell was gardener. From there Mr. 
Lane went to Messrs. Jamrs Vmtch & Sons of 
Chelsea, and then he obtained an appointment 
with Colonel Lock wood, M.P., at Bishop's 
Hall, in Essex. He left that plaoe early in 1889 
and entered the Royal Gardens, Kew, and in 1891 
he was selected to fill the post of Assistant-Curator 
at the Royal Botanic Gardens, Calcutta. Five 
years later he was appointed Curator by Sir Gioroe 
Kino. Mr. H. St. John Jackson, F.L.S.,F.R.H.S., 
editor and proprietor of Indian Gardening, of whom, 
from editorial modesty, nothing is recorded. Mr. 
S. P. Chatterjek, F.R.H.S.,is the well-known nur- 
seryman and fiorist of Calcutta. He commenced 
business in a small way in 1876, which he has boilt 
up to its present position by hard work and much 
travel in many lands. Mr. A E P. GRnwsKN. 
AssistantCurator of the Royal BoUnic Gardens, 
Calcutta, commenced his gardening career in 1888 
in the great nursery of M. E. Dblahayi , of Paris, 
the well-known Parisian floral decorator. In 
1890 he visited the principal horticultural gar- 
dens, ftc, in Switzerland. He next went ta 
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M. Auduoe's nnniery at Montreal]. In 1802 he 
entered M. Duval's nursery at VenaOles, where he 
was placed in charge of the propagating department. 
He left after three yeara, and went to England, 
entering Dbost's Nursery at Richmond. In June, 
1896, he entered the Boyal Gardens, Kew, and be- 
came Orchid-grower there the same year. In Novem- 
ber, 1898, he was selected by the Kew authorities for 
service in India, and landed in Calcutta in January, 
1899. He is the author of pamphlets on Ericas, 
Bromeliaceie, and Orchids, and is the winner of 
several medals for his contributions on horticultural 
literature. 

A Very Large Plant of Cceloqyne 

CRI8TATA. — At Hatton Park there exists a plant 
of the above epedes which measures 5 feet in 
diameter, and Mr. Baxter is very proud to be the 
possessor of such a grand example. He would be 
interested to hear if there exists in this country 
another plant of Ccelogyne cristata as large ? 

Experimental Garden, Droitwich.— The 

fourth report of this garden, which is only 2 acres 
in extent, is an interesting record of what may be 
done. No fewer than 1809 people visited the 
garden in 1897. The months of June, July, 
August, and September, are the best for the 
general visitor to the garden ; but the real student 
of horticulture will find something instructive and 
interesting at all times — planting and pruning, 
root-pruning, manuring and liming, trenching and 
digging, sowing seeds and transplanting, thinning 
and weeding, budding and grafting, making cut- 
tings, spraying and grease-bandings and the usual 
details of cultivation in their season. A careful 
record is kept of the different varieties of Apple 
grown, their mode of growth, date, and amount of 
pruning, date of .flowering, gathering of fruit, its 
weight and quiJity. Similar reco^s with the 
requisite modifications are given in the case of 
Plums, Pears, Strawberries, Potatos, and Peas. 
It is satisfactory to see that at last spraying ex- 
periments are being carried out systematically. 

Decorations on the Occasion of the 
Queen*8 Visit to Woolwich.— The floral deco- 

rations on the occasion of the visit of Hxr 
Majesty the Qukek to the Herbert Hospital, 
Woolwich, were, as we learn, carried out by 
Messrs. B. Mallbr k Sons, nurserymen, of 
Lee and Lewisham, who also supplied the bouquet 
of Orchids and Lily of the Valley presented 
to the Queen by the daughter of Lieut. -Colonel 

K. J. BOURKE. 

Japanese Arboriculture.-— The miniature 

but aged trees reared with such pains by the 
Japanese florists, are sometimes seen at exhibitions 
in England, and there is a group of them at Kew. 
These little plants can now be obtained in London 
from Mr. En>A, of 5, Conduit Street, and of 
Newburgh Boad, Acton. The specimens at present 
on view include tiny fruit-trees covered with pink 
blossom; Pyms japonica, with large and scarlet 
flowers ; and Maples with ruddy and much cut 
foliage. Both the London dep6t and the Acton 
nursery are well worth a visit from those interested 
in these curious plants, in which, in some cases, as 
we have already recorded, the dwar&ess is heredi- 
tary, and no pinching or torturing necessary to 
produce it. 

A New Recreation Ground.— We are in- 

formed that the purchase of the Alexandra Palace 
and grounds is now practically assured. The 
£60,000 voted by the Homsey and Wood Green 
Councils will, it is stated, be supplemented by 
£40,000 from the Middlesex County Council, and 
Finchley and Bamet may help to nuHe the remain- 
ing £10,000 required, and the Vestry of Isling- 
ton and the London County Council will most 
likely add their mites. The question as to 
how best to utilise the estate would soon be 
settled. 



Mr. William CARRUTHERS.—The Thomson 
Lecturer of the Aberdeen Free Church College for 
next year will be Mr. William Carruthers, 
F.L.S., F.R.S., late Keeper of the Botanical 
Department of the British Museum, whose subject 
will be *<The Adaptation of Plant Life to ito 
Environment.'' Mr. Carruthers, it may be 
mentioned, was the Thomson Lecturer at the Free 
Church College a few years ago, when his lectures 
were highly appreciated. 

••Who's Who at the War." — Messrs. 
Adam & Charles Black, of Soho Square, have 
published under this title the names of the leading 
officers taking part— or, alas ! who have taken 
part— in the South African War. The list of the 
several regiments, together with the localities at 
which they are stationed, is interesting, as showing 
not only the magnitude of the force now in Africa, 
but also the world-wide distribution of troops not 
at the seat of war. 

The Sweet Pea Bi-oentenary Celebra- 
tion.— At a meeting held at the Hotel Windsor, 
on Friday, 23rd inst., the executive committee 
reported that the actual income up to the date of 
meeting was about £250, including subacripUons 
and special prizes. Letters from several oonti- 
nental and American gentlemen were read, and in 
each case the writer expressed his sympathy with, 
and interest in, the movement, and his intention 
of being present at the celebration. Mr. N. N. 
Sherwood's generous offer to place at the service 
of the committee, for the purposes of classification, 
the immense trial of Sweet Peas his firm (Messrs. 
HrasT & Sons) are this season conducting at 
Kelvedon, was unanimously accepted, and Mr. 
Sherwood's thoughtful generosity in this matter 
was heartily applauded. 

Fimbriated CYCLAMENa— The remarkable 
strain of Cyclamens with fimbriated foliage as well 
as flowers, shown by the St. George's Nursery 
Company at the Brill Hall, on Tuesday, met with 
a very mixed reception. It was amusing, if not 
instructive, to listen to the extremely opposite 
opinions expressed in regard to them by visitors. 
Such adjectives as "exquisite," ''worthless," 
"curious," "rubbishy," and similar ones were 
freely used by persons taking different points of 
view. The ladies were least grudging of apprecia- 
tion of these novel plants, but all agreed that they 
were exceptionally remarkable ; wldlst to the few 
who study plants as well as see them, they were 
among the most interesting exhibits of Uie day. 

The German I rib in March.— Some of the 
hardy plant specialists who were present at the 
Drill HaU show this week, were surprised to see 
plants of Iris germanica exhibited in full bloom in 
pots, and said that they believed it to be not 
generally known that this Iris is capable of being 
forced with such success. We have knowledge, 
however, that the practice of hurrying the German 
Iris into bloom, though not general, has existed 
for half a century. The plants exhibited at the 
Drill Hall were from a private establidiment at 
Chiswick, and were lifted from the open ground but 
three weeks ago. We would strongly recommend any 
who have never flowered this Iris in pots, to lift a few 
clumps at once and pot-up the strongest growths, 
which will be sure to flower, and plaoe them in a 
house with an intermediate temperature. The 
beautiful colour these flower possess will be certain 
of appreciation during the next six or seven weeks, 
but in order to have the colour as rich as possible, 
put the plants in a good light close to the ^ass, 
and do not force them immoderately. Given such 
treatment at an earlier period another year, the 
plants will bloom successfully in February. 

The Traders in Poisons.— A society has 

been formed to secure the amendment of the 
Pharmacy Act of 1868, whereby it may be made 
legal for traders, other than pharmacists, to sell 
poisons and poisonous compounds for technical or 



trade purposes. The initial meeting was held oo 
December 6, 1899, at Euston Hotel, London, where 
a number of influential firms were represented, and 
it was resolved that the existing unsatisfactory 
conditions of the Pharmacy Act of 1868, whereby 
poisonous compounds can only be sold legally by 
chemists, should bo ventilated in the agricultural' 
and horticultural and seed trade papers. A second 
meeting was held on the 6th inst., at Euston Hotel* 
when it was resolved to extend the sphere of this 
society to all those trades who are in any way- 
affected by the existing Pharmacy Act, and who 
would be benefited by an amendment of the said 
Act to enable them to retail poisons or poiaonous 
compounds for any technical or trade purpose, in 
original sealed packages, as received from the 
wholesale dealer or manufacturer. A committee 
has been nominated, with power to add to their 
number, who have appointed Mr. G. H. Richabd^ 
as treasurer, and Messrs. Dobbs k Hnx, of Wor* 
oester, as legal advisers. Offices and a permanent 
secretary will be appointed ; and to meet expenses 
it will be necessary to obtain subscriptions from 
those interested. Among the gentlemen present at 
the last meeting there were guarantees given 
amounting to £150, and as expenses will be con- 
siderable, it is earnestly hoped that a sum will be 
subscribed sufficient to carry on the work to a 
successful issue. Since it is desirable to make the 
movement popular, the minimum subscription for 
membership has been made h». per annum, or a^ 
donation of lOs. 6<;^. Cheques and post-office orders 
should be made payable to the order of G. H. 
RicHABUs, Hon. Sec., pro tern,, and oroased 
"London and County Bank, Lambeth Branch/" 
and forwarded to him at the temporary offices, 128,. 
South wark Street, London, S.E. 



The Bulb Garden. 



CALLIPSYCHES. 

The genus Callipsyche contains three species, of 
which two only are known to cultivation. They 
are singular and distinguished-looking bulbous 
plants, producing umbrella-like inflorescences of 
which the essential oigans, stamens and pistils, 
form the most interesting part ; the perianth being 
small and comparatively unimportant. 

C. mirabilis (see Supplementary Illustration) is 
the more handsome plant of the two. It produces 
a pair of oblong, acute leaves with blades a foot 
long and half a foot wide; the petioles being 
equally long. The leaves much resemble those 
of Encharis. The scape, which is produced 
long after the leaves have died down, is taper- 
ing, terete, 2 feet high, and bears an umbel of 
twenty-one flowers. Each flower consists of a 
short, greenish-yellow perianth, tubular in outline, 
and white, declinate stamens and style, each being 
over 5 inches in length and ascending only at the 
tips. The whole inflorescence spans 10 inches* 
C. mirabilis is a native of the Peruvian Andes. 1% 
flowers in the latter third of the year. 

C. aurantiaca {Bot Mag., t. 6141) has a smaller 
bulb, and spudler leaves with distinct basal lobes. 
The scape is 20 inches high, and bears a loose 
umbel of 7 flowers. The perianth is larger than itk 
the preceding species, being quite 2 inches long, 
green below, bright yellow above. The stamens 
and styles are equally 5 inches long. It is a native 
of the Ecuadorian Andes, occurring at a consider* 
able elevation. These plants are in no way of use 
to the florist, but they would greatly interest the 
student of extreme types. 

Cultivation. — The bulbs should be potted in a 
light and lasting compost, starting them in a 
temperature of 55^ to 60^ F., affording the growing 
plants plenty of water until signs of resting appear ; 
exposing them fully to ripen when the leaves have 
died down. The plants enjoy slight shading from 
strong sunshine, and a dry resting period similar to 
that required by Hippeastrums. Geo. B, MaUet^ 
Isieworth. 
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CaLLIPSYCHE MIRABILIS, FLOWERED IN Mr. WoRSLEY'S GaRDEN, MaNDEVILLE HOUSE, IsLEWORTH. 

Flowers Yellow, 
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Notices of Books. 

Flowers of the Field. By the lata Rev. C. A. 

JoboB, B.A., F.L.8. Tnenty- ninth edition ; 

-eDtireljr remitteii uid revised by O. 8. Bonlger, 

F.L.8., F.Q.S. (Pobliihed aoder the direction 

of tbe Oenenl Literature Committee, London ; 

Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 

KorthnmbarUnd Avenue, W.C. ; 43, Queen 

Victoria Street, E.G.), 

It i* unneotMkry to nse many words when 

writing of this book ; the tact oFjta baviri^paiMd 

throng h numy edition* being a gaarantee;oI the 

sppreoiatioD with whicb it has met. '>'- iW^Mt) 

^ The preeent iune, revised and enlugedjby bo 

«ompet«ut an authority as is Profeasor Boulger, 

4Mi)D0t even leare the book open to the charge of 

being old-faihioned, ainoa anything in the earliest 

edition at all obsolete and likely to mislead a 

stndent hu be«D corrected or expunged. 



For those who do not knov thi* book, it may be 
described as being a Bomewhat balky work (there 
are about nine hundred pages in it), on British 
tiotany, or on snoh inlrodaatory steps t« that 
soienoe m are calculated to lead the enthusisstio 
enquirer on to more advanced treatises, In the 
beginning the most oommonly used botanical words 
and terms are explained, and from these we are led 
on through all the Tarioos orders of plants, with 
descriptions of the species that represent them. 

Floimrt qf the lidd is not a child's book, tbongh 
young people ooold use it and understand it ; nor 
is it a oampanion for conntry rambles, but rather a 
guide to aid the collector in naming his specimens 
OD hit retnrn. 

Hention shonld be made of tbe many admirable 
illustrations, which are not lueleuly pretty, as is 
too often the cue in bo<^ prepared for amateurs, 
but clear, and with no tendency to flatter the 
aubjeots represented. 

There are now-a-dayt to very many elementary 
•nd other nnambitious botanical hand-books, most 
of tbem baaed on eome pet scheme of the compiler, 
and arranged in accordance with it, that any new- 



comer may be viewed with doubt. In the present 
case we are considering a freah isBue of a oompan- 
tively old work, and we see with pleasure that in 
tbe crowded ranks referred to it takss a high place, 
being an epitome of aocurate iofotmation systema- 
tically yet not abstrusely set before the reader, 
who will find that when he tries to name his plants 
it is easy to "ronitdown" in the well-clMMiSed 
lists here given, and he will be told about hi* 
specimeni inteUigently, and also intelligibly, and 
not be deterred by sentenoes oontaining inordinately 
difficult words. 



Minnesota Plant Ufe. By Conway Mac- 
millan (pablithed at Saint Ptol, Minnetota, 
by the " University for the people of 

Minnesot*.") 
Wb oall attention in the firtt place to the words 
which we have placed in inverted oommas. They 
seem to indicate a different ooncaption of the func- 
tion* and ofSce of ■ University to what we are 
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aocostomed. Our Univerwty of London, and the 
newer nniveraities in eome of our large citiea, 
realise the idea for more comprehensively than the 
older univeraitiea which can hardly be called 
universities for the people. This, however, is only 
incidental, our main purpose being to call atten- 
tion to tbe book. The author thus explains hi* 
object ; — 

" With a minimum of technioalities, senti- 
mentaliliea, unavoidable inaccuracies, or cumber- 
some details it [the book] seeks to oaoompliah tbe 
following end* — 

1. The plant world is presented M on OMembltge 
of living thing*. 

2. The different kinds of pUnta in Minneeota 
from the lowest to tbe highest are briefly reviewed 
in tbeir natural order. 

3. Some plant structures and behavioure [Wc] are 
elementarily explained as adaptations to sur- 
rounding nature. 

4. Certain individnab and •ocistiee are brought 
before tbe reader as having life-problems of tbeir 
own, not as mere materia] for economic anatomical 
or classiQcatory industry." 



The book ia one which we should like to lee 
taken as a model in every Eoglish or Scottish 
county. It comprises an account in tbe simplest 
Isnguage of representatives of well nigh every 
group of planta. These are studied in the first 
inatancs as they grow in the fields and woods. 
There is no scamping of this or that groap as being 
too obscure or difficult for begianeri, but the whole 
plant-world, so far as represented in Minnesota, is 
passed under review. The conditions under which 
the plants grow, their consequent adaptations and 
relations to one another, the port they play in tbe 
scenery of tbe country—aU these points and others 
wbicb we cannot enumerate in detail, are bandied 
by one who is evidently a ma*t«r of his *Qh}eot and 
familiar with every diitrict of bis State. 

The illostration* are good and really illustrative, 
and there is a good index. We reoommend the 
volnme specially to teachers in onr scboola as one 
which will afford tbem an excellent model, to be 
followed by themselves or their pupils, or it may be 
used as a text book, provided a anffioient supply of 
iUoatrative specimens are available. 



CULTURE OP NARCISSUS BLOOMS 
FOR MARKET SALE. 

ALTBoroH the eultivotioD of Narclssns is 
carried on most exteuiTely In tbe islet of 
Scilly, tbe industry is by no means confined 
to those favoured isles, or even to that part ri the 
mainland known ta Cornwall, where horticul- 
turists and farmer* of late yeara have bean taking 
iesvea from their neighbonr's book. In linooln- 
ehirt^ Cambridgeshire, and Surrey (as inttanoed by 
Mr. Walker, of Ham Common), and othur 
oouutie*, large quantities of Nareissns are grown 
for the supply of out flowers to the markets. Our 
illostration (fig. 65) affords an instance of this 
near Carlisle, where there is cnltivated annually a 
considerable area of these bulbs by the Orchard 
Company, Scotby. The variety so freely flowering 
in our illnsttation ia that known as " omatus," a 
good form of the Poet's Narcissus. In s few weeks' 
time the field will, it is hoped, again afford the 
magnilioent display shown by our photograph. It 
will be seen how very clear is the line dividing 
those plants in fall flower from others tbe 
■'gatherers" have visited. 



Marke t Gar dewisg. 

FICUS ELASTICA. 

The India-mbber plant has long been one of the 
most popular plants for indoor decoration, and 
consequently ia grown in large quantities for 
market. When well managed, the speciaa is very 
profitable to grow. In order to command good 
prices, the plants must be perfect — that is, they 
must be furnished with good leaves from tbe 
bottom to the top, a aingle damaged leaf spoiling a 
plant i and it is essential that the stem should be 
abort -jointed and atout. l*rge numbers are 
annnally imparted from the Continent j bnt these 
are rarely equal to the English grown plants. Tbe 
variety, too, is slightly different to that usually 
grown in this country, the leaves being longer, and 
not so wide. I find plants iiropagated from tbe 
imported stock still retain this difference. It is, 
perhaps, a matter of taste which is the better, 
but I prefer the English variety with the broad 
oval leaves and short-jointed stems. 

Where the India-rubber plant is grown in quan- 
tity, old plants are kept on purpose of iacrease. 
After tbe cuttings for the current season have been 
token, tbese old plants are well cared tor, and 
induced Co make all the growth possible ; but 
previous to m^hin g new growth, they should be 
olsansed by fumigation with tobaoco, and the leaves 
sponged. Towards the antumn, when good growth 
hsa been made, they may be kept rather dry and cod, 
and the first cuttings may be taken at any part of tbe 
winter, when tbey will have become somewhat dor- 



THE QARDENESS' CEBONICLE. 



itudthswoudlurlrBTm. The tape wJUproTidB 
firat batch of cottiiig*, ud later od tbe bnd* or 
fM." SonMlimea an qdUtb item ia ant ap, bnt 
la bettor to taka the bods periodioally aa they 
[in to atart at the baw o( the learea. The onf- 
ft majrbe pnt lioglyiDtoiiiiall pots in a mixture 
HUidy loam, with a pineh of (and at the baae of 
oatting. It ia alao adviMbl* to apply qnite 
Mad ■■ MM) aa they are out off, both to the 
ik pUat and to tba ban of the cattiDgi. A 
d bottom-beat i« moN eeaeatial than a high wax- 



\, but liitlo mtor to the (oil 
ODtil tlAy begin to mot. After rooting haa begun 
it ii not loBg before a ahift into S-inoh pota ii 
required. Thia time good loam, with a liberal 
addition o( maanre, may be uaad in the potting ; 
aad whan roeta permeate the loil, liqaid-mannra 
nay b« freely afforded. The plant* may be growD 
dnrioR the early part of tha season in stove-heat, 
aad ba w«U eocpcaed to innlight ; bnt later very 
little artiMal beat is required. I have seen tha 
plants pUoed e«t ol doora in the nunmer months, 
and in sheltered spots it stands well, and the leaves 
gain a broQiy red tint. Short- jointed wood can 
only be obtained by giving plenty of light and air, 
and not orowding the plants. The syringe may be 
nsed freely, bat too mnah water at the toot* ia 
detrimental to tha health of the plants. Plants 
aboDt 18 innhea high, growing in 46's, find the 
readiest sale, and a fair demand exists for planta of 
a larger siw in 3?b, from 2 to 2^ feet high. The 
introdnntioD of the Kentiat ha* somewhat ehecked 
the demand for this nselnl plant, bnt it still rconaiae 
a favourite with many persons. A. H. 



A BED OF BOCCONU CORDATA. 

Tbxbi an three speoiee of Boooonia met with in 
onr gardens, namely, B. coidata, the mbject of onr 
praaent noto ; B. fmtesoens, and B. iotegrifolia, 
the best known being oordata. The plant pos- 
seesee large, refleied, ronndish oordate leaves, 
deeply veined with sinsate margin. The flowers 
a* shown in the woodont are temiiaal, nnmeroni, 
and borne in a large panicle. The flower* being 
of a very pale buff tint are not showy, but they 
and the entire plant have a distinct and ple«Biog 
appearance. 

The plant ia perfectly hardy, needing no protec- 
tion whatover during the winter, and i* therefore 
well edited for planting singly or in groups on the 
lawn. Clumpa may be moved at this season, and 
tome might be gently foroad. 

Onr illnitreUon (Hg. 68, p. 206) shown in what 
manner it is made use of by Mr. Dixon at Holland 
HoBM, Kensington, to whom we are indebted for 
the means ot flgnring it. 



Cultura l Me moranda. 

ERIOSTEMON GUSPIDATUS. 
Thu apeciea of Erioetamon i* a capital plant for 



ton nreeeal 
leotiier Ai 



Anatralian planta, the plant shonld be 



kept, after it haa flowered, ii 

and its growth i* well advanced ; and dnrino; the 
latter put ol the summer it shonld be placed iu a 
cold fnme to ripen it* shoot*. The right sort of 
ioil i* hard fibrooa peat, which ahonld be mixed 
with a considerable qnantity of sharp «and, and the 
potting shciild be performed Snnly. The proper 
time to re- pot plants of flowering age is when they 
have paaaed out of bloDin. In order to have the 
planta in succession of flowering they should be 



antnmn. Picpagatioo ii 
taken in the spring, and inserting them in5-in. poU 
filled with aandy aoiL Tbe«e sbcnld be pat nnder 
a hand-light in a oool pit, potted ofi' singly when 
rooted, and placed in a cold piL When grown 
on from cuttings in this manner, a long time uapae* 
before speoimeas of a good size are obtained, and 
it is preferable tc purohaie some graited tdants 
from a specialist, S. H. T. 
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Home Correspondence. 



THE ARTILLERV PLANT IN MDOO.— Uight I 
ssk whether any of your readers who tue Jadoo- 
fibre have fonnd that Pilea musoosa (the Artillery 
Plant) haa sprung up unaccountably in tha Jadoo? 
I have myself seen some most oikaooennlable 
instances of it, and am told that it freqtiently hap- 

ri. The qnestion is one of oo 
if it does so sprins up, it would appareni 
point to the seed having Iain dormant for mai 
thousands of year* in the moa* depceit from whicn 
the eupplisB are drawn tor the mannlaetBn of 
Jadoo, and that the process gone through haa 
started the germ of life again. Pilea mnacoaa ia a 
native of the Weat Indies and tn^cal America, 
and oonld not possibly live in the open-Mr in tl 
northern oltmate from which the moas oomes, ■ 
its presence cannot be acooanted tor by it* drappis 

into the moas alter it is dog ont. One 

thought, too, that if there were any seea in ine 
moBi, it wonid be destroyed in the long boiling 
process which Jadoo goea throngh in the prooesa of 
maanracture. It haa been often said that if a seed 
has life in it, it is bound to oome up in Jadoo ; 
but this EOe* far beyond mere ordinary germination 
of seed, if It really is the case. /. B<^/ord Thomp- 
son, Eattfiiff, TeiQumoMh, ilartk 26. 



further away from London, and give northern 
nuiaerymen, gardeners, and garden amateaui, 
betto- laaility of viaitin^ its garden*. Nnr- 
aeiymen and gardener* in and about L 
have bad, ever since the creation of the ■ 
at Chiswiok the almost absolute monopi^ 
advantages, whilst those who live in the Midland* 
and Inrther north and weat, have been left oat in 
the cold, with the exception perhapa of a few of 
larger ealibre of both eeotiona. If, nnfortunatoly 
for na of the north, the new gaidena are placed to 
Uie toath of London, it woold not be anrpriaing to 
see na entirely new HorUonltoral Society's prden 
spfii^ into eziatenoe for tha Midland oonntieB, 
having Birmingham for iU oeatoe, where thare are 
plenty of good men well aUa to create niofa » 
guden. There t« excellent uprit dt torft amoagst 
tha gardeners of that loc^^, and the formation of 
snoh a nrden might easily ba brought about. 
Tree, at Bedford the Itoal Hortionltural Society 
would have the Duke of Bedford for a neighbour— 
a hortionUnral power in himself ; but, be it remem- 
bered, in Birmingham we shonld have tiie no leas 
power of Mr. ChamfaarlaiB of Hi^bn^ to aaooa- 
rage and to guide na. And, bv-tfae-by, Bir- 
~ ' ' D offon railway faoilitiea aunost equal to 
itaelf. W. MiUer, BertsweU, Onwntry. 

^At the preeent 

. .. the above-named variety 
ided flowers, aud another bud 



!£ ^ mingham 
rinf London it 



'™PP""B with two fnUy. 
suldhave _„^ ,i._ hi, 



APPLE " OABALVA " AT CARDIFF CASTLE.— 
Calling upon Mr. Pettigrew a few weeks ago, I was 
again ahown this fine late keeping Apple, whidi 
raoeotly received en "Award of Merit from the 
Boyat Horticultural Society, and the excellent 
qnalitisa of which have long since been reoognieed 
in the Castle Oardena. 1 hope it will soon be 
placed in commerce now it lia* made its d^buf. 
[The variety ia to be diatributed by Mr. B. Treaeder, 
nunei^yman, Cardiff. En.]. Idkeeveiythin^elaebe 
take* m hand, Mr. PetUgrew cultivate* hi* Apple 
trees, doaa not starve or ne^ect them, and they 
are amongst the Sneat and beat grown treea I have 
ever seen. There are treea 20 feet high and 
upward*, and as much through. They are fur- 
niahed from the ground, with clean open branches, 
and each have fruit spars from baae to extremity, 
being perfect models of skilful cnltivatioD. The 
roots are equally well cared for, end each tree ia 
given a good coating of manure, covering the same 
area as do the brknchea. Fean are equally good, 
and both are on the free etook, whioh i* beat m all. 
In the fflssf hmm. there were the very best ooe- 
year-oU Pot Vine* I have ever seen. Th«y are 
very strong, hard, and well ripened. Strong 
healthy Mebn planta were much in evidence, and 
Mr, Pettinew i« an anthori^ on sood EuUth 
grown Melons. Peaobe* had "set splemudly. 
The above are only a few ot the good tUoga seen 
in a hnrried viait to the skilfully managed gardena 
at this historic place. W. Ontmp, Madrttfield 
GowrtOanUitt. 

THE NEW CHIBWICK.— As yon are good enough 
to open your colnmna for practical snnastioiis as 
to wliere the new garden* of the Boytf Bcrticnl- 
tnral Sodel^ ought to be, one correspondent (Mr, 
Gibbe) plncluly proposing ilsremoval to St. Albans, 
whioh to northern nuraerymeoaodgardanen would 
certainly be a boon aa compared with Chiiwick, 
would you kindly allow me to improve upon Hr. 
Gibh'a idea, from my point of view, by euggaatiu 
to bring the Society's new garden* on to BwdfordT 
Bedford is more central than St. Albans ; it ia well 
served by both the North- Western and Midland 
Bailways, and it situated almoat midway between 
Oxford and Cambridge. In no other town could 
the new gardens be more centrally situated, or 
more readily approached bom all quartet* of Eng. 
land. The town i* not only a beautiful one, but 
one that contains numerous modern improvements. 
The school* of Bedford are a great attraotion. It 
pcsseesea a park, and the river Ont* near the towu 
broadeua ont into a fine stretch of water. It the 



t developed, all on one spiki 
Irom all appsarance the bud will be in flowsc long 
before the fir«t flower U decayed. The latter haa 
been In flower six months, which I take to be a 
ran occnrronce. Q. Stratford, Oalffieid, JBdeH Part, 
Btetemham, 

SAXIFRAQA APICULATA.— My eiperieiuu of 
Saiitn^a apiculaU thia season is quite in accord- 
ance with that ot Mr. E. Jenkio*. For aome time 
I was afraid that I was not to have the pleaanre ot 
seeing its flowere thia year, aa the earlier promian 
seemed to be destroyed by the hard weatbv. 
Fortunately, however, one's regrets were prema- 
ture, and the plants are now very pleasing. A 
small olnmp in a poaition which geti no sun in 
winter entirely eaeaped injury to its flower*, and 
is now more profusely covered with them than 
those pleated m full sen, usually the beat pinoe 'or 
this Saxifrage. It is, as a rule, much earOer than 
S. sancU, now iu bloom here, and its larpv 
Bowcn are erfter and more attractive in colonru^ 
than thoee. I qnite agree with what Mr. Jenkina 
*ay> about the need of the plant for plenty of 
moittnre in the spring; and even lat«' in the 
aeason it is the better tor having abundant anppliea. 
While I do not find that the plant need* partial 
shade, our northerly climate and oooler summen 
will fully aooount for the differenoe of treatment 
between Mr. Jenkina and myself in thi* reapect. 
S. Ar»eU. Canelhom-bflhaiifria, X.B. 

BERBERW 8TENOPHYU-A. — In l»*t week'* 
ffonfcners' Chrotiielc, Mr. a Wolley Dod eays 
that B. stenophylla, although stated to be a hybrid, 
was regarded a* a speoiee in Iitdrx UtteentU, and 
that one of the epeaken in the discussion following 
Mr. Lynch'* lecture on "Evolution of Plants" 
made a point of its being raised freely from teed. 
If reterenoe had been made to the Kew Haitdlitt 
<tf Tna mid Shrubt it would have been seen that 
the plant in queation ia not a spedet, bnt a lvlH<d 
between B- empetrifolia and B. DarwinL Imi 
state here that, according to Kew experieuo*, U 
seed* of B. stenophylla x , although they gen-'-* 
freely enough, do not come true by any i 
but show all sorts ot intermediate* betireBD uw 
two parents. The raiser* too, nearly forty yean 
ago, emphasiae the fact that seeds do not oome 
true, and that recourse mnat be had to onttin^ 
B. stenophylla, of flanee, is a Chinese plant. 
rea^ nothing more than a form ot the Himalavan 
B. Wallichiaa*. ^Hiis, of course, i* the plant 
mentioned in Index Xeuwniti. The hybrid, B. 
stenophylla, wasraised between theparonU already 
mentioned, by Measrs Fisher, Holme* ft Co., 
Handsworth, near Sheffield, seven) yean previon* 
to 1866, in which year a coloured plate of the 
plant was pablished in the FU>ral Jtfagaxiue, 
t. 252. The name which it now bean >ppa>n to 
have been fint givea in tha Oardtmert' ^nnude 
for 1864, p. 460, previoos to whioh the plant had 
been eihiUted under the name of B. Handsvorth- 
enai* j an illnstratioD of this hybrid, one ol the 
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coltiTktion, appoan in tha Oardaitrt' 
1S80, xiT., p. 213, fig. 41, bnl itrMgaljr anoogh 
tJie nane U oot prm in Seliel Indtx of PlaiU^ 
fntm 1811—1878. publiahed in UtMe oolnmna in 
1879~aa 0«>. N'uiytiUati, Ro^al Oardaa. JEeu. 
[All aorU o( utemwdUte oonditioni bctwaen B. 
empetrifolia knd B. Darwini may ba fonnd unong 



ANEMONE (HEPATICA) ANQULOaA. — I hope 
"J. C."(p. 1B9), willUka owe of hiiieedlinga of 
Anemone kngnloM aith whiM and pink flownn. 
Thete ooloon are ran in tliie ipeoiM, and the few 
who pMMaa them priu themhighly. A oontiaeiital 
nanecTmao oBered the white and pink forma aoma 
time ago, and through the kindoeM of a leader of 
the OorrfeiKr*' Okmnidt in Denmark I hare the 
pleamrs of pawnelipg a pink Tarlatf. I aea that 



cool chamber ia allowed to fall \iaa low, h> that 
■ome of the OrangM get " frMted." Tha rindi of 
tbeae beooma soft when thawed, and bine monld 
immediately followi. The eaati ihonld be nnpaoked 
on arriTal, and the frnit torted and wiped where 
oondeiued moiatara ia ajjiparent. If the damaged 
frait be peeled at onoe, it will bs foaad that the 
inJDiy ii ouly ikin-deep, and that no monldy or 
bitter taate hu been imparted to it. The Califor. 
niaiu oertainly lead the wav in frait oultare. Their 



Calitomian fruit ■ grower* will oTentnally 

S'a the world feedleaa Husoat Grape*. Efforts 
ve been made in thi* direclion (or eome year*, 
and Orape-growen io Eoglaod would be glad to 
learn what progreM hu bem made. I with the 
fmit-growera ol California wonld eiport a little of 



PRIMULA OBCONICA,— So BDcb haa been laid 
and written aLont thii very neetul plant, that it 
■eemi eoaroely poMible to eay anything that haa 
not already been aaid ; yet I do not remember to 
hare read in the Oardtntni' Chrmie\t, or eltewhere, 
thatiliisncha very dan gcmiiB plant to aome people 
that they are aSeolAd by il in aimply puaing tuough 
and about roomi in whioh the plant ia plaoed, and 
who do not aotually come into contact with it. 
Here we uae a good many of iha planla tor fnniah- 
ing, and a oaae has occarr«d of irritation of the 
■kin. A local medioal man on beiDgCDnanlted, 
eaya it ia all doe toPrimnlaoboonioa. Theioffeier 
in qoeatioa hia no reaaon to tonch or handle the 
planti in any -mtij, hit dutiea take him to all ^rta 
of the rooma where ihe planta are, and the medical 
man thna aoconnia for the irritation. Imnet admit 
that I am somewhat tceptieal on tfa it point, or I 
thould adviae my employer, who ia an admirer of 
the plant, to dlioMitinne nowing it Have yon, 
or any A yonr oorrBapondeDta, ever beard of a 
aimilar caae! Gtor^ Jottts, ChtdingUm Court 
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both coloora ate now offered by an Engliah hardy 
plant dealer, and that Herr Max LeiohUin inclndea 
them in hi« new llat We hare Uina e^eiy reaaon 
to look forwaid to thia Anemone, or Hepalioa, 
taking a higher plaoa in our garden*. Can "J. C. " 
kindly oive me an idea of the nature of the loil in 
hia guden ! It might throw aome light nptra tha 
qneation ol the inSaenoe of toil in canaiog tb«ie 
Tftriatiou among cultivated plants. S. Amott, 
Oane/kom-i^-DttK'jria, tf.B. 

CALIFORNIAN SEEDLfBS ORANOES.- That dt- 
lidooa variety, the "Navel Orange," hat a ipeoial 
value for invalidi. It ia not only entirely free 
from pipa, but the t«itare of the fruit ia >o tender 
that it may be eaten without tha exertion of 
locking, and no Sbrooa material ia left for the 
month to rrjaot. When one oontiden that theie 
Orangee are aent aoroei the oontinent of North 
Amerioa by rail, and then over the Atlantic by 
■teamsr, the wonder ia great that they Bbonid 
generally arrive in anch goud ooodilion. The care 
with which the Orangee are aeleoted, and 
the skilful way in which they are packed, 
reflect the greateat credit apon all oonoerned 
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their skill and enterpriae to thia oonntry, eape- 
oial^ to the West of England, where they aeem lo 
think that the prindpal uae of Applea ia to make 
cider, althongh the soil and climate are lavoiirable 
to the production of deaaert Applea of the greatest 
beauty and the highest flavour, ff. RovptU. 

HAIRINESS OF PLANTa— Prof. Henalow(OarJ. 
Chron., March 24, 1900, p. 138) states that I have 
oalled attention in the Qard. Chron. recently "to 
great difiaranoee in this (eatnre between various spe- 
oiea growing together, and even on different leave* 
of the same plant." I hare oarefuUy oopied tha 
aantenoe, becanae I do not (MDHnber having written 
anything OD this aobjeot tn theae ooluoms, and the 
fact that hairy and hairleaa planta grow in the most 
intimate aaiociation ia ao well known that I am at 
lot* to realise in what connection I ehould hsve 
thought it worth while making snob a atatetneat. 
I preaume Mr. Hanalow'* r«marka must refer to 
my account of Mathiola sionata, var. cyentis, 
which appears in the Botaaiad ilaqatine, aecom- 

Eanyiog plate 7703, and in which I meatioaed that 
airy and hairleia individuals of the same ipeciea 
grow side by side. With renrd to Mr. Henslow'a 
Uieories on this subject, may ne not ba genenUi>ing 
on iosnfficiant daUT JT. Boltipg Htmdty. 



on the I. .. _. _ ^ . . . 

After carefully removing the Boil the attsobmeut i* 
plainly shown. Last year a plant of the same 
species ^w here in a pot containing a plant of 
Eupatorium npsrium. No doubt the seeds have 
been introdaoed in the potting soil, although I have 
never seen a plant of any variety of Orobanche 
growing in tha paik from which the soil was 
obtained. Can you tell me if auch instances ia of 
common occurreuoe? I have never seen or beard 
of it before. W. TrevitMck, OaunCt Hotat Oardms, 
Wimbonu, [Not very anoommon. Ed.] 

VIOLETS.- We grow a considerable lot of these 
in the open Gelds—and try all the new ooes. It 
may interestyourreadei-s to know that the eooalltd 
new aorta LniODne and Edmocd de Terle, from the 
continent, ore the same as the older Bourg la 
Reioe — which is a synonym (or the tjps) of Italia 
and Primavera. all btiog alike io giving here most 
blosiom in spring— large flowen with white evea 
veined a little with parple on the white. We nnd 
Princess of Wales tbe best, yet Amiral Avellon 
is of very rich plnm cilour— add to theae " Wells- 
iana," Lees odoratissima, and California, and oo 
better can be desired in the single kinds. Oeorge 
Bungard at Co., Mauhtont. 



THE.WEATHER IN WEST HEHTS. 

Tbb present apell of cold weathir haa now lasted 
twelve days, during which there has been only one 
day which waa in any way unseasonably warm. 
At the beginning of the period, tliere occurred two 
very oold nlshta, but since then the thermometer 
exposed on Uie lawn haa at no time shown more 
than 10° of freak Tbe gronnd ba* been getting 
gradually colder during the past week, and u now 
about 2° ooldar at 2 feet deep^ and at 1 foot deep 
Dearly 4* colder than ia aeaaonable. Then waa • 
Uttla rain on the 2lBt, and ainoe then there have 
been aeveral light falls of snow, but never sufficient 
to ijoite cover tbe ground. For over 100 houra 
during the week tbe direction of the wind was 
some point between north aod east. These north- 
easterly wind* were, however, of only moderate 
strength. The week waa on the whole nther a 
suuiees one, indeed, for four consecutive days the 
sun shone for altogether only two and ahalf bonn 
E. 3f., Btrkhamttd, March 27. 



Novelties. 



THE TRIPLEX SYRINGE. 
MtSHiu. BKHTOKftSroHB, of Braoebridge Street, 
Birmingham, and Charterhouse Street, London, 
have sent ua a triplex ayringe, which, thongb of 
■imple constrnotion, ia very efficient. Hold the 
aynnge in one direction indicated on the noszle, 
and a single jet is produced. Tarn it, and hold 
it in another poaitioo, and a coarse spray is pro- 
duoed. A tuither turn, and a Sna spray resnlta. 
These effects are prodnccd by simply turning the 
barrel of the syringe ; there are no noxile* to screw 
on or off. A simJar arrangement can be applied 
to the end of tbe hoso. 
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SOCIETIES. 

BOYAL HO&TIOUL TUBAL. 

March 27.— NotwithstandtDg the sa^erelj cold winds that 
c^Qtinoed to prevail at the beginning of the week, there was a 
most interestixig display of exhibits at the fortnightly meeting 
of this Society, held ott Tuesday last. 

The Orchid Committee recommended the awards of two 
First-class Gertificates, one to Dendrobium nobile albnm, 
ftom GuRSKY PowLKR, Esq., and the other to Dendrobium x 
Melpomene, ftom Sir TRO'on Lawrence. Also of Awards of 
Merit to Dendrobium aggregatum, from H. T. Pitt, Bsq. ; 
D. Clio BUperbum, from Sir Trkvor I.awhexce ; Odonto- 
glMsom triumphans «* Raymond Crawshay, " from De B. Craw- 
shay, Ebki. ; and to Ada anrantiact, from J. T. Bennett- 
PoB, Esq.* 

The Floral Committee was exceptionally well attended, 
and was called upon to inspect a great variety of exhibits. 
There were large and nnusually interesting exhibits of Cycla- 
mens; a most attractive display of , hardy flowering shrubs 
blooming in potA, shown by several exhibitors ; groups of 
Axalsas ; and an exhibit of "Colchester Roses," fW)m Messrs. 
Cant. From Bristol was shown a collection of \'aiieties of 
Violets, and there were numerous small exhibits that attracted 
attention. This Committee recommended four Awards of 
Merit These were to zonal Pelai^gonium, Miss Ashworth, 
ftrom Messrs. H. Cannell k Soxs ; Violet La France, ftom 
Messrs. Hoi .<tE & Son ; greenhouse Rhododendron Dr. 
Stocker, ftom Dr. Stockkr ; and Cyclamen fimbriatum (the 
strain), from the St. Okoroe'-» Nursery Compaxy, HanweU. 

There was little for the Furrr and Veoetable Committee 
to do, but they recommended the award of a First-class 
Certificate in the case of Rhubarb Daw's Champion, again 
shown by Mr. Poupakt ; and an Award of Merit to the well 
known Apple King of Tomkin's County, shown from the 
Duke of Richmond's garden, at Goodwood. 

Nothing has grown much of late in the open garden, and 
Narcissus being late, the Narcissus Committee had not a 
great deal before it, but one new >'ariety was recommended an 
Award of Merit. 

Floral Oommittee. 

Pretent: W. Marshall, Esq. (Chairman} ; and Messrs. C. T. 
Druery, H. B. May, R. Dean, G. Reuthe, W. Howe, Jas. 
Hudson, J no. JeuLings, J. F. McLeod, Robt. Fife, C. E. 
Pearson, J. D. Pawle, R. Wilson Ker, C. E. Shea, E. H. 
Jenkins, E. T. Cook, Harry Turner, Geo. Paul, Geo. Nichol- 
son, Jas. H. Laing, Ohas. JefTries, H. J. Jones, J. W. Barr, 
and J. Fraser. 

Hardy floweriug shrubs from Messrs. W. Paul & Son, 
Waltham Cross, Herts, were delightful, and nothing was 
prettier in the group than the several varieties of Peaches. 
These included Double White, Carnation-flowered, and 
Camellia-flowered (pink) ; all of them snmciently desciiptiTe 
names to convey an idea of their distinctive eharacterlstict. 
They are most effective and charming flowering plants. There 
were also Cerasus Fortunei, and the Double French Cherry, 
Frunns virgata rosea, fl. • pL ; doable • flowered Almond, 
Persica sanguines, fl..pL, Pyrus Mains floribnnda, and the 
variety Bcheideckeri ; Magnolia Soulangeana, varieties of 
Azalea indica, Forsythia su^pensa, Staphylea colehica, and 
several charming varieties of Lilac, of which the two most 
noteworthy are Doyen Keteleer, double white ; and Belle de 
Nancy, also double white, but having decidedly pink- 
coloured budi^, which make a beautiful eflect (Silver-gilt 
Flora Medal). 

Mr. Jno. Ru»jell, Bichmond Nurseries, Surrey, made an 
exhibit of hardy flowering shrubs which have been forced into 
flower in pots. At the back of the group were white and 
red- flowered forms of Pyrus Malus floribunda and tree Lilacs, 
some 4 feet high. Of the latter, a white-flowered variety, 
Marie le Gray, and a very pale purple one named Charles X., 
were pretty. Viburnum Opulus and V. plicatum. Azalea mollis, 
Staphylea colehica, &c., were included in the group (Silver 
Flora Medal). 

Messrs. B. & O. Cuthbert, Southgate Nurseries, Middle- 
sex, exhibited seven very large specimen plants of Azalea 
indica var. Fielder's White, a valuable single-floweiiDg variety, 
with pale lemon tint on upper petal, and the flowers possess 
unusual substance for an Azalea (Bronze Baiksian Medal). 

Messrs. J. Peei> & St»N, West Norwood, London, 8.E., 
showed a group of greenhouse plants in and out of flower. 

Some very beautiful Roses were shown by Messrs. F. Cant 
k Co., Braiswick Nurseries, Colchester, a centre box being 
filled with richly-tinted buds of the popular William Allen 
Richardf on. Here were also well represented such varieties 
as Perle des Jardins, Madame De Watteville, Catlierine Mer- 
met. The Bride, Niphetos, Bridesmaid, Clara Wats-. a, tie. 
(Bronze Bankaisn Medal). 

The exceedingly pretty Acacia, A. Ric?ani, was shown by Dr. 
Stocker, Aveiy Hill, Eltham On*., Mr. G. Abbey). The sprays 
were about 4 feet in length, and splendidly flowered. 

Two new Carnations were shown. One knc.wn ai» H. J. Jones 
is of the Maliuiihon type, and was shown by Mr. Jones, 
Byecroft Nur^ry, Hither Green, Lewisham. The tfowers are 
deep velvety cninnou, like those of Uriah Pike, andvery dis- 
tinct in thin rc-siwct from any Malniaison v.iricty we have 
noticed ireviuusly. The other variety, Uypatia, a very 



«ood red tree variety, was shown by Hayward Mathl&s, 
Esq., Thames Ditton. 

A variety of Clivia named Empress, was shown by Mr. R. B. 
Leech, Wood Hall Gardens, Dulwich. The flowers were of 
good form and colour. 

A group of Clivia mlniatum and seedling varieties were 
shown by Messrs. Jas. VErrcu k Son«, Ltd., Royal Exotic 
Nurseries, King's Road, Cbelsea Tie plants bore a flne lot 
of flowers (Silver Banksian Medal). 

Messrs. J. Veitph k Sons, also showed a variety of Deutsia 
Lemoinei, named Boule de Neige, and about a dozen flne plants 
in flower of Viburnum Tinns lucidum, a variety of the 
Viburnum with thicker and more ahiny leaves than the type, 
at well as much superior flowers (Silver Banksian Medal). 

Some fine Hippeaatmms were shown by J. A. Kenkick, Esq., 
Berrow Court, Edgbaston (gr., Mr. A. Cryer). Plants and cut 
blooms were contributed, and the varietiei were remarkable 
for their large flowers— rather than good luarkings or novel 
form. 

Messrs. F. Sander k Ck)., St. Albans, showed plants of a 
pretty Pteris, named argentea. The fronds beoome very pale 
green, or grey co'onr, and in other respects, the plants 
exhibited appeared to be idenUoal with P. tremula. The firm 
also exhibited a plant of Dracaena albanensis in flower, a broad 
leaved variety, green, with yellow centre in leaves. 

Mesrrs. Wallace k Ca, Kilnfleld Gardens, Colchester, 
howed in a basket some clumps of Hepalica coerulea, 
sWarley Blue, an intensely-coloured variety ; also Iris stylosa 
speciosa, of deeper colour, and greatly superior to the type ; 
Iris sindjarensis, a rather prim-looking, bat very delicately- 
tinted Iris; Chionodoxa gigantea, with very large, rather 
pale-coloured flowers; and Tulipa Kauffmanniana, a 
brightly •coloured and pretty Tulip. 

Iris germanica is not frequently seen in bloom in March, 

but two potfuls were shown by J. T. Thormtcroft, Esq., 

Eyot Villa, Chiswick Mall (gr., Mr. F. Mears). Strong 

growths had been potted-up about three weeks sgo, and were 

shown abundantly in bloom, of capital colour, and bearing 

no evidence of having been forced. 

Meairs. Isaac House k Son, Westbury-onTrym, Bristol, 
showed a collection of species and varieties of Violets, 
including upwards of a dozen kinds. We noticed Bulphurea, 
yellow : Coolcroonan, a new double variety, raised in Ireland, 
resembling Lady Hume Campbell, but det>cribed as much 
more fkve in flowering; Princesse de Sximonte, an Italian 
novelty, with flowers marked violet upon a white ground, 
very fragrant ; Augustine, an intensely • coloured, small 
variety, suitable for rockeries : La France, as large as a Viola, 
deep purple colour : and several well-known varieties. 

Flowers of a green Helleboms were ihown by Mr. C. 
Sprimoham, Big-Snap, LlaPdogo^m-Wye, Chepstow. 

Chionodoxa Lucilis is a very well-known early-flowering 
bulb, and a pure white variety of this was shown by Mr. 
F. W. Moore, Royal Botanic Gardens, Glasnevin. Some- 
time since an Award of Merit was recommended this white 
" Glory of the Snow." 

Mr. H. J. Jones, Rye3roft Nursery, Hither Green, Lewis- 
ham, showed an exhibit of Tulips in pots in great variety. 
Among the newer varieties were Queen of the Netherlands, a 
very delicate pink-coloured flower ; Grace Darling, bright 
red ; Lord Derby, white ; and Pink Beauty, all of them being 
very pretty, desirable Tulips. 

(^clamens were capitally shown by the St. Oeoroks* 
Nursery (^mpant, HanwelL Their group covered thz«e 
parts the length of one of the long tables, and the mi^Jor 
portion consisted of plants representative of a very valuable 
strain of the florist's Cyclamen. Whether for substance or 
size of flower, or for brilUance and distinctiveness in colour 
the plants were equally remarkable; and the cultivation 
afforded them had evidently been of the best A consider- 
able number of plants represented a new strain with 
fimbriated leaves— but this is referred to under Awards. A 
Silver-gilt Banksian Medal was awarded the group. 

Another dispUy of Cyclamens, and one that is worthy of 
apprecUtive remark, was shown by Mr. John May, Gordon 
Nursery, St Margaret's, Twickenham, and a Silver Banksian 
Medsl was awarded to it. 

Messrs. Cutbush k Sox, Highgate Nurseries, London, N., 
showed a group of forced hardy plants, such as Laburnums, 
Magnolias, Double-flowered white and red Thorn, Staphylea 
colehica, Viburnum Tinas hirta, kc 

Hardy perennial plants in flower in pots were shown by 
Mr. Thos. S. W4RE, Ltd., Hale FSrm Nurseries. Tottenham, 
and Messrs. Bakr k Soxs, King Street, Covent Garden, 
London. The larger collection came from Mr. Ware, and 
included Anemone blaiida. Narcissus in some variety, hardy 
Cyclamens, Saxifrages, Chionodoxss, Ac. Messrs. Barr 
stoged but few plants other than Narcissus, but Chionodoxas 
Luciliie, sardcnsis and gigantea were eflTectlvely grouped, that 
each could be conveniently compared with the other. 

Mr. R. Sydenham showed some Narcissus in bloom in 
pretty vases, containing only Cocoa-nut fibre and broken 
shell, without drainage (Vote of Thanks). 

Awards. 

C;Hhtmf,i iimi riatum,— An Award of Merit was recommended 
in respect to a strain of fimbriated Cyclamens, shown by the 
St. Georce's Nursery Company, Hanwell. This is a very 
remarkable strain, and gave rise to conUderable discussion 
throughout the day. It is quite distinct from any strain or 
plant we have seen previously, owing to the fkct that the flm- 
briation which has already been noticed in CycUmen flowers, 
has l)een obtained in the f ;liage also. We are informed that the 
strain has been developed by the firm withoutany crossing with 
other strains, but those which have originated in their estsb- 
li-^hment Nevertheless, many of tlie pUints have flowers 



similar to those aeen In the *' Papillo" strain that originated 
in Belgium. The foliage, however, is altogether diiferent, 
being fimbriated, notched and lobed all round the margins in 
greatly varying degree and manner. The plants are exceed- 
ingly interesting and worthy of note, but whether such a 
strain will become popular time must show. 

Pdargonium iiiu G. A$huortk.—A douUe white-flowered 
zonal variety of unusually free-flowering habit. The white is 
very pure, and the bright orange-coloured anthers make a 
pretty contrast From Messrs. H. Cannell and Sons, Swanley 
Kent (Award of Merit). 

RhcdocUndron Dr. SUKker. — A very large-flowered green- 
house Rhododendron, white, with faint tint of lemon, and a 
few reddish-brown markings upon the lower petal. The 
flowers were 5 inches across, and had but littie if any scent. 
Prom Dr. Stocker, Avery Hill, Eltham (gr., Mr. G. Abbey) 
(Award of Merit). 

Violet La France. — An exceptionally large-flowered variety 
with blue, moderately scented blossoms. It is stated to be 
moeh more fk«e flowering In habit than the pot plant pUced 
befbre the (Committee. From Messrs. 1. House k Sov, 
Westbury-on-Trym (Award of Merit). 

Orchid Oommittee* 

Prttent: J. Gnmey Fowler, Esq., in the Chair ; and Mewrt. 
H. J. Chapman, J. Oolman, H. T. Pitt, W. H. Young, A 
Hislop, E. Hill, J. Jacques, W. H. White, H. A. Tracy, J. W. 
Potter, H. Little, T. W. Bond, and de B. (^wshay. 

Messrs. Huoh Low k Co., Bosh Hill Park, Enfield, exhi- 
bited a choice, if small, collection of Orchids, of which vazl- 
ties of Cattleya Schrodene formed a conspicuous portion. A 
deviation in the colouring of thui species was remarked in one 
plant, where the onnge colour in the throat fkintly appeared 
as a median snftusion on the petals. Similar markings are 
observed in Dendrobium nobile O>oksoni, likewise shown tn 
this collection. Other exhibits consisted of Dendroblam 
barbatulura, with its pretty spikes of white flowers ; Cymbl- 
dium ebameum, Odontoglossum Andersoniannm, Dendro- 
bium Findlayannm, D. atroviolaceum, Oneidium verracosom 
Rogersii, and Dendrobium Wardisnom cinnamomeum (Silver 
Banksian Medal). 

H. T. Pitt, Esq., Bosslyn, Stamford Hill (gr., Mr. IhargoodX 
showed Orchids rather extensively, and among them we 
noted fbnns of Miltonla vexillaria, of Dendrobiums, Including 
D. sploididissimnm with a rich-coloured Up ; D. nobile, some 
of which raised from seed showed pretty oolouiing ; Odonto- 
gkMSum Roesli, Epldendrum Endresii WallisU, Spathoglottis 
aureo-VieUardi, with two blooms of different tints indicative 
of their age ; Vanda tricolor, various Cypripedloms, Odonto- 
glossom Hunnewellianum, a flower with ground colour of a 
yellow shade, densely spotted with brown ; Lselia harpo- 
phylla, Cattleya Trianei Rosslyn var., almost an albino, kc. 

(SUver Flora MedalX 

Messrs. F. Sander k Co., Nurseries, St Albans, showed a 
small group in which were remarked some very flne forms of 
Odontogloasom crispum, both white and rose-coloured types. 
Besides these, the principal features were the rare Oneidium 
Weltoni, a plant with one good spike of flowers ; Cirrhope- 
talum plctnratum, Bulbophyllum aureo-cephslum, with 
flowers not expanded ; Cypripedium Svend Brann=C. Lowl 
X C. Gortisii, a variety with a spike having a stalk 2 feet 
high, surmounted by three flowers, the sepals and lip of which 
are rosy-crimson, and the dorsal sepal light green running oat 
to white at the edges, and marked with faint, yet distinct, 
purplish lines running firom base to apex. The petals are 
semi-drooping, and possess dark purple spotting on their 
upper half. The firm showed a plant of Selenipediom 
titanum, with an enormously strong flower stalk, and long, 
broad, green leaves; also Phaius Bemaysii, with yellow 
flowers, the reverse of the segments being white (Silver 

Banksian MedalX 

N. G. Tbwaites, Esq., Chesslngton, 23, Ohorch Road, 
Btreatham (gr., J. M. Black), showed a small number of 
Dendrobiums in small examples. We remarked D. Wiganie, 
D. nobUeCooksoni, a nicely flowered plant, 2 feet in diameter ; 
a plant of D. Ainaworthi intertextumgrandiflorum, with three 
blooms, the tints of which are creamy white, the Up with 
deep crimson blotch at the base. 

Sir Trevor Lawrence, Bart, Burford Lodge, Dorking (gr., 
Mr. WhiteX showed Laella Cowani, whose flowers are of a rich 
yeUow, disposed on a semi-pendent spike. The remainder of 
the President's exhibits are mentioned in the list of awards. 

Sir F. WioAK, Bart, Clare Lawn, Bast Sheen (gr., Mr. W. 
H. Touog), showed among other pUnts Masdevallia Pour- 
baixi, with six of its rich orange-red flowers ; Cattleya Trlana^i 
Mars, of bright purple tints, and a lip tipped with richporple 
—a showy flower. 

H. T. Pitt, E.<^q , Rosslyn (gr., Mr.Thurgood), showed anew 
species of Epldendrum. 

De B. Crawsuay, Esq., Rosefield, Sevenoaks, showed 
Odontoglossum Andersonianum pubcscens, obtained ttom 
O. fiavum X O. album, the ground tint of which is pale 
yeUow, covered, as regards the basal half of the segments, 
with dotting of a red tint The same exhibitor showed Odon- 
tc^lossum triumphans Imperator, a flower with much brown 
blotching on the yellow ground ; O. t Mrs. De B. Crawshay, 
O. mulns Crawshsyanum, and O. exocUens Crawshayanum. 

Messrs. James Vxitch k Suks, Royal Exotic Nurseries, 
King's Road, Chelsea, showed a plant of Cypripedium hir- 
sutissiraum Argus, the flowers of which haves pleasant form, 
and markings ; the semi-drooping petals one half green, and 
half Ught purple, and the basal half densely spotted with 
black ; the dorsal sepal Is greenish, and marked with con- 
verging lines of a dark colour ; foliage marbled. 
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Mr. A. J. Kkeliko, High View Nursery, Cottingley, Bing- 
ley, showed three forms of Lwlia Jongheana. 

List of Awards. 

FlROT-CLASa CEETiriCATKH. 

Dendrobium Mdpomeru (Hort.X— Shown by Sir Trevob 
Lawrknce, Bart, Borford Lodge. Dorking (gr., Mr, W. H. 
White). This very handsome variety was obtained by 
crossing D. signatnm and D. splendldissimum. The flower 
possesses sepals and petals of a very pale primrose tint, and 
the tnbe is marked with a pnrple blotch. The plant was a 
young one still ; the flower-spike measured 1 foot in hei^t 

Dendnblum nobile a/Mim.— Shown by O. Fowler, Glebe* 
lands, South Woodford (gr., Mr. J. Davis). The plant was a 
small one, and the flowers were pure white disposed on a 
paeudo-bnlb 1 foot in length. A pleasing variety. 

AWARD8 OF Merit. 

Ada aurantiaca was shown as a well flowered specimen by 
J. T. BsHXETT-Poi (gr.. Mr. J. Downes). 

DendrobiMm CHfi svperbunu— Shown by Sir Trevor Law- 
RiNCB Bart. The variety is a beautiful one, with white 
flowery tipped as regards the sepals and petals with purple, 
and the throat having internally a deep, purple-coloured 
patch, which possesses a yellow margin. 

CattUya TrianaH var. KatU frigan^ shown by Sir F. WiokK, 
Bart, Clare Lawn, East Sheen (gr., Mr. W. H. Young).— The 
chief features are the clear, rosy-purple lip and tube. 

Odontoglossum triumpJums var. Saynond Crawshay, shown 
by DE B. Crawsuav, Esq., Roselleld. Bevenoaks.-A yellow 
ground flower, with big, bold patches of brown, the az«a of 
the blotches larger than that of the ground colour. 

DendroMum aggregatum.—^hoyin by H. T. Pitt, Esq., 
Rosslyn, Stamford HiU ; a beautifully flowered specimen of 
this lovely orange and yellow species. 

Karciflsus Oommittee. 

Present: Rev. O. H. Engleheart, CJhairman ; S. E. Bourne, 
Miss Willmott, Messrs. J. Pope, W. Goldring, W. Ware, W. 
Poupart. R. Sydenham, G. Titheradge, A. KingsmiU, J. Pear- 
son, P. B. Barr, J. Walker, and C. Scrase-Dickens. 

Two novelties only came to the table, on account of the 
Uteness of the season. A vote of thanks was accorded to a 
large yellow Ajax, with a remarkably wide and frilled crown, 
•• Souvenir," from Messrs. W. Manoer & Son, Guernsey. Mrs. 
R. O. Backhouse, Sutton Court, Herefordshire, received an 
Award of Merit fora distinct and pretty little hybrid between 
" Tenby " and N. cyclamineus. Similar flowers f^om the same 
cross have been shown and figured ftrom the gardens of the 
Rev. G. H. Engleheart and C. WoUey Dod. Messrs. Barb A 
Sows deservedly gained a Silver Flora Medal for a remarkably 
ftresh and varied stage of Narcissi. The new large form, Stella 
Buperba was well represented, and a quantity of C. J. Back- 
house was vividly coloured. 

A Vote of Thanks was given to Mr. R. Sydenham for a 
small exhibit of a specialty of his Daffodils, grown In china 
vases and bowls, without drainage. Tne mode of culture 
■eems to suit these plants well, and is convenient for room 
and table decoration. 

Fruit and Vegetable Oommittee. 

Prmnt : Philip Crowley, Esq. (Chairman) ; and Messrs. W. 
WUks, Jas. H. Veltch, Jos. Cheal, Geo. Keif, Alex. Dean, 
a Mortimer, W. Bates, W. Farr, Geo. Wythcs, H. Balderson. 
F. Q. Lane, Jas. Smith, Geo. Reynolds. E. Beckett, J. WU- 
lard, Geo. Bunyard, and H. Somers Rivers. 

Prom the Duke of Richsiond and Gordon's garden at 
Goodwood, Chichester (gr., Mr. R. ParkerX were shown 
frnlts of several well known Apples, as Norfolk Beeflng 
Court Pendu Plat, Stnrmer Pippin, French Crab, Brownlee's 
Russet, Uumelow's Seedling, Lemon Pippin, Lane's Prince 
Albert, and King of Ton* kin's County. 

Awards. 
Apple King of Tomkins Coun<y.— A well known large and 
late dessert Apple of American origin, extremely popular with 
many Kent f^uit growers ; also in Monmouthshire and several 
of the western counties. From Mr. Parker, gr. to the Duke 
of Richmond and Gordon, Goodwood, near Chichester (Award 
of Merit). 

Bhubarb Daw's Champion.—Thia variety was recommended 
an Award of Merit at the meeting held on the 18th inst, when 
forced specimens were shown. Naturally-grown stems were 
now placed before the Committee, and specimens for com- 
parison of Hawke's Champagne. Albert, Linnttus, and Vic- 
toria. Daw's Champion was altogether earlier, stronger, and 
better coloured than the others, the stems of this being more 
than 7 inches long. The hitest variety was Victoria, the 
crowns of which had scarcely burst From Mr. W. Poupart. 
Marsh Farm, Twickenham (Flrst-class Certificate). 



LIKNEAN. 

Mab<h 15.— Mr. G. M. Murray, F.R.S., in the Chair. 
Prof. Farmer, F.L.8., exhibited (as lantern-slides) several 
photographs of dissections of flowers, and made remarks on 
the utility of such illnstratious for teaching purposes. His 
views were supported by Mr. J. C. Shenstone. 

Mr. R. A. Rolfe, A.L.S.. exhibited specimens and drawings 
of Paphiopedilum, both of species and hybrids, with their 
capsules, to illustrate remarks on the hybridisation of Orchids. 
Additional obaervations were made by Mr. A. O. Walker, 
Dr. Rendle, and Prof. Farmer. 



Mr. I. H. Bnrkill, F.L.8., gave an abstract of a Report on 
the "Botanical Results of an Expedition to Mt. Roralma, in 
British Guiana." undertaken in 1808 by Messrs. F. V. 
McConnell and J. J. Quelch. The same travellers had made a 
previous journey of shorter duration to Mt Roraima in 1894, a 
narrative of which had appeared in the Journal Thnehri, 
edited by Mr. Quelch, at Georgetown. During the s'cond 
expedition In 1898, nine days were spent in collecting on the 
summit 

Acknowledged authorities on plant-geography had con- 
sidered it probable that the vegetation of the summit of 
Mt Roraima when better known would compare well with 
that on the Paramos of Venezuela ; but this was not the case. 
The characteristics of the treeless Paramos wire absent rh)m 
Roraima ; and Bonnetia Roraimir— the commonest of species 
on the summit— attained, where sheltered, a height of 40 feet 
Lower than the Paramos on the slopes of the Andes was the 
Befaria zone, and to thi^t the upper flora of the mountain was 
to be ascribed ; the rest of the vegetation being of a Brazilian 
type. Many of the plants collected were of anatomical 
interest; the huge mucilage-cells of the leaf of Bonnetia 
Rorairaae, and the quaint pitchers of some of the Utriculariie 
were especially noteworthy. 

The complex chain of mountains to which Roraima belongs 
includes other peaks of similar height, such as Duida over the 
Upper Orinoco ; but in this direction the chain terminates 
with the low-lying forests of the Casiqulare, which has barred 
immigration firom the higher And es. 

The additions to botanical knowledge now made by Messrs. 
McConnell and Quelch might be said to emphasize the 
remarkable similarity which had been found to exist In the 
floras of Roraima and the Kaieteur Savannah. 

In Ulustration of his remarks, Mr. BurkUl exhibited some 
of the more remarkable phints collected, and lantern-slides 
firom photographs taken in the course of the expedition, 
showing the nature of the country explored. 



MANCHESTEB AND KORTH OF 
EKGLAND OBOHID. 

March 22. —There was an imusually good display of Orchids 
on the above date. 

A magniflcent group, compoied principally of varieties of 
Dendrobinm Wardlanum came from the collection of O. O. 
Wriolby, Esq., Bury (gr., Mr. Rogers). Not only were the 
plants full of bloom, but each was a model of a perfectly- 
grown specimen. In respect to one plant in particular, the 
committee awarded a Chiltural Commendation, and a Silver- 
gilt Medal was given for the group. 

Messrs. Jas. Vbitch A Sons, Ltd., (Jhelsea, had a small 
group of choice hybrids, the best of which rrere Livlio- 
Cattleya x Domlniana var. Langleyenais, a fine flower, of 
good form and rich colouring, the labellum being very rich 
dark velvety-crimson (First-class Certlflcate) ; L.-C. x Ibera, 
L. cinnabarina x, L.-C. x BeUa (which gained an Award of 
Merit), and Cypripcdlum x Leonidas (C. Leeanum x C. vil- 
losum) (Award of Merit). Dendrobium x Imogene, seen here 
for the first time, is a cross between D. euosmum leucop- 
terum x D. signatum, and bore, for a small pUnt, a large 
panicle of flowers, arranged on the spike in a similar manner 
to those of D. Hilll ; the flowers are of medium size, and pale 
yellow throughout (Silver Medal). 

J. LEK»f ANN, Biq., West Bank House, Heaton Mersay (gr., 
Mr. Edge), staged a group of Orchids, and several very choice 
plants were awarded (Certificates. Laelio-Cattleya x Emesti 
var. Lord Roberts, is a charming hybrid between C. Perci- 
valiana x L. flava. This, and another \'ariety of the same 
hybrid, and named Baden-Powell, roceived First-class (Jertl- 
flcates. Other plants in this group in eluded La?lia x callis- 
toglossa (Award of Merit), Cattleya Trianiei var. Emperor 
(Award of Merit), a very nice form of Lfielio-Cattleya x High- 
buryense (Award of Merit). Silver-gilt Medal for group. 

Thomas Statter, l&sq.. Stand Hall, Manchester (gr., Mr. 
Johnson), staged a group that consisted principally of Den- 
drobiums ; there were choice forms of D. nobile, D. Alns- 
woithi. D. X ApoUo, Ac. (SUver-gUt Medal). 

Mr. John Rob30n, Altrincham. had a miscellaneous collec- 
tion of good Dendrobiunis, varieties of Cattleya Trian»i, 
Odontoglossum crispum, &c., and a nice plant of Oypripedium 
insigne Sandene. The most interesting plants in the group 
were two specimens of Dendrobium barbatulum, but which 
were erroneously calleJ D. Fytchianuni. They had fine 
spikes, bearing from twenty to thirty flowers on each. A 
Silver Medal was awarded for the group. 

G. Shorimwd Ball, Esq., Ashford, Wilmslow (gr., Mr. 
Gibbons), sent a group of plants, amongst which were the 
rare Dendrobium nobile var. virginalis, previously certificated 
by the Society ; and Cymbidium Ballianum. some fine spikes 
of Phalienopsis amabilis, Acrides Huttoni, bearing small 
clusters of rosy purple, fragrant flowers, Ac. (Silver Medal). 

Mr. A. J. Keblino, Blngley, Yorks, staged a ((roup, in 
which was a good form of Laella Jougheana var. rosea (Award 
of Merit), Odontoglossum Wilckeanura, Dendrobium nobile 
var. nobilius, &c. (Vote of Thanks). 

A. Z. Lees, Esq., Stretford, exhibited a very late flowering 
form of white Leelia anceps in the way of L. a. var. Stella, 
which the Committee desired to see again. 

B. H. Skodon, Esq., Brooklands (gr., Mr. Milue), exhibited 
the rare Dendrobium Wardianuni var. ochroleuca, an Orchid 
of exceptional merit and beauty (First-class CerttUcateX 

W. Duckworth. Esq., Shawe Hall. Fllxton (gr., Mr. 
Tindall), showed a few very choice plants, the beat of which 
was Dendrobium x Ainsworthi intertextum var. grandiflorum, 
a flower of fine size and substance, with pure white segraentH, 
and rich dark c^olouring in the cup of the lip (First-class 



Certilhite.. Also Dendrobium x Schneiderianum, "Wells' 
var."' (First-class Certificate). 

Mr"h. Gratrix, showed a beautiful form of Cypripedium x 
Vipani. There are plants bearing this name that are not worth 
cultivation, but Mrs. Gratrix owns one of the best varieties 
(Award of Merit). 

a Gratrix, Esq., Whallcy Uange (gr , Mr, McLeod), 
received a First Class Certificate for his variety of Cypri- 
pedimn x Cowlcyanum, which had greatly improved since the 
last meeting. 

T. Baxter, Esq., Moreoambe(gr., Mr. Roberts), staged a 
few plants, the boat of which were Cymbidium ebumeo-Lowi 
var., with floely formed flowers of a pleasing buff colour 
(First-class (Certificate), Odontoglossum crispum, var. Roland 
Baxter, a good spotted varied (Award of MeritX and Odonto- 
glossum luteo-purpureum, var. nigrum (Award of Merit). 

D. B. Rappart, Esq., Liscard (gr., Mr. Nicholson), ex- 
hibited the new Lselia Cowani, a plant of some merit and 
distinction, being bright yellow in colour, and of free habit, 
the individual flowers are not quite so large as those of 
L. harpophylla (Award of Merit) ; Dendrobium nobile, Rap- 
part's var.. also received an Award of Merit. 

E. Bo^TocK, Esq., Tixall, Staiford (gr., Mr. Gill), showed 
Oyprii>cdium x Fascinator, var. nobilior (Award of Merit), and 
Oypripedium x Tixtllense (Award of Merit), the latter ftrom a 
cross between C. Lawrenceanum x C. RothschOdlanum. 

Mr. J. CvpuER. Cheltenham, staged a group of plants, the 
gem of which was Dendrobium x Apollo, var. album, which 
was unanimously awarded a First-class Certificate (Silver 
Medal for GroupX 

Messrs. Backhouse A Son, Ltd., York, exhibited two good 
but unnamed forms of Odontoglossum x Adrianee, which were 
voted a First-class Certlflcate and an Award of Merit 
respectively. An Award of Merit was also given for their 
Cypripedium Lawrenceanum x Rothschildianum. P. W. 



mSCELULKEOXXS SOCIETIES. 

Croydon Horttoaltrual Mutual Improyement.— An 

interesting meeting was held recently in the society's room at 
the Sunflower Temperance Hotel. Mr. W. J. Simpson in the 
chair ; and there were forty-nine members present Mr. F. 
Gilbert, gaidener, Heathfield, Addington, read a paper on 
" Violets," giving an account of the geographical distribution 
of the plant, and a practical description of his method of 
cultivation. The secretary, Mr. J. Gregory, phiced before 
the membeiH a complete list of books on Botany, Horticul- 
ture, Agriculture, Injurious and other Insects, &c., possessed 
in the Croydon Public Libraries. The list had been prepared 
for the society by ihe chief librarian, and much satlsfation 
was expressed upDu receiving such a useful list for reference. 
Ten new mem s was nominated at the meeting. The next 
meeting will held on April 20, when the subject will be 
••How Plants Feed," introduced by Mr. Green, chairman of 
the Ealing Gardeners' Society. 

Wargrave and District Gardeners. -At a meeting 

held on March 21. Mr. W. Pope, gr. to J. P. White, Esq., read 
a paper on "Azalea Culture," showing that by proper manage- 
ment a succession of bloom may be secured throughout the 
winter and spring months. The best meUiods of raising new 
plants from seeds, by cuttings, and by grafting, were ex- 
plained fully. Lists were given of the best twelve singles 
and twelve doubles to provide a good display of bloom for 
some months ; they were as follows :— Singles : Charmer, 
Comtesse de Beaufort, Due de Nassau, Flambeau. J. G. 
Veitch, Louis von Baden, Madame Van Houtte. Marquis of 
Lome, Mrs. Turner, Princess Alice, Sigismund Rncker. and 
Willson Saunders. Doubles: Borsig, Alice, B. Andreas 
(violet), B. Andreas (alba), Deutsche Perle, Dr. D. Moore, 
Emperor De Brasil. Fran«,'ois de Vos, Niobe, Punctulata fl.-pl.. 
Souvenir de Prince Albert, and Vervaeneana. 

Royal Horticultural of Ireland.— At the usual monthly 
meeting of the Council of this Society, it was resolved to 
present an address to Her Majesty the Queen on her visit to 
Dublin. A grant was also made for the purpose of specially 
decorating the Royal University Buildings, where the Society 
intends to hold its usual spring show. 

The Reading Gardeners' Mutual.— a very large attend- 
ance of meml>ers assembled on Monday last in the Club Room 
of the Old Abbey Restaurant, to npend an evening in '*A 
8urrey Garden " by the aid of lime-light views and under the 
guidance of Mr. Alex. Wright, of Bucklebury Place Gardens. 
The garden was that of Falkland Park, which was entirely 
planned by, and for several years under the management of 
Mr. Wright, who, in an interesting discourse described the 
various alterations that wert; made, and the reasons for planting 
particular species of trees, shrubs, and flowers. Messrs. 
Baskett and Neve spoke to the very interemlng ev«»ning that 
had been spent, and congratulated Mr. Wright on the capital 
manner in which he had laid out the grounds and gardens 
under his charge. 



^bituarpe 

Richard Crosland.— We regret to annoanoe 
the death by suicide of Mr. Richard Croaland, 
pcDior partner in the tirm of Crosland Brothers, 
nurserymen and seedsmen, of Richmond, York- 
shire. Mr. Crosland, who has always been held 
in great respect, contracted an illness at Christmas- 
time, the effect of which has been to cause the 
deceased temporary attacks of melancholia. 
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Markets. 



COVENT GARDEN, MARCH 29. 

[We oaimol Moept aay nfponaiblUtj ftir th« ntijoiiwd 
repoiti. TbMf an ftunbhed to ns ngnlaily ertry 
Thnrsday, 1^ the UndneM of Mvvnd of the prlnciiMu 
Mlennen, who ntIm the Uet. and who are TOfpontiDle 
Bar the qootatioiia. It miut be remembexed that theee 

Sotattona do not r e pr ea e nt the prioea on any particiilar 
]r bat only the general aTeragea fbr the week preeedlng 
the date of oor report The prioea depend npon the 
aoaUtf of the lamplea, th« aappij in the market, and the 
demand ; and thej may finetoate, not only from day to 
day. hot often aereral tuiea in one da?. Id.! 
#Bun.— Amuaa WaoLnaLa Pnu 
a. 4.a.d. 



6 0-10 
8 0-12 
6 0-90 



▲pplei. In eievea : 

— Beeflngi, behl. 6 C-IO 

— rreodi Craba, 

boahei 

— Wellingtona, 
boahei 

— Variooa, per 

boahei 

— Nova Scotia, 

Allwat^r. brl. 30 0-f4 
Baldwin „ 25 — 

— mm Qolden Roa- 

teta, barrel 82 6 — 

— - — Nonparie), 

barrel ... 16 0-25 
— > Nora Scotia and 
Statea, Tarlona, 
barrel St 5-84 

— — Golden Roa- 

aeta, barrel 2S 0-8.5 
~ Californian, 

c a i e a. New 

Town 0-15 

Banana a, per 

booeh 7 0-10 

FigR (New Jersey). 

perdos. ... 12 0-24 
Qrapoa,QroaC61mar, 

GlaaaA.,pr.lb. 8 0-40 

— Olaae &. per 

lb. ». ... 1 0- 2 



Grapes, Almeira, p. 
dozen lb. 

— Belgian, per lb. I 
ClaaaA. 

— Glaaa B. 
Lemone, MeaaJna, 

880 ... M. 

— Palermo, per 



•.i. a d. 

0-12 

2 0-26 
10-20 

8 0-10 

8 0-12 6 
Lycheea, nhinnao, 

new, pkt., 1 lb. 10- 1 
Orangea,NaveI,case 9 0-14 

— Bittera, 200 ... 7 0-80 

— Blood, MO ... 14 — 
~ Jafla,peroaaeof 

144 12 0-12 6 

— Mandarin or 

TangierinOjCaae 

of 100 8 — 

— M orola, oaae of 

240 10 6 — 

Pears, Californian 
Easter Benrri, 



half cases ... 

Plnea, ea ch 

P 1 a m s, Kelsey, 

tray ... ... 

8trawberriea,per lb. 

Class A. 

ClsssB. 



22 6 
16 
2 6- 



4 6 



6 0-12 



60-7 
8 0-4 



fJMBTiBLia.— ATSKAon WHoumaui Pniov. 



s.d. s.d. 
▲ftlehokei, Qloba, 

Derdoa. ... 8 0-36 

— Jeroaalem, per 

alere 10 — 

Aaparsgns, Spme, 

per bundle ... 9 — 

— English forced, 

S^rbondle ... 7 0-80 
iant, handle.. 12 6 — 

— Paria,Oreen,per 

handle ... 6 — 

— Spaniah. bndl. 2 3 — 
Beana, Channel 

Islanda, per lb. 18-16 
.. Madeira, basket 5 0-66 

— Prenoh,pkt8. lb. 8 — 

— — Broad, or 
Long Pods, in 

flats ... ..5 6 — 
Beetroot B iperdoien 0-10 

— per hoah. ... 16-26 
Broccoli, Cornish, 

per crate ... 10 0-12 
Oabbsge, tally ». 6 0-80 

— doaen 10-20 

Oarrota, English, p, 

doaen banch 

— good, cwt bags, 
washed 

— French, small 

flaU 19 — 

Gaoliflowers, per 

dosen 2 0-40 

— Cornish cratea. 10 0-12 

— Italian, baskets 

of 18 5 0-56 

Celery, red, roll, per 

draea 12 0-18 

Chicory, per lb. ... 8 — 
Colewort, p. bosh. 10-80 
Creas, doa. ponnets 16 — 
Ononmbers, dos. ... 3 6-60 
BndiTe, new French, 



4 — 




8 
8 

6 
5 
6 



8-0 10 
0-5 6 
0-8 
0-7 
6-6 6 
— 
8 0-40 
1 0- 1 C 
— 
0- 



1 
4 



6 



6 
6 6 



les 2 6-36 



4 — 



* Bat 



itarian, dos. 
Oarlie, per lb. 
Honeradlah, Sng- 
liah. bundle ... 

— forelgn,i:erbun. 

— loose, per doz. 
Leeka.aoa. bunches 
LatCuce| French, 

Caboage, dozen 

— French Cos 
(good), per doz 

Mini, new, p. aos. 
bonches 



1 
2 


1 
I 

2 
1 



6- 



3 

6- 

0- 



6 



2 



2 
1 2 



1 8 — 
4 — 



s. d. f. d. 

Monks*beardfBarbe 

deCapuoineXp. 

bunen ... 
Mnahiooma, hooaa, 

per lb. M. M. 
Oniona.bag8 

— picklera, sieTe 

— Valanda, oaaea 

— Engliah,cwt.... 

— German, bags... 
Parsley, 12 bonohes 

— per aieve 
Parsnips, per dosen 

— per bag 

Peas, French, per 

lb. pkt 

Flats 

Potatoe,01d yarious, 

per ton ... 60 0-90 

— Dunbar Main 

Crop, per ton 100 0-110 

— New Channrt 
Islands, frames, 

per lb. 6-07 

— TeneriOb, in 

boxea, owt ... 14 0-18 

— French Kids., in 

boxes, per lb. 2^ — 

percwt. ... 16 — 

RadiiihAs Long, doz. 8*0 10 

— round 

Rhubarb, home 

grown, nataral, 
per doaen 

— forced, per doz. 

— Torks 

Salad, email, pun- 
nets, per doaen 

SalaaQr, bundle ... 
Scotch Kale, buah. 
Seakale, per dosen 

punnets 
Shauota, per lb. ... 
Spinach, French, 

crates 

Spinach, Winter, 

small leaf, buidi. 
Tomatoa, Canary, 

deepe 

Tomipe, per dosen 

bunchee 

— cwtbaga 

— new French, per 
bunch 

Turnip tope, bags 
Waterrreas, 
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6 — 

1 0- 1 i» 

18 — 

4 — 
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3 6 — 
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3 0- 4 C 
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1 
8 



— 

0- 8 C 

— 
0-4 
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8 0- 9 I bunehea 

POTATOe. 

Main Crop, Ac, 75«. to 95«. ; Dunbars, 100«. to IIO9. ; Other 
varieties, 65ji. to 90*. ; Seed Potatos ft cm 4f. 6d. to 7t. per 
owt. Jdhn^ Bath, 82 d 84. WMinqUm Strat, Covent Oarden. 

Rem ARRS.— Home grown Tomatos are now occasiona ly upm 
the market at Or/, per lo. Some Tomatos from the Canaries 
are very good, and owing to method of pecking adopted 
travel well. Cape Grapes generally are in bad condition, acd 
prices of from a«. to 12i. case, are ooly realised. The first 
conAignment of Ta«manian Apples was expected to arrive on 
Monday next English Onions are dearer, Cucumbers rather 
easier. Rape-tops, and Thousand-headed Kale, in Bags, are a 
plentiful supply, and the pilces are low. Peaches and Pear« 
from the Cape are now past. 



Out iLowna, 
Aram Llllea, doaen 



Amnjom "Fen,** 

Oimationa, peg dofc 

Idooma ... «. 

Cattleyaa, per doaen 

Eucharia, perdoaen 

Gardeniaa, perdoa. 

Lilac, white, bunch 

— mauve, bunch... 

LOiomHarriali, per 

dozen hlooma ... 

per doaen ... 

Lily of Valley, per 

dot. bunches ... 

Maidenhair Fera, 

per doa. Hitnohsi 

Maxgnerttea, p. doa. 

bunches m. m. 

Mignonette, per doi. 

bunohea 



Adiantoms, p. doa. 
Arbor-ylts^yar. ^oa 
Aapldlatraa, p. doa. 

— specimen. mA 
Orotona, per doa. ... 
Cyclamen, per dos. 
Dracienaa, yar.,doa. 

— yiridia,perdoi. 
Dutch Hyacinths, 

per doz. 

Encas,yar.,per doa. 
Buonymna,yarioaai 

perdoaen —» 
Bvergreena, yar., 

perdoaen m. 
Ferns,amall,per 100 
Ferna, in yarlety. 



Ai. Ai. 
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10 16 
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3 6-60 
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4 0-60 
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60-8 
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40-60 

.—A 

A d. Ad. 
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8 0-10 
110-80 
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WROLnau Peicbs. 

S. A Ad. 

Kardaana (yellow) 

doa. bunchee ... 2 0-60 

— (white) doa. ... 8 0-60 

— P.Eyee,dAbun. 6 0-70 
Odoutogloaaama,par 

46-06 



Roman Hyacinths, 

doa. tmnchea ... 

Boaea, Red, per doa. 

— Taa, wuta, doa. 

— TeUow, Pvlea, 

pWdOla ••• 

— Max«ohal Niel, 
per doz. 

fhnliay, per hnneu 
T n b e t oeea, par dOA 



5 0- 
4 0- 
86- 



Tulipa per bunch 
Violeta, Parma, bun. 
— dark (FrenohX 

E'doA bcha.... 
gUsh, 12 ban. 
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Fiona elaaMca, aadk 
FOUaga ptaata, yar., 
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Genistas, per doz.... 
Lflyof valley, each 
IiyeopodlwwB, doA 
lUigDarlta Daiatea, 

u^^0^m ^B^^^^^^^^^v see 

MyrUeBfper doaen 
Fauna, yarlooa, eA 
— apeefanena, eaoh 
Pslaigonlama, soar" 

let, per doaen 
PrimulaAper doz. 
Roman Hyacinths 

per doz. ... 
TaKpe, per doA ... 
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110-680 

0-12 
6 0-8 

10 0-11 
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Answers to Correspondents. 



Araucaria ivbricata : A, G'N, The ooaing of 
this apedeoof Conifer is tolerably oommon in this 
country, but no one tree erer oarrieo many cones 
at one time. 

Black Vabnish on Hot- water Pipes : /. S, We 
know of nothing short of bominff off the varnish 
(usually a mixture of ooal-tar and naphtha) to be 
effectual. It could be done with a hone-singeinff 
jet of gas or oil, the fumes bein^ driren out <S 
the house by admitting freoh air in quantity. 
Perhaps to mitijnte the bad effects of the burning 
yamish on the Vines, fto., some means oould be 
found to prevent the fumes readiing these. 
Another course would be to take the apparatus 
to pieces, and bum the varnish in the open air. 

Books: Ad lihUMm. The Cfardenert^ Aanstant 
is out of print, but a new edition is in prepara- 
tion.— i?. B. L. You will find Mr. A. F. 
Barron's Vines and Vine OuUure, 3rd edition, 
meet your wants exactly ; it is published at the 
office of the Journal qf Horticultwre, 12, Mitre 
Ck>urt Chambers, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 

Carnation : FT. 8, We do not undertake to name 
florists* flowers. We hardly think it worth 
exhibiting, as there are so many equally good, or 
better. 

Carnatidn Skidlinq pbom Miss Jouffk: H,E, 
The bloom sent is a fairly good one, and if it be 
a perpetual or tree varietv, it should meet with 
favour. The colour, brignt crimson, makes it a 
desirable flower for the gardener and decorator, 
but the picotee edging to the petals will not be 
to the florists' liking. 

Employment at Kew : One inUreHed, Applicants 
must be over twenty years of age, and should 
have had at least five years practical experience 
in good horticultural establishments. The wages 
amount to a guinea a week, with extra re- 
muneration for Sunday duty. There are no 
lodgines provided, and there is a regulation to 
the effect that gardeners, whilst at work, must 
wear blue serge clothing and grey woollen shirts. 
The privileges of gardeners at Kew have been 
increased oilate years. Apply to The Cubatob, 
Royal Gardens, Kew, who will send you a 
form to fill up, and you may then look forwsrd to 
an appointment when there occurs a vacancy. 
The botanical dssses you have attended should 
help you to make the greatest use of the ad- 
vantages a sojourn at Kew undoubtedly affords 
to a yonng man anxious to excel in a knowledge 
of his profession. 



Flower Dealers: D, W. We are unable to 
accede to your request. As you reside so near 
the metropolis, you should come to the market 
and select a sslesman. 



Graft Supports: T. H, L, No supports 
necessary previous to the growth of the scions. 
Hie clay round a graft should be removed, and 
fresh and looser ligatures put round the scion 
and sto^, as soon as a union has taken place. 

Hyacinth Bulbs : H. J7. The bulbs are affected 
with the bulb-mite (Rhizogljrphus). Some of 
them are also penetrated by the Narcissus -fly 
Merodon. Bum them. 

Names of Plants: Corrt9p<md«U» not anmoered 
in Uiis tMife are requested to be eo good as to 
eonsuU the /oUowing number, ~ T. R. Eupatorium 
ianthinum. — Journeyman, The foliiu;e of 
Codiseums, or Crotons as they are calfid in 
gardens, varies considerably, but those you send 
we believe to be: 1, C. Weissmannianum ; 2, 0. 
variesatum; and 3, C. Queen Victoria; 4, 
DavaUia hirta crisUta ; 5, Sehtfinella Wildenovi ; 
B, Dendrobinm Pieraidi. — Matehbow, Dendro- 
\nnm Pierardi ; the shorter otenmied D. primuli- 
num is near it, but usually has a much larger 
lip.— J?. F. Numbers detached. The lane 
single flower is Dendrobinm cariniferum; t£e 
white •pny Eria acervata, and the other probably 
Bulbophyllum brevidens. — 8. T. At Co. Odonto- 
dkMsum Andersooianum, good variety. — FT. Tl, 
HarrogaXe, A very pretty form of Dendrobinm 
nobile, reeembling D. nomle Sanderiannm. — Ad 
libitum, Di^hne Meserenm.^^. J, A., Mvers- 
hoU. Dendiobium nobile. — /. W. A Oistos, 
perhaps C. ladanifems. 

Nabcissus : F. C. The reason why the flowers of 
these bulbs flo, in gardeners' pananoe, "blind," 
is yet to be discovered. Some speoieo are very 
subject to the mishi^, notably N. poetieua. 

The Pine-bektls (Hylurous piniperda) : JR. 8. 
Margetts. The life-history of the Pine-beetle 
(Hvlnrgus piniperda) is briefly this. In April 
and May the beotles first make their appearance, 
when pairing probably takes place. The female 
then cuts a comparatively straight tunnel under 
the bark of the Fir, laying her eggs in little 
recesses at regular intervals along both sides of 
the gallery. When the yonng mAggots hatch 
from them, they, each for themseh^ cut an 
independent gallery almost at right an^es to 
that of the parent ; and thus, together with the 
aid of a host of other family psities, they com- 
pletely sepsrate the bark from the tree, leaving 
a network of tunnels filled with **frass " dejecta^ 
which dearly portrays the course of their 
joumevingA When full fed, pupation takes 
place beneath the bark at the extromity of the 
larval burrows ; and when the beetles are ready 
to emerge, they cut their way out through the 
bark, living the beantifnlly - circular '^shot 
holes" as an indication of their escape. The 
breeding-grounds are confined to the stems and 
branches ; the beetles do not lay their egos in 
the Pine-ehoots, although they make tunnels in 
them, and are found in them in winter. The 
application of grease-bands would be ol no 
service in checking the pest. Your best course is 
to trap them; and this is done by placing 
freshly-cut logs or branches of Pine among the 
infested trecA In these the beetles will rsadfly 
lay their egge, and when subsequently the gruu 
are found at work beneath the wk, the branches 
should be collected and burned. R, N. 



GOMMUKICATlOlfS RECEIVED.— M. F.— H. W.— W. W.— W. B. 

—8. A.— W. T. T. D.-H. H. H.— P. Banrenich.— B. N.— 
W. R. F.— C. C— Dr. Bonavia.— R. Newatesd.— 8. A.— 
X. Y. Z.— e. T. M.— Anient— A. W.— A. J.— W. H.— 
J. Banbow (plaaae hold your hand for two weeks).— J. H. 
— R. J. Lynch.— W. Gbambera.— O. B. M.— W. G— F. H. P. 
— B. W. — A. C. F.— J. J. W. 

Photographs, etc., rkceitbo wfth tbamks.— Mrs. White. 
-H. 8. 



Ck>ntiBued In crea se in the dreulation of the 
•*0AEDEHEE8' CHBOVICLS." 

IMPORTANT TO AOVERTISERa— 2%« iPuNidUr has 

"Oardtntr^ CkronUU" kof, tinct flU rediieMon in tkt 
pHof c/lka popar, 

DiT^ TREBLED, -^m 

Advtrttstn anrmUmdtd ihatthM" CM^idf ** cinmtaUt among 

OOUimT OBSTLBlUn, AVO ALL OtAaSSS OF OARDSirBBa' 

m OAKX>n.u>vxM at horn, tkatUkaaa tptckdiy laroe 
Foanov aud Ooiavial Oiboulatiov, mud thai it is 
nrmrvd M f^eremm in aU Oa prImclpaL Zdtrarits. 
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THE DAUGHTERS OF THE YEAE. 

I.— MARCH. 

MANY of us are periodically solicited by 
enticing advertisements to share the 
mdvantages of a *' Personally-conducted Tour," 
with a Doctor of Divinity and a Bishop's son 
to lecture us as we go upon the famous stages 
of our road. Such a tour, on a more modest 
scale, I contemplate in these short papers ; not 
to the Orindelwaldy the Levant, the Nile, but 
^^ autour de iruM jardin" through the sunny 
borders, and sheltered Rose-beds, and arched 
pergola, and dialled lawn, and the Fern-clad 
rookery of my own small garden, unfolding as 
1 can their esoteric charm ; the secrets, over- 
passed by half-observant eyes, of mythical 
antiquity, and quaint folk-lore, and forgotten 
custom, and poetic or historic association, dor- 
mant in the things of beauty which dance into 
light and die into the shade as the daughters of 
the year pass on. 

'*Corycius senex,'' I shall call myself, remi- 
niscent of the musical Vigilian parenthesis, 
which shows tliat the poet of cornfields, vine- 
yards, cattle, bees, was capable, had his muse 
so ordered it, of chanting a fifth Georgic upon 
gardens. I lack the old man's South Italian 
site, and soil, and climate. My (Kbalian towers 
are the backs of shabby cottages, my dark 



GalaBsus an open village drain, my ' * wastrel plot ' 
a half acre of gravel-capped boulder clay, the 
gales that o'er me blow most often rasping 
North Sea sf^ualls ; but, as the dear sententious 
Antiquary says, Kumf i/uicA G^t/.n«f, skill and care 
enfo**ce success ; judicious planting, plentiful 
dressing, tenderness of incessant care, have 
enabled me to vie with Virgil's veteran in 
'' Lilies, Vervain, slender Poppies, summer 
Roses, autumn fruits ; " with him, I am as proud 
of my small enclosure as are kings of their 
diversified demesnes. 

According to the Calendar, spring begins in 
March, but the Calendar, like the Law, '*is a 
hass." Sometimes we get spring days about 
the equinox, such as Wordsworth and his sister 
gave to idleness at Alfoxden. This year the 
soaking rains of the two first months have been 
followed by days black, bitter, sunless ; and 
the floral show as the month goes out is in my 
experience unprecedentedly poor. The little 
Winter Aconite justified its reputation as 
'*The ae first flower springs in moor or dale." 
Its green frill and small shining yellow globe 
peered from the wet black soil upon Twelfth 
Day; but just as its thick growth under the 
Ilexes reached perfection, it was covered up with 
long-lying snow, to emerge forlorn and draggled 
in the thaw. Snowdrops were late, but 
unusually fine : so were Crocuses, the last 
breaking like fire on the few sunny days, in 
sheets yellow, dashed with white and purple, 
as on Mount Ida, when the goddesses came 
disrobed to Paris. Of Snowdrop and Crocus 
we always think together. Prior calls them 
bride and bridegroom — 

Thy fancied bride. 

The delicate Snowdrop, keeps 

Her home with thee ; she wakes and sleeps 
Near thy true side. 

Somehow the older poets seem to have missed 
tbe Snowdrop. I cannot find it in Homer or 
Virgil, not in Shakspeare, Spenser, Beaumont 
and Fletcher, or Ben Jonson ; it is absent from 
the wreath which decked the laureate hearse 
of Lycidas ; nor, to come further down, does 
garden-loving Cowper cite it once. But it 
neighbours bhelley's Sensitive Plant ; Words- 
worth hymns it in allusion and in sonnet ; 
Tennyson glorifies February Fair Maid, 
'* coming in the cold time, prophet of the gay 
time ;" Keble inscribes to it his Easter Tuesday 
verses ; and a pretty nursery poem welcomes 
it as Flora's messenger — 

To whisper soft and clear, 
That all the flowers are coming, 
And they will soon be here. 

Crocuses are sung more loftily. Homer 
makes them spring to hail the embrace of 
Zeus and Here ; Sophocles recalls them fondly 
as i|>»ipiTig golden-rayed in the Athenian groves ; 
Milton inlajTS with Violet, Crocus, Hyacinth, 
the nuptial bower of Eve. They are the first 
flowers to yield pollen ; bee-masters anxiously 
watch their opening, for bees gathering their 
yellow dust come from colonies whose young 
brood has survived the winter. Virgil, too, 
notes them as bee-food, together with the 
flowers of the Willow. Probably none of us 
have ever seen a bee upon a Snowdrop. 

Wavers on her thin stem the Snowdrop cold. 
That trembles not to kisses of the bee, 

says Tennyson ; though the Duke of Argyll 
records as a prodigy that once on a strangely 
hot day in early March, before the Crocuses 
had opened, all the hives came out and fell 
upon the Snowdrops in default. Not to much 
purpose, I am afraid, for the finely pointed 



anthers, opening only at the top, would oppose 
the entrance even of their lithe tongues. 

Of Iqss common flowers I note a patch of 
Cyclamen which has been covered with blossom 
all the month. It came from the Camaldoli 
Garden; where in the autumnal months Lorenzo 
de Medici was wont to entertain the scholars 
and philosophers of Florence. There it sparkles 
still in March and in September, and here in 
chilly exile puts forth every spring its delicate 
pink flowers, and strong mottled leaves. A 
more uncommon foreigner, growing under our 
shrubs and trees witi^ vigorous light green 
foliage and pendent purple bells, is ScopoUa 
carniolica, named after Scopoli, physician to 
the convict wretches in the Austrian quicksilver 
mines, whose works on Natural History Gilbert 
White consulted and admired. My Lungwort, 
or Virginian Cowslip (Virgin Msiy's Castle, the 
villagers call it), has in vain struggled to open 
its bloom as yet, put to shame by its kinsman, 
a coarse blue Comf rey, which grows hard by. 
Grape Hyacinth too is late ; but Ohionodoxa, 
the *' China-doxy" of phonetic gardeners, is 
radiant ; its paler blue not eclipsed by the richer 
colouring of the Squill, which I carefully plant 
apart White Arabia defies the weather gaily ; 
yellow Jasmine hides its wall ; the Periwinkles, 
blue, white, puce, amongst whose tangled stems 
are pushing upaorop of unopened Daffodils and of 
Italian Arum-leaf, put out a few flowers timidly* 
The Hellebores have been and are in show ; 
Hepaticas sparse and starveling ; but Dondia 
Epipaotis beside them is profuse in yellow 
bloom and peristent glossy leaves ; while the 
tall spikes and spacious foliage of the Butter- 
bur fill handsomely a comer of the rock-bed 
where nothing else will grow. That, I think, 
i& all. 

My neighbour's larger ground, with its 
four gardeners, has even less to show than 
mine outside the glass ; nor humble bee nor 
tortoiseshell-butterfly has been seen in either. 
Hazel catkins are half grown ; Hawthorn leaf- 
buds untipped with green. 

March, according to our local proverb, goes 
out as it came in, with Adder's-tongue ; its 
peacock's tail will sprout belated under April 
skies. Corycitis senex (Lincoliishire), 



Orchid Notes and Gleanings. 



DENDROBIUM x MURRHINIACUM (Rchb. f.). 

OccASiONALLT I have received for several years 
past flowers from various sources, which were said 
to have resulted from crossing D. Wardianum and 
D. nobile. In every case these resembled good 
forms of the fine hybrid known in gardens as D. x 
splendidissimnm grandiflomm, whose parentage as 
recorded would place it under D. x Ainsworthi 
(nobile x aureum), although it is much larger in 
growth and flower. The qaestion is again raised 
by flowers being sent by that observant orohidist, 
Reginald Young, Esq., Fringilla, Linnet Lane, 
Sefton Park, Liverpool, and more recently by 
W. J. Thomson, Etq., Ghyllbank, St. Helens, in 
both oases the parentsge being given as D. Wardia- 
num X D. nobile. 

The flowers, as usual, remind me of D. x splen- 
didissimnm grandiflomm, but a reference to the 
description of D. x murrhiniacam in the Gardeners 
Chronicie, May 5, 1888, p. 554, shows that these 
flowers agree with the hybrid raised between D. 
nobile d and D. Wardiannm, and in which the 
suppression of the orange colour in the lip was a 
remarkable feature. The chief departure in the 
flowers now under notice is the presence of a slight 
rose flash over the parts described as white in the 
original, but that can well be accounted for by the 
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bter apeaunena bting more mature, and capable of 
deTeli^nog their ooloiin. Certaiol^ the tlowen, 
like moat a[ the bert formi of D. x iplendidiBU- 
mam gnndiflonun io their larger lize aod broader 
•egmenta, give Itrong iadication of and resemblance 
to D. Wutliaaam, 

The oext qneitioii i*, did the tirat flowen of D. 
■pleDdidistimnm grindjfloriun iu their general 
reMmblanoe to the imaller D. x Aintworthi, and 
lbs lack of the mloar* od the Up to be expected 
in a hybrid of D. Wardiannm, inflnenoe the ratters 
to oanolnda that the parentage mmt be the aame 
aa D. X Ainaworthi, tbongh, by aome nnaooonnt- 
aUa meani ila gigMitio itatore when properly 
grown, and itt mneh Urser llowen, togethor with 
a much freer habit of grovth, bad reinlted! I 
would like to hear the opinieiu of other* on thia 
punl^ and eepeoially to learn whether any ntiter 
haa procored an anthentio hybrid between D. 
War^aunm 9 and D. nobil«, or uice vtrtd, which 



■tmoture providea far the irrangement now known 
to be the most initable, viz., Begooiae and other 
foil age -plant* growing under the >tagee, a liberal 
tank (torage tor raiu-water, cloM moistnre -holding 
Btaging with open itaging oier it oa which the 
plants are arranged, and perfect veatilation. The 
plants thronghoat are in splendid condition, and a 
good onmber of them in flower or bud, the greater 
part being good forms of tbe favooiite Odonto- 
glossnm orispnm. Among these was a moat extra- 
ordiasiy variety which, though not florally so 
•hovy a* the generally lean form*, was very 
distinct and attractive. Its segmeota, labellnm 
inolnded, were lanceolate, and totally different in 
ahqn to any other variety. The flowen were 
tinged with pink, and more brightly oolonrad with 
rme-pnrple on tbe reverse side, the disc being 
yellow. 

Also in the house in flower was a vary Boa 
series ot several varieties of hybrid OdoDtogknsnma 



Cypripedioms, *c, were a good example olASrideB 
FieMingi, with vary atroog flowor-spikoa ; the 
pretty A. Honllatiaaam, the rare bloa Aganisi* 
cyanea, Angnecnm citratnm, with several long, 
drooping spiko of whita flowers ; Chysis bractea- 
cens, and a vary handsome plant of the mr« 
Zygopetalnm grandiflorum, bearing several of ita 
large uid ouriooaly -formed flowers. 

Another warm hooM baa a nomber of fine planta 
of forma of Cypripedium v Leeannm, raiaed at 
Castle Hill, and which have proved of excellent 
qnality. At one end of the honae u a number of 
varieties of Vanda tricolor and V. soavu, inelnding 
the doe V, tricolor Patarsoni, Theae plaata are 
not often seen to well grown in oolleotionB as 
they were some year* ago. Probably their sub- 
jection to too hi^ a temperatore hM cauied the 
loaa ot many apecimeus. With the Vandaa aie 
several planta of the showy bybrid, Phaina x Nar~ 
man, with large attractive flowers of various tinta 
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a of D. Wardianum than 



showed better indiostic 

all theae which I have ■ 

general resemUaooe to good D. x splendidiuimum 

grandillomm. I may say, thai to my miod, D. x 

Ainsworthi and D.x splendidiuimum grandiflomm 

would not have reanlted from tbe same cross, 

Jamt* O'Brien. 

Orchidn at Castlk Hill, 
A marked improvement is to be noticed in tbe 
gardens on the estate of George C. Kaphael, Esq., 
at Englefleld Green, since they have been in charge 
of Mr. H. Brown, tbe present gardener there, but 
no brtinch of the establishmeDt shovi so effectively 
at the present aeason what good caltiration can 
acoompliah a* tbe Orchid. bouses, where there i* 
now a good show of flowers, and a fair promise of a 
continuation of them. 

Formerly the Odontoglofium* and other cool- 
house Orchids were uasatisfaotory, and new bouses 
were conatmcted for them on the best known plans, 
and that ha* doubtlee* played a very important 
part in the aalutary change. The plan of the 



ot tbe 0. X Anderaonianum class, with larger and 
brighter flowers than thoaeof tbe same class usually 
seen, and varying mnch in colour, one like a large 
form ol that ciUed O. < bebraicnm being specially 
fine : and another, a 6oe 0. x Rnckertannm, very 
brightly coloured. Also well flowered were some 
good O. Halli, O. Pescatorei, O. Rossii majus, 
O. oirrosum, U x Coradinei, O. gloriosum, O. 
triumph ana, O. Harryanum, and others, bright 
colour being supplied by the orange- scarlet Ada 
anrantiaca, ind a few plants of the scarlet 

la llie Cattleya and L;i'lia-bouse there has been a 
fine (bow of Cattleya TriaDii'i. aod Btilla number 
remain, mingling their flowen with those uf the 
delicately-tinted C. ScLrodern. I^triltiog plants 
in this house were Denclrohium aggregatum, a floe 
old sptcies wilh large Ejike! of orange - yellow 
flowers ; D. Pierardi, good forms of I), x eplesdi- 
dissimum grandiHorum, the tine white Odonto- 
glouum piilcbnllum majui, and the violet- coloured 
0. Edward], Oncidium iiicurvum, 0. Bpbacelatum, 
and other Oncidiums. In awarm house containing 



of light roae, with rich purple labellnms vainod 
with gold ; and suspended at one end was a 
graceful plant with long bright green leave*, and 
drooping raoemea of curiously- formed cream-white 
Bower*. It was purchased by Mr. Raphael aome 
yean ago as ADgr,-i!Cum pallidum, but seems to be 
A. ichneumooeum. The oonservatoriea and other 
plant-honse* are well kept, and bright with flower* ;. 
the greatest display being made by a batoh of the 
Natal Clivia miniata, now a sad reminder of Ut. 
Raphael's son, Lieut. Kapbael, who bravely fought 
at Spion Kop, where his remains now rest. 



"KAEKOO" PLANTS. 

OsK of the consequence* of tbe preaent proceed- 
ing* in South Africa vrill, no doubt, be an inoreued 
interest in the plants of that region, which are in 
many ways of peculiar attractiveness. In a Sketch 
of iKe Flora o/ Soul h Africa,' by Mr. Harry Bolus, 
a mmt graphic account is given of the vegetation 
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ol that TogioD, which, " ever aince the time of its 
nnt Bettlemeot, haa beeo • coB*t*iit courco of 
pleaanre tuid dalight to the botutist and the gar- 
dener. From 1775 to 1835 Cape pUnta may bo laid 
to bav« been quite the rage." 

Of the fire nataral regione into which South 
Africa ia divided, that koowa ae the " Karroo " ii 
oharwotorieed by the "queerest" forroe of plant- 
life. Thia ragion exteode from Namaqnalaod on 
the west aide, aoroae north of the Sonth-wesi and 
Eaat Province*, almoat to Grahanutown on tbe 
eaat Ita height above the aea rauitea between 
3000 and 3000 feet. The climate ii one of grtat 
diyneta, and eztremei of heat and cold. The 
plant* which thrive under lach conditioni mnat be 
■hie to support not only aevere climatio trials, but 
abo be provided with prot«cIion agaioat vanoni 



a rescmblaace which may be protective. Both 
■pecie* have been found near Graaf-Beyoet. 

The following extract from Mr. Bolue'a Sketch, 
mentioned above, will alTord an idea of what we 
may expect from the " Karroo '' and eimilar regions 
in South Africa when collecting recommences 

" Daring the periods of drought nothing can be 
imagined more desolate and mournful than tbe 
appearance of tbe veftelation. The soil is rarely 
oovered, bare patchea of greater or let* extent 
intervening between shrubs and bashes. These 
are frequently blackened by drought as if they had 
been killed by Gre. The Urgett, and indeed 
almost the only tree*, are those of Acacia horrida 
(DoornbDom), which line the banks of the dry river 
bed* as with a fringe ; and oceasioually, on the 



of dead ihrabs killed by previous drooghti, stand- 
ing like ghostly intruders on a scene of merriment 
and joy. Theee charming displays pa** away all 
too rapidly, and in a month or two little that is 
beautiful remains." W. }f, 

[Oar illustrations were forwarded to us by Mr. 
Karl Dinter from German S.W. Africa, and were 
allnded to by him in a letUr in our columns, 
p. 113, ante. Ed.] 

The Bulb Garden. 

TULIPA KAUFMANNIANA. 

Thir pretty Tulip ia well worthy the attention of 

cnltivatora on account of its extreme earline** and 

bright handsome flowers. The plants average half- 



*niiids. Snoonlence, . apinyness, and repellent 
odonrl^ara therefore common pe as es a i o ue of the 
plants tonnd there. Two of them are shown in 
ihefigorea. 

Daoabelone BarUyi (fig. 67, p. SIC) i* aStapelioid 
plant, with olusten of fleshy, spinous stems, 6 inches 
hiffli, bearing oonspicnous bell - shaped flowers, 
«oloDrwl lurid yellow, heavily spotted with brown- 
purple. A figure of it was published in vol. 101 of 
the BoMnietU MagtuiTxt, i. G203, from a plant sent 
to Kew in 1874 by the Iste Sir Henry Barkly from 
little Namaqnaland. 

Meeembryanthemum truncateltum (Qg.GH) was de- 
•oribedby Uaworthaslhe " great dotted Dnmplin,'' 
and sent to Kew by Masson in 179.~i, but it ws* not 
Bgured in the BolanKol MnyaziiK until 1874 
(t 6077). A similar species, M. Bolusii, was 
figured in the same work in 1882 (t. 6604). Living 
plonta of it are among a selection of "Karroo" 
plants in the Cape-house at Kew. It will be 
noticed that there is some resemblance Ixitwcen 
tbe planta and the stones amid which it grows, 



higher mountain aidei, a Few other trees of ehmbby 
habit occur. For the most psrt tbe shrubs are 
scattered, and range from 5 to S feet in height, 
with intervening shrablets of 1 to 2 feet. Yet, 
after copious rains, all will be changed within a 
week or two, as if by magic. Many of the appa.' 
rently dead bushes put forth green leaves ; the 
shmbleta ore oovered with flowers often before the 
leaves can be seen ; bulbous pUata which may not 
have flowered for several years previously, send up 
their scapea with incredible rapidity ; and annual 
Uoweriug herb* and grasse* are everywhere seen 
where formerly all wsa bare and barren. Nama- 
qnaland, perhaps, exhibits tliis phenomenon to the 
most striking extent. I was amazed, on visiting 
thst desert country after the lains of June to July, 
1883, to see tracts, hundreds of acre* in extent, 
oovered with sheets of living fire, or glowing 
purple, visible from several miles distance, caused 
by tbe beaatiful Composito; and bulbs in flower : 
snd nothing is more singular thsu to gee this laiu- 
rianoe intermingled with the black or white branches 



a-foot in height, and bear ( 



»*bMfei flaw< 



which when fully expanded meaanre 6 inohea 
acrcas- The ground-oolonr of what I take to be 
the type is craan-white, with a yellow eye ; the 
outer legments are banded with pale carmine oa 
the ontaida, with a oream-oolonted edge. In 
some forma— and tbey are an morons in ita.' 
ported batcbes— the colour is paler ; in olhen, a 
few irr^nlar oarmine spots appear to form a ring 
around the eye ; in othei«, again, the ring is oon. 
tinnona and very wide, giving tbe flower a brilliant 
appearance. It is an exceptionally hardy Tnlip, 
the flowers standing frost with impunity, opsning 
again daring bright sunshine. 

It is most eaitable for the rookery, or for plant- 
ing in small beds in association with Cbionodoxas 
and other small-flowering bulbs, the hlossoma 
appearing at the same sesaon. Some plants have 
beeo in flower for leveral days at lbs timo of 
writing (^larch 30), though they have wiUistood 
several degrees of frost nearly every night without 
uking harm. Judging from its behavunir m far, 
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it it likely to prove more amenable to cultivation 
than ito fellow-countryman, T. Greigi, a plant I 
have found extremely difficult to grow and flower 
well, although I have imitated the conditions under 
which it growe in Turkestan. T. Kanfmanniana is 
not a new plant, though it has been scarce until 
recently. It was shown at the last meeting of the 
Boyal Horticultural Society by Messrs. WaUace k 
Co. of Colchester, who have done yeoman service 
in introducing many new things of garden value. 
Gto, B. Afallet, Idewwtk, 

BULBOUS IRISES. 
Iris reticulata and its Allies. — Those 
bulbous Irises which are typified by L reticulaU 
are fascinating garden plants, with sessile, some- 
what rigid flowers, with stems only a few inches 
in height; and flowering as they do in the 
early spring, they are of much value to the 
gardener. Owing to their small size, and the 
need of care at all times, they are not fit 
subjects for placing with strong-growing border 
plants ; on the contrary, they are well suited on 
the rockery, or on a grass bank which is naturally 
dry in summer, clothing it in the fashion of an 
alpine pasture. The plants succeed in a bed or 
border, consisting of a fairly good loam overlying 
gravel, brick rubble, or other porous substance. 
Many of them thrive in pots if care be taken not to 
let them suffer from drought after flowering and 
whilst still in leaf, nor from over-much exposure 
when at rest. All are hardy in the usual sense of 
the term, but there are several mid-winter flowerers 
which need glass protection in order to protect the 
flowers against storms and frost. Most of them 
produce seeds freely, and are easily increased 
thereby. The seed should be sown directly it is 
ripe, either in moderately-deep pans in heated 
frames, or in the open border, in which case the 
seed should be covered in winter with a handlight 
or frame. Many of these Irises produce offsets, 
and succeed thoroughly if planted at the base of a 
warm wall if sheltered with a sheet of glass in the 
winter season. 

L reticulaU (figured in Gardeners* Chronicle, 
April 19, 1879, and February 16, 1884), is very 
suitable for spring bedding ; the flowers coming 
out when the winter is nearly over. The 
flowers are decidedly fragrant, of a rich violet 
colour, with a small orange-oolonred patch on 
each "fall" or outer segment Their width 
is about four inches. The leaves are quad- 
rangular, not fully grown when the plant Ib in 
flower, and they end in a rigid point. This plant 
is becoming somewhat difficult to obtain in quan- 
tity and true to name ; the var. Krelagei being 
occasionally mixed with it, and not infrequently 
substituted for it. Large beds of this spedea and 
its var. histrioides may be seen in flower at Kew 
each year, affording testimony of its usefulness as 
a spring bedder. When used for beddbig, some 
doee-growing plant should be planted to oover the 
aoil, the rich dark oolouri of their flowers being 
lost when seen in jnxti^;K)sition with the earth. 
For this reason, I mnoh prefer to plant them on the 
grass when the latter is suffidently dwarf in growth 
to allow the leaves of the Irises making headway. 

/. reticulata var, cyanea has a very dwarf flower- 
stem, scarcely raised above the ground. The 
colour, as the name implies, is cornflower-bine. It 
is much thinner, smaller, and mora delicate than 
the type, and is only suitable for pot-culturo or for 
planting under a wall, as the rain spoils the flowers 
beforo they aro fully open ; its chief interest liea 
in its oolonr. It is the most expensive of all 
bulbous Irises to buy. 

/. retiadata var, histrioides is a plant which is 
equal to the type as regards beauty and hardiness. 
It flowers at about the same time, and is suitable 
for all those purposes to which I. roticulata is pnt. 
The flowers are more than four inches across, 
uniformly rich blue in colour, with a few richer 
spots on the falls in some of its forms. It flowers 
before making very much leaf-growth. 

/. reticulata var, ^reto^/d.— The flowers of this 
variety are considered to be inferior to those of the 



type, and are of a reddish-purple tint, in some 
forms somewhat undecided and washy, with a 
yellowish blotch on the falls. Imported bulbs 
show considerable variation in colour and size, 
some being distinctively coloured. It flowers with 
the type in the month of March. 

/. retiadata var, Sophemensis. — - This variety 
possesses flowers that resemble L var. Krelagei 
in colour ; the segments very narrow, and the btyles 
and falls widely separated. It flowers at about the 
same time as I. r. Krelagei. 

/. Bakericma is a species differing from I. reticu- 
lata in having round, tapering leaves with eight 
prominent ridges extending throughout their entire 
length. The flowers are fragrant, dark blue in 
colour with a yellow blotch on the blade of the fall, 
which is also more or less spotted. The parts of 
the flower are rigid, erect, and close together, 
rarely expanding to the full extent as in I. reticulata. 
It is alM> smaller than the flower of that spedes, 
measuring 3} inches across ; it makes a pretty 
pot-plant, and is quite happy in the rookery, liking 
a root run of broken bricks, kc It thrives when 
planted close to the tile edging of a border ; its 
native country is Armenia. 

/. Danfordice. — A pretty yellow flowered species 
from Asia Minor [recently described and figured in 
these pages. See fig. 54, p. 170, ante, Ed.]. 

/. histrio does not differ materially from 
I. reticulata in either the form of the leaf or flower. 
It is regarded by some authorities as being only a 
variety of that species. It is, however, given 
specific rank at Kew, and as such I introduce it 
here. The flowers are large, and they expand to 
the fullest extent. The styles and standards are 
coloured blue, the former being variously deft in 
different flowers ; the falls are of a deeper shade 
of blue, with a pale yellow patch in the centre of 
the blade, the patch being mottled and spotted 
with blue, the dividing colour being pale lavender. 
L histrio can be grown in a cold frame, or a 
shdtered portion of the garden, such as a border 
beneath a wall ; it flowers in early January, and 
many plants flower with L alata in Decemb^. It 
is best grown in pots, plunging these in the open 
border till the flower-sheaths appear, when they 
may be placed under glass to flower, returning 
them to a oold frame afterwards, and thence to the 
open border again, as the weather proves suitable. 
If the plants have made considerable leaf -growth 
when rough weather sets in, they should be pro- 
tooted with a few bushes, with a mat thrown over 
them. It is a native of Palestine. 

/. Vartani,—l have not seen this plant outdde 
botanic gardens, and suppose, therefore, that it is 
not popular; it flowers in winter. The flower 
spans 4 inches, is dull lilac in oolonr, with a few 
purplish spots on dtber ude of the yellow ridges of 
the "falls.'' The styles are markedly bifid and 
erect, so as to resemble standards. It needs the 
protection of a cold frame or hand-light, as the 
leaves — ^which are similar in shape to those of 
I. reticulata — are liable to injury from frost. It is 
a native of Palestine. 

/. Kdpahowskyana m another spedes aiq;»arently 
confined to botanic gardens. It has small, wavy 
flowers of lilac colour, the blades of the " falls ** 
alone being deep purple, with a greenish-white 
blotch surrounding a yellow median line. Were it 
not for the intense pui^*d "falls," the colours 
would be called wathy. The leaves are channelled 
and roundish, as in L xiphioides. Like I. Vartani, 
it needs a frame to do it well, and, compared with 
others, it is short-lived under cultivation. It oomes 
from Turkestan. Oeo, B, Mattett, 

{To be eontiiiKMl.) 



NOTES FOR NOVICES. 

Buds. — This is the best period of the year for the 
examination of the " winter-buds." Why winter- 
buds ? Because they are formed in autumn to resist 
the winter's oold. They consist of enveloping bud- 
scales, leathery, hairy, gummy, or otherwise 
adapted to protect and secure from injury the dor- 
mant shoots, leaves, and perhaps flowerSj within. 



As the summer's growth comes to an end, the 
lengthening of the shoots between the leaves ceases, 
bud-scales are formed instead of fully developed 
leaves, and we get the young compacted organs into 
a tight ball within the scales. As the temperature 
increases in spring, the period of donnanoy is 
succeeded by one of great activity ; the tree which 
was as askdeton of brown twigs now becomes a sheet 
of verdant foliage, or a brilliant mass of white or 
coloured flowers. A bud then is nothing more nor 
less than the tip of one of the last year's shoots, modi^ 
fled and adapted to withstand the severities of the 
winter. Its scales often pass gradually into leaves^ 
as may be seen in the Maples, in the Horse-Chestnut, 
or the Gooseberry and Currant. Very interesting 
are these intermediate stages. The buds are^ some 
entirdy composed of leaves, some wholly consist of 
flowers, some are a mixture of both. Already it 
may be seen how important it is to recognise the 
nature of the buds, dse, in pruning, the parts you 
wish to conserve may be cut away, and you may be 
left with a forest of twigs that you do not want. 

The whole basis of pruning and disbudding rest* 
on the nature and podtion of the buds, and on the 
reasons you have for pruning at all. You may 
materially increase your crop and improve its quality 
by judicious pruning ; you may ruin it altogether by 
a careless or ignorant use of the knife. You may 
have a shapely tree of regular growth and symme- 
trical form, or you may have a wretched mutilated 
stump which is all that many Londoners have to 
represent to their mind a tree. 

The very first essential in learning the art off 
pruning, is to ascertain the nature and position of 
the buds in the tree you are about to operate upon. 
The books will tell you how the buds of the Pear, 
or of the Peach, or what not are arranged. We 
shall not go into that matter here, all important 
though it be, and for this reason that the buds 
themselves now tell their own tale to anyone whe 
has eyes to see, far better than any book could do. 

There is one point in particular to which attention 
may be called — the variation in buds ; there are no- 
two buds on a tree, any more than there are twe 
leaves, exactly alike. It is for the novice to study 
those differences, and to turn them to account. 
Nature is prodigal of hints and suggestions, itisftn- 
the worker to utilise them. The bookman may read 
about them, but it is the man who has his know- 
ledge, as it were, at his fingers' ends that mi^es the 
good gardener or forester. 

A very instructive bud-study is just now afforded 
by the beautiful Forsythia suspensa. Sometime* 
but rardy it has but a single bud in the axil of the 
fallen leaf, whose traces can be seen by the soar it 
leaves when it falls. At other tilnes there are four 
or Q.Yty or as many as seven buds, all crowded into 
one aadL If we suppose one bud to represent one 
shoot, and one such shoot to represent a season's 
growth, then we have in the multiple buds, the 
work of two or three seasons' growth prodnoed by 
antidpstiou as it were in one season. The advan- 
tages of sttoh a plurality of buds may be guessed at. 
If the primaiy bud gets injured, there are othera 
at hand to supply its plaoe. Do dronmstanoea 
require the plant to present a more or less inex- 
tricable thicket of branches in one place, and long 
extension shoots in another, the Forsythia is well 
provided for both contingendes. 

Another illustration of the diverdties in bnds is 
furnished by the Chrysanthemum, though hero we 
are dealing with an herbaceous perennial, and not 
with a perennial shrub or tree, and there is, of 
course, no tme winter bnd ; but there are lateral 
bnds without envdoping scales, and there are 
terminal buds, the terminal bnd in botaDioal 
language being that one which terminates tbe 
stem, though it may be the first that in 
formed. Chrysanthemum-growers use the word 
'* terminal" in another sense, and apply it to 
the bnd which is formed latest. They reoognise 
the difference between buds that are surrounded 
by leaf -buds and those that are encircled by 
flower-bnds. They know how diffsrent may be 
the product from the two kinds of bad, and they 
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"take," thftt ii th«y Kierre the bud tb&t tliey 
reqnira, «nd ratDOTs the othcn, 

A "apart," id the proper aeage o( the term, u k 
bod which for lome reoaaa or other, it preient 
anknown, luddenly develops into a ihoot beariog 
leave! or flowen o( ■ diCTereut chtrActer from the 
majoritr. Tvo olrcomitkooM io parlicnlar excite 
OUT wonder at these sporti ; I, the aaddenaera of 
their appearanoe without perceptible mine ; aod 2, 
the faoi that the tame (porta, or rather aame jiut 
like them, appear on other planta of the ume 
ipeciee at the lame time ie wideljr aeparated 
oonntriaa. Doea a particular sport occur My on a 



determiDed ; poMibly uot, but at preaeut, and 
for a time, their employment will doubtlcBa ex- 
tend. There can be qo question of their effeetive- 
neis, partionlarly the Cookaoomb, which provide* 
not only a form diitinct frjm that of any other 
dower, bat alio nnmeroua tinta which enhance it* 
value. One drawback the Cockscomb labonra 
nnder, whjob will pat a limit to ita employment, 
ia the euBcsptibility of the plant to oold, a suecsp- 
tibility oootinaing in tbe North till the summer 
ha* well advanced ; thongh, onoe eitabliibed, 
CeloMM and Cookioombe alike bear oold in the 
antamD without injury. Moreover, the plaoti 
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(RUL Duncraa Sj i: 

A Oik tiIIow groDDd flowtr, with l-lg, bold ptictin o( i ikb 
HoMfleta, Bmnoaki, on Ilia oeeulDn of Ui* nt«l 
Uaich 3; lut, Kh«D the vule^ rewind u Awud of H 



t, ihown bj D* B. Cnnhir, ba., 
g Rorsl Honjcnltonl 3iiel<t]i on 



Pelargoninm in an Englieh nnraery, we are not 
long before we bear of the ocootrence of a like 
phenomeDon in Belgium or Germany. 

Theee hint* as to the wonden of bndi may indnce 
■ome 10 examine the badi for themeelves. They 
can uajoely have a mora interesting or a more 
iDetmctive ooonpation. S. Sttvm. 



CELOBIAB AND COCKSCOMBS IN 
THE GAHDEK. 
SiKCE these planta were firet employed in the 
flower - garden, they have gained in inportanoe. 
Whether, however, their podlion in the anmmer 
flower-garden will b«o< 



most be onltivated praotioally aa pot-planta, and 
not till they are neariy fnll grown and in flower 
oan they be safely transferred to the open ground. 
The question that most gardenen in Sootland 
will ask is, are they worth the troable ? For my 
part I think that they ara. But 1 would not advise 
the planting of beds or groups with thase planta 
alone, as may safely be dona in the warmer South. 
In order to provide for oontingenoiea, first of all 
plant out some kind of plant which oan be depended 
upon t« fill its poailion effectively should the other* 
fail, and employ Celoeia and Cookaoomb flowers 

I have made nae of Celosia* for several yean in 
this way, and last year a variety of Cooluoomba 



wa» also tried. The former, aa examples, were 
dotted among Linaria bipartita aurea, and along 
with Connteu of Aberdeen Fuchsia among Har. 
rison's Musk. Rose-coloured Cockscombi in like 
mauDsr grew out of a mass of Wave of Blno 
Lobelia -. crimsoQ-oolouted ODca on a groundwork of 
Tropieolam peregrinuu, and a variety of caloun 
among the variegated Winter Great. These are alt 
uncommon combinations, and they wereall pretty, 
while in no case would the failure of the plant* 
nnder discussion have been an eyesore. Their 
propagation and preparation present no difEoultie*. 
The best time to sow U in the early half of March ; 
certainly not later than the middle of the month, 
and though in the early stages stove temperature 
is Deeded, it will be obTiona that a slow, fins 
growth should be aiuied at in prefaraoce 1« rapid, 
sappy growth. Celosias require rather more 
care than Cooksoombs whilst small, but both as 
toon as they are large enough to be handled easily, 
should be pricked out into cntting.boua in a 
compost of light loamy soil. In the month of 
May the plants should be alrong stuff, requiring 
i and 9-inch pots ; and unless specially big 
planta are desired, these will be sufBeiently 
large for them till the flowering stage is reached. 
The Celosias succeed if growoon in a warm pit : 
but once the Uookaoombe are well established, or 
in June, these will sucoeed perfectly in a oold 
frame, oare being taken not t« afford over much 
water, or to check the plants by exoesaive ventila- 
tion at the first, though as soon aa genial weather 
arrivea, the sashes may be advantageously ramoved 
during the greater part of the day. Flowering will 
commBDOe in July, and towards the end of that 
month ths plant* may be safely planted out. Thsy 
enjoy a well-enriohsd soil, and if the weather be 
dry, should be moistened overhead and at the root 
a few hours before being planted. If the weather 
continue hot anddry, watermnstbeoootinuedtobe 
applied twice or thrice a week until rain renders ita 
further use unnecessary. A little dissolved enper- 
pboapbate of lime, or farmyard or other maunr«- 
water, at every third application do good in giving 
vigour to the plants, and brightening the aoLDor ol 
the flower*. 

With Celosiaa, the greatest difficulty is in pro- 
curing seeds of titet-rate varietie*. I have not 
bean able to secure a good bright yellow form, *uoh 
aa one seee ia some of the London parks. The 
finest arimson is, 1 think, " Tiiomphs de rExpoei- 
ttOD," the habit of which ia pyramidal, not plnmoee, 
asd the stems and foliage are also coloured more or 
leaa intensely. It is, however, a oommeodable 
practice to pnrabase good strain*, and select the 
best form* for seed. 

The best Cooksoombs are the dwarf varieties, of 
which then are nearly a dosen ; but is addition to 
self colours, there are varietie* with yellow edging* 
to the oombs, and also a strain which break* into 
a number of small crested heftds. 

The " plumes " of Celoeia*, it may be added, ara 
useful dnring ths winter, s* they retain their oolonr 
when dried. B., Tyningkanie, N.B. 



Alpine Garden. 

VARIETIES OF SCILLA 8IBIB1CA. 
One often wonders at the length of time wbiob 
elapses before we hear of any break from the 
oidlnary colour of certain flowers, although others 
whieh belong to the same genus may have pre. 
vioosly given several well known varietiea. The 
Siberian Squill ia one ef these plants ; sinoe its 
inundnotion in 1796 it ha* been largely grown, 
yet it ia only within the l**t few year* that a white 
variety ba* come into the ma^at This seems 
remarkable if we coobast it witli the sportive 
charaoter ef our native Squill, or Scilla campanu- 
lata, w even with the pretty SdUa bifolia ; aa ia 
well known, these give u* tome variety of oolonr. 
Seilla (ibirica seeds a* freely aa theee, and tlins 
affords aa opportunity of improveaaot in o^oor 
and form. 1^ introdnetioo of SoiUa aabirioa alb* 
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a hw yeaxt mgo onght to biiug home to the mindB 
of Modling raUen thai this Scilla it Mp«bU of 
prodacing varieCiea which would be of Hrvioa in 
our gudoDB. I wm awara that S. tibirioa alba 
had been sent out from Holland, and that it had 
fonnd its way into Ihe market od the ditpenal of 
the Borsery which potaeated the atook. It was 
only the other day that I learned, through tbo 
<inlninn* of a c«nt«mporat7, that it« diicoreiy wo* 
4ne to the obeerration of one through whose handi 
the bulb* were being paeaed, and who noticed 
that one had a utiny-white "bUd." Thia ia a 
warning to othera to keep watoh for anob apparent 
irifle«. Thii white variety i« an aoqniaition, 
thoogh leu robnat than the typical bine form 
ao well known. Mr. Jamei Allen haa been 
working upon &cilla ■ibirica, and tone time 
ago lacured a Tariety with flowen whioh an 
anaiigod in atripet of white and pale blue. Thie 
ha ealla 9. a. marginata. I have bad an oppor- 
tunity of growing thia for two or thiee yoan, and 
bxyn been nuch pleaaed with it. It ia very dii' 
tinot; and, what ia more, i* Tecy pietCy, The 
oaly other well-marked varie^ I have here, 
with the cKceptien of the early-flowering lab- 
apMiea, or variety, known aa S. i. tauHoa, ia a 
Twy dark-Dolonnd form, known to eome of ua aa 
the Rev. Dr. Paol'i dark-blue variety. It wai 
Mleoted by Dr. Pan! ; it it oooaidersbly deeper in 
ita oolont than the ordinary type. [It not taorioa, 
hart., a form of bifoliaT Ed.] 1 obaerre that 
Mfit. Krelage offer a variety named pallida. I 
do not think that the proapect of obtainiag a pink 
-variety ia now very remote. Maoh aa I admire the 
pretty varietiea of Soilla bifoUa, one wonld yet 
weloon^B a variety of Scilla tibirioa, with Sowers of 
a rimilac colour to thoae of S. bifoUa rubra, or 
even the leet attractive S. b. oarnea. I hope thia 
«eta may help to iedoce seme ardent eeedliiig- 
raiter to give aoma attention to the Siberian 
Sqiill. 

At one who hai grown this Enwthii for aome 
yeua oa a email aoale, I have been intereated to 
aee your remarki npon It in the note on"IJpring 
■at Kew," p. 138. It it hardly likely, I think, Ui 
mptreede the oommon Eranthit hyemallt in the 
favour of gardenen. Itt oolour it oertainly rather 
deeper, if that it any advantage, but it is later 
of coining imto bloom, and the involucre ia not to 
pretty aa that of Eranthis, wheae mtf-like Mil is not 
the leaet of itt attraotioni. So far aa my experi- 
•DO* goea, I do not think that it ia qnite ao hardy 
M the ooounon Winter Aconite. It haa not been 
v«ry plentiful np till now, but I think M. Riehe bat 
eent it in quantity lately. The Winter Aconitea 
are to modut and unamimiBg in their waya that 
ene it glad to obaerre that thia oomparatively new 
namber of the genua ia beoomiog known. It will, 
perhapa, bring our older " Winter Wolft Bane " a 
littlt more into aotioa. S. AmoU, Oarmthorn-by- 
Dmt^ritt, X.B. 



The Week's Work, 
xhx zxovxb oabdbh. 

Bj J. Bcnow, 0«iil«Dir ta the Eul of Itchaalar, AbLotibnir 
CuUa,I>anet. 
Arvndo amapkva, awl Euiaiia japonka and 
oiher VariitUi. — Theee plante form tittiog com- 
paniona to Coitaderiaa, and aSbrded the same 
oonditiana— diviaion of rootB, and tame time of 
planting — will flower freely, and grow equally 
welL Both are hardy, and do m well with 
dry treatment as in wet loits. In the oolder 
partt of the country, an eiccasively wet tituation 
should be avoided, otharwiie the plants might 
suooamb in the winter aeason. Arnndo oonapicua 
haa the same luxuriant growth aa the Pampaa- 
graeaei, but the ia6ore«cenca ia smaller, and it 
producea them in the months of August and 
September. Knlaliaa may be divided at tbis date ; 
thef are well auited for planting in sheltered 
poaitioni. The plumea when removed from the 
plants endure for a long period of time, and large 



tpeoiment will produce many doatua of them. The 
Ealaliaa act at vegetable out-door barometora, the 
racemes closing tightly on dull dayt ; and on aunny 
dry d»ya the individual flowers expand, and thow 
a pretty contrast of ailvery-white and gteen. 
Arnndo Donax and the Aralias make capital lawn 

Wattr GidlTirt of Sichardia eethiopKa ( ITAiie 
..frum).— The planta should now be prepared previoua 
to planting them in their permanent placea in water. 
ThiMe in oool-houaea may be removed to temporary 
shelters nuder a sonth wall, or to unheated fiamat 
that will contain them wiUiout omahing the foliage. 
Thia hardening of the foliage ia easential, bat it 
■hcnld be done without inourring risk from frost. 
Plantt that have been forced will need t« be 
hardened more gradually. Amnu may be grown 
with aucoess in ornamental ponds fully exposed to 
the ann, and whioh poaaesa risiog banks on the 
weat and uortb.eaat. In the absence ot snob banks, 
aome thiokly-planted ahmba would prevent cold and 
gnaty wind^ which would break over the ofaalioe- 
uke flower-ttalka. In water it it not alwaya esay 
to afford them anpport. Upen the drains or 
sluices and allow the pond to lie dry for a week. 
This done, take out in the ahallow places, under 
the northern bank or sheltered end, holea 3 feet 
across, and 18 inches deep. The holes ahould be 
filled with a oompoat of three parte good turfy 
loam, one part cow manure, and a proportion ot 
lumpy churcoal and oc • - 

weishtin^ the plant* an 
middle-REed pieooa of pon 
danger from frost is pas 
may be turned out of the 
slightly-raited mounds d 
be anbrnersed at a tuffidi 
freezing of the hearta c 
This is most important- 
running water planted ai 
surface, and where a littli 
the eoi] about the roota- 
on ioe where these are gi 
of atill ponda they aht 
10 inohae to 1 foot, as 
A colony of these she 
eatablisbed in warm coi 
ohoaen, and attention givi 
enumerated. 

Convolpuliu Ontorunt aiwf C. maurilanieiu.— 



propagated by tide thoota taken off with a heel 
attached. Tbete may be dibbled in line rich sandy 
aoil, in well-drained pane. Or the plant may be 
grown from aeeda. Place the cuttings and sown 
seed in a temperature of 65° to 75°, and shade from 
bright annahine. Convolvulus manritaoicut may 
be readily increased now by root cuttinga. Dig up 
old plantt or shake them ont of the pots, and 
remove some of the thick wbitith roots similar to 
those of tbe Common Bind-weed. Thoee that 
posieaa a growing point will make the best cuttings, 
but portions may alto be cut in pieoaa from 3 to 4 
inches long, and laid in pant, ooveriog them with 
fine earth. 

Bidding FlanU that are maldng sturdy growth, 
and have plenty of roott, as PeUrgoniumt, Lobelias, 
Dahlias, ie., must now be cleared of green-fly, by 
tnmigatins. They will soon need to be removed In 
order to harden them. There is yet time for 
incressing Alternant beras, &.O., on brisk hot-beds. 



OtiUTtU Rttnarti. — Prune Evergreens, using a 
knife tor Latitela and such other planta that have 
such large foliage. For hedges of Evergreen, Oak, 
Vew, Buonymufl, that are regularly trimmed, a 
pmniog hook or sickle is more generally adopted. 



XHZ OBOHIS HOUBBS. 

Br W. H. Torao, Orobld Qtawst ta BIr Tainsaios Wiaia, 

Bsit., Olsn lAwB. But Bh«a. 3.W. 

Ledia tmctpt, and Ui varietitf, having recovered 



Urge receptacles for these plants, or the rhizomea 
soon extend beyond them. This, in itself, is not 
detrimental to the plant, as tbe roota appear to 
thrive better in the air than in the matenal, but 



a.r 



at a matter of convenience it ia not desirable t« a 
Large extent- In oaaes where the growths have 
extended aome distance beyond the teoeptaclo, 
they may be cut ofl' and * ' made up " into other 
plants, leaving tbe original m titji, the dormant 
eyee of which will break away and in time produoe 
as good a specimen as before. This species delighta 
in abundance of light and air, and the plants should 
therefore be suspended in baalceta, which are pre- 
ferable to heavy pans, [o the bottom ot the baskets 
lay a few larae pieces of crock, and afterwards 
arrange the plants to that the growing points are 
towards the centre ; work in more crocks and lumps 
of fibry peat amongtt the roots, introducing a few 
patches of moss here and there on the surface to 
be a guide when contemplating giving water to the 
plant. Tbe tnbaequent treatment for a month or 
more will couiat in keeping the materiala moitt, 
and the Imoer the ptanta can be kept from making 
new KTOwtEa the better will be the protpeot M 
obtaining flower^rpikea. The teoiperatnre should 
be proportionate to that prevailing outaide, rather 
ttated degree maintained by fire-heat, ao 
I it doet not recede below 55° at night. 

air whenever the ouUide temperature ia 

above 10°, increasing the volume at the external 
air beoomea warmer. Shading ahould only be 
employed in atrong aunlight, and be of a vary thin 
dteoription, 

Lalia rasjWvi it a lovely apemaa, though eome- 
what shy to flower, a peonliaiity doe in a gnat 
msaaore to inanlficiant ripening of tbe psendo- 
bnlba. Jost now the plants are making growth, 
but there ia littlo root-action, hence, althongh 
atmontheric moisture ia easantisl, little water 
should be given the roots. When the root* will be 
more aotive the surface material may be renewed. 
Position, temperature, Ao., ahoold be tfie same ae 
recommended fOT the preceding Bpeoiea. Fix newly- 
imported plants on blooks, with a little peat and 
sphagoDm-moaa intervemnf ; or plant them in 
baskets, acoording to the shape of the ipeoimBn to 
be treated, la the latter case, a very thin layer of 
and Bphsgniun-moBs ahoold be placed over the 
lage. Aa witb established planca, little direct 
watering should be done until root-action is free. 
The flower -budg appear in the growth when the 
edges of the leaf separate, are rapid in development, 
and when decayed tbe naw bulb ia almost complete 
in aize. Good reaults usually foUcw the placing of 
the plants ontside during the summer montha, 
where full exposure to the sun and air oan tho- 
roughly ripen their succulent bulbs. Ample 
suppliee of water, however, must be given. 

Oihtr ittxicoM Lalias, such as L. albida, L. 
antumnnlia, L. forfnracea, L. Gonldiana, L. rnfea- 
oens (peduncutaris), A:c., are still resting and need 
very infrequent watering to keep tfaem in a sound 
condition. 

L<jdia harpopkjfUa and cinitabariiMi, now in 
bloom, should be indnoed to rest for some time 
afterwards by withholding water from them, so far 
as thia can be done without reducing the solidity o( 
the bulbs. The latter tpeotes require a Mexican. 
house temperature, ftc., but the drst-named wiD 
thrive under much cooler conditions. 



rZ.A3rTB VHDBS ai.A8S. 

Bt T. Kdw abos. VbnauiB, Royal Plant Osnlsii, Fraamore. 

StpBO. — The regulataon of the growths of 
Stephanotis, Dipladenisa, Iponueaa, &«., growtog on 
the roof must now have attention, tnining the 
shoots if passible on separate wires, so ss to fully 
expose them to the tun. Where required in 
quantity aa cut Uooma, Stephanotis should be 
planted oat in a well-drained bed ot turfy loam and 
peat mixed with broken bricks, sand, and a 
sprinkling of |-incb bones. For draping tall vases, 
and trailing on dinner -tables, ahoota cut from the 

Slanta 4 to 6 feet in length form natural wreaths ot 
owera lasting a much longer time than single 
tmssea of bloom. Such shoots should be trained 
on twine, which is readily detached. The same 
holds good of tbe growth of plants grown in pots, 
tbe twine being brought close to the root-glasa. 
They can be trained on wire trellises after the 
bloom shows. Specimens of fiaogainvilleaa should 
also be allowed to grow away freely from the 
support, and to be tied into shape when the bracta 
form. The tame kind of treatment applies t« 
Allamandas and Rondeletiat growing in pots. 

CganophjiUiim magtii/i<rum and Spheiogyne 
lati/olia.~The two plants may now receive their 
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fiiud potting into lO^inoh pots, using a oompost 
consisting of three parts peat, one part turfy loam, 
and one part sand, these being well mixed. Both 
plants should be raised annually Irom cuttinn. 
Grow them rapidly to single stemA, and apply 
s h a ding whenever the sunshme is bright, a mat in 
addition to the usual blind being placed oyer the 
plants. 

Poinaettitis. — About one- third of the old stock 
plants mav now be started with moderate heat, 
afifording tnem water very sparingly, and syringing 
them occssionally. When the new shoots are about 
3 inches in length, remove the stronger with a 
heel of old wood, and place them singly in 60-pots 
filled with turfy loam and sand ; and plunge the 
pots in the propagating-house or fratfie, never for a 
moment allowing the foliage to flag. The earliest 
cuttings always furnish the largest bracts. The 
final repotting takes place in an 8-indi pot. For 
succession, cuttings may be taken from plants 
started at the end of the month or in May. The 
cutting-pots should be filled with finely-sifted loam, 
mixed with plenty of sharp sand, affording good 
drainage. 

Oaladiums. — Repot in larger pots before the roots 
get matted together. If la^e masses are required, 
put four to six plants of one variety in one pot ; and 
as a pottinff mixture use peat, turfy-loam, and leaf- 
mould in about equal proportions, and in a roughish 
state. 

TuberoacB. — ^Tubers may now be potted in 5-iiich 
pota for autumn and winter flowering, and be placed 
on a bed of coal-ashes in pits, safe mm frosts, and 
kept quite dry until growth commences. During 
summer stand the plants outside, and syringe them 
freely in order to keep down red spider. 

fferbaceoua Calceolarias are gross feeders, and 
will be benefited by alternate doses of liquid- 
manure and rain-water. Attend to sti^og, and 
fumigate or vaporise them every second or third 
week* Keep quite cool and shade during sunshine. 



THB KITOHSK GABDBN. 

Bj A. Ohapxas, Ouden«r to Oaptain Holtobo, Wastonblrt, 
TstbuTt GloQoestwihire. 

State of the Soil, — ^The weather of the past month 
has acted, on the whole, very beneficially upon the 
soil, the comparatively small rainfall snd drving 
winds having helped to pulverise the most stuboom 
soils, and enabled the gardener to make his sowings 
of Onions, Parsnips, and other vegetables in good 
time. Whilst the surface remains dry, the hoe 
should be used freely, in order to kill weeds and 
aerate the land. Plots occupied by fruit-bushes 
and other permanent things should be cleared of 
duckweed and Groundsel before these troublesome 
weeds flower, and the land lightly dug with the 
spade. 

Cucumbera in Frames, — Plants raised from seed 
sown in early last month are now ready for plant- 
ing in hotwater pits or com men frames. Hotwater 
heated pita and frames are undoubtedly more trust- 
wortiiy for affording a certain and regular supply 
ot Cucumbers, although, with a considerable amount 
of labour, dung-heated ones can be made to 
answer. [The directions for making the beds, 
planting, and general treatment will be found in 
the Calendar for '* Fruits under Glass.'' Ed.]. 

BeetrooL—U an early supply of Beetroot is 
required, seed of Sutton's Globe or Egyptian may 
now be sown, to be planted out of doors in May. 
The first named variety surpasses the EJgyptian 
Beet in goodness of colour. For the main crop of 
Beets, earl^ in the month of May is quite soon 
enough'; still, a small area may be sown at tiiis 
date, the roots coming into use between the first 
and latest crons. For this sowing a cool site, and 
a soil in gooa heart but not recently manured, 
should be selected. Sow the seed to the number 
of three in a patch in drills made 2 inches deep on 
an average soil, and 15 inches apart. 

Tlie herb border, — ^A new border, or a thorough 
renewal of the old one by adding new soil to it, 
should be made every three vears, the stocking of 
it being done with young seedlings or plants raised 
from slips and cuttings. Cuttings of all kinds 
of Thyme may be struck at this season under hand- 
liflhts, and these, when transplanted, form nice 
pUmts by the autumn. Sage lives much lunger 
than most other kinds of pot-herbs, and a certain 
number of the plants should be cut-in early in the 
present month ; but if the bushes are aged, slips 



should be taken two months hence and inserted 
where they are to remain. Sweet Basil, Bush 
Basil, Chervil, <*Pot" and ** Knotted" Marjoram, 
all useful herbs, should be raised from seeds sown 
in pans or boxes under plass, and when large 
enough the seedlings pricked out in the herb 
border ; or in cold parts of the country the more 
tender of these should be grown in frames and 
pots. Fennel is a herb in little demand, and 
should be raised from seed. 

Forcing, — A liberal amount of air should be 
afforded Peas in pots, and to such as are planted 
in frames, and occasionally weak manure may be 
applied when the pods are forming. The plants of 
iVench Beans in bearing should nave the useable 
pods ffathered every thira day or they will be hard, 
and the strength of the plants soon exhausted. 
French Beans may be tied up in bundles of fifty or 
sixty, &nd placed in saucers of water in a oool 
place ; they will keep fresh for many days. 



FBUITS TJNDEB GLASS. 

Bj J. RoBBRTs, Oardener to tbe Doka of Portland, Welbeck 

Abbey, Worksop. 

CJitrries. — After flowering is completed, there 
follows a critical period for foroed Cherries, and 
any attempt to hnrry them with high temperatures 
will end in failure. Moderate temperatures must 
prevail until the stouinff process nas been com- 
pleted. Use fire-heat oiuy to prevent the tempe- 
rature falling below 40* to 45" at night, and to 
maintain it at 50" dnrine the day. Keep a little 
ventilation on during dml weather, both night and 
day. In hot, sunny weather, the ^eest ventilation 
must be ^ven, and at no time should the tempera- 
ture be higher than 65". If it cannot be kept aa 
low as this by other means, a slight shade mav be 
used during the hottest part of the day. Allow 
the house to cool down to 55" to 00" before closing 
time. Keep the roots uniformly moist. After this 
stage is reached the young growtha will need atten- 
tion. Cordon -trained trees will need little except the 
stopping of side-shoots at the third or fourth leaf, 
allowing the leaders to grow unstopped until the 
trellis is covered. In the case of fan-trained trees 
lay in young wood where necessary to himish the 
tree, and stop all other shoots so as to induce the 
formation of fruit-buds. With the development of 
the foliage., grubs generally put in an appearance, 
and the trees must be hand*picked to set no of them. 
A syringing given twice a day will refiesh the trees, 
and assist in keeping them cool. 

Peaches and Nectarines, — In the earliest house 
stoning will now be complete, making it safe to 
carry out the final thinning. In doing this, 
select those fruits as much as possible which 
turn their apex to the li^ht ; these usually finishing 
most satisfactorily, and give the least trouble in 
exposing them to the sun later on. After the 
stoning, a rise in the degree of warmth may be 
allowed, viz., 65" at night and 70" to 75" by day ; 
and let the house be closed early in the after- 
noon, the temperature with sunheat being 
allowed to rise to 85* to 00" during the remainder 
of the day. Trees growing fast will require fre- 
quent attention in stopping and traimng, care 
being directed to the pinohinff-out of the pointa 
of the strong, sappy shoots, wnich interfere with 
the equal distribution of the sap ; and sometimes 
these shoots may be entirely removed. The 
growing shoots which will be the bearing-shoots 
of next year, should be early tied to the trdlis, 
affording them full exposure to the aun sojas to get 
them ripened thoroughly. The strain* on the 
energies of a tree during the formation of the 
seed is great, and shoum be met by affording 
liquid-manure frequently ; and if the border is in 
good condition, a good application of water once 
a week will not be excessive now the trees are 
in full growth. 

Later houses, — In these houses work is daily on 
the increase, the chief of which are disbudding the 
shoots and the thinning of the fruit. Disbudding 
should be performed by degrees, leaving in every 
case a shoot at tbe base of the bearing one, and 
on the upper side by preference. Young trees 
that have not quite covered the trellis should be 
disbudded bo as to leave shoots 18 inches apart on 
the main branches, and in a manner similar to that 
pursued with old trees oi the lower part of the 
trellis already furnished with bearing wood. The 
thinning of the fruits may be carri^ out as soon 
as the petals dron, allowing at least double or treble 
the number of fruit required for making a f uU crop 



In the Peach-houses ffreen-fly should never be 
permitted to gain a footing, and vigorous syringing 
twice a day will be necessary to keep red-spider in 
check. 

Melons,— Dtaly attention must be given to 
impregnating the fiowers, and stopping all fruit- 
bearing nowths at one joint beyond the fruit. 
Alwa3rs allow a few more fruits to remain than will 
be required for a crop, and those iinally selected 
should be those found at the extreme top, rather than 
the lower, pitfts of the plants, the rush of sap beins 
greatest to those parts, causes the fruit to sweU 
and finish properly. During the setting of the 
blooms, a dried state of the atmosphere and the 
soil favours the process. Three or at the moat four 
fruits each will suffice for plants standing 18 inches 
apart. When the setting is safely past, a more 
Uberal treatment should be applied, and the planta 
should not lack water at the roots before ripeaing 
begins. liquid-mannre should be freely applied, 
auda gentle syringine afforded when the house la 
closed, excepting in dull weather when it may^be 
omitted. Keep up a temperature of 70" to 75" at 
ni^t, and 10" nigher by day. Close early on the 
afternoon of sunny days, and ventilate cautiously 
when cold winds prevail, and the weather ia> 
changeable. 

Strawberries. —Where a continuoua supply of 
fruit is desired, a system of forwarding the nlanta 
must be maintained. At this season, cold nrames 
and pans may be utilised for starting the planta, 
a transfermce to wanner quarters taking place 
when the earlier foroed planta are removed 
from those. Wherever placed, the plants should 
not lack water at the root, and all plants still 
plunged in frames should be kept moist. Plant» 
in fruit standing upon shelves, and fully exposed 
to the sun and air, should on no account 
suffer from dryness at the root for water, drynesa 
under such conditions rendering the fruit hard and 
seedy. Thin the fruits on succession plants ; and 
after this date thinning may be carried out on the 
flowers. Ventilate with care whilst cold winds 
are blowing, or mildew may appear on the leavea 
and f ruita. An occasional syringing with a mildew 
specific, when the fruit is, swelling, will help ta 
keep it clear during the ripening period. 



Departure of Lady Roberts. — On the 
oocasion of the departure of Lady Robebts, the 
Duchess of Teck, and other notabilities for the 
Cape on St. Patrick's Day, the floral decorationa 
for the DunoUar Castle were entrusted to T. A> 
Dickson & Co., Court Florists, Covent Garden. 
Lady Roberts* deck -saloon was decorated with 
pink Roses and Lily of the Valley ; the walls were 
draped with Myrsiphyllum and Shamrock, and in 
one comer was a large Irish harp of Shamrock and 
green Orchids. The Duchess of Teck's boudoir 
was arranged with MyrsiphyllumandCattleyas ; two- 
large floral Union Jadss were hung on the walls, and 
bouquets of Duchess of Teck Rosea were placed on 
the tables. The brass rails, pillars, and mirrors around 
the muaio-room were festooned with Smilax, Sham- 
rock, and pink and crimson Roses, and a large 
floral Union Jack hung over the dining-saloon. 
Lady Roberts' and the Hon. Misses Roberts' 
cabins were decorated with Shamrock and Parma 
Violets, pink Roses, and Lily of the Valley. On 
each side of the port in the Duchess of Teok's cabin 
hung medallions of the Union Jack surrounded 
with Shamrock, the port being decorated with 
Shamrock and Parma Violets. The whole of the 
ship's company were provided with Shamrock to 
wear in honour of Lady Roberts, whose birthday 
occurs on St. Patrick^s Day. 

"The CHEMIST'S Assistant."— Few in like 

position have more need of assistance than the 
chemist's assistants. They have long, sometimes 
very long, hours of work ; more is expected from 
them both in ability, knowledge, and in outward 
show than is the case with most other trades, and 
most of them aim to be members of the Pharma- 
oeutical Society, which entails a course of study. A 
journal with the above title has been started to 
further their interests, and we wish it all suooeas. 
It is published at 19, Thavies Inn, E.C. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 



ADVERTISEMENTS should be Mnt to tho PUBLISHER 

Letters for Publication, om wXl a» tptetmma tmd ptonCi M 

naming, thouid U addruud to l&« EDITOR; 41, Walllnc. 
ton Strost, Covsnt Qardsn, London. C o mm u ni o at iom 
MomM h* w Bi n si i o» OKs sms omlt of tbs pafbb, 
•Mt OM tairlif in fh€ weA tu po$9(bU, and dirfy tigntd hff 
Aiwriitr. lfdeHnd,thMiiff%a»imwmwdUpr(mUdt1mt 
iBtptaiaguaratUuiJgoodJkUh, 

TK*SdUordo«$notvnd§rkJutopttiifibrawye9ntriXnMoni, 
or to ntum wnm$id eomwwnicaHont or ithutmtionit imlMf 
fty fpMioZ orran^MMnl. 

iNustmtions.— nU EdUor witt thMikMlf rootim and kUei 
pholografh$ or drawings, mtUtOOo /br fwprodmeHon, <J 
gardom, or of rtmarkabU planti, fhwors, trm, do,; hut 
U oammot U respontOle for Ion or injury. 



.— CorraqNmdMilf mndimg nmmfoip tn Aouid U 
emrtfui to mark tk$para§rarkiikiM with ih» Editor torn. 



APPOINTMENTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 



/Hoyml Hortiooltoral Societ j's Com* 
I mitt«e8, Heeling. 
TUESDAY, April 10-! ^g^ri^^^^ BotanioSociety't 

I Manchester Orchid Society, Meot- 
V Ing. 

f Royal Botanic Society's Exhibition, 

WEDNlBDAY.A,«aU 4,B^,JSe^J^l 8ocl.ty of 

I Ireland, Exhibition. 

8ALE& 

MONDAY. April 0.— Roaas, LlUes, Spirseas, Gladioli, and 
other BulbB, at Protheroe k Morris' Rooms. 

TUESDAY, April 10. -Established Oitshida, at Protheroe & 
Morris Rooms. 

WEMOBDAY, April ll.-Great Pale of LUles, Palm Seeds. 

■S^r^F^S?* Greenhouse Plants, Ac, at Prothert)e & 
Morris Rooms. 



AvsRAos TncpiRATURc for the ensuing week, deduced ftom 

Obaenrationa of Porty-three Teara, at Ohiswick.— fey*. 
Actual Tdcpbratubcs :— 

LofmoK.^AprU 4 (6 p.m.) : Max. 56» ; IQn. 87«. 
Provwces.— JjjTiZ 4 (6 P.M.): Max. 50», Greenwich; 
Mln.. 88% ShetUnd. 



This is another of the very 
*'^t^dl!f °^ uwful hand-Usts for which we 
Dicotyledons." ^^e to thank the authorities of 
the Royal Gardens, Kew. It 
may be said to be a list of stove and greenhouse 
plants, with the exception of Orchids and other 
monocotyledons which hare already been dealt 
with. The present list contains 5000 species, 
whilst Aiton's Hartm KewensU (1789) com- 
prised only 1000, and the second edition 2500. 
The list is in alphabetical order; each genus 
is referred to its natural order, and to each 
species is added the name of its author, and an 
indication of the country of which it is a native. 
In some cases reference is made to illustrations 
that have been published. To this technical 
enumeration, which is only serviceable for 
reference, is prefixed a very interesting and 
readable preface from the pen of the Director, 
Sir William Thibelton-Dyek. 

This preface comprises general remarks on 
the introduction and cultivation of such groups 
as Australian plants, Cape plants, Himalayan 
Rhododendrons, Begonias, Succulents, Stove 
plants, Insectivorous plants, and Aquatics. 

On comparing the old lists with the present 
one, it will be seen that in the case of some 
genera the numbers of cultivated representa- 
tives has diminished. Some of these plants 
are intolerant of cultivation, and even did 
better in the old-fashioned fiued-houses than in 
those of more modem construction. Some of 
these are not easy to replace now, as the areas 
whence seeds and plants were then obtained are 
now devoted to agricultural purposes, and the 
native vegetation has been driven out. 

Details are given as to the collectors by whose 
zeal and enterprise the plants were introduced. 
Particulars are also given of the difierent houses 



which have from time to time been assigned to 
the cultivation of particular groups, and in this 
way the elements of a complete history of the 
structures at Kew are provided. To those who 
have long been familiar with the gardens, this 
historical sketch is very interesting, and recalls 
old scenes which, amid the many changes that 
have taken place, might be fcnrgotten. It may be 
interesting to note that Cape Heaths, and 
many representatives of the dry South African 
flora, may now be seen in No. vil, which forms 
part of the T-range. 

The temperate-house, the extreme length 
of which is 628 feet, by 161 feet in width, 
covers an acre and three-eighths, being three 
times bigger than the conservatory at Xlhats- 
worth. It is divided into a centre, two octo- 
gons, and two wings. In the centre block New 
Zealand and Australian plants predominate. 
The south wing is devoted largely to Mexican 
plants, and to plants which require a warmer 
temperature than the central part of the build- 
ing allows of. In this wing the plants are 
planted out, and the growth has been most 
satisfactory. The Himalayan Rhododendrons 
occupy the north wing which is unheated, and 
here they are associated with Camellias, Bam- 
boos, and other Indo-Chinese plants. Many 
specimens were presented by Mr. Shilson of 
Tremough, whose father was one of the first to 
avail himself of the opportunities afforded by 
the introduction of these plants by Sir Joseph 
Hooker. The Southern octagon is devoted to 
Orange trees in tubs, the northern to bays and 
Chrysanthemums in their season. 

Begonias are well represented in the T-range. 
Succulents occupy the long Succulent-house, 
No. v., which is 200 feet long, 30 feet wide, 
and 15 feet high. It is one of the most 
striking and interesting if not the most beau- 
tiful collections in the garden. Ornamental 
stove plants find a place in the Palm -house in 
No. I., nearest to the great gates by Kew- green, 
and parallel with section ix. of the T- range, 
is the new Nepenthes-house, 70 feet by 12 
by 9i feet, where the plants are evidently 
'' at home." Aquatics are provided for in the 
Victoria-house, and in No. xv. near the Palm- 
house, and in a pond near the Pinetum, the 
water of which is heated with condensed water 
from the steam engines at the waterworks. 

Kew has taken a great share in the culture 
and distribution of ''economic plants/' and 
has thus amply justified its existence by the 
benefits it has conferred on humanity. Repre- 
sentatives of these plants may be seen in 
Nos. XI. and xu. of the new T-range, as well 
as being distributed in other houses. The 
brief account of the share Kew has taken in 
the collection and distribution of Cinchona, 
India-rubber, Coffee, and other tropical plants, 
should be consulted, especially by those who 
look on Kew solely as a place of recreation, and 
on botany as simply a study of flowers. 

The hand-lists, to one of which we have now 
alluded, will constitute a complete ''Hortus 
Kewensis," and will bo of the greatest service 
to cultivators. 



Considerable interest was mani- 
c^imens. ^ ©stod A* the last meeting of the 

Royal Horticultural Society in 
the frilled Cyclamens exhibited by the St. 
G^rge*s Nursery Company of Hanwell. The 
comments of the visitors, as we have already 
remarked, were singularly varied, but as a lule 
it may be said that the general public was 
decidedly interested, that the specialists were 
not favourably impressed — but that the students 



and botanists looking to the future were delighted 
at this illustration of evolution which seems full 
of promise. The leaves were as to their margins 
lobed in a threefold degree, the lobes oblong 
obtuse, and the tertiary series or ultimate 
lobules of varying size, and sometimes raised on 
a short stalk as happens so often in Ferns, and 
which suggests the possibility of rapid pro- 
pagation by means of these leaflets. At any 
rate we trust the experim^it will be made by 
laying the leaves on the surface of damp soil in 
a propagating-case or beneath a bell-glass. 

A race or strain with fringed petals known as 
the Papilio race, has been known for some few 
years, it having been put into commerce by 
Mr. Langhe of Brussels. Naturally when the 
plants with the frilled leaves were exhibited a 
few days ago — it was assumed that they had 
originated from the Papilio strain, or, at any 
rate, from a race which presented flowers 
with similar cut edges to the petals, and this 
assumption was farther strengthened by the 
fact that in the plants exhibited by the 
St. George's Company, both flowers and leaves 
were frilled. Nevertheless we were assured 
that the frilled-leaved varieties originated from 
plants with an unbroken edge to the petals. 
The peculiarity having been observed, was 
fostered by care and rigid selection, so that after 
an inten*al of about eight years the plants 
assumed the appearance of those which were 
exhibited at the last meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society. 

In general it is the business of a shoot to 
branch, whilst the leaf, particularly of Cycla- 
men, shows no such tendency. Now, here 
we are met with questions which at present we 
cannot solve. Why — all of a sudden, does a 
plant sport in this way ? it cannot be from the 
action of the environment, for the plants are all 
grown under the same conditions, and only 
some of them present these changes. If it is 
done to secure a greater area of surface for 
respiratory or transpiratory purposes, how is it 
that the other plants do not manifest a similar 
tendency ? These are questions which we 
cannot answer. The tendency of the leaf to 
branch is not very uncommon. The Fern- 
leaved Chinese Primrose is one illustration. 
Curled Parsley no doubt originated in this way, 
and has been preserved by repeated selection, 
so have Borecoles and Kails. Ferns are 
notorious for repeated subdivision of their 
fronds, whilst one of the most remarkable 
instances of the kind occurs in Anemone 
japonica. In the Tomato also we have seen 
parallel instances. Another point which should 
not be lost sight of is, that Cyclamen latifolium 
(commonly but erroneously called persicum) is 
a pure species which has not hitherto been 
successfully crossed with any other species. 
The great range of variation it exhibits takes 
place in a thoroughbred plant, not in one 
that is a mule or mongrel. It would be 
interesting to ascertain whether the amount 
and the range of variation in hybrids or cross 
breds, are, as they might be expected to be, 
greater than they are in pure species. Primula 
prsenitens (sinensis) is a case where immense 
variation occurs within the limits of an 
uncrossed species, and the Chrysanthemums 
afford other illustrations. 

The St. George's Nursery Company has 
achieved a well earned repute, for the excel- 
lence of their strain — the size of the flowers, 
their regular form, and the purity of their 
colour. Now they are exhibiting a com« 
paratively new break, and we await with 
interest its fiu*ther development. 



THE OABDENEBS' CHRONICLE. 



Royal Horticultural Society.— At the 
next moatiiig of ths Committew of tbi* Bodatj, to 
be held on TnawUy next, April 10, is tha Drill 
Hall, We«tniiiist«r, •[moi^ prizei will be oDerad 
for Daflodili (lee R. B. S. Book qf ATrangemeiUt, 
p. £8). At 3 o'clock ■ lecture on " Some of the 
PUnU Exbibited " will be given by the Ber. Prof. 
G. HsRSLOw, H.A. 

National Rose Society.~a meetine of the 
OenenI pnrpcMi Committee will be held at the 
Kooma of the Hortionltnnd Clnb, Hotel Windaor, 
Viotorik Street, Weetmiuitar, on Tnaediy, the 



fine tree* of the Muno apedee atill remmin, but they 
have etidently paoed their prime, and aooner or 
later will experienoe the ume fate h the one now 
laid low. We are not aware whether there ii any 
record of the pUntiiig of theee trees, whiob look to 
hare as age of between two and three hnndrcd 
yean. 

AORICULTVRAL BULLETINS.— Among the oom- 
mnnicationi that have lately reached na, we notice 
■ome niefol leaflet* for gardeners and trait-grower* 
inned from the New Zealand Department of Agri- 
onltore. Of theae No. 33 dealt with " Vermooeii 



Spot oauaed by Fnogi or Bacteria ! 5, A Fnnrinm 
Leaf-spot of Caraationa ; 6, Chetominm ooDtortom 
on Barley Seedlinga ; " by F. C. Stewart. 

The " Gardeners' Chronicle," Ltd.— We 
find it reqoiaite to reiterate that the Oardattrf 
Ohromdt, Ltd., i* a private oompaoy, and ia 
wholly independent of any trade intereet whaterer. 

Dr. WliaON.- The Univtnity Conrt of St. 
Andrew*! hai elected this gentleman to Leotnm in 
Agricultnre and Rural Economy in the Unirern^. 

Mr. William Fawcett, Director of PabUo 
QardcDi and Plantations, Jamaica, has been nomi- 
nated a member of the Legialatire Conndl of that 
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10th inat, at 3 P.M., to ooniider the list of the 
judges at the Ciyatal Palace ihow, and transact 
other boainaaa. A meeting of the Committee will 
be held at 3 p.h. for the oonaideration of the 
Ctyatal Palace sohednle, honoraiy local leoretariei, 
and other matters. H. HoNYWoon d'Ouhrain, 
Bdwakd Hawlbv, Hon. Seeretariea. 

The Cedar of LesANON at Qunnersbury. 
— We greatly regret to hear that one of the finest 
Cedars in Guonerabury Park waa wreaked by a 
recent snowstorm. The trunk of the tree waa 
rotten, and fell over into the pood. It waa one of 
the featnrea at Ounnersbnry, and will be much 
misted by those familiar with the place. Other 



of Lemon and other Citoua Trees," and is written 
by T. W. KiKK, F.L.S., Qovsminent biologist. 
The same authority alto baa oontribnted leaflet 
No. 34, trsatioig of "Two Fnngna Diseases of 
Qoosebeny {Septoria nbes and Minroaphcnia groa- 
solaria)." Prom the New York Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Geneva, we have received : — 
BnHetin, No lfl2, "Leaf -scorch of the Sugar- 
Beet. Cheny, CanMower, and Maple," by F. Q 
Stbwabt; Bulletin No. 163, "The New York 
Apple-tree Canker," by Wax dell Padimmk; and 
BollflUn No. 104, "Notes on various Plant 
Diseaaet: l,ABaoterialRotof Onions; 'i. Powdery 
Mildew on Fiald.grown Cucumbers ; 3, Dodder on 
Cncumben under Glass ; 4, Is the Baldwin Fmit 



Water-lilies at Gunnersbury.- Mr. Hud- 
SOK has oonstracted In the open air a long, narrow, 
cemented tank, fitted with a flow and retain pipe, 
and oovered with hinged lights. The tank ia filled 
with water, in which are plunged nnmerons tnbs 
ooDt^ning a aelaotion of the beat Water-Lilies. As 
the season advanoea the li^ts will be removed, 
bnt a little heat will still be afforded in order to 
bring tiie flowers into bloom early. 

Indian Corn.— A Japanese oorrespondent of 
Nabtrt says that in a Japanese Bofyclopndia, pub- 
lished abont 1666, there is a woodcut of this plant 
(Zea Maya). Ha exiatenoe in Cbiaa waa notioed 
by Ubhdosa in 1GS5, aooording to BRmcaKBiDBK 
IBitlory o/ Ettropean BoloKieal Ditcottriti, p. 10). 
BRBTSCBHamKB, also at p. 18, cite* Kxhpvbb, 
thon^ that botaniat ia stated in the note imJFa(wr« 
n«t to have mentioned the plant. 

The Duke of Connauomt and Shamrock. 
— On his way to the railway tetmiuoa, Cork, on 
Thunday afternoon, March 29, rebtee the Cork 
Daiiy Herald, His Boyat Higbnesa the Duke of 
CoNNADOBT called at the astabliabment oE Mr. 
W. B. Eabtlakd, in Patrick Street, and aaked to 
•ee Mr. Habtluid. In the course of the oonver- 
aationthat followed. His Boyal Highness expreaaed 
his appreciation of the gift which Mr. Habti.aitd 
recently made of Shanuock-ieed to be bcwd on the 
gravea of the Iriah soldieia who have fallen in the 
The Duke further expreaeed the great 
> it gare bim to have an oppoitonitj of 
J Mi. Haxtlahd's veiy thoughtful sug- 
gestion into e&eot, and said that no one admired 
the heroism of the Irish soldioa more than he 
did. The Tint to Mr. Hahtlakd's was entirely 
unexpected. 

The FEfn-iuSATiON of Plants.- Theo- 
FHH&aTua and f liht, among the anoienta, were 
awaie that the fmita of the Date Palm are not 
pmdooed till the pollen from the male flowers is 
ehsken over the female blnssnmi Other oases of 
the kind were known, a* ia evidenced by the fol- 
lowing quotation from Parkivbon's Thtatnu^ 
(1640, p. 1649), referring to Carica Papaya: — 
" Mamoera maa «t femina, the male Dugge tree 
. . . The male bearelh no blosaomea but fmit like 
anto a small Pompion. . , . The propartie of these 
trees it said to be that nnlesse the male kinde bee 
planted to grow near the female it will bear no fruit 
at all ; of which nature a kinde of Dat»-tree ia said 
to be also." Passihmiic probably got his infos, 
nation from CLuaitrs, bnt that he had no clear 
notions on the sobject it shown by bis ststing that 
the male beareth a Pumpkin-like fruit, and that 
the male Date-tree is the one to prodnoa fmit. 
Tbongb there had been more or lea* planaibto 
gueases before, CAHERAXica waa the first (1691 — 
1694) to prove that " no seed oapable of germinatiDn 
could be formed without the oo-operaftion of the 
pollen" (Saos'h flutory q/' botany, Engliahedition, 
1870, p. 38S). This was about flfty year* aftar 
Pabkinson's time. 

Selaqinellas that are Serviceable for 
Bouquet- MAKiNa etc.— Certain apedes «f 
Selaginellaa possessing long-etalked fronds, are aa 
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well adapted for use in the finer kinds of bouquet 
work as the Adiantums. These are S. er3rihropu8 
major, S. amoena, a yariety of S. canlesoenfl, native 
of Japan and China, S. bellula = S. ineeqoilifolia 
perelegans ; S. Lobbi, a Boroean species with 
half-climbing stems from 1 — 1 20 metre in length. 
Betides these there are S. dichroas, S. Vogeli, and 
the rare S. Viotoriffi. This last was discovered in 
Borneo in 1879, and prodnoea fronds of 1-^1*20 
metre in length, and a breadth of \ their length. 
Berr Ho/gOrtner Bayer, at a meeting of the K, K. 
Oartenhau Oe^eUachaft in Vienna, Feb, 12, 1900. 

Propaqation of Misleto. — M. Laurent 
mentions a very easy way of propagating this 
plant. Take some small branches from the tree 
(Willow by preference), and which are infected by 
the parasite ; treat these branohes aa cutting*, et 
voild, M. Laurrht's pi^per is in the BuUetin de la 
SoeiiU Royaie de Botanique de Belgiqw, t. xzxviii, 
p. 226. 

LIVI8T0NA AUSTRALia^A specimen of this 
Palm, 15 metres in height, and bearing a crown of 
more than 100 leaves, is now, says the Bevue de 
VHorticuUure Beige, in flower in the winter garden 
of Connt Krrchovr de Drnterohem, at Ghent. 
It was transplanted in 1808, and placed in a larger 
tab. During these operations the roots were 
injured, and a check given to the growth of the 
plant, aa was manifested by the appearance of 
some ten imperfectly • developed leaves, which 
tpeedily became yellow. 

Apples from the Antipodes.— Advices ar^ 

to hand as to the sailing of two more ships from 
Australia laden with Apples: one, the Omfta, with 
7000 oases; tiie other, the India^ with 16,500 
cases. Added to cargoes already reported, these 
bring up the number of cases consigned to 80,100. 

Fruit from the Cape.— The Union and Castle 
R» M. S. Cos. send us particulars respecting the 
two last arrivals of fruit from the Cape, and from 
these it appears that we received 3409 boxes of 
Grapes, 382 of Plums, 300 of Pears, 31 of Peaches, 
of Apples 87, of Figs 6, and 1 box of Quinces. 
Respecting the Grapes, we are told that most 
arrived in a very bad condition, due to the fruit 
having been gathered in wet weather, and great 
waimth in closed railway waggons ; poor prices 
were the resnlt. Plums were good, and the fruit 
sold fairly welL Pears, though small, were good, 
and sold well. The Peaehes went at high prices) 
being all-round good fruit. Of Apples, we learn 
these were the first consignments reoeiveid from the 
colony — fair sized fruit, of poor appearance, coarse 
and rough in flavour, with but little juiciness ; the 
cultivation of this fruit evidently needs improving, 
or they will have no chance with those from 
Tasmania now on the market. Figs arrived in a 
worthless condition, and it is doubtful if the 
shippers have hit upon the right variety. 

The Surveyors' Institution.— The country 

meeting of the Institution, 1900, will be held, by 
kind permission of the Lord Mayor and Corpora- 
tion of Leeds, in the Council Chamber of the Town 
Hall, Leeds, on Wednesday, April 25, at 11 a.m., 
when the following pai>ers will be read and dis- 
cussed:— 1, *< Leeds, its past and present,*' by Mr. 
John Hepprr (Fellow) ; 2, *' Nuisances and 
Noxious Trades.*' by Mr. Arnold Statham (Asso- 
ciate); 3, '* Covered Sheds for Farmyard Pur- 
poses," by A. T. Walmklet (Fellow); 4, 
Adjourned Discussion on the paper read by Mr. 
J. H. Si^Bix (Professional Associate), at the last 
meeting, entitled, ** The Incidence of Imperial and 
Local Taxation on Rateable Property." The mem- 
bers will dine together at the Hdtel M^tropole, 
King Street, Leeds, on the evening of April 25, 
at 6.30 for 7 p.m. Dinner tickets (one guinea each, 
including wine) can be obtained from Mr. C. H. 
GOTT, 8, Charles Street, Bradford. The following 
day will be devoted to excursions to (1) places of 
nterest [in Leeds and its vicinity ; (2) Bramham 



Park »nd Temple Newsam ; (3) York ; (4) Sheffield. 
Members who intend to take part in the Leeds 
visit are particularly requested to return to the 
Secretary of the Institution, as soon as possible, 
the fly-leaf to the circular already issued. The 
Institution will be dosed from Thursday evening, 
April 12, to Wednesday morning, April 18. 

The Auricula and its culture cannot be said 
to be on the down grade, for a Midland section of 
the National AuriciUa Society has been formed, and 
the first annual exhibition will be held on Wednes- 
day, April 25, at the Edgbaston Botanical Gardens, 
in conjunction with the Exhibition of the Midland 
Daffodil Society. The Southern Section of the 
Society will hold its annual exhibition the day 
previous, on the 24th, at the Drill Hall, West- 
minster ; and so if any growers come south from the 
Midlands, they will be s^le to exhibit their plants at 
Edgbaston the next day. Manoheater will no 
doubt have an exhibition, probably on the 28th, or 
it may be early in May. Three exhibitions in one 
week, supposing the Manchester show takes place 
on April 28, would establish a record ; still, as 
Auricula plants are portable, and can be brought 
from a long distance turned out of their pots, and 
the roots bound up carefully in moss, the same 
individuals will probably be staged at all three 
exhibitions. 



SOME MARCH FLOWERS IN 

SOUTH DEVON. 

In spite of the month of March being visited 
with frosts of unusual severity for that season of 
the year in the south-west, which has considerably 
delayed the expansion of the blossoms of early 
spring, gardens have been bright with the hues of 
many lovely flowers. Anemone blanda has been in 
bloom since early . in the year, its later sister, 
A. apennina, opening its first blooms towards the 
middle of the month, at which time the vivid 
colouring of A. fulgens created spots of surpassing 
brilliance during the sunny hours. In some gar- 
dens this Anemone is practically a perennial, 
remaining in vigorous health for ten years or more 
when undisturbed ; in other less fortunate cases, 
however, annual lifting is necessary if deterioration 
is to be prevented. The Chionodoxas have pro- 
vided sheets of blue, C. Alleni and 0. gigantea 
exhibiting a decided increase in size after being in 
the ground a couple of seasons. Clematis calydna, 
for some weeks past, has been smothered in its 
ivory-white blooms, spotted in the interior with 
purple ; andColchicum Decaisneanum has flowered. 
Erica camea is still bright, and tall bushes of 
E. oodonodes, self-sown seedlings, now 7 feet in 
height, are thickly hung with countless minute 
white bells. The little Gagea Intea is bearing its 
yellow star-flowers; and the charming lonop- 
sidium acaule, which has been in flower since 
January, is a sheet of lavender-white. This pretty 
little annual reproduces itself yearly from seed in 
many gardens, spreading rapidly, and never need- 
ing renewing. Iris alata has been flowering from 
early in the year up to the present date ; and 
I. reticulata, and its larger and finer form, I. r. 
major, were at the zenith of their beauty in the 
early days of the month. 

Of the Muscaris, M. azureum is the most 
beautiful in colouring, but M. moschatum 
stands unrivalled— indeed, there are few flowers, 
either of the open air or the hot-house, that emit 
such a luscious perfume as this sober-tinted flower. 
Nuttallia cerasiformis, one of our earliest flowering 
shrubs, is profusely strung with pendent, white 
bloomed racemes ; and Polygala chamsebuxus, with 
its more handsome variety, P. c. purpurea, are 
spresding tufts of flower. The little known Romu- 
lea pylia, with its white Crocas-like blossoms, 
centred with bright yellow, has presented a deli- 
cate picture, flowering freely, and proving quite 
hardy in the south-west. Scilla bifolia and S. 
peruviana, both blue and white, are in flower; 
and the Satin Flower, Sisyrinchium grandiflorum 



with its chaste, white form, has been in bloom ; a» 
has Stembeigia colchioa, and the lovely ChiHaa 
Crocus (Teoophylea cyanocrocus), whose blue 
flowers rival the Gentian in their tint. In a oertaii> 
sloping meadow thousands of Lent Lilies are in full 
blossom amid the White Violets which spangle th» 
short sward. Many of these Lent Lilies are double, 
and a few years since some bulbs prodnoing double 
blooms were sent to a widely -known amateur for 
trial in his garden, where they reverted to the 
single type, but upon their being sent back to their 
original home they in a few seasons again assumed, 
the double form. 8. W. F. 



NOTES FROM GLASNEVIN. 

Thxsk gardens, under the charge of Mr. F. W. 
Moore, V.M.H., are a never-failing souroe of inte- 
rest. To Ireland they stand in the same relation 
as Kew Gardens do to England, and from Dublin 
they are more easily accessible even than is Kew to 
London. The location is an admirable one, and 
there being greater undulation in the ground than 
often in ^e same amount of space, the effect is 
most picturesque. The glass structures are not 
crowded together, yet are sufficiently near to eacb 
other for convenience in working. 

The Palm-house oontains many fine and rare 
specimens. Of Phoenix humiHs there is a large, 
healthy pUnt, and it is a pity this Palm is still so- 
scarce; Cyphokentia Lindeni is another notable 
plant ; so also is the true Pbcenix sylvestris. Other 
good specimens include Areca paniculata, Ceroxy- 
Ion andicola (the Wax Palm), and Oreodoxa edulis, 
with its tall, slender stem, and plume-like foliage. 
Associated with the Palms are Bambusa vulgaris, 
towering aloft in its luxuriance, and such Iwge- 
growing Ferns as Marattia alata, and Angiopterie 
evecta, whilst Anthurium acaule was represented 
by a fine specimen. The Tree Ferns to a great 
extent are cultivated by themselves in a lofty house. 
There are well-known, and some rare specimens* 
many of which are possessed of great length of 
stem, being crowned with fine heads of fronds. 
They are not overcrowded, and produce a veiy tine 
effect. 

The Orchids. 

Glasnevin is noted for its Orchids, from the 
tiniest botanical curiosity to the largest and most 
showy kinds. The collection in respect to some 
spedes is unique. The collection is particularly 
good in species of Maedevallia, notably the small- 
growing section of this genus. I specially noticed 
some fine pans full of Pleione Wallichiana, P. 
lagenaria, and P. maculata ; these, and several 
fine forms of Cattleya labiata make a fine display. 
Of Vanda Lowi (Renantbera Lowi), there is a very 
fine specimen bearing six spikes of flowers, the 
longest spikes being fully 6 feet or more in length ; 
a betterj example of this wonderful Orchid it haa 
never been my pleasure to see. Oth^r Vandas are 
also well managed; and so too are the Saooola- 
biums and Aerides. Kenanthera matutina waa 
also noted. Cymbidium giganteum, a veritable 
giant amongst Orchids, has a congenial home 
amongst the Palms, but I forgot to enquire of Mr. 
Moore if he succeeds in flowering this species. 
Both Cymbidium grandiflorum and C. Tracyanuia 
were thriving weU. The comparatively rare 
Coelogyne Yeitchi, also noticed, is a bcAUtihd 
object when in flower, having pendent spikes of 
pure white blossoms. The Swan Orchid, Cycnochea 
chlorochilon, Ccelogyne ocellata Tnn-Hmft^ c. Mas- 
sangeana, and Selenipedium Lindleyanum, are 
all noteworthy too. Laelia Perrini is represented 
by an excellent variety then in flower. 

It was a most agreeable surprise to see sncb 
splendid examples of Ancectochili in rude healtlv 
and vigour. 

Stove and Grkenhousb Plants, 

Reverting to Ferns, it was a pleasure to see good 
examples of Gleichenias, and these are splendidly 
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, 1 »t GluDsvin. Id a north boiue the 
TodtM knd other Filmy Perns ire qait« M home ; 
-one apMiiaUj notable plant being Todea Moorei of 
a diatiDct ihade of green ; it ia from Lord Howe'a 
laland. Amonggt stove and greenhooae foliage 
pUuta ar« Mveral very rare species and varietie* ; 
•nch, for iostanoe, ai Maranta Binoti, which U a 
marked improvement npon M. nebrina ; another ia 
Hannta taaoiata, a beautiful dwarf specie! of 
<omp«ct habit, having pale grmn leavea with broad 
bauds of silver. Alocaais Johnstoni, by reason of 
iU spinea is very unlike most of the gSDiu. Ne- 
penthea are very ancceaafally grown, such for 
inatance ae N. Vsitchi, and the Glasnevin var. of 
V. (Urtillatoria. PanUinia argentea, a silvery form 



Orr-OF-DooB Featukis. 
In the gronnda every poisibte advantage is taken 
of a stream of water that flows through them, 
to establish the newer and best of the hardy 
Nymph^as in qniet pools. These are thriving 
well, and must be a tine sight during the seasutt 
when viewed from the higher ground. Many 
suitable spots along the banks aod in nooks are 
adorned by Gnoneras and other water-aide plants, 
such aa Bunboos. B. palmata is quite at home, as is 
AruBdinaria spathidora, which is not seen so fre- 
quently. CoDifen thrive remarkably well, espeeially 
the varieties of Cupreasus Lawsoniana, C. L. aurea 
is very bright, and C. L. intertexta, of graceful 
habit, was striking. Hollies were bearing immense 



spots are not visible iu the photo (Sg. 71), nor are 
they mentioned iu the description given io the 
Botany of Caii/oraia, by Senna Wataon, toL iL 
(1S80), p. 187. The leaves measure from I to 
2 feet in length, and 3 to 10 inches in breadth. 
The peduncle is very stout, shorter than the leaves 
(6 to 12 iuchee), and bears a spathe with a broad, 
acute blade, and a spadii 3 to 4 inches long, re- 
sembling the Sknnk Cabbage, Symplooarpusfcetidus, 
of the Eastern States. It is dearly a noble.looking 
plant, suitable for growing in boggy places in 
the wild garden or rookery, and at it is 
found in Sitka and Kamtschatka, as well as in 
northern California, there is no doubt a* to ita 
hardihood. 



rUM I'AMTSCHATCESSE— 



«f P. thaliotrifolia, is striking. A distiaot Pan- 
'danns WMobsarvod, viz., P. amaryllidifolius. Aa 
« flowering plant of most distinct character for the 
atora dniing the wint«r seaaon, Diohorixandra 
Ikytsiflota may be mentioned. In the aame 
■category too is Abntilon Cloche d'Argent, one of 
the rery beat of all tbe white varietiea. The 
faiaaita, Cnsouta chioentis (the White I>add«r)«a* 
pointed out by Mr. Moore, thriving upon one of 
tbe strong-growing, sweet-aeeuted Felargoninmi. 

In the aquatic-house the Nymphnas were resting, 
bat in their eeuon the beat of the tender species 
may be eeen there ; where also are grown Limno- 
-ohuis Plnmieri, a handsome yellow flowered 
«quatia from tropical America ; Thalia dealbata, 
which ia worth a trial outeide in deep water ; like. 
wiseMyriophyllumproterpinaooides, sverygraoeful 
plant, and most distinct in character. Costua 
igoeoi may be deacribed aa a semi-aquatio, and ia 
extremely ahovy. 



crops of berries. Ilex platyphylla in particular was 
diatinot, with Its broad buwel-like foliage, the 
ahoota being atudded all over with Urge-sized 
berries. Another fine variety was noted in I. 
camellistolia. In all thing* pertaining to the 
gardens at Glaanavin, Mr. Hoore ia an enthasiaat, 
and it would be difficult to say in which of the 
many and diversiSed treasures under bis care he 
takes the greatest ddight. J. Hvdxm. 



LYSICHITUM CAMTSCHATCENSE. 

For the opportunity of figoring this remarkable 
Aroid aa it grows in its native awampa, we are 
indebted to Mr. Burtt Davy, of Berkeley, Californ ia. 
It is a stemless pUnt, throwing up large oblong- 
lanceolate aeate leavea, from a thick horizootal 
root-stock. Mr. Davy tells us the leaven are Eome- 
times spotted like those of a Dieffeubachia, but tbe 



Cultura l Me mobawda. 

HARDY SHRUBBY PHLOXES. 
The3K ehowy plants may be raised fn»n seed, 
cuttings, or diviaion of the roots. Se«da should b« 
Fown forthwith, in shallow pane, filled with aandy 
aoil, atanding them in a gentle warmth, and 
pricking the aeedliogs otf, when they are large 
enough to handle, at 2 inches apart in boxes, and 
again atanding them in slight warmth. VVhen 
established, remove them to cold flames, and 
gradually harden off prior to planting thorn in the 
open ground. Seeds may be sown at a later data 
in cold frames. Cuttings of choice vaiieties strike 
root easily under hand lighta stood in a shelter«d 
position. But I prefer tc take them carefully aw^r 
from tho old atools, with a portion of roots if 
possible, and plant them in boxes, staodbg then 
it) a mild heat. They soon make fine planta for 
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the herbaoeoos border if gradually hardened off 
and planted in thd borders in the month of May. 
Phloxes delight in a deeply dug, well enriched soil, 
and in appUoations of liqoid-manare before the 
flowers show. 

Oypsophila panicttlata. 

A graceful perennial, the flowers being very 
acceptable for decorative porposes in a cat state. 
These may be also raised from seed, cuttings, and 
divisions. If seeds be sown at this date in pans, 
and stood in mild heat, they soon germinate. The 
young plants should be pricked out before crowding 
spoils Uiem. Kept growing on in boxes, they may 
be planted in the borders in the month of May. 

Salvia splendens. 

Cuttings taken this month and inserted in a 
sandy soil soon form roots in mild warmth, and the 
young plants should be potted off early, and grown 
on for a few weeks, pinohing out the points to 
encourage buahiness of growth. The plants may 
be either grown in pots or planted out, at a distance 
of 3 feet apart, in an open position. When the 
plant is lifted in September from the open ground 
and potted, it can be had in flower during early 
winter. As is usual with other plants lifted at 
that season, it should be stood in the shade and 
syringed overhead three or more times daily till 
re-established. Eupatoriums require similar treat- 
ment ; the shoots of this plant should be stopped 
about three timee early in the growing season. 

Fkancda ramosa 

is another plant the seeds of which may be sown 
forthwith in shallow pans filled with sandy soil, 
placing these in intermediate warmth, with a sheet 
of glass over each pan, and shade from the sun. 
The seedlings should be pricked off, and when 
larger shifted into small GO's, and placed in an 
intermediate temperature, and later in a cold frame. 
Francoa ramosa may be grown from slips taken 
from plants that have bloomed, striking them 
under a hand-glass. H. Markham^ Wrotkam Park, 
Barnet, 



THE WEATHEE IN WEST HERTS. 

The cold spell still holds. In fact, for nearly 
three weeks only two days and two nights have 
been in the least unseasonably warm, and on eight 
ni^ts the tkennometer exposed on the lawn 
showed from 9* to 15^ of frost The soil tempera- 
tures still continue low, the readings both at 1 foot 
and 2 feet deep being about 2* ixSder than is sea- 
sonable. At the beginning of the past week there 
occurred suflioieatsnow to nearly cover the ground, 
but since then no aoow or rain worth mentioning 
has faUen. During a greater part of the week the 
winds have been very light, and from some 
northeriy or easterly point of the compass. The 
record of bright sun8hine|was the beet we have yet 
had this year, the average daily duration exceed- 
ing six hours. An early Rivers' Peaoh on a south 
wall came first into bkNisom cm the 90th nit. This 
is six days later than its average date for the pro- 
Tious fourteen years, and later than in any of those 
years since 1895. 

Mab€H. 

This was an exceptionally oold, dry, and sunless 
March. There ooourred a week of tolerably warm 
weather in the middle of the month, but otherwise 
the temperature remained low. Owing to the 
lack of sunshine, the days were comparatively 
colder than the nights. Indeed, on no night did 
the exposed thermometer register more than 15* of 
frost, which may be regarded as a decidedly high 
extreme minimum reading for the first spring 
month. Snow fell on seven days, and on one occa- 
sion covered the ground to the depth of 1| inch ; 
but there were only six days with rain. Taking the 
two together the rainfall amounted to little more than 
three-quarters of an inch, which is more than an inch 
in defect of the average for the month ; and with 



three exceptions, the highest fall recorded in 
March during the past forty -four years. The sun 
shone on an average for only about three hours a 
day. There have been in the last fourteen years 
only four other months of March as sunless. The 
wind came from some northerly or easterly point for 
altogether, 390 hours, or sixteen days. Notwith- 
standing the unusual prevalence of north-easterly 
winds, the air in the middle of the day was of 
about seasonable humidity ; and not, as might 
have been expected, unusually dry. 

The Whiter Raw fall. 

With March came to an end, the winter half of 
the present drainage year. It may therefore be of 
some interest if we consider to what extent our 
underground water supply is likely to have 
benefited by the unusually heavy rainfall of that 
season. Here the total measurement exceeded the 
average for the same six months in the previous 
forty years by nearly 3) inches — which is equivalent 
to an excess of sixteen gallons en each square yard 
of surface. In the same forty years there have 
been only nine other instances in which the winter 
half of the year has been as wet. E, M,, Berk- 
hamated, April 4. 



Foreign Correspondence. 



DARWIN TULIPS FOR FORCING. 

The May-flowering Darwin Tulips have hitherto 
not been tried for forcing to any extent. The 
Quinquennial Bulb-show held at Haarlem from 
March 16 to 20, has shown the excellent results 
which may be obtained by forcing these brilliant 
late Tulips, and the glorious display they are 
capable of producing. A group of about fifty 
varieties was shown in low pots or pans, each 
oontaining ten to twelve bulba of the same variety. 
The development of all the blooms in each pot was 
remarkably regular, and they were almost exactly 
as large and bold as in the open ground, at the 
usual flowering period. The boJibs were forced in 
the usual way, almost every pot was faultless, and 
it proved quite easy to get them in bloom before the 
opening of the show, on March 15. It would have 
been possible to get them ready many days earlier 
if wanted. 

The Darwin Tulips are now being generaUy 
appreciated for their dazzling colours and bold 
grouping effect in May, but it may interest the 
readers of this paper that these late Tulips may 
successfully be forced to bloom as early as tie first 
part of March. The photograph, which we shall 
reproduce later on, represents a few of the fifty 
pans with Darwin Tulips, which were, aooording to 
all reports, one of the chief attraotions of the 
HaarlemBulb Show. £. B, KrelagedtSon, ffaarUm. 



Law Notes. 

THE REMOVAL OF PLANTS. 
At the Skipton County Court on Thursday last, 
before His Honour Judge Bompas, Q.C., Sarah 
Cryer, widow, of Silsd en , sued John I'Anson 
Booth, gentleman, also of Silsden, for £1 I6a, Oef., 
damages for certain breakages in a house lately 
tenanted by him, and which was owned by the 
plaintiff, and compensation for tlie remo^ of 
plants from a garden on the premises. HisHonour, 
after hearing the evidence, said it appeared to be 
pretty generally understood that when a tenant 
was leaving a house he could take away flowers 
which he himself had planted in his garden; 
but he (the Judge) had looked up the law cm the 
subject, and had found that the tenant had no 
right to do so. When Roses and other flowers had 
been planted they became a portion of the soil, 
and could not be taken away by the tenanl In the 
case of a market-gardener they could be removed, 
because thoy were part of his trade-stock. He 



would, therefore, give judgmentr for 10«. without 
costs for damages, with respect to the removal of 
the plants ; the other portions of the claim were- 
not entertfldned. 

As Imi-ortant Cahe for Florists. 

Cull and Another v. Great Eastern Raii^ 
WAY CoMPAXV.— This case came on for hearing in 
the Queen's Bench Division of the High Court on 
Thursday last, before Mr. Justice Grantham and » 
special jury, and was an action to recover damagea 
for injury to the plaintiffs' business, consequent 
upon the negligent and wrongful use by the 
defendant company of their line, and for an 
injunction. The defendants denied negligent or 
wrongful user, and pleaded statutory rights for 
what they did. 

Mr. RobMm, in opening the case, said the plain- 
ti£b were Messrs. Coll k Rook, nursery gardenera 
and florists, carrying on business at Shelboume, 
near TottenhaoL For the purpose of carrying on 
the business, the plaintiff had sixteen greenhouses, 
and for the growth of plants it was most essential 
that there should be good light and pure air. No- 
complaint was made against the defendant com^ 
pany up to 1898, but in that year the defendant 
company proceeded to construct a large number of 
sidings, consisting of four or five pairs of rails, and 
it was the user of these sidings that was inflicting, 
injury upon the plaintiffs' business. These sidings- 
were constantly full, and whilst waiting, the 
engine-drivers took the opportunity of cleaning 
their boiler tubes, a process known as blasting, the 
result being that black and greasy smoke, steam, 
and soot were emitted, which fell upon the plain- 
ti&' nursery gardens and greenhouses, blocking^ 
out the light. The deprivation of ligl^t thu» 
caused serious injury, but the plaintiffs also com- 
plained that with the smoke was emitted a large- 
quantity of sulphur, which, mixing with tho- 
atnmsphere, formed sulphurous aeid, which got 
into the greenhouses, and seriously damaged the 
plants, retarding their growth, and destroying the 
bloom, and generally interfering with their mariiet 
valne. 

Mr. Justice Grantham said it seemed to him t4> 
resolve itself into one of common law nu i sa n ce, 
subject to the defendant's statutory righ! to da 
what they were doing. 

Mr. Robson said it substantially came to that. 
The statute of the company incorporated the Rail- 
way Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845, section 114, 
which provided that the engines used must be con- 
structed so as to consume tiieir own smoke, under 
a penalty of £5 a day. The engines did nothing of 
the kind, hence the damage, for which the plain- 
tifib sought compensation and relief in future. 

Evidence having been given in support of the 
plaintiffiB* contention — 

Mr. MK^all for the defendant conqpany, sub> 
mitted that the company took every precaution to 
prevent injury being caused to the plaintifEh and 
it was very doubtful whether the same injury 
would not be inflicted by the London fog, which 
settled upon greenhouses and deprived the plants 
of light and air. Exactly the same resulta were 
discovered at Kew, which was entirely owing to 
London fog. The defendants had acted solely 
within their statutory rights, and if the plaintiffii 
succeeded in this action it would be utterly impos- 
sible for the railway company to carry on the 
statutory busineas the Legislature had cast upon 
them. 

Evidence was then given for the defendant com- 
pany, to the effect that the engines were of the 
most modem and best construction, and that every- 
thing that was possible was done to prevent injury 
to the plaintiffs ; and further, that the injury to the 
plants showed no presence of sulphurous add, and 
was consistent witi) the dripping of pure water. 

In the result, the jury found for the plainti£Br» 
damagrm £400. Judgment was given accordingly, 
and his Lordship granted a stay of exeoution 
pending an appeaL 
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TWO LARGE BBITISH COLOMBIAN 
CONIFERS. 
Our illuatntioQ (Eg. 73), Uken from ft photo- 
gr»ph, kiiidly lent n« by Mr. William FMtflr, 
raaiding at Vuioonrer, B,C., ibow* ft tr«e of Thnya 
gigantM plickta, lying prmtnte, and m it were 
■addled witb Ttoga Mertonaiana (Weitom Hem- 
look). The pnwamptiDD w tliat Med ot the Ifttter 
dropped on the Thaya gigaoUa, wbioh wu 
oorered irith wet tudergrowtb, and flndiDg tbe 
ooaditioni favoaiable grew. It U oow dead, and 
luu beta ao for aome yeMi ; the liie aa ihown 
in the flptre^ girei aome idea <rf the time it 
haa been ^rowiog, but tbe inteteetiDg feetnre is 
that wbilat the npright tree ia ahowiog decay, 
the proetrate tmnk ia parfeotly Mviid, and ten 



Boma diitance (rom London ; yet I think that 
ample time will hare to be given for the can«idera- 
tion of any achene before it ia adopted, and wonld 
Biiaseet tnat, aa there is no time when lo many 
FeUow* of the Society are in town aa at the Temple 
Show, a general meeting ahonld be oatled then, at 
whioh it may be thorooghly diacnaaed. I ventnre 
to donbt whether a garden at any diatanoe aoath of 
London will ever Im of mnch use to tbe canatry 
Fellowe of the Sociatv, and certainly it will not to 
tbe very larae Dumber of ardent horticnltnriata 
who live in the northern ooaaticB. If a new garden 
ia to be made, anrely it ahould be placed in anch a 
central and eaaily acoseaibte locality that all who 
wiah to do >o oan riait it without a apecial 
joamey to Kent, which I nnderatand it the 
■ngsirted oonnty. Kent may b« the garden of 
EnBlftod, bat any trial* or experimenta made in 
that favoored aoil and olimate can be of little 
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montlu ago WM M for ita whole length of abont 
ISO feat. Portimu hare now been removed ; the 
ont when sawn off, ahown plainly in the illna- 
toation, ia abont SO feet from the bntt, and ia 
abont 24 inche* in diameter. 8nch apeeiineni ara 
n in tbe wooda, bat generally uuMceenble to 



nae to the dweller* in the norlheni and midland 
oonatiei ; and the bad aervice and high farea of 
tbe railwaya in that oonnty aro notorioua. 
It baa always eeemed to me extraordinary that 
the largeat, nohaat, and meet active bortioiuttiral 

I tbe world, in a ooan 

a aa mnob u apant oi 



Home G orresp ondekce. 

ROYAL HORTICULTURAL 80CIETY. — I am 

tore that all well-wieben ot the fiooie^ will 
be indebted to yon lor jonr efForte to enmra a 
thorongh diaooMlon of the eoJiana whioh ia 
noder oonaidarfttion by the Connoil before any 
Mw dapattnre ia made, whioh may involve the 
Sooiety m new difficnltlei and diaonaaiona. Thongh 
I am nnwOling to believe that a Cooacil with anch 
a Preaident as Sir Trevor Lawnnoe, and anch good 
bortionltnriata and good men of hnain^ aa Sir 
J. T. D. IJewelyn, M.P., Mr. Qodmao, F.R.8., and 
Mr, Vdtoh, among othen, have any idea ot wiahiog 
a aobeme whioh wonld Involve nuh a heavy ontlay 
aa the pnnbaaeand laying-oot of a newCbUwiek at 



moat ill-lighted, cold, and inconvenieDt place that 
oan be imagined ! I ihonld be inclined to pnt the 
acqniaiUon of a aoitabla place for meeting and 
eihibitiooa, a long way before a new aarden in the 
ooontry ; and I am tore that if Ibe thing ia deter- 
mined on, aoitable premiaea oan be foond. When 
we have got that it wilt be time enoogh to think of 
getting a<it ot Chiawick. Chiawick may have ita 
oiaadvantafea, bnt it baa one immenae advantage, 
that of bemg oloae to Kew, the one government 
eatabliahment of which we are all jnstly prond, the 
Meoca of HorUonlture ; which no country or 
for«ign horticnltnriat oan poaeibly omit from hia 
programme on a viait to London. If Chiawick. or a 
new garden near Chiawiok, will do for fmit and 
vegetablea what Kew doe* for planta, and do it half 



aa well, it u-jirw a credit to the Snoioty ; and 
conaidering the vaat detd and increaaing apeoiali- 
aatioa of hortioulture, I do oot think it ought to try 
to do more. When we have got a fit plaoe to bold 
it in, then a great international eibibitioo will be 
the beet way of oelBbrating tbe centenary of the 
Sooiety. We owe this to those who have ao often 
hoapitably entertained ua at Continental eihil>i- 
tiona ; bnt I ahonld be ashamed to aak anyone to 
come to an internatiooal eibibitioD either at the 
Temple or the Drill Halt. We have three yeata 
before ns, let na reaolve tc have a home of oar 
own by IBM, and we shall succeed. H. J. Elaa, 
Andmtniford. 

AH ^oee who are interested in matters 

horticnlturat in this conntry will feel gratefnl 
to the Oardmtri Chnmicit for ihe|timely and 
forcible way in which it has drawn pubuc at- 
tention to the above Society at the present im- 
portant jonoture in ita aSaira. From reoent 
official intimationa given, it appeara that the 
Conncil have finally decided to torn ita back on 
old hiatoric Chiiwick, and to have set ita face 
on eatabliahing a new Chiawick in aome 
other more favourable locality far enongh 
away from London to tie clear of the delateriona 
atmoepbere o( tbe metropolia. Not only does 
tbi* decision affect tbe present welfaro of 
horticaltnre throngbout the Britiah lales eo far 
aa ita iotereata are represented by tbe Royal 
Hortiooltnral Society, but also more or Isks the 
intereat of gardening for the next decade. There- 
fore I aaile agree in the friendly auggeation 
yon make, that the Council ahould take the 
FellowB into ita confidenoe aa to the paramount 
and convincing reaiona that have farced the 
Conncil to this concluaion. Itloreover, I would 
farther snggeat that before taking aoy final st«ps 
in the matt«r, that tbe Conncil would be kind 
enongb to lay before tbe Fellows the plans it baa 
fomalated and matured for the government and 
management of the new Chiawick. That the 
inflaenee ia exercised by the Royal Horticul- 
toral Sooiety in the development and proaperity 
of horticulture in thia country dnring the laat 
century by tbe agency of Chiawick, especially so 
dnring tbe Brat half of the oentury, all must admit ; 
bat that itbaadoneso of late year* caooot, I think, 
be BO readily coDceded. Therefore, standing aa we 
do on the threshold of a new centnry, I think it is 
not too mnch to aak of the Council to give na at 
leaat a rough outline of the programmo they pro- 
poae to adopt, and the priDdpies which are to 
oovem the management of the new Chiswiok. 
That the change ia fraught with elemenle of nn- 
oertainty, danger, and posaibte diaaster to the 
Society, few, I think, will gainsay. To buy tbe 
land (about 40 aorea, I undwstand) will entail at 
laaaC an expenditure of £1000, and to form thia 
land into a suitable garden worthy to repreaant 
tbe bent of Britiah hortionltare b its most im- 
portant aapeota will certainly, at a modnate 
estimate, ooet another £10,000, inelnding the 
removal from Chiawkk, which will be no light 
mattor ao tar as expense* are oononned. Thns the 
fint atap in the new direction which the Connoil 
will be foroed to take^ ia in itaelf a aerion* one, and 
one that it will be interesting to know how it i* 
propoaed to be met. The Uine seems to have now 
come, to look at and examine the qnastion of the 
valne ol Chiswiok to the Royal Hortionltaral 
Sooiety, fairly on ita merits. I do net ^ipnaok 
thia aoeatioo with aoy hostile Intent, bnt ainply a* 
a Fubw, and aa one deeply intwested in the 
prosperiq' of the Royal Hortioultnral Soeie^ and 
of gardening, eapeotaUy aa it relatee to the calliag 
of a private gardener. Uow then doe* Chiawick 
■land aa remud* its nsefolneaa and importanoe to 
British gardening ^ and what are the relnm* it 
give* in exchange for tbe expenditnre at £1800 
annnallyUiattlMkeeping of itapentails. Chiswick 
is nearer, and far more easily approached Irom 
Loadost than any new garden can poaaibly be. Vet 
no one goes near the garden. Comparatively little or 
no intereat ia taken in ita affairs by tbe fellows or l^ 
loveraol gardening generally ; andal«o,atrangea*it 
mav aeem, close a* it ia to the Drill Hall, it U 
aeldom or ever we see an exhibit from Cbiawiok. 
The moat important part it seema to play in tbe 
system of the Koyal Hortionltaral Society ao far aa 
I know ia the facility it offers for testing the merits 
of garden novdtie* m tb* wa^ of new planta and 
vegetablea, Ac. ; in the training it give* to a 
few stodenta in the practice of bortionlture, and 
in some plants and aeeda it diakributea amoagn 
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t^e Fellows. Now ms regards the first of these 
services, I don't think it can be seriously con- 
tended, that any trials which can be earned out 
•t Chiswiok, can serionsly vie in efficiency with 
the trials cond acted in our country at home 
and also abroad by our great nursery and seeds- 
wen. As regards the training of young gar- 
doners, certaiDiy the curriculum afforded for this 
purpose at Cbiswick as compared with some of our 
best private, commercial, and public wardens, is, 
itt my opinion, out of the question ; ana as regards 
Uie few seeds and plants distributed among the 
Fellows, ihe subject is altogether too trivud to 
have any weight in considering this question. So 
that if the programme for the new garden is to be 
arranged on the lines of the old one, I fail to see 
the necessity or the justification for such an enor- 
noous expense. The time seems to me auspicious 
for the Council to inaugurate a new era in its system 
of teaching, not in the ordinaiy methods and prac- 
tioe of gardening, but more in the science of the art 
or calling (whichever is the proper term to use) 
by establisbinff a college where the principles 
underlying and eoveming all growth could be 
demonstrated and practi^lly enforced by having 
A garden of moderate dimensions attached to the 
college. The nile-of-thamb practice in hortioul- 
tnre in this country has arrived at such a high 
degree of perfection that, in my opinion, little 
mare can be hoped for in this direction ; but as 
regards the science of gardening, we gardeners as 
a body are in a state of chaos, and know practi- 
cally nothing. Surely here is a work lying ready 
to the hands of the Royal Horticultural Society 
worthy of its best tractions, and here also is 
an opporlunity of rendering service, Aot only to 
gardening, but to the nation also, by teaching 
future generations of gardeners the laws that 
govern the growth and economies of vegetable 
ufe, and at the same time lifting the status of 
gardening from the low position it now unfortu- 
Mtely holds to the dignity of an arc and science. 

REMARKS ON THE CYCLAMEN A8 A WINDOW 
W^NT. — Calling on an old friend who is fond of 
iowers, though quite a novice, I was surprised 
tfo see two most healthy plants showing quantities 
of bloom, which upon enquiry, I found had been 
srowing in the same pots, and in the same window 
for over five years, each year improving, and with 
only the most ordinary attention, for they had only 
b*en repotted once during the whole period. They 
were bought when eighteen months old, in bloom, 
80 that they are now nearly seven years old, and 
the room they are in being quite cool they last in 
bloom a long time, after which they get a rest. 
and in their season start up aeain with renewed 
strength and vigour. There is np doubt that 
^olamens are most useful plants for amateur's 
Inndow flowers, and deserve to be much more 
?**?*^y used, when at this time of year, plants 
in bloom *can be bought so cheaply, and I am sure 
your readers are all fond of such favourite plants, 
«b easily cultivated. W, Chamfjers, 

HY8R(08 TRUE FROM 8EED.~Mr. Wolley Dod, 
writing in a recent issue, p. 188, may or may not 
be in doubt as to whether I really said, in my 
lecture before the Royal Horticultural Society, that 
'^ garden hybrids are often quite equivalent to new 
spedes, and behave altogether as the so-called 
pure species do ; '* but, in any case, it may be of 
mterest if I remark tiiat such indeed was the 
■leaning I intended to convey. The correctness of 
this view will, I think, be evident to any on^ who 
will read what I have to say in k coming issue of 
the Journal of the Society. I propose to support 
my opinion, and to avoid any conclusion solely 
based upon my own possible bias, by quotation, 
upon matters of fact, from various letters written 
me by some of the best authorities. In accordance 
with their behaviour, I classify hybrids into about 
eight sets, and while amons them I have remark- 
able instances of hybrids that revert, I have also 
numerous instances of others which come true 
from seed. Montbretia crocosmseflora, for in- 
stance, the parents of which have never, I believe, 
been placed even in the same genus together, 
comes freely from seed (which I find is offered in 
several good catalogues), and has never been known 
to revert. It is a perfectly fertile hybrid, according 
to high authority. In one case of my hybrid 
Cinerarias, I have, I feel sure, a much more efficient 
*' species '* than is found in either of the parents— the 
one perfectly different and distinct as a species from 



the other— though until I have seen a few niore 
generations, I am anxious not to be too positive. 
It would be a favour if any reader would be so 
kind as to inform me of any similar instance, for 
which he could vouch. Hybrids vary in character 
enormously, and it is quite impossible to argue 
from one case to another. Those of the Mune . 
genus do often behave in the same way, but it is 
safe only to take each one separately on its own 
account. Mr. Wolley Dod remarks that the aeed 
I sent him of Verbascum cupreum was a mixed lot ; 
but I do not think it could have been so very much 
mixed. Besides, Verbascum cupreum, he had, if I 
rightly remember, onl^ one plant of Celsia cretica. 
E^w the seed producmff that plant, got in, I do 
not know, but the Verbascum capsules had been 
very carefully watched by the foreman of the 
department, and he himself gathered the seed. 
Here the same seed produoed nothing but Verbas- 
cum cupreum, and I nave a very even set of plants. 
In an^ caie, the plant of Celsia is apart from the 
question, nor have the hybrids mentumed by Mr. 
Wolley Dod any beuing whatever with regard 
to other hybrids. Nature is infinite in the number 
and variety of her experiments, constantly failing 
here, and constantly failing there, but sometimes 
scoring a great success. Hybrid failures are more 
numerous than hybrid successes, and Mr. Wolley 
Dod's cases happen to be of the former kind, 
which I can well understand, because the best 
garden is but a very small trial-ground. I do not 
at all depreciate the value of the records made by 
Mr. Wolley Dod— quite the contrary, but the 
evidence therefrom is good only for the particular 
plants concerned. As to my position, that new 
species may sometimes be onginated in natore, as 
hybrids. I mav remark, that the views I hold 
have gradually forced themselves upon me. I had 
reached the conclusion quite independently, I 
believe, from a study of garden hybrids. Then I 
found that Kerner, liaving made a special study of 
natural hybrids during a period of forty years, had 
reached a very definite conclusion to the same 
effect. I speak quite generally when I say that 
not a few would have Uieir views on hybrids and 
hybridism considerably modified, and enlarged, by 
r^Kling a chapter on the "Genesis of New Species,*' 
by Kerner, m his . Natural HUtory qf Plants^ 
voL ii., in the English edition, p. 576. The same 
result will follow, I venture to expect, by reading 
what I have to say about hybrids in the J<mmal 
of (he Roycd Hortu^turod Society, B. Irwin Lynch, 
Botanic Oardene, Cambridge, 



THE SHAMROCK. 

In the Journal of the Royal Society of Anti- 
fiuaries of Ireland, vol. vi., Fifth Series/ 1896^ 
a long and excellent essay is pul)lished under 
the name of The Shamrock in Literatures 
by Nathaniel Colgan, M.R.I. A. The facts 
regarding the Shamrock are arranged chrono- 
logically, and it is shown that no reference to 
the Shamrock ia known to occur in any book of 
earlier data than Lobers Stirpium Adversaria 
Nova^ 1570, from an antiquary's point of view 
a quite modem date. 

In the works of Fuchsius (1542), Turner 
(1548), Mathiolus (1583), and Tabemtemontanus 
(1588), no mention is made of the Shamrock. 

For almost a century from LobeFs first refer- 
ence, the Shamrock is solely referred to as a 
food-plsnt, used in times of famine or scarcity 
of com. 

The Shamrock used as food was one or 
other, or perhaps both of the Meadow Clovers or 
Trefoils— Trifolium pratense, purple Clover; 
and T. repens, white Clover. 

In 1681 the Shamrock first apx^ears in litera- 
ture as a badge or emblem. 

The Wood-sorrel, Oxalis acetosella, was not 
used at any period as a badge or em})lem, nor 
was it ever used as a food-plant iu Ireland. 

After the close of the eighteen tli century, the 
book references become valueless as original 
documents. 

The legend of St. Patrick and the Shamrock 
first occurs in English literature early in the 



eighteenth century, and in its fullest circum- 
stance in Musical and Poetical Belicks of the 
Welsh Bards, by Edward Jones, 1794. No 
reference to the Shunrock is found in any of 
the early lives of St. Patrick. The first known 
occurrence of the Irish form of the word Sham- 
rock occurs |in a fourteenth century MS., under 
the word scoihemrackf an adjective which (pro- 
bably) means "Clovery." It is referred to as 
a purple flower ; but the modem word seamroge 
= Shamrock, does not occur in Irish literature 
before the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
The following are very brief extracts from most 
of the chronological references given in Mr. 
Colgan's article :— 

1570. Lobel, a Flemish botanist — £tttf7>itdii 
Adversaria Nova, — Under Trifolinm pratense he 
writes: "Nor is it from any other than this 
(T. pratense) that the mere Irish— grind (the meal 
for) their cakes and leaves, which ^ey knead with 
butter, and thrust into their groaning bellies, 
when, as sometimes happens, they are vexed and 
nigh maddened with a three days* hunger.'* 

1571. Edmond Campion, Bistarie qf Ireland,^ 
In the description of Irish manners and customs, 
he says: '*Shainrotes, water-cresses, and other 
herbes they feed npon : oatemele and bntter they 
cramme together. ' ' 

1578. John Derricke, Image of Ireland, — In 
referring to the eating of Shamrock by the Irish 
people, he writes : **For in verie trothe my harte 
abhorreth their dealynges, and my soule dooeth 
deteste their wilde shamrocke manners." 

1581. Stanihurst, Plaine and Perfed Description 
of Ireland,— In writing of the "Mears Irish com- 
monlie called wilde Irish," this author enrichea 
Campion's passage, and writes: '* Water- c r e s s es 
which they tearme shamrocks, roots, and other 
herbs they feed upon, otemeale and butter they 
cram together." The identification of the 
Shamrock with Water-cresses is here false, as the 
Irish word for Water-oress is biolar, and so has 
ne resemblance to seamroge, 

1595. Edmund Spencer, View of the present State 
of Ireland,— In describing the ** Irish rebells,'' he 
writes: **They did eate of the dead carrions — 
and yf they founds a plotte of water- cresses or 
sham-rokes there they flocked as to a feast for a 
time." Spencer, in using the word **or'* here, 
probably distinguishes the Water-cress from the 
Clover. 

1597. John Gerard, if^r&a^.— Gerard illustrates 
purple and white Clover, and writes : '* There be 
divers sortes of three-leaved grasses, some greater, 
others lesser-^and first, of the common meadow 
trefoiles, which are called in Irish shamrockes." 
Gerard means that both purple and white Clover 
were Shamrocks, and used as food by the Irish. 

1599. Fynes Morymm, Itinerary, — Writing of 
the ''wild Irish,** he says: "They willingly eat 
of the herbe Schamrock being of a sharpe taste 
which as they run and are chased to and fro, they 
snatch like beasts out of the ditches.** This would 
refer to the Oxalis, the Irish name of which is 
"Seamsoge.** Moryson probably oonfnsed this 
name with Seamroge, there is only the difference of 
one letter. 

1611-1630. John Speed, Theatre qfthe Empire,-- 
This author gives the diet of the Irish as : '* Water- 
cresses, roots, mushromes, shamrogh, bntter tem- 
pered with oatmeal, whey, yea, and raw 
flesh." Speed distinguishes Water-cresses from 
"shamrogh.** 

1613. John Wither, Abuses Stript and Whipt,-— 

" In no more clothing than a mantle go. 
And feed on Sham-rootes as the Irish doe.** 

" Had we found either leaves or grasse, or weeds. 
We could have liv*d as now at this day can 
Many a fellow subject Irish-man." 

1630. John Taylor, Water Poet, Works— 

"Inthroned upon a seat of tbree-leav*d grasse, 
Whilst all the Hibernian Kernes in multitudes. 
Did feast with Shamerags stew'd in Usquebagh.' 
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163a Earl Stimfford, Lett€rB,—ThaM author pro- 
poses to feed an Iriab army of 8,000 men on Sham- 
rocks, the men would *'feed their horses with 
leases of trees, and themselves with Shamrocks." 

1654. Sir James Wate, Iruh AntiquUi€$,—in 
writing of the diet of the ancient Irish, Sir James 
Mys : <' Of herbs they especially made use of the 
meadow Trefoil, the Water-cress, the common 
Sorrel, and the Cochlearia, or, as we name it, 
Soorvy.graate." 

1680. Henry Mundy, Oommentarii de Aire vUali. 
— "The Irish that nourish themselTes with their 
Shamrock (which is the purple Clover) are swift of 
foot and of nimble strength." 

1682. Sir Henry Piers, Ohorographical Deser^- 
tion of WestmeeUhy says, after harvest time, " curds 
and Shamrocks are Uie food of the meaner sort for 
all this season." 

1686. John Ray, BUtoria P/antorum.— "The 
Irish who nourish themselves with their Sham- 
rock, which is the purple meadow Trefoil, are 
robust and fleet of foot." 

1737. LinnfBUs, Lapland Flora. ^** The swift 
and agile Irish nourish themselves with their 
Shamrock, which is the purple Trefoil, for they 
make from the flowers of this plant, breathing a 
honeyed odour, a bread which is more pleasant 
than that made from Spurry." 

1772. John Rutty, Natvral History qflhMki,— 
Under Trifolium pratense album (C. B. ) he writes 
white-flowered meadow Trefoil, Hibmnice Sham- 
rock. It is very nouzishing, and was much eaten 
by the ancient Irish, before the introduction of 
Potatos, giving them strength and firmness. 

1777. John Lightfoot, .Flora ^cofiea.— Under Tri- 
folium pratense, or Purple Clover, he writes : " In 
Ireland the poor people, in a scarcity of com, make a 
kind of bread of the diy'd flowers of this and the 
preceding plant (T. repeos) reduced to powder. 
They call the plant Chambroch, and esteem the 
bread made of it to be very wholesome and 
nutritive. 

1794. Walter Wade, Catalogue of Indigenous 
Plants of Dublin, says, "the White Clover (T, 
repens) is the Seamaroge of the native Irish." 

The Shambock as a Badge. 

1681. Thomas Dinely, Journal. — First reference : 
**The 17th day of March yeerlyis St. Patrick's, 
an immovable feast, when ye Irish of all stations 
and oondicions were crosses in their hats, some of 
pins, some of green ribbon, and the vulgar super- 
stitiously wear Shamroges, 3-leaved grass, which 
they likewise eat (they say) to cause a sweet 

.breath." 

Mr. Colgan thinks that under sweet breath a 
sea- weed named DUlish is referred to under Sham- 
roges. Ray, in his Corrtspondenct. says : " The 
Irish eat Dillisk at all times when no other food is 
to be had, and esteem it good to cause a sweet 
breath." 

1689. James Farewell, Irish Hudibras. Wear- 
ing the Shamrock as clothes or head-gear is referred 
to as follows — 

*' Shamroges and Watergrass he shows, 

Which was both meat, and drink, and close." 

« • • * 

" Kay, not so much has Bryan Oge 

To put in's head as one Shamroge. 

• • ♦ « 

** Bring me a bunch of sugaane (hay) ropes, 
Of Shamroffes and Pottado-tops, 
To make a Lawrel." 

The Trinity legend of the Shamrock. — First 
reference. 1727. Caleb Threlkeld, Synopsis Scir- 
pium Hibemicarum, under Trifolium pratense 
album = T. repens, he writes : ** This plant is worn 
by the people in their hats on the 17th of March 
yearly, which is called 8t. Patrick's Day, it being 
a current tradition that, by this three-leaved grass, 
he emblematically set forth to them the mystery of 
the Holy Trinity." 

The Oxalis theory.— 1830. J. E. Bicheno 
advances this in a paper read before the Liouean 
Society, of which he was a former secretary. The 



paper is called, " On the Plant intended by the 
Shamrock in Ireland " (I) The paper is a case of 
"flannrant special pleading" fer Uie case of the 
Oxalie ; it b full of misapprehensions and assump- 
tions. The Oxalis has never been used as a badge 
or emblem, or as a food. 

The above are all the original literary evidences 
that are known in regard to the Shamrock as food, 
as a badge, and as an emblem of the Trinity. 

In concluding Mr. Colgan's literary references 
to the Shamrock, something may be said of the 
" Trefoa " (from Lat., trifolium) in art. From 
the earliest Christian times, the architectural 
Trefoil— a form like the three-leaved Clover- 
has been an emblem of the Trinity. It occurs 
in architectural art throughout Christian build- 
ings, and we have seen it as an emblem of the 
Trinity aa three human heads radiating from a 
centre and confluent at the chin, with six eyes, 
three noses, and one mouth. It seems pro- 
bable^ therefore, that the Trinity legend of 
the Shamrock has been derived, in com- 
paratively recent times, from the Trefoil in 
ancient art. The Irish, being a deeply religious 
people, next took the plant, to which they had 
added a religious signification, for a national 
badge, legend and badge alike being painfully 
modem. 

The Trefoil is exceedingly common in the 
tracery of church windows ; every one who has 
looked at the exterior of a church window must 
have noticed an upper external enclosing mould- 
ing (called a water-table or label moulding), 
terminated by a small grotesque head on either 
side. In Ireland this moulding is commonly 
called a representation of one of the snakes 
which were driven out of Ireland by St. Patrick 
— it is even referred to as a representation of 
fact in some Irish guide-books. The art is 
ancient, and only indirectly connected with the 
very modem legend. W. 0. S. 
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BOYAL HOB TIOTIL TUBAL. 

Scientific Ck>mxiiitte6. 

March 27.'-Pre9ent : Dr. If. T. If asters (In the Chair) ; 
Mr. E. P. Im Thorn. Mr. Michael. Mr. Hudson, Dr. Russell, 
Mr. A. Sutton, and Rev. W. Wilks. 

Fringed Cycfa/rt^n.— Dr. Masters .exhibited from the collec- 
tion of Cyclamens brought by the St. George's Nursery Co., 
HanwbU, to the Drill Hall, a leaf of their fHnged Cyclamen, 
in which not only the flowers were fringed but the leaves 
were deeply lobed, and the lobes themselves were lobulate and 
bilobulate, the ultimate lobules being irregular in size, and, 
in some instances, shortly stalked, thus presenting an 
appearance similar to that of curled Parsley, or of some of the 
varieties of Seolopendriums. It was stated by the raisers that 
the sub-division of the leaves was observed originaUy on 
plants bearing flowers of the ordinary character, and sub- 
sequently on those which had fringed iflowers. Continuous 
selection through some seven or eight years had, at length, 
resulted in the production of plants in which the foliage and 
the corolla were equally deeply fringed. 

Bo9c4eavet. — Borne Rose-leaves were sent for an opinion. 
They had been grown undw glass, and presented no appear- 
ance of insect or fUngus, but were thin in substance, and 
partially destitute of chlorophyll, showing that the nutrition 
of the plants was impaired, but from what cause could not be 
ascertained. 

Vinc-Uavts dixastd.—Wiiti reference to the samples sent to 
the last meeting from Ounnerabury, it was stated that in the 
opinion of Mr. Massee the appearances were consistent with 
the attadts of red-spider or punctures of aphides. The leaf- 
buds were observsd by Mr. Massee to be infested with mites. 

Vibwrmum with Hypertrophied Branches.— A specimen was 
sent by Mr. Richard Dean, who stated that the whole tree 
was covered, at intervals of a few Inches, with globose, nodu- 
lated, somewhat fleshy excrescences, the size of a large Cherry 
and upwards. It was referred to Dr. William O. Smith for 
examination. 

BBIQHTON AN D SU SSEX HOBTI- 

GULTXJBAL. 

April 3, 4.— The Corn Exchange and the adjoining Dome 
of the Royal Pavilion at Brighton, looked very gay on the 
above date, though there was little sunlight. Ttierc were few 
foliage plants stag«*d, but Orchidi, Azaleas, Hyacinths, 
Cyclamens, Tulips, and other spring flowers provided brilliant 
colour. 



There were groups upon the ground and upon Ubles. Of 
those upon the ground, the principal one occupied a space 
of 100 feet, and the 1st prize was awarded to Mr. Geo. Miucs^ 
Victoria Nursery, Rugby, for a charming arrangement of 
Daflbdils, Azaleas, Carnations, Cyclamens, Ac, with s^i^W* 
foliage plants. Mr. J. HiU, gr. to W. C. Walus, Bsq.. with- 
dean, was a good 2nd. There were also good groups from 
gentlemen's gardeners an d amateurs. 

CoUectlons of Orchids and foliaged plants arranged on small 
tables were a charming feature. The 1st prize was t^en by 
Mr. J. Harper, gr. to C. A. Tucker, Esq., Preston. Mr. H. 
Garnet, gr. to R. G. Pmhton, Esq., was 2nd. ManteU ana 
fireplaces were florally decorated in pleasing designs. 

The best twelve Hyacinths came from Mr. B. A. Anderson, 
gr. to R. Parish, Eiq., Brighton, and included wdl-grown 
examples of King of the Blues, GIgantea. Charles Dickens, 
Moreno, &c. Mr. G. F. Buwnky, an amateur, was 2nd. 

TuUps were fully expanded, Keizer Kroon, White Pottjh 
bakker, Vermilion BriUIant, Van der Neer, and other old 
sorU remain the leading varleUes. Mr. E. Anderson was 
1st ; and Mr, Harpkr 2nd. Lily of the Valley, Freesias. 
Mignonette, Violets, Primroses, Ac, were also staged in 
pleasing variety. Some good poU of Lachenalia pendnla won 
a 1st prize for Mr. J. Hill. An unusual class was one for 
six plants of Primula vertlciUata, and several collections of 
these were staged. 

Some good Chinese Primroses were staged In two or three 
dasses, and in that for six pots of Auriculas, Messrs. W. 
Miles k Co., nurserymen. Hove, were Ist, with a very good 
yellow, sweet-scented variety. Table pUnts were shown in 
one class; and Marguerites (Chrysanthemum firutesoens) 
were particularly good as specimens in small pots. Mr. J. 
Harper was Int with twelve pots of Narcissus, other than 
the Polyanthus varieties. Polyanthus Narcissi were also a 
good feature, shown in twelves, Mr. J. Harper was 1st in 
both of the foregoing classes. 

CycUmen, in 12's, made a good display, the twelve 
plante ftom Mr. Morrell, gr. to Mrs. Jenkins, Burgess HiU, 
being superb. 

Cinerarias, In 12's and O's, were also a good feature, well 
grown and bloomed plants of the best quality. Mr. L. E. 
Cooke, gr. to ML«iS Smith, Wlthdean, was awarded the Ist 
prize. 

Genistas, Astllbe Japonica, Dielytras, Deutzias, Azaleas, and 
Richtrdias were all very good. 

Some special prizes introduced fine features, especially one 
for ten Orchids, in which Mr. H. Garnetf was Ist. 

A special class for twelve pots of Narcissus brought a good 
collecUon from Mr. J. Harper, and pretty Tulips were also 
sbown in a few special classes. In such a Show, in which 
nearly one hundred classes were staged, there i^, of course, a 
great deal of detail, but the leading features are summarised 
In the foregoing report. 

Xnn-comjif:titii^ trhihiU.—A very fine group of plants was 
staaed by Messrs. W. Balchin & Sons, frum their Hassocks 
Nursery, and was awarded a Gold Medal. 



^bituarp. 

Mr. Geo. H. Clark.— On Saturday iMt the 
grave closed over the remains of Mr. Geo. H. 
Clark, one of the best known and widely respected 
members of the seed trade in the West of Scotland. 
He died on Tuesday, the 27th ult., at the early 
age of forty- three years. Mr. Clark was from his 
early youth trained to the business of seed and 
nurseryman, every detail of which he had at his 
fingers ends. He was the second eldest son of Mr. 
Peter Clark, one of the early amateurs of the Boyal 
Botanic Gardens, Glasgow. After a few years in 
the service of Messrs. Fowler k Co., he served 
with Messrs. Austin & Mc Asian, and afterwards 
was manager for Messrs. Smith & Simons, Glas|;ow. 
Of a frank, genial nature, he was much respected 
by a large number of friends. He leaves a young 
wife and four children. 



Markets. 



CO VENT 

Out Flowebs, 

s. 

Amm LlUea, doaea 

blooms 2 

Aipangus "Fen," 

bunon ... .. S 
Osroationfl, pei doa 

blooms 1 

Cattleyas,perdoaen 12 
lucharis, perdosen 2 
Gardenias, per dos. 2 
Lilac, whits, bunch 3 
— mauve, bunch... 6 
Lilium Harrisii, per 

doxen blooms ... 4 
Lilium longiflomm, 

per doxen ... 5 
Lily of Valley, per 

dot. bunches... ^> 
Maidenhair Fern, 

per dos. bunches 
Marguerites, p. dos. 

bunches 8 

Mignonette, per dos. 
bunches ... 4 



GARDEN, APRIL 5. 

.~<AVKaA«B Wmolbbals Pricbs. 

d.s.a. s.d. s. A 

Narcissus (yellow) 

0-3 dos. bunches ... 8 0-00 

— (white) dos. .. 3 0-00 
S — P. Eye, da. buD. 6 0-70 

OdoTitogiossnms,per 

6- S dosen 4 6-90 

O-U Bosef,Red,perdos. 3 0- 'i 

0-3 ~ Tea, white, dos. ■ 0- 7 
0-4 ^ Teliow, Perles, 

0-6 per dos. ... 8 6- T 6 

— — flaftano, pernios. 8 6-86 

— Marshal Niel, 

0-6 per dojt. ... 6 0-10 

•— Catherine Mer- 

m 7 met, per do/en 8 0-50 

Smilaz, per bunch 8 0- i 
0-10 Tuberoses, per dos. 

blooms 0-10 

0-80' Tulips per bunch 08-16 

, Violets, Parma, bnn. 3 0-50 
0-4 — dark (French^ 

Sir dos. bchs.... 10-30 

Dglish, 12 bun. 1 0- 2 C 



TEE QABDENEBS' CERONIOLE. 



FLun a Fan.— ATtkioa Wbouuu Fwia. 

•. A ■. n I •. ^. •. d. 

■ ■"->" \z o-ia 1 rimi, tn nuMr. 



Ariiac-vltn,nr.riiloL C 0-W , rtau aluMM, mA 1 (- T • 
Aq>ldlrtni, p. do*. II (kM Valiu* pluM, ni., 

— (pwlmaa, HOta E 0-10 « «A „. _. 1 0- ft 
CMtau, pu doK ... la D-30 a . Oeniitu, pM doi... 10 0-15 
^clunta. per doE. B O-iO , LUyof^dlsy, «Mh 1 »- S u 
ttuuu,T»..ilo(. II 0-M , Lrcopodlniu, <ok I 0- « 

— firldli.pardai. S 0-It Muooltt DtUM, 




OnpiMiOnKOolilUr, 



^0-10 1) Fluni, KdH]>, 

tny 

11 0-S4 Stnwburin.putb. 



UDiika'bwrd(B*tb< 
dsClpuclaehp. 



A«puis<u, Bprae, 
— BngUBh fbrced, 



•r lb. .. 



,80-- 



frboodla 
' nt, bondlL, 



pioklon, *!•*« t 
VtlasoU, atm 7 n- 
BngUih, ewt.... T «- 

Spululi, bod]. 1 «- 1 9 — pm'^n !Ii 18—" 
■ai, ChftDDil Pumnlpc, par dons 10 — 

Iilaadi, HI ll>. 1 S- 1 4 — per b^ t 0- 8 V 

Mideln.lukEt J 0- B U Peu, Reach, per 
Fmicb.pkU. lb. us— lb. pkt. 3t^ r, 

— B7«d, or rtita . , 4- 1 li 

Lrnid Pads, in Potato*, Old raiioBt, 

*"'" . . . , pertoa ... TO 0-9J 

bonbv Ibln 
Crop, pel (OB 100 0-110 



FrenctiKIdh.la 



-K':.. 




bright. HlbnoDi u» alTeMed wmewhit with "ipoUbig." 
Amoneit Tuinaniu Applu dd Tneedu U Hr. Hooro't, mi 
rnnnd a live icorpkin. It !• reported then ua iS.OOO ba^ of 
Egjptlui Onloni it UverpooL Then >n ■ ta* picki^ of 

Loqtuuon Kale, hiving arrived from 1C«1;. 



The Weat her. 

UBTKOBOLOOIOAL OBBBBVATIOKS tahaa Id tha ttoji 
HortleDltara] SaoLatT'i Budnu at Ohlawlelc, LondoB. (Or 
(b* petlod Kireh SS to Harch 31, IMXX Hdght ^»n 
•OklCTCl St fM. 



fca— The weather during the mek haa been cold, dull. 



Answers TO Correspondents. 



la ft«b and 



' , * Rf porta tif Royat Oaltdonian and othtr Socittiet 
are hdd over vnlil our ntxt iuut. 

AvTS is ViNERV : O. D. A. L. AaU b«itig fond 
of Bweel BDbitanoaa, may be trappod in Muoen 
ptrtlr filled with treccle (not galaen syrap), into 
which tbsy onwl, Bad cADoot gat oat. 

BooKri: Asettpiait. 'Th^TtXaaaiM^tr's Dv^umary 
is jnat wbAt *on can get tor it. The moat dmIuI 
edition ii Ed. VILI., m thii wu the fint one 
JFBUed after the pablicaiioD of the botuiicAl 
Bjltem of LinilKlll. 

Bova ScHoouHO ; Ardent. Jnit lot tie hoy levn 
■11 that he oad in a general way at eohool, and 
later, aay alter he haa reached the age ot Bixteen 
yean, he will be more receptire of ipedal 
inatrttction than if this ran concturently with hia 
ordinary ichooliog. At that age he ahould be 
given employment M a half-timer in a nuraery, 
attending lectnrea on plant pbynology, and 
botany, Jko., io the evening. Booka for 
■tudy may oonBiit ot Botany for Btgimten, 
Hour Cropt Qrote, ka. We are nnable to anawar 
your qnettiouB abont apprenticMfaip feea, and 
where to atart in botinea*. 

BuHiED Scions : W. J. W. Provided tha Kiiana 
have been bnried carefully with oot more than 
2 inchei of the wood eipoaed to tha air in ■ 
abadyplaoe, any part farniahed with foar to five 
buds may i>e twea ai a graft. 

CoKBKTiioy : The Orchid exhibit of De B. Craw- 
shay, Eaq., at the laat Drill Hall meeting [Bee 
p. 200), for Udonto^casnm AndetMniaaam 
pnbaeceiu read O. A. pmvereum — natural hybrid 
of 0. Bavnm and 0. albnm. 

CucDMBER Leavis SPOTTED : Oroydonion. There 
ia no f ungn* or aigna of inaeot agency, and we 
believe that the BpoCtinK ia due to drip from the 
ratten, or syringing with very oold water. 
CDCCMBEH3 FAILING : S. K. ProbaUy the pUoU 
are infeated with eelworma. Send a plant, 
together with roota for aiaminatioa. 
Flowering of LaMo^-THEliH ; J. H. U kept in a 
greenhouie or oool oonnrvatory, the treea ahould 
occupy the warm part of it, and not be tubjeoted 
at the eeaaon when in flower to overmuch 
ventilation. It is of aervioe to dew them over 
lightly. oncloflinK the home uy at 3.30 to 4 p.m. i 
and to afford aofficient water to maiotaia the toil 
in a healthy caodition, and not keep it "com- 
paratively dry" as you have done. 1^1 the 
plants have the fulleat expoaure to the Bun, aad if 
they arenottraioedon adattrellitbnt are round- 



called tor. Planta three ^r« ^ttad 
mnat long ere thia have been aatabliahed in the 
•oil, if the treatment haa been right. A great 
point in the noltivation of Orangea, Shaddooka, 
and Lemona for their fruit, ia to get tjie wood wdl 
ripened, and to have them in bloom in the fineat 
weather — aay late in May and Jnne. 

FSUITLSG or FiCDS ELASTICA: R. A. Thli FiosB 
doei produce fruita in thia oonatry, and an in- 
ttaooe was given in Oardenm' Ohroitkk, fig. 76, 
Septembitr 19, 1874, 

Gardinrbs' Cottaoe, Garden, tc, : X. 7. Z. 
There exiets no meana of gettug your employer 



a keep hia promiaea, a 



a otnnot iodnoe 



him to agree to that which he pt , . 

there ii only one oourae open to yon, that ia, to 
ieek for another atttiatioti. A gardener living off 
the place would have to pay parochial rates in 
aome form or otlier like other people, if hia maater 
does not pay them. 

Gabhening inSihi-tropicalClikates; A. R. P. 
See Charles Naudin'B Mawael de TacdMHateitr, 
Peril, Rue Jacob 2S (Enumeration dei plantea 
et leur cnltnre). 

Palms : A. R. P. We oommend to your notke 
' ' La Paimitr4 " by Count de Kerohoye de 
Dentergbcon ; alao the article* In oni oolnmna in 
18»^-B6, by Hr. W. Wataon. The Uteratura ia 
very eztenaive ; yon will find a liat of the moat 
important boolta and papers in &igler and 
Prantl's DU Ifaturtiehtn Pfiamen-famitieH, voL ii. 
" Palms " by Prof. Drude. 

Nahis or PuHTH : CorrupondeiU* not antuertd 
in Ait MttK art rtqvetttd to be lo good at to 
eonnifl Ae fellamwg wanher, — A. (7. Nannsaiia 
minimnB.— .^. S. Double pink Hepatioa, to be 
had from any nnrseiyman. — J. B. Kotooa 
acnleacna. — Franeiteo. 1, Dendrobinm prima- 
linom ; 2, Dendrobinm nobile ; 3, Inndro- 
biom Wardianum. — (7- P. Oeniata eortica. 
— C, J. A. Odontogloesnm trinmphana. — 
tr. Baylor H. Lee Che, or Lit Ghee; Ne- 
pheliom Lougan, China.— J. R. Cataaetnnt 
macrocarpum-—^. R. B. I, Pellionea Daveaa- 
ana ; 2, Cyrtodeira fuloida ; 3, OdoatoglaaeDln 
I u too- purpura um ; 4, Odontoglossum glimoaum ; 
Sand 7, Odontoglosaom Andertoniauum varieties ; 
6, OdontogloaBuu pnlchellam ; 8, Cypripedium 
oandatnm. — North Druon. 1, Doodia oandata ; 
2, Nephrolepis pectinata; 3, Narciaaoa Eystet 
taniis ; 4, probably leave* ot Branthia hyem^a, 
or Winter Aconite, aa it is oalled ; .'>. Scilla 
aibirica; 6, from leavea only, it appear* t« 
be tbe All^noe, Pimenta offioinalia. — X. The 
Tarkey - Bhubarb - smellitig Dendrobinm ia D. 
saperbum, more cammonly known in gardena aa 
D. maerophyllam gigantenm. — Contlanl Jttader. 
Syrioga vulgaris, white variety. We are unable 
to name the Potato from tabetB only. Although 
the farmer cultivated no Potato*, a tnber ooud 
easily be thrown into the field. — J. Mttaowt. 
Erica hyemalia. 

Tke Abtjllekv Plant ; T. Acoonling to the 
KrxB Indtx thji is Pilaa serpyllifolia, thoogh 
aanally called P. mnacoia. 

Worms on Tomato Plants : O. Wilton. The 
worms Bent are those of the click-beetle, th* 
true wireworm imported into the honaea with 
the puture loan. Loam* supeetad of bar- 
bounog wire-wom ahoold be out and staoked, 
and the stacks kept free of hertia([e for at leant 
one year. Whilst the plants remain in the soil 
it will not be poaaible to dresa it with anything 
ot aulficisnt atrength to kill the creatnrea. In- 
fested land may be olearad of them by hurdinfc 
•heep upon it, feeding them with Tnmine and 
artificial foods, dreaaiag it with lime tnA tnm, 
the kiln, applied hot ; dreaaingB of aatt, S to 
8 owt- per acre ; alao ga«-lime. Regular fertf- 
liaera, aa anperphDaphate and nitrate of aoda, 
might be usefnllf used on the Tomato-planted 
bonier. Andsathe womukeepaneartiieiar&we, 
skimming it an inch or two deep, and eharring 
the skimmings, would clear off great nnmbers 
of them. Avoid the use of atable and iii"'TnBl 
mauucea ganerally, various click-beetle gmba 
infesting these. 



-H, J. t 



I. M— F. H. P.— 
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BRITISH FORESTRY. 

I.— THE TREATMENT OF GAME 

PRESERVES. 

♦HPHE issue of the Gardeners* Chronicle of 
-*• March 17, contains a review by Mr. W, 
Fiaher, of Mr. Simpson's book entitled The 
New Forestry. In that review special attention 
ts drawn to the part of the book which deals 
«rith *' Forestry and Game Department on 
Estates/' more especially to Mr. Simpson's 
contention, that the woods and game depart- 
ments of an estate should be combined and 
managed under one head, instead of being 
•conducted separately to the disadvantage of 
both. Mr. Simpson has, no doubt, brought 
prominently forward, a very unsatisfactory 
atate of affairs, but when he blames the 
gamekeeper, and praises the forester, I 
cannot, I fear, quite join him. If antagonism 
has hitherto existed between the two officials 
cf an estate, it is, at any rate in many cases, 
just as much the fault of the forester as of the 
gamekeeper^ because the former has not suc- 
ceeded in managing the woods in such a 
manner that they lend themselves to the pre- 



servation of game, and yet yield a revenue 
from timber and firewood. As matters are in 
Britain, it is no use crying out against game, 
because proprietors, rare cases excepted, will 
not adopt an economic management of their 
woods, if game is interfered with to any con- 
siderable extent. It is the business of the 
forester to manage woodlands in such manner, 
that they meet the objects which the pro- 
prietor has in view to the fullest extent, and in 
the most economic manner. The preservati'^n 
of game being in most cases an important object, 
the forester must set to work and meet it, 
without reducing the yield of the woods more 
than is absolutely unavoidable. There is no 
reason whatever why both objects should not 
be obtained, without perpetual warfare between 
the gamekeeper and the forester. Indeed, as 
Mr. Simpson correctly points out, there are 
good reasons why the two offices should be in 
one hand, since it rests at all times with the 
proprietor to decide whether the one or other 
object shall take precedence. What the exact 
method of treatment should be, cannot be laid 
down in a general way ; it depends on local 
conditions, the kind of game to bo preserved, 
and on the extent to which one object is to be 
sacrificed to the other. Hence, only concrete 
examples can illustrate how such cases should 
be dealt with. On this occasion I propose to 
deal with the sylvicultural treatment of phea- 
sant preserves. 

Pheasants can be reared in woods managed 
under any sylvicultural system, but it is 
generally recognised that those systems are 
best adapted which provide an underwood 
worked as coppice ; and an overwood worked 
as high forest. The question then is, how 
should such woods be managed, so that they 
favour a plentiful and healthy stock of pheasants, 
and yet yield a commensurate income by the 
sale of timber and other wood. My experience 
is, that both objects can be obtained by treat- 
ing such woods under the system known as 
*' coppice with standards," according to an 
orderly and systematically-arranged plan of 
operations, or, as foresters call it, working plan. 
The essential conditions may shortly be 
indicated as follows : — 

(1) A full and dense underwood is paramount. 
This can only be maintained by cutting it over 
periodically, and protecting the new shoots, at 
any rate for some years, against ground game. 
If the underwood is left too long, it becomes 
thin below, and does no longer fulfil its purpose 
as regards the game. Again, if not protected 
against ground game, the new shoots are cut 
back, or seriously injured, and they appear 
weak and deficient in shelter. Again, if the 
stools are too old, they will not send forth 
vigorous fresh shoots when cut over. 

(2) The overwood must be sufficiently thin to 
admit the required amount of light to the 
underwood, without which the latter cannot 
thrive. To meet this requirement, it is 
necessary that the overwood should consist of 
thin-crowned species, such as Ash, Oak, Larch, 
or perhaps Pines, and the underwood of species 
which are either shade-bearers, or which at any 
rate can stand a moderate amount of shade. 
Of broad -leaved shade -bearers, which alone 
can come under consideration in the case 
of coppice, Beech stands first, and Hornbeam 
next. These species, however, are not very 
remunerative, and in the majority of cases, 
others, which are more so, must be chosen. 
Among these. Ash stands first, and perhaps 
Hazel next. Ash demands a fair amount of 
light, but it is well known that it will thrive. 



provided the overwood is constituted as indi- 
cated above. Alder is useful in wet places. 
Other species may be added to the underwood 
to meet special requirements. 

(3) The third essential condition is, that 
game preserves should be disturbed as little as 
possible. If forest operations are conducted 
in them, it must be done at a certain season of 
the year, say before March, and if possible 
at a few years interval. 

The question then arises, how can all these 
requirements be made to fit in? This I propose 
to show as an example. Let it be assumed that 
a proprietor has an area of 200 acres in one 
block, or in a number of blocks, say four of 
fifty acres each, or one of 100 acres, and two 
of fifty acres each, or any other combination, 
the soil and situation being suitable for the 
growth of Oak, Ash, and Larch. 

DETERMIKATIOy OF THE ROTATION OV TQE UNDER- 
WOOD. — ^The first point to decide ii, what age the 
underwood is to teach. The answer depeads, of 
oonrse, on local conditions. In some oases the nnder- 
wood is cut at the age of 10 years, in others at 12, 15, 
20, or more years. In the High Meadow woods it 
has been decided to out it at 35 years. This is a 
somewhat high age, bat it has been adopted chiefly 
because at that age the underwood yields material 
fit for pit-timber. Short rotations of the under- 
wood have the important disadvantage, that the 
overwood will develop strong branches low down, 
and yields only stems dear of branches to a 
moderate height, but the advantage that stools 
will send up vigorous coppice shoots. Long rota- 
tions of the underwood have the advantage that the 
overwood or standards will have boles dear of 
branches to a considerable height, and thus yield 
timber of high value, but the disadvantage that a 
certain portion of the stools will send up either 
feeble shoots or none at alL Personally, I am 
inclined to recommend a middle course. If the 
underwood consists chiefly of Ash, with an 
admixture of Hazel, I should fix the rotation of it, 
on fairly good land, at 20 to 25 years, according 
to local conditions. In this way the standards 
of Oak and Ash can be kept dear of brancbes 
to a height of about 30 feet. Let us say, for th^ 
sake of illustration, that 20 years has been chosen. 

Division of Area into Annual Ck)UPEs. — 
The second step is to arrange the woods into 
twenty coupes, or catting areas, of approximatdy 
equal extent, and to deal with one coape in each 
year. In our example that coupe would be equal 
to 200 -^ 20 = 10 acres. If more convenient, the 
area may be divided into forty coupes of 5 acres 
each, of which two are dealt with in each year. If 
the total area of woods is very large, there would 
be two, three, or more series, each series contain- 
ing twenty coupes. The important point is the 
distribution of ^e coupes in each series of twenty, 
which requires to be explained. Let us assume a 
simple ease, say there are four woods of 50 acres 
each, so that there would be five coupes in each 
wood. At the oatset, the stocking in already exist- 
ing woods, in all probability, would be more or less 
irregalar, but it should be laid down as a rule that 
cuttings in each wood should be made only once in 
every four years. In this way each wood will 
enjoy absolute rest for 3 years, and at the end 
of the first 20 years the ages of the underwood 
should be as follows : — 
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Wood No. III. 
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In this wfty, each wood oontaint young, middle- 
aged, and old ooppice, or just the combination 
required for pheasant preservei. The following 
diagnun will farther illnstnite this :— 

Nvmher of coupe, or ymr, whtn it wiU he cut once In c(t'h 
rotation o/ 20 years :— 
I. IL 

No. 17 18 5 1 18 14 10 6 2 
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Wood No. IV. East. 
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If the 200 acres form one oontinnoas wood, the 
annual cuttings should not adjoin each other, but 
be arranged somewhat in the following manner : — 
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In this way each block of the wood will contain 
underwood of different ages, and have 3 years' eom- 
plete rest. Whenever it is practicable, the coupes 
shf uld be. so arranged that the cuttings proceed 
against the prevailing wind direction, leaving a 
shelter-belt on the east and north edges of the 
wood against cold winds. 

Number amd DiitHbution of fif«anrforrf«.— The 
third ' question to be decided is the number and 
distribution of the standards. The numbef depends, 
of course, on the quality of the locality, the 
spedes, and the size of timber which it is proposed 
to grow. Under any circumstances, the ages of 
the standards must be multiples of the rotation of 
th* underwood whenever cutting comes round ; 
that is to* say, in our example, Coupe No. 1 
would contain standards aged 20, 40, GO, 80, 100 
. . . years old, of which the youngest form part 
of the underwood, until cutting has actually taken 
place. 

The number of standards in the several sge- 
classes must form a falling series, in other words 
there must be more standards in the 20 years old 
class than in the 40 years class, and so on to the 
oldest class, which would contain only a few trees 
per acre. It is, of course, out of the question to 
work up ezacdy to the theoretically determined 
number in each class. Hence, such figures can 
only serve as a general guide. By way of ill us- 
tration, the following example will show the 



numbers before and after cutting, and the 
difference, representing the number of trees, re? 
moved at eaeh cutting, assuming that the oldest 
trees shall reach the age of 100 years. 
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In this example it has been assuikied thai Ash, 
Larch, kc, disappear at the ag* of 80 years, Oak 
only being allowed to reach a higher age. Any 
other suitable combination may^ of course, be 
adopted ; for instance, some of the 80-year-old 
Oaks may be cut out, or specially fine Qaka may be 
allowed to grow beyond the age of 100 years. In 
such cases, the other figures must be modified 
accordingly. It is, under any circumstances, 
necessary to begin with a large number of young ' 
standards per acre, to guard against accidents, and 
because not all will develop into fine timber trees. 
In selecting the 20year-old standards, the finest 
specimen! are choeen, and theae reduced step by 
step, allowing only the most promising [tnea to 
reach maturity. In this way timber of various 
dimensions is obtained at every cutting. It goes 
without saying, that in addition to Oak, Ash, and 
Larch, any other suitable species may be intro- 
duced, as, for instance, Spruce, a few specimens of 
which are very desirable in pheasant preserves. 
The distribution of the standards over the area 
should be so that each coupe contains about the 
same number, with the desired proportion in the 
age classes. In some cases the standards are 
arranged by single trees, each separated from its 
neighbour ; in others they stand in small groups. 

Procedure to be foUoteed at earh Cutting.— When 
the underwood has reached the desired age, in our 
case 20 years, the first business to be attended 
to is the selection of the new standards, in our 
example twenty-five Oaks and twenty-five Ash and 
Larch, and any other species which may be desired. 
It is essential to select in the first instance more 
than this number, as some may be injured by the 
subsequent fall of the standards. Then the rest of 
the underwood is cut. The next step is to cut the 
standards which are to come down. As soon as 
the material has been removed, the area must be 
examined for seedling plants of the desired species. 
If a sufficient number is found no planting will be 
required ; but if this is not the case, all vacant 
spaces must be filled up with healthy, vigorous 
plants. It is impossible to say how many of these 
may be required, but I should say that 400 per 



acre will suffice, even if no natural seedlings at all 
are found. Of these about 100 should be Oak, and 
300 chiefly Ash, with a moderate number of 
Larch and other desirable kinds. These will 
grow for 20 years, when the fifty best wiD 
be left as new standards, and the others. 
Oak, Ash, and other hardwoods, are cut over to 
produce new stools for coppice in the place of those 
which have died, or are too old to produce vigorous 
shoots. The final step is to go over the coupes cut 
4, 8, 12, and 16 years ago, to free the plants from 
threatening stool-shoots, and perhaps thin out the 
shoots where there are too many on one stooL 

In order to give sufficient time for all these 
operations, it should be arranged that the wood, or 
block (in our example one out of four), where 
forest work is being done in any one year, should 
be shot over early in the season, so that the work 
may be commenced not later than December 1, and 
be completed by March. In this way ihe forest 
operations will not interfere with the shootiilg, so^ 
that both objects can be fully realised. 

Fincmdal Jiemdts.— It u impoesible toaaywhat-. 
the receipts at each cutting would be during the 
first and perhaps second rotation of 20 years, ^ as' 
they depend on the stock of timber existing jOn^* 
the area at starting. When, however, the system 
as sketched above, has been introduced, the M-,- 
lowing estiiiutte of receipts and expenses per acre, 
will not be far out, calculating with prices as they- 
now exist in the Midland counties, and taking the 
cuttings as indicated above : — 



Receipts. 

25 Oaks yielding, say, 500 cubic feet of timber, 
aC 19. vA. ... ... ... •«• ••• 

25 Ash, Larch, and other trees, say, 500 cubi«' 
feet of timber, at If. 3(1. 

Underwood, say 

Total per acre 

Total for 10 acres 



Ex PEN'S E!8. » 

These can Otly be Judicatcd in a very approximate Tnsnner^ , 
somewhat as follows : — 

Felling and preparing timber and underwood j£ ». cL 

for sale, &c = 170 C t> 

Price of 4000 plants, with planting, at 50*. per 

1000 = 10 a 

Gk)ing over the four older coupes, say, lt)f. an 

acre, 40 acres = 20 a 

Taxes,tlthe8,rates,8ay8<. an acre, oa 200 acres = SO O 

Fencing with wire netting and one or two top 

wires, average annual expenditure, say ... = 40 
Part salary of forester, say 4s. an acre = 40 D 

Total annual expenses... =810 O 
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78 15 
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797 10' 






Annual net receipts 
Or per acre ... 



= £477 10 
= 2 7 9 



I am satistied that such an average annual income 
can be derived from fairly good soil, fit to produce 
Oak, Ash, and Larch, such as is devoted to 
pheasant coverts in the Midland counties. Firstr* 
class soil will, doubtless, give still higher retums* 
Mdthout in any way interfering with the rearing of 
pheasants. 

I do not pretend to have placed befpre the 
readers anything specially new. All 1 claim is, to 
have indicated an orderly and systematic plan of 
managing pheasant - preserves, which, while not 
interfering with the game. Will yield a fair return 
on the capital invested in the woods. W, Schlich, 
Cooper's HiU, March 28, 1900. 



TO PREVENT MANURE WASTE. 

Whenever the soil is in a condition unfavour- 
able to the process of nitrification, there is a danger 
that not only may nitrates not be formed, but that 
there will be a loss of nitrogen from those nitrates 
that may be present. This loss is due to a process 
known as denitrification, which, like nitrification, 
is dependent on micro-organisms existing in the 
soiL The denitrifying organisms flourish under 
one condition which is directly opposed to the 
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correapondiDg cooditiOD favouring nitrifiutiDa — 
Dunelj, the sbagDce of oxygia. L'oder that ooD' 
dilion, the nilratei maj be reduced or cbaoged back 
to nitritea, and the Ditritca are oftea further 
reduced till thsy loae their nitrogen bj having it 
pua off into the air ai gaaeous nitrogen. 

Willi his characteristic taiight and gracp of 
-expsnmental inquirie*. ProfeBsoT Ueheraia haa 
ahowD that in certain German experiments, which 
soem to thaw great loia of Ditrogen in mannro 
applied to the soil, eiceiaive amouota of maoDre 
had b«eD mixed vith the loil, and that where Bnoh 



The idea) waj t« apply farmyard manure, 
according to thia emiaent Frenoh eiperintentiat, 
i« to take it on the land, and apread it at once, 
theo plough or dig it in. Little or no loia ol 
ammonia wilt occur through a thin layer of loil. 
Tfaii ia doubtleaa the key>note of the problem, 
though there may aomelimea be much in tbe way ol 
carrying out praolically this aaggaation. If one 
could alwayi have rain deaoend opon tho manure 
aa KKm m it i» apread, provided tbe aurfaca o( the 
ground wereinaatatetoabaorb the liquid, theloaeea 
of which he epeaka noold be reduced to a minimum, 



partially rotted waa applied at the rat« of 7j 
tona per acre, it oeaaad to anpport the growth 
of planta after the renoTal of one crop of Radiahea 
and one of Lettuce, and eiperimenla revealod the 
fact that it waa due to the absence oE nitratea. 

Where chopped hay was mixed with the aoit, 
nitrate nitrogen. practically disappeared in a com- 
paratively short time, which waa not the oaae 
where organic matter was not applied. It may be 
mentioned that Sir John Lawes and Sir Henry 
Gilbert found at Eolhamsted a marked lack of 
durability in tbe nitrogen of farmyard manure 



k Viilt to Kadtj," p. M3.) 



OMderate quantitiea are applied aa are usually 
customary, outside of special gardening operations, 
auch aerioua lotses would not occur as bad been 
claimed by tbe (iermans, wbo bad worked under 
abnormal condition!. He has further shown that 
farmyard or stabte-manure spread on tbe land, or 
distribnted in small heaps, suff,^ta a rapid loaa of 
Ammonia. The first step is shown by him to be an 
eacape of carbonic acid gas, which renders poaeible 
the Moape of tbe ammonia, such losses sot 
oeenrriDg so long aa an excess of ibie compound is 
pnseot. Lets toss wontd result, then, when 
manure ia tlrmly consolidated than when it is easily 
{permeable by the air. 



even it the manure were left on tbe surfaoe, sinoe 
the liquid portion held by the solid excreta would 
be largely waahed into the soil, whers, aa is well 
known, it ia practically safe. The nitrogen of the 
solid portion of the manure cannot so quickly and 
readily eacape. 

The various iareatigations have shown tbat one 
reason for the superiority of rotted over fresh 
manure lies in the fact that in tbe process 
of deoompoeition much of the bacterial food 
is deatroyed. and in consequence the subse. 
quent tendency to decompose nitrates ia reduced. 
In some recent greenhouse experiments at the 
Rhode Island Station, when stable manure only 



when large qaantitie* ware applied to the Iwad 
annnally for several year*, which ia unquaationably 
explainable upon the aame ground. 

Tbefaot is, that it is only tbe comparatively small 
proportion of the nitrogen of farmyard tnaanre 
which is due to the liquid dejecliona of tbeanimab, 
that is in a readily and rapidly available oondition ; 
whilst that due to more or less digested matter 
passing in the excrement is more slowly available, 
and that in the litter remains a very lm>g time 
inactive. Henoe, tbe addition of nitrogon as aitt«te 
of soda or anlphato of ammonia to farmymid 
manure baa a very narked eSeot. J. J. WtUit, 
Haiffndiu. 
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The Rosary. 



THE iUTB OF FRAGRANT ROSES. 

"EvEBY Rose ahoold have fragranoe," says an 
eminent roearian, and with that opinion I entirely 
coincide. There are, no doubt, Varieties of the 
Qaeen of Flowers sufficiently commanding in 
their dimensions, and attractive in their coloors, 
to make them valnable exhibition Roses, which 
are neverthelecs quite destitute of the attri- 
bute of fragrance, conspicuous among which 
are Her Majesty, Spenser, and Baroness Roths- 
child ; also that somewhat over • estimated 
variety, MerveiUe de Lyon, which after a shower 
of heavy rain assumes a forbidding pinky aspect, 
that affords evidence of its derivation. I have only 
two plants of this Rose in my garden, and do not 
intend to add to the number. They are, however, 
very vigorous specimens, and produce during the 
summer a large quantity of flowers, which in a dry 
and sunny season — but seldom experienced— pro- 
duce a fine effect. I am more friendly to the 
parent of MerveiUe de Lyon, the Baroness Roths- 
child, which at least retains its colour, a matter of 
some importance ; but I greater prefer to either the 
white Margaret Dickson, which derives some of its 
best attributes, including its delicately suggested 
perfume, from Lady Mary Fitzwilliam, one of the 
grandest (notwithstanding its dwarf habit) of the 
Hybrid Teas. 

Among other notable hybrid perpetuals which 
have the supreme fascination of fragrance are 
Beauty of Waltham, Crown Prince, Mrs. John 
Laing, Charles Lefebvre, Madame Gabrielle Luizet, 
and Captain Hayward, of which the variety last 
mentioned was destined to prove an abiding acqui- 
sition; it has a stronger habit than A. K. Wil- 
liams, and its roots do not give way so soon in cold, 
adhesive, and therefore rapidly deteriorating soils. 
Duke of Edinburgh and Duke of Wellington have a 
reminiscence of perfume, bat it does not amount to 
much ; those varieties are, however, of such 
lustrous beauty, as to be for garden decoration 
quite indispensable. I question indeed if for rich, 
dark, velvety- crimsom hues, they will ever be sur- 
passed. Even Victor Hugo or Horace Vemet, at 
their loveliest, do not excel them. Mr. Cranston's 
Crimson Bedder, while exceedingly floriferous and 
richly effective, is a very fragrant and early- 
flowering Rose. It is always the hybrid per- 
petual that opens first in my garden ; it should 
be much more widely cultivated, especially in 
Scotland. 

All of the profusely-fiowering China Roses have 
a delicate fragrance. To this class there have of 
late years been some valuable additions, especially 
Madame Laurette Messimy, and its deeper-coloured 
derivative, Madame Eugene Resal ; Queen Mab, 
and Duke of York, which I have never seen so 
effective elsewhere as at Mr. Paul's nurseries at 
Waltham Cross, where, especially under glass, they 
are grown to perfection. The Polyantha Roses are 
also, in many instances, very fragrant, especially 
the beautiful miniature snowy-white Anne-Marie 
de Montravel, a veritable floral gem, whose perfume 
resembles that of Viola odorata. Of the Noisette 
and Tea Roses, some of the most odorous are 
Marshal Niel (which I am endavouring onoe more, 
not without hope, to make a comparative success 
through open-air cultivation) ; L'ld^ Oloire de 
Dijon, and Belle Lyonnaise ; Bouquet d'Or, Sou- 
venir d'un Ami, and the still more beautiful 
Souvenir de S. A. Prince, one of the most reliable 
and productive of all the Teas. Fragrant alike in 
flower and leaf are the Austrian, Persian, and 
Penzance hybrid Briars, which should adorn every 
garden. But the most endowed of all Roses in this 
special direction are the hybrid Tea Roses, whose 
reputation is splendidly sustained by Tennyson, 
Bessie Brown (an Lish beauty), Aurora, Albert 
Stopford, raised by Nabonnand ; Mrs. W. J. Grant, 
and other varieties of recent introduction. Among 
the older Hybrid Teas, the most fascinating in 
their fragrance are the incomparable La France, 



Duoheas of Albany, Caroline Testout, Augustine 
Guinoisseau, and Viscountess Folkestone. These 
have many other precious endowments, but none 
more exquisite in their influence than this. David 
R, WiUictmson. 

RaSES IN AND NEAB TO ToWNS. 

With the increasing popularity of Roses, it is 
not strange that many try to grow them in 
suburban gardens. But how few succeed in getting 
aujrthing like a satisfactory result ! The chief 
point is to select suitable ^tarieties, not only for 
exhibition, but for general garden decoration as 
welL Some of those eminently suited for town 
culture are given below. At tiie Crystal Palace 
Ust year the winning six blooms that secured the 
Silver Cup and 1st prize for Roses grown within 
8 miles of Charing Cross were Mrs. John Laing, 
Marquise de Litta, Caroline Testout, Captain Hay- 
ward, Mrs. W. J. Grant, and General Jacqueminot, 
and I have a very vivid recollection of the fresh- 
ness and quality of the blooms. 

The following varieties are suitable for exhibition 
as well as for ffLtden decoration :— A. K. Williams, 
Anna Olivier, Baroness Rothschild, Captain Hay- 
ward, Caroline Testout, Catherine Mermet, Comtesse 
d'Oxford, Charles Lefebvre, Dupuy Jamain, Fisher 
Holmes, Fran^isca Kruger, General Jacqueminot, 
Helen Keller, Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, Maman 
Cochet, Marquise de Litta, Mrs. R. G. Sharman- 
Crawford, W. J. Grant, Robert Duncan« Souvenir 
de S. A. Prince, The Bride, Tom Wood, Ulrich 
Brunner, and Victor Hugo. It will be seen that 
there is quite a lot of exhibition Roses to select 
from. All are safe varieties to grow, and several 
more might be added. Whilst those already men- 
tioned will make a good garden effect, the addi- 
tional varieties I shall now enumerate are Roses of 
exceptional free blooming qualities, and that have 
proved useful in suburban and town gardens : — 
Aim^ Vibert (climber), Augustine Guinoisseau, 
Bardon Job, Beryl, Calocarpa, F^licit^-Perp^tue 
(climber), G. Nabonnand, Heinrich Schultheiss, 
Homer, Leopoldine d'Orl^ns (climber), L'ld^l 
(climber), Madame de Tartas, Madame Hosts, 
Madame Lambard, Marie Van Hontte, Mrs. 
Bosanquet, Papa Gontier, Paul Nabonnand, The 
Rugosas, Souvenir de la Malmaison, and Viscountess 
Folkestone. A, P, 



A VISIT TO KENLEY. 

Of the many pretty spots in the county of 
Surrey, the village of Kenley is certainly one of 
the most charming. The South-Eastem Railway 
from hurley to Caterham, that until last year was 
but a single line, runs along the bottom of what is 
known as the Caterham Valley. At Kenley, the 
valley is a narrow one. The ridge on one side of 
the railway line is known as Riddlesdown, a grass- 
covered common under the control of the London 
County Council, to which, on tempting summer 
days, go thousands of people from over-crowded 
areas in London, to get a fill of pure air, and to 
rest their eyes upon a delightful country landscape. 
This ridge, however, is not so interesting to us as 
is the north-east slope which faces it, and which is 
thickly furnished with beautiful residences, most 
of which possess charming, if small, gardens. The 
first of these that we will now mention is known as 

*• Oaklands." 

This is the residence of Joseph Lawrence, Esq., 
Chairman of the Linotype Company, and a most 
busy gentleman in other spheres also. The w#tn ^ 
of the house has been suggested evidently by some 
very old Pollard Oaks on the premises, which of 
the trees in the locality are most remarkable. The 
front door of the house opens upon a small greensward 
or lawn, terminated by a low semi-circular wall of 
loose stones, above which is a bank where Laurels, 
Brambles, and other plants are allowed to grow 
with some appearance of naturalness. Close to 
this, but on a higher level, is a kind of old English 
garden of small beds, wiUi rather high edgings of 



Box. At the present time the visitor would find 
these filled with Tulips, Arabis, Wallflowers, and 
other old-fashioned plants. 

In a garden that is not more than 6 acres in extent^ 
every bit of ground is made the most use of possible, 
and many interesting and some rare species of 
plants have been planted in positions where they 
may be easily inspected. The pretty bulbous Lis. 
I. DanfordisB, figured in the Oardenera' Chronicle for 
March 17, p. 170, is only one such plant ; but there 
are few prettier that will bloom in the open ground 
in Maroh. Roses appear to be extraordinary 
favourites in most gardens at Kenley, and in this 
one there are from 1500 to 2000 plants, all of whioh 
are well cared for, and consist of best varieties. 
A little spot has been found also for a few alpine 
plants. 

There is a conservatory attached to the reddenoe 
that affords ample room for a few very fine Palms, 
and for the grouping of flowering plants for effect. 
Almost adjoining are some span-roofed houses that 
contain stove foliage plants, and a collection of 
Orchids. We noti<^ a large, strong plant of Den- 
drobium Wardiannm Lowi ; Cymbidium Lowi was 
in bloom, and a few Dendrobiums, Cattleyas, and 
Odontogloasums. 

In a position in which they cannot be observed 
from other parts of the garden, are two or three other 
glass-houses, one of which contains fruit-trees, and 
the other miscellaneous plants. In the Owrdenen^ 
Chronicle f August 5, 1809, was given an illustration 
of the cultivation of Strawberry-plants in a barrel, 
and the hint was taken at the Oaklands, where 
Royal Sovereign is now doing admirably in such 
receptacles. 

In an old-fashioned Rose-house, amongst some 
charming Roses in bloom, we noticed a pink hybrid 
perpetual under the name of Gustavo Nadaud. Per- 
haps some of our readers may know something of 
this variety. It is described by Mr. Bannerman, 
the gardener here, as **the best Rose in the 
country." 

A pleasant walk of a mile or so intervenes between 
Oaklands and Mr. Lawrence's farm of 50 acres. 
Whether this will be a farm or garden ultimately 
would appear to be a little uncertain at present. 
The kitchen garden is to be formed here ; there is a 
small orchard of nice young fruit-trees, several 
glasshouses for the cultivation of Melons, Cucum- 
bers, Tomatos, &c. ; a collection of Chrysanthe- 
mums is cultivated ; an Indian bungalow has been 
erected ; there was a small herd of pure Jersey 
cows ; and altogether the place will become as full 
of interest as it well could be. 

We must mention one action that Mr. Lawrence 
is taking this year, because it shows that the 
representative of this district in the London County 
Council is actuated by much the same sfurit in 
regard to the encouragement of gardening, as that 
Ix^y itself has shown. Mr. Lawrence has enquired 
of all the villagers in Kenley if they will cultivate 
climbing plants against their cottages, and offering 
to provide the plants for the purpose himselt It 
is his intention, we believe, to offer a prize at the 
end of the year for the prettiest covered cottage* 
In all this work, the owner has the assistance of a 
young and capable gardener, who has gained 
experience at Trentham, Castle Howard, and 
other places, and was general foreman at Scone 
Palace, N.B. 

" Yew Bank " (see figs. 73, 74). 

The residence of John Wark, Esq., lies a little 
further up the slope than does Oaklands. In 1876, 
when Mr. Wark first came here to live, the place 
was indeed smalL The area of its garden has been 
doubled since then, and a range of glasshouses was 
erected a year or more ago. The centre of this 
range is a nice little greenhouse that Mr. Woodgate, 
the gardener, always contrives to keep very gay» 
It is now full of the showiest of spring fiowering 
plants. On either side of this house there are 
others with span roofs, containing a few Orchids, 
and a miscellaneous collection of plants. There are 
Vineries, Peach-houses, Cucumber and Tomato- 
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hoDMB, all of which proieot K mart Mtiifutoiy the loU hu been piaaed throagh a ooane tieie. Tha nther (ingalar-lookiDg plaat in tho oentre 

•ppeanuHM. Tfas Mtuhroom-hooM U built almoit In pli«e of crooked ind worthleM roota, that anoh of fig, 74 ii a oambiDation of the Iriah and Ooldeo 

npon tiie lavel, and it pronded with a slMi-roof gronnd, with ita ft^at stonea interoeptiDg their Yewi, the Irish apeoiea bearing tha grafted golden 

that it may be oaed for other purpOMB dnriug (be growth woeld natnnUly prodnoe, oropa are ob- one. Mr. Woodgate, who has been with Hr. 

•ommer and early antamn. tained of a latiifactoiy eharaoter. Wark ainos 1S76, ii brother to Mr. Geo. Woodgate, 

The whole of the garden u on a Bteep ilope. Of treea, the VewB do aa wall aa most npon the at one time lectetary to the Kingston Chryaantbe- 

and like moat placet in the diatriot, there ia only ohalk ; and Thnyaa ajid Cypreaaes not leaa wall mnm Society, and now gardeoar at Betteaton Hall^ 

an ararage of abont B inchea of aoil over the than deeidaoua ipeciea. In Gg. 73 it given a Staflbrdthire. 

chalk ; and even thia aoil oontaini a ttonbleeome view of the reiidenoe, and a few gay flower-bada " Hazslshaw " 

amount of atonsa. Not a very favonrable lite for npon a platean formed by making a terrace npon ia another pretty rctidance adjaoent to Oaklanda> 

" high " caltnre thii ! Bnt care and diligence can the tloping ground. Theatandard Koaet are repre- It belongs to W. C. Straker, Eaq., and hit preaent 



and do overoome worae difficnltiea than theie. lented in thia viaw, and tboae in the bed are aato gardener, Mr. John JohnaoD, hat been widi hii» 

Koaet aro greatly admired, and tfaerefore in ciated with QUdiolnt, Liliumi, Fnchiiai, Ac, to for more than a toore of jeara. Mr. Straker haa a 

anmmer the ttaodard Rotet form the greatest which ia an edging of white Violas. In our other great love for gardening, and at the preaent time 

feature of the garden ; but all thoae standard trees illustration (fig. 74] is ihown what a pretty effect he much enjoys the view from the front windowa 

in the tnrf have been planted in speoial toil, and in annimer is obtained by large liedt planted with of hit creeper-covered home, over an exceedingly 

meant have been taken to prevent the roots ornamental foliage plaatt. Behind the Kote-beda well-kept lawn, and beyond, where the graaa 

ttraying from thia. nay be seen larger ones containing Acen, Golden between the shrnbt la adorned with spriug-flower- 

In the quarter where vegetablet are cultivated, Elden, Purple Nata, and other brightly.coloured ing bulba. Id the glaat-houaaa we noticed a very 

tha tame additional work is neotttarj. The planta. Snch species have been planted in prefer- nice group of plants of Dendrobium nobile in 

Pannipa, the Carrots, and some other root oropa, eoce to dowering thmbe, beoaote "their effect ia bloom, and in other respects appearanoet were 

have to be town upon beds, of which tbe whole of more laating." aatittactory. 
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Orchid Notes and Gleanings. 



ONOTDIUM BARBATUM VARIETIES. 

Two iprayB with diwiniUr floweret which how- 
ever agree in the enential details of the pretty 
ODcidium barbatum, are sent by Mesnv. Hooley 
Bros., Thorold Gardena, Bitterne, Southampton. 
The larger has handsome yellow middle-sized 
flowers, blotched with brown, the labellam almost 
equally divided into three rounded lobes of a clear 
chrome-yellow cobur. The smaller is not nearly 
so showy, all of its segments being narrower, the 
<^ef difference consisting in the much smaller 
front lobe to the Up. In both the short-bearded 
apace between the irtmi «nd side-lobes of the lip is 
the same. 

CaTTLEVA TEIANiCI. 

Messrs. Hugh Low k Co. send us a flower of 
Cattleya Trianiei, in which the side petals have a 
pale orange stripe running down the centre, similar 
tn colour to the darker blotch in the front of the 
Up. It is the beginning of a regular peloria. 

HtBRID DKNDBOBirMS. 

Upwards of twenty pretty hybrid Dendrobioms 
raised by Fred. Hardy, Esq., Tyntesfield, Ashton- 
on-Mersey (gr., Mr. T. Stafford), of which specimens 
are kindly forwarded by him, demonstrate the 
eeemingly endless variety to be thus obtained. 
Four forms of Dendrobium x Cybele (nobile x 
Findlayanum) are so dissimilar as to render it 
•difficult to understand how they should be derived 
from the same cross. The finest, which is as showy 
4itf a good D. Wardianum, is D. x Cybele Tyntes- 
field variety, which has broad white sepals and 
petals, having the outer halves rose-purple. The 
lip has a heavy maroon-purple blotch surrounded 
with orange colour ; the front portion white tipped 
with purple. Two of the other forms have nearly 
white flowers with a dark blotch in the centre of 
the lip. 

Another extremely variable set are the result of 
•crossing B. y Ainsworthi and D. Findlayanum. 
One pretty form of it has white flowers with a 
&int rose-coloured tint and chrome yellow disc, 
the other extreme being bright rose with a purple 
•disc. A hybrid from this cross was first raised by 
Sir Trevor Lawrence, Bart., and was known as 
D. X ohrysodiscus, being remarkable at that time 
«s the most varying hybrid known. 

D. X (Cassiope x Densonis) is a very pretty 
flower with yellowish- white segments tipped with 
rose, and with a distinct maroon blotch on an 
apple-green disc. A cross supposed to be between 
D. nobile and D. Phalsenopsis seems to give indica- 
tion of the latter species, though it will have to 
mature before it can be decided. The flowers of 
D. X (Bominyanum x Findlayanum) repreaent a 
light form of D. x Burberryanum raised by the 
Rt. Hon. Joseph Chamberlain. D. x HoUnesi- 
anum (Bominyanum x Schneiderianum) is a pretty 
flower of fine shape and colour; B. x Niobe 
<tortile roaeum x nobile) well displays the labellum 
as in B. tortile. The others, which are chiefly of 
the B. X splendidissum class, are useful flowers. 

A bloom of a grand form of Bendrobium fim- 
briatum ooulatum is very showy, the flower being 
2^ ins. across, of a rich orange colour, with very 
dark chocolate-purple blotch on the lip. 



The WEEK'S Work, 

THB HASDY FBX7IT GA&DEN. 

By A. WuLO, Oardaner, Stoke Bdlth Park, Hereford. 
MiaceUoMOUi OpereUiona. — The grafting of fruit- 
trees may be performed generally in these islands 
«t about this date. As was stated in a previous 
•calendar the operation of grafting should be carried 
out quickly, the scions being finmy fixed in position 
and enclosed forth with with grafting wax or prepared 
olay. The cold weather of the past fortnight has 
retarded the blossoming of Peaches and Nectarines 
oonsiderably, and at the moment of writing but 



few flowers have expanded fully. The trees will, 
however, require care, and the cultivator to be 
quick to guard against frost. If canvas or frigi- 
domo coverings are used to ward off frost and hul, 
tnese should, as a rule, be lowered at night, and 
raised when the sun begins to shine on the walL 
Other means of affording protection against frost 
were touched upon in a former calendSir, and the 
gardener must adopt the method which seems best 
adapted to his particular case. A partial thinning 
of the blossom-buds when very numerous should be 
carried out, removing first such as face inwards, 
ie., towards the waXi, and then on the lower 
sides of shoots where, if fruit be left, the base 
round the stalks gets highly coloured, whilst 
the apex is deficient in colour. It should be 
remembered that the excessive production of 
bloom has an injurious effect on a Peach • tree. 
Let the trees be examined at intervals of three to 
four days, and if green-fly be observed, even in 
small numbers, tobacco-powder should be applied 
forthwith, using a **puff" to distribute it. The 
earth in the various fruit quarters is much battered 
down and compacted by the recent heavy rains 
since it was dug, and it may be advisable to stir the 
surf%oe with a hoe ; applying a dressing of kaioit or 
muriate of potash, especially to land under Pears 
that were infested last year with the Pear-midge, 
Biplosis pyrivora. When this dressins is afforded, 
the surface should be broken up, to a aepth of 3 to 
4 inches, drawing the hoe backwards and forwards 
afterwards, in order to incorporate the dressing 
with the soil. A safe quantity of either to apply is 
2 ozs. per square yard. 

Perpetual fnUting Strawberries, — I grew, last 
year, the variety St. Joseph for autumn usql and 
was well pleased with it as a fruiter. I had the 
plants set out on a warm border in the month of 
April, and I kept the blooms picked off until the 
month of September ; and many of the current 
year's runners fruited quite as well as the parent 
plants. After the bearing season was over, the 
oed was not cleaned in the usual manner, but it 
remained as it was till the spring; in order that 'I 
might be able to make another bed with the runners. 
The present month is suitable for plantinff this 
useful, good-cropping variety; and althougn the 
fruits are of small size, they are of high flavour and 
always valued late in the year. 

Fruit Room, — ^Most fruit-rooms are empty at 
thiit date, so that an opportunity is afforded to 
thoroughly clean and air theuL It is advisable to 
whitewash the ceilings and walls, and ^aint the 
woodwork. The shelves of unheated fruit-rooms, 
owing to dampness, get covered with mould in the 
spring, and when this occurs hot water and 
washing-soda should be used in cleaning them. If 
a damp-friiit-room be well ventilated throughout 
the spring and summer, much of the moisture will 
be dissipated ere fruit is stored therein. 

THE FLOWER GARDEN* 

By J. Bknbow, Gardener to the Earl of Ilchester, Abbotsborj 

OMtle, Dorset. 

Bamboos, — ^Thesegracefulevergreensmaybeffrown 
with a tolerable amount of success if protecteafrom 
the north-east winds in the inland districts, and 
north-east and south-west winds along the southern 
coast. Positions having a souther^ aspect are 
sometimes met with on the marains of ornamental 
waters, and glades, and glens in the vicinity of woods. 
Such sheltered spots are ideal ones for Bamboos. 
Given natural protection by trees and shrubs, the 
plants fprow ver^ satisfactorily, and the labour in- 
volved in affording artificial protection in exposed 
sites does not exist. A Bamboo garden may be 
made on a lawn near the dwelling, and ii the 
land slopes rather rapidly, surface water will 
readily pass away. In making a Bamboo garden, 
sufficient scope should be taken in as will aflow for 
the planting belt or screen of evergreens, say of 
Hollies, Yew, Hornbeam, Thuia occidentalis, and 
others. The land should be trenched and manured, 
the beds should be pegged-out, and a path 10 feet 
wide, and 1 foot deep, well drained at the sides, with 
drains 2 feet, emp^ing at a lower leveL As- 
suming that each bed will be allotted to one 
species, a dndn may be laid from each bed to the 
maiu'patii drain ; for it is a vital point to get rid of 
moisture quickly, especially in the winter. 

SoU for Bamboos, — For general purposes a 
mixture of turfy loam of good quality, some rotten 
cow-dung, a sprinkling of soot, and plenty of coarse 
road-grit is excellent for Bamboos. This mixture 
should be well inoorporated before planting is done. 



Leaf -mould affords a useful substanoe wherewith to 
top dress the land after planting it. 

Time of Planting, — The best time for planting is 
in April and May, when the plants show signs of a 
renewal of growth, uid new canes push up from 
the bottom. Vigorous plants in pots 3 to 5 feet 
high should be bought, smaller ones entail a wait of 
several years before they attain their full develop- 
ment. The land should have had time to settle. 
The holes should be dug out large enough to take 
the roots without crushing or bruising, for much 
of the future success will depend upon the care 
with which the planting is performed. The fol- 
lowing selection is mMe with regard to the 
relative hardiness and height of the different 
species : — Arundinaria Simoni, A. japonica, A. 
nitida, ko, ; Phyllostachys viridi-glaucesoens, P. 
aurea, P. mitis, P. nigra, P. Quifioi, &c. ; Bam- 
busa palmata, R ^ tossellata (best hardy dwarf). 
These mentioned* represent, with many dwarf 
species, as Arundinana aooeps, A. auriooma, A. 
Fortunei, A. Veitchi, A. humilis, A. pumila, 
Bambusa angnstifolia, B. disticha, B. Kaftashima, 
B. pygmea, Phyllostachys bambuaoides, P. rusci- 
folia. The dwarf species make excellent edgings 
to the beds of the taller species, or as fringes to 
the water's edge. The position for each specimen 
being indicated by stakes driven into the nound« 
knock out the plants from their pots, and lay out 
carefully any long and pliant rhizomes, over and 
around which the soil should be filled in evenly 
to the top of the ball, and water afforded copiously. 
No firming of the soil should be done other than 
this for two or three days. 

Propagation, — The raising of Bamboos has been 
carried on for many years at Abbotsbury, and the 
following method is that adopted. The soil is of the 
ferrous oolitic formation and porous, conducive to 
the formation of innumerable off-sets in the Bamboos 
annually, and these, with a sharp spade are 
easily aetached, dog up and separated; in about 
three years they bMome nice specimens. These 
plants are not coddled, but at the proper season they 
are put out in their respective places, and afibrded 
water frequently during the summer, and left to 
take care of themselves. In the open porous aoil, 
Phyllostachys aurea, P. mitis ana P. nigra, once 
they have taken kindly to the ground, produce 
these offsets freely, but the robbing of the plants of 
their oflbets somewhat disoourages the ^wth of 
strong canes in the parent plants. Rhisomatous 
shoots are produced abundantly on P. viridi- 
fflauoesoens. In replanting these, a trench should 
be taken out as for Celery, and the rhizomes laid 
therein and carefully coverod with a few inches of 
fine soil and spent Mushroom-bed dung. The 
trench being partially filled in, admits of bracken 
being put over it to keep out the c<dd. In two or 
three years the plants are available for trans- 
planting. 

Isolated Specimens of Bamboos of goodly pro- 
portion may be used in beds with Caotus Baluiaa 
for colour, and ground cover. Bamboos are fom 
feeders when thoroughly established, requiring 
water to be copiously afforded in the months « 
June, July, and August, alternating these with 
weak liquid - manure or mulchings of cow-dung. 
Rats sometimes play havoc with the young oorms 
and shoots, which are sweet, and the pests should 
be trapped, or but little progress will be made by 
the plants. 



Bf W. B. Touire, Orehld Grower to Sir Fksdbuck Wmav, 
Bart., OUre Lawn. Best Sheen, aW. 

TrichitpUias, — ^This charming genus is not grown 
so commonly as the delightful perfume of some 
species, the lovely flowers of others, and the 
readiness with which they grow under cultivation, 
entitle them to be. Bividiogthem into the oool or 
intermediate, and the wann-house groups : in the 
first we have T. f ragrans, of which the form called 
nobilis is the best ; T. crispa, and T. mai^;inata, 
and of the other group — T. suavis, T. tortilis, and 
T. brevis, which do best in the Cattleya-house. 
The first three may be grown in well-drained pots, 
with the usual surfacing of peat and sphagnum- 
moss, affording them water copiously when rooting, 
but at other times a rather limited quantity. The 
other three thrive only in baskets or p uis hung up to 
the roof, owing probably to the need for a dry base 
during the winter when there is no ^wth in the 
plants. T. fragrans and suavis, havmg flowered, 
may be put into new pans or baskets, as their 
condition requires, taking care not to bunch the 
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>oot8 together, but to plAce crocke aod potting 
?*.^P^, »niODget them. When the rephmtiiig is 
flniBhed, let water be abundantly aflforded wifi a 
Me roM watering-can. and afterwards. tUl the 
MM have made progress, merely sprinkle the 
^^^^' ^« •ph«mm-moes so that it may be 
k^t alive. The other species should be triited 
simOwly whea flowering is parity T. tortilis suflfers 

^ZsTl ^P ^^ ^^ y^^fi l«»ves, and means 
«^i # taken to frequently rid them of any that 
msy be found there. 

i^^T'^****^ roovfe.— The growths of this pretty 
Whaowjnng, oool-honse Orchid, from the Khasia 
2J"«' yll eoon be emtttiiig new roots— a period 
i^en, If re-pottii^ is necessary, it should be carried 
2k ^-kt® P*«t sjjould be accommodated in a pot 
IS.^*?.^®*^ ^^ ^ thr«e-fourths of its depth 
witttottksks, oyer which put a compost consisting of 
wo parts peat, tte of turfy-loam, and one of 
^hapum-moss, adding enough sUver-sand or veiy 
fSr?i?J??'H' ^ «*^* porositv. The same degree ol 
*2°^*^» temperature, and shade, as are found to 
JHJMatdeii^as, acree with Trichosma suavis, 
«»fPMff when reotinff freely it needs ^ueh less 
water at the root than Masdevallias. 

Ada awwi^iflk».--llua plant is most suocessfnUy 

Si ^^^i^'v'^ *• P^a^ ^5 ^e warmer part of 
tt^^ (h^W-house. ^he dpwer.spikes aJTpro- 
OttOed by th» young growths, and when the former 
W-r«BM«red from the plaat, roimrfaoiBg or re^ 
WWmwAooording to requirements may be performed. 
Auy plant which is to be reiK>tted should hare the 
wnol? ol the decayed materials remored, and be 
Pj^jc^.in a pot nearly filled with crooks, the 
>«malnmg space being filled with peat and 
spbagnum-moss in about equal proportions. Until 
sucu time as the roots have seized upon the new 
compost, only enough water should & applied as 
wiU to^p the moss aUve ; and afterwards, and all 
J^rougtj It; season of growth, abundanoe of water 
?J^T*^7"T** ^"^^ the winter a moderaidy 
«iJ »{*te at the root iabeet, spotting of the ieaves 
usually following the use of mmOtwUer. 

Onddium itmithorrhynehum is a pretty winter- 
flo wenng species, and any pUnt which sUnds in need 
ofmoPB rooting-space may at this season be turned 
S!12 . P?*».»°d have as much of the decayed 
2tr^- ^^ ^^ '^*» removed as is possible 
mthout mjunngthe living ones ; and having^done 
uiis. arrange the roots in a dean pot, iusertins 
cyocks amonf^t them to within 2 inches of the 
nm, over which peat and sphagnum-moss in equal 
PJODortions should be placed, and pressed down 
with gentle firmness ; the fibre-Uke roots of this 
fP^?? •S. ^^^ ^® those of a Heirth than an 
Orchid. The plants should be accommodated in a 
S"!S f*^°g » ten^rature of 68=* to 68% and 
afforded water sparingly at all seasons, excepting 
When in full growth. «- o 



FBT7ITS XTNDEB GI«ASS. 

Bj J, BoBSRTs, Qudener ta tha Duk« of Portkui4, Welbeck 

Abbey, Worksop. 

r»n««.— Early Vines with berries now approach- 
ing the colouring stage will need a change in treat- 
flMnt^ The use of fermenting materials or evapo- 
iMing troughs that may have been used to charge 
tlie air with ammonia should be gradually du- 
oontmiwi At the same time the roots must be 
afforded liberal treatment, as at this stage the 
bemes swell yiery rapidly. Examine the border, 
and If necessary apply liquid- manure, and subse- 
quently a dressing of Mushroomdung or well- 
decayed cowmanure. Ventilate the house freely 
tbroughout the ripening stage, in order to prevent 
•pndensation upon the berries. This is espe- 
<^y imporUnt in the case of varieties liable to 
^^king," such as Madresfield Court and Duke 
of ^ccleuch. Cracking will never occur unless the 
atmosphere in the house reaches saturation point. 
It can be prevented by systematic ventilation night 
• C*^* in conjunction with a constant mild heat 
in the hotwater-pipes. Stopping of shoots at this 
stage should be done with caution, especially if the 
Vmee carry a heavy crop. A moderately free 
growth m the last stage of ripening is very desir- 
able. Muscat and other whitefruited varieties 
will colour better and quicker if a leaf or two 
above the bunches are tied aside to give them more 
light. MainUin a temperature of 7^ to 75*" by 
day, and of 85^ to 90" with sun-beat, and a decline 
to 66" during the night Muscats may be given a 
temperature 5* higher than the above figures. To 
prevent red-spider spreading, paint the pipes with a 



mixture of sulphur, water, and a little sour milk. 
Where this pest is already to be seen, the leaves 
should be carefully sponged with soapy-water. 

Later Vine$ should be treated according to their 
stage of development, but two or three important 
points in culture should be kept constantly in 
mind. Early stopping at the second or third leaf is 
pooessary to strengthen the young bunches, allow- 
ing the shoots to make another leaf or two later if 
there is suScient space for them. Early thinning 
of the berries will prevent a waste of the plant's 
strength. Disbud Vines in late houses as soon as 
it oan be determined which will make the beet 
bunches, and retain no more growths than oan be 
given full exposure. Avoid high temperatures, 
especially dunng the night, and endeavour by this 
means, free ventilation, and judiciois damping, 
to ke^ the young growth short-johitcid and sturdy ; 
theu the bunches of fruit will be of the same 
character. 

Pines,— Any plants that are neai^ng the ripening 
sta|^ will need a rather drier atmosphere than 
fruitera generally, and later on, as the fruiU 
approach ripeness, less water should be affoided 
at the roots. Plants in flower should also be kept 
somewhat drier for a time, but following this 
apply a rich top-dressing of tuify loam and bone* 
meal, and remove a few of the oldest leaves from 
the base of the plants. Any suckers that may rob 
the fruit should be removed early. After this 
liberal feeding will be dedrable, and the plants 
guarded from any kind of check. Carefully 
examine succession plants recently potted, and 
afford water to those that require it. More 
hberal treatment ean be giveU the plants later 
when root-aotion has commenoed, and increased 
ventilation will be needed at the same time. Do 
not use the syringe except on the brightest days, 
and then but moderately. Keep the atmosphere 
moist by frequently spnnkling all available sur- 
faoes, including the hot^bed. A night temperature 
of 70'' to 75% and 80" by day, will be suificienay 
high for fruiters, with 10*" or 15' more by sunheat. 
Successiou plints for the time beinc may be oiven 
10" lower afl round. e j » 



By A. OsAniAji, Oftrdensr to Osptain Botroao, Wartonblrt. 

Artichokes {Cflobe).— The cultivation of these 
would be much more easy if protection were 
afforded them during winter, in cases where 
litter has been placed round the stools, suckers are 
pushing through, and planting may with safety be 
commenced towards the middle of the month. The 
plants rarely do well if allowed to remain in the 
same position for more than two yean, therefore 
half the plantation should be removed each year to 
a plot of ground which has been previouahr well 
duff and manured. For the new plantationdo not 
make use of suckers growing from the base of the 
flowering stems, but employ those nearest the roots, 
as these will produce the largest heads. Allow 
a distance ol three feet between the suckera, 
and about four feet between the rows, and when 
planted, afford them suflBcient water to prevent 
flagging. To beds one year old apply some salt, 
or other fertiliser, gently forking it in near the 
roots. In gardens where unprotected stools have 
been killed by frosts, a sowing should be made 
under glass, but the results will be less satisfactory, 
as by such means the heads are generally long 
spined and less tender. 

Po(atoi».— Planting should be continued until the 
end of the present month, and as the recent cold 
weather has retarded the tubere, there is little 
danger of injury from frost. Where allotments or 
other exposed plots of ground can be used for their 
culture, the better will be the crop. Potatos 
succeed the best with fullest exposure to light, 
and the sets planted in fresh soil. As to the 
distan^ to be allowed the sets when planting, 
the habits of varieties must be considered. In 
walled-in gardens, and for taller growing varieties, 
the distance between the rows should oaturidly be 

?[reater than where opposite conditions obtain. In 
airly rich soils, and for dwarf varieties, 18 to 20 
inches between the rows will be ample. For the 
main crop, however, it is not amiss to leave over 
2 feet from row to row, as this allows of the soil 
being brought well up to the plants. The disUoce 
of the sets from each other should vary from 
12 to 14 inches, and the depth may be about 6 inches 



• 
or slightly less in heavy soils. The beat method of 
planting is to dig out a tolerably wide trench, and 
after making this as level as possible, plaoe the sets 
at the de^red distance apart, covering them 
with leaf-mould, and levelling over this the former 
soil. There are so many good varieties, both for 
second-early, and main crops, that it is difl!cult to 
recommend any special ones ; but when one or two 
have been found to thrive in a district it is as well 
to keep to those rather than ttj experiments upon a 
large scale with new kinds which may not thrive in 
that particular soil. 

Seeds, — ^During flue weather, when the soil is in a 
workable oondition, sow seeds for the principal crops 
of Brooooli, Kales, Savoys, and Brussels Sprouts ; 
also seeds of Cabbage for use in autumn. The 
seed is best sown moderately thickly in i^hallow^ 
drills, about 1 foot apart. Thinning out can be 
done as germination takes place. Sprinkle some 
soot and wood-ashes over the ground subsequently, 
and in dry weather afford water. Old fish-netting , 
will afford protection against birds. 

PLANTS XTSnDBB GI.A88. 

By T. Edwabds, Foreman, Boysl Ptamt Oardent, Frogmore. 

The /ViierSf.*— The maintenanoe of a moist 
atmosphere and a night temperature of 60"" to 65% 
and by d^^ of 70** to 75", will suit most coUectionv • 
of exotic Ferns. The plants of Adiantum set apart 
for furnishing fronds for cutting should be grouped ' 
tdgether in a light position, and afforded litSe or no 
shading, with which kind of treatment the fronds 
grow more erect, last much longer when cut, and 
are of a colour more pleasing to the eye when 
employed With cut flowera than is the case when 
the plants are shaded from the sun. Fens which ' 
may be growing in suspended basketa should have 
all of the old fronds removed, so ad to allow the 
young growth to develop properly. If very largo 
baskets are necessary in some cases, it is always 
advisable to employ mora loam in the soil than is 
usual when Ferns are grown in pots, as it holds 
moisture better than peat, and consequently 
immersion in water is less frequently required. 

Azaletts, liichmrdiaa, OinenmcLSt and other deco- 
rative plants not required at the present season . 
will eontinue- in flower louffer and retain their 
colour and freihness better if they are removed to . 
a greenhouse having a north aspect ; ample venti- 
lation being aflbrded kt the top and bottom during < 
n^ld weather, and sufficient ventilation during the ' 
night as will cause a circulation of the air. Let 
the paths and stages be damped twice or thrice 
daily iu sunny weather. Before removing Cinera- 
ria and Calceorarias, fumigate or vaporise before 
the flowere expand. 

OhrysarUhemums* — Those plants which are to be 
^wn for furnishing large blooms may be shifted ' 
into 6-in€|h pote forthwith, emplojring as a potting- - 
compost ^ood turfy-loam, together with a araul . 
quantity of spent Mushroom-bed dung. The.^ 
crocks should oe carefullv removed from the ball^ ' 
and the potting performed firmly, burying the ball ' 
about 1 inch lower than before. Place the plants 
on a bed of coal-ashes in odd pits, and keep rather 
close, so as to prevent a check beina given. If, 
as previously recommended, the sou im in the 
proper state as regards moisture, not any water 
need be afforded for several days after the re- 
potting; but the syringe used lightly instead three 
or four times a day. When the plants are re- 
established, ventilate freely by tilting the sashes, ,> 
or removinff these altogether when tiie weather is 
favourable by day. Dust the points of the shoots 
with tobacco-powder on the firat appearance of 
green or black fly. The Pompon and decorative 
varieties should be kept apart from the Japanese 
and incurved ; and if bush or trained plants are 
required, some amount of pinching the points will 
be necessary. Any surplus of plants there may be 
should be shifted on so as to furnish a supply of 
strong cuttings for forming dwarf plants that will 
flower in 5 and 6-inch pots. Dwarf plants are 
also produced by cutting-dowo, and are good for 
exhibition groups, where only one or two blooms on 
a plant are wanted ; the cutting-down method 
being preferable as giving a longer period of time 
in which to build up large blooms. For furnishing 
the conservatory and for use in the dwelling, 
stronff cuttings made from the tops of plants and 
struck about the end of next month are useful. 
These cuttings should be struck in a hotbed having 
a brisk bottom- heat. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 



AOVERTISEMENTS thouM hm Mnt to tiM PUBU8HEII. 

ti^ttora for Publication, of wtU « wptimmt Md jrtaiiCt >br 
mam4mg, fkoiOd U addr«$$§d to ih§ EDITOR, 41, Wslllns- 
ton Streot, Covvnt Qarden, London. Cowmumieationi 
thovld b« WBirmr on on sidi omlt op tbji fapss, 
mnt « Mrly H ih§ week at poM<52<, and didy iignsd by 
a« writer. .C^dtfiiwi, l^«<^iMl«rt«riUno<b«jMifi«td,5Ml 
^Bipi as a guaranty qf good fokUh, 

2%« AiUor doei «ol trndtrtakf topoy /br cmy opnfrAuMpfw, 
or to return nn%$9d oomwtMiooHom or iUuttroHons, umUm 
by ipoeial orrangtmonL 



APPOINTMENTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 



MONDAY, April 18— Bank Holiday. 

TTTMSTlAY APinr T/P*ri« Univereal Exhibition, Tem- 
ruBBDAX, APRIL 1. 1 porary Horticnltiual Show openg. 

WEDNESDAY, April 18-York Floriita* Exhibition. 
THURSDAY, April 10— Unnean Society, Meeting. 

8ALEa 

W8DNESDAY, April 18. — LiUet, Roees, Hardy Planta, 
OraanhoQie Pltnto, ftc, at Protheroe A Morrii* Roams. 

THURSDAY, April 19.— Imported Odontogloasom crispum, 
at Protheroe ft Morris' Rooms. 

FRIDAY, April 20.— Imported and Established Orchids, 
at Protheroe k Morris' Booms. 



ATnuoa TncpERATums for the ensuing week, deduced flrom 

Obeerratlons of Forty-three Tean, at Ohlswlck.— 48*8^. 
AoruAL TncPCBATURn :— 

LoHDoy.— ilpnl 10 (« p.m.) : Mas. 5r» ; Mln. 42*. Pine ; 
showery. 

PKOvnrcKa.— .^pra 10 (« p.m.) : Max. 52«, Home Counties ; 
Min., 4S-. ShetUnd. 



We have received a special notice 

t^l Sixjiety. ' ^ ^^^^ ^® desire to call the 
particular attention of the 
Fellows, and of horticulturists generally. We 
have also received a draft copy of the new bye- 
taws necessitated by the new charter. It will 
be seen ^m the subjoined notice, that the 
general meeting to be held on Wednesday, 
April 25, at 2 p.m., is summoned for two 
distinct purposes : 1, the consideration, and, 
if approved, the sanction of the new bye-laws ; 
and, 2, the adoption of a proposal, a, to 
purchase a freehold site in the parish of Limps- 
field, Surrey, for the purpose of " developing 
new gardens thereon [two miles from a 
railway station] ;" and, h, to enter into 
negotiation with certain public bodies with the 
view to the establishment of a School of Horti- 
culture. It is evident that this programme 
contains so many details that ought to be 
fully discussed, that it will be most undesirable 
that any attempt should be made to arrive at 
an irrevocable decision at any oae meeting. 
We earnestly hope, therefore, that the meeting 
may be adjourned for the special consideration 
of the second and most important proposal. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Notice is hereby given that a geDeral meeting of 
the Society will be held at 117, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, on Wednesday, April 25, at 2 p.m. :— 

(i.) To consider, and sanction if approved 
(either with or without addition, omission, 
or alteration), certain new Bye-laws ren- 
dered necessary by the Supplemental 
Charter lately granted to the Society. 
(u,) To consider and adopt, if approved, the 
following resolutions, viz. : — 
(a) That in accordance with the re- 
commendation adopted unanimously 
at the Annoal General Meeting to 
celebrate the Centenary of the Society 
by removing the Gardens from Chis- 



wick, this meeting adopts the proposal 
of the Council to porohase a freehold 
site in the parish of Limpsfield, in 
Surrey, and authorises the Council to 
take the necessary steps for acquiring 
the said site, and for developing new 
gardens thereon. 
(b) That this meeting anthorisee the 
Council to enter into negotiations 
with, and to obtain the co-operation 
of the Board of Agriculture and Horti- 
culture, the University of London, 
and the County Councils, with a 
view to the establishment in con- 
nection with or in affiliation to the 
Society, of a representative School 
of Practical and Scientific Horti- 
culture ; the scheme to be duly sub- 
mitted to the Fellows for approval. 
N.B. — The Sni^lemental Charter and the new 
bye-laws will be printed in full in the next number 
of the Society's JoumcU, vol. xxiii, part 3. Fellows 
requiring an advance proof of the bye-laws can 
obtain it on personal application at the Society's 
office. By Order of Council, 

W. WiLKS, Secretary. 

As to the bye-laws, the present Council is an 
excellent one, and enjoys the fullest confidence 
of the Fellows, so that, save on sundry points 
of detail, it is hardly likely that any difficulty 
will arise, especially when it is remembered 
that should any ps^cular bye-law be found 
objectionable in practice, it can easily be 
amended at a special meeting called for the 
purpose. 

In looking casually through the bye-laws, we 
notice one clause, 16, which provides for the 
election of certain eminent British horticul- 
turists without payment. We think this cUuse 
should certainly be modified, so as to allow, as 
formerly, of the admission of sundry distin- 
guished men of science who are ready and 
willing to help the Society in its scientific 
work, though they would not care to call 
themselves ** eminent British horticulturists.'' 

Clause 45 empowers the Council to ascertain 
the wishes of the Fellows by mean3 of " proxies." 
Proxy voting was abolished some years ago, and 
its power for mischief is so great that we trust 
it may not be resuscitated. 

Clause 50 reads now as if the library were 
the property of the Society. Of course, it is 
not so ; the library is the property of the 
Lindley Trustees, and is held by them for the 
benefit of horticulturists in general, and of the 
Fellows of the Society in particular. It seems 
to us of great importance that the relation 
between the two bodies should be made perfectly 
clear. For instance, the Trustees have no 
power to remove the library to the School of 
Horticulture at Limpsfield, even if it were 
desirable to do so. 

The second proposal is far more important, 
as it may lead to the most serious consequences. 
We deeply regret that the Council has not been 
more explicit in the notice that it has sent out. 
We should have liked to have had some detailed 
information as to the length of time the Chis- 
wick lease has to run — whether it would not be 
possible to reorganise Chiswick for a time, and 
thus avoid the very large outlay which the 
removal of the present houses, if permitted by 
the landlord, and the formation of an entirely 
new garden must necessarily entail. Infor- 
mation is also needed as to the estimated 
cost of the proposed garden, and the sources 
whence the necessary funds are to be ob- 
tained. In the Annual Report it is stated that 
an appeal will be made to the Fellows to raise 
the necessary funds, but we fear it is hardly 



likely that sufficient funds will be forthooming 
from' this source. No doubt, the Council will* 
at the meeting, give full information on these 
and other points that will suggest themselves ; 
but it is evident that proposals of such magni- 
tude cannot be adequately discussed at one 
meeting unless the information we allude to is 
circulated among the Fellows before the meet- 
ing. To attempt to carry such proposals at a 
meeting where nine-tenths of those present 
will in any case be but imperfectly acquainted 
with the details, would be perfectly reckless, 
and we have much too high an opinion of the 
Council to suppose that they will attempt to 
''rush " the matter. If it be not expedient to 
publish these details beforehand, then they 
will do doubt be laid before the meeting, when 
an adjournment can take place to give the 
Fellows an opportunity of considering the 
scheme in detail before definitely committing 
themselves to it. 



LiNNEAN Society.— On the occasion of the 
evening meeting to be held on Thursday, April 19, 
at 8 P.M., the following papers will be read : — L 
<* Alpine Vegetation of Tibet and the Andes," by 
Messrs. W. Bottiko Hemsley, F.R.S., F.LS., &o., 
and H H. W. Pbabsok, M. A., &c. H. ** On some 
Mosses from China and Japan," by Mr. £. S. 
Salmon. 

'* Botanical Magazine."— The April number 

contains coloured figures and descriptions of : — 

Ver^HUcum langifolium (Tenore), t. 7707. —A 
noble species with bold undulating foliage, covered 
with grey down, and dense spikes of yellow flowers. 
Raised at Kew from seed procured from Messrs. 
Babr k Sons. Native of S. Italy and the Balkans. 

DetUzia discolor (Hemsley), var. purpurtucena, 
t. 7708. — A shrub with opposite, shortly stalked, 
cordate, ovate acute leaves, and tenninal heads of 
pinlush flowers. Native of Yunnan. 

Anthdyza Sckioeinfwrihi (Baker), t. 7700. —This 
was described by Mr. Baker in our columns, 1894, 
L, p. 588. Flowers in curved racemes, each flower 
slender, arching, red. Native of Abyssinia. 

Clematis orientalis tangutiea (Maxtmowioz), t. 
77 10. —A climber with ovate, lanceolate, pinnatiseet 
leaves, the segments lanceolate dentate ; flowers on 
long axillary stalks, yellow. Native of Central 
Asia. 



Benanthera Imschootiana (Rolfe), t. 7711 ; 
Oardeners' QhronicU, 1898, L, fig. 17.— The flowers 
are in long loose racemes, or panicles. The sepals 
are unequal, the posterior one being linear, oblanoeo- 
late, dull yellow ; the two lateral ones clawed, oval, 
obtuse, dnnabar-red ; the petals are linear, spatu- 
late, yellow with red spots ; the lip very small, 
tbree-lobed, yellow with scarlet blotches. Native 
of Assam, introduced by Messrs. Sander k Co. 

Rose Show Fixtures in 1000.— In addition 

to those flxtures that appeared in our columns in 
the issue for March 17, are the following : — June 27 
(Wednesday), Southampton (two days) ; June 28 
(Thursday), Colchester ; July 3 (Tuesday), West- 
minster (R.H.S.); July 4 (Wednesday), Faming- 
ham ; July 10 (Tuesday), Harrow and Wolver- 
hampton (three days) ; July 14 (Saturday), New 
Brighton; July 21 (Saturday), Newton Meams; 
July 25 (Wednesday), Newcastle-on-Tjme (three 
days. Mr. £. Mawley, of Bosebank, Berkham- 
sted, Herts, writes that he will be glad to receive 
the dates of any other Rose show fixtures (or horti- 
cultural exhibitions in which Roses form a leading 
feature) for the next list of Rose show fixtures 
which will appear early next month. 

Croydon and District Horticultural 
Mutual Improvement Society. — The next 

meeting of this Society will be held on Tuesday, 
April 17, when a paper will be read by Mr. 
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Orebx, Chairmaii of the Ealing Gardeners' 
Society, the anbject being *< How PlanU Feed." 
The hon. secretary is Mr. John Gregory, 60, 
Canterbury Road, Croydon. 

Paris Exhibition.— it is announced that the 
Exhibition will be opened on Saturday, April 14. 

Mr. W. G. Freeman, lately assistant to 
ProL Faruer at the Royal College of Science, 
lias been appointed to the post of technical assis- 
tant to the Imperial Department of Agriculture in 
the West Indies. 

Royal Agricultural Society.— The disas- 
trous financial failure at Maidstone last year has 
indnoed the Society to reconsider its policy. A 
special conunittee was appointed to consider the 
matter, and recommended that in place of a show 
in or near a different town each year, that it would 
be much more economical to hold the show in some 
permanent locality, preferably in the centre of 
England, which would be convenient for railway 
access from all parts of the country. The report 
«f the committee was fully considered, but the 
proposal for the adoption of the report was opposed 
by Mr. Martin Stttton, on the ground that the 
Council should not make such a drastic change 
without being sure that they were in touch with 
their dienUle. Mr. Sutton's resolution, howeyer, 
was ultimately withdrawn, and the committee 
^reappointed, with a view of selecting a suitable site 
lor a permanent showyard. 

"Surrey's CAPlTAU"~Thii is the name of a 
** Handbook for Guildford, with short notes on 
places of interest in the neighbourhood," by Joseph 
E. Morris. It is pubHshed under the auspices of 
the Homeland Association for the Promotion and 
Encouragement of Touring in Great Britain and 
Ireland, and is obtainable from Frank Lashah, 
61, High Street^ Guildford ; and from the St. 
Bride's Press, Ltd., 24, Bride Lane, £.C. It is 
just the sort of book to please an intending visitor 
to or resident at Guildford, as it gives an intelligent 
aooount of the neighbourhood such as local guides 
do not alwasrs provide. The fishing grounds and 
cycle runs receive special attention, and there are 
plenty of attractive pictures, and a useful map. 

"Fruit Growers* Year Book." — This 

*' annual " is published at the office of the CcU>U, 
Hatton House, Greats Queen Street. It contains 
lists of the fruit salesmen in various towns, direc- 
tions for work in fruit gardens during each month 
of the year, together with articles on the regenera- 
tion of the Pear-tree, dlMases of fruit trees, 
■daaagement of greenhouses, thinning of Grapes, 
•and other practical subjects. ^ It is a valuaUe little 
hook for sll connected with the growth or the sale 
«f fruit. 

Open Spaces. — It is worth noting that 
progress is being made with sundry variously 
proportioned open spaces under the care of the 
London County Council. Go the northern side of 
the Thames, at Bromley-by-Bow« a small but much 
needed recreation ground will shortly be handed 
over to the youngsters. On the south side, at 
Deptford, a small playground and g3rmnasium will 
be ready at an early date. They are shortly to 
throw open Sydenham Hill Park— 17 acres of 
ground at Upper Sydenham ; Whitsuntide is given 
as the opening time. Of the Manor Place Lees, all 
that xsan be said is that it has not yet got through 
the legal preliminaries ; but those once got over, the 
work necessary to fit the ground for its proposed 
object will be rapidly carried on. The date for 
opening cannot be fixed. 

Stock-taking 1 March.— The figures which 

have been made public since our last stock-takiog, 
relating to the national income, expenditure, and 
war loan, are stupendous ; but the record of the 
past month's foreign trade is appetising, for it still 
shows progress. The imports for March, 1899, 
Are £41,492,388; for March, 1900, £44 922,134, or 
an increase of £3,429,746. Raw materials for 



Wtile manufactures for various industries, also 
manufactured articles of various classes are about 
£3,000,000 out of the total value of nearly 
£3,500,000 of the increase noted. Our usual 
'* summary " excerpt is as follows : — 



Imports. 


1890. 


1900. 


Difference. 




£ 


£ 


£ 


Total valos 


41,492,888 


44,922,184 
18,4H,168 


+8,429,746 


(A.) Articles of food 
and drink— duty 

XXvO ••• •■• ••• 


13,645,290 


—191,122 


(B.) Artlclea of food 
h drink— dutiable 


2,206,597 


8,583,965 


+827,868 


Baw materiala for 
tAxtile manuflus- 
toies 


6,406,629 


7,979,926 


+1,478,897 


Baw materials for 
sundiy indoBtriea 
and fiianafiftctnrei 


8,648,872 


4,629,891 


+961,019 


(A.) Miscellaneooi 
articles 


1,504,919 


1,695,076 


+190,157 


(B.) Parcel Foat ... 


112,094 


106,935 


—5,159 



The figures for the three months of last year are 
£118,242,584^ against £127,078,536 for the just 
expired quarter — or an increase of £8,835,952. 
The following figures relate to foreign imports of 
fruits, roots, and vegetables : — 



Ikpobts. 


1899. 


1900. 


Difference. 




Boshels. 


Cwt. 


Value. 


Fmits, raw :— 






£. 


Apples ... 


281,981 


97,642 


—12,602 


Apricots and Peaches 




18 


+92 


Bananas... bnncbes 




90,728 


+88,722 


Grapes ... ... •" 


2,880 


1,507 


— 878 


Lemons 


107,811 


81,503 


+4,669 


Nots— Almonds (cwt.) 


10,787 


7,789 


-6,781 


Oranges... ... ... 


1.857,448 


789,136 


—65,828 


jrearB ... .*• ••• 


8,080 


895 


—3,823 


Flams ... ... ••• 


58 


145 


+828 


Unenomerated 


76,885 


2,319 


—87,067 


Vegetables, raw:— 








Oniona bnah. 


895.686 


899,607 


—5,847 


Potatoa cwt. 


67,894 


596,440 


+787,476 


Tomatoe ... „ 


•«. ••• 


46,888 


+46,021 


Vegetables, raw, nnenn* 








merated value 


£129,200 


£68,907 


—60,288 


The value of the — 









Exports 

for March is £25,395,699, against £22,324,401 for 
the same month last year — an increase of £3,071,298. 
Raw materials, metals, and manufactures, yams, 
&c., loom very largely on the sheet, but the items of 
decrease are very few and trifling compared with the 
items of increases. It is possible that some of this 
increase, also of imported manufactured and partly 
manufactured articles, is to be placed to the credit 
of a£Eisir8 in South Africa. The exports for the first 
three months of last year are given at £62,054,041, 
against £72,199,230— or an increase amounting to 
£10,145,189. 

Silver-sweet Vine. — Under this name, 
American horticultural papers style Actinidia 
polygama. The foliage on the end of the flowering 
shoots is described as of a silvery-white for giving 
a very marked and beautiful effect. The flowers 
are fragrant. 

Selection.— The Journal of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society of England, issued on March 31, 
contains a reprint of M. H. L. Dfi Vilmorin's sug- 
gestive paper on " Selection in Plants," from which, 
if space permit, we may be tempted to reproduce 
some passages. 

Chinese Plants.— Among the plants recently 
discovered in China by Dr. A. Henry, and 
W. Hancock, Esq., exhibited by Mr. W. Bottino 
Hemsley, on behalf of the Director of the Royal 
Gardens, Kew, at the Linnean Society on April 5, 



were an Aspidoptorys (MalpighiacesB), haviag 
obcordate leaves resembling thoae of some PasM- 
flora, and Lespedeza diversifolia, And Shnteria 
sinensis ; both having strikingly dimorphic leaves, 
without intermediate forms. Tupidanthus calyp- 
tratus, a singular genus founded {BoUinkxd Maga- 
zine, t. 4908) on cultivated spedmeni, which 
flowered at Kew in 1856, was previously only 
known from Eastern India ; it is an odd-looking 
shrub, quite singular perhaps in the large 
number of cells in the ovary, sometimes ex- 
ceeding 150 1 Lomoera caloarata is an orna- 
mental speciei of Honeysuckle, in which the 
corolla has a long basal spur; and Leyoestena 
sinensis is a new species with capitate flowers, 
found growing with L. formosa and L. glauoo- 
phylla, the only other spedes known. Lysi- 
machia insignis, having tall, slender stems bearing 
two or three leaves at the top, and racemes of 
flowers below, was shown, with a selection from 
the sixty Chinese speoiea, to illustrate the great 
range of variety in habit this genus has developed 
in the Far East A new Pleotranthus, like 
Lonicera calcarata, is characterised by having 
a long spur. The genus was actually founded on a 
species having a spurred corolla, hence the name; 
but the spur is relatively much shorter in the 
original species. Among several spedes of Qnerous 
was one with leaves like a Magnolia, and beautiful 
acorns more than 2 inches across. Helicia grandis 
(Proteace») is a very fine species, out of about a 
dozen Kew possesses from China, though half of 
them aro still unpublished. Thero was also a 
specimen of Arohangiopteris, a new genus of Ferns, 
of special interest on account of being a connecting 
link in structuro between Angiopteris and Dan»a. 

HOP^—The Culture of Hops is the title of a 
new book shortly to be published by Soott, 
Orkbnwood k Co., 19, Ludgate Hill, London, 
E.C. It will deal exhaustively with the growUi 
of the plant for browing purposes, and the appli- 
cation of manures and insecticides. 

COB>EA 8CANDENS.— Messrs. Davis & Sons, 
Yeovil, have sent us a semi-double flower of the 
variegated form of this species, in which the calyx 
was normal, but the corolla consirted of five separate 
pieces— two of the stamens wero normal, three partly 
petaloid. We cannot tell what caused the irregularity. 

Emigration.- The cironlar issued recently by 
the Emigrants' Information Office, 31, Broadway, 
Westminster, does not disclose any great demand 
for working emigrants other than farm and general 
labourors, and female servants in any of the 
Australian colonies. In South Austnlia, farm 
labourers, binders, strippers, boundary riders, and 
married couples without children for stations aro 
in good request. In Queensland domestic servants 
and farm hands find ready employment, to whom 
free or reduced passages aro being granted. The 
same remarks apply to Western Australia. lo New 
Zealand competent men find ready employment, at 
good wages, at shearing, flax-nulling, bush-felling, 
road-making, and general farm ¥rork. In Kew 
South Wales the severo drought badly affected the 
labour market, and has made employment scaroe 
and irregular. In Victoria, railroad-making is 
giving employment to a large number of woriumea 
in the vicinity of Melbourne, otherwise thero is not 
much demand in general for labour. Persons are 
warned against going to South Africa in search of 
work as long as the war lasts. Farm and general 
labourers, skilled miners, and female domestic 
servants aro chiefly in demand in Canada. This is 
the best season of the year for emigration to that 
colony. 

Azalea indica Grafted on Rhododen- 
dron CCELESTINUM.— At an evening meeting, on 
February 12 last, of the Horticultural Society of 
Vienna, Herr Hofoartnkr Bayer surprised those 
present with a magnificent collection of flowering 
Azaleas which were grafted on Rhododendron 
coslestinum. By employing this species as a stock 
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for the A;jaleaa, strong growth ia obtained, together 
with much freedom to flower, and great enduraDce 
in the flower. The adapUbility of Azaleas on this 
■tocit for forcing purposes is not impaired. 

"The Century Book of Qardeninq."- 

A oomprehensive work for every lover of the 

g^^Si r^'^l^^ •^ ^^ offices of Ctmnirv i^, 
80. Wvistock Street^ Covent Garden ; and by 

^^%i?'!;f**'J'^' ^ ^ ^2, Southampton 
atrejw Strajid). W« have had occasion to ^ 
to tbuL publication more than one*, and in its 

^T^i^J^"^^}^ '^I* *^ Pl«««l to find 
^^1 *-i^ ^P?,*®** P»^»o«^y fornwd of it is 
™ij^?**^* The illustwtion. call for especial 
CMW^drticm; they i^ ^rfei*«c, yet tnrthful 
og?**^ Mtwe, and supplied from reliable sources. 
^'^^ ^ "^ 6?ardem«(^ gives an exceUent 
weMlthe per&ption to which the moat ancient of 
waijsitdowoanried. Useful hinta may be gleaned 
Aer^roni. hy. tfaft amateur ooltivator of a snbnrbaa 
btok^yatd. a«mU as by ^e more amMious Iwid. 
•oape.gardener with many acres under his control. 



PLANT POKTRAITS. 

^aTSAMTB«iDM JCtbto. lUvue HorticoU, Mareh 16. 
-Iiil!i/^™^' ^^' "^ ^'"^^l^rt mge, April. 

PENCAEEOW. 

ISBE SWPLBMElITABr ShEKT.] 

Pbncabejw, i,u OpwwaU. wm Uid oat by Si, 
S.^1 Moleaworth in the interrj. betw.« 
PwJmmentvy mmiom. During hi. t.^ of offiM 
«8 Chief Comm.,«oBer of Work., W w.. fi«t 
gpeW to tho public ou Sunday.. He wu X 
^ fi»t Seoretwy of SMe for the Colonic. ; 

W and it; Sit"' '"' "" '^''^ "*««^ » 
On the death of her brother's widow, Mr* Porf, 

^!«!^7*'* ?" ''•*'^* *'**<» K'hapd Fold 
jncceeded to the estate. Mrs. Ford ha. a £«»d 

^n««Uy ; and despite her adranced see she 

< the fitest sp.«,«.„,. To her I am indebted for 
the following particular. — 

•U^J^"^'' Vl* "'«•'* Hon. Sir WiHiam 

^tific botanistX waf'«. w^lTslS'^uTtd' 
•D*P« gardener. He oonrerted the exceedi^iy 
ffl^ '•*» » ^«>°t of the hou«, into the t^Sfnt 
Wtrfnl terraced garden. The rockerT^k 

Pen^ow m the carte of his farmer, (which wew 
k^t hm for the purpose), from place, ten to twelve 

»en rfterward. aui.ted in placing in the rockery. 

h!«^ ,7 '* "*.'*'"«'y fine "d well arranged ; the 
huge boulder, be.og boldly and effectively placed 

Snd;^.'^:"i"^ '"* ^.""«»'"' H'^-J-y " Sodl 

1. ^? ,y^ ".'.•■° *""'8''* "Imost everything of value 
korticuIturaUy speaking, that came out* he h^ 

s!L1^,J"%f'^^ " ^^' ^l-ile Secretary of 
State for the Colonies The seed of the glorious 
Abies amabih, was given him when be was Com- 
nussioner of Public Works by Sir W. Hooker, 
and ,s now grown to be the Hnest specimen in 
i!.ngland. and the glory of my home " 

The coUection of Cosifers is a fine one ; for the 
most part the trees are grouped on either side?of a 



long carriage-drive. At the Bodmin end there ia 
an avenue of Araucaria imbricata. The finest 
specimens are Abies amabilis, A. cephalonica, A. 
nobilis, Cryptomeria japonica, and C. elegans, 
Cupreesus Goweniana. C. macrocarpa, and C. toru- 
losa, Juniperus chinensis, J. excelaa, and J. pro- 
cumbens ; Picea Morinda, many fine, well clothed 
examples ; Finns insignis, P. insignis var. radiata, 
and P. Montezumae ; Pseudotsuga Douglasii, and 
Its var. taxifolia ; and Fitzroya patagonica. These 
are all very fine specimens. 

At the Conifer Conference of 1891, Mrs. Ford 
was awarded & SUver Knigbtian Medal for a col- 
lection of cones. 

Kombers of good Onnnera soabm (one very 
fine G. manicata), Osmunda regalis, Bambosa 
MetAke, and B. noWlis. grow pa the banks of a 
stream on the way to the American garden, which 
^ntains a Variety of d-feet-high bushes of Camellia 

?^^^^.*^' Awdea indl6a.'A:. amcena, and 
hybrid Khododendrons. 

Oa the lawn behind tte large Pinna insignis 

!^rl f '^^^^^^J good Fagtts betuloides, over 
40 feet high, and of good form. 

The flower garden seen in the illustration is in 
the.i«m^ a ^uge sunken panels und^ presents a 
▼wry bright appearance in summer. 

At the back of the photograph appears a comer 
of the range of gUsr-houAes. which are :— A stove 
containing some fine Croton^ Anthurium Veitchi, 
A. msgnificum» Areca Intesoens, A. xnbns. and a 
smaU coUection of Orchids. At the back of the 
stove )8 a nice tropical rockery, Zingiberaoeous 
p'^^ants, Pandanus graminifoiius, Bhapia flabeUi* 
formii, &c., the ground covered with Sel^ellasand 
Fittonias. Adjoining the stote iaa house of tropical 
Nymphaas, with large baskeits of Ferns suspended 
from the roof, and with Bbu^nvillea scabra, Alia- 
manda SchotU, &c„ as climliers. In this range 
are also two vineries, a ooor conservatory, with 
large, plants of DicksonU antarctica, Cyathea 
Latonia bprbonica, &c. ; a smiOl house with the 
roof covered with Lapageria rosea, and next a 
Fuchsm-hduse. 

The kitohengardin is nearly four acres in extent 
the greater portion enclosed by lO-feet walls, on 
whmh Are trained Peaches, tlufas, Apricots, Cher- 
nea (MoreUo and Sweet), Currants, and Pears 
and a fine <^ PomegranaU. In the kitchen! 
garden ar0 two vineries, a ^rcing^house, and niti 
and frames. 

Adjoiniiig the kitchen-garden there is a good- 
•ized orchard, and a Filbert-nut quarter. In the 
orchard is a very fine Mulberry, and a Urge 
Walnut-tree. The kitchen-garden crops are of the 
character customary in large gardens, where a town 
and a cotintry house have to be supplied. Bush 
Apples and Pears are planted around the squares 
m the kitchen-garden. A, C, BartUtt, 
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EARLY EHUBABBS. 

It is very evident that Daw's Champion Bhubarb. 
a cross from the varieties Victoria and Champsime! 
has merits that wiU render it of the greatest value 
to aU gardeners, whether private or commercial 
It has been exhibited on two occasions before the 
Koysl Horticultural Society by Mr. Ponpart, of 
Twickenham, and on February 1.3 an Award of 
Ment was recommended in its favour as a mark of 
superiority as a variety for forcing ; whfle on 
March 27 a First-class Certificate was given, when 
Daw's Champion was proved to be much earlier 
than other varieties when cultivated in the open 
ground. Mr. Poupart said that the four varieties 
he then exhibited had been grown in the same 
situation, and under exactly similar conditions, and 
Mr. Poupart's word is as good as his bond. 

Our artist. Mr. W. G. Smith, bos eke'tched in 
fig. 75, p. 235, each variety then exhibited, in order 
to show the exact difference in the stage of develop, 
ment. Readers may notice that Victoria is latest 
of all. Even in such a common article as Bhubarb 
such an acquisition as the new Champion is of 
great importance. 



BLINDNESS IN NARCiSSua— The edhoHal t&plw 
to a query by '<F. C." in the " Answers to C<fn&-^ 
sTOudents," p. 206 of a reoent issue bf the Cfdtden^ 
OhronicUy gives me an opportunity df stKttng thw 
I have given this matter some attention, and tk«li 
I have come to the oondnaicm Uu|t btindBeaa^ini 
Nardssns is due to a check in growth thro«g]k<l^ 
deficiency of moisture in the soil, (2) overcrowdW 
and consequent exhaustion of tl^ose, prepertS^ 
necessary for proper gi-owth, (3) eaifly defoliation 
and consequent weakness of the bmbs threugh* 
drou^htiD the previous year ; these conditions bein^ 
(MiUee«l^f«oiMltldlveto«k fourth : tbe^irodueeieft^ 
wMk^ hollow •a^es belore their seasoti, -vriiidiaii^ 
iojofed by penetrating frosts after they hiive kit/ 
the bulbs, and before they have penetrated tho fO^^r 
In everv case of blindness that has come oadar piyj 
notice, both in my own garden and elsewhere, &f 
was ^y to trace the origin of the blindness in one 
or other of the conditions noted above. I have not! 
notioed blindness in bulbs growing in a stet)ng/ 
moist soil, save when they were overcrowded* 
Imported bulbs of the smaller spedetf Df the 
Pkeude - Naroiesus, Poeticus and BulbocodJuka 
grcKip»' whiok havo suffered in transit, wtil ^e^T 
qnsBtlyiaBodttee abortive scapes for the fiMt yoaiv 
and fmrfieet flowers in suooeamvo yoaia. Varietisv 
of the Tacetta. group rarely prodqee perfect 'flfyinMrS 
outside ,v their season of nowth being month* ii;^ 
advance of the othera. Thelarger growing Narcissuai 
are naturally moisture-loving pUunts, an4 withat 
gross feeders ; insomuch that it is almost impossible 



to overdo them with either moisture or higK 
feeding, in other than the heaviest of soils. BnJbJ 
producing blind scapes should be lifted when rip^;- 
and replanted in an enriched soil at the rate ot^ 
to ten to the square foot, aooording to thetr tim^ ^ 
good dressing of stable manure a year old is ttoi 
best manure to give them. It is interesting ta 
record that 100 or merer dunqpe of Naretssns whick 
produced blind seapes last year in this garden, aaA 
which were split up and replanted on a fresh, aite^ 
are all producing perfect flowers this year. Tho 
removal to a better soil, and the heavy rainfall a( 
the last few months have fully restored them to 
health and vigour. So :far as 1 am able to judge, 
there are fewer cases of blindness in Naroissus m^ 
year than has been the ease for several jen» 
previous ; a result, dbubtlesa^ of the heavy wiol«s» 
rains. O. B, Mallttt, Isletoorth, 

PROTECTING PEACH BLOSSOM.— At p. 12$^' 
our old valued friend, Mr. D. T. Fish, offere somo 
sensible remarks on retarding the Peach blossom^ 
by unnailing and keeping the brenches away froni 
the wall. The same method used to be practised 
with success some fifty years ago by my father, 
lardener to the Marquis of Camden, Willderness» 
Park ; but in these days, labour is so cut down in 
niany places that the nailing has to be done when 
time and opportunity offer — so the practice of 
fully unnailing cannot be conveniently carried onU 
In the year 1863, I wrote in these columns how 
best to secure a crop of fruit, and the paragraph so- 
pleased the late Mr. W. E. Gladstone, that 1 
received a very complimentary letter from him on^ 
the subject ; that was at the time I lived at 
Osbertou. 1 see our valued correspondent, Mr. A. 
Ward, recommends something like the sanse aysten^ 
adopted by me many years since at Osberton (s6» 
p. 166) ; and I have not yet seen a better pUuk 
adopted. The time is now at hand when protection 
is required — some people ask, is it absolutely 
necessary to protect Peach blossom in spring ? i 
answer without hesitation, in most counties, year 
Many gardeners at the present day are in favour 
of covering the walls with glass; this method 
is stated by some to be the only means of 
ensuring a crop of fruit (but this does not 
slways succeed). The advice is good where 
expense is not an object, for most seasons no doubt 
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« crop will ba lecurod ; but tbe ume people ftdd 
to be doubly sure, it itaviA be better to Havb a flow 
and retiiro bot-water pipe— thus wldiug to the 
expaoH. Xow if this le abeolat^ly aeoeiakrilr 
required, why Dot build Fescb-bousel »t ouoe, KoA 
turn tbe wall to soidb other account. Garden walla 
■re Qot built for fruit culture only, but for 
ornament, shade, aud privacy, and it i» entirely 
doing away with tbe original idea if tbey are to be 
cov»«d with gbM : wa are quite aware good 
Peaobet can be produced under glue, and that (lood 
Peaohea can be produced without it i> alio a fact. 
Then why ahould we go to tbe expenie of glaas 
ooTeringi ? for that whiob ie required in moat 
gardeDi are producttooi of fint rate quality at aa 
littk eipenie m powible. Xow one item (not 



etone projected auffioiently wide that wban the pole* 
were put op tbe Fri^j-domo was clear of the tree*, 
and my crope of fruit for year* at tbe two places 
named were very satiafactory. At Envill* we did 
not make a feature of out-of-door Peaobet, nor 
HareSsld ; Che long Peach caaea at tbe former place 
were sufficient for all reqoirsmenta, whilst at 
Uatefield Grove I had not a Peacb-tree oat of 
dooia, there being eleven Peach-houses to super- 
intend. But gardeaera speaking in favour of ^laas 
walla say, the wood ripens better and tbe fmit i> 
better flavoured- As regards ripening of the wood 
the statement is no doubt true, but my practice 
was to disbud as early as poaible, aod to euoott- 
rage early free growth, and never to eoffar tbe 
trees to be checked by l^hc. Tbeae pointa pro- 



I', Prince Albert ; D, Dan'! Cliamplcia. 



•Iwayi a little one] atanda again»l us, vii., the 
ezpMue of protecting material. Tbe qneatioa 
therefore ii, what wilt render wall fruit secure from 
froet at small coat? To this qneslion I would 
confidently say " Frigi-dcmo," in preferenoe to any- 
'thing I luive ever seen or tried. Tbe imnroved 
make, 3 yards wide, will protect fruit blossom on a 
12 or 13 »et wall from any apring froata ve are ever 
likely to have, aud it ia most durable, for with care 
it wilt last for many years. Too much (bading 
weakens the hloasom and cauaei blight, and this 
ahonld be guarded against Tbe wall coping at 
Perdeawell Uall, Worcester, was IS inches wide, 
but not •• wide aa that at Oaberton. Illy practice 
«ae to let down tbe blind* in the evening, and pull 
thaw up on to the coping aa soon as tbe frost was 
off tbe treee in the morning, unleas cold cutting 
winds prevail, in such cue* tbe covering remaioed 
""~"y the whole of the day. The coping- 



perlj attended to the wood will ripen, but loae tbe 
first growth chrongb blight, and the aaoond does 
Dot alwaya get thoroughly matured. With reapoct 
to flavour, glaas walla m UDfafonrable and wet 
sesaooa are a Kreat help, and improve tha quality 
of Che fruit ; aud where expenae is no object, aod 
labour plentiful, it ia a plan tbat ahould be adopted. 
Id other oircumstancee I wonid strongly leoom- 
mend the nseof "Frigi-domo" blinds in preferenoe 
to any other material. Edutard Bennrtt, Ftav- 
borough, HatUt. 

— I cannot help 

recently published list of planta introduoed from 
1S76 to 1S86. It cerMinly would have been usetnl 
to those who, like myself, have no aooeet to 
botanioal and horticultural works other than what 
they themwlvea posaeea, to have had the name of 



the author given after eaoh plant-name. Even for 
tboM peEBona who cannot in all oaaa verify the 
oorractneta of the iwinea under whiob they culti- 
vate tbe ^anta, it b naef ol to have a ready means 
by which \a diatiogniah on the label* the nana* of 
■nob plaota that have been botaoioally desoribed, 
and thoM which have not. I only oaa say that on 
aooount of the (as far as I know) almost oonplet* 
lack of reliable pnblioattODa on gardening here (Nice), 
dDe is left, aa I have had to experience to my cost, 
to feel one's way — aa the French say, " tAtonner." 

HYBRIDS TRUE FROM SEED.— I woold not be 
so nngratefnl as to snggest tbat Mr. Lynch sent me 
seed which was not what it pretendad to be, but 
be knows tbat the aeed he aent me a« Varbaaoam 
eupreum prodaoed alao aeveral seedUng* with 
pinnate leavea, which did not flower. 1 aent him 
specimen* of the leaves, and it was hi* own opinion 
that seed of Celaiaoretioamnal have sot mixed with, 
the VerbaaoniD. I tiMngbt they atiU might all ba 
Malleins, but aa the winter ha* UUedthem, prob^ily 
Hr. iynoh waa right, Calaia not beiDg hanly here. 
But granting that Mr. Lynch baa a V. capmnn whiob 
oomes tme from seed, tboogh of hundred* whioh 
have cone tpontaneonsfy in tfcla gardes, Inaw 
oould find one whioh seeded at all. it still retnaio* 
in order to aatablisb its elaim as a new speoias to 
akow tbat it ia anffioiently peraiatent t« mai n tai n 
itaelf permanently aa a wild plant. Many British 
Mild hybrids of Verbaaoom nave bean deenribad, 
but though they ooonr, none haa proved persistent 
eiwagfa in any locality to become a apeoea. The 
•ame may be said of hyboda of (»vdnaa, and 
Primula veri* x P.: iwaiiU*. What I atk iar, 
though it may be Uiought too exaating, ia that a 
botanist ahonld a^ "keMiaadininat wildnaciet 
Mfcodaoina itaell penoaaantiy from aeod; I oaa 
■lacUy imOate tbM tfutatt by a hybrid betwbea 
two other apeeifis, and thahylvidwUl be fertile and 
onutsnt fton seed." This evidenoe 1 have be«t 
looking for in vain tor many yeaia, and not one of 
fifty hybflda I have grow* here, noct of whiah 
have ooDN apontaaeously in my own gardan, bsii 
fntailed these oonditiona. O. . ffoUtg Dod, Sdgt 
HdU, Malpru. 

THE KEEPINQ QUAUTIES OF APPLE NEWTON 

WOHDEfi.— In ooaMotion with tha reoent diaoM»i 
aion In the Oardatari' Chronieit upon the keeping 
qualitiea of the Apfde Newton Woader, I am eenn- 
ing yon seveiml b-nita from treee growing ia an 
eroliard on a dry slope, where the soil ia laz;^]' 
composed of broken atonea, lime-rabble, a>d old 
titea. evidently removed from some portian cl the 
abbey. Fraiti of Mewton Wonder from these trees 
always keep well, a* do those of Braosley's fliKslliiift 
•nd Lane'a Prince Albert ; but fmita of tha aamo 
varieties grown npon treea in tha kitohea gar- 
den will not keep good until Christmas aa 
they become spotted. This, I think, ia proof 
that when apotting oocnra. it is not so mmA 
the fault «l tha Apple aa of tha situation in 
which the trees are planted. Wm. Cantm, BatlU 
Abbr]/ Oardau. [The fruita are not only fi<»e fmai 
"■putting," but are remarkably freah-looUng for 
tbe date of aeaaon, showing that though the 
variety ia rather more inRnenced by the nature of 
aoil and situation than are some olhen, yet when 
the conditions afforded it are quite auitable, the 
fmita will keep good for a long period of time. 
Bd.] 

PARSNIP, TENOER-AND-TRUK.— IwBsintaraated 

en reading "R. D.'a" reotarka, p. 188, od this 
Parsnip. 1 luive grown it here for two jeMS, aide 
by Bide with the titudent, and have found it to ba 
far superior to tbat variety, moeh whiter in 
appaaranee, and not growing ao coarse ; snd for 
eibibition there is no comparison. [Have yon tbe 
true Stndent of Meeare. Botton, a variety of the 
Hoi low- Crowned T Ed, ] This I proved when showing 
it in November, 18QS, being the only exhibitor of 
Tender- and.Tme, and in a wall filled claaa this waa 
placed 1st, and stood oat so prominently that I 
had several enquiries as to tbe varisty, which again 
in tbe following year waa placed tat I think it 
is by far tbe beat variety for private garden* where 
fine qualiCv should be tbe first coniideratioo, and 
for my own part, I have quite diicarded all other 
varieties in Eavonr of Tender- and -True. J. O. IK, 
Btatboroagh, Pittoutn, Ireiaad, 

APPLE LANC-a PRINCE ALBERT.— This Apple 
waa gathered last October, aod haa been kept on 
the fruit-room shelf. The fruit ia firm, sound 
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and jai<7, and I consider the variety a most profit- 
able one to grow for either home oonaomptioQ or 
market porpoeee. It ie a good grower, and an 
excellent bearer. At the present date, when home- 
grown Apples are scarce, we very highly appreciate 
this. C.Ptice,MUchastownOaatU Gardens, MUcheU- 
iaum, Co. Cork, April 7, 1900. [This note was 
accompanied by capital, perfectly fresh, specimens 
of this well-known and popular Apple. Eb. J 

RE-8ALE OF POISONS BY SEEDSMEN. — The 
Pharmacentical Society having given notice of 
appeal against the two decisions given in Mr. 
Wnite's lavonr, and the case being an important 
one to seedsmen and florists, I hope that all in- 
terested will assist Mr. White to npnold the rights 
of the trade to sell all kinds of garden insecticides. 
Is it not a case in which the Xorsery and 8eed 
Trade Association could give its valuable aid? 
The best advocates should be en^^aged, and the 
case I hope may be settled for all tune in favour of 
the seed trade, who from a common-sense point of 
view are Uie proper persons to sell such articles. 
The following circumstance may be of interest, and 
bears on the subject: — Scene: Seed-shop. Cms- 
tamer : Oh, good morning ! how do you use Quassia 
diips? must I boil them? Assistant: Yes, Sir, it 
is best to boil them. Customer: Yes, and what 
quantity of chips per gallon of water ? Assist, : 
About I of a lb. Cmstomer : Thanks ; oh, and don't 
I have to use some soft-soap ? how much of that ? 
Assist. : Yes, about the same quantity as Quassia ; 
can I sell you any chips, sir? Customer: Oh, no, 
thanks ; I have just bought some at the chemists. 
Exit, with 6a. Sd. worth of information free. Chemist 
gets the profit ; the poor seedsman nothing. 1 could 
relate similar instances, but I think this will suffice 
to show botii gardeners and amateurs that consider- 
ing the vast amount of information that seedsmen 
lUM their assistants are ever ready and willing to 
i^ive, it is only just that, as far as possible, all 
things necessary for the garden should be pur- 
chased from the seedsman, who has no desire to 
sell either pills or powders, but simply to conduct 
a lawful business in a straightforward manner. 
D. OcUUng {Messrs. SaUmarsh d: Son), Chdmnford. 

TULIPA KAUFMANNIANA— As I have had this 
handsome Tulip since 1894, I have read with much 
pleasure the remarks made upon it by Mr. Mallet 
m the Gardeners' Chronicle, of April 7, p. 211. I 
can quite corroborate aU that he has said regarding 
its hardiness, its earliness, and its beauty. Since 
I first purchased it I have left it undisturbed in the 
border, and have given it no protection. To^y 
(April 7) it is as fine as it was the first season after 
it was planted. This says a good deal for its value 
in the garden, as it is not every Tulip which will 
stand a test such as this in the open air. For the 
rock-garden it is of great value, its low growth 
making it suitable for association with the many 
dwarf flowers which are quite at home there. 
Pretty as it is when in bud, it is prettier still when 
it opens in the sun. The diarm is increased when, 
as Ihave often seen, there is a bee in the flower. 
8. AmotL 

BEES AND SNOWDROPS. — In his deUghtfnl 
article on *' The Daughters of the Year," in your 
issue of April 7, your contributor, " Corydus 
senex," w^y% "probably none of us have ever seen 
a bee upon a Snowdrop." While the bees may 
not enter the Snowdrop in some districts, I have 
often seen them doing so in my garden, especially 
in nuld seasons when they came out of their hives 
before the Crocuses were fully in bloom. I fancy 
that Tennyson was justified in writing the lines 
quoted by your contributor, whose succeeding 
articles will be looked forward to with much 
interest. 8. AmoU, Carsethom-hy'Dun^fries, 

SCILLA SIBIRICA VAR. TAURICA.~With refer- 
ence to your note about this Scilla, which I men- 
tioned m my articles on ** Varieties of Scilla 
■ibirica," I may say that S. sibirica taurioa is the 
name of a variety which comes earlier than the 
type. It is of recent introduction, but it will be 
found in Messrs. Barr's catalogue for 1899, as well 
as in others. It is not the same as S. bifolia 
taurica, which I grow also. S. AmotL 

A LESSON ON AFFORDING WATER. -- The 
*' Answers" column has recently shown that the 
Cvdamen is proving troublesome at this season. 
The following notes from a recent paper by 
Wehmer suggest one cause of trouble. Plants 
of (^damen were observed to die off after 



the leaves, and even flower-stalks had fallen 
over and withered. Closer examination showed 
that this was preceded by the bases of the 
stalks of apparently healthy leaves becoming 
swollen, soft, and discoloured ; a few days later 
the leaf fell over and withered. In the diseased 
leaf-bases a funnis was found in active growth ; it 
was one of the fioti^tis forms, many of which have 
been described and illustrated in this pi^r. Obser- 
vation suggested that careless watering was to 
Uame for the presence of the fungus. Experi- 
ments were therefore made hy pouring water into 
the flower-pots till the space above Uie soil was 
flooded and the leaf-bases stood in water. The 
water gradually drained away, but several plants 
so treated showed the above symptoms and became 
more or less diseased. Other plants watered slowly, 
so that the water passed at once into the soil, re- 
mained healthy. The explanation is that the 
Botrytis fungus is extremdy common, especially 
under glass ; for instance, one is almost sure to find 
it on withering leaves or flowers of Petunia or 
Pelai^nium. When the pots are flooded in 
watering, the spores are floated up and into the 
space inside the broad leaf-bases ; there they ger- 
minate, and probably pierce tiie skin of the leaf 
or flower-stalk. The fungus spreads rapidly, and 
in a few days renders the leii-base soft, so that 
the leaf falls over by its own weight, and lies on 
the soil withering. The same experiments were 
carried out on Primula sinensis with similar 
results. The Cyclamen and Primula have both 
what are known as radical leaves, that is, the 
leaves are not borne on stems appearing above 
ground, but rise from undergrouna root-stocks ; 
uius the leaf-bases are on a level with the surface 
of the soil. Many plants with this habit of 
growth are reared in our houses ; a walk round 
any greenhouse will suggest other examples. The 
lesson is that with plants of this habit (indeed with 
plants of any kina in pots), water should not be 
poured on faster than the soil can absorb it ; there 
should never be a pool of water in the pot, even 
for a few minutes ; this is one of the elementary 
rules of watering ^ven W every writer, yet we 
venture to think it is often broken. There are 
many reasons for this simple rule other than the 
reason connected with prevention of disease de- 
scribed above, but we omit these. If the soil in 
the pot is what it ought to be, and if watering is 
regularly carried out, there should never be any 
difficulty about the soil absorbing the water fast 
enough, even where the stock of plants is large 
and time precious. W. G. 8., Leeds. 

THE WEATHER IN CORNWALL.— The weather 
here during March has been very changeable, but 
so far as rain is concerned, it was a distinct im- 
provement upon that of the latter hsif of the 
previous month. The total rainfall was 2 '64 inches, 
while in February 5*85 inches felL The greatest 
fall during twenfy-four hours was 1*19 inches, 
measured at 9 a.m. on March 20. Hie extremes 
of temperature, registered bv a thermometer 
placed 2 feet from the ground, and facing^ due 
north, were 22** Fahr. on March 18, and again on 
the 27th ; and 63'' on the 10th. The weather on 
the last day named was quite summer-like, and in 
the afternoon I saw two yellow butterflies — the 
first of the year. The barometric pressure has 
been even, the average having been just over 
30 in. ; the lowest reamng 28*64 in. at 1 p.m. on 
March 19, and the highest 30*70 inches at 9 p.m. on 
March 13. For Cornwall, the weather generally 
has been very oold ; keen, gusty winds from N. or 
N. £. Heavy hailstonns occurred frequently, 
which alternated with dazzling bursts of sunshine. 
A small quantiW of snow fell on March 1 and 17. 
On March 18 the clerk of the weather rang the 
changes on " sun, hail, snow, and sleet ; " the next 
day he added rain to the list. At daybreak the 
following mominc[ the ground was thickly covered 
with snow, which, despite a day's sunshine, 
remained all day. A. u. BartleU, Pencarrow 
Gardens. 

CALIFORNIAN 8EEDLE88 ORANGES. — Mr. 
Roupell does not say if he has compared these 
with the ordinary Oranges grown in California 
(p. 205), but the point is somewhat interesting to 
me, because 1 failed to discover any difference, 
either in texture or fiavour, between the seedless 
or ** Navel" Orsa^ and the ordinary Spanish 
seedling when I visited Florida ; and other persons 
who tested them out there were of the same opinion 
as myself. Since then I have had frequent oppor 



tunities of tasting both kinds from that country, 
and the result has been the same. I have never 
tasted a Calif omian Orange of any kind that I am 
aware of ; and when I was in New York the price 
of the ordinary form was one shilling each. The 
Navel variety certainly has the advantage, being 
destitute of seeds, and is remarkable for its size, 
well grown specimens often rivalling the Grape- 
Fruit or Shaddock in that respect, but it is not a 
profitable variety to grow, being a very shy bearer. 
If seedless Mandarin and Angierme varieties 
could be obtained, it would be a great advanta^, 
the number of seeds the fruits of these varieties 
often contain being surprising. When eaten fresh 
from the tree, I consider no other variety approaches 
the Mandarin and Tangierine Oranges for delicacy 
of flavour. Moreover, they can be peeled and 
divided easily wiUiout soiung one's fingm, and 
the trees fruit enormously under good cmtivation. 
They had the reputation of being somewhat tender 
in Aorida, and since my visit (in 1890) I fear the 
disastrous frosts will have killed most of them, and 
many other beautiful plants in that unfortunate 
country. W, H. Divers, Btlvoir Castls Oardems^ 
Grantham, 

FRUIT PROSPECTS FOR i900.~Perhans it is a 
little early in the season to say much about the 
prospects of the fruit crops, but the appearance of 
the trees at present gives every indication of there 
being a fine msplay of blossom on Apple, Pear, and 
Plum trees, which, if not injured by frost, and east 
winds, are sure to set welL The trees here ripened 
their wood remarkably well last autumn, and made 
clean healthy ^wthiL and the branches are now 
literally bristling with strong plump fruit buds, 
which are not far advanced for the end of March. 
Although the winter has not been particularly 
severe, the temperature has been low throughout, 
and the flower buds have been greatly retarded in- 
consequence. Pear buds are just showing the 
green casing of the flowers, and the Apple buds 
the pink tips of the petals at the top of them. 
The buds were much fiurther advanced at this date 
last year. Brockworth Park Pear, on a south wall, 
was in full flower on the 30th of March, and the 
buds of other vsrieties were showing the flower 
trusses. A row of seven Pitmaston iKichess Pear, 
trained in bush-form by the side of one of the walks- 
in the kitchen garden — 20 feet high, and 12 feet 
through at the base — never looked batter than they 
do now, and the si^ht will be a grand one when 
the trees are out m full flower. A. PtUigrtxo, 
Castle Gardens, Cardiff. 



PABIS EXHIBITION. 

Programme of thk Temporary Ck)MPKTmoi» 
FOR Garden Plans. — The competition, in con- 
nection with the Paris Exhibition, will be held on 
June 17, and is open to French and foreign land- 
scape gardeners, according to the limitations of a^ 
plan drawn to a scale of 0">.001 per metre. Thia 
plan will be forwarded to all those who desire it, 
on application to M. le Pr^ident de la Classe 43, 
Rue de Grenelle 84, Paris. 

Competitors should forward their work to the 
same address, between June 10 and 15. The 
following are the requirements : — 

1. A plan of the whole scheme on the sctle above 
mentioned, upon which the poaitions of the detaila 
are to be indicated. 

2. A plan to the scale of O'.OOS per metre, 
showing the surroundings of the mansion, and 
particulars of two flower-beds whose positions ave 
indicated. 

3. A lengthwise and a transverse section to scale 
of O^.OOS of each of these beds. The sections to be 
on the same sheet with No. 2. 

4. A list of plants, and a plan for the floral 
deooratio^ of the same beds. 

(The two plans should be coloured, and hung in 
light wooden frames, not larger than 1'°.25 by 

0-86.) 

Competitors must conform to the indications 
stated on the original plan : mansion, out- 
buildings, principal entrance and approach, kitchen- 
garden, water-courses, paths, and two-thirds of 
wooded ground, but may modify to their taste the 
outline of the woods, the height of the slopes, as 
well as the outline of the lake. The general rules of 
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I thou for all the 
tomponry horticoltDnl sxhibitiooi m ragardi tbe 
work of tha jury ana the allotmaat of the prizei. 

The Snt tire prize pUna ivill reeaain on view 
aa long ai the EihibiUon ia opaD. The otheia mar 
be removed at the end of the oompetitioD, notice 
to that effect being given to the oommitlee bf the 
ooinpetitora, or by thoae DomnuMioDed \>j them. 
No oompetitor may prepare more than one plan 
with the two dMiga* «pecifled above. 

The detigna will be exhibited in one of the haUs 
placed at the diipontian of the oommittee of 
ClaM 43, To cover the general axpenaea of the 
orgaaiiation and inatallation of the special oom- 
petitioni for gaiden ploti, there will be required :— 

1. A tee o( 30 franoe from all exhibitora who 
have already obtained extranoe to Claaa 43 a* 
regard* the permanent EiMhition. 

2. A fee of 50 franca from all other eihibiton. 
The payment of theee anme i» to be made to 

M. P. Lehcenf, treaanrer of the oommittee, M, Rne 
dee Uennien, Faria, or to one of the branohefl of 
the Cr^it Lyonnai^ to the aoconnt of the Comity 
d'InatalUtiOD of CUmo 43, open at the agency 
A. T. of tha Credit Lyonnaia at Pari*, and tbe fact 
■honld be notified to the treaanrer of the oom- 
mittee. All enqniriea ihonld be addreiaed to M. le 
Secretaire da la Claau 43, Rne da Gienelle S4, 
Paria. Secretary, Abel Chatenay; Preaident, 
Vigor. 

SSVBNTH SSCTIOM OP THK InTSBNATIOXAL AORI- 
ClLTPaAL CoNnRKSa AT THB pARIS EXHIBITION. 

The aeventh Congrea* will be devoted to tiie 
examination and ditcnuion of methods for com- 
bating the paraaitea of cnltivated planta, and at*o 
of protecting oaetDl animala. The Congrea* will 
be held at Puia, Jnly let to Sth. 

The Committee of the Section ia tbu* oon- 
stitnted ; — PnaideM. — M. PrilUenx ; Ykt- 
Prttidailt. — M. Caze (Edmond), M. P^rier de 
I«un {le oomte da), M. Saint-Ren^ Taillandier ; 
SecManta. ~- M. Ia Dr. Delaoioix, M. Gerraie 
(Praeper). 

Vegetable pathology will occnpy a mOTt impor- 
t4Uit place in the work of thi* seation. Thi» may 
be aeen by reading the following li*t of qaettion* 
to be treated, which have been accepted by the 
Organisation ComiDittee, and on which teporta will 
be anbmitted to the €k>ngrea* ;— 

1. International alliance for hindering the btro- 
dootion of paraaitea and their diaaemination when 
diicovered ; reporter, H. Cazellei. 

2. Cryptogam* and inaecta attacking the Coffee- 
to'ee ; reporter, M. Delacroix. 

3. Cryptogama and Inieota attacking the Sugar- 
cane ; reporter, M. W. Went. 

4. Cryptogama and Inaecta attacking Fniit-treea 
grown in qoantitiea (Applaa, Pluma, Olives, Cheet- 
nnts, ke.) \ reporter, M. Vermorel. 

5. Nematode Paraaitea of Cnltivated Planta ; 
reporter, M. Ritzema Boa. 

6. Diaeaaea of varioot Tropioal Plant* (Vanilla, 
Clove, Qinger, Ac.) ; reporter, M. Bordage. 

7. On the meaanrei neceaaary to ensure the 
protection of uaefat Bird* ; rsportera, MU. Branda, 
Ohlaen, Ac. 

S. Oo Rnat in Cereali ; reporter, M. Erikuon, 

By a apedal arrangemant, the admiiaioo carda of 

members of the Coogress will include the right of 

entry to the Exhibition during the week, Jnly I 

to 7. 

Tboee oonneoted with the Congreai paying their 



of the preeent spring up to the preoant time ha* 
been the *maU number of nnnao^y warm day* — 
ec far, we have had only two, and then the ehade 
temperature did not ri*e above 57°. At no time 
daring the poat week did the expoaed thermometer 
*how more than 8° of froet. The ground still 
remain* oold, and is now abcnl 2° colder than is 
aeaaonable at both 2 feet and 1 foot deep. Rain 
fell duriogthe week on six daye to the total depth 
of about three-quarters of an inch ; the tall on the 
3rd amounted to le«« than fonr-untha of an tnoh, 
and yet wo have to go back to February 27, or for 
6ve week*, to find a day •« wet— ehowing how 



dry the weather has recently been. Since the 
beginning of the preaent month the ann has ahone 
on an average for about five hoara a day, which ii 
rather in eices* of ita aeaaonable duration. E. M., 
Btrihamtttd, April 10. 



fee (20 franca) before May 31 will receive forms 
entitling them to railway-tickeli at half -rates. 

All aubacription* or enquiriea ahould be addresaed 
to M. Henry Sagnier, Secretaiy-Oeneral of the 
Committee oil Orgoniaation, 106, Rne de Rennes, 
Pari*. 

THE WEATHER IN WEST HERTS. 

For neody a month there ha* been odIj' one on- 
■eaaonably warm d^, and only three unaeaaonably 
warm nighta. Indeed, the moat noteworthy feature 



Nurs ery N otes. 

ORCHIDS AT MESSRa F. SANDER k CO.'S. 

Obaduallt tha epaoe devoted to raising and 
cnltivating hybrid Orohida at this nursery baa 
encroached on that whioh i* set apart for other 
plant*, and by the time that the thousand* of 
hybrid Cypripedioma, Lclias, Cattleyaa, Laelie- 
Cattleyaa, Ac, now in amall pot* have rsaohed 
flowering siie, a very large proportion of the gloaa 
now holding the imported Orohida will be required 
for the former. Still the work of raiaing the 
hybrida and crease* goe* on. 

Atnong the home-raiaed Orohid* ia a small gronp 
of plant* oondating ol the reverae orot* to Epiden- 



dmm X Endreeto-Walliflii, known as E. x Arm- 
strongL In this oroa* E. Endreaii waa the oeed- 
bearer, and it was apparent that in habit of growth 
and shape of flowera, the croesea reaemble E. 
Endreaii, although they are much larger, and of a 
violet and white oolour. Some ahowy oroate* of 
Phaina Humbloti and P. tnberculoans, with the 
Indian section of Phaina, were noted ; and a 
remarkable feature in the progeny is the number of 
large, handaomely- coloured flowera, borne on very 
young plant*. 

Of Cypripedinm* flowering for the firat time, wa 
may call attention to 0. x Fairy Qaeen (Curtiaii x 
Oruryi), a very distinct croas; and a hondaome 
variety obtained between C. MnilenaauperbumandC. 
Chamberlainiononi (!C. x Jamei K. Polk, ^nerieoM 
Oardaiing, March 24, p. 200). Thia ia one of the 
prettiest of C. Chamberlainianum croaaee. The 
apper sepal ia of a yellowish -white tint with a 
green ba*e, and fumiahed as regard* the lower 
portion with ohooolate-purple line*. The petal* 
are horizontally poiaed, of a yellowiah- white with 
marking* of purple, and wavy at the edge. The 
lip ia apotted and freckled with roae ooloor, and 
the mar){in yellowith. Other croaaes in bloom were 
Epiphronitis x VeiUihi, various Deodrobinm*, and 
among the Epidendrums the new E. x Burtoai. 

In an Oiontoglosaum- house, a amall oolleotion of 
hybrid Odontoglo«*nms vera objeota of intareat. 
The greater number ccniisted of tha aeotioa placed 
by Reichenbach under O. k lanoeana, when he 
found that thoae formerly diatinguiahed aa 0. 
Rnckerianum, 0. Andereonianum, Ac, merged one 
into the other whenever a anffideat number of them 
oonld be got in flower together; thia, .notwith- 
standiog there were many ihowy and very distinct 
looking ftowarsamocg them. One hybrid presented 
curiona featnrea : in colour it i» muoh like O. x 
Andereomanam, but tha aapola and petals are 
broader, and the ah ield- shaped, fimbriated, apicn- 
lata lip more suggestive of O. x Adrians. The 
aepali and petals are creamy white, fumiahed with a 
few purple apot*. The very showy lip white with 
a jrellow disc, the aides haviog a very onrious aet of 
amall purple marking* with some larger spot* 
in the front. A number of good Odontogloasum 
crispum, O. Peacatorei, O. triamphane, the pretty 
little O. nievinm, aid a very handsome type of 
0. luteo-pnrpureum, were remarked in the oool 
hoasea. Among imported planta of Cypripedinm 
iosigne montannm, we obaerved a pretty new 
form with well ahaped yellowith flower* distinctly 
marked with porple, the orbicular doioal sepal 
having an even band of anow white, making a 
striking ehouge from the ntnal type in which the 
white ia more or leaa cooflned to the upper half. 
Other noteworthy Cypripedinm* in Uoom were 
C. ocnoolor Rt^ieri variety, C nivenm, and 
C lAwrenoeanum pictum, with a very ahowy and 
finely -coloured doraal aepal. 

The large Cattleya-houaea oontained some planta 
in flower of C. Trianiei, C. Schroders, C. Lawren- 
oaana, and C. Mendeli ; and among the loat-namcd 
one with flowers almoat wholly of a Peaoh-bloaaom 
tint. One group oonaiated of ahowy Odonto- 
gloeanma in variety, arranged together with ex- 
cellent example* of Miltonia cnneata, Laelia 
Jongheano, Ada anrantiaca, Lyoaale Bkinneri, and 
ita pore white variety ; and Cochlioda Noexliona. 
At tiie endof oneof the house*, hybrid Anthuriums 
are arranged with the Orchids. One of these 
cross bred Anthuriums posse ss ed foliaceon* opathe*, 
the ba*al parts being of a red tint, and the apical 
green, and developed aa a leaf. 

Plants in flower comprised Dendrobium Madonna, 
a very pretty apeoiea, D. Pholaenopsia, D. atro- 
violaoenm, D, thyraiflornm, and othera of the 
ahowy apeoiea. We may mention aa being 
remarkable examplea of good cultivation, a Urge 
number of Aueat«ohilna, including the rare 
A. Ortgieeii ; a number of healthy PhalsMopuH ; 
and tome gigantic planta of Vonda Lowi The 
new plant-honaea oontained many promising novel- 
tiea, inclnding a new aet of hybrid Caladiuma 
raised out of C. albanenie. In ocdoored foliage- 
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plants a new Heliconia with rose-red leaves, pro- 
mises to be a worthy companion to the handsome 
H. Sanderi. Jasminnm Maingayi is a floriferous 
white-flowered plant which may be flowered either 
on large or small plants. Pteris argentea with 
finely divided silvery fronds, will make a good 
decorative plant ; and the yellow-spotted Draciena 
Godseiiiaua with its fragrant flowers and scarlet 
berries, still holds its own, thongh no longer a 
novelty. 

HiPPJtASTEUMS AT M£.M8R8. J. VeITCH & SoXS' 

Nursery. 

The " Amaryllis •» house at the King's Road 
establishment is once more exceedingly gay with 
bulbs in bloom ; a thoosand at least occopying the 
oentre bed, whilst young unflowered ones fill the 
beds at the side of the house. It seems useless to 
look for any striking departures in the way of 
colouring, or improvements in form, the limit to 
botii of which seems to have been reached. Messrs. 
Veitch think that now that scarlet, crimson, and 
oerise of varying shades have become common, 
efforts should be made to create a yellow flower ; 
and Mr. Heale, who has the charge of them, is 
not without hope that he has already secured the 
beginnings of the desired ''yellow race." 

We were glad to observe that green, that 
capital foil to vivid colouring, is not yet eliminated 
from every new variety, and we hope they will not 
succeed in getting rid of it. Of new raisings 
flowering for the first time in 1900 are the follow, 
ing:— J. H. Veitch, a superb flower of dark 
arimson, of a velvety texture ; segments broad, 
with a real black patch at the bottom of the flower 
to enhanoe its beauty. No. 637, a fine bloom of 
greeniah-iHiite, flaked and flamed with a powdered 
kind of crimson; TiUn, a pretty, pare white 
bloom, flamed with cherry-red; Harpagos, an 
equally large and well formed bloom of a shade of 
crimson ; a self with darker reticulation ; Lady 
Roberts, a handsome white bloom, with a few 
faint crimson stripes ; Naidas, also white as regards 
the ground, but flaked boldly with crimson, 
a tine bloom of symmetrical shape ; Zeyphr, a large, 
smooth, regularly. formed bloom of a cherry-red 
tint, with white at the margins of the segments ; 
Hidalgo, a bloom, regular in regard to form, of a 
deep crimson self, excepting for some traces of 
green colour at its base ; Arima, a pretty middle- 
sissed crimson self, of good form ; Labron, also a 
showy crimson self; Khaki, and several more, 
raised from seeds produced by one and the same 
seed-pod, show faint traces of a yellow colour, from 
which it is hoped better results will be obtained in 
the future; Cytorus, a large-flowered brilliant 
scarlet self, with green bands extending half-way 
up from the base of the perianth; Lycius, afine 
oerise on a white ground, and the form good ; and 
Avondale, a nice orange-scarlet bloom. 



Ireland. 



The weather for the current month is pleasant, 
but there has been keen wind, and a slight 
rainfall. It is feared, the Daffodil display at 
the spring show this week will not be so good 
as UBuaL 

The Queen'm Visit. 

The streets of Dublin and the surrounding 
districts present a j?ay aspect. The decorations at 
Kingstown were very lavish, and reflects credit 
on Messrs. Ram?ay & Son. Ballsbridge, Dublin, 
who were mainly entrusted with the festooning, 
and who supplied the bouquet presented to Her 
Majesty, on her Unding, by Miss Robinson. It 
was composed of Orchids, principally Cattleya 
Mendeli, C. Schroderiana, Odontoglossnm cris- 
pum, and Cypripediums, but General Jacqueminot 
Roses, white Lilac and Lily of the Valley were 
interspersed. The newly-erected city gates were 
furnished with Irish Yews. 



The Gardeners* A?<sociation of Ireland. 

The members of the above society held their 
usual monthly meeting in D'Olier Street, Mr. 
O'Kelly (President) occupied the chair. Mr. 
McFadyean contributed a paper on "Cottage Gar- 
dening," and Mr. R. Mueller, one on "Grafting." 



Societies. 

BOTAL HOBTIOT7LTT7BAL. 

Atril 10.— There was s very interesting display at the 
Drill Hall on Tuesday last 

Orchids were not extensively shown, but the exhibits cob- 
tained many novelties, and the Orchid Committee lecom- 
monded three First-class Certificates, two Botanical Certifi- 
cates, and five Awards of Merit. 

It was the Floral Committee that had to deal with the 
great majority of the exhibits, and this body awarded mow 
distinctions to new plants than it has done for many months 
past There were two Awards of Merit to HIppeastrums. three 
to Azaleas, two to Rhododendrons, one to Rose L'Innocence, 
one to Pyrns Mahis angustifolia, and one to Polemoninm 
confertum var. mellitum. Groups of forced flowering plants, 
cut blooms of Roses, Stkkim Rhododendrons, Ac., wci« very 
extensively shown. The hardy Azaleas were beautiful, and the 
new varieties given Awards of Merit will be greatly appre- 
ciated. Camellias, and a few other of the hard-wooded green- 
house plants were also to be seen in a few collections. 

The Fmit and Vegetable Committ«e made no award to 
novelties. There was a collection of Apples ftrom Messrs. 
J. CuEAL & SoKa, ripe Strawberries from the Dmke of 
NoRTHUMBERLAHD, and excellent tubers of 8yon Honse 
Prolific Potato, from J. B. Joel, Esq. 

The Narcissus was >nore in evidence than at the last meet- 
ing, and there were several collections staged. The season is 
decidedly late, however, and not until the end of April will 
Daffodils and Narcissus be really at their best. The next 
meeting will probably be the best Daffbdil display of the 
season, and a paper upon Narcissus is to be read then. 

Two Awards of Merit were recoinmonde<l by the Narcissm* 
Committee on Tuesday last, one to a variety exhibited by a 
Guernsey cultivator and another to a variety from the Rev. 
Engleheart The lecture in the afternoon was by Rev. Geo. 
Ilenslow upon " Some of the Plants Bxhibited." 

Floral Oomxnittee. 

PrtKnt: W. Marshall, Esq., Chairman; and Messrs. C. T. 
Druery, H. B. May, R. Dean, R. B. Lowe, W. Bain, J. D. 
Pawle, Chas. E. Pearson, George Gordon, Chas. B. Shea, E. H. 
Jenkins, H. J. Gutbush, W. J. James, Harry Turner, Geo. 
Paul, B. T. Cook, J. W. Barr, J. Fraser, and Ed. Mawley. 

Messrs. J. Hill A Son, Barrowfleld Nuraeries, Lower 
Edmonton, London, made a considerable exhibit of Ferns, 
showing on thi4 occasion quite young plants of the varieties 
represented. Most of these were kinds that produce tinted 
fronds, and the harmonious blending of the colours in these 
was most gratifying. Th«re were many Adiantums, such as 
A. scutum roaeum, A. Goliisii, the dense habited A. Legrandi, 
A. cyclosorum, and A. rhodophyllum. The pretty Doodia 
aspera mnltifida, BlBcknnm occidentale. Pteris tricolor, 
Athyrium Goriagianum pictum. Pteris argyn^a, the old 
Osmunda regal Is, &c. (Silver Banksian Medal). 

Camellias were again shown by Messrs. W. Paul & Sok, 
Waltham Cross. Herts, and though there was greater wealth 
of bloom in the Drill Hall on Tuesday than when Oamellias 
were shown in February and March, they neverthelets were 
exceedingly attrscthre and showy. Cytisus pn^cox alba, 
seveiml varieties of the Peach, Bj^ga, Fonythia raipensa, 
Prunni sinensis fl.-pl. alba, a very pretty plant, with pure 
white, button-like flowers; and several other species of 
flowering plants were included in the exhibit from Waltham 
Cross (Siiver-gilt Banksian MedalX 

Zonal Pelargoniums were grandly shown by Messrs. H. 
Camkell a Sons, Swanley. They had upwards of thirty 
large sprays, in as many varieties, all of them choice, and 
most of them perfectiy distinct. The new mammoth scarlet, 
The Sirdar, was dszzling in its brightness, and was nearly four 
inches across ; it is certainly the best of the scarlet-flowering 
varieties. Snowstorm and Niagara were good whites, Mrs. 
Ewing, Conan Doyle, and Ian Maclaren, very pretty pinks. 
Majestic and Lord Reay, purple crimsons, and Nicholas II. 
and Souvenir de W. B. Miller, bright crimsons. There were 
also pretty shaded varieties, in which the centre of the flower 
was lighter or darker than the extremities of the petals. All 
of them showed the advance that has been made in these 
plants. The only double-flowered variety was Miss Ash worth , 
the one that gained an Award of Merit at the last meeting 
(Silver Flora Medal). 

Messrs. W. CirrBrsH A Son, Highgate Nurseries, London, 
N., showed a group of flowering-plants, in which varieties of 
Epacris were a feature. All of the best varieties of these 
very pretty, partially neglected plants were shown in bloom, 
together with some of the prettier Fricas, such as E. Wll- 
moreana, E. persoluta alba, E. eandidissima (vety nice pure 



white), E. Caveudishi (yellow), &c., CytUus Andrsanus, 
Msgnolia Lenne, with deep pink flowers; double Lilac 
Madame Lemoine, pure white ; &c. 

Messrs. R. & G. Cuthbert, Southgate Nurseries, Middle 
sex, made a glorious exhibit of hardy Azaleas, each of the 
plants being quite covered with tlnir showy blossoma The 
prevailing colours were reddish-rose, instanced in such varie> 
ties at Consul Pecher, Consul Gerezole, Ac ; and rich but 
tercnp-yellow, furnished by that superb variety, Anthony 
Koster, and a bright red colour in Alphonse LavalK^. Varie- 
ties of A. pontica were included, and helped to prodnoe the 
beautiful efllsct the exhibit showed. A new Japanese variety, 
known as Todogama, was shown with semi-double or double 
flowers, of mauve colour, with deeper spotting on upper 
petals. Staphylea colchica, iBarabucus racemosa plumosa 
aurea. the flowering Currant, and several varieties of Li'ac, 
also Magnolia compicna, Ac, were likewise in the group 
(Silver Flora MedslX 

Mr. John Russell, Richmond Nurseries, Surrey, made a 
display with hardy Azaleas, principally of the Mollis 
section. The varieties shown were almost all yellow flowered, 
varying in degree of tint fh>m pale lemon to rich battereiq>- 
yellow. The palest was A. moUis x sinensiB, Queen Victoria. 
A large number of seedlings were shown, and many of tiiem 
were very good. Mr. Russell also showed a group of forc^ 
plants, such as Azaleas, Viburnum Opulus, and V. plicatum, 
Andromeda (Zenobia) speoioaa, &c (Silver Banksian Medal). 

A very interestiiig group of alpine plants in flover was 
shown fh>m the garden of PtjaxsLL Purnell, Esq., Wood- 
lands, Streatham HUl (SUver Banksian Medal). 

Messrs. B. 8. Wiluams & Son, Upper Holloway, London, K., 
showed a large group of forced flowering plants, the LiUcs 
and Azaleas, Deutxisj, Viburnums, Oratsegns, Kexrla Js- 
ponica, fta, were all very well shown (Stiver Flora MedBll 

Mesars. Paul b Sox, Old Nurseries, Cheafaunt, bad h 
pretty group of Roses In pots, several of the varieties shown 
being new ones. Miss Ellen Willmot, a white or tinted 
H.T., Madame B. Backaisley (China), and Eugenie Lamesch 
(Polyantha), were noticeable. Two standard trees in bloom 
of Fliul's Carmine Pillar, plants of Hippeastroms, mnd of 
several species of hardy plants, were also shown. 

Meaais. Peed ft Sons, Boupell Park Nurseries, Norwood, 
showed a group of miscellaneous flowering plants, including 
CUvias, Azaleas, &c. 

Mr. Jas. Hudson (gt. to Leopold de Rorra8<s&iu», llvq.). 
Gunneiabury House, Acton, showed a growth in flower of 
Marmnta Warscewiczii. The double-pale lemon flowers are 
produced in the axils of the leaves. 

* A plant three feet high of Calceolaria violacea, -a shrtibby 
species that produces small flowers of pals nuwiv* oohmr wia 
exhibited. The Interior of the flower is very pretty, there 
being a blotch of yellow on the base, and a number of purple 
spots. 

A magnifloent Anthurium was shown by Sir Thkvoii Law« 
BBKce, Bt, Burford, Dorking (gr., Mr. BaInX It waa named 
Bnifbrdiense, and is an exceptionally giood varietur of A. 
Scherzerianum. There were seven very large spathes (Cultural 
Commendation}. 

Messrs. F. Cant & Co., Bralswlek Nurseries, Colchester 
exhibited about one hundred beautifol blooms of an exteoaiTe 
variety of Roses. Such varieties as Madame de Watteville, 
Catherine Mermet, Marquise Litta, Ethel Brownlow, Edith 
Giflbrd, Medea, and others were reprmented in bri^t- 
eoloored, sweet- soraited blossoms (Stiver -gilt Bftokrian 
MedalX 

Mr. Geo. Mount, Canterbury, made a glorious display with 
cut Roses, showing many of them with long stout stems 
attached, and thick healthy foliage. The nsnal varietlet that 
Mr. Mount has exhibited, such as Mrs. John Laiog, N^etos, 
Catherine Mermet, Captain Hay ward, 4c., were the most, 
conspicuous (Silver-gilt Flora Medal). 

A grand exhibit of flowers of hardy Rhododendrons was 
shown by D. H. Shilson, Esq., Tremough Gardens, PaniTB, 
Cornwall (gr., Mr. R. Gill)L The greater number of these 
were vatieties of B. arboreum, and an exceedingly great 
variety of colour was presented by them, from white to deep 
scarlet All of the seedlings shown were raised by the 
exhibitor, and are valuable varieties. R. barbatnm, with 
crimson flowers, several varieties of this, and a hybrid between 
it and R. Thompsoni, were shown. The last-named was 
recommended an Award of Merit Even R. Dalhonsiesei is 
now in bloom out of doors in ComwaU. The whole exhibit 
not only ahowed how beautiful and showy are Rhododen- 
drons, but also what an early climate is that of Cornwall, and 
what a fine collection of Rhododendrons is that at Tremonc^ 
The best of the R. arboreum seedlings was a beautify rose- 
coloured flower of large size, named Mrs. Henry Shilson 
(SUver-gilt Flora Medal). 

Stangeria paradoxa in fhiit was shown by Mr. Wm. Bull, 
Kin^s Road, Chelsea. Mr. Bull had also several new 
varieties of Codiseum. 

Messrs. Williahs 4 Sox, Victoria and Paradise Nurseries, 
Holloway, showed several tree Carnations in flower, including 
Mrs. Leopold Rothschild (pink), and John Peter Rngns (deep 
red), also BUgdon Surprise (white). 

Meesrs. Wallace & Co., Kilnfleld Nurseries, Colchester, 
showed a few choice hardy bulbous plants in pots, most of 
them having been lifted from the opux ground. These were 
Iris stylosa spcciosa, I. assyrica, a pure white flowering 
variety; Tulipa Kaufmanniana, a really beantiial Tulip 
species now in bloom in the open ; Anemone blanda Synthenice, 
Fritillaria pudica, and a reddish variety of F. aurea, also 
several varieties of Erythroniums. 

Messrs. Geo. Jackman & Son, Woking, showed a f^w 
hardy plants in bloom, including Muscaris, Anemaues^ 
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Cypripedioin pubMcens, PrimoU caihin«riana, Chiooo- 
doxas, itc 

▲wardi. 

A^aim DtuJuf$ ttf WeHingtviu — A ■nrprisingly pretty 
variety of the "Ghent" type. Flowers p»le pink, upper 
petals delJ^tftiUy marked with deep ted. From Mesitrs. R. 
and O. CiJTHwtRT (Award of Merit). 

AsaUa Madame A. tU Snut—A pretty white %-arlety of A. 
mollis, with yeUow buds. From Messrs. Paul k Son, Old 
Nurseries, Cheehtmt (Award of Merit). 

A^m Mrs, A. E. i?»dfe.— Described as a cross between 
A. mollis and A. sinensis, thoogh these are held to be names 
of one spedes only. This new one is a glorified Anthony 
Koeter, being deeper In colour and larger in size than that 
raito^, bntponlbly the habit of the pUnt may be less satis- 
fsetory. From Messrs. R. ft O. Ccthbkrt, Sonthgate 
(Award of MeritX 

Bippeaunm (AmaryUUy Zsp^yr.i-A very thie variety with 
widely expAoding huge flowen, ooloot cerise-red and white, 
with green centie. From Messrs. J. Veitch 4 SoNs(Award of 
Merit). 

mpptattrum 7ita».— A large flower of great substance, and 
a considerable advance towards a fully white flower. The 
lower petals have very litUe colour upon them, but the three 
upper ones are marked with cerise-red. From Messrs. J. 
VarrcH ft Soms (Award of MeritX 

PoUmoniMm coh/ertvm var tndUtuiii,—A, white flowei^ 
variety said to come from a lower level on the Rocky Moun* 
UloB than does ike type^ and tkereflmnoce easUy oMltifated. 
From J. JUcKiCAX & SoK, Woking (Award of Merit). 

Pyna Malus a»guitijblia A-W-— A very pretty, large- 
flowered Apple, pale pink. Flowers 2i inches across. From 
Wm. Paul & Son, Waltham Cros* Nurseries (Award of 
MeritV 

Rhododendron H. EUiotL—A very beautiful white greenhouse 
Rhododendron, with a lemon yellow tint on the upper petal. 
The foliage to like that of R. Kdgeworthi. From Messrs. H. ft 
J. Elliott, Oourtboshe's Nurseries, Hurstplerpoint (Award of 
MeritX 

SfwdodindroH SkOsoni, a variety obtained fhaa a cross 

between R. barbatum and R. Thompsoniaaum. The flowers 

are intense crimson, of good form, and produced in fine 

clusten. From D. H. Shilson, Esq., Tremough, Penryn, 

OomwaU (Award of Merit). 

JWsr VJnmoetntt, a pore white Hybrid Tea Rose, pretty gene- 
rally known. Proip Messrs. Paul ft Son, The Old Nurseries, 
Cheahimt (Award of Merit). 

Orchid Committee. 

Prejtent : J. Oumey Fowler, Esq., In the Cliair) ; and Messrs. 
Jas. O'Brien (Hon. Sec.), de B. Oawshay, H. BaUantine, 
H. Little, F. Sander, J. T. Galviel, H. J. (Chapman. H. A. 
Tracy, W. H. White, J. Jaques. E. HiU, N. d (3ooksoii, 
R Brooman- White, C. J. Lucas, W. H. Young, H.T. Pitt, and 
J. Douglas. 

Sir FB/a)EKicK Wioajt, Bart., Oars Lawn, East Sheen 
(gr., Mr. W. H. Young), staged a very effectire group of 
excellently cultivated Orchids, for which a Silver Flora Medal 
was awarded. A fine plant of the handsome Eulophiella 
Elisab«th« occupied the centre, and around it were good 
exaaplea of Odontoglossum Rossii mi^us, with ttom one to 
two dosen flowers each ; O. Schlllerianum, O. x Andersonla- 
num. andthree'pretty allied hybrids ; several good O. crispnra, 
O, gloriosum albens, Ada aurantiaca, and Lftlia harpophylla, 
giying bright orange- scarlet colour ; Phala^nopsis Sanderiana, 
P. amabilis, varieties of Dendrobium nobile, D. Klngiauum, 
D* altxMaigmoeum, the singular Megaclfniaih falcatum, 
LoOia X OUvia, with orange coloured flowers and crlmson- 
tintAd lip ; L. Euterpe, Cattleya Schroderw and C. Mendeli 
variettas ; TriohopOia sua vis, Miltonia Roezll alba, and M. R. 
splendens, Cynorchls porpueascens, Epidendrum SUmford- 
iaoum* and several good Cypripedionu. 

H. T. Pitt, Esq.. Rosslyn, Stamford Hill (gr., Mr. Thur- 
goodX received a Silver Flora Medal for an excellent group, 
containing many exceptionally good forms of popular species, 
among which were noted a grand form of Miltonia vexillaria] 
with v«ry large, bright purpUsh-rosc 'flowers, the lip having a 
white disc, with a few red lines ; several very richly- coloured 
forms of Odontoglossum x Ruckerianum, Miltonia x Bleuana 
nobilior, good Odontoglossum crispum, one with large jmr- 
push blotches on the sepals ; CfploRyne Sanders;, a showy 
species of the 0. Cumingi class ; the pretty and rare Thrix- 
spermum Berkeleyi, some good Miltonia Roezli. Dendrobium 
agsregatnm, Cypripfdlura Lawrenceanum Hyeanum, &c. 

Sir Trevor Lawkknce, Bart, Burford (gr., Mr. W. H. 
WliiteX showed flue examples of Dendrobium x aureo-Wardi- 
anum, with yellow flowers, having a »ed-brown blotch on the 
lip ; D. superbum, and iU nearly while variety, D. s. Hut- 
to«i ; D. X Rolfe«, the light-coloured D. nobile Mnrrhini- 
an.nm, La-lia flava Cowani and Polystachya laxiflora. 

Dk B. Crawshav, Esq., Rosefleld, Sevemiaks (gr., Mr. 8. 
Cooke\ again showed the fine OdontoKlossum triumphan-j 
RA]rmond Crawshay, illustrated in last iiisue of tiard. Chron., 
and O. triumphans Rex, a very hmdsonie large yellow flower, 
and distinctly blotched with red-brown ; togetlier with a 
Hmall plant, liearing one flower, of another fine O. triumpbans, 
which promises to devnlop into a supf^tb vari»ty. In the 
group also were <). x Andersonianuui Venus, a line addition 
to an already Urge class ; O. x A. Mrs. I>e B. Crawshay, a 
fkuely-formed variety, exhibilinK but a few )»lot»lies on the 
inner parts of the sepals ; O. \ inulus Crawnhayana, a Inrgf, 
flistinct flower ; O. Rossii rnbescmH Ko,seli»'ldieuj»e, and <»tl.er 
arietics. 



Messrs. Jam. Vkitch ft Soss, Royal Exotic Nurseiy. 
Chelsea, showed a new form of their fine LteUa x Digbyano- 
purpnrata, in which the fringing of the lip was well deve- 
loped ; and to distinguish It from that previously shown it 
was named " flmbriata." The flowers were much more like 
L-C. X Digbyano • Mossine than that originally shown, 
having similar colour, vis., white, tinged and vetoed with 
rose. Messrs. Vejtch also ahowed C^pripedium x Hiero 
(Chamberlainianum c$, Lawrendanum 9\ Dendrobium x 
Oordelia album, D. x Socius (nobile (^, splendidlssimum 9), 
of which three plants were shown all dissimilar, the one 
being •brighter in colour than D. nobile nobillus, and with 
mote compact flowers ; another of the form of D. x splen* 
didissimum, bat of a very rich colour : the third being inter- 
mediate in character. 

Mr. H. A. Tracy, Amyand Park Road, Twickenham, showed 
Miltonia Roezli splendens, a very large and flnely-coloured 
flower ; and Dendrobium atro-violaceum splendens. 

Messrs. F. Sander ft €k>., St. Albans, had a group, in 
which was a very handsome and distinct [hybrid Odontoglos- 
sum of the O. x Adrians class, with flue cresm-white flowers 
densely spottad on the segments with chestnut-brown, snd 
having a clear white margin ; also other hybrid Odontoglos* 
suras; some good examples of Dendrobium Phalfpuopsis 
Schroderianum, Cattleya x calummata, Sander's variety, 
with large bluah-white flowers, prettily spotted with purple, 
the base of the lip being white, the (h>nt lobe rose-purple ; 
Dendrobium Htniflorum, Cypripedium x Merops (ciliolare x 
DruryiX mmI other hybrids. 

Mr. A. FiSBCR, Fkuningham Road, Tottenham, showed 
(Typripediuni X (insigne albo-maiyinata x concolor). 

Awmrds. 

FlRHT-CLASS ClRTIFlCATKS. 

(iuUicyti inUrmediat FowUr'i variety, from J. OniNE\* 
Fowler, Esq., Olebelands, [South Woodfbrd (gr., Mr. Davis). 
The largest and most bcautiftil form of C intermedia, the 
flowers being as showy as, and somewhat resembling, a good 
L.-C. X Schilleriana, tliough the poUinia shows it to be a 
true GktUeya, anl the growth of the plant confirms It The 
plant bore a flue head of white flowers, the large and broad 
front of the Up being of a glowing crimson* purple. 

raUl$ya Schrodera^ Pitta varM^y, from H. T. Firr, Esq., 
RosHlyn, Stamford HIU (gr., Mr. Thuiyood), a most extraor- 
diaary colour variation in the usoally light^iokrared species, 
the colours in this being as dark and bright as in ordinary 
C. labiata. The plant had the characteristic ftagranoe of 
C. £chrodene. Sepals and petals light lilac, lip dark ruby-red 
in the centre, the other portion being of a roie-purple hue 
with crimped lavender-coloured margin. Tiie orange colour 
usually seen in the labellum of the species was merge<l in the 
purple of the fhmt lobe. 

/itgopetalkm Burtt, IHtt'ft tarifty, fit)m H. T. Pitt, Esq., 
Rosslyn, Stomfbrd HilL A flue fbrm of the plant commonly 
known in gardena as Batemania BurtL The plant shown had 
a large star>sliaped, wax*1ike flower, white on the Inner parts 
of the segments, with a fbw purple Unea at the base of the 
petals, the outer portions being beantiftaUy coloured with 
light brown. In colour it resembles the variety WallJsli, but 
the sepals and petals are slightly shorter and broader. 

Awards op Merit. 

PludteiwpHs X Lofly HothsehUd (Sanderiana x intermedia 
Bryraeriana).— From Messrs. Hc<m Low &. Co. A fine hybrid 
with bright colours and showy flowers. The sepahi and 
petals are white, with the middle portions beautifully tinged 
and marked with minute dotted Itnea of rose-purple. The 
base of the lip is white, with a yellow callus, and bearing 
purple spotting. The front lobe darx reddish-rose. 

Lalio-CattUyax Rosaiind iuptrln (Dominiana d Trianaei 9). 
—From Messrs. Jas. Varrcu ft Sons, Chelsea, A showy 
flower, with pale lilac sepals and petals, the front of the Up 
ruby-red. The original form was illustrated in the Gardtnert' 
Chronicle January 2, 1897, p. 8. 

KpUkndrun x Clnrism (elegantulum <J Walli8ii9.)— From 
Messrs. Jas. Vkitch ft Si)Na. Flowers resembling E. x 
Endreaio-Walllfcii, but Urger ; sepals and petals wliite with 
reddish markings ; lip violet with white base and margin. 

Cup^ipedium x J. fiurnry Fowler (barbatum Crossii 9, 
Godefroya <5).— From Messrs. Jas. Veitch ft Son. Flowers 
white tinged with purple, and with some dotted lines of a 
purple colour on the petals and dorsal sepal. The original 
shown by Messrs. Hugh Low ft (3o., March 27, 1894, was 
the revel se crois (syn. C. x Sinus). 

Otl»iitiygloisum luteo-iuvjnireuhi Mo^ii.—Ftom Dk B. Craw. 
«.HAV, E8*i. Flowers large, yellow, with the greater part of 
theaepals and petals blotched with choeolate-brown. Lip 
large, white, with a large brown blotch in front of the crest. 

Botanical Certificate. 

p.,: istathyalaxi/limn.— From Sir Trevor Lawrenc k, Bart, 
(gr., Mr. W. H. Whitc>, a singular little pUnt. in growth like 
Trichosma suavis, snd bearing clusters of white flowers. 

Eulophia tristis, from A. H. Smee, Esq., The Orange. Hack- 
bridge (gr., Mr. Humphreys), a singular little species, from 
Western Africa, with densely branched iutloreHcence of 
green isli flowers, with purple labellums. 

CrLTI'RAL COMMENDAIION. 

To Mr. DowneM, gr. to John T. Bknnett-PoK E.*|., Holme- 
W'io<l, Choshunt, for a bafeket of well lloweied L.'lia harpo- 
phylla, grown in a cool- house. 



NarcisBUB Committee. 

Prticnt: J. T. Bcnnett-Poe, Esq., In the Chair; Messrs. 
Willmott, Revs. O. H. Bngleheart, 8. B. Bourne, Messrs. 
C. Scrmse-Diekioa, J. WaUcer, W. Ooldring, A. ElngsmlH, 
P. R. Barr, W. Poupart, R Sydenham, J. Pope, J. H. de 
Oraaff, G. Titheradge. 

Narcissi were still fewer tlian is usual at this date, and it 
Is probable that they will this year extend well Into May. 

Two flowers only received an Award of Merit, a full double 
form of the ordinary Campemelli Jonquil, ttom W. Manqkb 
ft Sow, Guernsey ; and a large trumpet ''Alma," ttom the Rev. 
O. H. Bmclrhcart, of a singularly-beautirul soft pale canary- 
yellow— a rare colour. Messrs. Makuer ft Son, Guernsey, 
also sent a very Utrge bicolor seedling, «* Avenir," which the 
comndttee desired to see again. 

Messrs. C. SMrrn ft Son, Guernsey, sent a large form of N. 
tridymns, "St. Patrick. '» 

Messrs. Barr ft Sons showed several pots of hybrids 
between N. poetlcus omatus and N. Taxetta ; they were 
deaired to exhibit them later on fh>m the open gronnA. 

Messrs. Barrs' Silver Cup was awarded to a ftesh and well* 
staged collection fh>m Messrs. F. (^vrrbt, Lismore, Ireland. 
Some rarities, such as double eemuus, were finely shown. 

Messrs. Barr received a Silver Flora Medal for a large and 
romprehenalve bank of Narcissi In all the sections, the best 
thing, perhaps, being a quantity of unusually fine Sulphur 
Crown. 

Fruit and Vegetable Committee. 

Present: Philip Crowley, Esq. (in the Chair); and Mesart. 
Jos. Cheal, A. F. Barron, E. Shaw Blaker, W. WUks, A.H. 
Pearson, Alex. Dean, 8. Mortimer, H. Markhain, W. Bates, ' 
W.Farr, Geo. Woodward, Cko. Wythes, P. Q. Lane, James 
Smith, Ed. Beckett, Geo. Bunyard, and M. Gleeson. 

Delicious-looking ripe Strawberries Royal Sovereigu were 
shown by Mr. Geo. Wythes, gr. to the Duke of NoRTHuisBKn* 
L.^ND, Syon House, Brentford (Cultural Commendation). 

Mr. D. Haxlkwooo, Partington Park (hardens, Leeds, 
showed a good-looking Cucumber; and Messrs. Laxton 
Bros., Bedford, a dish of Apples named Deasin d^ Boeuf, - 
but no award was given in either case. 

Some splendid tubers of Potato Syon House Prolific were 
shown by J. B. Jobl, Esq., Northaw (hardens. Potters Bar , 
(gr., Mr. May). This is a valuable variety raised some years 
since by Mr. Wythes. By the exhibitor it was described as 
excellent in quality, a good keeper, heavy cropper, and not 
subject to disease. 

Messrs. J. Cheai. ft Sunu, Lowfleld Nurseries, Crawley, 
showed a collection of fifty dLshea of Apples in aa many 
varieties. These included culinary and dessert varieties, 
and the fimita were, most of them, of very f^h appearance 
for the pceie&t date of season. The varieties were chiefly 
well known ones, but there was one dish of Paroquet, a new 
Apple raised by Mr. Ross, of Welford Park Gardens, and 
which haa been given an Award of Merit by the Royal HorUcul« 
tural Society (SUver Knlghtian MedalX 



THE SCOTTISH HOBTICXTLTUHAL 

ASSOCIATION. 

April 8.— At the monthly meeting on the above date a 
lecture waa given by Mr. D. P. Laird, of the Pinkhill and 
Frederick Street Nurseries, Edinburgh, on "Ornamental 
Trees and Shrubs for Town and Villa Gardening. Mr. Laird 
divided his subject Into ten divisions :— 1, locality ; ^ aspect 
and exposure ; 8, nature of soil, drainage, ftc. ; 4, preparation 
of ground ; 5, selection of trees for towns and gardens ; 0, 
selection of shrubs for towns and villas ; 7, arrangement of 
trees and shrubs in villa grounds and public parks ; S, plant- 
ing ; 9, after treatment— staking, watering, protection, ftc. — 
with guards ; 10, the selection of ornamental trees and shrubs 
which are most suitable for towns and villa gardening. 



BOTAL CALBDONIAN HOBTI- 
CXTLTX7BAL. 

The spring show of this society took place on Wednesday and 
Thursday, 5th and 0th lust., in the Waverley Market, Edinburgh. 
The event seemed abnormally early. The season so fiir is a 
fortnight at leaat behind the calendar. The old-fashioned 
winter haa been severe and long, and March has not died 
like a lion or a lamb, but was smothered in one of the 
thickest yellow fogs ever seen or felt in Edinburgh. All this 
niade the sight and smell of spring flowers specially welcome. 

This venerable Society, established in IH09, is still pros- 
perous, though ia common with many other societies and 
institutions, it is suflering somewhat from the strain and 
anxiety of the South African war. 

The Show was arranged into eight classes, and 185 sub- 
classes. Class 1, consisting of fifty-nine entries of plants in 
pots : Class 2 of Hyacinths and other bulbs ir pots ; Cla-ss8, c»it 
flowers were conflned to gardeners and smateurs. Cl.isaes 4 
tmd 5 were for firuit and vei^etables ; class 6 was reserved for 
amateuis. Classes 7 and 8 were reserved for nursery mem ; 
and while they generally do so much to lulp thia show, the 
entries on this occasion were not so numerous as could have 

bP'^n wished. 

Visitors to the Waverley Market turn instinctively to 
circular plant tables, 12 fe»t in diameter, of which there were 
two ; and the Orchid-table*, '> feet by 4, of which there were 
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three, Admirably filled at lunal. Aaaleaa, Rhododendrons, 
Orchids, vied with each other in brilliance and beaaty. 
While superb groups of Maidenhair and other Ferns and fine 
foliage plants, Dractenas, Palms, toned down the blaze of 
Azaleas, Orchids, and other flowers. 

The first real breath of genial spring and summer seems to 
ha ve come to us snild the Hyacinths, Daffodils, Hepaticas, 
Cut Roses, in numljera of 24 and 12 ; with hardy Piimroees. 
The Oydamens, of which there were three lots of nine each, 
were superb, as were the Deutsia gracilis, Oueldres Roses, 
Lilacs, Spirieas, and pots and pans of Lily of the Valley. 

The beat twenty-four Roses were shown by Mr. George 
Manson, gr. to H. Oillom, Esq., Wallhouse; and the 2nd 
prire was taken by Mr. Wm. Armstrong, gr. to Dr. Scott, 
Musselburgh. 

Mr. George Manson, gr. to H. Oiixon, Esq., Wallhouse. 
had the best exhibit of twelve Botes, and Mr. Wm. Abhstkoko 
wasted. 

The beat Marechal Niel Roses came from Mr. T. Pbarsov, 
Beechwood. Murrayfleld ; and the best Oloire de Dijon Roses 
from Mr. Oeoboe Maksok. 

One peculiarity of the show was that while there were no 
fewer than thirteen entiles of six pots of Primula obconica, 
there were but seven of six Primula sinensis, and four of 
P. SieboldL 

Probably, owing to the lateness of the season, there was but 
one entry for Mefsrs. Babr & Sons' Cup for forty distinct 
Tarieties. 

Feu IT. 

There was nothing specially notable smong fhiit. Three 
lots of six pots of Strawberries were shown, snd several 
exhibits of thirty Strawberries. 

Considering that we are now in April, Apples were well 
shown, there being nine entries of culinary Apples in six 
varietiea ; there were also six entries of twtnty-four dessert 
Apples in four varieties. There was one Pine-apple, not less 
than 4 lb. in weight ; and two exhibits of two bunches of 
black Grapes. 

Among the best twenty-four detsert Apples shown were 
Blenheim Orange, Rlbston Pippin. Deaiiin de Boeuff, King of 
the Pippins, Feam's Pippin, Blue Pearmain, Beaumann's 
Winter Keinette. 

Among the best twenty-four culinanr Apples were Dessin 
de Boeuff, Wellington, Annie Elisabeth, M^re de Manage, Bed- 
fordshire Foundling, Striped Beefing, Gloria Mundi, and 
Hormead's Pearmain. 



OHBNT HOBTICTTIiTUBAL MEETIKO. 

At the meeting held on April 1, the following awards 
were made :— 

Ckrtificatks Oft- Mkbit. 

For Novelty and Kari«f y.—Anthurium President Kruger, 
from MM. F. Vervaene-Vervaert et Cie. ; Anthurium Scher- 
xerianum, from M. Louis deSmet ; Anthurium Scherzerianum 
seedling, from La Social i Horticole Gantoiae ; Odontoglos- 
sum rpeoies, from MM. Verdonck ; Odontogloasum species, 
from MM. Verdonck (par ardamation) ; Cattleya Mendeli rar. 
Fairy Queen, Lycaste SIcinneri alba var. Ronseleana, Cattleya 
SchrodersB, lo-lia x Jula (L. cinnabarina x purpurataX 
these four were exhibited by the Marquis Waverin ; Anthu- 
rium hybrid from la Society Horticole Oantoise (a I'una- 
nimiU) ; Cattleya Mendeli, from M. L. de Smet-Duvirier (a 
VunanimiUy. Odontoglossum Halli, from M. L. de Smet-Du- 
vivier; Miltonia Bleueana, Odontoglossum Pescatorei alba 
(a I'unanimitf), Cattleya Louia Chaton (d runanimiU), Odon- 
toglossum elegans, Cattleya Mendeli (a I'unanimiU), from M. O. 
Vincke Dujardln of Bruges; Dendrobinm noblle nobiliuii 
from MM. Sander et Cie., Bruges {var ncdamatUm avtc filici- 
tations du Jury's ; Anthurium Scherzerianum grandiflorum, 
from M. Draps-Dom ; Cut Flowers of Odontoglossum, ttom 
M. Vincke>Dujmrdin. 

For CnUitrUixm and Bloom. — Acacia linearis, ttom M. 
K. de Cock. Acacia Sophoin (a I'unanimiU)', Erica arborea 
{var acdavMtion) Acacia leprou, Cytifus albos pendulus, 
Zieria Sniithi, from M. E. Bedinghaus ; Ansellia congoensis, 
from M. Spab-Vandermeulen ; Vanda suavls, trom M. L. de 
Smet-Duvivier : Trichopilia suavis, fh>m MM. Bander et Cie. 

For Oultivation. — Nidularium aureum striatum, from 
M. Chs. Gazelle. 

Honourable Mention. 

For Culture and BZoom.— Brachysema acuminata, from M. 
E. De Cock ; Weittringia longifolia, fk-om M. E. Bedinghaus ; 
RhododendnuD multifiorum, fh>m M. E. Maenhaut-Lucas ; 
Odontcwlossum crispum. fh>m M. Van Waasenhove. 

For Kari«(ji/.— Anthurium Madame Krilger, firom MM. F. Ver- 
vaene-Vervaert et Cie. ; Cypripedlum Souvenir de M. Prosper 
De Voider, from la Soci^t^ Anonyme Horticole, '• La Lys.'^ie 
Deynze ; Cattlej'a Mendeli, from M. L. De Smet-Duvivier ; 
Lycatte Sliinneri, fh>m M. G. Vincke-Dujardin ; Odontoglossum 
trinmphans. from M. Draps-Dom. 



KISCEI.LAKEOT78 SO0IETIE8. 

Devon and Ez«ter Gardenen'.— instead of a lecture 

on one special subject, a practical demonstration in potting 
plants of ditTerent kinds was given at the last meeting 
of this body. Mr. H. Webber, of Messrs. Veitch's Nurseries, 
potted-up »ome Orchids, and giving an explanation of his 
subject He disapproved the use of a rammer in potting soli- 
wooded plants in 5 or 6 inch pots. As a potting compost f<'r 
Orchids, peat, sphagnum-moss, and charcoal, in small quantity, 
w^re suflicieitt, ample drainage by means of clean crocks being 
afi^orded. 

Mr. W. R. Baker, gardener at Lady DrcKwoRTB's, Knight- 
leys, succeeded, and after reading a short paper, potted 
up some Chrysanthemums. In this case, to show the special 
requirements of different plants, the rammer was freely used, 
Mr. Baker contending that hard potting was necessary for 
CtirysanthemumB to prevent their shedding their folisge. 

The next was Mr. Fletcher, gr. to Col. Halford Thompson, 
Teignmouth. He also read a paper— rather a lengthy one— 
which dealt chiefly with Jadoo fibre and its uses. Thereafter 
lie proceeded to pot-up a number of Grotons and other plants in 
Jadoo compost, and demonstrated the advantages resulting 
from its use. Tnts is the Isst of the series until autumn. A. H. 



OhMter Pazton.— The last meeting for the Winter Session 
was held in the Oroavenor Museum on Saturday, when Mr. R. 
G. Watxbican, of Woolton, Liverpool, delivered a lecture on 
"Exhibition Rosea." The lecturer is well kLOwn throughout 
Lancashire.and Cheshire as a succomAiI exhibitor of the " r^al 
flower," and his remarks on this occasion were characterised 
by a thoroughly practical knowledge of his subject. Minute 
details of " the best varietiea to grow," " soil and situaUon," 
" mulching," *' staging for exhiblUon," as well as the treat- 
ment of pests whidi Rosea ara subject to, were given. Inei- 
dentally he said that the giatitude of all thoae who appre- 
ciated really good Roses was due to the Pauls, Dlcksons of 
Newtownards, Bennett, Piper, Cranston, Lord Penzance, and 
others, who had done so much in thn way of hybridising and 
raising new varieties. To the Very Rev. Dean Hole, Rev. H. 
D'Om brain, Wm. Paul, and other writers on Roses, he said 
our thanks were no less due. lu hia closing remarks, Mr. 
Waterman said that much aa hia succeas had been with the 
hylirid perpetual variet*es, he nevfriheleis pleaded for 
an extended cultivation of the old fashion^ garden Rosea, 
as well as the new single-flowered varieties now so popular. 

The Reading CkOdenen'.-The fortnightly meeting was 
held on Monday, April 9, when Mr. E. Fry presided over a 
good attendance of members. The subject of the evening 
was " Vegetables, the Varieties I Grow, and why I Grow 
Them," by Mr. John House, The Gardens, Northlanda, Win- 
chester, one of the earliest members of the Reading Society. 
Mr. House in mentioning the various varietiea he grew, 
said that he was areatly handicapped in his selection, aa he 
had to contend with a soQ of only 18 inches in deptn, and 
thereforo many sorts which many Reading gudenera could 
grow, would be utterly unsuitable for his district There 
was a large and splendid exhibit of flowering bulba l^y Mr. 
F. Lever, of The Gardens, Hillside. A remarkable freak 
was seen amongst the Tulips ; one of the Tulip bulbs carried 
po fewer than nice blooms. Mr. Cretchley, The Gardens, 
The Honeys, Twyford, staged a lovely specimen plant of a 
light-coloured "star" Cineraria. 

Wargrave Gaxdenen'.— A fortnightly meeting was held 
on AprU 4. Mr. W. H. Scott read a paper on " Hardy Orna- 
mental Foliage Plants." The exhibits included some Violets 
from Mr. Finch, six planta of Cineraria ftom Mr. Fdlbbook, 
and five pots of CUvia miniata with trusses of bloom firom 
Mr. Pope. 



Answers to Correspondents. 

Canker on Apple Tbses : D. Smith. The re- 
moval of caakered parte of tMranches need not 
necessarily be performed in the winter, bat it 
may be nndertaken during the sommer months, 
the process of healing over commencing imme- 
diately, and not waiting, as in the former case, 
sevenJ months before the sap rises, and the bark 
begins to grow over the wounds. Canker is 
usually a symntom, the real cause lying either in 
injuries causea by frost, or in the roots having 
got into a water-logged, unaerated, perfectly 
Infertile subsoil, suon as clay, clayey-loam, or 
loose, hungry sand and graveL It would be 
adyieable to dig down to the lowermost roots 
and ascertain the sort of soil at those depths at 
which the roots of the worst cankered trees are 
fotmd. liftinff and replanting would do good, 
but when twelve acres have to be dealt with, it 
would be less expensive to plant in better soil in 
a new locality, and employ only Applee on 
Paradise stocks. 

Ctjcumbbb Plants Dying : B. J. M, Not eel- 
worms at the root, but cankering of the stem at 
the ground level. This malady may be brought 
about by deep planting, and excessive wetness of 
the soil roiua tne collar. It may be remedied by 
shallow planting, and letting the soil slope away 
from the stem on every side for a distance of 
li ft. If a plant be slightly affected, remove 
some of the soil around it, and apply powdered 
charcoal and lime in equal proportions, rubbing 
this mixture on the stem lMU*k. The Melon is 
more liable to canker than the Cucumber. You 
would do weH to root out the affected plants and 
start anew with healthy plants. 

Day: X, Y, Z, The civil day, the mean solar 
day, is measured in hours, in two series, from 
one to twelve, and begins at midnight. This is 
the day recognised by law courts. Your yoiug 
gardener had not completed his day when he left 
off work at noon. 

Grapbs Diseased : T, W, The bunch sent has 
numerous berries affected with the '*spot" 
fungus (Glasosporium leticolor), for which there 
is DO known remedy. You should cut out every 
berry that shows the least appearance of the 
fungus, catching them in a bi^ or small box, 
and burning them forthwith, 'fixe bunches may 
then be dr^sed with sulphide of potassium, at 
the rate of halfanounce in a gallon of rain-water, 
the dressing being repeated twice or thrice before 
the fruit colours. Sometime after the last 
dressing the bunches must be syrinfled several 
times, to remove all trace of the sulphide, being 
careful to use water, leaving no deposit on the 
fruit. 



Names of Fruits : O, P., Ireland. Cox's Orange 
Pippin. 

Names of Plants : CorretpcnderUs not answertd m 
this isMie are requested tohe $o good as to consult 
the following number, — A. W. W. Birmingham. 
The flower is of Miltonia flavescens, a pretty 
Brazilian species originially imported in 1832. 
H was also known as Chrrtochilam stellatum. 
Your sketch rendered identification easy. It 
is, as you say, very delicately scented. — O. G, 
Cattleya intermedia. >-^. 7*., Brighton. The 
flower sent does not seem to have matured 
properly. The long and broad front lobe of the 
lip indicates Laslia anceps Schroderiana, but 
unless the other parts of the flower develop 
better, it is L. anceps Stella.— (7. B. L., Chide- 
hunt. Oncidium Cavendishianum. — J, W. 
Allium neapolitanum. — A. W. It does not appear 
to have come to hand.— ^. 0. S. Cypripedium 
BoxaUi.— /?. N. H. Oncidium O'Brienianum of 
Reichenbach, f. An aUy of O. pnbee. The original 
came from Paraguay.— JSVimcttifr. 1 and 2, good 
distinct forms of Qymbidium Lowianum ; 3, 
Lielia cinnabarina ; 4, Odontoglossum trinm- 
phans ; 5, Lonioera tatarioa : 6, Euonymus 
radicans variegata ; 7, K radioans. 

Pelargonium Cuttings Diseased : W. W. In the 
callus and roots of cuttings sent there is a fungus, 
but we are tmcertain that it is the cause of death. 
The cuttings may have dried up or received a 
check, in wnich case the dead roots would easily 
fall a prey to fungi Destroy dead i^ants and 
replant others into good dean soil, whidi has not 
bwore been used for pot-plants. See also an 
answer in this colnnm, June 10, 1899. 

Plants that will withstand the Fumes of 
Liohtino Oas : H. J. 8. Not many pUnU will 
do this for any length of time. The most resisting 
are Aspidistra lunda, and the variegated form of 
that plant ; Cyperus altemifolius, C. laxus, and 
C. distans; Phormium tenax, Aralia Sieboldi, 
Bambusa Fortunei variegata, B. aurea, Eulalia 
japonica, Myrtus in vanety, Nerines, Vallota 
purpurea, and Richatdia, white and ydlow 
spathed species, when in bloom. Cannes and 
Clivias for a certain length of time. Such annual 
and biennial plants as S^izanthus pinnatus, &c, 
Humea elegans. Primula Sieboldi, P. sinens&B, 
and P. involncrata. German Asters, Stocks of 
all kinds. Marigolds in variety, and similar 
summer flowerers may be employed ; as although 
very susceptible to injury from gas, they flower 
at a season when but little gas is being used in 
the dwelling. A great deS depends on the 
purity of the gas— much sulphur left in it owing 
to imperfect purification being very injurioos to 
every species of plant exposed to the fumes for 
more than a day or two. The plants should be 
frequently taken out of the room, &c., and the 
leaves cleaned with rain-water, applied with a 
syringe. 

Primula obconica : T. Curtis. The fact is well 
known to gardeners and many other persons, 
that the hairs of the leaves of Primula obconica 
are a cause of skin irritation with some persons 
who handle the plant, whereas others are entirely 
immune. It is not so well known that the mere 
presence in a greenhouse of a plant of this species 
sets up irritation of the skin in some pecuuarly- 
oonstituted individuals. 

Spiders on Strawberry Beds : D. Smith, King's 
Lynn. We should not suspect the ground 
spiders, for such they aro, however numerous, of 
causing the least injury to the plants, no British 
spider beinff a vegetarian in the matter of food. 
They may, however, rid you of myriads of insect 
foes of the aphis order. We are unable to 
advise you how to destroy them. 

Violets : W. W. The Violets sent wero nice, 
clcMm, well-grown blooms, espedidly plA^^jug 
being the reddish • purple - coloured AminS 
Avellon. We aro glad to find that the cultural 
hints we gave have been followed with such 
gratifying results 

Communications Be<'eived.— J. O'B.— Attirood & Binsted.— 
W. W.— O. B. U.—O. B. JennuwL— H. H. T.— G. Mawiee.— 

B. W. — E. C. — H. T. M. — M. CognUux—Count de K.— 
A. W.— A. L. next week— J. 0. You have been unfortanste 
but 70a have no csu«e for grievance aoaiiiflt the Boefety. 
If yod will refer to rule 11, 70a will see that if 7oar case is 
considered worthy, assistance ma7 now be ^ven you— 

C. W. H. 0., next week— W. R.—jTiBtnsCorderoy. next 
week— G. 8. B.— P. Seward. 



(/br Markets and Weather, see p. xiii.) 
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A CITY GARDEN. 

rilHE old City of Canterbury gets much less 
-L attention from the average visitor than is 
proportionate to its deserts. The reason for 
thia is, of course, that the attractions of the 
Cathedral are so exacting, that most tourists are 
compelled to devote the whole time at their 
diaposal to that, and little else. If many days 
ffould be requisite for the complete investiga- 
tion of the cathedral, as many more at the least 
would he required for the exploration of the 
other city relics, its unrivalled gateway, its 
walls, its Norman castle, its monastery (now 
A theological college), its churches, its hos- 
pitals, its almshouses, its fitreits. If it were 
only a continental town, how we should rave 
about it ; what a harvest it would bring to Cook 
and Gaze. As it is, a goodly number of sight- 
seers do find their way, like Chaucer's pilgrims, 
with a difference, to one of the most interest- 
ing, if it be not historically, the most interesting 
ci^ in Britain. 

Those visitors who enter the city by the 
London, Chatham & Dover Kailway, find them- 
aelves face to face with the pictural remnants of 
the city wall, which here partly encircles the 
public park, of which we shall speak shortly. 
Quite as many, or perhaps more, alight at the 
South Eastern Railway, and passing under the 



noble West Gate, find their way through the 
narrow streets to the cathedral, and there they 
find enough at least for one day. As a con- 
sequence, they miss the park, locally known as 
the " Dane John," and many of the numerous 
other attractions of the city, unless indeed they 
belong to the tribe that pride themselves on 
'' doing " a place rather than on seeing it. 

It is no part of our duty to play the part of 
guide, or even to indicate the points of interest. 
Our limitations constrain us, even as the old 
grey walls, with their bulwarks and towers, 
enclose the mounds and swards of the " Dane 
John" itself. It is this Dane John which 
gives us occasion to spedc of the subject. The 
^' Dane John " now-a-days is the public park 
of the city — ay, and it was so years before most 
towns were similarly embellished, and before 
such things as fresh air, b#auty of scenery, and 
other hygienic necessities Mid artistic refine- 
ments, were as much thought of as now. 

It is a long, narrow strip, enclosed on one 
side, as we have said, by the remains of the 
city wall and its medieeval towers. A central 
avenue of Limes (see fig. 77, p. 242) traverses 
the whole length of the park, with velvety 
sward on either side, and in the centre is a 
fountain encircled by Osmundas and other 
Ferns (see fig. 78, p. 243). Shrubberies and 
flower-beds are dotted here and there, and 
on one of the lawns stands the marble sun- 
dial, illustrated in fig. 79, p. 245. This graceful 
structure illustrates the four seasons following 
in their appointed fequence. It is the work 
of one of Canterbury's worthies, the late Henry 
Weekes, a native of the city, and a Royal 
Academician. It is one of the most elegant 
structures of the kind that we know of. 

Elegance can hardly be assigned to the 
gigantic conical moimd rising within the old 
walls. But though elegance cannot be claimed 
for it, we advise those who are not '* scant of 
breath,'' to make the ascent for the sake of the 
delightful view of the city and its environs 
which may be had from its summit. A taste- 
less monument records the public spirit of one 
of the aldermen at the end of the last century, 
through whose munificence this park was 
secured to the citizens as a pleasure-ground. 
What is the real significance of the mound 
we must leave antiquaries to determine. At 
present they are not agreed as to whether it is 
of Roman, or Saxon, or Danish, or Norman 
origin. 

The moat, or rather the site of the moat, on 
the southern side of the wall, is occupied for 
market garden purposes, for which it is 
obviously well adapted (see fig. 80, p. 249). 
Some day, some far-seeing citizens will 
convert this moat into a boulevard with 
trees and lawns, and thus add greatly to 
the amenities of the city. Whilst awaiting 
this consummation, the citizens have good 
reason to hold in grateful remembrances 
those who have endowed the city with so 
pleasant and interesting a pleasure-ground as 
the** Dane John." 

The horticulturists, and specially the rosarians, 
will find their way to the Rose nurseries of 
Mr. Mount, in St. Dunstan's, on the western 
boundary of the city. Here they will find the 
explanation of the magnificent specimens of 
good cultivation which are exhibited at our 
Spring shows. Mr. Mount has several other 
establishments in and about the city, as well as 
at Heme Bay and Folkestone, but the special 
home of the Roses is in the St. Dunstan's 
Nurseries, before mentioned. 



New or Noteworthy Plants. 



POLYPODIUM HAERISII.* 

This highly interesting species comes in between 
Polypodtnm trifnrcatum and Enterosora Campbell!, 
all three having a very dose general resemUanoe and 
evident connection. In all the sori are more or less 
sunk, but extmde when mature. In this, and 
P. trifnrcalQtt, they are in oval or round pits, 
while in Enterosora they are immersed in slit- like, 
linear apertures, and are much longer, but extmde 
erentnally. In both this and Enterosora, the vena- 
tion is connected, forming a series of two or three 
meshes on e%oh side of the midrib, while in 
P. trifnrcatom the branches are nniformly entirely 
free. The venation quite conforms to some of the 
states of Phymatodes, the costal series being 
narrow and nnooonpied by either free branches or 
sorL Mr. Wm. Hwris, F.L S., the Snperintendent 
of the Cinchona Plantations, the disooverer of it, 
whose name it bears, writes me that: — "It is 
almost as rare as Enterosora, and, like that plant, 
it grows on the high limbs of laige forest trees, so 
that it is a difficult matter to detect it from the 
ground, and when detected it is an exceedingly 
difficult matter to get within reach of it.*' PoesiUy 
thia exalted elevation on large trees, almost beyond 
reach of sight, may be the reason, more than their 
rareness of the late discovery of Enterosora, in 
Jamaica. O, S, Jenman, DemerarOf March, 1900. 



Orchid Notes and Gleanings. 



L^LIA JONOHEANA. 

This fine Orchid, happily no longer rare, is 
flowering in many collections, and proves to be 
worthy of the description and figure published in 
the Oardenert* Chronicle, 1872, p. 425, which, until 
quite recently, was the chief knowledge the British 
orchidist had of the plant. Flowers sent by 
Joseph Broome, Esq., Sunny Hill, LUndudno (gr., 
Mr. A. C. Axtell), are the best we have seen. They 
represent three distinct varieties. The largest, a 
twin- flowered inflorescence taken from a plant 
which had two such spikes, has flowers 6} inches 
across, the petals being 1| ins. wide ; the sepals and 
petals are bright purplish-rose. The disc of the lip 
and the seven-raised keels are orange coloured, the 
lower half of the side lobes forming the tube being 
tinged with rose. The front lobe is white, with a 
rosy* lilac crimped margin. Another specimen is 
slightly smaller and darker in colour, the rose- purple 
margin of the lip being distinctly displayed, as in 
the Gardeners* Chronicle illustration. The third 
flower is a pretty, lighter-tinted one, with darker 
orange disc, and but a faint trace of rose on the 
margin of the lip. Mr. Broome had one inflorescence 
with three buds, but one of these failed ; and he 
observes that he has counted traces of four flowers 
on one spike. 

A very handsomely coloured 0. Halli and a fine 
O. luteo-purpureum also were sent. The bright 
light and pure air of Llandudno are doubtless great 
aids to obtaining richly coloured flowers. 



* Potjfpodium HarriHit Jenman, n. tp.— Bootttock repent, 
fleshy, i— U ^^- l<)og, rnj deiuely olothad with pale fUlvoni, 
acaminata, linear • lanoeol .te, reticalated, wavy scales : 
sU pitas mostly clustered, wiry, freely clothed with maty, 
apreading, flue haiia, 3—4 inches long ; fh>nd8 ligulate, S~10 
Inches long, i— g in. vide, merely sinuate or uniformly 
shallowy lobate, the lobes broadly rounded, base sad apex 
plain and tapering, the latter osually blunt ; margtna densely 
hairy, other parts glabrous and glossy ; substance coriaceous 
and brittle ; midrib and veins on both sides covered in the 
parenchyma ; aurCicea wrinkled snd striated, more especially 
the upper ; veins in groups, the latersl branches connected 
foiming two to three series of meshes of varying shape and 
form, the outer short veinlets sometimes flree. Sori oval or 
round, copious, in two series mostly, sometimes in part three, 
on each side, one to each mesh, ou a shorter or longer spur 
ari»ing from the middle of the arch, generaUy medial but 
occasionally terminal ; sunk in pits, which are not rsised on 
the npper side of the froDd«. Near Habeas River, Jamaica, 
8000 ft alt. 
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" LlNDBNlA." 

The pUnta Ggnred in the current oamber are :- 

C>TTLm TUAKXI, Llnd.,VlR. MAJESTICJ.SnotltTlclM^ 

vitii white ufrTBfltJta, broad p«1ftli ; Ui««ip4ndfd poiiion u 
tha lip [■ piirplt, with (unipTcuoiii vetni. whllat jtWav 
ndiittDg itrlpM edOTn the thnwt ; t. Dcuiim. 

VuiDi Ahuian*, Bchb. r.. ortglDAlly dHCrJbrd by Rslchee 
bMb In thae F*g«. ISao, i., 213 ; It l> i nsUvB o( the Shi 
BUtei. And hu splkM of white etellite flowrn. with broe< 
vlalet-porple tip*, euh flower nenrlj 1 Inchn In longes 
diuneter: t. DCic 

Bbvucosttub hetdsa, Binmt, totter knowD u Bicooli 

■plkea ; the wgrnenti hlDtljF ipotled, uid the tip violel 



meot* ohve-jellow -, painted In 
of Braiula. 

MiimsiA CooiiiAoiiE, Pf. Poelan, luppoi 
nitunt hybrid bttwefii M. Rtgnelll snd M. epi 
Morelluii ; IntnxlDCMl rmm BnrU bj M. Ptcleri 



OnoifToaLoi 



flower, with bn^, pointed, undula-e, pon 
ipotled wltli ckocolila brown ; the lip bm 



Market Gardening. 

THE CULTIVATION OP BEETROOT, t<. 

From the end ot the liral week ia April to the 

middle of the month i« a Kood time to tow the 

seed of thia vklaable vegetable. Beet will grow ia 



CDltivator once or twice daring the nmmer montha, 
irhich will have the effect of improTing the growth 
of the crop, aacl keep down leige weed*. An acre 
cropped ID thia maoner wiU;ie1d sbont i,KS doieo 
root!, which at the moderate pries of 'id. ■gtr dozen, 
wonld give a mm of £1S4 12^. 3iL, tbii sum being 
io addition to that realised by the previoiiB cropi. 
Oat of this anm a good balance wonld remiuii oi> 
the right aide, after the eipenaea had been met of 
mannring, ploaghiog, harrowing, and rolling se«d, 
and drilling in of the same, pulling and mar- 
keting the crop, rent of land, wear and tear of 
implements, &c 

An acre of Cabbage of the Imperial or Heart- 
well type, pUnled this month in gronnd prepared 



E JOHS," OA^TTBIteURr. {.SEE p, 2(1.) 



" DicnoKHAiitx Ici 

The plants figured inthiaaiefnl little pablica- 
tioD for March are tha followiog :— 

iaiWTHDs ottiBCiriflHrs, Lill,, ■ oatlie of KtAiiitusa, 
IntradiuMl la ISll. 







IntrodDced from Brillih 


HondorubyVeitch. 








Cattloa Bowh,ko 




n, 0. ManOn, 




between the two aperlea nuned. 






itdllTera from Meean- 


Vellch-a C 


Portia x.whic 


had the 


uina orlgio. 














CrrairaDtUH AieitD 


VAB. (En 


Pt CogT... a .™, 














Bio. 






L«LiAP«niKi!A..' 




Ti. Duahed with 




L«i.lA PHRini, B., 




pnte white. 




L*Li* uncoi^eRA, 


RoKe. a 


aiippoaed oatun 


1 lij-btid 



a a*tiaIaatoi7 manner id ground of areimge depth, 
teitnre, uid fertility. Lightiah groood of fair 
depth, which has had a liberal dreaaing ol rotten 
muiare, free from ranluieM, ploughed in a* aoon 
as the preriona cropa of winter greens, Broccoli, 
Spinach, and anch-like vegetables, are cleared off, 
will snit the reqnirements of the plant admirably. 
The land having been harrowed, and alio roiled if 
Inmpf, will be ready for drilling. The drilla 
■honld be drawn at a diitanoe of 12 to 16 inches 
apart,, tbe drilla being eeC ao as to dtposit the reed 
thinly, m in tbe oaae of Mangold Wniul. The 
seedlings, when they hare reaohtd a height, of 
D to 4 inches, should be chopped out into groups, 
finally leaving those which are to form the crop at 
9 inches apart. Tbe only attention neo«i*ary 
atterwkrda in to stir the soil with the hoe or a 



as recammeuded for Beetroot, at 18 iQcheaaiiinder, 
wonld, in roond nnmben. represent 1613 doien 
beads fit for marketing a few months hence, and 
which at 9d. per doten wonld give a anm ol abont 
£60 for the produce at 1 acre ; or putting the price 
at li. per dosen heads, a sum of kbout £60 wonld 
be lecnred for the crop. 

. Seeda of the Paris Co* type and AU-the-Year- 
floand Cabbage Lettuces, drilled in thinly t^ia 
month, in ground prepared ai indicated above, in 
rows 1 foot apart, the young anrplna plants beiDg 
afterwards hoed out, leaving tbe plant* forming the 
crop at 1 foot from plant to plant in tbe row, will 
yitld -I3,JJG0 well-developed head* a few months 
later, assuming the weather to be favourable to 
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growth. TliBia ahould oommand a whidesale 
prioe of aboQt 9d. per dozsD, equal to £136 2». 6d. 
tor the prodttoe of 1 aore. This amouot, af Mr all 
expenHi ioaaired in prodaction had been dadnctad, 
Toold leave a utisfaotory balance in hand. The 
GTopihonldbeclaaredofftlia^troundin time toplanb 
it with Aatnmn Giant CanliflowBr, Autumn and 
Winter Broocoti, Winter Greens, and PrioUy 
Spbaoh. 

CueuMBKRa AND Vkoetablb-Mabbows. 
The preaent ia a good time to make lowinga of 
Stiockwood Ridge Cncnnben, and Moore'i Cream 
Vegetable -Harrow. Light groaud of good depth, 
into which a good dreuing of ihorb mannre baa 
been ptongbed prior to Bowing Che aeed, will luit 
the nqnimuenti of both kiodg of planta ia ever^ 
leipect. It will be adriuble to drill ia rowa of 
•trong-gnwing firoad Beans at iatervah of 5 or 6 



Radkhes. 
Good Gadiabe* alwaye 6Dd a ready sale during 
Bunmer and early aatamn. The seed ihonld 
be sovD in narrow "land" or ridgee, lo ai to 
enable the crop to be taken withoat treapaaiing 
upon the ground. The eeed ihonld be broadcaated 
upon the Land of the deBcription referred to above, 
and prepared in the manoer I have aet forth. Ai 
■ooD ai the B&diahei are large enough for oon- 
tnmption, they thould be palled up and bnnched 
for market. H. W. Ward, April 2. 



SOME SUSSEX FEUITS. 

(CoFirli,Jnl/rat>.r. IM.) 

IV.— THE TREE. STRAWBERRY. 

Thi ArbutDi nceivea but icanty notice in moat 

works on finita and their cnltnre. Ur. Leo H. 



or Strawberry-tree, ai it ia frequently called in 
£ogUnd and France, becange «f the reeemblance 
of its frnit* to a Strawberry, is one ot thoM rare 
and delightful objects on which Nature, with a 
lavish profosioD, ihowen at one time fand, blosBom, 
and fruit." In thia respeol it resembles the 
Orange, and among the imi^inative it has been 
adopted aa the symbol of nnchanging affection. 
The pretty tree bloeiomi profulcly even in the 
north of England, and ia a welcome addition to 
oar Hovering shrubs in Camberland and elsewhere ; 
but it nesda the long Butnmer and belated winter 
ot Suasei to bring its fmit to perfection. Says 
the writer I have already quoted : " This beautiful 
symbol of inseparable love reqairee a whole twelve- 
moDtb to perfect its frait, so tbat in the autumn of 
the year, when other trees and Bowers areshedding 
their withered leavai and petala on the ground, 
the lonly Arbutus may be eeen with It* rich i«d. 



feet, lowing two rowi of Cacum1>ers and Marrow* 
reapeetively between the rows of Beans, which will 
aerre aa " windacreeni" lo the Cucumber and 
Hanow-planti dnring the earlier Btsge* of growth, 
a time when a slight protection front cold winda ia 
beneficial to the young plaoti, and Ib therefore 
productive of good reanlta in the way of forward- 
ing growth, and seouriog earlier cropB than would 
be olherwiae obtainable. It will be understood that 
the Bean-stalks are to remain after the pods have 
been gathered. If raio should fall during the 
earlier itagea of growth, and the temperature is 
that of an ordiDary summer, profitable cropa of 
Uarrowi and Cucumbers will be secured, both of 
which usually oommand a read; isle. Tbequaotity 
ot seed required to sow an acre ol lasd ia from 6 to 
li lb. avoirdupois. 



Grindon dismiues it with the fallowing remark : 
— "Would that the Arbutus were ai good to 
the palate as to the eye. It is a Strawberry. 
tree, alas '. only in name, though the crimson 
harvest is made available in Spain and Cortica for 
the manufacture, by dUtillatioa, of a timple wine." 
The fruit being regarded as of little value, Mr. 
Grindon places the tree or shrub among the oma- 
menta of the garden merely. That it ia a most 
welcome addition from the standpoint of oraa- 
ment, no one will deny ; but sorely the Arbutus, 
as found in Suuex and other congenial locilitiee, 
merit* other recoguition. I admit that I have found 
most pleasure from it in forsign lands, where iti 
peculiar flavour is grateful to a palate that used* 
cleansing and reviving. 
The name needs do explanation. ' ' The Arbutus, 



Strawberry ■ like fruit, cluster* of waxen-hoed 
bloiiomi, their Vioe'Coloured sterna and green 
leavei reiambling those of the Bay-tree ; all 
flouriihing in unstinted abundance, tbui realiung 
the poetic dclion of fruit aod flower* growing 

BotanicoUy the Arbntiu ii a heather ; the 
flower* reaemble those of our waxen Eeathi bo 
cloaely that the most casual chaerver would mark 
the similarity. Its calyx is small and five-parted. 
The oorolla, which ia of teneit of a creamy hne, ia 
alao tive-cleft and bell-shaped i there are ten 
itamem, the authers of which have two pores at 
the tip, and the fruit or berry i* many-eeeded. Tbe 
leaves are smooth, and have blunt lerraturaa on 
tbe edges : the slem ie arboreoua, the plant i* 
everEreee, and the bloaom* appear in bnaobes ot 
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pAaiclea on ibe ends of the twigs or brsnohei. 
Altogether the appearAnce is one of exceptional 
grace and beauty. Among its near relatives, which 
yield edible fruit« we tind the Cranberry, the 
Whorile or Bilberry, the Bearberry, and other 
well-known plants. A native of the South of 
Europe and the Levant ; it is also found in a 
wild state near KilUrney, where it forms groves 
of singular beauty. Probably this is another of 
those cases in which the flora and fauna of the 
south of Ireland is directly related to that 
of the Iberian peninsula. Mr. Smith, how- 
ever, in his History of the County of Kerry ^ has 
ventured the conjecture that it may have been in- 
troduced by the monks of St. Finnian, who are 
said to have founded an abbey there in the sixth 
century. 

The Arbutus is known in Spain ai Madrone, or 
Madroiio, and Darwin tells us a curious story about 
it. Some years ago a Mr. Gisbert was employed as 
engineer on the roads in Spain. He was fond of 
rural sports and roaming, and was a careful 
observer of Nature. In the Sierra Morena the 
Strawberry-tree was very abundant, and bore large 
quantities of red fruit. These resembled fine large 
red Strawberries, and by their brightness gave quite 
a glow to the woods. Under these trees the hedge- 
hogs were innumerable, and the fruit of tEe Arbutus 
was their favourite food. When they wanted to 
enjoy the delicacy at leisure, they would roll over 
and over on the ground where the fruit was lying 
in great abundance, and having impaled the berries 
with their spines, would trot off with them to their 
holes. It was a novel sight to witness the animals 
jogging homewards with a dozen or score of the 
Strawberries fixed on the bristles. 

But the Spaniards do not leave them all to be 
devoured by the hedgehog. Both here and in 
Italy, Portugal, and other countries, the people eat 
them still ; and in former times they appear to 
have been quite a oommon article of food. They 
may be purchased, along with other fraits, in the 
markets of Padua and other Italian cities. The 
fruit is threaded on a grass strand or straw, as 
Strawberries are by our children, and offdred for 
sale in Constantinople and Smyrna. It was known 
to the early Latin writers, being celebrated by 
Horace in his Odea^ as well as by his predecessor 
Virgil. Among other allusions to it in the ^EnHd^ 
we find one which describes the bier of Pallas, the 
■on of Evander, as being formed of Odiken twigs 
and Arbutus-rods (jEmeid xi., 61 ; Dryden unfortu- 
nately omits it in his translation). Among the 
Romans, at the time when they made frequent use 
of flowers and plants in their sacred rites, it was 
employed at the festival held yearly in honour of 
Palee. This festival was celebrated on April 21, 
and Pales was a divinity of shepherds and their 
flocks. The poet Ovid mentions it (Fast, vi, 153) ; 
and we are told that the plant anciently bore a 
sacred character, being dedicated to Carda or 
Cardea, the sister of Apollo and the friend of Janus, 
the door-guardian. With a rod of Arbutus, Cardea 
cured infantile diseases, drove away sorcery, and 
prevented evil spirits from entering the door. 
Similarly the Chinese employ yarious plants to this 
day to keep away demons from the house ; and the 
plant-lore of every land abounds with illustrations 
of a similar usage. 

When we remember the statement of Ovid, to 
the effect that the Arbutus, ** heavy with its ruby 
fruit," afforded food for man in the Golden Age, 
we smile at the attempts which have been made to 
explain the botanical name by wktoh the planibaa 
long been known. Some people, mistaking the 
language of Pliny, say he bestowed the name of 
Unedo upon it, because people who tasted it were 
never guilty of taking a second. The name, how- 
ever, was in use before his day, and its meaning 
was already forgotten. Here are his words : " The 
flesh of the Strawberry differs entirely from that of 
the Arbutus fruit. This is the only instance in 
which we flnd a similar fruit growing alike upon a 
tree and on the ground. The tree is tufted and 
bushy. The fruit takes a year to ripen, new 



blossoms appearing while the fruit of the previous 
season is arriving at maturity. The fruit is held 
in no esteem, in proof of which it has gained its 
name of Uoedo (as if from unum edo—I eat ooe 
only), people being generally content with eating 
but one. It has also another name besides this, 
being further known as the Arbutus." Hence 
the modern botanical name. Arbutus Unedo, L. 
The first of these words has also exercised the 
ingenuity of the philologist. One affirms it is a 
compound of two Celtic terms, meaning " the tree 
which mimics a herb ; " while another makes it a 
diminutive of the word Arbor, a tree. The Greeks 
called it Komaros, and even had an epithet derived 
from it, which they applied to certain people — the 
Arbute-eaters, like the Lotus-eaters. 

It was long ago observed that the pretty, bell- 
shaped blossoms contain a delicious repast for 
butterflies and other insects, which may frequently 
be found late in the season regaling themselves on 
the hoarded sweets. In the Isle of And roe a 
spirituous liquor is distilled from the fruit. It has 
been affirmed that when the Arbutus-tree is raised 
from English seed it is more hardy than when grown 
from seed produced in warmer climes. In the 
north of England it is usually a low, bushy shrub ; 
in the south it will grow to the height of 10 or 
even 20 feet, while in the Levant it attains to a 
great size. In Africa it attains a height of 50 cubits, 
says one writer. Its dense, evergreen foliage 
renders it specially suited for affording refreshing 
shade in hot climates, and it would seem more than 
probable that the poet Horace had enjoyed the 
luxury of stretching his limbs under the shade of 
the Arbute-tree. 

It is certain that the fruit is only to be found 
in perfection under sunny skies, where the tree 
can enjoy, even in the autumn and winter, the 
chemical action of the sun's heat, and these con- 
ditions are, in this country, only to be obtained in 
the south of England. The reason why the tes- 
timony of ancients and moderns alike is so con- 
flicting respecting the Tree-Strawberry, is found 
first in the fact that many persona have been 
unable to obtain the fruit under favourable condi- 
tions ; and, secondly, the flavour is too acid for 
many palates. In Ireland the people are said 
always to drink water after partaking of the fruit. 
I have partaken of it freely in warmer parts of the 
globe, and have found the acidity very refrething. 
Dallaway states that the fruit resembles both in 
size and flavour a scarlet Strawberry as it is found 
in the vicinity of Miletus, while about Belgrade it 
grovrs among Myrtles and Roses in wild luxuriance. 

Our own Evelyn, the author of more than one 
valuable work on trees and fruits, complained sadly 
in his day of the neglect which was shown to the 
Arbutus. He would have abundant cause for the 
came regret to-day. In the north it will not yield 
rich fruit, though its lovely blossoms may even 
there be produced at a season when other flowers 
are rare. But in the sunny south, with care and 
attention, not only may its pink and double varie- 
ties be cultivated for ornamental uses, but the 
fruit-bearing species may be brought to that state 
of perfection which will enable it to yield fruit of 
a beautiful and unique description. Its colour is 
fascinating, its taste unlike that of any other fruit, 
and the season of year at which it ripens adds 
another to its many charms. By a Sttaaex NaturcUUt, 



referred to by Mr. B^ker in his monograph of the 
Genus Agave, published in the Gardeiura* Chronicle 
in 1877, vol. xiii , p. 556. I saw a plant of 
it in flower in a garden at Hytires in 1889, where 
it was named XanthorrhoeA hastilis ; it bore a 
spike 18 feet high, the upper half olothed with 
adpressed branches of brown trigonous seed-like 
flowers (female). Xanihorrhoea is confined to 
Australia, and has an inflorescence like a Bulrush. 
I also saw a plant of it in the garden of the Casino 
at Monte Carlo, where it was named D. junoifolium, 
and Mr. Baker saw this plant two years later in 
flower at Monte Carlo under the same name. It 
was then <'a great tuft of 200 to 300 recurving 
rigid linear leaves 3 to 6 feet long, not more than 
\ inch broad at the middle, vertically striated, 
slightly glaucous, and convex on both faces, 
scabrous on the margin, not splitting up into 
threads at the top. The peduncle is 15 to 20 feet 
long." The Kew plant is now flowering for the 
first time ; it has a stem 18 inches high, com- 
pletely hidden by the persistent leaves, which form 
a grand radiating head of rush-like leaves 6 feet 
through. The spike is 10 feet high, the upper 
3 feet clothed with pale green female flowers 
arranged on short, branched erect spikelets, each 
subtended by a long lanceolate papery-brown bract. 
. It is unfortunate that no male Dasylirion is in 
flower at the same time. A figure of the Kew 
plant has been prepared for the Botanical Magazint, 
This Dasylirion is easily distinguished from Agavo 
by the brittleness and spineless character of its 
leaves. 

New Zealand Veronicas. 

A collection of these plants was placed in tho 
outside recesses of the walls of the Temperate- 
house last spring, where they grew satisfactorily. 
It was thought that the shelter afforded by the 
walls and buttresses of the house would be sufficient 
to enable all the species to withstand the cold of 
winter without further protection. The cold winds 
and several severe frosts experienced in Febraary 
(onoe the tbermometer registered 18^ of frost) were, 
however, fatal to some of them and injurious to 
others. The following lists may be naeful as i^ 
guide to anyone desirous to grow these useful 
plants in the open air : — 



KEW NOTES. 

Dasyubion QUADitANGULATUitf. — Whilst nearly 
all of the fifty or so species of Dasjrlirion. 
have glaucous green leaves with serrated edgep, 
there are a few of less forbidding aspect, and 
undoubtedly the most ornamental of these is 
that named as above by the late S. Watson in 
1879.* An example of it has been a conspicuous 
object in the Succulent-house at Kew for at least 
twenty-three years under the name of Agave 
striata yar. recurva. This plant was figured and 



Spbcies that were 

V. bnxifolis 
V. camosnU 
V. chathamiea 
y. cnproMoides 
V. decumbens 
V. epscridea 
V. giaaco-coeTulia 



NOT Injured by 

V. Oodefroyana 
V. Kirki 
V. Lewi&ii 
V. liniroU% 
V. ligDBtrifolia 
V. lievia 



Cold lart Wimtui :- 

V. pinguifolia 
V. rAkaiensii 
v. BtuarU 
V. Traverali 
V. remicoAa 
V. tobaroorrsnaia. 



SPICIEa THAT WERE INJURED BUT MAY BEGOVKR : — 

V. Oookiajia V. salici'olia V. par\1floim 

V. dectiBsata V. tpeciosa " mer- V. ellipUoa. 

V. newryenai i vaiUe ' ' 

Species that were Killed Outright :— 



V. anomala 
V. azorea 
V. Games 
V. dioamwfolia 
V. Otrdiroodlaaa 



V. i^ota V. salidfolia rar. 

V. Lindleyana myrtifolia 

V. macrosarpa alba V. specioaa, all tb» 
V. pimeliolaei forma ttzcept 

meryeille. 



* Proceediogs ArMrioah Acad, ArU and Scienets, voL xiv. 



Obchids. 
The following interesting plants are now in 
flower in the Orchid-houses at Kew : — EulophieU* 
Elisabeths, a strong specimen with seven spikes, 
all spreading out horizontally from the' base of the 
pseudo-bulba. Thus grown, this is one of the most 
decorative of tropical Orchids, the white flowers 
tinged with rose springing from a deep crimson 
•cape being most effective. Cyrtopodium pone- 
tatum, with a large branched raoeme^of yellow and 
brown flowers, the large bracts oolonred like the 
floweit being equally attractive with them. Cory- 
anlhea «?^i^ift^, one of the *' bucket Orchids ** 
bearing two spikes of flowers. MaiiUaria saognia^a, 
a pretty little cool-house species witk small round 
pseudO'bulbe on a creeping rhizome, linear, ardnng 
deep green leaves, and erect solitary flowers, i» 
which the bright crimson lip is the most attractive 
organ, the ot^er parts being green. Cryptoefylia 
arachnites, a terrestrial herb related to Pogonia, 
with a fleahy rootstook, erect, lanceolate greei> 
leaves, and scapea a foot high bearing nameron» 
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■pid«r-like Bowen; Ibsgreans^msntebeiiif; tinetr 
Mid BpraadiDg and the lip fleahy, parple aDd 
notUad. Probmbly this ii th«flrtt time tbii Orchid 
hai baen msd id cultiTatJoa ; it ll * iiMive of KbMia, 
Permk, &a. AuBellia himiillg, iutroduMd in quantity 
from WMt Africa iMt JMr, mod mppoaed then to 
be A. mfricatia. It diOen from this ipecies mainly 
in the paler (hade of the brown blotchei on the 
flowers ; the p»«ada-biilbB are from 18 to 24 iacbea 
high. It waa Snt introduced id 1801 by Mr. W. 
Ball, in whoie oatalogoe for that year the pieado- 
bolba are aaid to be only 6 to 9 Joche* long. 
Eulopbia Sannderaiaoa, from the wme re^on a* 
the AnaeUia, luu tall aoapea nearly a yard high, 
beMinjc muncToiu flowen an inch wide, greeo, the 
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petkli and lip lined with black, and the centre of 
the lepaU bUok. Lcdia Jongbeiuia, Ltelia Cowani, 
Lslia SoliiUeriana, and Cyuorobii oompacta, the 
latt-named a delightful little plant about 3 iaohea 
high with a toft of green leavei and ereot apikci of 
■mail pure white flower*. W. W. 



ORCHIDS AT "THE DELL." 
STAINES. 
Bason Sik E. ScHKosait'a Orchids having the 
advantagea of the belt deTised sort of hoaBBB, and 
the tUll only to be acquired by many yeart of 
experience in their coltiTation, alwaji have a 
healthy and vigoroni appearance ; and their 
Bowere have a brigbtacsi not to- be found in 
diitriolt leee favonred by lunthiae. 



The Odontoglosinina are the Baron'ii favoaritei, 
and it i^ gratifying to observe that not only bave 
ihe Bne aod valuable varietiei, obtained in soma 
cues maoy yean ago, been maintained in increaaiog 
vigour, but that most of them bave been increased 
by division. EKamplea in this direotion were noted 
ID the purple-blotched Odonloglotaum Pesoatotei 
Veitjhianum and 0. V. Sohroderiaoum, two fine 
examploi of the latter being in flower at the time 
of our viiit. Another noteworthy example in 
flower was a canary ■ ooloured Odontogloeinm, 
which has been in the collection for eighteen years; 
it* flowers are aimilar in form to tbote of O. 
eritpum, and they are v«ry bright and attrastive. 
Many of the Soe varieties fc whioh "The Dell" 
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collection ii oelebrated, are Bhowiog strong flower- 
•pike* ; and among thoee found in btoom were 
0. Pescatorei melanooentrum, with singular- looking 
lip with purple marking* ; 0. P., yellow variety, 
or, OS some aay, unspotted O. x eicellen* ; 0. 
Bchillerianum, still a rare plant, and very pretty ; 
O. liliflonim, which is said to be very remarkable, 
its branched spike of rosy-lilac Sowers being inter- 
mediate between tboae of 0. ramoiissimiun and 
0. Edwardi, both of whioh were likewise finely in 
flower ; O. X elegaoi Eastwood Park variety, 
mucb larger than the original; O. crispum liU- 
dnum, and lome other varieties ; a good 0. x 
Coradinei, and very showy forms of the 0. 
Ruckeriaanm seotion. Tboae who have the care 
oE these rare varieties of Odontogloesnm, which in 
their growth seem to the caaual obaerver to be 9o 



mucb alike, sre able to note diitioct peouliaritiea 
in each. A remarkable example noted by Mr. 
H. Bollontine and his foreman, Mr. CUrk, is that 
Odontogloasnm eritpum " Prinoess Christian " fre- 
qnently continues a young growth into an infloreo- 
oenoe, bearing the «pike on the top of a small 
imperfect pseudo-bnlb, a charaoteriatic not shown 
by any other variety in the ooUeotion. 

A visit to the cool honssa revealed to nt line 
flowering specimens □( Onoidinm Loxense, a tpecies 
having an orange -coloored lip; 0- superbiens, 
Odontogloaium Cervantesii, and its rose-coloured 
variety 0. Sosaii niijiii ; Sophroniti* grandifioro, 
Ada anrantiaoa, Odontogloaium (Erstedi mains, 
with lome thirty flower* on a plant ; varieties of 
MswievaUia Harryana, M. Veitohi, M. x CheUoni, 
M. caadato, and its variety xanthocorys ; the 
porple-flowered M. Armini, U. triongnlarii, forms 
of M. Chinuera, and other apeoieB. 

The display in the large Cattleya house oonaisted 
chieSy of numerons plant* of the delicately- tinted 
fragrant Cattleya Schroderte in variety ; several of 
C. Lawreaoiano, including its variety Vinckeana, 
which ia the nearest approach to a bloe-flowered 
Cattleya yet obtained ; the pure white C. Mendtli 
Blunti, and others of the C. labiata section. Of 
the hybrids, Ltelio - Cattleya x V'eitohiana (L. 
cri*p» X C. Ubiata), and one or two of the L.-C. x 
eximia olaas, ware in bloom. Moat of the othei 
Bne hybrida in this house, indading the handsome 
I1.-C. X Digbyano-MoBsiK, being in ahesth. 

In the range of lean-to honaes of intermediate 
temperatnre, a number of CypHpedium were noted 
in flower, the form of 0. villosnm, and eapeoially 
the yellow section known a* aureum, being very 
fine. AIbo in bloom was a nnmber of varieties of 
C. Boialli, C. hirantissimnm, C. inaigne Sanderi- 
annm, C. x lAthamiannm, C. x BeedDMoianum, 
C. X Horgoaite, part of the original plant ; C 
Stonei platytaniam, a aplendid C. Lawrenoeanum 
Hyeonnm, C. x selligeram tnajna, 0. x enryandnm, 

C. Dayaonm, C. Maateraianom, C. x cenanthnm 
snperhnm, C. x Uarriaiannm anperbnm, aod 
others. One of the division* of tbi* range con- 
tained Selenipedinms in Sower, vi^., S. Schlimi 
olbiSorum, S. x Schrodern, and others of the 
8. X Sedeni olaa*. 

In one ol the honee*, the handsome LffiUa 
Jongheana made a good display with it* large 
bright, rose-orange centred flowers. For many 
years a plant of the original form has been kept in 
The Dell colleotion, and previously to the recent 
importation it waa perhaps the only plant in 
cultivation. Yeare ago it waa need at "The 
Dell" for crossing with Cattleya Triaani, and 
several of the reiultant progeny of the oroea, viz. , 
L.-C. X Baronee* Sohrodar are now in Sowmt. 
One fine group of Dendnbinms, ooiudating of D. x 
Aspona, D. x Oybele, D. x enoamnm lenoopteram, 

D. X aplendidiasimnm gronditlonun in several 
distinct varieties, and other hybrids, were making 
a good show ; a* well also as a fine lot of varieties 
of D. nobilo, of whieb, however, the greater 
nnmber bod passed out of flower ; D. Wardiannm, 
of which the ahowieat i* D. Wardiaanni, Sohrader's 
variety ; several D. W. album and D, orasmnode 
album, D. Faloooeri gigantenm, a lot of D. thyrsi- 
flomm, D. Formeri, D. Schioderianu]», D. Hilde- 
bnudi, Ac. 

In the warm Dendrobinm-lionae we remarked a 
good display of D. anperbnm of a deep rose tJnt, aa 
did al*o the pure white variety D. s. De*t«i, and 
the sligbtly-tinted D. s. Bui^ei and Huttoni ; 
the blue D. Victoria Regina, the fringed D. Har- 
veyanum, aome good D. atro-violaoetun, and some 
speoie* from New Guinea. 

Id the Nepenthe*- house we noted a plant of 
£nlophiella Elisabethn in flower, and two speci- 
men* of B. Peetersiana making sturdy growth. 
In this house tha capricious Dendrobium Lowianum 
grows with great vigour, and the no lees diffionlt 
D. MoCarthin in equally satisfactory manner. 
CoJogyne oristala and C. c. alba formed a prof use 
display ; the planta in two of the honsee being of 
gnat siss with nnmaron* flower*. BpeoiineiM of 
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Cymbidium DevonUnum were well fiimiBhed with 
flower.fipikeB, and C. ebomeam, C. Lowianom, and 
O. X eborneo-Lowianom, were in bloom. 

In the hoofle containing the collection of Miltonia 
veziOaria varieties, several good M. Warscewiczii, 
three fine spedmena of Platydinis glumaoea 
coyered with their graceful white sprays of fragrant 
dowers ; a fine specimen of the y^ow and porple 
Maxillaria Kimballiana, Colax jogoens, Epiden- 
dnim atro-purporenm, and a few others were 
noticed in flower. 

In other houses some good spikes of * ' The Dell *' 
hybrid CaUnthes of the C. x Baron Schroder 
«ls8s, the showiest yet raised ; a number of C. 
Regnieri, Lycaste 8kinneri Imperator, a stately, 
finely-coloured variety ; and the pnre white L. S. 
alba. 



The Week's Work, 



Book Notice. 

The Book of Gardening : a handbook of Horti- 
culture, by [various writers], edited by W. D. 
Drury; very fully illustrated. (Upcott 
Gill, 170, Strand ; 8vo, pp. 1189.) 

A BIO book is not necessarily a great eviL 
There are exceptions, and this is one. "Every 
phase of Horticulture is [we are told] treated of 
from Landscape Gardening and Orchid Culture to 
Plant Propagation and Aquatic Plants," and as a 
general statement exclusive of a few details this 
statement gives a good idea of the contents of the 
volume. The substance of the book is divided into 
chapters dealing with landscape gardening, florist's 
flowers, Boses, Chrysanthemums, bulbous plants, 
aquatic plants, forcing, fruit-growing, vegetable 
•culture, and many others that we need not 
enumerate, contenting ourselves by saying that 
they cover a large part of the art of horticulture as 
practised by the all-round gardener. Garden 
operations such as trenching, cross-breeding, 
hybridisation, Ac., are not separately treated of, 
but are alluded to casually as circumstances arise. 
We miss also any special heading for garden tools, 
but we must own to a conviction that the descrip- 
tions of water-pots, hoes, and rakes usually given, 
is so much waste matter. A chapter on the 
general principles underlying the construction and 
the use of garden-tools and machinery would be of 
more service. Criticism of such a book is like 
-criticising aa encydopsMlia. It can only be done 
by frequent reference. We can only pretend to 
have consolted the volume here and there with a 
▼iew to make ourselves generally acquainted with 
its contents. The results of our survey have been 
very satisfactory, the diflerent subjects, hackneyed 
though they be to the professional gardener, are 
treated with freshness and accuracy. Moreovw, 
the editor has managed to secure the services of 
several new writers, which in these days where 
one meets the same writers in all the papers is 
refreshing. The illustrations are numerous and 
good, that between pp. 140—141 is as good as the 
rest, but it affords a good iUustration of how not to 
exhibit Chrysanthemums. It may be a oonvenient 
way oi judging the flowers, but the improving taste 
of the day will not much longer suffer su<£ per- 
versely inappropriate arrangements for Chrysanthe- 
mums, Roses, or, indeed any other flower. There is 
no sort of uniformity as regards scale in the illustra- 
tions ; for instance, the representation of Narcissus 
M ada m e de Graaf, on p. 343, is not only much 
smaller than natural, but, on the other hand, it is 
much bigger than the representation on p. 349 of 
SoiUa peruTiana I This latter species, by the way, 
is a Mediterranean species having nothing to do 
with Peru, a mistake for which the editors are in 
no way whatever responsible. The representation 
of the Dovaston Yew, on p. 479, seems more like 
an Abies than a Yew. The nomenclature is much 
more correct than is usual in books of this class, 
and an effort seems to have been made by the 
editor and his staff to keep up to date in this 
important matter. An appendix and a copious 
index complete a volume which should form a 
^x>mponent part of every garden library. 



THE HABDY FBUIT aAUDEK. 

By A. Ward, Gardener to F. A. Bcvan, Esq., Trent Park, 

New B&mct 

ApHcois, — The fruits on trees which have set 
heavily may now be partially thinned, the best- 
placed ones being reserved, and those that have 
set in clusters of several reduced to one per cluster. 
Two to three fruits are enough to be left on any 
one shoot or spur. Many gardeners cannot resist the 
temptation to overcrop their Apiioot-trees, the prob- 
able and usual result of which is a crop of inferior 
fruit. The Apricot may be cropped rather more 
heavily than the Peach, and a safe limit is to allow 
one fruit on a space of 9 inches square of waU^ 
and the small fruited Musch-Musch a little doaer. 
Another inatter which it is worth while to mention 
in regard to the setting of the fruits is that these 
are produced most abundantly, and swell off more 
quickly on young shoots that are Isid-in close to 
the widl than on spurs standing at some little space 
from the walL This fact must be borne in mind 
by the person entrusted with the thinning, although 
it miffht seem that the larger-sized fruits are taking 
the lead, and the others will not develop, the 
latter, in spite of their appearing so backward, will 
subsequently catch up the others. 

Disbudding Apricots, — If the trees are grown on 
much the same lines as the Peach, an amount of 
young wood will be laid annually ; and to do this 
properly, disbudding must be resorted to, and 
spread over a period of two to three weeks. At 
the first operation the foreriflhts and badly-placed 
shoots should be taken, and a few days later the 
number of those left should be reduced, gradually 
working from the point of each shoot towards its 
base ; and at this point one, or at the most two 
young shoots should be reserved for training-in, 
the number of these shoots depending on Uie 
available space for training them. Where Apricot- 
trees are fruited mostly on existiojpr spurs, or a 
combination of shoots and spurs, a £ur number of 
young growths should be left, these being pinched 
at the third leaf so as to cause the formation of 
fruiting spurs. During the work of disbudding, a 
dose examination of the leaves should be made for 
the ''maggot,'' which in forming its nest gives a 
rolled-up and twisted appearance to the leaves. 
In8ecti<»des at this period are of little use against 
this marauder, and the maggots should be crushed 
by finger and thumb. 

Bcrders, —These will not be lacking in moisture 
after the wet winter experienced slmost every- 
where, yet it may happen where a wall has a wide 
copine, that the soil at the foot of the wall is 
dryish. A soil-tester will show if this be so or not. 
This tester is a useful implement, which should be 
found in every garden. If water be needed, suffi- 
cient should be afforded as to thoroughly moisten 
that pact of the border. 

Spraying Ap^-trus, — Where this is carried out 
systematimlly it is usual to spray before the trees 
come into bloom, and again when the fruits have 
set. As the flower-buds will shortly expand, 
preparation for spraying should be made. A good 
and cheap remedy is the Paris Green mixture, but 
many object to its use on the score of its poisonous 
nature ; still, if it be used carefully, it is quite safe 
in orchards and gardens, provided pot-herbs and 
vegetables are not grown under or close to the 
trees. If this be not the case, Bentlev's Specific, 
mentioned by me in a previous Calenclar, is safer, 
applied according to the directions accompanying 
tne remedy. Paris Green is mixed and used at the 
rate of 2 ozs. to 20 gallons of water, and many culti- 
vators now add a little soft soap, which assists in 
keeping the powder in suspension. Ita addition to 
thip, the liquid should be n^uently agitated so as 
to prevent the Paris Green settling at the bottom 
of the vesseL 

THE OBOHID HOUSES. 

Bj W. H. Totnro, Orchid Qrowor to Sir FasDUUoa Wmam, 
Bart. Glare Lawn, But 8heen, S.W. 

Mossing PhalccHopsiSf ttc, — ^In the cultivation of 
these plants, efforts are too often made by the 
gardener to keep the sphagnum-moss fresh and 
green durii^f winter, and injury to the health of 
the plants is thus caused. Fiulnre to cultivate 
Phalsnopsis successfully may also be due to 
subjecting the plants to a hot and over humid 
atmosphere, in conjunction with too great a degree 
of shade. Such conditions result in Uie production 



of excessively green and fleshy leaves that do not 
mature perfectly, and are thus unable to withstand 
the changeable and gloomy weather of winter. The 
sphagnum-moss will contmue in good condition far 
into the winter without affording more water than 
the plants require, and it is our custom never to 
replace the old by new until the end of the present 
month, when the plants are making new roots, and 
may be afforded water more liberally. The old 
sphagnum-moss can be more readily taken from 
between the roots if no water be afforded the 
plants for a few days previous to the operation.^ If 
it cannot be removed by other means, the syringe 
should be employed, 

HeplcLcing old receptacles with new, — The tenacious 
character of the roots of Phal»uopsii, renders it 
a very diflicult operation to replace an old basket 
with a new one, and it is very undesirable to insert 
the old one bodily into a new receptacle. The 
simplest and beet plan is to immerse tiie plant and 
basket in the water-tank for an hour or more, when 
it will be found that by first takinff out the comer 
pins, and then using a thin biaded Knife to ease the 
roots from the bm, very little injury need be 
caused. Next take a new basket, remove one or 
more oi the bottom cross-bars, hold the tips of the 
leaves of the plant together, and draw it upward 
through the basket to the required level, replace 
the Iwrs, and insert crocks and sphagnum-moss 
amongst the roots, and surface with sphagnum-moss 
alone. In no instance with us has failure followed 
this practice, and some plants have been treated 
thus three times durine the last ten years. We are 
now using pot-shaped, teak- wood baskets, the 
vertical buv of whion afford more perfect drainage 
than baskets with horisontal bars. In substituting 
this kind of basket, it is an easy matter to unfasten 
the circular wires, enclose some of the roots, and 
make good again, and the crocks in this case can be 
arran^d more vertically than in shallow baskets. 
The sphagnum-moss should be thinlv and loosely 
laid among and on the crocks, but frequent 
waterings will then be neoessanr, as it will pass 
away rapidly. For some time after the operation, 
the ordmarv method of watering by immersion 
should be discontinued, and a uight sprinkling 
given from a fine rose-can sufficing to keep the 
sphagnum-moss fresh. On bright mornings, a 
^sntle spraying of the roots, baskets, and under- 
sides of tne leaves is desirable. Phahenopsis should 
idways be suspended, and at a distance of not more 
than 15 inches from the roof-glass. The ni^t 
temperature should be 65% and by day 70% allowmg 
a gradual rise during the day from solar heat, but 
at the same time admitting a little air through the 
bottom ventilators. Shade the plants at all times 
from direct sunshine, but the oblique rays of early 
morning and evening will do no harm. 

Syringing Orchids. — The beneficial effect of 
syringing over and amongst Orchids is being more 
and more rec(^ised, and justly. A word of 
warning, however, is needed, or the practice ma^ 
be abused. Before overhead sjrringing is done, it 
is imperative to take consideration of the weather, 
and if rapid evaporation is likely to foUow the 
operation, its penormance should be delayed until 
conditions have changed. When using the ssrringe, 
it is advisable to project the spray m aa upwiurd 
direction, so that there may be less likelihood of 
filling the devdoping leaves and erowths with 
water, but Uie under surface of the leaves and 
exposed roots will be moistened and refreshed. 
Always attend to the watering of the plants befors 
commenciiig to spray, it being impossiole to obtain 
a correct i£a of tiie state of the material for some 
time afterwards. Never spray late in the afternoon 
if it is possible, or the mouture may remain on the 
leaves lul night. 

THE jaXOHEH GAUDEK. 

By A. Obapmav, Gaidaaer to Oapteta HoLioaD, Wisloab trt, 
TetlmrT« Oloooestanhiie. 
The Vegetable' Marrow. —For supplying plants 
for the chief crop, seed may be sown forthwith. 
Let small 48*s be partly filled with some light kind 
of mould, and place two seeds in each, lightly 
covering them ; plunge the pots in gentle bottom 
heat, and as soon as the seedlings have formed 
three leaves, fill the pots with soil, remove to a 
cold frame, placing them near the glass. Vegetable- 
Marrow plants, grown on steadily in this manner, 
will be ready for planting out-of-doors by the end 
of next month. Good varieties are Pen-y-biyd and 
Custard for early bearing, and Moore's V^tablo 
Cream for a later supply ; and for exhibition, the 
Long White and Green are desirable varieties. 
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CarroU. — The prinoiiNd BOwing should be made 
this month, on a plot of ground well manured, 
^d deeply dug for some prerioas crop. In gardens 
of small area, where such a plot of ground cannot 
be found for the Oarrot-crop, or the soil is shallow, 
Short Horn or stump-rooted Carrots are the bcit 
yarieties to be sown. In deep soils the Inter- 
mediate or the Long Bed Surrey are the more 
productive croppers. The land should first be 
raked to a fine tilth, having dressed it with wood- 
aahea and soot Having done this, let drills be 
drawn at about 15 inches apart for large-growing 
Carrots ; 10 to 12 inches for Short Horn, Carentan, 
and other small-rooted varieties ; and the depth of 
the seeddrills for all varieties should be not 
greater than 1 J inches. In heavy or tenacious soil, 
good roots are obtained by making deep holes 
8 inches apart with a dibber, and fillins them with 
fine rich soil, afterwards sprinkling a raw seeds on 
the top of each. In order to obtain a uniform 
brake of Carrots, seed should be mixed and rubbed 
with an equal quantity of damp sand or light earth. 
Another sowing of Short Horn varieties may now 
be made. 

LeUuce,^Young plants may be planted in the 
open, and seeds sown in a warm border in drills 
drawn at a distance of 18 inches apart. Guano or 
nitrate of soda may be strewn between the rows of 
established plants, and water freely applied in order 
to produce a quick growth. 

Sccrzonera cmd 8aUafy.—Thwe culinary roots if 
properly caltivated are very aooeptable additions to 
winter vegetables, and for the main crops seed 
may be sown from the present time till the end of 
the month, the cultural directions that are given 
for Carrots being suited to their needs. Fauures 
to ^w good roots of either are usually due to 
sowing the seed earlier than the time given above. 
It is prudent to make another sowing about 
May 15. 

Chtnese AHiehoies {StaehyB «ii6er(/fera).— This 
new kind of vegetable may be used as an oooasicmal 
substituce for the Potato or as a white soup. The 
plant thrives on a plot of sround having a western 
aspect, and in any kind of lieht soil not recently 
manured, which was trenchea in the winter and 
dug over subsequently. The tubers may be planted 
in rows 15 inches apart, 8 inches from tuber to 
tuber. A mulch of leaf-mould may be afforded in 
order to prevent the land becoming too dry. 

Otmns, — Seedlings raised under glass for the 
production of very large bulbs may be planted 
oat of doors in showery weather, taking great care in 
lifting them not to break the rooks. The rows may be 
15 inches, and the plants 6 inches apart in the rows. 
Plant with a small dibber, letting the roots fall 
■tra ight down into the holes, and squeeze the soil 
firmly about them with the dibber on one side 
only. An occasional sprinkling of water should be 
afforded till they are established, the ground being 
then trodden firmly between and around the 
plants, the plot being frequently hoed till the 
plants cover the ground. 

Parsley, — The principal sowing of this herb may 
be made until the early part of next month, and if 
broadcasting the seed be adopted, a greater number 
of plants can be grown than by drilling. The soil 
should be given a good tilth, and the seeds covered 
with finely sifted soa 

Seede, — Continue to sow seeds of Badiahes, Let- 
tuce, and small salad plants at fortnightly intervals. 

THB XXOWB& GAUDEK. 

By J. Banow, Osrdaner to the Earl of Ilohestar, Abbotsbuy 

GMtle. Dorset. 

General Operations. —The pruning of all evergreen 
bushes that may require attention in this respect, 
should be finished for the season, and the edges of 
ffraas verses made straight and vertical so that the 
hedging-shears may be effectively used. In doing 
thia, care must be taken to preserve the proper width 
of the walks. All walks which need new gravel 
or rolling smooth, should receive attention while 
there is vet enfiioient moisture in the materials of 
which they consist to soUdif^ the whole. Such 
operations as these should chum the attention of 
the gardener previous to beginning the mowing of 
lawns and the {^anting of fiower-beds. 

Clipping and Planting of Box-€dginga.—The»e 
edgings may new be clipped with the hedsing- 
shoKs, a clean cut with sharp shean soon heiling. 
When the work is finished, the clippings should be 
raked or swept up and burned, and some soot and 
coarse sharp sand strewn alongside the edgings, in 



order to drive out snails and slugs that may have 
harboured, and which cause much loss among tender 
bedding plants. See that blank spaces in the 
lines are made good with fresh plants from the 
reserve garden, putting in some frash mould when 
planting, and spreading out the roots at the proper 
depth, soaking the sou quite firm about themm. 
Anord plenty of water to the new plants in dry 
weather. 

Bedding-plant S?ielters,—WKrm borders should 
now be selected for pricking off and standing out 
half-hardy plants from glasshouses and frames, so 
as to afford space in the houses, and harden off the 
forwardest bedding plants. Those required to be 
grown on should have the borden neatly dug, i^ter 
affording a dressing of very rotten manure or 
leaf-soil and sand. Make the ground fairly firm 
when dry, and give it a good tilth previous to 
pricking out the plants. Afford the plants water, 
if necessary, on sunny mornings, and not in the 
afternoon. Temporary shelters should now be fitted 
up for bedding plants that will be placed outside, 
affording a level surface of sifted coal-ashes upon 
which to stand the pots. The coverings for these 
shelters may consist of tiffany, Frigi-domo, or 
other warm material, provision being made for 
keeping these in their places. The coverings must 
be removed every day as soon as the air gets warm. 
The temporary frame should not be higher generally 
than 2 feet. 

Calceolaria may now be transplanted outside, and 
with the treatment advised above, they will make 
better progress than if drawn up and weakened in 
frames. 

PLANTS UNDSB GLASS. 

By T. Edwards, Foreman, Roysl PUnt Osrdena, Frogmore. 
Pelargoniums, — Ivy-leaved varieties intended for 
flowering in pots should now receive Uieir final shift, 
and if for ordinary decorative purposes 5-in. pots 
will be found a convenient size. The potting 
compost should consist of three-quarters good loam 
and one- quarter rotten stable manure. Let a neat 
stake be placed to each plant, and pinch out the 
points of the stronger shoots in order to obtain 
well furnished busby plants. Plaoe in a light 
position dose to the fflass in a house bavins a 
night temperature not higher than 55*" ; ventimte 
freely, and when the plants have become well 
furnished with roots afford weak manure-water 
three or four times a week, and occasionally syringe 
the leaves of the plants. 

Hardioood Plants, — Any plants of Acacia, 
Boronia, Chorizema, Epacris, Erica, Correa, 
Polygala, MonochsBtum, and similar hard-wooded 
plants, whose shoots have been shortened back 
after flowering, which may have started to grow, 
should, if necessary, be shifted into pots that allow 
for about 1 inch of new compost sJl round the biJl. 
The surface of the ball should be kept level with 
the added compost, which should consist of good 
turfy-peat broken up by hand, and mixed with 
about one-sixth of sharp silver sand. Let the 
potting be performed very firmly, using a rammer, 
and apply Water sparingly until the roots have 
taken hold. Sufficient space should be left above 
the ball to hold a sufficiently laige quantity of 
water to thoroughly wet the soiL If any doubt 
exists as to the condition of the soil in a pot, let 
the plant be stood in a vessel of water for an hour 
or two. The plants require no heat at Uiis time of 
the year ; and a house facing north will suit them, 
if the ventilation be ample. The plants should not 
be exposed for some time to bright sunshine, and 
should be syringed morning and afternoon. 

Camellias Planted Out. — ^Those that may require 

Sruning in moderation should be operated upon 
irectly growth has b«nin. Liquid manure from 
the farmyard suits the Camellia better, and is safer 
in unexperienced hands than artificial manures, 
and may be applied about once a fortnight during 
the season of growth. Let the plants be thoroughly 
syringed daily. If black-fly appeara on the young 
shoots, dip them in a vessel filled with weak 
tobacco- water. 

Ventilation. — At this season, constant care must 
be exercised in affording air to plant-houses ; the 
continual fluctuations of the outside temperature 
and the cold winds that frequently blow rendering 
this very necessary. In giving air, the ventilaton 
should be opened on the leeward side whenever 
possible, so as to avoid having cold draughts passing 
over the plants. If the side ventilaton are in the 
vicinity of the hot- water pipes, they should be 



used at this season in preference to those at the 
apex of the hoase. 

FBUITS XTNDSB GLASS. 

By J. BoBSRTB, Oftrdener to the Dtike of Portland, Wei beck 

Abbey, Workeop. 

Peaches and Nectarines. — Those gardenen who 
are fortunate enough to have estabushed trees in 
their forcing-houses of the earliest varieties of 
Peaches and Kectarines, such as Amsden June and 
Waterloo Peaches, and Cardinal and Early Rivera 
Nectarines, have a great advantage over those who 
rely on older and later varieties for the first cropa 
of fruit. Those earlier fruits have at this date 
almost reached their full size, and all of then> 
should be as fully exposed to sunlight as possible 
by the aid of lath supports and other means. As 
Isige size, flavour, and finish mo the chief aims of 
the cultivator, more liberal ventilation and lesa 
humidity in the air will be required. On sunny, 
warm days, the house may be left open until lat& 
in the afternoon, and a small amount of air admitted 
during the night. Every leaf should be kept clean 
and green, and free from red- spider. Every trao» 
of this pest must be got rid of by repeated syrinc- 
ings before the final stage of ripening is reached. 
Aphides should be destroyed by fumigation, and 
the trees syringed with water, in order to remove all 
traces of the vapour from thefruits. It is very impor- 
tant to afford manures at this stage that act quicKly, 
and for this purpose notbine excels sulphate of 
ammonia, but it must be used sparingly : 1 os. to> 
1 gallon of water being a safe strength at which to 
use it. Let a sunny day be chosen for affording 
water, a commencement being made in the early 
morning ; the ventilaton at the top and bottom^ of 
the house being set open, those at the top not being 
quite closed at night, as there is a danger of th& 
evaporating ammonia being strong enough to injure 
the foliage. 

Figs. — The early Fiff- trees having passed the 
fertilisation stage, the uuit will rapidly increase in 
size, and much care on the part of toe gard^er wil> 
be necessary in regulating and maintaining the 
atmospheric conditions of the house. During dull 
weather the syrin^g of the trees may be omitted,, 
except in the rooming. The fruit of the Figgenerally 
suffera fint from attacks of red-spider. When red- 
spider is noticed, the fruits should be wiped with a 
sponge dipped in a weak mixture of soap and 
water, ana afterwards syringed with clear water. 
Where the bordera or pots are, well-mulched 
copious applications of liquid-manure help to give 
size to the fruits. During sunny weatner let a^ 
temperature of 75° to 80** be kept up, and air 
afforded freely whenever the day is favourable. 

Succession IHg- houses. — The trees in these housss- 
will require stopping and tying, and vigorous root- 
activity kept up by means of top-dressinp, and the 
application of weak liquid-manure. The trees in 
the latest Fighouse will require some amount of 
gentle artificuJ heat this late season, otherwise the 
second crop of Figs may come too late to be of any 
service. Young stock should be re-potted aa the 
plants increase in size, and the roots fill the pots. 
The best kind of soil for the Fig is rich turfy loam, 
to which a large quantity of mortsr-rubble and 
grit is added. I^t the shoots be frequency stopped,, 
in order to secura bushiness, and plenty of heat and 
moisture be afforded, and fidl exposure to the sun. 

Chemnes. — ^These fruits being now stoned ma^r be 
thinned where too much crowded, using a pair of 
Grape-scisson in doing this. A moderate tempera- 
ture should be maintained tiU the fruit is ripe. As 
soon as the fruit commences to oolour, apply 
sulphate of ammonia and water in the proportions 
advised above for Peaches. Subsequently the 
border should be coated thinly with spent manure 
so as to avert injury by the free ammonia. 
Weevils,' being destructive at this stage, should 
be oauflht at night. These are found mdstly in 
the cur&d-np leaves, which they attach to the side 
of a fruit, and thus destroy both leaf and fruit. 
Vaporise with XL-All for black aphis, and rapeat 
the dose if necessary, and afterwards syringe the 
trees in the momins to clear them of all taint. 
Syringing must be discontinued when the fruits 
begin to colour, or cracking of the skin may occur ; 
the skin of some varieties being more liable to 
crack than othera, as, for example. Governor Wood, 
a good forcinff Cherry, which requires very careful 
treatment while ripening. When the crop is ripe • 
a light shading thrown over the house during hot 
sunshine, helps to keep the ripe fniit fresh for 
several weeks. 
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ADVEimSEMeirrB sHouM b« Mnt to Hm pubusher. 
N«wtp«p«rt.— GoTTHipMMlMUf mmMng n motpa p mr t Oumld U 

llhJttnitlons.— n« EdUor witt ikankJuU^ vmHm mtd ttUd 
pkolOffTOfkt or dnmingt, iuUabU /br r^prodmiUm, of 
fottlMw, or of rmarfeoMt plant*, fowtn^ Inw, dto.; »iU 



APPOINTMENTS FOR THE ENSUING' WEEK. 



TUBBDAT, 



WBDNB8DAT.APRIL 25^ 



I Meeting of the Royal Hortteultural 
Society's Coininitteee, and Exhi- 
bition of the National Anricala 
Society, at the Drill Hall, James 
Street. Westmioster. 
Chester fleld Horticultiual Society's 
Exhibition. 

^General meeting of Fellows of the 
Royal Horticnltnral Society at 
117. Victoria Street, Weetmin- 
ster, at 2 p.m. 

Royal Horticoltaiml Society's Exa- 
minations take place. 

Midland DaflbdU Society's Exhibi- 
tion, at Birmingham (8 daysX 

THURSDAY. AP... ^CS'^iygUTetrfCtifg.'""'"* 

8ALEa 

MONDAT. April 88. Roses, LUIes, Herbaceous Plantfe, &c., 
at Protheroe ft Morris' Rooms. 

TUESDAY, April 84, Odontoglossnm Alexandra, at Pro- 
theroe A Morris' Rooms. 

WEDNESDAY, April 25. Lilies, DecoraUve Plants, Tube- 
roses, Maples, ftc., at Pnvtharoe ft Morris' Rooms. 

FRIDAY, April 27, BsUblished snd Imported Orchids, at 
ProtAieroe ft Morris' Rooms. 



AvMBMom TsMFKRATUBX for the ensning week, deduced fh>m 

Obterrations of Forty-three Years, at Ohiswick.— 49T. 
Actual Tkmprraturis :— 

LonDOV.^AprU 18 (8 p.m.) : Max. 63»; M!n. 44*. April 19 : 

Fine ; sunny ; wsrm. 
PKOTniOB8.-^J]:>r{{ 18 (8 P.M.) : Max ^\ Home Counties ; 
Min., 46*. Shetland. 



We are glad to announce the 
^n'S'^w' publication of vol. xxiv. of the 
Journal of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society, which compriBes the whole of the 
report of the Hybrid Conference. The reports 
of the several conferences that have been held 
during the last few years at Chiswick and else- 
where have bean full of interest, and refiect 
great 'credit on the Society. Unlike some of 
the work of the Society, which is of necessity 
ephemeral, the Journal^ and especially the 
Conference reports, contain matter of abiding 
interest and permanent value. 

We reported the proceedings of the Confer- 
ence in our columns at length last year, and 
took pains beforehand to get together a mass 
of information concerning hybrid and cross- 
bred plants, that it is not requisite for us now 
to do more than indicate the contents of the 
present Tolume, which has been well edited by 
the hardworking Secretary, Bev. W. Wiles. 

After some historical details, we come to a 
complete list of the hybrid plants exhibited at 
Chiswick. The names of these occupy no fewer 
than twenty-seven pages. Messrs. Vbitch & 
Son contributed a truly wonderful collection 
of hybrid Orchids, Ferns, Nepenthes, and an 
interesting list of stocks whereon scions belong- 
ing U> other genera had been implanted. The 
proceedings at the luncheon, the dinner, and 
other functions convey the impression that the 
meetings were of the most cordial and satis- 
factory character. The papers were contributed 
by numerous foreign guests as well as by oiu: 
own scientists and gardeners, and their collec- 
tive contribution forms a valuable addition to 
the literature of hybridisation. No systematic 
worker in this field will be able to dispense 
with this volume. 



The Royal WHATEVER view the FellowB of 

Horticultural the Royal Horticultural Society 

Society. ^jjjg Q^ Wednesday next, it is 

certain that the day will be an important one 
in the history of the Society. The centenary 
of the Society occurs in 1904, and in order to 
celebrate it duly, the Council has decided to 
abandon Chiswick and to purchase some fifty 
acres of land in the parish of Limpsfield. 
There they propose to form a new experimental 
garden, and possibly in the future to establish 
a real school of horticulture. The proposal is 
specious, it is grandiose, it is one of which in 
other circumstances we might approve ; on the 
other hand, in the present financial state of the 
Society, it is alarming. Perhaps the alarm may 
be allayed when the promised explanations are 
laid before the meeting. Until they are, it is 
like beating the air to discuss them at any 
length. At any rate, we do at last know 
something for certain, such as that the Council 
holds itself pledged to vacate Chiswick, and 
we know the reasons alleged for that step. But 
nothing is irrevocably done, and the meeting 
can, if it chooses, liberate the Council from this 
pledge, if it appear better for the Society to 
remain at Chiswick till the lease runs out, and 
in the meantime, as we have previously 
suggested, rent a few acres in the vicinity of 
London as a trial ground. This commends 
itself to us as a much more rational procedure 
in the circumstances, than to incur the 
necessarily large expenses attendant on the 
purchase, development, and maintenance of a 
new garden in a very unsuitable locality. 

For we know now that the proposed new 
garden is ** in the parish of Limpsfield," Surrey, 
and it is an open secret that it is between two 
and three miles up-hill from Oxted Station ; so 
that, to say nothing of the time expended in 
reaching and quitting the place, the cost of 
cartage of manure, bricks, and what not, must 
be very considerable. The nature of the soil, 
much of which is heavy clay, and other parts 
more or less water - logged, is such that 
if it can be rendered available for garden 
purposes at all, it can only be at great cost. 
Oxted itself is in a beautiful district, it is 
easily accessible from Victoria station, but not 
so readily from Charing Cross ; whilst the 
visitor from the north or the midlands will 
have to cross London, get to Oxted by a 
notoriously unpunctual branch line, walk, or 
get conveyed to the hill-top ; and after accom- 
plishing the objects of his journey, he will, of 
course, have to reverse the process. Few, we 
imagine, will be the visitors ! 

At present we have not been definitely in- 
formed where the money for this scheme is to 
come from. Probably information on this 
point will be forthcoming at the meeting, for it 
is impossible to suppose the Council indifferent 
to a matter of such vital significance. 

It may be asked, what is the immediate 
cause of this proposed expenditure \ Is there 
any reason for incurring this great risk and large 
outlay \ We can find none save what is alleged, 
the celebration of the centenary. If so, there 
are plenty of other schemes much less dangerous 
than the one proposed that would fulfil this 
purpose. We have cited some of them already, 
but all are more or less costly. We now 
suggest another, to which the same objections 
do not so forcibly apply. An exhibition 
including as many of the plants that have been 
introduced or disttibuted through the agency 
of the Society during its hundred years of 
existence, followed by a dinner and a con versa- 
zioi^e ; one or both would be interesting, rela- 



tively inexpensive, and practically entirely 
free from risk. Or a memorial prize might be 
instituted to commemorate the services of 
DouoLAJ?, of Fortune, of Hartweg, and of 
others, whose memory the Society, in spite of 
the honour they conferred upon it, so unaccount- 
ably ignores. Thb prize might be awarded to 
the collector who within a given time sent home 
the most important plants. Or the Society 
itself might resume the old work it did for a 
time so satisfactorily, and despatch its own 
collectors. At present collecting is done 
entirely for commercial ends, the result of 
which is that while certain plants run the 
risk of annihilation, others of equal interest 
are never seen among us. Indeed, there are 
numerous schemes, any one of which would 
adequately commemorate the centenary with- 
out iacurring what seem to be the formidable 
risks attendimt on the scheme favoured by the 
Council. 



The PROPoecD New Garden.— In view of 
the general meeting to be held on Wednesday 
next, it may interest some of the Fellows who wiU 
be present then, if we give some details in respect 
to the situation of Limpsfield, and the exiatiag 
means by which visitors may reach the place. 

It is an important fact t^t there is no railway 
station at LinipBfield. The nearest are at Wett«r- 
ham (on the Sonth Esstem Railway), and Oxted. 
Except for visitors from some districts in Kent, 
that at Westerham will have no value. The other 
station, Oxted, may be reached from the London 
terminnses, Victoria and London Bridge, on the 
London, Brighton, ft; Sonth Coast Riiiway; and 
from Cannon Street and London Bridge by Sonth 
Eastern trains. There Me only three trains in the 
day from Charing Cross. The best serrioe from 
London is from Victoria and London Bridge, there 
being about twenty trains from each station daily. 
A few fast ones ran in about forty minutes, but 
others oooupy an hoar, or more. 

When Oxted is reached, Limpsfield village is 
about one mile distant, but the land it is proposed 
the society shall acquire is in the Limpsfield 
Common or Chart district, and this is more than 
two miles from Oxted. The pedestrian will find, 
too (as did the representative of the Oardeners' 
Chronicle), that the road there is not an easy one. 
The greater part of it is up-hill, and some of the 
slopes are steep. It would be a most expensive and 
heavy road for the conveyance of "material," 
whether for building or purely horticultural 
purposes. 

If the visitor walks the distance it will take him 
about three-quarters of an hour, and the local cabs 
require very nearly half an hour. A visit from 
London would entail nearly three hours travelling 
by rail and road. 

The soil at Limpsfield is most variable. Gravel, 
day, and sand, may all be found in the neigfabonr- 
hood of the Chart, and chalk, thongh not present, 
can be seen in the distance. The particular land 
it is proposed to purchase will probably prove to 
be a very short distance from the Chart, but upon a 
much lower level, near to the Caxton Home, and 
close to General Goldsworthy's estate. The soil 
there is very different to that quite adjacent to it, 
but more upon the slope of the Chart, where it is 
gravelly and stony. Indeed, if [we are right in re- 
spect to the site, the soil will be found to be heavy 
clayey loam ; and being situate at the foot of the 
slope it must necessarily be damp, if not wet. As 
agricultural land, and especially judged in com- 
parison with the soil of the district, that of the 
proposed site may be good, but it is not the most 
suitable for an experimental garden such as Chiswick 
ought to be. To reduce it to this condition would 
need much time and great expense. At the present 
time, part it under grass, and the rsst ii arable. 

The land around Limpsfield and Oxted is hilly. 
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-knd the locality is agreeable, areD bnutifa]. 
& diqr tx two a^ tha air aeemed strikingly pare, 
vid the long of larka over the area of the large 
-Qomnioa waa incenant. It will be a long time 
4wfore thia rural ipot can be materially afTeoted 
by the exteniioD ootwarda of oonditioiie ensteot 
neaiw the great City. Hie sppearanae of the 
vOlaga indleatM that the veiyiiwderate popnlatioii 
«( the pUoe eojoya quite average meana. There ia 
DO aign of poverty. Ita traly eaay oharacter waa 
illiutimted ia a bateher'a bnaineaa premiaas, where- 
-we Batioad a bnnoh of Binanae expoaed for aale 
telweeu a joint of pork and a leg of mntton. Thta 
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in the Drill Hall, Weatmineter, in eonneetion with 
which the National Auricula and Frimnla Sooiety 
will hold their annnal show. A leatnre on "The 
Cnltivation of the Narciacna " will-be given by the 
Kev. S. Eugene Bourni, M.A., at 3 o'clock. 

On Wednwday, April 26, a general meetbg 

wiU be held at 2 r.M. at 117, Victoria Street, 
Weatminater, when a propoaition will be plaoed 
before the Fellow* in leapeot to acquiring a new 
garden at T^im prirtld. 

The Daffodil SEAaON.— We would remhtd 
oor readera that in addiUon to the dieplay of 
Dafibdila that may be azpwted on Tneaday nest 
at the Drill Hall, Wertroinater, the Midland 
Daffodil Society will hold ite aeoond annnal exhi- 



□laaa for Chryaanthemnm blooms ahown in vaaee. 
the let prize for which, £20, ia given by Mr, H. J. 
JoHES. The other priice will be £15, £10, and £5, 
and tfaeae in addition to Gold and Silver Medala. 
Wa hope that the moat will be made of theae 
exhibit!, for a grand effect i« certain to be obtaiiied 
if the vaM* are diapoied to Uie beat advantage. 
On the laat occation the exliibition of vaaea of 
blooma npon anch a ioale wa* an experiment, and 
it waa thM«foM exonoable that nothing waa done 
to aereen the nakednea* of the tabUa npon which 
the vaeea were pUoed, or to relieve the vaiea of 
blooma themaalvea by intetmizing with then a few 
graoefol foliage planta of anitable height and ooloor. 
The Pieeident, Sir Edwin BAcKbuu, offsra a lat 
prize of £15 for the beet ditpUy of Chtjaanthe- 
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that a vieit there from Fellowa in midland and 
Dorthem ooontiea, who mnat needa come through 
Loodon, conld not be made in the ooarae of one 
Atf. It wonld be bopeleaa to expect member* 
«t the varioot oommitt«eB to viait LimpaGeld aa 
«tlen a* they now viait Chiswick, nnles* the 
cxpenaea of doing ao are t« be borne by the Society. 
Andevcnif the Society obtain aconoeMlon from the 
railway company and the local cab-owners in favour 
of viiitora U) the gardens, the journey will still 
nmaia ezpenaive in time and money. 3bonld the 
-aoquiroment of the land become a fact, and Fellow* 
in timo do come to viiit the plaoe, they will be apt 
to exclaim npon reachiog Oited, aod with the 
farther journey to LimpeQeld Chart yet to b« 
made, " Why ! why waan't it at Oxted, or, at any 
rate, at a more acceaaible place than Limpalield T " 
And it will be a very secsible queation. 

Royal Horticultural Socpety.— The next 
meetieg will be held on Tuesday next, April 24, 



bition at the Edgbaaton Botanic Oardens, Bir- 
mingham, on the following day, Wedneaday, when 
prizes amounting to abont £100 will be offered. 

The Annual Dinner of the Royal Gar. 
0ENER8' Orphan Fund, as we have previoualy 
•noonnoed.-will be held on May Sat the " Monico," 
Fiooadilly Ciron*, W. Lord Baitbrsjia will pre- 
aide, and we hope that in a aeteon when there an 
more than usnal demanda upon oor charity, the 
oauae of the orphan* in onr own profeaaion will not 
be in the leaat d^^ree overlooked. 

The National Chrysanthemum Society, 
— We have received a copy of the aanoal report for 
the year 1899, and acbedalea of pri>e« to be offered 
at the Sodety'a exhlbitiona to be held during the 
preeent year. The datea of theae were pabli*h*d 
at the oommenoement of the year in our Almanao. 
At the November show, the most prominent 
feature will again be that of exhibit* in the lai^ 



mnnuand fine foliage planta, to be artaDged ininoh 
a maoaer aa to half encircle one of the fonntaina on 
the floor of the Aqnarinm. Two anoh eihibita, 
should they be forthcoming, will be plaoed aroond 
eaoli fonntain. The 2nd, 3rd, and 4th priaea ara 
£10, £8, and £6. The achednle offers oonsiderable 
enconragement to type* of Chryaanthemuma other 
than Japaneae and inourveds ; but there ia need 
for even graater atimulua in the aaate direction in 
order to make the Society's exhibitions really 
repreaentattva of the extreme variation that the 
Chryaanthemnm has shown under cuItivatiOD. 
This abonld be the Mta of the Society rather than 
to g&tbec in overwhelming numbers Bowera of one 
type— be it Japaneae or Anemone — that happens 
to be most poinilar at the moment. In respect to 
the early winter exhibition in the month of De- 
cember, it the holding of Ihi* event is nsefnl, it 
•hould result in the raising of naturally late- Sower- 
iog varieties. We are not ao aore that tbi* i* the 
ease. On the la«t ooc**ioa particnlarty, the im- 
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poiivit prizM wars kwudcd to Urge bloonu of 
vuretiM that imtimlly bloom tX hd wu-lwr pariod, 
FrahM but ihuUbt bloonu of Chry*antliemiuiu 
th»t are known to be of grMl ralae beoUH th«y 
bloom Jate in the wwoa, btit ti* not exactly 
" axbibitioD " Tariatiei, found ao Ivraar. Care is 
nacMMiy, then, that tbe pHzc-moDc; at tbia oihi- 
bitian •honld not be awatded to bloomi tbat have 
bfcn ikilfally preierved by every meani poaiiblii. 
All pTizV'moDey ihoold be given to enoourage tbe 
"onltiratioii" of the blooms, not tbe "preaerTa- 
tioa"of them. Tbe Society may some day •erionsly 
oonaider whether the Decemberihow ii prodiutive 
of good io propcrtion to the expenditore of money 
uecettitated t^ the holding M it. 

TULIPA KaUFMANNIANA it in bloom in a 
border at Kew. Ita dwarf habit, relatively large 
eylindrie bat widely ipreading flowen, render it 
vary attractive. 

H.M. The Kinq of the Belgians hat, by 
deed of gift, on bit lixty-fitth birthday, mode over 
to the Bel<|ian State thote of hit properliet which 
oontribnte to the charm and beaaty of tbe localitiea 
in whiob they are utnated. "Anxioo* to praaerve 
for tfaeas tiroDertiea their DiuiMae of adammeot, I 



thi« letter. Cloae to large towoi, above all it it 

highly eipedi 

their natoral 

tnrasque and < 

when theae t| 

already laige 

bordering on t 

of tbit arraos 

have cost tht 

deaire to «af egi 

may be the works of embelliahment which I havs 

oarriad out, it ■■ of moment that they should not 

ba loat to future generations." The propertiet 

oomprise tbe noble domain of Leeken, oloee to 
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Apples from the ANTIPOOES.~The ofFici&lH 
of the Orient R.U.S. Company inform ua of the 
tailing from Australian ports of tbe Ormvz with 
10,500 oasts of Applas ; the Ahtrdun, with 18.000 
cssea; and the Vkior'ta, with 9,400 catet— or a 
total of 37,900 catet. 

The Martim Memorial Fund.— The Com- 
mittee of tbe Martin Memorial Fund direct atten- 
tion to the fact that they will be closing the fund 
in qnaaCion on May 12. The amonot already raised 
b £133 It., including a donation of £50 from 
Meatn. Spttoit. The Secretary is Mr. H. G. Coi, 
Pemlea, JnnoUon Road, Iteading. 

Mr. A. E. P.QRIE88EN,latelyeaperintendentat 
the Royal Botanio Garden*, Calcutta, has been 
^pointed tnperinteudent of the Taj Oardeoa, at 
Agra. 

M. COGNIAUX. — A recent number of the 
MoniUar Beige gives the report of the jary charged 
to award, in 1809, the decennial prize allotted (for 
the period 1889-1898) for distinction in botanical 
science. M. Cr]!fin, in bi« presidential addretj, 
alluded to the botanical note* and memoirs, moce 
than fifty in nmnber, published during the period 
vnder review by M. Coomadx, Professor at the 
Ecole Nomiale, VervJers. Among his mora im- 
portant works, are tboae relating to tbe Melasto- 
mataccffi, and to the Orchidaoc-e. In 1878 this 
indefatigable Beieotigt bad published in Mabtil'^'s 
IJora BratUUifii, the monograph on the Cncurbi- 
taceie. He devoted to the eame family, in 1881, a 
general review, which appeared in the Monographice 



PAancrof/onMnm, and reeeived from the Oeoeva 
Physical and Nataral History Sode^ the qnin- 
quannial prize founded by AuursTiN Pv&ak(7S db 
CAiti>oLLE. His oo-operation with the Flora Bra- 
liliemii did not then ceaae. After Cucurbitaoete, 
he de«ll with the Melastomaoete (two volumea, 
from 18S3 to 1SS8), of which ha alto pnblithed, in 
1801, an excellent monograph in the Monograpkia 
FkaittTogamaTvm, which formt, at is known, the 
sequel to the Prodrtrmut of De Candolli. Suffice 
it to say, that of the 2761 speciaa deacribed ia thii 
Large volume, nearly 800 are due to M. Cooniaux. 
Wbe», after the death of Eicblek, l)r. Ukban, of 
Berlin, beoame Editor of the Flora BnuUieKwii, he 
reqneated M. Cooniaux to undertake tbe editing 
of the Orchidacen, the only remaining family of 
importance still to be elaborated. The task might 
have seemed overwhelming, but M. Cooniai;x 
attacked it bravely, and, thanks to his experience 
and biblicgrapbioal skill, wat able, in leet than tix 
years, to oomplnto the study of half the Brazilian 
Orchids. Five fatcides appeared from 1893 to 
189S, representing more than 800 folio pages, with 
182 plates. It is only fair to mention also here 
the names of Professor PnT;£(R, of Heidelberg, 
whose system of Orchid classiUcation M. Cooniaux 
adopted, and that of M. Barbosa Bonaiauxz, 
Director of the Botanic QardeD, Bio de Janeiro, 
whose admirable illostrations and descriptions were 
largely u«ed. M. Coqmaex uivertheless did muob 
of the work himself, revising the whole, detcribing 
859 speoies, of which 54 were new, and indicating 
the generic place for 100 of them. The President, 
in conclndiog his report, au.noonced that of all the 
botanical works isaoed in Belgium, or by Belgian 
savant, during the ten years under discussion, those 
of M. CoosiACX were voted to be the most im- 
portant. The decennial prize was therefore awarded 
to U. Alfkid Coomlacx. 

SHORTIA QALACIFOLIA, a beautiful little plant, 
with flowers like those of a Soldanella, bat creamy- 
white, and of much interest to botanitti, ia in 
bloom oQ the rockery at Kew, afid also in the 
Alpine -house. 

SynthyriS RENI for mis. —This is a dwarf, 
herbaceous perennial, with stalked reniform leaves, 
and dense tpiket of pale blue flowers, like those of 
a Veronica, from which it diSers in ita alteruato 
leaves and 2—3 and not 4-lobed oorolla- 

Cape Fruit.— The Union Cattle Company send 
OB particulars relating to the cargo of the ships 
Norham CaAtit and Pimbrokt CatlU. The former 
brought bome 723 cases of Grapes, 114 osaes of 
Plunt, 19 of Pean— a'iS caset of fmit. The 
Pemhroix CaslU brought 427 caset of Grapea and 
90 of Plums — 517 cases. Tbe greater part of tbe 
Grapes were Baisin Blanc, which arrived in perfect 
condition and fonnd a ready sale at top pricea — 
17«. 6d. to 23«. per box of 20 lb. being the rule. 
White and Bed Boon nepoots also eame, bat did not 
carry so well as the Baitin Blanc, and obtained bat 
lOi. to 12*. per box on an average. It may be 
noted that this latter variety icaroely ever arrive* 
in at good a condition as do the othert. Plums 
were in good conditiini, but the demand being 
tmall, the price achieved was only 8s. to 9». per 
box of thirty. Pear* were a private oontigoment, 
and were in excellent oonditiou- 

ClNER ARIAS.— The bushy Cinerarias of the 
Cntenta section raised at Kew are particularly 
beautiful jatt now. They may be seen in No. 4 
house particularly. The ordinary floristt' Cine- 
rarias are hardly to be mentioned ia the same 

Ranunculus cortusjfolius— This uiland 
handsome tpeoiet, to which we have referred on 
fanner oacations, it a very striking object in No. 4 
house, with its bold foliage and large ipreading 
ptnided cyme of yellow floweri. 

The Fruit of South Australia.- An old 
oorrsspondeut who has for some years been into- 
restod in the fruits of our Australian colonies, a 



few moDtbt since made ^tplieation for informaAioB 
to the Minister of Education and Agriculture at 
Adelaide, and that gentleman hat kindly taken aa 
interett in the matter, and forwarded, under dato 
March 5, a communication from which tbe following 

Tht rijK. —The sUtisUos issued last year gave 
the Vine area as 19,159 acres ; very possibly this 
has besn increased during the past season by 
some 300 or 400 acre*. Tbe season waa not 
(avonrable to newly-planted areas. The yield 
for 1808 is the only one officiaUy given, and 
it it reckoned at 1.203.908 gallons. Tbe yield 
for last year was probably slightly below tbia 
figure ; whilst the vintage at pretent in hand will 
probably be lower itilL The dryness of the 
wintor, followed by a dry spring and summer 
militated against a heavy yield, but the principal 
factor affecting the yield was the lato froat ia 
October, felt in almost every vineyard. Growth 
was satisfactory in the well cultivated vineyards, 
and poor in those badly onltivatod, and in dry 
localities. 

Olher F^il. — Tbe yield ot fniit tbia 
season (1899 - 1900) was extremely variable ; 
a tuooestion of dry seasons, followed by a 
seriea of eevsre frosts in some parts, are 
no doubt acoooatoble for the diminished yield. 
Strawberries and Cherriea, which are grown in the 
more favoured elevated districts, have been abun- 
dant- These sre coniumed locally, or exported to 
Broken Hill, N.S.W., and West Australia. The 
supply of Apricots, Plums, and Peaches, were not 
snfEcienC for the local domestic supply, and the 
preserving workt ; the Uttor are gradually ex- 
tonding their operations, and are sucoearfully 
entering into competition with the Amencao 
products in the adjoining Coloniea. Peara on tho 
whole are scarce, and the local demand will scarcely 
be met. Gooseberries, Baspberriea, black and reA 
Curranta, have been very scarce ; the crop ot Apple* 
is moderate. Codlio-moth it reported to be some- 
what less dettruclivethan in former years, probably 
owing to the restrictive measures used by the 
orchardists under Government regolations- Last 
season about 12,000 esses (bushels) ot Applet wore 
exported to Europe, and several hnndredt to Sontb 
Africa and the East ladies. This season a some- 
what similar quantity will be shipped, but many 
thousands of additional eases would be exported if 
tho shipping space were available. The export of 
Apples is a growiog industry in this Colony, and 
growers are eagerly looking forward u) other than 
the mail steamship lines taking up the carriage of 
Apples in cold storage. 

Narcissus Kino Alfred.— We are indebted 
to Hr. KEfSALL tor sending nt tpecimeni ol thia 
Karcitsns- a very bold form of the Ajax section, 
remarkable for ita very reflexedlobed corona. It ia 
one of the hsodsomestot ilt claas, and received a 
First-class Certiticate last year. 



THE "WEATHER IN "WEST HERTS. 

A WEEK ofwBrm,bright,aDdwindyweather. On 
tbe 14tb the temperature in shade rose to 62". whiob 
it the highest pout at yet reached thit year. Oa 
the coldest night, the exposed thermometer showed 
4° of frost. At 2 feet deep, the ground is now of 
about seasonable warmth ; but at 1 foot deep, the 
temperature is still rather low. Vety little rain 
has fallen for nearly a fortnight, simply oocaaional 
light showers. Tbe sun sbnae on an average for 
rather more than six houie a day, or for about aa 
hour a day in excess of ilt mean daily duration for 
the time of year. Tho winds have come princi- 
pally from come westerly point of the compatt, 
and have been at times exceptionally high ; for 
instance, between 4 a.m. and 4 p.s. on the 1.^ 
the average velocity amounted to 22 milet an hour ; 
and iD the middle of the day the gusto were often 
equal in strength to those in a fresh gale— direction 
W.N.W. The Wood Anemone was first in flower 
on the ]3lb, vhich is eleven days later that ita 
aversge date in the same wood for the previous 
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«i^ yeu*, *nd UMt than in my of [bene ycBra. 
TIm twallow fint viiiud the Wkteroreu bedi *t 
Berkhunited □□ the 12th, or live dajia later thu 
the mean <Ute of its arrival in the previon* ten 
yewt. E. M., Btrkhamtid, April 17- 



onlj' h Asgir utt«rlf unlike my seedling, bnt that 
circumitancea make it impoMible that it ahoiild 
havebeenananMBtoroI it. W. E. Sndic<rit, CanUm, 
Mom., U.8.A. 



LATE-FLOWEEING ROSES. 

OwiNQ to the warmth of tbs weather during the 
aatniOD of 189ti, I vas able to «et up the aooom- 
(wnying group of Boie blooma at the exhibition of 
onr looal Cbiyianthemum Society, which wat beld 
€■ NoTember 9. The Bosea depicted in the illna- 
taktion (Bg. 81) were principally Teas and hybrid 
Teat. Ai in no previon* year I bad been able 
to gather aooh fine ^nd clear blooma ao late in the 
Miaon, I decided to have a photograph taken ot the 
-di^lay, ao that I night hare a permanent repre- 
■antatioD of thia, ao far aa my own garden ia oon- 
-oened, reoord eibibit. B. M., B fkha.m'iUd. 



La w Not es. 

A LONG FIEM. 
WiLLIAV Hkkby Pickeroill, age 45, a clerk, 
and Alfred Johnion, aged 44, tea-planter, were 
indicted at the Middleaec Saaaiona, before Mr, 
Montague Sharps, for obtaining variona mma of 
money by meana of faUe pretenwa. Mr. Slade 
Butler atated that Jobnaon waa in the habit ot 
buying antMriea, paying a depoait by a worthleaa 
cheque, npoD the atrength of which he borrowed a 
few ponnda in caah from the seller. He advertiaed 
for a partner with eapttal, hut never oompleted the 
purohaae. Through Fickeragill he bought various 



Home C orresp owdemce. 

THE ROYAL HORTJCULTURAL BOOIETY.— The 
■uggeation made by yonr oorreapoadent "V.M.U.," 
p. 222, that the Society ahould eatabliah a Collego 
of Horticulture, ia one that deaervea earefol cea. 
aideration. Tboae who are aoquainted with tha 
magnifloent work which ia beiog done in the horti- 
enltnral departments of certain of the American 
nnivenitiea, in the onmerona Government experi- 
ment stations of the United States and Canada, 
and in the various technical ocllegea on the conti- 
nent, cannot but feel humiliated by the almoat 
entire abaenoeof limilar inatitutioni in thiaooontry. 
That an adequately equipped and efficiently ataffad 
oolle^ under the anapioe* and control of the Ro^ 

_. j^faw _. 

between the ooUege and 

the variona conunltteea of anoh^a aociety aa tha 
" Royal," wotUd be an immenae advantaie. Tho 
Utter might be regarded aa atanding in abont tha 
same relation to the pennanent oollege itaS aa that 
of the consnltiiig pnyaiaianB and lurgeons irf the 
gT«at hoapitala to Uie reaident atai^ and poi^t bo 
ooaaolted about mattar* requiring the aid of the 
■paoialiat It ahonld be borne in mind that auch an 
eatabUsltment wonld involve oonaideraUe initial 
outlay, and a anbataatial yearly expenditure ; tot- 
aa is well known, practical aoiuioe teaching juid 



Hor&idtural Society, wonld be owable of doing 
work of the very greateat value, law will deny. 



tory of, for example, the Royal Agricultural 
College St Cirenoeeter, and the Hortiooltnral 
College at Swanley, will remember the fin a nni al 
difticaltie* that had to be met at the outaat Tie 
Council of the Royal HorticnUural Society wonld, 
of conrae, before taking any delinite atepa in tha 
matter, aaoertain preeiaaty what peenniar; aaaiit- 
•ooe they oonld reckon upon receiving from •ooroo* 
other than the aooiety'a ordinary revenue. But it 
ia noi likely tlwt a reaUy efficient oalleae, worthy 
of the traditiona of the aociety, would fail to <ditain 
•nbatantial granta from the oonnty oonnoila and 
other bodiealiaving fnnda at their diapcaal for the 
enoouiBgement of technical education. C. W. 
Btrbcrt Ortavu, Ltetorer on HortituUvrt to lAe 
Comt\/ Council o/ Salop. 

THE HORTICULTURAL HALL OF THE FUTURE. 
— 1 a.ta asiuming thia will come in course of time, 
for ita neceaaity ia oniveraally rec<^aiMd. I can 
auggeat no better aile for it than the gardeiuof 
the Royal Botanic Society in the Regent's Park, 
provided the Crown woidd be willing to granta 
tenancy oo such term* *• would practically amount 
to a freehold. The exoav*t«d aite of the once 
famona eihibitionaofthe Society ia of the character 



PlO. 81.— AN AMTHTIC DlSPtAT OF HOSES FROM THE OPEK OAXSEN. 
<KiUUt*d at a Cbrjusthsmam Show in NoTemtor tqr Hr. Ed. Hawlsy , Hoootaijr Beeretatr of tha SsUoaal Dose ecciety ) 



Foreign Correspondence. 



A NEW DAHLIA. 
Ik printing my note upon p. S5, vol. ixvii,, yon 
added a figure of D. exoelaa, luggeatiBg that the one 
of which I wrote was, perhapa, superficially, like 
that ; and your correapondent, Mr. Gebhard, on 
p. 176, auggeata that it is the aame aa Heinemann'a 
"Aegir," or, at any rate, like it and descended 
tnat it. He kindly givea so full a deacription of 
that variety that I am able to say that mine does 
not resemble it at all. Mine ia not id the Idaat 
like a double Pyrethmm, or like D. eicelsa. 
There are no " tube* enclosing the anthers, that is, 
no conapicnouB one ; " the centre ia filled, not with 
tubes, but with very narrow and perfectly flat 
petala, a little broadened towards the tip. Your 
readers may be aure that my plant, whatever its 
mefita or demerita, ia unlike anything heretofore 
dsecribed. We care little for the origin, it ia true, 
•f raoe* of Aowera, bnt I am able to state that not 



goods from tradesmen, and paid for them by means 
ot worthleaa cheques ; and got change from trades- 
men, who parted with their goods and caah, in 
exchange for worthleaa piecea of paper. Aooordiog 
to the varioua iiot«-headlnga produced by Detee- 
tive-aergeant Fowler, Johnson under varioua names 
was doing a big bnsineas at Saraoen Houae, Snow 
Hill , Rio Janeiro, Covent Garden, and elsewhere. 
At the Uity address, "Windsor k Co." had one 
room, and had disappeared since the arreat of the 
priaonera. There were a number of tbeae worth- 
leaa cheqnea atill about. 

The defence waa, that Johnaon's correct name 
was William Joseph Kemp. He was a Felbw of 
the Royal Horticultural Society [I], and wa* doing a 
legitimate business with Piokersgill aa his clerk. 
His brother wa* Orcbid-hnnting in South Amerioa, 
and he expect«d mwiey from him to meet the 
chsqnea he had given. 

Tbo priaoveis wot* found guilty, and a pravioua 
conviction waa proved against Piokengill The 
prisoDet* were rach sentenced to three years' penij 



of piaota and birds. Add the present range of 
hoosea and ofiicea, and we get ao admirable and 
commodious space, aoppociDg it were posaible ti> 
obtain this site, it would mean the amal gam ation 
ot the Boyal Botanic and the Royal Horticoltnral 
Societies. Is thia an impoaaibili^ ? Then the 
botanical gardena in tiie Regent'* Park ooenpv a 
mnoh more central London poaition than they 
did a quarter of a oentuiy ago, by reaaon of the 
remarkable development of London on the north 
aide. Then it, the garden, is on the whole 
reached without difKcuIty, and it ia iu one of th« 
pleaaanteatpartaof London, with a magnificent park 
on tha north and norlb-weat aides; and there ara 
examples of highclaaa gardening in a Loudon park 
close by. Suppoaing that it were poaeible to erect 
a Hall in the Regent's Park, ample facilitie* for 
reaching it from all part* of London would loon be 
forthcoming. The great obstacle in the way of 
obtaini;ig aaiteelaewhere i* thecost. Itraquireaa 
big fortone to secure a freehold in any centnl part 
of London ; and could the proposition be enter- 
tained by the two aocielies, and their oooperation 
aaanred, aome aaaiatanc^ might perohanoe ha 
obtained from the Govenunent of the day. To 
some, my auggeationa may appear aa the detaila of 
a wild dream ; but they are put forward aa a con- 
tribution to a disooasion which ha* centred round 
a horticultural want, and which become* mora 
pmsiog day by day. I am writing in entire 
Ignorance of the terin* of the present tennre upon 
which the gardens are held by the Royal Botanio 
Society from the Crown. B. Ikan. 
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FeUows o! the Royal Hortioultural Society for the 
impartial and earnest manner in which it has doalt 
with the great a uestions now nnder consideration. It 
is very desirable that the matter to be brought 
forward on April 25 should not be ditposed'of 
hnniedly, for the fntnre prospects of the Society 
will be affected for many years by whatever 
decision is arrived at. There appears to be a 
genera] opinion in the midland ana northern conn- 
ties that the primary considerations are as follows : 
— 1st, The most important work of the Society is 
that performed by the conamittees. 2nd, The pre- 
sent accommodatioD for the coounittee meetm^ 
and the attendant exhibitions of novelties is 
depbrably inadequate. 3rd, That the primary 
object d the Society should be to develop its most 
important work. 4tb, That any new garden 
should be so selected that it may be accessible to, 
and o! real service to, the largest possible number 
of Fellows; also, that any expense incurred in 
such a scheme should not be of a nature to inter- 
fere with the essential work of the Society. If these 
matters could be discussed by the Fellows on Tues- 
day, the day before the general meeting, some 
course of action might be resolved upon. A 
Northern Felhw, 



The prDposal to establish new experi- 
mental gardens at Limpsfield in Surrey, in plaoe 
of those at Chiswick, demands much considera- 
tion by the Fellows before it is finally accepted. 
Complaints are often made by Northern horti- 
culturista beoiuse the Society is so inaccessible 
to the majority of them ; there is much truth in 
these complaints, and when the Society removes 
from Chiswick a favourable opportunity will arise 
for bringing the Northern and Midlaad Counties 
into doeer connection with it. Why cannot a site 
be obtained about the same distance this side of 
London instead of going into Surrey ? The district 
around Sandy, Bigueswade, SL Neots, Bedford, kc 
contains lome of the finest land for ve^|etable and 
fruit culture in England, and is not so inaoceasible 
as this Surrey site. I know the neighbourhood of 
the latter place, having lived cloee by about twenty 
years since, and have no objection to nree as 
regards unsuitability of soil or situation so far as 
vegetation is concerned, but it seems a great injustice 
to the Northern, Midland and Western counties 
and Scotland, as it is going much farther away 
from tiiem, and will thus increase the feeling of 
unfairness which is often urged against the Society. 
The wretched railway accommodation south of 
London is well known, and needs ap oomment. A 
national Society like the R.H.S. ou|^ to be, 
should endeavour to render itself equally accessible 
to all parts of the nation as much as possible. In 
a new garden, if the Society increases in prosperity, 
we may hope for greater usefulness, ana more 
interesting work than has been possible at Chiswick 
lately, and with this will come increased interest 
in the work from all parts of the kiagdom ; the 
demand for scientific aid to horticulture is sure to 
increase by leaps and bounds as years pass on. 
Whatever place is decided upon, I trust the good 
work now being donewUl continue and increase The 
last number of the JoumcU (vol. 24) just received, 
is alone a very strong daim to an united and 
enthusiastic support from the whole body of 
horticulturists in this country. W, H. Divers, 
Belvoir Castle Gardens^ Cfranthatn, 

SHOULD CHISWICK BE ABANDONED ?— Take 
one example : the conversion of the huge conser- 
vatory into the magnificent vinery at Chiswick. 
It is one of the most impressive and potent 
schools of horticulturo ever founded in any countiy, 
and from which probably more experts m Qrape- 
growing have graauated or been assisted, than from 
all other schools of horticulture combined. It 
raised our ideas of Vine-growing to a higher level, 
and whilst exdtio^ our admiration by its size, 
commanded our imitation by its success. Similar 
views might be expressed as to the hardy fruit and 
other trees in the old grounds, the Fears and other 
fruit trees at Chiswick. It is almost oertain that 
unless a new Chiswick can be formed within 
easy reach of the old one, the Society would 
loeeagood many members through changing its 
ptfdens ; and if very near, the site would be 
subject to the objections and drawbacks climatal 
and otherwise, as the old gardens. The chief of 
these— and it has been uiged with great tenacity — 
is that the soil of the old Chiswick gardens is 
exhausted. This is a serious reflection on the 
number of distinguished men who have managed 



these gardens from the days cf Mr. Robert 
Thomson to the r^me of Mr. Wright, the 
manager and successor to Mr. Barron. It can 
hardly be believed that any of these eminent 

Sirdeners who have had the management of 
hiswick would ur^ this plea of soil exhaustion ; 
the state of all fruit, flower, and kitchen-gardens 
under liberal culture being sll the otlier way. I 
must say that I have jailed to find traoes or 
symptoms of exhaustion, but rather signs of 
excess ; and, as a matter of fact, the latter 
is far more likely to occur in old gardens 
than the former. Take, for example, the gardens 
at Sion House, not so far from Chiswick, and 
hardly so favourably circumstanoed as the latter. 
No ; the first business of such able cultivators as 
Mr. Wythes is not only to maintain but to augment 
the productive power of the soil considerably in 
advance of all possible demands made upon it. 
And no argument has been advanced to show that 
the able series of horticulturists who have managed 
Chiswick since its foundation have allowed the 
soil of those gardens to become so exhausted as to 
be incapable of fairly testing seeds, plants, or 
crops. Such charges are easily made, and difficult 
of disproof. But then the climate is so foul, so 
crowded with smuts and Uacks, and freighted 
with fogs, that best crops and trial -seeds are 
begrimed beyond the possibility of heslthy growth, 
and easy and clear vegetation. But pause a 
moment ! Is the climate of Chiswick worse than 
that of Svon or the Boyal Gardens at Kew? 
Before taiung the irrevocable step of running 
away from Chiswick and the environment of 
London into the rural districts, it will be well to 
make doubly sure of two classes of facts re-stated 
in your Isader. The first is, the prospective 
deterioration of the air near London ; the 
second, that it cannot be improved by anything 
we can do. It ma^ seem presumptive for a pro- 
vincial to dispute either point. Barring the black 
or yellow fogs that rise from the Thames, Chiswick 
air is far purer than that of many other districts, 
and the Royal Horticultnrel Society might incur 
an enormous expense and an irrevooabb loss of 
prestige by going further and faring worse. 
By stopping the smoke nuisanoe, the air might 
be so greatly purified that any pollution kft 
could be easily dealt with and neutralised by 
heavily spraying overhead from the water mains. 
The ^t of thus being enabled, through the sup- 
pression of nuisances and the copious use of cold- 
water, to continue to grow frnits, flowers, and 
yi^getables to perfection so near London, or even in 
the great viif, wmM prove a more powerful 
stimuins to horaeulture toaa any number of experi- 
mental gardens far away in rural wildernesses in 
the country. The Royal Horticultural Sodety had 
better think once, twice, thrioe, or many times, 
before rushing its fine gardens away into the 
country ; and oesides, as you have already hinted, 
the atmoqihere may be screened dean through 
glass and other barriers for very special tests 
and experiments. But I wish to confine my 
remarks here and now to the two points — 
whether the soil in the Chiswick Gardens, and 
the atmosphere, have become too poor or pol- 
luted for horticultural purposes? and my r^y 
to both queries is an empnatic " Not proven. 
No one can put the third objection to leaving the 
old home more fordbly than you have done in your 
Leader, p. 136. It is threefold extra expense, 
greater distance from London, fewer visitora than 
at Chiswick. The fourth reason for abuidoning 
Chiswick is to obtain fresher and more reliable 
trial grounds elsewhere. A prior question might 
first DO asked, viz., whether it is worth the while 
of the Royal Horticultural Society to continue its 
trials of seeds, P||*iits, flowers, and crops on its 
present lines? With the enormous development 
and improvement of these testings and trials 
through the trade, those of the society have lost 
much of their old value and signifioanoe. Almost 
every tradesman has organised lus own special 
demonstrations as tests cS parity and quality on a 
scale that no society can hope to compete success- 
fully with. Having various societies, commercial 
companies, colleges, county councils, and most of 
our leading seedsmen demonstrating in dl directions 
the purity and excellence of seeds and produce, it 
might be worth while to paase and enquire whether 
expwiments with artificial manures and the effect 
of the latter on the size, quality, flavour, and colour 
of produce might not be more useful than the test- 
ings and certificating of seeds and produce. The 
other points in the programme for the new Chis- 



wick. such as a larger, better home for the meetmg^ 
of the society, the esUblishment of a horticultural 
college through the aid of certain county councils, 
could be better, easier secured in the present home 
of the Society, than anywhere else further rwJWJJJ" 
from London or its immediate environments. The 
Lindley Library and the bdongpings of the 
Society would also be more useful in town than 
anywhere else. To have horticultural buildiii» 
for shows, meetings, Ac., in London, and to hold 
gardens in the country for trials and proofs^ of 
seeds, &c , might weaken rether than strengthen 
the Royd Horticulturd Society. In any atten^pt 
that may be made to establish any co-operation 
with oounty councils, the Sodety will need to 
guard jealoudv its freedom and independenoe. Im 
all the efforts for the education of garaeners, che^^ 
ness should be combined with efficiency. The cost 
even at the old Chiswick has proved an insuperable 
birrier to the entrance of not a few of the most 
promising students. To combine to the utmost Uie 
sound practice with the most useful science in 
horticulture, the most promising materid for 
students should be drawn from the sons of 
successful gardeners. However, there are very 
few of these who can stand up long agdnst a tax of 
some £70 or more a year at Chiswick old or new, 
Swanley, or any otiier collie, for their son's 
education. For yeare I have advocated that the 
Royd Hortioultural Society might have done 
more than it has yet done for the education and 
elevation of gardeners. In bringing itself more 
into line with the genius and work of the new 
century, it might reoondder the matter of 
giving doles ofplants to its members, and selling 
them fruit at reduced rates — a policy that 
must cause not a little work and worry to the 
Sodety — and devote the money thus saved, and 
from expenses on trial-grounds now largdy super- 
seded, to the establishment of bursaries for free 
education for promising boys or girls in thdr gar- 
dens at Chiswick or elsewhere. The Royd Horti- 
culturd Society also reaped some of the highest 
honoun through its collecton, and such men as 
David Douglas and Robert Fortune enriched our 
countiy as wdl as covered the Society with ^lory. 
Instead ef expending its capitd and its energies on 
new gardens — whose mission of greatest usc^ulnesa 
may be wdl nigh exhausted— perhaps the Society 
might cdebrate its centenary with equd honour 
and more profit through despatching one or more 
collectors to some of the newer and less explored 
regions of the globe. From the North. 

MI8LETO ON A PEACH TREE.— It may perhaps 
be interesting to put on record an instance of 
Mideto growing on a Peach-tree. This I have 
recently seen in Captain Parlby's garden, Manadon, 
Devonshire. The tree is growing against a wall in 
the usud manner, and the gaiaener informs me 
that the seeds were not intentionally put on the 
tree, but were probably depodted there by a^ 
bird. I think that this host for Mideto is rare, aa 
I have not before observed it. Has any reader 
seen ai similar case ? W, Ooldring, Kew. 

HEPATICA ANQUL08A, ETC.— In reference to the 
inquiry respecting the soil that seedlings of the 
above are growing in, as remarked in the UiMrdefura 
Chronicle^ it is only ordinary soil on the border of 
my cultivated land. They are growing with Cowslips,. 
Primroses, Pdyanthus, and many other herbaoeou» 
perennid plants. The flowers are not so large 
as those of H. angulosa, and they are the same 
in my garden, wherelt has been for hundreds of yean. 
I suppose they sow themselves and are mostly left 
to remain, many in the paths ; but being old, I do 
not attend to tiiem as in daya gene by. /. C, 
DideoL 

WEST AFRICAN KARROO PLANTS.— I was much 
interested wiUi die two illustrations of succulent 
plants in your number of April 7, namely, Deca- 
balone and Mesembryanthemum trnncatellum, 
but you gave no description of the last-named 
plant. [It was referred to in a previous artide on 
the *' Flora of Namaqualand." Ed.] You are mis- 
taken when you say Mesembryanthemum tmnoa- 
tdlum is among the plants at Kew. I do not 
think the plant figured is Mesembryanthemum 
trunoatellnm, which is a much laiger plant, and has 
yellow flowers (you do not state the colour of the 
Hower of the plant figured), which none of this 
group at Kew have. The colour of the flowere of 
those of this section at Kew are white, red, and 
pink, none yellow. You say the resemblanoe 
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betmMii [the pltnt* and the •tooM among whioh 
they grow may be praMctJ**. I heve found miay 
■MoiaB of thii lection growing in the worn 
ehanoeli of uphe«ved lEate, wbuoh rather bad the 
effect of nuking them contpicaona thmn of pra- 
teotins them. MeMmbi^kothemam Bolntii u & 
very dirtinot plant, and do«a not bolong to nor 
reaembla any of the planti of the aboTe eeotion 
(■nbacrala, Haw.), hot tohii •eoUon(8«mel«ntia). 
TkM. Cooper, Reigak. 

CINERARIA 8TELLATA (BliTTON'B STAR). — 
Thote who have to meet a great demand for Aowen 
at thii tims of the year will do wall to onltivate 
thie Ciaeraria. For larga oooMrTatoriaa it ii veiy 
oaetul, as plant* from leed oao be grawn in 6-iaoB 
pota, and Iwing from 2 to fi feet la height, with 
Mada of bloon at muoh aa 3 feet acroM, they are 
moat effeative. The colonia are moitly aelf), pare 
white, (ky-blae, and crimaon, being very con- 
■picnoiu. The flower* are exoslleDtlor cutting, 
and lait quite fonrtoen dayi in water. Spraya for 
filling large glaMea may bi oat with long iteina. 
ATTkOgiad witli Ferai or other Buitable foliage, this 
plant la very ofaatming. whether need for table or 
nonie deooration. L. O. Read, Maperlon Oardrni, 
WineaaUon. [A qnantity of lovely bloama, whii^ 
arrived with the above letter, fully bears ont the 
deecriptioD of them byonr correapondent. Viiitora 



APPue NEWTON WONDER. -- 
variety will prove to b« one of our very beat late 
-^PP^i *■ it not only keep* freab and aonnd wiUi 
me onder ordioaiy can until the middle of April, 
it alao retains it* flavour better than many of the 
late varieties. Mr. Camm, p, 235, mention* it as 
liable to *pot when grown in hi* kitchen garden ; 
bat not BO if grown on poor aoil. Mine were 
ntharad from a yonog tree on the Bngltak Pan- 
diae 8tmk growins in the kitchen garden, and 
were ***l*ted with liquid- mannre donng the hot, 
diy weather. There la not a ti«M>e of spot about 
them, allhongh Warner'* King and other varietie* 
grown by it* aide, and under the aame eonditiona, 
were badly *pott«d. Th« variety ia a vigoroo* 
grower on the Faradue, bat it bean freely, and I 
oongratnlate the raiier, Mr. W. Taylor, King's 
Newton, I^arbjr, on the exoallent variety ha has 



TOMATO CULTIVATION. _Hacb haa been said 
and written in yonr valnaUe paoor reamcting the 
onltivaboa of the ToaaBo, and I notlMosp. ISI, 



Hr. J. Lowrie state* that the Tomat« is faatidioua 
in the matter oT nutriment ; but my fourteen year* 
of eiperienc] in growing Tomatos tells me that if 
the plant ba properly ttiaaagsd, it will thrive in 
almost aqy kind of soil that ii not destitute of 
plant food, and that it will thrive when aiTjrded 
almoat any lorl of maaure, SeoDndly, he stated 
tliat he would refrain from naing manure of any 
kind rather than apply foul and o£naive1y-Bmelliig 
mannre. I may state the tinest faoote of Tomatos 
that I ever saw wa* grown with rank mannre 
brought itraight from alablee and farmyard, and 
pat on the bedt 6 inches deep, then well trodden, 
and finally a layer of turf cut from the heading of a 
limestoae qaarry was put over all and hrmly 
trodden, after water had been oopionaly affardecL 
Th* plant* that were *et out were strong one*, 
and there was no trouble with settins, no Hy, 
fausoid, nor any disease whatever. After fonr 
good trnaae* of fruit were let, liquid-manure from 
the ;tank* in the farmyard waa afforded twice a 
weak. A* K>on as the fint began to oolonr, 1 
raked the snriaoe of the beds, and give the plant* a 
dre*)iug of leaC-moald and Mushroom-bed manure, 
which aaved much labour in applying water, also 
WAS a prevention of "*pot" and other fuagoo* 
mtUdies ; aad I am euro that a* good Tomato* 
may be grown with farmyard mauare, turf, and a 
■mall quantity of lime, aa can be grown with any 
artificial manure. We must also give more air t« 
the plants, and lea* water at the roots. F, B. 
Pindiin, ScovitUm Halt Qardent, Havtrfordicut, 
Ptmbrokx>hire. 



the Qardenrri' Chroniclt that this Begonia u n 
fertile. It may therefore be of interest if 1 state 
that there are here thr«e ieed reneli, on* on one 

tut and two on another, that promise to produce 
bile aeeda. Unfortunately the bloasoma were 
not noUoed until it wa* too late to fertilise them 
Willi pollen from another variety. Ihot. CoonAtr. 
[Seed veaaela are not uooommon. If you shoidd 
•necoed in raising seedling*, please oommaoicat« 
thefkm. Ed] 

PARSNIP "TENDER-AND-TRUE."— Therehaabeen 
some diaonsaioit relating to the above Parsnip, owing 
to a dish I exhibited at a late meeting of the Royd 
Hortieultoral Sooiety, and I notioe your corre- 
•pondent. " J. 0. W." (p. 325), speaka very highly 
u it. In a footnote the editor aska, '' Ha* he 
grown the 'True Student' of Messrs. Sutton k 
Sons !" I may mention that 1 have grown the two 
varietiea aide by side for the paat two aeaaona, the 
seed being rapplied by Mea*n. Sattoo, and there 
is DO qaeatioii a* to their being pBrf*ally diitinct, 
both in foliage and the root. When lifting the 
retnain* of our crop last mooLh, I was muoh 
atcnck by the very snperior root* of Tender-and- 
Tnie over that of the Stndent, and it was this that ' 
induced me to send up the reols of Tender-and- 
Trne to the Drill HaU ; bat T regret that I did not 
•end the Student tor comparison. The latter with 
ns hs* not nearly such a hollow crown a* Uiat of 
Tender-and-Trae, and the root* are mnoh more 
eoarae, and not nearly of such jdeaatog appearanoa. 
I regard this variety aa the Unest that haa jet 



EDIBLE PEAS. — Possibly some enthusiastic 
admirer of that mora proaaio and usefal section of 
the Pea family^thoee that are ediU* — will be dis- 
posed to promote a conference in relation to them. 
Well, if conferepuea should b« held, and if they 
mark horticultural advaooei, then one devoted to 
edible Pea* may be aa uselnlly instituted as for any 
other lubjeot. But from a deoorAtiva aapeei — and 
anythiog termed deoorativa 6ad* atOBO* boat* of 
emotional admirer* — edible Pea* have no valae. 
Even the bast-^wn of row*, when in full bloom, 
have, in the eatimation of the Ksthetio onit, no more 
of beauty than has a row of Potatos. There i* no 
getting up of (team in relation to the fioral feature of 
these nseiul sacden Peaa. They are nowhere with 
the Sweet and variously -oolonred Peas, for tho«e are 
indeed beaatiful. Yet they leave behind nothing 
that is edtbly oseful ; whereas the other Peas do 
prodaee mnch that is aot only edible, but is of 
delioion* quality. Balancing obaraotaristics, if the 
Sweet Pea is lovely when in bloom, the edible Pea 
i* useful and profitable food, ao that at leaat the 
latter is as important as the former, if it be not 
more io- However, whilst I do not quarrel with 
those who think the Sweet Pea worthy ol a coa- 
ferenoe, I do think if oonferences have in them any 
elements of practical value, that the podding Pea 
is mora worthy of anoh honour and notice. But, 
after all, what of benefit for the garden Pea oao a 
confereoo* aooom|di*h ? Hardlv can the Pra be 
mora widely grown than it ia ; hardly can it help 
to prodoM better varietiM, whether in relation to 
earline**, quality, or cropping eioelience ; jet 
there i* no teUing, all the aame, what may result, 
and a« the nnexpeetad so often happena, who oan 
tell but that something ahowing yet greater 



perfection miy b) pralocsd 
0Dntiir*aiM miy help to olaaaify « 
olaasiHcition has any value. We put Pea* now 
into dwarf, medium, and tall aeetious, and into 
round, wbitea, and blues, and into wrinkled 
marrowj ; some of which may be termed white, 
and aoms blue, but the majority seem to baintei- 
mediato. We cla*i them aa early, mid-seaaon, and 
late, the disti actions being very infinitesimal. 
Possibly a conferanoe could show that no loager 
need the old hard white round* and blue* b« 
sown ia gardens or fields ; they have beeu practi- 
cally abolished from many gardens already, but 
will be hard to dispense with yet in field*. 
We htve, however, numerous fairly hardy 
wrinkled marrow* that are very precocious, and 
if these are shown to be a* early, hardy, and proSt- 
able to grow for firat picking* in field*, and also 
prodnoe finer pcds witn Peas of greater table ax- 
oellenoe, mnoh will have been gained ; and the 
old hard roundi might then be diapenaed with 
abaolutely. Heform a* to nomenclature it would 
b} useleu to undBrtake. There are myriads of 
Pesa io aultivalim, and Ihey are unfortunately 
being constantly added to, tbe distinctions between 
them faw can see, tbe diverse names being the 
chief diffdrenos. It would be folly to attempt to 

seedsman who would accept any coaference rnlinga. 
But a great trial conducted <>ii good holding soil 
under the beat cultural condition*, and with ihin 
sowing, might render service in enabling the 
promoter* to determine which are tbe best twenty 
varieties of divene heights and aeaaoni, and then 
by making such list public, the milliou might 
know out of the great numbera offered to them 
which ware really good and which indifferent. 
Bat oonfereoces of this nature shoald originate 
with the Royal Horticultural Ssciety, and not 
with scratch committee*. A. D, 



A TOOL FOE TRANSPLANTING 
BUD8. 

Till uiefnl tool shown in fig. B2 «a* reoenlly 
illostrated io tbe Sdmlijic Amtrican, and wm 
invented by Duncan Oalbreath, of New Orlean*, IX 
The use of luoh a tool would appear to render tbe 
operation of removing bnda for inaertion upon 
other plants so simple, that we reproduce the 
following description of it whioh appeared in tbe 
journal named above : — 

"The tool consists of two pivoted levers or 
handles, each having a oross.head upon one end- 
To each oroas-head a pair of blades is screwed, 
formed with ooncave cutting- edges, ao that when 
the handle* are brought togother, only the top aod 
bottom portion* will touch. The space between 
the blades ia open, «o that the bud cannot be in- 
jared. The pairs of blades, conilitoting jaw* in 
affect, are held in adjusted position by a link which 
is pivoted to one handle, smd which is made to 
receive a set-screw carried by the other handle. 
The jaws are fitted to the exterior of the limb, 
twig, «> btukoh, the bad being midway between 
the pain of jaw*. After the blade* have been 
oloaed firmly arotmd the branch, aad locked in 
adjnitad poeition, the tool is tamed so a« to ont > 
sleeve or ring of bark from the branch, aa shown in 
the small Sgure. The limb to irhtch tbe bod is to 
be tranaplanted haa a seetion of it* bark removed 
by a similar tool, the space thus formed corraapood- 
tng in length with the aleeve of bark carrying the 
hod to be tf«n*planted." 



Forestry. 

THE TREATMENT OF GAUE PRESERVED. 

Pamrr ton to replj, as ihortly u I e«D. Io Dr. BcWioh's 
article an thii aoblecl Id jonr limun ol April K, Dr. Boblleli'i 
nraarki are band on atatcmeDts rDDUmed In t)i* gUM 
ebaptar of inj book, but whll* pnifeulTig to dial sitb th* 
anbjact ot "Gune FiBKrytt" atatnU), ba oulji tseklcs Uw 
L of phwasnta, iiblrb li a mucb man nstiietad 
s gaaaUon tbu romleii Id thli couDtrr ban Is 
.7 boob 1 (oelode uudor ihe luad of "Osoio 

Bwrali polntor Dr. IjcbUchaeaso. la hli 
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coppice, "can only be lUAintaiaed " where "ground game/' 
otherwifte rabbits, are not permitted tf» exist, but not a 
word about dealing with tkese vermin that the keeper 
narses In every wood. This brings a« both on to common 
ground. Neither coppioe nor standards nor any other 
timber crop arc possible where rabbiU prevail. That 
every foieater knows ; siso Uiat high, leafless trees, 
with a deciduous underwood of Hazel, Oak, or Ash, are not 
the beat for pheasants, because such a wood is too thin and 
too cold, for which reason pheasants usually leave it before 
the shooting season is over. Are the leafless, naked boughs 
of Oaks and otlier hardwoods suitable perches for a warmth* 
loving bird like the pheasant, throughout the winter, and 
where, but among isolated standards over coppice could 
you provide such opportunities for the poacher? Mr. 
Tegetmeier, who is an authority on game as Dr. Schlich Is on 
forestry, in his book on Tkt I'tkeaMnt, speaking of pheasants' 
coferts, says: "that the temptation which these blids 
offer, when perched upon naked Larches and other trees at 
night, is too strong fro be resisted by many a lad or working- 
man in the viifnfty, who, but for thia particular allurement 
to evil, might go on respectably." 

Spruce-trees and Sctots Fir and the like are what the same 
authority recommends as obviating the need of night-watch- 
ing, and providing shelter for the birds. The pheasant may 
be tempted abroad in search of food, but I know for a fkct 
that, as Mr. Tegetmeier sajs, " it seldom fkils to return at 
night to its warm rooet among the Spruces, snd only with the 
advance of the spring will he quit it." On a windy night 
pheasants would be blown off Oak standaMs above coppice, 
to fall a prey to foxes and cats underneath. I wish Dr. 
Schlich would cite his authority for stating that it is generally 
recognised that the standards over ooppice is the beat covert 
for pheasants. This is the first time I have seen that asserted. 
T^e Spruce-mixed woods around Drumlanrig Castle, N.B. 
were the best pheasant-stocked woods 1 ever saw, mainly 
because they were warm in a cold district, and no artiflcial 
breeding wait resorted to in my time. 

In addition to the cold and shelterless condition of a wood 
consisting of standard over coppice, it lias other fSsults about 
it equally bad, according to the gamekeeper. Standard over 
coppice is rcaUy the keeper's idea of a game praserve, barring 
the density and height of the^.ooppice insisted on by Dr. 
Schlich, and his deciduous ntanlards— the three essentials. 
vAt p. 13 of my book I state a^jnuch as this, as follows :— 
" A gamekeeper's idea of a wood is one adapted to his own 
notions. It must consist throughout of timber trees standing 
thinly on the ground, never to come down, sufliciently ftir- 
nished with coppice or underwood for the shelter of his 
pheassnts, but not so dense ss to prevent himself or his 
beaters ftrom facing the covert comfortably on a wet morning." 

This kind of standard over coppice is much too common 
now, but the keeper's coppice consists not of Dr. Schlich's 
remunerative crop of underwood, but of a mixture including 
Rhododendrons, Hollies, and other evergreens; while the 
standards have to be of Spruce, singly or in groups, or of 
some tall evergreen tree suitable for roosting on, and valueless 
as timber. The coppice must ai4o be low. The keeper's 
objection to tall coppice is well founded. Coppice, to be 
worth anything as a crop, must be from 20 to SO feet 
high for either Hop -poles or crate -wood. Hop- 
poles have to be 20 feet high after cutting and sorting, and 
crate-wood must be very long and attenuate to be oaeftil. 
A crop of either, therefore, grown on Dr. Schlich's plan, 
would form a complete block to the gun in pheasant-shooting, 
because it cannot be shot through nor over, as the tops are 
much above the angle at which the gun has to be held. The 
-common pheasant does not tower, bnt flutters away at a low 
angle, and has usually to be covered by the gun over the top 
of the underwood. 

Another question suggested by Vr, Schlich's proposaU is— 
To what extent does h» propose to adopt the standaM and 
coppice system in extensive gsme preservea? He knows, I 
presume, Uiat on aU esUtes it is an imperative " rule 'to 

^I? ^^•If*"** *** ^^^^ ^^^x^- '^ ^«y »w not there, 
naturally they have to be hatched and put their annually 
This is one great plea for artiScial breeding. Cold woods', 
consisting of deciduous trees and underwood, they wUl 
leave on the approach of cold weather ; hence the annual 
distribution of the crops every August. Very well ; this 
would involve standard over coppice on an almost universal 
scale, to the exclusion of other crops ; and as coppice-wood 
can hardly be sold now to advantage, and the market is soon 
glutted, where are Dr. Schlich's stangulne flnanclal returns to 
come fh)m? Hitherto the hoppole market has been relied 
upon, and that is now doomed, because hop-growers are now 
substituting permanent Larch posts and strings for tho poles 
*^ J**f »« ^«y can. an<J ia * few years no poles will be 
needed. In most other directions, and especially in the north, 
coppice growing is at a discount. 

The chapter on game preservation, in the ITew FurestrVt was 
atout the last chapter written, it having been suggested to 
me that the subject must be fsccd. I consulted many gen- 
tlemen, owners of game preserves, on the suttject, and all had 
the same opinions. A quotation from one letter will suffice. 
The writer says : "I have discussed the subject often, when 
out shooting, and at dinner parties, and the oldection to 
density in any form in pheasant coverts is general. The 
cover! 8 must be warm, but open in some way, so that the 
birds can be seen." Another gentleman, acquainted with 
German forests, said to me : " It is impossible to see birds in 
German Fir woods, and you cannot shoot in a forest of fishing- 
roda"— referring to the dense young forests of Beech and 
Hornbeam, Ac., which so much resembles English coppice. 
It was experience of this kind that made me suggest rides and 



open gUdes as the only way out of a difficulty that standards 
over coppice will never solve. 

This, I think, disposes of the system proposed by Dr. Schlich 
on the pheasant account. Xo one admires Dr. Schlich 
as an able and scientific forester more than I do, but his 
article in the Hardrumf ChronicU leaves the impression that 
he is not in touch with the .'subject of game preservation as at 
present conducted in British woods. ( deal with the subject 
of pheasants In my book. In order to simplify the work of the 
keeper, in the event of the office of woodman and keeper being 
combined, and not because pheasant presenration was the 
chief obstuction to the forester. Rabbits are the problem. 
What is Dr. Schlich going to do with them f He says, very 
unjustly, that the ^forester is often as much to blame as the 
game-keeper, because he does not manage his woods in snoh a 
manner that they lend themselves to the preservation of 
game, and yet yield a revenue from timber and firewood. I 
join issue with your correspondent here, and ask him if he 
can name any general crops of timber, on any system, that 
can be raised successfully and profitably where rabbits ue 
allowed to abound y How is he going to raise ooppioe ef the 
very kindsof trees rabbits prefer, Ash, Beech, Oak, Ac. if rabbits 
abound In sufficient numbers to devour the crop as fast as it 
grows (as they have done on many estates), with his hands tied in 
regard to the rabbits, and when the keeper's ideas as to what 
the standards and coppice shall consist of, and how they 
shall be grown are enforced ? Who is to blame for the lack 
of a "revenue from timber and firewood" in that case i 
Wire-netting will probably be suggested in reply, but wire, 
netting fences of the right kind are ol\|ected to on account of 
their expense by proprietors, and objected to by keepers 
because they prevent the young pheasants f^om lollowing 
their mothers, who get on one side of the fence, leaving the 
chicks on the other. I have known the netting round a 
whole plantation removed at the keeper's anggestion 
because the mesh was too small to let the young pheasants 
through ; and a net that wiU do that is no use against rabbits 
whatever. 

In short, foresters at the present time are just in the 
same portion as tenant-farmers were before the Ground 
Game Act was passed. It was not their landlords that 
the tenants blamed so much as the gamekeepers. So 
bitter were the reUtions between the two on some estates 
that I have known the farmers openly Uireaten to put 
their foot on every pheasant and partridge nest they 
found on their land, which threat I believe was carried out 
•Such relations exist yet, for the Game Act is fhr from perfect, 
and keepers ignore it. Only a couple of weeks ago, in a case 
recoraed in a Scottish agricultural paper, a head-keeper was 
heavily fined for felling a tenant with his sUck because he was 
netting rabbits on his own farm that the keeper should have 
seen to. What, may I ask, are those German forest officers 
actually doing who are reorganising the woods on certain 
estates in regard to game? I do not hear of the coppice 
system being suggested, but that, as in the ease of Mr. 
Monro's woods at Raith, now being laid out l^ Dr. Schlich, 
or some other forest officer, regular crops of timber are to be 
grown, and " game is to take a back seat." (Tranmetions, 
Scottish A. S.) 

Dr. Schlich knows, I suppose, how much damage a few 
rabWta can do in a few nights, let alone in a whole winter. 
It is the one thing that staggers owners of woods after the 
coverts have been shot over to the end of the season, and 
every rabbit shot that coold be seen, that the damage to trees 
and young phuitaUons is stiU of the most wholesale descrip- 
tion. I do not know of one single estate where anyone Is 
allowed to interfere with the keeper except hla employer, and 
the keeper will not destroy the rabbits in his woods if he can 
help it. If Dr. Schlich ever g^es out with the gun, as I have 
sometimes done, he may know the i-eason. Bread pheasants 
as plentifully as you may, they do not afford continuous 
sport when the coverts are beaten. They run beforo the 
guns as a rule, and get up in flushes, tani»-bred birds .espe- 
cially ; hence, in a wood where there are no rabbita, the 
shots are far between, and it becomes monotonons ; 
keepers tret, and owners of the coveita, wishing their 
gaests to have good sport, become impatient Pennit 
rabbits in the woods, howe\'er, stop them out of their 
holes before shooting in the ustuil way, ^nd shots are always 
popping up between the pheasanta, which keepa the guns 
employed. This is the chief inducement to the keeper to 
keep rabbits in the woods, and the temptation to his em 
ployer to wink at his doing so. The pheasants need never be 
any great difficulty. They do not destroy the trees like 
rabbits, and the work of the woods could be arranged without 
disturbing th? birds under a proper system. It is the rabbit 
plague that is meant whenever foreaters either apeak or write 
about game. It is the rabbit depredations in our woods that 
I have dealt moHt emphatically upon in the chapter that 
suggested Dr. Schlich's article, and the point that he has 
missed, and where his help would be most welcomed. One 
thing is certain, viz., that the standards over ooppioe system, 
while neitner necessary nor even desirable for pheasants, nor 
prospectively a paying crop, will be found Just as difficult to 
carry out as any other, whenever rabbits are allowed to exist 
in even moderate numbers, and keepers' ways are adhered to. 
/. HimpBon. 



Publications RECEivED.-rhe Art and cn^/t of 

Crarden-maklng, by Thomas H. Mawson. (London : Batsford, 
94, High Hoiborn.) Quarto; numerous illustrations. We 
shall have to refsr to this on Another oocuion.— Bulletin de la 
SocUU PranfaiK d' Horticulture de Lofuirts, 1899 (66, Long 
Acre, London), opens with an admirable portrait of George 
Nicholson. — .sfj<di«» of AmfHcan GroMei, by F. Lamson 
Scribner and Elmer D. Merrill (United States Department of 
Agriculture). 



FLORISTS' Flowers. 

POLYANTHUSES. 

It is inter^ating to note tliat the committee of 
the National Aurioala Society have this year 
replaced Gdd-laoed Polyanthnaes in their Drill Hall 
schedule. The last time daases for these onoe- 
favoored florists flowers appeared in the schedule, 
the exhibits were nearly all seedlings, and a yery 
poor sample. It has not been oar lot to see 
Cheshire Favourite, Exile, William the Fourth, 
and some other famous old varieties since the 
late Mr. Samuel Barlow ceased showing them. 
Probably few growers in the north have them 
at all; or if they have, the specimens are so weak 
and poor that flowers are indifferent, and hardly 
recognisable as of the true varieties, whether 
naturally of weak constitutions, or they have been 
weakened by so many years of constant division, 
and propagation as w^ as by the somewhat cod- 
dling methods adopted in their oolture. Certainly 
the Gold-laced Polyanthus of to-day as found in the 
south is but a very feeble reproduction of those 
charming things Mr. Barlow used to bring to the 
Drill Hall from Manchester. After all it is very 
doubtful whether floriculture is for that reason 
much the poorer. Certainly in a perfect gold-laoed 
flower there is much more of beauty than is seen 
by the ordinary observer. Flowers such as really 
good ones of Exile or Cheshire Favourite, with 
their black or red ground of perfect colour, their 
finely cut lacing that ran dean round each petal 
lobe and passed right through to meet the golden 
centre of the same clear bright hue, and the 
pleasingly formed cup with its duster or nest of 
golden anthers, formed quite a modd picture 
florally, and probably in true florists' oorrectneas 
and conformation were excelled only by a good 
edged show Auricula. Some show varieties, 
doubtless due to climate, we never have been 
able to obtain with that perfect marking, and 
correct form, here in the south, that the 
Lancashire flowers obtained. This may be due to 
greater warmth at the flowering season, but it is 
far more likdy that it resulted from the effects of 
summer heat on the leafage, favouring thrips and 
spider, and checking growth, troubles from which 
the northern plants are materially free. Certainly 
we shall look with interest to see what results from 
the re-introdaced classes for three plants and one 
plant respectivdy, and we may hope to see some of 
the old favourites in good form onoe more. But I 
have always fdt it to be unfortunate that the 
National Auricula executive has not striven to do 
something to help to evolve a .fine florists' strain 
out of the fancy or border section of Polyanthuses. 
In these we have robustness, marvellous variety, 
liberal seed producti<Ai, quick reproduction of 
plants from seed, even by tens of thousands if 
needed ; and in many d^tal form, habit, and 
markings, such as would admit by careful and 
constant selection of great improvement on florists' 
lines, and in that way not only enable a perfect 
show strain to be produced, but also to greatly 
improve the existing border strains, whioh, good as 
they may be, will still admit of material develop- 
ment. It does seem as if the Auricula florist looked 
rather askance at this section of the Polyanthus. 

True, the committee furnishes a dass for a dozen 
plants in pots, and equally a dass for Primroses, 
the ordinary observer at least, if none other, being 
terribly puzzled to tell where the one ends and the 
other begins. One good the florist would do to the 
strain by the rigid process of sdection would be to 
stiffen the flower stems. That is an improvement 
badly needed. Out of a thousand plants perhaps 
twenty of them show that characteristic well, but 
far too many of the rest are neither Primroses or 
Polyanthuses, but intermediates. The great charm 
of a good Polyanthus is found in having stout erect 
flower-stems, that carry good clusters or rotmded 
heads of flowers, also on stiff stalks. Then the pips 
should be of good size, but not necessarily Im^ 
Some growers pride themselves on having huge 
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flowers literally as large as a orowii-pieoe. These 
big blooms it is invariably found, are borne on 
long and weak stems, so that the heads wear a 
demoralised aspect. The florist would not care for 
these, becanse they would lack quality. These 
pips should also be smooth-edged, flat, and perfectly 
round. If selfs, no matter whether white, yellow, 
orange, or any deep colour, that ground colour 
should be clear and the inside filled. The eye 
should be lemon or yellow, and not of a dirty 
bufl^ such as is found in so many flowers, or is 
almost obliterated because the ground runs into 
the oup ; a thrum or anther filled oentre is much 
better than is one which shows a prominent pistil 
or pin-headed style. The thrum flower always has 
naturally furnished a basin or cup centre in which 
the anthers naturally rest. The pin-flower has a 
tubular throat throughout, and no cup ; indeed it 
doeely resembles in all but colour, a sweep's-broom 
projecting from a chimney-pot. Lovers of spring 
flowers, Polyanthuses especially, may find delightful 
work in constantly raising and selecting of the very 
best, until finally they are rewarded by securing 
an idmost perfect strain. A. 2>. 



SOCIETIES. 



BOYAL HOBTIOULTITBAL. 

Scientific CkNBimittee. 

April 10.— Pretfitf; Dr. M. T. Muters (in the chair), 
Dr. MtiUer, Rev. W. Wilks, Mr. B. Im Thnro, Mr. Hadson, 
and Rat. 6. Uenslow (Hon. Sec.). 

Vint Itaxxi diMosecI.— With reference to the samples brought 
to a previous meeting from Qunnersbury, Dr. Masters 
observed, from torther examination, that they were certainly 
not attacked by red-spider, but poesibly by mites. There 
was still some doubt as to the presence of the young condition 
of Olaeosporium. 

Orange ttriped.— With reference lo the Orange brought to a 
previous meeting, Dr. Bonavia writes further in regard to 
the criticism on his theory that the stripe did not correspond 
to a single carpel, but covered halves of two :— •* If this 
be so, I think that fact would seem rather to strengthen 
my theory, for the law of phyllotaxis (alternation 
of whorls] would appear to require such a disposition. My 
view is that the peel and tlie pulp with carpels are tvfo inde- 
pendent whorls, the former coalescing to form a protective 
oovering, while the latter has its carpels separable." The 
difftcnlty in accepting this theory arises from the fkct that 
there Is no mark of separation, the spongy tissue being con- 
tinuous fh>m the ovary cells to the droumrerence, the latter 
being charged with oil glands. Secondly, if the superficial 
layer were "foliar" one would look for flbro.vascular cords 
running through it, whereas there are none. All that are 
present permeate the soft tissue. Lastly, if it were foliar it 
must represent a whorl of stamens ; but where such a whorl 
takes on a pistillate character, they form short horn-like 
processes around the base only, and not a unifbnn covering. 

ilandariive Omnget slr^d.— Mr. Hudson brought some 
firuit which always has slightly raised ridges, on a line with 
the backs of some of the csxpels, and green. They proved to 
be quite superficial, only retaining the chlorophyll grains, 
which had disappeared elsewhere. 

Acorn trith Three Embryoi^-^Ui. Seville, of Maplestead, 
Essex, on growing an acorn in water, found that it tent up 
three stems. They proved to arise from three distinct em* 
bryos wltJiin the common husk. Such polyembryonic condi- 
tions occasionally, but not very frequently, oocor. 

Douglas Fir DiHtued.^Dr. Smith reports on the specimen 
sent to him that it is attacked by Phoma pithya, but will add 
fbUer details hereafter. 

PotaU)$ DiMoted with »eab, <£t^— Dr. Smith also reports on 
samples received from Mr. Escombe, Penshurst, Tnnbridge, 
in August, 1809. Prolonged cultivation of the ttmgi showed 
several species, that it was di/fieult to detect, which was the 
primary cause of the disease. " The skin of the Potatos bore 
two distinct forms of disease. (1) scab, the cause of which is 
not yet known ; (3) dark brown bodies adhering to the skin, 
called Rhizoetonia solan i, being a myoaliam of ■ome mknown 
ftaigus. Other ftingi present appeared to be Potato dry rot 
(Fusarium solani) and the Potato mildew <Phytopthora infes- 
taus)." Dr. Smith proposes to continue the culture, and to 
add a further report hereafter. Mr. Hudson observed that 
scab frequently appears on Potatos when pig manure has 
been added to the ground. Such would appear favourable to 
the fungus which causes it. 



and Mr. W. Hancock in the neighbourhood of Mengtte and 
Ssemao in Western China. 

Dr. D. H. Scott, F.R.8., read a paper on •• gphenophyllnm 
and its Allies, an SxUnot Division of the Vascular Crypto- 
gams. The author explained that his purpose was not to 
communicate any new observations, but to give a summary 
of our present knowledge of the group and to discuss its 
affinities. He pointed out that the study of the Pateosoic 
flora not only greatly widens our conception of the three 
existing classes of Pteridophyta, but adds a fourth— that of 
the Sphenophyllales— to their number. 

The various views which have been held as to affinities of 
the SphenophyUales were then discussed in the light of the 
results recently attained. The supposed relation to Hydro- 
pteridse, though supported by some ingenious arguments, was 
rejected as baseless, and as inconsistent with the manifest 
FUicinean affinities of that family. 

The author came to the conclusion that the Sphenophyllales 
were most naturally regarded as the derivatives of a synthetio 
group, combining the characters of Lycopods and Equisetalea, 
and Indicating the common origin of those two classes. 



LINNEAN. 

APHir. 5.— Mr. C. B. Clarke, P.R.S., Vice-President, in the 
chair. 

Mr. W. B. Hbmslxy, F.R.a, F.L.a, exhibited and msde 
remarks on a selection of plants collected by Dr. A. Henry 



MANCHB8TEB BOYAL BOTANICAL 
AND MANCHESTEB OBCHID. 

Combined Show. 

April 10, 11.— The Manchester Spring Show, held on the 
above datM, brought together a very tine display of plants. 
The Town Hall, in which the show lias been held for many 
years, is not quite the best place that might be used for this 
exhibition, and possibly the Council will take steps to hold 
future shows in a more frequented portion of the city. 

There were a number of beautifbl and interesting groups of 
Orchids ; and taking the amatcura first, there can be no doubt 
that the group yar exceUence was that staged by W. Thompson, 
Esq., Stone, SUIfs (gr., Mr. Stevens). This group consisted 
chiefly of Odontoglossums. The plants, even if devoid of 
flower, would be worth admiration, but snrmoimted as they 
were by flue sprays of blossomij of all shades they created a 
fine effect. In the group were fine varieties of the various 
species now flowering, vis., O. crinpum, O. triumphans, 
O. luteo-purpureum, O. Pescatorei, O. Rossii misjns, Ac. 
While towering above these, and interspersed throughout the 
group, were about half-a-dozen noagoificcnt plants of Oncidium 
sarcodes. A few notable plants were shown for the first time 
in this country, and were the centre of great attraction. 
O. criapum '*The Earl" was the finest, being a splendid bold 
flower 3| inches scross, and of, fine shape. The markings are 
of pale choeolate-broirn, and nearly as large as a sixpence on 
each wgtaent ; this large blotch being surrounded plentifully 
with smaller markings of the same colour. The next best in 
the group wss O. crispum " Victoria Begina," quite a different 
style of thing, being not so massive, the flowers are of ordinary 
»ixe, and prettily frioged round the margins of the tepsls and 
petals, while the surfsce of the flower showed an abundance 
of bright rosy markings. 

Joseph Broome, Esq., Llandudno, senta collection of hardy 
flowers now blooming in N. Wales, Doronicums, Primulas, 
Anemones, Chelranthus, Ac. 

J. Lbemamn, Esq., Heaton Mersey (gr., Mr. EdgeX staged a 
handsome group of plants in which was a glorious example of 
Dendrobiuni x Venus, a specimen bearing upwards of 200 
brilliant blossoms. Zygopetalum Perenoudi was another 
handsome plant shown in this group, the brightness of the 
blue in the lip of this flower was very cHective. 

E. H. Sbddon, Esq., Brooklands (gr., Mr. Milne)] displayed 
a worihy group of plants. Mr. Seddon has only been a 
cultivator for two years, end should eventually take an 
important position in the North of England as an exhibitor. 
His group included some excellent plants of Dendrobium 
WardianunL There were also some choice forms of D. nubile, 
Cattleyas, kc. 

T. Baxtrr, Esq., Morecambe (gr., Mr. RobertsX stsged 
a nice group of Odontoglossums, several nice forma of 
O. Alexandre being among the grot^p, ae well ss good varieties 
of O. Andersonianum, O. Halli, Ac. 

0.0. Wbkjley, E8q.,Buiy, Lancashire (gr., Mr. Rogers), 
displayed a collection of choice blooms of Cypripediums, 
Dendrobiums, Oattleyas, ftc, and fh)m the same garden came 
a gnnd collection of Olivias. The Clivia is Mr. Wrigley's 
special tevourite, and by careful cross l3reediogihe has obtained 
one of the flneat strain of Clivia (Iinantophyllum) miniata yat 
seen. The varieties are remarkable for the i>erfect symmetry 
of their flowers, and their richness of colouring. 

The Earl of Ellesmerk, Worsley (gr., Mr. Upjohn), ex- 
hibited a pretty basket of Primula PorbesH, rosy-pink, the 
flowers borne in whorls, as in P. verticillau. This makes a 
very ^shaming small decorative plant. 

W. Duckworth, Esq., Shaw Hail, FKxton, staged a most 
beauUfbl variety of Dendrobium x Sybil, being very large 

end richly coloured. 
Q. Shorland Ball, E^q., had Odontcglossuni crispo- 

Harryana. 

E. O. Schneider, Esq., Whalley Range (gr., Mr. Hunt), 
exhibited a fine plant of DenJrobium thyrsiflorum with 
sixty-one spikes of flower ; they were not all fully developed, 
but the plant made a good effect. The trade made a very 
fine display of Orchids. Mr. J. Cyphfr, of Cheltenham, 
staged a groap which cecupied 40 feet run of tabling ; and 
the whole appeared a huge forest of Orchid blossoms. 
Mr. J. RoBsoM, Altrincham, had also a fine group of 
Orchids, in. which Dendrobiuma wcic ptoininentw Messrs. 
Charlksworth & Co., Bradford, had an excellent exliibit ; 



Oattleya Schroderic var. Prince Patrick is a pretty form, 
with pure white sepals and petals and coloured lip. There 
was a good variety of CattJeya Schrodene alba, and a 
fine Odontogloasum crispum, called Duke of Oonnaught, 
very richly marked with rich chocolate markings. Tlie 
group ftirther contained some good plants of Phaius Cooksoni, 
Oymbidium ebumeo-Lowi, and a rare little thing in Odonto- 
glossom retueum, with orange-scarlet blossoms. 

Messrs. Hugh Low A Co., Bush Hill Park, staged a small 
but very choice group of plants, a number of which were 
charming CatUeyas. Cattleya Triansei Empress of India 'is a 
beautifhl form with good shapely floweni, pure white in the 
segments with a coloured lip. Cattleya speciosissima Lowin 
has a massive flower, of pale pink colour, with a fine labellnm 
of the same colour, veined with rosy-crimson markings. 

Messrs. P. Banoer A Co.. St. Albsns. had a magnificent 
Odontoglossum crispum, "Mrs. F. Sender," one of the gems 
of the show. It is quite distinct, and has intense markings 
of reddish-brown, the spots being small, but very numerous. 
Messrs. Backhouse A Sor, Ltd., York, staged a few good 
Orchids, principally Cattleyas. 

Mr. A. J. Keeling had a nice group, the best plant in 
which was Laelia Jongheana var. Keelingiv. the finest form 
yet seen. 

Messrs. Ker A Son, Aigburth Nurseries, Liverpool, staged 
a grand lot of Amaryllis, which seem to improve yearly. A. 
few of the finest varietleB were Mercury, orange-scarlet, with 
white centre ; Midas, almost pure white, with red penciUings 
on four of the segments, the remaining two being free frwu 
this noarking ; Sappho, a particularly fine variety, being ^ 
rich maroon-crimson, almost black ; and Venus, having a rosy 
ground, and white ptncilllngs. Altogether about fifty 
varieties were displayed 

Messrs. DiCKhOSs, Ltd., Chester, sUged a group of 
greenhouse plants, Liliums, Azaleas, Statices, Genistas, Ac. 
P. W 

Awards made by tbe Orchid Society 

FlRSr-CLAHK CERTiriCATKS. 

Cattleya Empress of India, C. speciosissima Lowlae— H. Low 
A Co. Odontoglossum excellens var. luteum, O. crispum 
Victoria Reginae— W. Thompson, Esq. O. Mrs. F. Bander, 
O. elegans St Albans var.— F. Sander A Co. O. nebulossnm. 
album— Messrs. Chailesworth A Co. Dendrobium Sybil 
superbum— W. Duckworth, Esq. L«lia Jongheana Keelingrf^. 
Cypripedium selligerum Toajus Drewett's >'ar.— A. J. Keeling. 

Awards of MaRrr. 

Dendrobium rubens magnificnm, Sophronites grandirtora 
gigantea— Mr. J. Cypher. Cattleya Schroderit-E. H. Seddon, 
Esq. C. crerulescens-H. Low A Co. C. Schroderje albo- 
lutea, Cypripedium Seedling callosum x bellatulum— J. Lee- 
mann, Esq. Cattleya Schrodeise alba, and C. 8. Prince Patrick 
— Charlesworth A C'j. Odontoglossum cuspidatum nobilius— 
F. Sander A Co. O. crispum— T. Baxter, Esq. 

Mkdals. 

SUver Gilt to J. Robson, Esq., for group ; K. Seddon, Bjq. 
for group ; J. Leemann, Esq., for group ; W. Thompson, Esq., 
for group ; Charlesworth A Co., for group. Also to Odonto 
glossum crispum '* The Earl," from W. Thompson, Esq. ; 
Silver Medal to Odontoglossum orispum "Mrs. F. Sander," 
ftom Messrs. F. Sander A Co. ; and to Dendrobium x Venus 
grandiflora, from J. Leemann, E»(\. 

Awards made by tbe Botanical Society. 

Silver Medal to H. Low A Co. for Orchids ; Gold Medal to 
R. KeV A Son for Amaryllis ; Silver Medal to O. O. Wriglcy, 
Esq., for CUvias ; Silver Medal to E. H. Seddon, Esq., for 
Orchids ; Gold Medal to W. Thompson, Esq., for Orchids ; 
Gold Medal to J. Leemann, Bnq., for Orchids; Gold Medal 
to Chailesworth A Co., for Orchids ; Large Gold Medal to 
J. Cypher, Esq., for Orchids ; Silver Metlal to T. Baxter, 
Esq., for Orchids ; and Gold Medal to J. Robson, E»<i., for 
Orchids. 

BOYAL BOTANIC. 

April 11.— The spring exhibition of this society was. held 
on the above date, the exhibits were partly in the long cor- 
ridor (which was a blaze of bloom), and partly in the spacious 
conservatory. 

In the competitive classes two very fine collections of 
twenty-four Cyclamens were staged by the Cauucu Roai> 
Nursery Companv, and the St. Gcoiwib'h Nur^krv Compant 
of Hanwell, the former gaining the Ist prise. Hyacinths and 
Tulips were somewhat indifferent, ''ompared with what used 
to be seen twenty-Qve years ago. There were some nice little 
bushes of Azalea Indica and A. mollis, but alpine Auriculas, 
with the exception of that brilliant variety. Dean Hole, were 

very poor. 

Fine and varied trade exhibits made up for other defects. 
Messrs. William Paul A Bonh had Csmelliaa, plants and cat 
blooms, and various forced plants ; Messrs. B. 8. Wil- 
liams A Sons had a group of Cliviss and other plants of 
notable character; Messrs. J. Hill A Co., one of 
those remarkable collections of Ferns they are in 
the habit of staging at this season of the year; 
Messrs. J. Lainu A Sons, J. PKto & Sos, and W. CiTnisn A 
Sos, all had collections of flowering and fo isged plants o( 
varied chaxaeter, which gre*tly assisted the gencial attra:- 
tion ; Messrs. R. AQ.Ct riiBERT and J. Rvssfi l hsd collec- 
tions of Axalea mollis ; Messrs. Bark A 8t>^s. DaOudlls in 
great variety. Awards of Medals were made to all the fore- 
going. The gardens of the 8o<iely are now very attractive. 
Tl»e show was mainly nm-lc ui» of tbe exhibits sUgtd at the 
R.H.rt. on the previonn day. 
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Royal Botanic Society. — A coura e o 
leotoTH OD Soils, Mkdutss, S«edi and Seed THting, 
will be given by D. Fiklayson, F.US., in the 
Mnwiuii, on Friday kftemooni, at 4 p.m., con- 
meii«uig April 27. pArticuUrs can be obtauicd of 
tbe secretory, Mr. J. Bkvant Sowikby, FL.S., 
Koyal Botanic Gardtoi, Inner Cirole, Rigcnt'i Park, 
London, N.W. 




the terminal one will aUo be flowcr-bnda, aD** 
moat be removed, it the tertnioal one it to beoom 
the laraeal tiEe pouiblo. We oaonot advice yo« 
ai to tbe beat bnd to lolect in the oaae of each 
variety, aa thi* wonld take too mncb ipace, bnt 
joa can find out for yoorielf by extMrience ; or 
you nuy follow directiooi given in the booka 
that exiit on the cultivation of the Chryiantke- 
mnm, and in eevenl a( the nanerymen'e cata- 
loDoea. There ia much information upon the 
anbjeat in the two iaanea of the Oardener»' 
Chnmidt above referred to. 
Cro«-p8 Cdbhs with iNLABaic Uoora ; J. F. 
Thia appearance on Croona-corms is common, it 
it ftn em itot* of natritn«nt tor tbe nee of the 
plant, and donbtleat diaappeais after it hat 
nrved ita pnrpoee. 
CnCDHBER PuKis DviKO: Rnndali. Thittndden 
fla^ns of iadoor Cnonmban ia not unoommon, 
etpeoially wher* tb«y are being forced. In the 
plant lent there aeeme to have been a cheek in 
the raot-aotioa,thec*QaeoI which it not evident. 
It it known to be oanaed by eel-worma (nama- 
todea), bat we oannot find thete either on the 
roott or in the soil aent. There is abundant 
evidence of fungi on roots kept a few days in a 
nioiat chamber. This utisbt be the canie of 
tnrable; yet it would be a haaty conclusion with' 
out further investi^tions. Hie roots may eaaily 
haT* been checked in many waya. For intbuioe, 
we know a oaee where young Vmee were injDred 
by water drawn (ram pipea supplied from a 
boiler in which ohamioals were used to prevent 
crust formation. It therv no cbanoe ot tbe 
liquid manure causing damage! We are more 
inclined to ascribe your trouble to some snch 
source as this, rather than to fangnt or aniinat 
agency. W. G. S., L^d*. 
Flov'kr Srow St-HKnoLEg : W. A. Trillium 
a bulb according to oar reading of the 



Akasvllts iQnsTRis : .V. 1'. Z. We think that 
inability of ihe bulbi to flower is due to too 
many attached offsets being alloired to remain 
OB the bulbt, and to over-much drying off, 
A. eqaeatris being a nearly evergreen tpeciet. 

Books : F. W. Tbe new edition of Thompeon's 
Oardtatrt' Atiulanl, by BUckie k Sons, Ltd., 
Glaegow and London, the publication of which 
ia promised ahortly ; failiufi that work, choose 
JTy Oardaur, by H. W. Ward (Eyre k Spot- 
tiiwoode, East Harding Street, E.G. Agrionl- 
tnial hand-books might include Tkt Book of lite 
Dnini; by Aikman and Wright, published )^ 
Blaekie k Sons, Ltd. ; ManagemaU of Onm- 
lattd, by Arthur Roland, publiahed by Chapman 
A Hall, II, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. ; 
AHificUU Ma>Mrti. by Ville, published bj 
Longmans A Co. ; How Crop* Otdib. by S. W, 
Johnion, publitheil by Orange Judd k Co., New 
York, and to be [ncked op at tbe old-book shope 

Crbtsanthrmcm.s : H. C. Cbrysanthemomt gene- 
rally show three bndt duriog their growth. The 
first occurs soon after the middle of April, and 
may be known at the first break or fliat crown 
bud; the aecond, or proper crown bad, aboat 
Angnst; and the third, known as the "t«rminal," 
in September. You will Had illostrations of the 
crown and tertniual buds in the Oardtner^ 
Chrvnide Anguat 29, 1896, p. 249, and Sept. 12, 
1896. p. 309. When a crovra bud is "taken" 
or sirlected to produce a Sower, it is necessary to 
remove the growth bads from arouod it, at under 
natural conditions this crown dower-bud would 
not develop. Id tbe case of s terminal bad the 
oiroumstances sre different. Tbe aboot has com- 
pleted its grovth, and all buds formed around 



Schedule, and bad we bMu among the judges 
thoold have ditqnalified any one showing 
Trillium in that lUass. 



OooHBBEBRtCH: Ootulanl Smdtr. Amon^ tbe very 
best of dessert varieties may be mentioned the 
old Red Wsrringtoa, Yellow Champagne, Onea 



Nahe)! OF Plants: Correnpondfnttnot ansv»rtdin 
IhU Ume are rrqurtted ta bt lo good at to eomult 
the foitounng number. — H. S., lltitri, A. A McA. 
Arisiema ringeot.— £. C. Dendrobiom carini- 
femm.— Jfrs. /. Tbe Dendrobium is a very fine 
variety. We have seen a similar form named 
D. nobile giganteum. — Jfujci. A. Poljtriohum 
jnniperinom, male plant. — 5. Bryam ca^dare.— 
W. M. 1, Pnlmonaria officinalis ; 2, Erythro- 
nium dens-oanis ; 3, Aramdracuncnius — if hardy ; 
4, Sequoia tempervirent (Red- wood).— If. C. 
Cymbidiam aloifolium. — C. W., Pinnrr. The 
flowers are of the ordinary form of Dendrobium 
Wardianum, but tbe plant seemt to have receired 
a check in some wsy, which has interfered with 
their perfect develo«nent. — F. A. L. Staphylea 
colchica. — Constonl $iiti*erii6^. It is pypripeiUnm 
htrtntistimnm, an Indian ipeoies, and totallv 
dittinct from Sdenlpedinm Sohlimi, for whioh 



Dendrobinm thyrnflomm ; the other. Begonia, 
lAnsbergL — TT. W. L. We oaonot undertake to 
name varieties of Carnations or other florist 



NAOCisaiis DistAscD ; H. J. S. If you 

the bnlb-soales, th<7 will be found to be rough, 
and loabbed in appearance. These scabs are the 
resting.stsge of a fungus, and after being kept 
noitt for three days, we found them to ^ve off 
an abundant fungus growth. From this and 
other symptoms, wetlmbthediteaceis rimilarto 
the one which attaoki Tulips, Ulinins, and other 
bulbous plants, and known as Botrytis C 



vitriol (sulphate of iron), mixed with soot or fine 






iventive tgainst diseatca 



like this. O'.O.S; Letd*. 
NoTiCB ro Qcrrr Sbbvick ; W. K. L. No written 
notioe to jinit having been giv en, the gtrdeoer is 
JDStiBed in going at the eipira 



D going at t 
id MfMda 



be nrdc 



ft wage* if he etay 
that length of time. Yoa will lot* yosr cam, 
probably, if yon sue hiai for a fortqiU^ ""Vf^ 
althongti the master in raelit; gave y«s sic 



quit bit s) 

Pakadibi Af FUi-nocRB : D. S. It Is getttag late 
for piMitiDg. still thoaa stoekt may be mat wiA 
in north-country nnrsuiea, and m«y be pnr- 
chased at a aheap price if laige quaiitilies we 
taken. You should advertise your wants, or 
scan our advertiiement columns. 

Rrd-spidkb on Pracb-trrer : J. P. Syrinfing 
with water will clear the Peaoh-trte ot red-apider 
if it be done twioe a day, the stream of water 
from the syringe being directed from right and 
from left, se aa to leave no part of the lesTea 
nowetted. If spider be very prevalent, it mi^ht 
be advisable to nse in oonjnnotion with syritiging 
the XL-AU liquid, taking the pr«OBution to have 
the foliage dry when vaporising the peaohary. 

Rhobarb Daw'b Crampion : Ootutanl Reader. 
Mr. W. Poupart, Twickenham, eihibited this 
variety. You had better address thst gentleman. 

RoBR Mar^ckal Niil r J. B., Park Lane. Over- 
feeding might cause the injury to Ifae blossoms, 
just sa it does in Ghrysanthemuma and many 
other plants. The variety Marshal Niel is more 
susceptible to injury than most others, and in 
this esse it may possibly be due to inefficient 
ventilation. In the onltivation of React under 
glast, ventilation it a matter that naeda the 
exeroiae of conaiderable care, beoaota tbe atmoa- 
phere should be kepi buoyant and pure ; and at 
the same tune tbwe mutt be no cold dranghta 
upon the i^anta, or mildew and other pesto will 



; Roots or tbe Pbach ; Morra. 
Suckers sre natoral to the Plum, which it the 
usual Peach-stock in this country. In tbe osae 
of your trees, tbe sucbera have been cut off 
annually at the surface of the soil, instead of 
being traced down to the roots from which 
they spring and cut off with a kuifs oloae to 
the roots. The over-prodoction or reteotioo ot 



1 lessen the annual growth ot 
IDS oranoaae. 

ViNK DisBASRD : S. W. This looks like an attack 
by the fungus Solerotinia Fnokelians, bnt the 
parts sent are not qnito oon elusive. The 
diteaie was described in this jonmal along with 
other Vine diseases In 1394 (vol. zvi.). Other 
useful articles on the subject are one on leaf- 
olubbing (vol. xvL, 1894, p. 136}, and another 
on some Vine diMMsea (vof xxt., 1899, pp. 17 
and 98>. The fact that one Vine it diseased 
while its neighbour remains healthy, indicatea 
something wrong with the sickly one ; it should 
be carefuly examiaed above and below ground. 
Q. 8. W.. Letdt. 

WooDLicR AKD Aktb : F. B. See our next issne, 
for methods ol trapping and destroying the 
fint, and as the ants Jo not seem " to oare 
for" the tres«le baits, probably it wonld prove 
more destructive it yon were to put s flower-pot 
bottom uppermost over the ssuosrs, sinking both 
in the ground, so as to hsve the pot level with 
the surface. Ants an inquisitive creatures, aud 
many are sure to want to explore the hole they 
perceive in the pot, with the result that they 
will be caught, there being no return poaaible. 



leaves, thai the weakness of the growtht : 
aooounted for. The fnngus probably reached 
the bnlbt from the soil, where it lives on decay- 
ing vegetable matter. It is unlikely that the 
precent set of bulbs can be saved. Try a new 
tot in tome other part of the garden, using plenty 
of sand and the ashes of burnt garden tnd other 
Tefote ; no fresh manures should be pnt near 
the bulbs, exoept artificials if necessary. As 
a preventive a light top-dreesing of green 
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BRITISH FORESTRY. 

II.— PURE WOODS OR MIXED WOODS ? 

rriHE question whether to grow woods consistiog 
-JL of one species only, or woods containing two 
or more species intermixed, presents itself to every 
proprietor and forester in this oonotry. Tastes, 
as well as considerations based on economic 
grounds, differ much on this subject, and it seems 
to me worth while enquiring in which cases and 
under what conditions the one or other class of 
wood is indicated. 

As to the question of taste, it is impossible to 
evolve any rule. Some proprietors prefer pure, 
others mixed woods. If we ask Nature, the 
answer will no doubt be, that in by far the 
majority of cases, mixed woods are the rule, 
though the species may be arranged in groups of 
greater or smaller extent, according to the 
character of the locality, and the requiremeots 
of the several species. Personally, I follow Nature. 
I must, moreover, add that many woods in this 
country, which are believed to be natural, are 
nothing of the kind. I may even go so far as to 
say that there is, perhaps, not a single wood in 
England which does not owe its present condition 
to interference by the act of man, not even the 
so-called natural woods in the New Forest and in 
Epping Forest, about which so much has been 
written. As they appear to us now, they are the 
result, if not of actual sowing or planting, of the 
cutting-out of certain species which Nature had 
introduced, of coppicing, pollarding, and any othe^ 



violent inference, not to omit the effects of cattle- 
grsziog and fire. 

Proceeding now to the economic aspect of the 
matter under consideration, the case may be shortly 
stated thus : — The object in view should be to 
manage woodlands so as to secure, permanently, 
the best possible results, whether measured by 
quantity and quality of produce, or by net cash 
receipts, or the interest which the invested capital 
yields. I have laid stress on the word ' ' permanent. " 
No doubt a proprietor can, for a certain period of 
time, realise large returns from his woods ; but in 
doing so he may seriously injure the future yield- 
capacity of the land. In my opinion returns are 
legitimate only if by their realisation the property 
is not reduced in value, as measured by its yield- 
capacity. On thoroughly fertile soil, and under a 
favourable climate, the danger is, perhaps, not 
great ; but where such conditions do not exist, and 
this occurs in the majority of cases, at any rate so 
far as the soil is concerned, woodlands should be 
stocked with such species, and treated in such a 
manner that the yield-capacity of the locality is 
not reduced. On the contrary, it should in many 
cases be improved. And thus we arrive at the 
question whether pure or mixed woods are indi- 
cated, and in the latter cue, how they should be 
arranged. 

The beneficial effect of a full crop of trees upon 
the soil are brought about chiefly by the following 
two sgencies : — 

(1.) The trees form a dense leaf-canopy, which 
protects the soil against the effects of the sun and 
air currents. 

(2.) The fallen leaves, and certain plants which 
grow in the shade of trees, such as mosses, form a 
layer of humus, which covers the mineral soiL 

These two agencies secure to the soil fertility, 
and above all, a permanent supply of moisture, 
without which no crop of trees can thoroughly 
flourish. Whenever the above two conditions are 
fully secured, the yield capacity of the soil is main- 
tained, and in many cases improved. Hence, the 
answer to the question before us runs thus : — 

" Only trees which have a fairly full foliage, and 
preserve a good leaf-canopy to an advanced age, 
are fit to be raised in pure woods. Species which 
do not possess these qualities should be mixed with 
trees of the former kind." 

Accordingly, foresters arrange the trees grown 
for economic purposes into two classes. Into the 
first class of trees fit to be grown in pure 
woods belong the Beech, Hornbeam, Silver Fir, 
Spruce, and in a less degree Sycamore, Weymouth 
Pine, and Douglas Fir. To the second class of 
trees belong Larch, Birch, Poplar, Ash, Oak, and 
Sweet Chestnut. Half way between the two 
classes stand Scotch, Austrian, and Corsican Pine, 
inasmuch as they benefit the soil up to a certain 
age, say to forty or fifty years, after which they 
begin to thin out and join the second class. As a 
rule, the trees of the first category are shade- 
bearing, whereas those of the second class are 
light-demanding, in addition to being thin crowned. 
It so happens, however, that the second class 
comprises the most valuable timber trees, more 
particularly Oak, Ash, and Larch ; hence, mixed 
woods in which these species form a prominent 
feature, are indicated in Britain, in preference to 
pure woods. 

The next question is, how should such mixtures 
be arranged ? 1 fear that no proper answer has been 
given to it by many British foresters during the 
last two generations. Instead of following the 
good old plan and the ordinary laws of Nature, as 
exhibited by older woodlands, modern foresters con- 
ceived the idea of cramming together on the same 
area about as many species as they could think of. 
Light-demanding and shade -bearing, quick -grow- 
ing and slow-growing, spreading and conically- 
shaped, tender and hardy. Conifers and hard- 
wood, have been mixed together anyhow, without 
any reference to the habits and requirements of 
the several species in mixture. The natural oon- 
sequence hss been, that the more aggressive 



species, especially Conifers, such as Larch, Scotch 
Pine, and Spruce, took the lead, and being 
frequently unchecked by the hand of the forester, 
ousted the better kinds of hardwood, and more 
particularly the Oak. Only too many plantations 
of this kind can be seen in the south of England, 
as well as in the Midland counties, where the trees, 
which were originally meant to serve as nurses for 
valuable hardwoods, have actually killed the 
latter, or crippled them to such an extent that 
they have become useless. "The nurse has 
devoured the baby." It is indeed time that we 
return to more simple methods, that is to say, to 
mix only species which are in every way suited 
to each other, and to mix and treat them so that 
each has a chance of fulfilling the object for which 
it is reared. 

If one species is merely to serve as a nurse for 
the other, the former must be cut out just at the 
moment when the welfare of the permanent species 
demands it. This rule is simple enough ; but there 
is one more point to which I must draw special 
attention, namely, the permanent species must be 
sufficiently numerous to form a full crop when the 
nurses have been removed. I have seen many 
instances where the former only represented from 
10 to 15 per cent, of the total number of plants, 
whereas the nurses amounted to 85 or 90 per cent. 
What was the result ? When the nurses were cut 
out, there remained a thin, straggling crop of hard- 
woods, not sufficient to make a wood by themselves, 
and they were cut away with the nurses, to make 
way for a new crop. Such a procedure b without 
sense, and involves useless expenditure. In these 
mixtures, the principal species should represent 
about half the crop from the commencement. 

The arrangement of more permanent nuxtures 
requires still more care, since it depends on the 
relative height growth, the light, requirement 
and shape of the species in mixtures. Hence, it is 
of the utmost importance to restrict mixtures to as 
few species as possible. Pure woods are easier to 
manage than mixed woods ; mixtures of two easier 
than mixtures of three or more. It is far better to 
mix two species on half the area, and two others on 
the second half, than to mix four kpeoies over the 
whole area. 

In summing up, we arrive at the following 
simple rules : — 

(1.) Only species which are capable of preserving 
the yield-capacity of the locality may be raised in 
pure woods. 

(2.) In the case of mixed woods, one of the 
species in mixture must be soil-improving, and it 
should be more numerous than the others. 

(3. ) As a rule, not more than two, and certainly 
not more than three, species should be mixed on 
the same area, unless each epecies is placed into 
separate groups, representing a series of small pure 
woods. 

(4.) Shade-bearing species may be mixed with 
each other, provided their rate of height growth is 
the same, or the slower-growing can be effectually 
protected against the other, either by giving it a 
start, or cutting away the threatening individuals 
of the faster-growing species. 

(5.) Shade- bearing and light-demanding species 
may be mixed, if the latter are faster growing, or 
given a start. 

(6. ) Light-demanding species should not be mixed 
with each other, except under exceptional condi- 
tions, such as the following : — 

(a) In very fertile localities. 

(6) In very inferior localities where nothing else 
will grow. 

(c) If the mixture is a temporary one, as in the 
case of nurses grown to protect a tender species 
during early growth ; or if the wood is treated 
under a very short rotation, as for instance where 
pit timber only is grown. 

(7.) Whether the mixture should be arranged by 
single trees, or whether each species is to form 
separate groups, depends on circumstances, 
especislly the relative height growth, and the 
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•luipea of the species in mixture. "Where these 
differ, groups are indicated, a system which has of 
late years much grown in favour with foresters. 

In my next article I propose to apply what has 
been said above, to the rearing of some of our 
principal timber trees. W, Schlich, Cooper's BUI, 
April 10, 1900. 



Orchid Notes and Gleanings. 



••XENIA ORCHIDACEA." 

The tenth part of the third volume of this series 
of plates and descriptions of Orchida, begun by 
Reichenbach, and continued by KriiDzlin, has just 
been published ; and as we learn from the preface, 
no more will be issued. Among the new 
species here described are Pleurothallis regis 
Alberti, from New Caledonia ; P. Hartwegitefolia 
and P. acutangula, Wendland and Kraozlin ; Platy- 
clinis bistorta, Hexeseatenuissima, (EoniaBrauniaoa 
of the same authors. A general index to the three 
volumes has been supplied. A coloured figure of 
Epistephium regis Alberti is given, as well as one of 
Lycaste costata, Sophronitis militaris, and Pogonia 
maorantha. The species of Pleurothallis described 
are not likely to be very attractive to gardeners. 

An Abnormal Odontogloshum crispum. 

A flower of what might on a cursory glance be 
taken for a new species of Odontogloesum is kindly 
sent by M. Florent Claes, Etterbeek, Brussels. A 
close iospeotion, however, proves it to be a remark- 
able abnormal form of O. crispum, in which the 
blades of every segment are undeveloped, the 
sepals, petals, and lip being merely represented by 
the lanceolate middle portions of these parts of the 
flower, none being much more than an eighth of an 
inch wide in the case of the sepals and petals, and 
a quarter of an inch in that of the lip. The petals 
are extended and curved upwards at the tips, and 
the only evidence of abnormal structure is that the 
column is broader and less curved than in normal 
forms. In colour it is white, with a roee-flush at 
the backs of the sepals and petals, the narrow lip 
and the column having a few reddish markings. 
An evolutionist might consider it to be a reversion 
to what 0. crispum looked like when the world 
was younger than it is now. It is all the more 
interesting because two correspondents have lately 
sent flowers almost intermediate between the small, 
narrowpetalled form sent by Mr. Class and the 
nearest type of O. crispum, known in gardens as 
the " starry " form. 

Amsbllia gigantea. Hooker, 

A fine infloresence of this handsome Natal and 
Eastern African species has been sent by Messrs. 
Fisher, Son k Sibray, Royal Nurseries, Hands* 
worth, Sheffield. The late Professor Reichenbach 
named it Ansellia africana lutea, and it is also 
known as A. natalensis. The flowers seem in 
regard to their colour to be very different to the 
western African typical species ; and although the 
eastern form varies much in point of size according 
to the locality, the colouring is always different 
from that of the old A. africana. The flowers of the 
infloresoence sent are over 2 inches in width, of a 
primrose-yellow colour, the sepals and petals having 
a number of small brownbh-red spots, the lip of a 
yellow oolour, with purple veining on the side- 
lobes. The plant is ornamental, and when in 
flower very showy. J, O'Brien, 



HOW TO DESTROY WOODLICE 

IN FORCING-HOUSES. 

From time to time the Editor of the Cfardenera* 
Chronicle is being questioned by correspondents as 
to the best means to rid forcing and other glass- 
houses of woodlice. These queries have elicited 
the recommendation of various recipes of more or 
loss efficacy, all of which (except the boiling, water 
remedy) are, however, much too slow in their 



action to meet the urgency of the case. However, 
before giving particulars of the remedy which has 
inspired this note, it may be useful to mention the 
various methods which I, like many other culti- 
vators, have tried with a view to saving various 
species of plants from injury by woodlice. These 
destructive creatures may be speedily and^ eflec- 
tually dealt with in Mushroom-houses by pouring 
boiling-water along the confines of the individual 
beds — that is, between the manure of which the 
beds consist, and the brick- wall and slate slabs 
enclosing the same, and whither the woodlice 
scamper so soon as daylight is let into the house 
by the removal of the shutters, kc. Boiling- water 
will also make short work of the pests applied 
similarly in Melon and Cucumber-houses and pits, 
when the plants grow in narrow borders enclosed 
by brick-walla. Where boxes containing Mint, 
&c., are placed on the floor of Cucumber and 
Melon-houses, with a view to making the most of 
artificial heat and available space, they should be 
lifted a little on one side, to enable boiling- water 
to be poured over the woodlice, which take shelter 
underneath the boxes as soon as daylight appears. 
This method of procedure, being repeated three or 
four times a week, will have the wished-for effect. 
Putting 3-in. pots with the hole at the bottom closed 
with moss or a bit of clay, putting into each a 
few slices of Potato, and placing several of these in 
each house or pit, will trap several woodlice in 
each pot the following morning, when they should 
be emptied into a vessel containing boiling water, 
the traps being then placed in position among the 
plants as before. Pots having a little dry moss or 
hay placed in them will also be taken advantage of 
by the woodlice as a hiding-place when daylight 
appears ; the contents of the pots being treated 
as indicated above. Potatos cut in two longitu- 
dinally, and the flat sides hollowed out a little and 
then placed on Cucumber - beds, kc, will make 
useful traps. The Potatos (scooped out side 
upwards) should be placed pretty dose to the stems 
of the individual plants before dark, examining 
these before making up the fires for the night, and 
mptyiog the contents into a vessel containing 
boiling water ; returning the Potatos to their 
former position, this time putting the hollowed 
outside next the soil, and under which numbers of 
the depredators will be found secreted the follow- 
ing morning. In this way I have trapped large 
numbers of woodlice in my Cucumber-houses, but, 
nevertheless the stems of several of my plants were 
eaten half-way through, and in some cases eaten 
right through. This undesirable state of things 
led me to try something fresh, so I mixed some 
clay and fresh soot to a consistency of stiffish putty, 
immersed it in petroleum, and then formed it into 
circles round each plant, being careful to keep the 
mixture nearly 2 inches clear of the stems of the 
several plants in case any evil might result by con- 
tact with the petroleum-moistened mixture. This, 
to a certain extent, had the much-desired effect, 
that is, so long as the mixture remained moist and 
the potent odour of the petroleum lasted, no further 
attacks were made on the stems inside the circum- 
scribed space. 

Last year several market growers besides myself 
were exercising their minds as to the possibility of 
obtaining some more effectual and easier-applied 
remedy than those enumerated above, with the 
result that Steiner's Vermin (Phosphorus) Paste 
was recommended. This should be mixed with 
barley-meal, at the rate of three-parts of the latter 
to one of paste, putting a little of the mixture on 
pieces of cardboard, &c., and placing these at short 
intervals apart along the ridges, and wherever 
plants to be protected are growing. The mixture 
is freely eaten as soon as darkness sets in, and an 
examination of the beds, kc,, the following morn- 
ing reveals ample evidence of the efficacy of the 
phosphorus vermin-paste, the dead insects being 
found in great numbers pretty close to the baits. 
Indeed, so well do the woodlice like the barley, 
and phosphorus-paste mixture that one grower 
avers they eat their own dead. 



Young Tomato plants also suffer 8e^e^ely from 
woodlice. In this case the mixture should be 
scattered over plants in small pots when these are 
standing pretty closely together. The application 
ahould be repeated at intervals of a few days until 
the pests have been annihilated. 

"Steiner's Vermin Paste*' is sold in jars and 
tins by all chemists and druggists at prices ranging 
from 3d, to 58, each. ff. W. FT. 



THE CULTIVATION OF BULBS 

AND BULBOUS PLANTS. 

Those who have a soil of a light nature to deal 
with, experience not a little difficulty in cultivating 
plants of a bulbous nature, to anything like th» 
perfection they attain to in soils of a heavier 
texture. Some, indeed, such as the Winter 
Aconite, the Snowdrop, and the common Grape- 
Hyacinth, prosper so amazingly in light soils as to 
become mere weeds, but generally all the better 
class, as Tulips, Hyacinths, Irises, Narcissus, and 
Lilies, are not so accommodating. Possibly the 
method of cultivation to which all of these would 
respond completely, would be to lift and transplant 
them annually into a fresh bit of ground. In 
private gardens, this, if not impossible, is a matter 
of difficulty, and hardy bulbs once planted have to 
remain a few years in the same spot. At one 
time, I used to lift Spanish Iris annually, this being 
as I considered the only certain method of keepiog 
them healthy ; but these, like the English Iria, 
which is also difficult to keep sometimes, may be 
preserved in health and vigour without trans- 
planting so often. Narcissus cernuus flore pleno is- 
another extremely shy growing plant, and where it 
does not actually die out it will often fail to pro- 
duce flowers. Some speciea of Tulip and of other 
plants exhibit characteristics of a like nature, and 
many that do not exhibit the bad oonsequeooe» 
attending unauitable soil, &c., so much ; scarcely, 
how ever, thrive quite asthey would, and as under 
suitable oonditions as to soil, they do. The reason 
why plants of this class fail is, I think, because 
they are insufficiently nourished, and so it- 
happens that the application of fertilising material 
is followed by an improvement in the general 
health of the plants. It is very probable that some 
special plant food is absent from light soils, which 
in those of a heavier class is present in abundance. 
Fortunately, in practice it is not necessary to 
discover what this is before applying manures^ 
because a i(reat variety of substances yield equally 
good results, and in every case they are applied ii^ 
the same way as surface dressings, Uie only 
difference being the season at which the several 
dressings are best apjdied. 

If it is heavy material such as fresh loam, or the 
varied ingredients of a compost heap, the winter ie 
undoubtedly the best season for ics applicatioii. 
Of either of these composts a layer 2 inches in thinks 
ness affords a capital stimulant to growth . This kind 
of material is of particular value when a bed has 
been undisturbed for a period of three or four 
years, as it affords the neoessary depth of covering 
which the newer bulbs, forcing themselves upwards, 
so greatly require. Spent Mushroom-bed manure 
is another good winter dressing, and of this a ^-inch 
layer will be found a sufficiently abundant dressing. 
This substance is well fitted for use on the surfaoe 
of beds or borders. 

Of other natural manures, none effects so rapid a> 
change for the better as a very slight application 
of sifted pigeons-dung. The surface of the ground 
should be no more than "peppered" regularly 
over, and the material should not be applied tiU 
the plants are in full growth, or from the end of 
March till about the middle of May, according to 
the plant to be treated. Soot is valuable if the 
supply is so abunda&t as to permit of a |-inch 
layer ; as it is somewhat slow in action, especially 
in the early part of the year, its application must 
not be delayed. For Gladiolus, Lilium tigrinum,. 
and Montbretias, a very suitable moment to apply 
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■t_i* when the yoaog growths we pnihiiig sbove 
the groDDd. 

Tho cleftDeat aad moat effective of all maoDreB, 
more pBiticuIarly for Tolipt, NnrcUsui, and Irisea, 
are ohemioal preparation!. A ilEght anonal dreu- 
tng in the early period of growth, haa a matvelloiK 
efiaot in impartiag vigour to what are otherwue 
bad " doera." Of aiinple itimDlAtiDg Bgenta, 
nitrate at soda aod aulphate of ammonia ibonid not 
be Died ; luperphotpfaate of lime, on the other 
liaad, yield* good reiulti. Slag-meal may alao be 
employed aa a oheaper material, but it vill be 
adviaabte to hoe tbii in, and a week thereafter to 
4^iply a alight dretaiog of either the nitrate or of 
enlphate of ammonia. It is to be noderatood, 
CheM are to be employed aa neoeaaary additiona to 



also have been selected and fixed, hybrids have been 
raised, and an added glory hat been conferred on 
our spring garden*. The /rU do Nartitta in the 
Swiaa Canton Vand i* another form of Naroissn* 
oult, sad one which however agreeable in Swilzer- 
land would not be *o aoceptable here. Oar view 
(fig. S3) ahowB the meadow* in the immediate 
vicinity of the hotel at Le* Avaot*, above Mon- 
treui, aa they appear at tbi* aeaaoD, or a week 
or two later when carpeted with the Poet's Kanisaus. 
It is no wonder that some of the resident* of the 
Hotel find tbemselvea obliged to seek other 
quarters during the Narcissus season. The perfume 
■a overpowering. In the ad j scant towns, the 
flowering of the Narciaana ia made au oocaaion 
for merry - making, after the faahton of the 



on dry rack*. It is therefore necessary to know 
what alpine apecie* are water or bog-lovjng, and I 
will name some of them here, bat merely tbo*e 
that are native* of Europe. 

Aqnatic pUnIa properly so called do not abound 
in alpine regions, for the lake* and ponds there are 
too oold ; their level i* too irregnlar, and the 
surface too agitated. There are, however, a few 
purely aquatic species among the alpine plants, 
notably the pretty Baaancolus trichophyUuB, of 
which aeveral varletic* are found in the piKils and 
small lake* of the high Alp*. Among the varietie* 
are R. oonfervoidea, found in the Pennine ind 
Graiau Alpa, with amsll Qower* and of very slender 
and compact habit ; B. radians, with large white 
flowers, found in lake* oo Juraaaio formation. 
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the M^ They are of importanoe, not only in the 
<ia*e of varietie* or apcoies difficult to grow, but 
«l«o in ptodudng a more vigorous growth in oom- 
moner kind*, that without their aid would not 
attain to the same degree of perfection. Nor can 
•ny of the materials referred to ward off the 
oeoeaaity for periodically breaking up bcda when 
the bulbs have become, through lapse of years, 
«0 nnmeroaa aa to be unable to procure nourieb- 
ment and room to grow. B. , S. B. 



POET'S NAECISSDS. 

Just now the lovers of the Narcisaue are in 
the height ol enjoyment. Much good has been 
effected by the revival of the Narciuus oult. 
Seedling* and vaKeties come up for adjudica- 
tion, and are "capped" or rrjected according 
to their merit* or to the taate of the day. The 
twtanioal clasuHcation ha* been fixed. Varietiea 



balaiUfi de* JIturt at Nice. Everybody ia, for the 
time being, Narci**a* mad, and many wear the 
badge.ot which we give an iHustration(Gg. S5.p.S6e), 
aod the ahopa at Vevey and Montreui an 
fall ot such decorations in the season. Barr, 
the Daffodil King, the piooeer of the present 
fashion ; and Bnoelheaiit, who ha* done so much 
for which dry-aa-dnat scientists will thank him as 
heartily aa do the testhetea, are two who certainly 
ahoald be thu* decorated, but if we begin to allot 
honour* of this kind, it «rill be dilficnlt to know 
when to atop. 



THE ALPINE BOG GARDEN. 

I H/iVH, aeeu in many alpine gardens in England 
spice devoted to aquatic. boi[ or marsh plants. 
In some case* *och place* are famished with alpine 
and other unsuitable plants which fare miserably, 
while other and aquatjo specie* are left t« periib 



Then there ia the pretty R. aqaatUi*, with large 
white flowera, ensloaing a clutter ot yellow 
•tamena, and the aubmerged leavea of which are 
very finoly cut, white those which Boat are merely 
divided into from three to five lobe;, and auggeat 
R. alpestri*. 

Callitriche stagnalis and C. vemali* are found in 
many quiet pool* among the mountain*, the latter 
plant growing in the l^e* of the Jura. Both 
apeciea have delicate and bljm branches, bearing 
opposite, elongated, oblong, r<r even liaear leavea 
under the water, Iboee above being larger, spatn. 
late, or like an arrow bead, formbg a green 
rosette on the surface. The flowers are instgni- 
fioant, but the plant is pleasing, and thrive* in 
tanks in the house or conservatory. 

Ceratophyllum demersare and C. aubmertum are 
delicate plants, finely cut, and in habit •omewhat 
suggeetive of Eqni«etum. They bear greeniah 
flowers at tbe axils ot the whorls of leaves, but aia 
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not otherwise remarkable, altbough pretty enough. 
Urtricolarias are pecaliar plants with very fine 
flowers, and are alpines alien to Pingnionla in the 
family Lentibulariee. The plants hang into the 
water, and have finely cnt foliage like that of 
Filmy Ferns, but with little air-bladders that support 
the plants, and also absorb insects, by which they 
are nourished instead of by the roots. Utricnlarias 
from our cold regions are well suited to the alpine 
garden, for they have pretty flowers, bright yellow, 
lightly streaked with deep purple. The most suit- 
able species are U. vulgaris, intermedia, neglecta, 
minor, and brevicomis. It should not be forgotten 
that these plants, like their allies, the Pinguiculas, 
after the season of growth is oyer, are concentrated 
into a small tcaly bad, which remains in a state of 
latent life until the following spring. 

Many Potamogetons belong to the alpine flora, 
some thirty species being found in European moun- 
tain waters. Some are wholly below the surface, but 
the majority have submerged leaves that are elon- 
gated, filiform, aod linear, and also floating leaves 
more or less oval, spatulate, or orbicular. The 
flowers are insignificant, and borne in dense clusters. 
These are aquatic alpines, easy to cultivate. The 
most suitable are P. pusiUus, compressus, natans, 
fluitans, alpinus, perfoliatus, crispus, gramineus, 
and pectinatus. They should be in quiet water, 
from 2 to 5 feet deep, according to the species. 
The Nymphieas are not alpioes, but characteristic 
of the waters of the plains, fiat in large pools, 
European species might be admitted, such as 
Nuphar pumilum, a vigorous plant from the north. 
The leaf is thick and long, the small flowers are 
globular and orange, and mix well with the other 
plants on a pond. 

If, however, the purely aquatic flora of our 
mountains is not richly represented, there are, on 
the other hand, many bog-plants, and even sphag- 
nums, from damp Alpine valleys aod the borders of 
streams that might be cultivated, and would interest 
the curious. Htnry Correvon, Oeneva, 



American Notes. 

IMPROVEMENT OP HOME GROUNDS 
AND GARDENS. 

I SEND you herewith Planting and Planning 
Home Grounds, issued by the Stout Manual Train- 
ing School at Menomonie, Wis., and Surveying and 
Arranging Home and School Grounds, The preface 
of the one and the circular letter of the other state 
the objects which have led to their preparation. 

In Germany, Krupp, at Essen; in Enghind, 
Levers, at Port Sunlight ; in this country, Patter- 
son, at Dayton, have been notably successful in 
making the surroundings of their factories and 
employes' homes most attractive. Such men are 
not sentimentalists— this work is made a part of 
their business ; to it they give their best thought, 
and employ the ablest advisers to help them plan 
and execute, as they do in other departments, their 
object being to make the workmen more contented 
and more efficient, and at the same time provide for 
each member of a family healthful, attractive occupa- 
tions for leisure hours. In this country some 
manufacturers, like the Drapers at Hopedale, have 
established an extremely neat and orderly condi- 
tion in their village by offering prizes for the best 
kept front and back yards, and have constructed 
artistic homes for the work-people. The Cleveland 
Cliffs Iron Company, at Ishpeming, Mich., have 
gone still further, by offering prizes for the best 
arranged, planted, and maintained grounds. 

Such examples are leading manufacturers to 
make the^ surroundings of their office buildings 
and sometimes their factory-grounds more attrac- 
tive. There are, however, extremely few examples 
of broad and comprehensive treatment like those 
referred to. Improvements of this character, which 
come daily under the eyes of many persons, help 
to raise the standard of public taste. Qaite as 
important in its influence is the work of some rail. 



roads, notably the Boston and Albany of Mass., 
and the Pennsylvania system in improving their 
station-grounds either by assistiug and offering prizes 
to the workmen, or by employing a man whose 
whole attention is given to the work. In Germany 
are many small gardens in school grounds used 
primarily by teachers to serve their tables with 
garden supplies, and occasionally as a means of 
education. In this country, there are occasional 
public school grounds that are conveniently arranged 
and made attractive with grass and plantations 
primarily for ornament; while others, like the 
George Putnam School near Boston, are planted 
primarily with a view to giving instruction to 
scholars. It is intended that the work done by the 
Stout Manual Training School shall have a direct 
instead of an indirect influence upon the appearance 
of the community as a whole, and that every 
citizen shall have the advantage of the advice of a 
trained landscape architect in the improvement of 
his home grqunds, the adviser to consider the 
general appearance of the town as a whole in 
his suggestions to individual lot-owners. Few 
individual lot-owners or school officials, whose 
appreciation of that which is beautiful would lead 
them to make their home and school-grounds more 
attractive and convenient, have the means to secure 
expert advice, or a knowledge of the best methods 
of making even the simplest improvements. It is 
to aid such persons that certain instruction books 
have been prepared. 

Work of this kind should be the beginning of a 
widespread movement to improve the appearance 
of home and public school-grounds. The monotonous 
uniformity of home grounds is not relieved by the 
prevailing neatness in their maintenance. Inside 
the home there is usually some evidence of thought, 
study, and a taste representative of the indi- 
viduality and character of the family. It is seldom 
one sees such individuality in home grounds, and 
school grounds are usually much below the standard 
of home surroundings. They degrade rather than 
uplift the taste of pupils. 

Three years ago the American Park and Outdoor 
Art Association was formed, and now has a mem- 
bership from all parts of the Union engaged in 
educating the public taste on outdoor art. Warren 
H. Manning, Secretary of the American Park and 
Outdoor Art Association. 



Florists' Flowers. 

♦ 

THE FLORISTS* TULIP IN APRIL. 

April is always an anxious time for the culti- 
vator of the florists' Tulip. True to its uncertain 
character, it is bringing with it blustering winds, 
a low temperature by night, and storms of hail. 
The bold leaves of the Tulip have expanded, and 
they are in danger of being harmed by the winds 
and riddled by hail. There is such an intimate 
connection between the leaves and bloom, that we 
have it on the highest authority that " any hurt 
to the leaf is sure to affect in some measure both 
the bloom and the future bulbs.'' Bright sunshine 
falling upon the leaves when they are frozen works 
great mischief, and when leaves are stiffened by 
frost, and become blown about by the wind, harm 
is certain to follow ; and so protection from sun in 
frosty weather, and some screen which will ward 
off cold, cutting winds, are equally desirable. In 
one of his delightful papers on the Tulip, the Rev. 
F. D. Homer points out that it is a critical time 
for the young buds when they are just at the 
ground-level, enfolded in the heart of leaves. 
These frequently hold the rain-water sufficiently 
to surround or cover the buds, and when severe 
spring frobts happen, and especially in the North, 
they become frozen up. The water can be liberated 
by gently opening the leaves, or by blowing it out 
with a tube, such as a length of small-bore brass 
gas-pipe, and it is worth while either to prevent 
the water being frozen, or to dislodge it altogether. 
As the flower-stems rise the greatest enemy to be 



feared is hail. It is sure to mark the foliage, and 
every shot that strikes the green bud is likely to 
bruise it and leave a mark that will not only 
appear on the flower, but also be a source of weak- 
ness, whereat decay of the petals will first and 
probably prematurely set in. 

It is at this season when any imperfections in 
the rooting of the bulbs manifest themselves. 
Tulip cultivators have occasional experience of this, 
and the most general eause of failure in this respect 
is the presenoe of something obnoxious in the soil, 
by which the fibres are prevented from running in 
it. It is an experience rarely falling to the lot of 
those who cultivate the early varieties in beds ; 
and happily not frequently in the case of those who 
grow for exhibition. All looks promising untU the 
flower-buds should be showing, then the foliage 
loses colour aod dies down. ** The old bulbs are 
able without aid of roots to support leaf-growth 
thus far, and to a considerable degree ; but by Apri* 
the time has come when it is naturally a good deal 
exhausted, and it is time for the root-fibres to take 
up the work and supply a large share of food for the 
elaboration of leaves and blossom. If the fibres 
are dead, all this process fails, and all the strength 
the old bulbs may still have will be directed 
towards saving the life of the plants, by dcnng 
what is possible towards the formation of the new 
bulbs, which in the loss of its natural supporters, 
the leaves, and fibres, seems left as it were a 
vegetable orphan " (Rev. F. D. Horner). 

Tulips o! all types are late in coming on to 
bloom this season ; the retarding weather holda 
them back. In our public parks there ia a great 
promise, provided turbulent winds, cutting frosts, 
and driving heat, do not greatly affect their 
development. R* D. 



Cultural Memoranda. 

- • 
ANTHURIUMS. 

The most satisfactory method of increasing the 
stock is that of mossing the tope of the old plants, 
using nice fresh sphagnum-moss for the purpose, 
aod taking care to cover a few of the young roots. 
The plants will quickly make new roots, and in 
the course of a fortnight or so the stem may be 
partly severed just underneath the point where 
the moss was placed. This having been done, the 
plants may soon be potted, as they root very 
quickly if the moss be kept saturated with water. 
The most suitable potting compost for Anthuriums 
is one that consists of one part fibrous loam, with 
the fine soil shaken out of it, one part good fibrous 
peat, and about three parts clean sphagnum-moss, 
A quantity of charcoal in pieces as large as a hen's 
egg Is o! great value if mixed with the compost. 

The appearance of the plants will be greatly 

improved by surfacing with moss, and a dash of 

coarse silver-sand, afterwards trimming the moss 

over with a pair of scissors. Anthuriums enjoy 

moisture, and may be syringed about six times 

every day. They succeed beet when the foliage ia 

always wet, and will remain free from all insect 

pests. . They are gross feeders, and when growing 

freely may be watered twice weekly -with almost 

any sort of liquid manure. Arthur Smith, EdtnhaU 

Gardens, 

Bowers of Ivy. 

The Ivy is employed in the garden in a great 
variety of ways, and in almost all cases a good 
effect is obtained from the plant. I would reoom- 
mend a more frequent use of the plant for the 
formation of summer bowers. There are many 
other plants possessing a climbing habit that are 
adapted for making shady retreats from hot sun- 
shine, but none more so than the Ivy. 

Bowers should be proportionate in size to the 
grounds which contain them. For limited grounds 
an arbour or a short length of bowers is sufficient, 
but in an extensive place a considerable stretch 
will be more in keeping with the surroundings. 
There will be needed an iron framework^ sub- 
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■UotUl ia chanoUr, ud of tho nqnired height, 
vhioh thould provide * wklkiDg ipua of kbont 
S fast wide. Prepue the borders on either ude by 
tranohiDg and mannriDg the loil, aliray* bekring 
ID mind that Ivy it a groH feeder, and that 
the rooti reqaire a rough porous Boil. Plaota 
10 pota may be aied for planting, and ehonld be put 
at dialaooee of 12 to 15 inchea apart oo the oulnde 
of the tnuuework, treadiog them carelolly, yet 
firmly, ia. Obtain vigorous plaote, aod give oloae 
attention to eeoaring the leading growtha to the 
•upporte. CopiODi euppliea of water will tie 
needed in dry weather, and if proper attention to 
theaa detail* be given, the plants will quickly mver 
the framework. The apace under the anih ahonld 
be neatly gravelled, and firmly rolled. 

Ivy, when thoroughly . eatabli*he<t, ibonld be 
dipped with ibean annoally early in the mooth of 



latticed window. Although I had not previontly 
■een Ery throniuma cultivated in pota, they are valu- 
able for the purpose, and this epecimeo was in 
robnst health. Whatabeantifalplant ii thitforthe 

VARiKCATtD American Aloi», 
The variegated variety ot Agave americana, so 
admirably adapted for placing in aammer io vagei 
on garden terraoef, and eametimee met with in 
gardens as splendid examples of long oontinned 
good cDltivatlon. Some of the largest specimens I 
have seen were at Ven Hoase, in SomerBstshire, 
ten jeart ago, and I believe they are still there. 

Although Agaves are of easy cnltnre, many years 
must elapse before young plants attain to sizes 
suitable for placing in tube or vases, for the 
omameDtatioQ of the terrace. It is not possible to 
toroe the growth in any way. A loamy, but open 
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April, at whieb Maaon growth ia commendng. 
Leading shoots needed tor the purpose of extension 
and for Ming gape must be tsken oare of when the 
olip^ng is done. The most robuet varieties only 
should be planted ; Hedera helix caoarieDsia Is one 
of the very best, being wonderfully robust. H. b. 
algerienai* is another suitable variefy, as also is 
H. h. lobata major. 

EBTIHKOKIUH DB.-IB'OANIS. 

This favonrite old plant wae late in appearing 
above^gronnd this season. The Dog's-tooth Violets, 
as the Erythroniums are oslled in the vernacolar, 
thrive woDderfiUly well with us, and our soil, 
wfaiob is sandy, appears to suit them. They are 
planted oloae to some old statuary near the margin 
of the tnrf, and 10 yards from a fountain, a clump 
here, and a clump there, in wild coofosion ; but 
really I think it would be difficult to find a poii- 
tion where they would be seen to better advantage. 

WheD pateing a cottage recently, I noticed a 
very fine specimen of this species growing io a 



compost lui ts Agavee best, and a quantity et mortar- 
cubble or broken bricks thould be incorporated 
with it. PropsgatioD is easily (thoagb slowly) 
effected l^ potting op the suokers at polling 
time. H. T. M. 



AZALEA "DUCHESS OF 
WBLLINGTON." 
The subject of onr illustration (fig. S4), of neat 
habit of growth, and pleaaiDg flond tint*, was 
shown at Che Boyal Horticultural Society's meeting 
on April 101att,at theDrillHall, James Street, S.W., 
by Messrs. R. b. Q. Cuthbert, florists of Soutbgate, 
Middleiei, and for which an Award of Merit was 
made. The flowers are arranged io neat terminal 
corymbs; thelower segments aieof a pale flesh tint; 
the uppermoat central segment flamed and spotted 
with cherry-red ; the lateral apper segment* marked 
in the middle area by a row of )maU dote ot the 
same colour. The variety belongs to the true 
Ghent section of hardy Azaleas. 



TEEE - GROWING IN THE 
TRANSVAAL. 

TuE South African AgrievUttTitW Year Book 
lot 1000 (Wyuberg) oontaina, among other in- 
teresting matter, an article dealing with tree, 
growing io the TraoivaaL We read that "About 
4S0 acres have been planted with treee on the 
estate Tnrffontein by Mr. William Nelson, who 
superintended the layiag-out of the grounds, tho 
plaotmg of avenues, and the formation of roads. 

The propagating- pita are oblong bede edged with 
briokf, with varieties of tree* and ahrnbs in 
various stageii of growth, literally by the million ; 
of two varieties of Pine alone Mr. Nelson had 
13,000,000 in stock- -10,000,000 of Pinns Pinaster, 
and of Pinus insigois 5,000,000, whilst of several 
other varieties the numbers run to well over the 
million. 

Of other plantation trees — Gums, Wattles, and 
Pines, other than those already mentioned, the 
numbers range from half a million to two or three 
million*, and there is always oonsidenbly over a 
miUioD Japanese Privet* io stock. A beautiful 
little plantation of 200,000 British Oaka was one of 
the finest sights in the nurseries, and the acres of 
Peach, Apricot, Almond, and other varieties of fruit 
tree* jutt borstiog into blossom ooustituted a sight 
alone worth going to Booysen's to see. BeFore 
leaving the trees mention most be made of a 
particularly beautiful variety of Pine, Pious 
australia, of which the foliage, from an upright 
central growth, droops over like the spray from a 
fountain. 

Coming now to the flower*, the visitor was shown 
T?,000 Bosea in the propsgating pits, and some 
50,000 more were already transplanted into the 
grounds, whence they will be taken for disposal to 
oostomeiB at the proper season. Tbese inclnded 
no fewer than 250 distinct varieties ; a fact whicli 
alone speak* volumes for the resouroes of the 
establi*hmeQt. 

About the oentre of the nureerie* stand* a very 
large plant-honte. Thi* is crammed with flowers 
and plant* requiring more or less shelter, and 
obtained from every part of the world. These 
included thoueands of magoilicent Ferns, Magno- 
lias, Camellias, Az^Ieai, ka. Of Cauna* alone 
there were over 100 diflerent varieties, of which 
thirty wera new varieties just received from 
RntBce. Inthisbonsewerealsotobeseen hundreds 
of plant* ttldom met with eiospt in the moat 
exdnaive ot conservalorie*. These iudnded Tea, 
Indigo, and other ecouomical plant*, many oC the 
rarest and choicest specimens of treee and orna- 
mental shmhs, Japanese Bamboo*, and botanical 
specimens from practioally every country in the 

There is a real curiosity of plapt growth in the 
shape of two grand specimens of the "Elephant's 
Foot" plant— Testndinaria elephantipss. These 
were indeed remarkable, with the outer integument 
cut ont so as to form a number of pyramidal struc- 
tures and strata, for all the world like a dark grey 
shale. It wB* difficult to believe that they could be 
of natural growth, eo extraordinary did they look. 
Next came plantations ol fruit trees, iududing 
some 40,000 Apple, 30,000 Pear, 15,000 Walnut, 
and about 20,000 Quince — to mention only 
a few of the different kinds ot fruit tree* 
stocked by Mr, Nelson. Next came the more 
essentially Enropeau plantation and avenue-treea, 
golden-leaved Elmi, Ilawthoms, and Silver Birch; 
a magnificent lot of Oriental Plane-trees, European 
and Amerioan Birches in endle** variety, a very 
beautifnl variegated Sycamore, and many others. 
Specimens of the Wellingtonia — the largest tree 
in the world— better known to the uninitiated aa 
the giant- tree of California ; the Salisburia avianti- 
folia, a tree with a large Maiden hair, shaped leaf, an 
ornament to any garden ; the Philadelphns grandi- 
tlora, a flower which is being used as a snbatitnte 
for the Orange-blossom ; a fine lot of the beautiful 
FUme-tree of Australia ; the Paiiinsonia aculeata, 
a very remarkable- locking tree ; Aoanthns, Arundo 
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Donax variegata, a variegated Beed io white and 
dark green, are all there, and Cypretees by the 
million ; 3,000.000 of C. macrocarpa alone being in 
etock. English Labamamfl, Eoglish Box, Rhodo- 
dendrons, Lilacs, Acacias, Lemon, Orange, and 
Naartje trees, Ac, in large variety." 



The Week's Work, 

THE FLOWEB GA&DEN. 

By J. BsxBOW, Gftrdener to the Barl of Dcheetar, Abbotftborj 

Outle, Dorset 

MontbrtUas and Tigridiou in the warmer parts 
of the coontry, revel in moist land and falfsan- 
€hine, flowering with great freedom and increasing 
rapidly. Both plants may be dog np at this 
«eaaon, divided, and replanted. The best kind of 
«oil for them is a rich sandy-loam. 

W'all C7im6er«.— Those of a half hardy natare. 
which may be beginnine to grow, may be pmnea 
-and thinned out. Special atteation is necessary 
in the ease of early flowering decidnoos climbers, 
Aoeh as Jasminom nadifloram, Forsythia snspensa, 
•and F. viridissima, which are the better for being 
left nnpnined till out of flower. Olearias in 
variety, Olea exoelsa, 0. fragrans, Myrtos com- 
monia and Eugenia lineata, Myrsine africana, 
Phlomis fmtioosa, Tamarix gallica, Euonymus Am- 
briatos, Rhamnos alaternos, will be benefited by 
ihe removal of snperflaons shoots, so as to admit 
•unlight and air to the heads. Some of these 
plants, being in some localities only half hardy, 
flower better when the shoots become thoronghly 
4natared ; hence the need to keep the shoots some- 
what thin ; they also withstand the cold better 
than when they are left nnpnined. Climbera, &c., 
^wing on old walls should have their shoots 
thinned out, but not very severely, as they may, 
with the aid of staples and wall-hooks, be allowed 
to grow with some amount of freedom, spurring in 
^reright shoots so as to give a verdant appearance 
to the plants from base to summit. 

Camellias in the Open Air. —It is not very 
l^enerally known, or the knowledge is seldom acted 
upon, that the Camellia is able to live out of doors 
«nd produce numerous flowers in dieltered spots 
in the southern parts of the country. My ex- 
perience here with a lai|^ collection is that, during 
«evere winters, when 20'* of frost have been 
registered, not a plant was lost The necessary 
•conditions are protection from cutting winds, and 
a warm situation, conditions often to be found 
•n^ woods and gardens, well furnished with 
thick high shrubberies of evergreens. To flower 
tiie plant satisfactorily, and ronder it proof against 
oard frosts, the wood must be well ripened. At the 
toie of writing, our Camellias are covered with 
their showy flowers in great variety of colour ; and 
yet not one of them has received artificial protection. 
It IS very necessary that the land be rolieved of 
stagnant moisture, and proper preparation made in 
regard to the sml and its depth. A favourable 
ajpect for Camellias is S.8.W., having protection 
of a taU hedge, or a wall on the east n^ ao that 
the sun s rays do not reach the plants very early in 
the dajr, a rapid thawing of the blooms when open 
daoiaging them greatly. Camellias when trained 
almost a wall, are easily protected from frost 
when in bloom, by han^ng doubled fishing-nets, ko., 
over them of an evening when frost threatens. A 
▼oiy suiuble compost oonsisU of turfy peat two- 
thirds, dried cow-dung one-third, together with a 
moderate quantity of coarse sand or road-grit, and 
soot. The whole ahould be mixed and thrown 
together in a heap a few daya before being used. 
Camelliaa which have been grown in the green- 
houM aro suitable for planting out of doors, the 
wood being firm and well matured. Small planU 
re^uiro caroful treatment for a few years after 
being planted. The staple should be excavated 
to a depth of 3 to 4 feet, which will afford an 
opportunity to lay in drain- pipes or rubble- 
drains, and over these to place peat-turves, topside 
downwards, and then follow with the above 
compost. If the Camellias are very strong and 
vigorous, three layers of such turves would be better 
than the compost, as being more lasting. As the 
Camellia begms to grow when flowering ceases, 
then is the safest time to harden off the plants by 
opening the greenhouse ventilators to the fullest 
extent ; or to romove the plants, if in tubs and pots, 
to a sheltered spot out of doors for a time. The 



month of May is a fitting time to transplant Camel- 
lias to the open ground, and to carry out any 
pruning that may be called for. The planta should 
be plainted aomewhat cloae together for mutual 
protection, at the same time each plant should 
oe afforded ample rooting; space. Do not bury the 
ball moro than 4 inches in the case of large plants, 
and less than this in the case of small ones. 

VioleU. — At this season, beds of Violets in 
varied should be formed with voung runners 
furnished with roots, avoiding anything not of this 
season's growth. The soil should be dressed with 
leaf -mould or well decayed hot-bed manuro, and be 
deeply dug. Plant the runners in straight lines at 
one foot apart, spreading out the loots in planting, 
and using a trowel in preferonce to a dibber. If 
planted where there is a little shade to be got 
from fruit-bushes, Jtc., kept supplied with water 
in dr^ weather, and i^ordod weak liquid-manure 
occasionally, good healthy growth will ensue. 
Such varieties as Marie Louise, Comte de Brazza, 
Neapolitan, &c., should have the runners removed 
as they push forth, and be kept to one head. Thus 
treated thev make fine plants for transplanting to 
frames in the first week of September. 

MiBeelhmeou8.—AM soon after heavy rain as the 
roller can be used on the lawns without smearing 
the turf with the worm casts, let it be got to woik ; 
and when mowing must begin, let the scythe be 
employed for the first two cuttings, and afterwards, 
when the turf has been well swept with the broom, 
the machine may be used with safety. Continue to 
bring all but the more tender bedding-plants from 
the glasshouses and pits, under temporary shelters ; 
and see that all such shelters are rendered safe and 
efficient, the weather being very treacherous at this 
season. The old roots of Dahlias that have been 
established in pots some time, may be placed in 
turfen or other pits, and afforded plenty of air in 
mild weather. Gladiolus may continue to be 
planted. Stir the soil of the bulb-beds if the 
carpet plants permit of this being done, and in 
porous, dry soils, afford water to the various 
bedding-^ants, bulbs, &a When the flowers of 
Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissus, &c , are expanded, 
and it becomes necessary to apply water to the 
beds, let a spouted water-can, or a hose having a 
smaU nozzle be used, instead of a rose or a spreader, 
so that the flowers be not wetted. 



THE HARDY FBUIT OA&DEN. 

By A. W4KO, Gardener to F. A. Sevan, Esq., Trent Park, 

New Bamet 

Disbudding the Peach and Nectarine,— The trees 
have made much progress in the last ten days, so 
that thinningthe young shoots, or disbudding, may 
now begin. This operation should be carried out so 
that no perceptible check is given, and with this 
intent it should be spread over a period of from 
three to four weeks according to the conditions of 
the weather. The first thinning may consist 
of the removal of shoots standing at right angles to 
the branches (forerights), those pointing towards 
the wall, and a sl^ht general thinning of the 
remaindOT to about twelve inches apart In about 
a week later, another disbudding may be done. At 
the last thinning one good shoot should be left at 
the base of last year's shoots, unless ciroumstanoes 
detemdue otherwise If two should be wanted, 
retain the next best placed shoot above this, only let 
it be on the opposite side of the branch, and in all 
oases leave a shoot at the tip, which may be stopped 
later on should there not be space for training it in 
full length. Let all well placed shoots necessary to 
fill up vacant spaces be retained. With repad 
to young trees, sufficient shoots should be retained, 
not only to furnish bearine wood, but for extension 
shoots. Such shoots as show great vigour must be 
stopped in order to equalise the flow of sap, and if the 
resulting breaks are also vigorous, let them also be 
stopped. Oftentimes numerous laterals result from 
this second pinching, and if there is space for 
some of these, a few of the best may be tied or 
nailed to the walL The disbudder should be pro- 
vided with a puff for distributing the tobacco- 
powder to use against anhides harbouring at the 
tips of the shoots, until such time as a liquid 
insecticide can be made use of. All Peach -borders 
must be kept in a properly moist condition, but it 
is scarcely likely that water will be required for 
some weeks, excepting in gardens where glass 
copings are in use ; in any case the sub-soil tester 
should be employed. On strong, adhesive loams 



it is a good practioe to mulch the alleys with long 
litter before the soil gets compacted by being 
trampled upon, and thus keep the soil open. A 
line of broad pieces of planking laid on the alleys 
serves the same purpose, and is comfortable to 
walk upon. 

Strawbnrries. — The land should now be hoed, and 
weeds and rubbish raked off previously to mulch- 
ing the space between the plants. Aged planta- 
tions and weakly plants should be afforded dress- 
ings of well-rotted manure, and if chemicals are 
used, it should be with great caution, otherwise an 
over^luxuriaoce of foliage may be induced. Potash 
is a good manure for these plants. If slugs are 
troublesome, let the soil between the plants receive 
a dressing of new-slaked lime. The best kind of 
material for mulching of Strawberry-beds is long 
stable-litter, freed from all the finer and shorter 
portions, and used just as it comes fresh from the 
stables. This will become washed and sweetened 
by rain some time before the fruit ripens. An 
early application of the straw mulch is very 
desirable on light, dry soils. 

FBUIT8 UNDER GLASS. 

By J. BoBiETS, Oardeoer to the Duke of PorUand, Welbeek 

Abbej, Woricsoii. 

LeUer Peach - houses. — ^The gardener should be 
oonstantly on the alert to remove superflnons 
shoots, and any that are likely to crowd the trees 
later on. Always work in this matter from the 
top of the tree downwards. The same holds good 
with thinning the fruit, for there is no greater 
waste of the energies of the trees than to allow a 
large number of fruits to remain until after stoning 
and then to thin them. The setting bloom may 
still be assisted by shaking and otnerwise dis- 
tributing the pollen. 

Vines. — Young Vines planted last year are oom- 
menoing to grow freely, requiring frequent attention 
in order to secure the leaders in their proper 
position, and to throw the whole strength of the 
plant into the forming of one strong shoot. Let 
all shoots on the canes, except the central one, be 
disbudded, and one a few inches below it, which 
should be stopped at the fifth leaf reckoned from 
its base. The object of retaining this second shoot 
is to furnish a new rod, in case of accident to the 
other. Where the Vines are of great strength, two 
or three moderate- sized bunches may be allowed to 
develop. Elncourage short- jointed firm growth by 
employing a moderate temperature only, and free 
ventilation. Let the rods be stopped at every 8 or 
10 feet of new growth, until they reach the top td 
the Vinery, when all future growth should be 
unrestrained. The laterals should be stopped at 
one leaf from the point of origin, until near the top 
of the house, at which point several of them may 
be allowed to extend along with the main rod, in 
order to encourage vigorous rooting. Super- 
numerary Vines should always be pumted, and 
these will be able to cany half-a-dosen bunches 
each, and may be retained ror three seasons, taking 
fruit from them each year higher and higher so as 
to avert any crowding of the foliage and shoots of 
the permanent Vines. By adopting this praotioe 
the serious matter of overcropping the permanent 
Vines need not ensue. [In order to force the cane 
to throw out laterals regularly it is good practioe 
to stop the leader, ana keep it stopped, till the 
dormant bud at that point breaks. Ed.] 

Aged Vines, — Such of these as have been partialis 
lifted mav, and commonly do, start into growta 
rather lacking in vigour, and in order to strengthen 
the sluggish activity of the roots, a steady degree 
of moisture should be afforded the bordera without 
saturating the soil, and considerable atmospheric 
humidity allowed in the vinery. The temperature 
of the vinery at ni^ht need not exceed 5S* ; and 
during bright sunshine a thin shading thrown over 
the roof wul keep the foliage from flagging. A light 
crop of fruit only should be taken, otherwise most of 
the benefits derived from lifting the Vines will be 
long delayed. After free growth has commenced, 
the latends must not be too much or too frequently 
stopped, except the shoots that will bear bunches 
next year. 

Melons. — Having obtained a good set of fruits, 
and these are observed to be growing m size, let the 
number be reduced to three, or at the most four, 
fruits per plant, the fruits retained being about of 
equal size, and in good positions as regards sun- 
light, the heavier part of the crop being on the 
upper parU of the plants. The fruits on plants 
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grown on trelliseB muRt be tapported with specially- 
made nets or pieces of slate of about 6 ioches square, 
having holes drilled in the comers for the purpose of 
slinging them with wire or twine. Slate beins but 
very sUghtly absorbent of moisture, very little 
dampness remains round the fruit after syriocing 
the plants. At this stage every flower shoula be 
removed early, and superfluous shoots stopped 
forthwith. Keep the soil of the bed uniformly 
moist until the fruits begin to show signs of ripen- 
ing, and afford weak liquid* manure whenever root- 
moistore is necessary, supplementing this with 
a li^ht top-dressine of turf y loam and fresh soot. 
Svnngo Uie foliage lightly at closing time on sunny 
afternoons, and maintain a steady amount of 
humidity in the air of the Melon-house by damp- 
ing the^floors, ftc, or by means of evaporating- 
troughs. Care should be taken to preserve the 
foliage first formed in perfect condition until the 
fruits are ripe, otherwise they will be deficient in 
good flavour. The bottom- heat should be kept at 
horn 75* to 80% and that of the air at from TO*" to 
75° at night, and 80* by day. Let air be freely 
admitted on mild days, and if the foliage appears 
lacking in strength, apply a light tiffany shading 
during the hottest parts of the day. Seed may 
be sown and successions planted out in accordance 
with the amount of accommodation available. 



THB ORCHID HOUSBS. 

By W. H. Tomie, Orohld Grower to Sir FasDnuoa Wmaii, 
Bart., Glare Lawn. Bast BhtttD, 8.W. 

Dtndrohium PhaUtnopsi$ SchrOderianwn, — The 
comparative ease with which this plant may be 
grown, and its wondeifol freedom of flowerings 
entitles it to a place in every plant-stove, even in 
snrdens where (hxshids are not generally cultivated. 
The conditions prevailing in a plant-stove are those 
last suited to its reauirements when in growth. 
Suspended in the lightest position, syrin^d, and 
otherwise treated as the other occupants are, strong 
leafy bulbs develop, which, on reaching their limi^ 
produce numerous racemes of lovely flowers. As 
the plant is now pushing forth new ^wths, the 
surface material may be renewed, and if necessary 
a new pot afforded. In case of repotting, let the 
plant be treated exactly like a newly imnorted 
plant, cutting away the dead roots in oraer to 
lessen the size of the ball a good deal, so that a pot 
or pan of a similar sijw to the old one may be used. 
Place a crock, hollow side downwards, over the 
hole, place the plant in the pot, tving some of the 
pseudo-bulbs to the wires, and fill in with 
crocks, and afford surfacing of good turfy-peat 
and fresh moss, mixed together in equal propor- 
tions. Until roots emerge from the base of the 
new pseudo-bnlbs, water should be very sparingly 
applied, but afterwards, in favourable conditions, 
too much water can scarcely be afforded. During 
doll and rainy weather, the water-can and syringe 
should be very carefully employed, or the young 
growth will damp off. Newly-imported planto 
should be closely examined for traces of the 
little boring insect which often infests imported 
plants, and which if left on them would soon spread, 
and brinff ruin on the whole coUectton. The only 
preventive means that I can recommend is to 
forthwith bum all affected plants or pseudo-bulbs. 
Other species of Dendrobium needing similar cul- 
tural trMtment and situation are D. biffibbnm, D. 
Statterianum, D. Leeanum, D. Goldiei, D. undnla- 
tnm, and D. formoeum. These species about onoe 
in three weeks should be lic[htly fumigated in order 
to check the increase of thnps. 

0dontoglo98um grandt. — Plants of this species 
now showing siffns of activity after a lone 
rest, may be gradually enoouraged to push fortn 
leaves and pseudo-bulbs. Those plants which 
have sufficient rooting space for a time should 
have most of the surface materials renewed, 
and others needing more space should be 
tamed out, all decayed material and roots removed, 
and returned to dean pots which are rather 
more than half filled with crocks, placing over 
these and amongst the roots good turfy Orchid- 
peat and living sphagnum-moss in equu propor- 
tions. These plants should then be placed in a 
l^enial house, where the day temperature rises con- 
nderably with sun-heat, the night temperature 
does not go beyond 58*, and the conditions are 
genial and favour growth. Water should be 
sparingly applied for some time afterwards, and 

2 raying overhead and amongst the pots on bright 
ys carried out instead. 0. Insleayi needs to be 
kept drier at the root than 0. grande, otherwise 
the treatment is similar. 



OdofUogloBsum Uro-Shnneri is a very distinct 
and useful species, and the flowers suitable for 
many different uses. Here the plant thrives in 
company with Mssdevallias. When the roots 
appear at the base of the youog growth is the right 
time to ropot it ; in doing this, let the base of the 
plant be raised well above the rim of the pot, 
and afford plenty of drainage. Ov^iag to the 
saturated state of the atmosphere, large supplies 
of water at the root are only needed during the 
height of the growing season. 

THB KITCHEN GABDEN. 

By A. Ohapmav, Gsrdener to Gaptsln Bolvobd, Westonblrt, 
Tetbary, Glonoeeterihire. 

iS'ptnaeA.— To afford a continued summer supply 
of this vegetable, sowioffs should be made at inter- 
vals of three weeks, and after this date partially- 
shaded positions should be chosen for the crops, 
too much exposure to sunshine soon causing the 
plant to run up to flower. The soil in which 
Spinach succeeos is one that is naturally moist, 
and has been well trenched and manured. It forms 
a crop for interlininff the rows of Beans or Peas, 
and m such places toe plants obtain shelter from 
the sun ; but it is a method which should be 
carried out only when the rows of Peas, &c., are 
5, 6, and 7 feet apart. When grown on land by 
itself the drills may be drawn at 12 to 15 inches 
apart, 6 inches broad, and 1 inch deep. If at the 
time of sowins the soil is dry, water should be 
applied to the drills, and the seed steeped in water 
for four or five hours before sowing it. If the 
seed be of good terminating power, sow thinlv, and 
thin outp\rtiaI^ when the pl&nts have made two 
or three leaves ; and later, afford another thinning, 
leaving the plants at about 6 inches apart. The 
Victoria and the round-seeded Spinaches are best 
for summer use, not running so quickly to seed as 
some others. 

Turnips, — ^The first thinning may now be made 
from the plants raised from the March sowings. 
Turnip-seed may now be sown at intervals of 
fourteen to twenty-one days, till the end of the 
month of June, ana in early districts a month later. 
The cultivation of the Tiunip is more difficult in 
stiff soils than in light ones, the plants being more 
apt ' ' to bolt " before the bulbs are ready for use ; and 
as a corrective, the most friable, lightest plots should 
be chosen for this crop in gardens situated on soils 
of this class. The plot of land should be trodden 
regularly, made level and smooth, and then the 
dnlls should be pegged out at 15 inches apart, 
and be drawn, and not quite 2 inches deep. 
This method is preferable to broad-cast sowins, 
the ground being more easily weeded and hoed. 
It is good practice before sowing to dress the 
plot with fresh soot, wood-ashes, or lime, in 
order to protect the young plants from the 
Turnip-flea. During dry weather, water should be 
copiously afforded. Among the best varieties for 
these crops wiU be found &iterion. Strap-leaf, and 
Veitch's Red Globe. The thinning of the plants 
should be done at twice, as in the case of Spmach. 

BorecoUs, — ^The Lapland, Asparagus and Cot- 
tager's Kales have in recent years been almost 
worthless, owing to a disease whose ravages so far 
are unchecked, and as these vegetables filled a gap 
between winter Coleworts and early Cabbages their 
loss is much felt. The tall and the dwan curled 
Kales are very hardy, but the heads are not equal 
in form, nor the sprouts so tender and delicate as 
the former. Seeds of all of these may now be sown 
on fairly rich land in a sunny situation, drawins 
seed-drills one foot apart in preference to broaf 
casting the seed. MiUte the land firm and level 
before proceeding to sow it. 

Frame Potato$, — The earliest crops are now 
maturing, and the soil Aould be kept moderately 
dry rather than moist, and during bright days an 
abundance of fresh air should be slforded the 
frames. The next of the succession crops may at 
this date be so far advanced as to need mouldinff 
up. The soil in tiiese frames should be maintained 
in a moist state. The li|;hts must be closed early 
by 3.d0 P.M., i^ter having slightly wetted the 
foliage. 

MfuhrooTM* — The crops on beds in the open 
ground witib the warmer weather prevailing will be 
coming along more freely than heretofore, render- 
ing the straw and hurdle-coveriDgs unnecessarv. 
If on examination the beds are found to be dryish, 
apply tepid water copiously, and replace the old 
coverings with a thinner one of hay or straw. 



PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 

By T. Bdwabds, ForemAO, Royal Plant GardenB, Proginore. 

Ccdadiuma that have become established will now 
need less shading. They should be provided with 
light tiffany blinds, for use only during very bright 
sunshine in the middle of the day. This additional 
exposure to light will develop greater colour in the 
foliage, and the leaf-sUlks wul be firmer. Mamtain 
a hot and moist atmosphere, and a temperature of 
70' during the night. Admit outside air more 
freely than hitherto, but prevent cold draughts 
occurring. The planU will need frequent roo^ 
waterings, and may be syrinaed with tepid soft 
water morning and afternoon, closing the houee for 
three or four hours, when the temperature (with 
sun-heat) may safely be permitted *^ "^ ij; ^^ ^ 
90" ; the condensed vapour on the glass will afford 
sufficient shade. Those plants intended for speci- 
mens, or for table-decoration, should be neatly 
staked, drawing the foliage outwards, and leaving 
the centre of the plant open for the larger leaves 
to develop fully. Cut off all flowerspathes as soon 
as they appear, unless they are required for cross- 
breeding. . 

^cAimenes.— When stems have grown 2 or 3 ins. 
high, transfer the planU to poto or pans m which 
they will flower, using a light sandy oonyost of 
equal parts of peat» loam, and leaf-mould. For 
keeping the mould within the wires of suspended 
baskets, the trimmings from the edgings of walks, 
and which have been in a heap for some time, i» 
better than moss. An intermediate temperature is 
best for the present, but when the plants hav» 
again rooted, and are growing quickly, they will 
need to be removed to the greenhouse or con- 
servatory. ,,. - ^, 

Celo8ia9, Balsams, <fec.— Pot off seedlings of these 
and other such annuals into small pots; any 
neglect of them at this stage will render them 
comparatively useless, and if any should become 
" drawn" it will be best to throw them away and 
sow more seeds. Use a light sandy soil for these 
seedlings, and keep them dose to the glass. 
Celosias are very subject to attacks from red- 
spider, and must be syringed regularly with 
water. Heated piU or the shelves in greenhouse* 
will afford suiUble conditions for the plants at 

present. ,., ^ , .. 

Thinning out of MignoiuttU, Oypsophda, Oodeita, 
Calliopais, Annual Chryaanihemuma, <fec , jn PO"r 
must be given timely attention. Plants of Caraa- 
tion Margarita, when large enough to handle, 
should be potted off singly into thumb-poU, using 
a light sandy mould. For autumn and winter- 
flowering, they are best cultivated in 6-inch pots. 
During the summer they may be plunged m ashes 
ouUide, and fully exposed to the sun. We have 
planted them out and potted them again in ^n- 
tember ; but this practice was not very successful. 
About 80 per cent, of the plants usually produce 
double flowers, and it is advisable to allow the 
plants to open one flower before the final potting 
Ukes place, so that the single varieties may be 
rejected. 

Saxifraqa Rudolphiana compacta.— It 

is well known to those who have considerable 
experience with Saxifrages of the oppositifolia- 
section that they are somewhat difficult plants 
to flower well in many gardens. The necessary 
moisture is not always present in the soil or applied 
by the gardener, and as a consequence the blooms 
are mostly extremely few. In my garden, which 
has a very dry subsoU, this difficulty can only be 
surmounted by affording lavish supplies of water in 
spring and summer. Where water is scarce, ae 
here, it is not always possible to afford everything 
the required quantity of water. 1 find, however, 
that the variety of Saxifraga Rudolphiana com- 
pacta is more accommodating than the other 
varieties of S. oppositifolia, and with a small 
amount of shade it will thrive and flower freely. 
I bought a plant some four or five years ago, 
and pUnted it on a terraced rockery with a 
north-west exposure ; and on March 24 it was 
abundantly furnished with its purple - coloured 
flowers. I observe that S. Rudolphiana no longer 
ranks as a species, but is included among the 
varieties of S. oppositifolia— a decision with which 
one cannot quarrel, so closely do many of the 
Saxifrages of this class resemble each other. 
8. AmotL 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 



ADVERTISEMENTS Should h% sent to tiM PUBLISHER. 

Lettari for Publication, cu wM aa «pwim«iu cmd jpianii M 
mmnlng, ahotOd bt addrt$Md to th* EDITOR, 41, Welling- 
ton Street, Covent Garden, London. Commimieationf 
tikoidd be waiTTni om ohi biob oitlt of thb papkb, 
wnl OM aarly i» Oe w«k <u pouQA; and dnZy 9ig%»d by 
th€wriUT, X/duirtdt the tigruUwr* will not U printed, InU 
kepi ae a ^noranto* ofgoodfuUk, 

The RdUor doea notwndnUOee topay fbr anf eontribtOiontf 
or to return unuaed eomnunioationa or iUuatrtUionat unleaa 
by apeeial arrangement, 

llluttratlont.— 2^ Editor wiU thankjnaf receive and eeUc 
photograpka or drawing enitabU for reprodnttiont of 
gardene, or of remarkable pktnta, flowere, frMi, de.; but 
he eannot be responsible for lose or injury. 

Local Hawn,'-Corre$pondente uHU greatly oblige by sending 
to the Editor early intettigenee qf local events likely to be 
qf interest to owr readers, or of any m4ttters which it ie 
deakvble to bring under the notice of hortieuUuriets. 



APPOINTMENTS FOR MAY. 



THURSDAY, 
SATURDAY, May 5 

TUESDAY, May 8 

WEDNESDAY, 
TUESDAY, 



WEDNESDAY, May 23 

THURSDAY, 
FRIDAY. 

WEDNESDAY, 



-Linnean Sodety, Meetiog. 

Societe Fnm^ige irHorticalture 
de Londres, Meeting. 

Royal Hortiealtural 8i>cUty'a Com- 

mittee*. 
Royal Gardeners* Orphan Fund 

(Annuel Dinner at Cafe Monico). 
. Paris Exhibition (temporary showX 

Royal Botanic Society, Exhibition 
in Regent's Park. 

Kew Quild Dinner, at the Hulbom 

Bestanrant. 
. Paris Exhibition (temporary show). 

• Royal Horticultural Society's Show 
in Uie Temple Qardens, London 
(3 days). 

York Florists' Exhibition. 

Devon County Agricultural So- 
ciety's Show, at Barnstable 
(3 days). 

Linnean Society (Anniveisary Meet- 
ing). 

International Congress of Horticul- 
ture and Arboriculture, at Paiis 
Exhibition (2 daysX 

Somerset County Agricultural Asso- 
ciation, Show. 

Batn and West and Southern 
Counties, Show at Bath (5 dayn). 



SALES FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

WEDNESDAY, May 2. - Oladioluf, Spirnas, Begonias, 

Carnations, Tuberoses, Herbaceous Phints, Palms. *c 
FRIDAY, May 4.— Imported and EsUbllshed Orchids. 



Atbbaos Tbmpsratvbs for the ensning week, deduced from 
Obeenrationa of Forty-three Years, at Chiawick.— 61V. 

AcrniAL TKMPCRATuan :— 

LovDom.— April 25 (6 p.m.) : Max. 48* ; Min. 48*». 
PROvmcKS.— ^priZ 26 (6 p.m.) : Max. 51°, off Irish Coast ; 
Min., 41*. off Tynemouth. 



The special meeting of the Royal 

H^k^tuiii Horticultural Society, held in the 

Society. I^riH Dall on Wednesday last, 

was well attended, and much 
interest was felt in the proceedings, but little 
or no fresh information, such as we thought 
might have been given in explanation of the 
policy of the Council, was afforded. The result 
was thus perhaps not quite what was expected, 
but it was satisfactory in the main, and though 
at times the debate was somewhat confused, all 
parties left in good humour after an exchange 
of compliments. How different the result was 
from the official programme may be seen from 
the perusal of the details giveu in the notice 
summoning the meeting : — 

" (I.) To consider and sanction if approved (either 
with or withoat addition, omission, or altera- 
tion), certain new bye-laws rendered neces- 
sary by the Supplemental Charter lately 
granted to the Society. 
(2.) To consider and adopt, if approved, the fol- 
lowing resolutions, viz. : — 

(a. ) That in accordance with the recom- 
mendation adopted unanimously at the 



Annual General Meeting to celebrate the 
Centenary of the Society by removing the 
gardens from Chiswick, this meeting 
adopts the proposal of the Council to 
purchase a freehold site in the parish of 
Limpsfield, in Surrey, and authorises the 
Council to take the necessary steps for 
acquiring the said site, and for developing 
new gardens thereon. 

(6.) That this meeting authorises the 

Council to enter into negotiations with 

and to obtain the co-operation of the 

Board of Agriculture and Horticulture, 

the University of London, and the County 

Councils, with a view to the establishment 

in connection with or in affiliation to the 

Society, of a representative School of 

Practical and Scientific Horticulture ; the 

scheme to be duly submitted to the Fellows 

for approval. 

N.B.— The Supplemental Charter and the new 

Bye-laws will be printed in full in the next number 

of the Society's Journal, voL xxiii, part 3. Fellows 

requiring an advance proof of the Bye-laws can 

obtain it on personal application at the Society's 

Office. By Order of Council, 

W. WILK.S, Secretary." 

Here were the results :— The President began 
by suggesting that the new bye-laws be taken as 
read, but this was immediately negatived, and 
after a short discussion it was arranged, on the 
proposition of Sir William Thiselton Dyke, 
that the consideration of these important matters 
should be postponed till the Fellows had had 
better opportunities of making themselves 
acquainted with their contents. 

The way was then cleared for the discussion 
of the suggestions made in (2.) a. and (2.) &., in 
the course of which it was stated that the lease 
of the existing gardens at Chiswick has no 
fewer than twenty years still to nut. We em- 
phasise this point because up till this time we 
have been unable to elicit this information, 
and not a few of the Fellows were under the 
impression that the acquisition of the proposed 
new garden was rendered necessary by the 
speedy expiration of the lease at Chiswick. 

The Council acted throughout on the assump- 
tion that they were bound by the resolutions 
passed at the annual meeting, but as the details 
of the proposed scheme were not then unfolded, 
and have even remained so till the present time, 
Mr. El WES very properly he!d that the Fellows 
at least could not be held to have assented to 
matters of which they knew nothing. More- 
over he hinted that the Council was not 
unanimous on the matter, alluding especially 
to Mr. Arthur Sutton, who had resigned his 
membership of the Council for reasons connected 
with the Limpsfield site, which were not made 
public at the meeting, but which we think it 
important to publish in the present issue ; 
and at the same time to suggest that Mr. 
SuTTOir now withdraw his resignation, as his 
assistance at the Council would be very valuable. 

Sir Michael Foster spoke of other possible 
ways of celebrating the. Centenary, especially 
by the erection or lease of suitable premises 
for the Society's meetings. 

Although the discussion on the site at 
Limpsfield was declared out of o**der, con- 
siderable incidental reference was made to 
this, as we think, preposterous proposal, the 
most remarkable point elicited being the differ- 
ence of opinion held by competent experts as to 
the nature and suitability of the site. Mr. 
Arthur Sutton's report, as we have said, 
was not read, but as it can no longer be con- 
sidered a confidential communication, we need 
no longer delay its publication. 



On the receipt of this letter, the Council very 
properly appointed a strong committee, con- 
sisting of Messrs. Bttnyard, G. Paul, Pou- 
PART, and Beckett, to visit the site, and report 
to the Council. They reported that the site 
and aspect were good, but that the land had 
been neglected, the drains were blocked, and 
that much labour would be required to bring 
the land into proper condition for a garden. It 
will be seen from this, that the diversity of 
opinion between Mr. Sutton and the Oouncil's 
referees w«s not so great in practice asjit appears 
to be on the surface, as the result is virtually 
identical. In any case, we are not likely to hear 
any more of the ridiculous proposal to establish at 
great expense a garden in an inaccessible corner 
of Surrey, for the following resolution was put 
and carried by a large majority — ''That this 
meeting confirms the recommendation of the 
Council made to, and adopted unanimously by, 
the annual general meeting, viz., 'that the 
Centenary of the Society be celebrated by 
removing the gardens from Chiswick, subject to 
the Council being able to find a new site which 
commends itself to the majority of the Fel- 
lows.'" The provisional clause, in which lies 
ail the virtue of the resolution, was inserted on 
the proposal of Mr. H. J. Pearson, and it has 
the great merit of providing a golden bridge 
for the Council in their future proceedings, and 
of disarming opposition. 

In the course of the meeting many thanks 
were expressed to the Council for the trouble 
they have taken, and to Sir Trevor Lawrence, 
for the tact he showed. As has often been the 
case before, he showed that he is not only 
Chairman of the Council, but the President of 
the Society, and the warmest thanks are due to 
him for his concilatory and impartial attitude 
which brought what might have been an 
embittered meeting to a satisfactory close. One 
word more, much of this discussion would have 
beenrendered unnecessary if theCouncil had been 
more communicative at the annual meeting, 
and less reticent afterwards. In these days the 
Fellows like to knpw exactly what they are 
expected to vote for. 



It will be ffenerally admitted by 

Neglected Varie- , jI v- 

ties of Pears, gardeners and amateurs having a 

fairly intimate knowledge of our 
hardy fruits, that some of the older varieties of 
the Pear are in point of productiveness, good- 
ness of flavour, and ability to ripen perfectly in 
an average year in this country, the equal of 
many of the much-extoUed newer varieties. 
Taking the best of the neglected Pears in alpha- 
betical order, we have Althorpe Crassane, ndsed 
by T. A. Knight, a dessert variety, with a 
rose-water flavour, of fine quality, a prolific 
bearer, and in season from October to December. 
The late Dr. B. Houo, in his Fruit Manual 
says that it is "good as a standard, but the 
fruit is best from an east wall," and in this he 
is quite right, especially in the northern and 
midland counties ; in fact, north of the Humber 
it is no good as a bush or standard. Ambrosia 
is a delicious dessert Pear, in season in Sep- 
tember, with a sweet, tender, perfumed melt- 
ing flesh ; the tree bears well, and is a hardy 
vigorous grower. It has several sjmonyms, 
viz.. Early Beurr^, Orange Rouge, and DieUs 
Braunroth Pomeranzen Birne. Aston Town is 
a small dessert Pear of good quality, in season 
in the months of October and November. The 
tree succeeds almost anywhere as a standard, 
bearing as such abundantly in alternate years ; 
the variety should be largely grown as a market 
or coster's Pear. 
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Autumn Bergamotte waa commonly found in 
orchards and gardens, being more adapted for 
planting in the former, owing to the large size 
the tree attains. It is of columnar rather than 
spreading habit of growth, and in good soils 
reaches a height of 40 feet ; it is a nice 
flavoured fruit, 2J inches wide and high, that 
-should be eaten from the tree or soon after 
being gathered. Flesh, greenish- white, tender, 
pelting, very juicy, and richly flavoured, some- 
iimes rather gritty at the core ; it ripens in 
October. Bezi d'flery, a fruit of medium size, 
bemg 2i inches high and wide, possessing a 
Muscat aroma, white flesh, of tine grain, and 
tender— a first-rate Pear for stewing. In use in 
October and November ; it ripens its fruits 
perfectly in the south when grown as a standard 
or bush, but these come finer from a tree on a 
west or east wall. Beurr^ Langelier, a middle- 
flized pyriform fruit, with flesh melting and 
Duttery, and vinous flavour, is in season from 
December to the end of January ; it is a good 
variety for planting in the southern parts of 
the country. Broom Park is a small, roundish, 
obovate Pear, with a melting, sugary, and 
aromatic flesh. A good January Pear, bearing 
-equally well on the Pear or Quince stocks. 

Moccas, a fruit of medium size, irregular in 
outline, yellow fleshed, tender, melting, and of 
fine grain, with a rich musky flavour. In 
season December and January ; raised by 
T. A. Knioht, and named by him after Moccas 
Court in Herefordshire. Muirfowl's Egg, an 
old Scotch dessert fruit, ripe in October, should 
not be omitted ; it makes a good standard for 
the colder parts of the country. The flesh is 
somewhat buttery, tender, and sweet. 

We ought not to omit Swan's Egg, an oval 
Pear, of good cropping properties, doing well 
on west or south-west walls ; it has a piquant 
agreeable flavour, and melting flesh, and is at 
Its best in the early winter months. Our 
experience shows that such Pears as Chau- 
montelle, Ne Pius Meuris, Monarch, Hacon's 
Incomparable, and the various Crassanes, do 
not meet with so much favour among south 
country gardeners as their merits deserve. 
Chaumontelle and the Crassanes are peculiarly 
Pears for the south, or for the south wall in 
northern shires, maturing their fruits in that 
position only in exceptionally warm summers. 

Those two excellent varieties. Knight's 
Monarch and Chaumontelle, may be planted 
m the south, especially on the warm gravels of 
Surrey and Middlesex, as standards, perfecting 
their fruits in warm summers quite satisfac- 
torily, although from lack of thinning when 
bearing abundantly, as the trees sometimes will 
do, the fruits are not so large as we are accus- 
tomed to see them when grown in the Channel 
Islands. Our purpose will have been served if 
these remarks bring to the notice of the 
younger members of the craft some of the 
good and trustworthy varieties among neglected 
Pears. 



Buckingham Palace Gardens (see Supple- 

meot). —Few visitors to the grimy streets of London 
are aware of the beautiful landscape effects within 
the walls that encircle the grounds of Buckiogham 
Palace. By special permission of Her Majesty, 
we were enabled to visit and take photographs of 
the grounds. Some of these we have already pub- 
lished. That which we now issue shows how well 
the Rhododendrons flourish in spite of the smoky 
atmosphere. They reflect credit on the care of Mr. 
Stirling, the gardener in charge. We have little 
doubt that he would be glad if he received a little 
less assistance from the peacocks that abound in 



the royal domain. Comparison with the Rhodo- 
dendrons in Hyde Park, which are lovely in their 
season, is not legitimate, for while the shrubs at 
Backi ogham Palace are mostly fixtures, those in 
the parks are to a large extent renewed every year. 

LiNNEAN Society.— On the occasion of the 
evening meeting to be held on Thursday, May 3, 
at 8 P.M., the following papers will be read: — 
I. <*Note on the Movementa in Fishes," by Prof. 
R. J. Anderson. II. *'0n New Species of Hali- 
meda, from Funafuti," by Miss E. S. Barton. 
IIL "On West Indian Fungi," by Miss A. L. 
Smith. 

Cape Fruit.— The R. M. S. Go.'s steamer 
Norman, brought 2,025 boxes of Grapes, 151 of 
Plums, 11 of Pears, and one of Quinces— 2188 
boxes in all. Of Grapes the Raisin blano was in 
splendid condition, and sold quickly at good prices, 
on an average 22*. per box. The other sorts did 
not arrive in an equiUlygood condition, and suffered 
in price — though good prices ruled. Plums were in 
good condition, but rather small fruit, and sold at 
7«. and 8«. per box of twenty-four to thirty. The 
Pears were in splendid condition, but only medium- 
sized fruits ; they sold rapidly at good prices. The 
Quinces were a private sample, and it appears 
doubtful if a trade can be made for the fruit. 

Royal Botanic Society of London.— The 

practical gardening [school, held in the Society's 
gardens. Regent's Park, \a officially recognised by 
the Technical Education Board of the London 
County Council. The course of instruction extends 
over three years, and the Society undertakes that 
each pupil shall receive instruction, and be given 
opportunities to practice the operations necessary 
in each branch of gardening. Examinations will 
be held and certificates granted, and at the ter- 
mination of the course, every effort will be made 
by the Society to obtain situations for the pupils 
if required. Fees for the course : first year, £20 ; 
second year, £15; third year, £5. A syllabus of 
lectures for the session is now published. All 
fees to be paid in advance. Early application 
should be made to the Secretary, J. Bryant 
SowRRBT, Botanic Crardens, Regent's Park. A 
limited number of boys are given a year's course in 
rough work and cottage gardening, suitable for 
those intending to emigrate ; fee £15. 

Electro-Horticulture.— For the past four 

winters the Cornell College of Agriculture has been 
carrying on a series of important experiments in 
electro- horticulture under the direction of Prof. 
L. H. Bailkv. The aim of these investigations is 
to study the influence of the eleotri arc lamp 
upon plants grown in greenhouses. During two 
winters the lamp was hung inside the house, and 
for a part of the time the light was naked, and at 
other times screened by a glass globe. Many of 
the plants were injured by the naked light, but 
sustained no injury, or were even benefited by the 
light, which was modified by passing through an opal 
globe, or even common glass. It was found that 
Lettuce was greatly hastened in growth by the 
light, and various flowers were earlier. Rsdishes 
were also much benefited by electric light passing 
through a greenhouse roof, and the only plant 
which gave a poor result under such modified light 
was the CaiUiflower. The lamp used was a 
10-amp^re 45- volt Westinghouse alternating cur- 
rent lamp of 2000 nominal candle-power. It was 
hung over a house 60 feet long, and was 9 feet 
above the nearest point in the roof. Experiments 
have been made to test the inflaence of the colours 
of the spectrum upon plants, and it has been 
proven that lights of different colours exert decided 
influences upon Radish and Lettuce plants early in 
their growth. These differences, however, tend to 
disappear as the plants approach maturity. Flori*ts' 
Exchange. 

"Gardening Year-book," and "Garden 

Oracle," 1900.— One quarter of the new year has 
already passed, and by an unfortunate oversight we 



have hitherto failed to nutke adequate mention of 
this useful little publication. It is never too late to 
mend. Weapologise to our colleague of the Oardeners' 
Magazine for the delay, and we hasten to recom- 
mend what we used to know as the Garden Orade 
to our readers. It is full of suggestions and hints, 
contains lists of newly-exhibited plants, a diary for 
recording gardening operations, in which much 
space is given to the Chrysanthemum, and a great 
variety of other information. From the reader's 
point of view, we must enter a protest against the 
obtrusiveness of mixing up advertisements with the 
text, instead of keeping them wholly separate. An 
advertisement is an advertisement, paid for as such, 
and occupying a particular place. To mix it up 
with editorial matter might raise a doubt as to the 
impartiality of the editor, whilst it certainly irritates 
the reader and would rather incline him to deal 
with some other and less obtrusive firm. The 
Gardening Tear-Book is to be had bound for Is., at 
the office of the Gardeners* Magazine, 4, Ave Maria 
Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. 

Bulletin de la Soci^t^ Franqaise d'Hor- 

TICULTURE DE LONDRE8.— This publication (issued 
from 66, Long Acre, W.C., and 10, Rue Cambetta, 
Tours), for 1899, is now before us. It indndes a 
portrait and brief account of the work of M. G. 
Nicholson, and also a paper, by M. A. M^kissier 
of Kew, on the Temperate-house at Rew. Farther 
short articles deal with : — Platycerium ; les Gazons 
en Angleterre, Aniba perutilis, (EilleU, Drac»na 
Sanderiana, For9age du Lilas, Magnolia, Jardins 
Royaux de Hampton Court, and Culture en pots 
des Cannas ; and there are the usual Reports and 
Lists of Members of the Society. 

The Princess Beatrice at Powersoourt. 

On Monday, April 23, the Qukex made her first ex- 
cursion beyond Dublin. The Royal party started 
from the Viceregal Lodge before midday, and went 
by train from Westland Row to Bray. At Bray 
the railway station and its approaches were 
crowded, and the streets decorated. The Princess 
Henbt of Battbnbero was met at Bray station by 
Lord PowERScouBT, with whom she drove to his 
residence, Powersoourt, which should be well 
known to our readers from our references to and 
illustrations of its beautiful surroundings. 

Royalty and Roses.— We hear that on 

Saturday, April 21, a laige consignment of beau- 
tiful red Roses was, by command of the Queen, 
sent from the Royal gardens at Windsor to the 
Viceregal Lodge, Dublin, for the use of Her 
Majesty and members of the Royal family on St. 
George's Day. Roses, principally red ones, were 
also much worn in London on April 23, and were 
sold in large quantities and very cheaply in the 
streets. 

Michigan Board of Agriculture.— The 

annual report of the secretary of the Michigan 
State Beard of Agriculture and that of the Experi- 
ment Station from July, 1898, to June 30, 1899, is 
now before us. The report of the president of the 
college mentions the progress made as having been 
very satisfactory. The attendance was much larger 
than ever before, reaching 535 for the year. Of 
this number 192 were enrolled in the four-year 
agricultural course, 172 in the mechanical course, 
and 93 in the course for young women. In the 
department of horticulture and landscape garden- 
ing much satisfactory work was done, the practical 
and theoretical tuition being specially adapted to 
the successive seasons of the year during which 
it was imparted. The botany and forestry 
department, and the botanic garden have done 
well, though heavy losses were suffered in 
the latter from severe cold for two or three 
weeks, when there was very little snow on the 
ground. The ForeHry Bulletin (No. 162), is of 
much interest for " the forests of Michigan have 
been one of the chief sources of the wealth of her 
citizens." Some valuable maps are given, and a 
paper by Mr. F. £. Skebls on the present condition 
of Michigan forests and stump Lands, with sug- 
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gntioDi u to their cire ; and another arLicle, by 
Mr. W. J. Beal (illuilmted). on Method* a( 
Reforesting Pine Biump lands. Forestry i«gitl*tiOD 
is the title of another paper contributed to this 
Bulletin, and u by Mr. Clinton D. S«ith. Among 
other communi cations to this volame are :— Straw- 
berry Cultnre, by MeMre. L. R. Taft and H. P. 
OusDBN ; Methods and Retalts ol Till^e, Mr. 
M. W. Fdlton ; Michigan Frnit List, by Mr. 
L. R. Taft ; Notea from the South HuTen Snb- 
SUtioD ; VegeUble Tetts for 1898 ; Bush Fruits 
for 1898, and varions papers ooDDect«d with tbe 
Uve-Btock of the State. 

Qolden-Gate PAfiK, San FnANCieco. — 
Tb« Report of the San Franoisoo Board of Park 
ComniaakHiera is an illuatntlion of what skilful 
ooltintion can do with apparently sterile ground. 
The GoWen-Gate Park, lately a barren wUdermas, 
ia DOW tutefnlly laid out with lawns, shrubberies, 
and flower - beds, intermiicd with ornamental 
wktars and all the oeoal featarea of a pleaanre 
psrk. Iq tbe Report before n«, and that U itlas- 
trated with ajoellent colonr-photographi, wo read 
of freih plantations of CypresB, Acacia, Pine, fto., 
on the higher ground, and Redwoods and SQvw Fin 
io the hollows and more sheltered spots. " About 
two hundred tree* of each variety have been 
planted in groups, so as to give a distinct idea of 
their characteristics when in a grove. Natnre loves 
to maas her effects. For instance, the Digger Pino 
and Sugar Pino are never found iu the same 
Motion. The Digger Pine thrives in the warm 
foothills, and seldom grows naturally at a higher 
altitnde than 2,000 feet. The Sugar Pine, on 
the contrary, attains petfectiaa in tbe higher 
altitudes. Tbe belt between these levels is the 
natural habiUt of the yellow Fine, which blends 
ud mixes on the edges with the others, but each 
ii to be fonad in solid groups in its own region. 
With the object of giving visitors to the Park in 
years to come, some slight conception of these trees 
•• Natnre massea them, this planting was made. 
At other places it is intended to set out single 
■peduen* io great variety, for purposes of com- 
parison. On passing Broom Point is a grove of the 
falaok-budded Pine, Piana mnricata, then comes 
Pinna Jeffreyana from Sui Diego County, next 
Sequoia gigantca, following comes Cedars from 
Lebanon, and bo on in loccession." Bonnd the 
lakes are, or will be set, indigenon* trees, bnabes, 
climbers ; and the islands are to be planted eaob 
with diSerant familioa of tree*, one with Birches 
•od Rhododendrons, another with Aiders and 
Fens, still otheis with Willows and Iris, and one 
with the Lonisiana Swamp Cypress. In another 
Ban Francisco Park, Bnena Viata, bnt little 
unproremeot has been made. Nererthelea* we 
mad that "many thousands of trees in great 
Tariety hare been set out dnring the year," and 
these are from many diSerent conntriea. It is 
intended to plant Ceanothue and Romnaya Conlteri 
largely, as they are nstive and effective treoi ; and 
also the Fremontia, a Mallow with gorgeona masse* 
of dazxlicg yellow flowers. A populu feature of 
the park is the " Old Japan " garden, with planta- 
tions, ponds, bridges, and tea-houaee, all arranged 
in imitation of an oriental scene. The Report 
includes also a list of the treee and shrub* iu the 
parka and nursery, and is altogether a very satis- 
factory record of progress. 

The KEW Guild.— a friendly dinner has been 
ananged for May 2Z, at the Holbom Reatanant, 
London. The Director of the Royal Gardens, Sir 
W. T. TBUBLTORDvKEt, K.C.M.G., Ac., will 
preaide, and a large gathering of Kew gardeners 
part and present is expeeted. Member* of tbe 
Guild may obtain information oa applioation to 
the hon. sec of the Dinner Committee, Mr, C. H. 
CuaTM, 68, nhitcatile Road, Btentford. 



Soeistj. FortniU irs incluilsd of Frclldenl Faren and llif 

llrrb.irii,m tor tbs jtti UM. B; J. Uei\gj Wood, A.L.a,, 
Ciintor. This, the el(bt«nth umail itporl, 1b quite Biilil- 
Fsctoiy M reguilB U» piDgreBa nude botli in tbe garden and 
In tbe hetluirliiiD, altbough the Utter being ■ wood and 
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The MrcETOzoA, APtD some Questions which 

TKEV SuaQEST. By the Right Hon. Sir 

Edward Fry, Ac., aud Agnee Fry. {KnoirUdgt 

Office, 318, High Holbom, London). 

We are afraid that the only qneition which the 

average gardener would trouble himself with would 

be how to get rid of the oreatnres which cause his 



Tomip* to dub, destroy his Vines, and, like their 
near allies the fungi, make themselves generally 
objeetionable. Such a man may be asinred that 
until the nature and life.habits of theie creatures 
are thoroughly inveatigat»d, there can be no such 
thing a* cure. Empiricism and quackery must 
inevitably caoae diaappointment sooner or later. 
At present, though much ia known about them, we 
do not know what th^ are — animals, or plant*, or 
something betwixt and between. The latter con- 
clusion is apparently that to which the authors 
have arrived, since they adopt a composite name 
for tbe group, indicative of fungal and of animal 
nature, though we must hasten to add that it was 
the exigencies of the title page which suggested the 
name, for we have not proceeded further than p. 2 
when we find the pronouncement : " They are 
living things — and beyond that we will not go for 
the present." To gardeners they are perbaps best 
known as "slime-fungi," a term the antbors object 
to, and substitute for it tbe fairy -su^esting name 
of "myxies." 



In this uupretending Utile volume, we find a 
lucid and excellent account of these creature*, 
which *t one period of their life are plants, at 
another more like animals, bnt in any case and at 
all times of protoplasmic nature. Protoplasm and 
baoterta are among the great physical factor* regu- 
lating the phenomena of life, and bacteria are bnt 
infinitesimally ■wmii masses of protoplasm. And 
*o we are brought back to that slimy jelly of var7- 
i ng constitution and of marveUous properties whiolt 
oonstilote* the foundation of all animal and of all 
vegetable life. The study of this tubatance in all 
it* *apects, and under all practicable conditions, in, 
therefore, a matter of the utmost importance. Tbe 
" myxiea " offer facilities for this investigation, and 
present illoatrations of some of tbe mysteries of life 
in a very ample and coodeiited form. We need 
not follow the authors in their clear explanation ol 
the conformation of these creatures. 

Simple as they are, or appear to be, there are- 
■peciSo distinctions among them, and these pieces 
of protoplasm have the power of distinguidiiog 
other pieoes of plasm of their own ipeciea from 
similar morsels belonging to some other apeeie*. 
According to the beat obaervera, union never take» 
plaoe between "plaamodia" (for so are the maaaes 
of nnoovered protoplaam called) of different specie*. 
How long will these humble creaturea live! Itt 
seeking an answer to this question, we 
by the statement of Weismaon that they a 
unending duration. Continuity of protoplasm, if 
this be true, must be manifeeted iu more ways than 
one. Fire, cauitiaa, and other aocidsnta may bring 
about death, but there is no natural death, but, oa 
the contrary, a potential immortality I Thus, *• 
oar authors *ay, " out of the depth* and first rudi- 
ments of organic life^ there crops up a suggestion 
of that immortality which is the bops and aspira- 
tion of its very highest members." 

Just a* we can lee no limit to tbeir duration, so 
we cannot set bounds to their distribution. A 
large number of species are, says Mr. Lister, who- 
ha* written an eiceUent monograph of these plants, 
"found with identically the same character* i» 
Europe, India, tbe Cap* of Qood Hope, Australia, 
and North and South America." 

What is implied, aay the anthon of the pr**eak 
treatise, "in tbe identity of a specie* in Auatrali* 
and England!" Doe* it mean that the apeoiea 
have passed tbe great intervening ocean*! Or doea 
it mean that the species were defined before the 
separation of the continents, and have continued in 
both seat* nocbanged ever since! 

There is a little defect in tbe Ic^o of the state- 
ment that "Bookseller* are often *stnpid' aboak 
getting it [Mr, Lister's book], as . . . they get no 
profit on it." In any cm*, we recommend every- 
one interested in life, its conditions, and manifeattt- 
tioos, to read the present little ttwatjie ; the ohaooM 
are that *ome of them will be led on to read 
Mr. Lister's Monograph, and his guide to tira 
British Mycatoioaexhibited in the Natural Hiatmy 
Musenm, books which have been freely consulted 
with all due acknowledgment by the anthoia of 
this very aednotive and suggestive tittle book." 



THREE GOOD HARDY LILIES 
AND THEIR CULTDBB. 

There are too many varieties of Lilies and 
Daffodils in our gardens. Of the first-named there 
are three species which strike everyone who sees 
them, and that stand out in bold relief from att 
others, via , the oommnn white or Paintera' Lily, 
Lilium candidum, L. ohaloedonioum, scarlet ; and 
the orange Lily, L. ctoceum. Tken all three are 
so thoroughly hardy, although they have peculiari- 
ties. The Lilies differ greatly in their habit*. •» 
far as their propagation by division tA the Met* 
is ooncemed. Litium oandidum shoidd be grown in 
pots, plunged in the gronnd, and left undisturbed, 
by those who grow it for sale I should say a pot 
without a bottom would be best, m it would let 
the roots run out, white stilt keeping tbe bulb* 
together. None of the hardy Lilies suffer at 
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remove) lo tnuoh u doaa L. Mndidum, except L. 
chklcedonicam. Leave the first of tbei* two ia 
aoy odd corner o( ft cattkge garden till the bulb* 
beoome a mui ta big u a mao'i head, jainmed 
together aa clue aa they can tie, and it will cod- 
tinue to grow splendidly, and flower profusely for 
many year* ; bnt move it to separate the bnlbs, 
with the object of increaiing your stock, and the 
ohaocei are that it will be jean before you get 
a/x)A flowura. The first lot that I got for oar har- 
b«OMa« bonlei' I bought from a farmer's wife oat 
«f ber garden. She did not koow bow loog it had 
beea there, and the root wai a load for a maa to 
«an7 in hi« arou. I divided the DtMt, and planted 
th* bulb* with care at the right season, aa Ithoaght 



besides the Lilies which appeared to have scattered 
themselvas naturally from end to end of the row of 
cottages, as the masses were sncroachiog on the 
wallu and through the paling to the roadside in 
the most irregular fashioo. One may go far and 
not find guch another maaa even in a fine garden. 

Tht Scarlet Martagon, L. ehaUfdonicum, is 
not so common, and I think there are inferior 
varieties. I ordered bulbs once, but none of Ihem 
turned oat tme t« name, and it was by mere 
ehaooe that T got the gorgeoas scarlet variety with 
its many lustrous flowers. One day, in Edinburgh, 
I saw a crowd round a window in Princes Street, 
and [oand that the atlnctioa wm a mass of the 
true oholcedoniaum, nearly as much a* a man oonid 



^en ; bat it wo* years before the balbs became 
established. The best timo to lift the balbs i* jnst 
.■■ soon as the Bowers are over, when the leaves 
•ra still green, disturbing the balbs as little as 
possible. The price of good bolbe of L. candidum 
la prohibitive, because the flowers are about as 
valoable in the market as those of loogiSoram and 
its variety Harrisii, whiob they equal when welt 
grown. 1 have located a stock in likely quarters. 
[«at summer, when one one day in a limestone 
district, I saw afar off a mass of soma white flower 
in front of a row of railway cottages, and on getting 
nearer I found it to be L. candidum— without 
exception the finest lot I have ever seeo, whether 
•s regards the vigour and height of the stems or 
the quality of tfa« flowers. The gardens were 
anything btit orderly, and contained little else 



carry in his arms. It filled the window, and the 
mats of colour had attracted spectators. After the 
first two years 1 got a moss of it np; bat like 
L. candidan, the lesa it is meddled with the 
better. It la altogether a weaker grower, and 
shovid be watched where it grows, so that the 
crowns may not be oegleoted or injured in any 

lAlium crwxum {Orange Lily}.—Tbit is a valu- 
able variety, and very easy to grow. It is dwarf 
in habit, needs no stakes, flowers profusely, and 
may be transplanted and divided at any season of 
the year. Last year I transferred lots of it 
succenfully from one garden to another in June, 
just before the badi ezpaoded, and all the flowers 
came ont welL The flowers are large aod of a 
brilliant orange-toarlet colour. U 



border, or in front of a shrabbery, it is a telling 
snbjeot, and oontinues to flower for aboat six 
weeks. It grows in any sbil, and on any aapeot. 
It lu* one fault. Pheasants are fond bf it, and 
will not leave a root once they find it out in winter. 
I had hundred* of it atone time, and one season the 
pheasant* nearly perished every bulb on a border 
100 yards long. No one could have told where the 
roots were, beoanse it is a Lily that likes to be 
well covered, and in oar cose the gronDd wa« 
unoothed and all stamps of old stems removed, bnt 
the pheasants smelt them, aod merrily nnearthed 
the root* and made solid meals of them. Only 
those who have had to put ap with them know 
what a pheasant can do in a garden. Broad Beans, 
Psaa, and snch like, they simply clear oat o( the 
rows from end to end, unless the rows are pro- 
tected; bnt the attack on the Lily waa a new 
experience, and the curious thing was that I hsd it 
for yean before they touched it. The other two 
Lilies named they do not tonoh, growiag side by 
side. J. Simpiott, Sheffield. 



METFORD'S LEMON. 

Bv the kindness of the Director of the Royal 
Gardens, Kew, we pahliah an illnslration (see 
fig. B8) and portienlart of the large Lemon, noted in 
these pages in Jaonary last (p. 69), as beingin fmit 
in the Modcan-hooae at Kew, and exhibited at the 
Royal Horticultural Society on April 24. In January, 
1806, Miss Laura Metford fiodcock, Pons George, 
Taunton, forwarded to Eew a Lemoo fmit oa lai^ 
OB that here figured, and which had been grown in 
the garden of Mrs. Tucher at Leigh Court, Angers 
Leigh, Welliagton, Somerset. Miss Badoook 
wrote :^*' The history of the big Lemon is this: 
the original plant was grown from seed hj my 
great aunt. Miss Metford, at Hook House, Taun- 
ton, in the very early years of this century, and 
was kept there till 1S68, when the plaoe was sold 
at my grandfather's death, and the plant given to a 
friend, who let it die. The present and only plant 
was grown from a cutting of that tree given by my 
grandfather, Dr. Metford, to Mrs. Tnckcr, and 
now owned by Miss Tucker, who eomelimea givea 
us a Lemon from it. I will ask her to forward a 
few cuttings from the tree to yon. My people 
were so prond of this tree that I should be glad if 
you oould name it 'Metford's Lemon,' Shortly 
afterwards. Miss Tucker, when forwarding two 
enttings from her tree, wrote ; 'It had so many 
fruits in the past t wo years that i t has not thrown 
much yonng wood. Pot want of space it hod to be 

The Kew plant t* about 10 feet high, and it bean 
only two fruita, which are eich 8 inohe* long and 
6 inches wide. The leaves are equally large (or a 
Lemon, being S inches by 4 inches ; the flowers are 
whits^ tinged with rose. Botanically, the plant is 
undoubtedly a form of the true Lemon, Citrus 
medics var. limonnm, but we have not been able 
to find any form exactly answering to it among the 
nuny described and Bgared in botanical works. 
The nearest is one figured in Dr. Bonavia'a illus- 
trated workontbeCitrusfamily in India, under the 
name of "KnmaoD"or "Ou1([ul" Lemoa, which 
be calls the "elephant" variety of the Lemon 
group. That, however, differs from Hetford'a 
Lemon in its smaller fruits (131 inche* in girth), 
the roughness and wartinass of the rind, the 
" bronzy reddish-brown " colour of tbe flowers, and 
the wingless leaf.stalkt. 

When recommending the better sorts of Orange* 
and Lemons for cultivation in India, Dr, Bonavia 
says: "Lahore should give attention to the large 
iour and juicy Lemon known in tbe Punjdb aa 
' Qulgnl.' " lu this oonoeotioo we may mention that 
Mr. George Monro, of Covent Garden, to whom 
tbe fruit seat to Kew by Miss Badcock was for- 
warded for his opinion as to it* usefalne** commer- 
cially, considered it much too large to find a ready 

The plant grow* very freely when i^i-.tfted on the 
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Pomelo, ai ta%j b« imd hj lb« siza and Tigoar «f 
the Kew apedmeD, which ia aa\y four yean old. 

Aa tome expert* vho have leea the plant at Kew 
have called it a Pumelo, and othere a lat|[e Orange, 
it may be worth while to atate what are, according 
to Sir JMOph Hooker, the distingnishinK characters 
of the three ipeciee into which the niefnl memb^ra 
of the genua Citrna gronp themielTea: — C. medica 
(iaolndiog Citrona, Lemoni, lour and aweet Limea), 
jDung ahoota glabrotia, purple ; flowert more or 
leaa pink. C. awaotinm (oompriaing aweet, bitter, 
or Seville aad Bergamotte Orangea), young ahoota 
gUbroua, greeniah - white ; flowers pare white. 
C. deoomana (repreeented by the Shaddock, 
Pomelo, Grape . fmit, ForbiddeD Fruit), young 
tboote pobeeoeut ; flowera white. W. W. 



THE WEATHER IN WEST HERTS. 

The warmest, drieat, and moat aunny week that 
we bftTe aa yet had tbia year. Tbe 2Iat wai avery 
hot day indeed, with one ezotpbion the hottest 
Apil day I have yet recorded here. To give «om« 
idea of ila uueeasoDable warmth I nay stale that it 
was mnch warmer than an average day in July. 
The night temperature* on the other hand were, on 
the whole, only about aeasonable. Consequently 
the diSerenoe between the lowest and higbeit 
readings in the thermometer screen was on several 
occasions oousidenble, and on the Slst amounted 
U> aa mnch as 36°, a range only once before ex. 
ceeded here in ApriL Tbe ground temperaturea 
are rising rapidly, and at the preient time are -1° 
warmer at 2 feet deep, and 6° warmer at 1 foot 
deep, than is seasonable. No rain at all fell 
dnriog tbe week, and no measurable qnantity 
of rain-water haa come through either ot my per- 
colation gauges for several daya. Tbe air ha« 
been nnnsually dry, and on that hot day, the 2Ist, 
the dilTerence between the readiog* of an ordinary 
thermometer and one with its bulb kept conltantly 
wet, at three o'clock in the afternoon reached 18°, 
indioating a greater degree of dryoeei than on any 
April day for seven year*. During the last six 
days the snn baa been shining on an average for 
nine and half hnure a day, or nearly double the 
mean daily duratioD for the month. A selected 
tree ot Blackthorn first showed an open blossom on 
the 2Ist, which is ten daya later than its average 
date of flowering in the previona nine yean, and 
nineteen days later than last year. E. M., Berk- 
hanuUd, April 24. 
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THE EARWtO.— That common insect the earwig, 
ForScula aaricularia, is usnally tbongbl to be sn 
nnmltigated nnisaace to the gardener. It is con. 
■idered destructive to fruit, it damage* Dahlias, and 
is [falsely] snpposed to have a weakness for eiploc- 
ing the oavitiea of the human ear. Its aoientiflo 
reputation ia better ; it ia found to be caroivorous, 
preferring dead insects to fruit or vegetable-food, 
and it has the amiable habit, not hitherto observed 
in other iaseote, of brooding over aod rearing its 
yoaog. I have microacope slides in my posiea- 
sion which show tbe insect mounted whole. One of 
these f bows the food in an undigested atate, and I 
was surprised to And on careful eianioalion and 
comparisoB, that the stomach waa foil of aphides 
(green fly or plant lice) in a more or lesa disen-, 
tegrated condition. The identification waa placed 
beyond doubt by the discovery of several of the 
characteristic tnbes through which the aphis exude* 
the "honey-dew," In another earwig I found tbe 



scale* of a Lepidopterous insect, together with 
remains of aphis in a more digested condition. It 
is well known that the earwig is nooturoal in its 
habits, and I would macit like to know if any of 
your readen have actually seen tbe insect commit 
the damage it is nsually credited with, as perhaps 
this may be another case of " giving a dog a bad 
name." In any case tbe earwig must do a certain 
amount of good by its destmotion of the plant-lice, 
and ought to have a measure of that tolerance 
eilendM to it that is bestowed, or onght to be 
beatowed, on the Scyrphns.fly, tbe ladybird, and 
the larvie ot grub of tbe laoewing-flj, on account of 
their habit of preying on theao pestt. Wailir 
Wtiche, S. Hampittad. 

8TEPHANOTIB FLORIBUNOA.- At p, 12S of Ibe 
Qard. Chron. it ia stated that it is not an unpre- 
cedenled thing to see a ripe pod. And further, 
that the reaaon tbey are not seen ofteneris probably 
doe to the absence of the right insect to ensure pof. 
lination. Be that aa it may, there ia yet another 
and more practicil reason againat raising the 
Stephaootia from aeed. I knew of a plant that 
fruited freely some years since on the back wall at 
a stove. The seeda grew, and the seedlinss 
showed considerable variety, differing materially 
in size, form, and colour ot toli^e, and a few 
of them were more vigorous than the type. Some 
of them were grown for several years, but as 
none showed any signs of blooming, tbe whole of 
them were thrown away as being worthless. I 
have alao heard of flowerteaa Stephanotis, or very 
shy-blooming ones in other places, and have ans. 
pected that tbey might also have been seedlines, 
for seeds have been less rare than ia generally 
supposed. These wonld, doubtless, have been 
more grown had the tendency to revert to inferior 
types not been so persistently developed. The 
tietter strains have alao been so eaaily propagated 
from cutting* tbat there has been no temptation to 
try seed*. In most of my leedlinss, too, tbe leaves 
were narrower, longer, darker than in the best 
flowering types. The growth of some of tbe plants 
was also more vigorons than the best flowering 
varieties. Cultivators of tbia beautiful climber, 
find that it varies considerably ID different gardens, 
much of which is due to culture, soil, Ac. ; still, 
not a little of the variation may be due to the 
variety. One of the first and fineat plants of 
StephanotiB floribnnda clothed the whole roof of a 
boose which stood opposite to the 
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, J. Veitcb k Sons), in the King's Rosd, 
Chelsea ; and 1 have seldom seen a finer, cleaner, 
larger, or more florlferous plant. The late Mr. 
Joseph Koight, the founder ot the business, nsed to 
maintain hia plant free from mealy-bug, and tbat 
charming and crowded roof of white clustered 
Wax-flower, or Madagascar Chaplet-floweia, sold 
tbe plants iu tbousands. There are other and 
dwarfer varieties, and it would be interesting to 
learn whether the *o called Elvaston and other 
varieties were seedlings or sports, or tbe results of 
selection. It I remember rightly, the Blvaston 
variety waa described if not figured in the Qar- 
dtners' ChronielK, some years since [August T, 
1B80, fig. 30]. It would also be Interesting to hear 
it it hae ripened seeds, and if tbe seedlings have 
reproduced ita dwarf and floriterona oharacteristica. 
D. T. F. 

E FINE LARGE RICHARDIAt. — Herewith I 



both flowered with me thia year. The leaves ot 
the EUiotiana are most beautifully spotted with 
white, but those of Pentlandi show no spots at all, 
but are purely green, and this particular plant pro- 
duced the same unspotted leave* last year. Tbe 
colour of Ibe spathe of BUiotiaoa is a rich yellow, 
almost golden ; but Pentlandi bears a much larger 
although a paler spathe, but makes up for tbis want 
of colour by ila great size, a* tbe measurements 
will ahow. EUiotiana: flower-stalk, from rim of 

£t to apex of spathe, i feat 3 inchea ; length of 
il, 16 iucbea, and width 11} inches; flower, 
4J iuche* diameter by 4) inches diameter. Pent- 
landi: flower-stalk and spathe, 3 feet 10 inches; 
length of leaf, 17 inches, and width 10 inobes ; 
flower, T inches diameter by 6 inche* diameter. 
Both plants are throwing up two strong luckers, 
which may bloom next year, I may remark that 
EUiotiana seems to have the power ot self- ferlili. 
■ation, aa it fertilieed itself laat year and produced 
good seed from which I have many young plants. 



and wonld have dona the same this year bad I not 
cut off the spathe. 0. 0. I^rigley, Bridge Salt, 
Burn, Laieathire. 

THE RECENT HEAT.— When a wave of beat like 
that of July reaches tbis country in tbe middle 
ot April, aa was the caae last week, things get a 
little mixed. I found it so ; for one day the wind 
waa ao bitterly cold tbat overooata needed cloae 
buttoning, tbe next day waa so hot that any aort 
ot clothing was a burthen. No wonder vagetatim 
moved rapidly, fiowers and tree-leave* expanded 
with remarkable rapidity- Happily the untimely 
heal waa not ot long duration. Acceptable a* U 
may be in July, it ia not welcome or desirable in 
April, and it is fervently hoped that we may not 
have to pay a penalty for such un aeasonable warmth 
now by an equally undesirable accession ot cold in 
May. Naturally for all gardeners, and eapecialty 
fruit growers, the present is an anxious time. We 
see on every hand promiae ot a magnificent bloom, 
and we fear leat some cold wave should injure mnch 
of it. May we be spared from such a calamity. 
We can do nothing to prevent it, therefore human 
skill cannot avert evil it it comes. Nothing wonld 
BO much help to aave from such injury as a soft, 
dull, showery time. A. D. 

WASPS,— Whilst tbe advent of tbe swallow, 
nightiDgale, and cuckoo osnally fnmiah material 
for newspaper paragraphs in the spring, tbe advrat 
ot the waap Gnda little comment. And yet to the 
gardener there are next to the sparrowa no worao 
nlaguea than wasp*. Doubtless the queen waspe 
have been observed in some number* at Kingston- 
oo-Thames, Someveryfineexamplee werodestroyed 
on the lOtb and 20Lh inst. ; but how nnmeroo* 
must these be in country distriota, nnnoticed and 
nooaught, whose progeny will wott havoc this 
year in orchard and garden. D. 

THE TEMPERATURE OF THE AIR AT IBLEWOBTM. 
—To-day (April 21) 1 have registered here a acreea 
max, temp, ot 81°. This is the highest April 
reading in my records, going back twenty yean. 
The next highest waa 77* in 1893, In this respect 
I may note that during hot weather in the spring, 
the maximum readings at Isleworth are always a 
few degrees higher than in London, but tbat in the 
early autumn ihe reverse ia the case, I trace thi* 
to the number of buildinga in London lowering the 
temperature of the aurrouoding air, whilst ihef 
are the recipients of atmoapherio heat in tbe 
spring- In Iheesrly autumn or late summer, the 
evaporation of dew from the grasslands, and of 
moisture from the leaves of the many trees abont 
Islewonh. would aoooant for a umilar reduction in 



London. The aomswhat clearer air allowing of 
freer terreetrial radiation, and the lighter *oil 
parting more readily with its contained heat, A. 
Wonfey. 

PAUMS — I have read with interest the article 
written by Mr. Proachowsky on the age of Palme, 
Ac, in which the writer eeems to doubt tbe age ol 
the Archontopbneuii Cnnninghamians, which waa 
figured in the Gardeners' GhronicU, and appear* to 
despair of ever seeing his own grow to specimen 
size. At the same time be asserts his knowledge 
of the growth ot plant-life in Sonthern Cslifonia, 
but I would like it to b* known tbat California 
diffen in climate eveiy 25 miles, and that Santa 
Barbara and its snbDrb Manticita is particularly 
favountbie to the growth of Palms and planU 
generally. I quite agree that it ia advisable to 
plant good sized planU, but it is not absolutely 
neasaaarv to do so if the ground Is good, and tho 
climate favourable. A mac can during his life taka 
the aeed, sow it himself, and aee hia plant* 
grow into apeoimen* befora b* ia fifty yean 
of age. Mr. J. Sexton baa aown all hia Palms 

■imself from seed, and a'" - "- '— ' 

Jants aa they oame along 



has Waahingtonia ro^iuata, 10 feet 6 inches in cir- 
cumference and 20 feet in the clear trunk ; 
Erythea adulis aod Erythea armaU, are 9 feet 
in eirenmferenoe, and 6 test in tbe clear trunk, 
with sixty to seventy leaves ; these two ar« 
eighteen yean from seed. Phwnii daetylifen, 
twenty.five yeara from seed, is 18 feet in the clear 
trunk ; Chamierops eioelsa and C. nepalensts ara 
14 feat in the clear trunk. in sixteen vesra. and 
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Pbrpoii OMarieoBii, in fi(le«D ye>r*, it IS feet in cir- 
cnrnforence and 4 fe«t in the clear, with 130 healthy 
letvea, and many other* with a* good a record. Ndk 
thii we all nnit admit ie wonderfal growth, but 
at the time the Palmi were loirn aed planted, 
flower-pot« were very expeDtUe, and thereia lie* the 
«earet to IhJa Bae growth. I fiod id actual practice 
thatif al'almiiBtanted during the Sret two yeari of 



here, Lot 10 feet from tide-mark, a row of WaibiDg- 
tonia filifera, with nothing but rediand to grow 
in, aod they are makiDS wonderful growth, and I 
hare seen the wavei at high tide wasti their tmnki. 

W. H. iTarM, Santa Barbara, Cati/bmia, U.S.A. 



Lemon blouonii is for oonotleu of our fellow 
creatnrei the eaaence of the sonth, of the ■onth 
with ita inn and its healing power," No botanical 
name is given in the leaflet, bat it is ohviaaa that 
the plant in question ia -Kgle sepiaria, also known 
aa Citnia trifoUa and C. trifoliata. Alglt sepiaria is 
hatd^rBDOBghintbesotithof Eui;landataDyrBte,bnt 
it fmita rarely enough near Loudon, the only Emiting 



ita lite, it throws it back koddoeanol 

yeari ; and lometiioM it draga ont 

livayears before it makes any attempt at a healthy 

growth. Palms want abnndanoa of water when 

planted ont, gfiod drainage, and sandy or gritty 

•oil. Some kinds will thrive in clear sand, for ii 



me; the opening paragraph is *a followa : — 
" Know'at thon the land whore the Lemons 
bloom ! How often does this refrain recor iu 
the longs and wi^hee npon young monthet and stilt 
yonnger ! How often, weary and heavy laden. 



speoimeos I myself have seen in thia country were 

S'OWn in Canon Ellaoombe's wonderful garden at 
itton. Bat in oeotral and southern France the 
Apeclea thrives amsEingly ; the fruit is however 
■mall and Utter, and ia generally oonaidered worth- 



— , ._ do tte tired.earth pilgnm yearn to that land leas. In the "Hybrid Conference Report " recently 

There is planted out afaing tb« ooast-lioe where Lemons flouiuh. Tne fragranoe of the published by tne Royal Horticnltural Sooiety, 
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Mr. Herbert J. Webber givet a most ioterestiog 
aocoant of the results of the work of the Uuited 
States Department of Agrioaltnre on Orange 
Hybrid isatioo, the aim being to get the hardiness 
oi Mg\e sepiaria into Citrus aurantium. Oeorge 
Nicholson, Jioyal Oardent, Kew, [A visitor from 
New Zealand iofonns us that this plant is not only 
used as stock for Oranges and Lemons, but also as 
a preyentative of the ** collar rot " of Lemons. It 
ii not a dwarfing stock, but seems to increase the 
productiveness of the Lemon. Ed.] 

HYBRID CINERARIAS.— In a vety interesting 
paper on "Hybrid Cinerarias," in the Hybrid 
Conjercnce Report (p. 269), Mr, Lynch doubts the 
idontity of the recently introduced Senecio cruentus 
with the original plant, remarking as follows : — 
'* Senecio cruentus {HorU Ktw; non D.C,)— It is 
important to note that the above cruentus, 
familiarly known as 'Kew cruentus, ' can only be 
'Called cruentus by taking the broad view to 
which botanists are sometimes liable. There are 
iseveral important differenoes, inaamuoh as I find it 
A very invariable plant, only kept through the 
winter with great difficulty, oomparatively ooloor- 
ien in its nature, and so poor in attractive quali- 
ties that my judgment revolts against the idea that 
.«By florist ever took it in hand to improve it. No 
florists* flower ever originated from a plant which 
had not already much to recommend it. With this 
plimt, however, work has been done, and also much 
written, nerhaps upon the assumption to which I 
entirely demur, that it is at all a cruentus in this 
connection. It is quite an unfair assumption, I 
believe, to both sides of the question, as to the 
origin of the florists' Cineraria, and I may perhaps 
be allowed to make a friendlv protest agamst the 
disregard of the botanist for differences which are 
great to the horticulturist. Very valuable is the 
work of the botanist with books and dried plants, 
but I deplore the practice of merging under one 
same and without distinction plants which are 
absolutely different and distinct, and actually 
known not to be identicai" Now there are two 
or three points here which require to be deaied up 
once for alL In the flrst place, the so-called *' Kew 
cmeotU4 " in a wild Canary Island species, of which 
seeds were sent home some years ago, and its 
identification should present no difficulty. It is 
obviously either true cruentus, or one of the few 
other known Caoary Island species, or an un- 
described one. That much is certain. The history 
of Senecio cruentus, D C, is briefly this : It is the 
Cineraria cruenta of L'H^riUer (Uie change of name 
arose through the disooverv that it is, technically, 
not a Cineraria, as was at first supposed), and our 
knowledge of the species is concise. It was 
originally described in 1788 by L'H^ritier (Stri, 
Angl, p. 26, t. 33), from plants which flowered at 
Kew, these having been ^wn from seeds sent 
^om the Canaries by Francis Masson in 1777. The 
figure is unmistakable, and there are also specimens 
in the Kew Herbarium, which were preserved 
hy Bishop Goodenough, and as these were obtained 
irom Kew their identity is certain. It was also 
^gured in the Botanical Magazine (t. 406) in 
1797 ; Andrew* Botanical IUpo$itorv (voL i., t, 24, 
as C. aurita), in the same year ; and in Ventenat's 
Jardin dt Modmaison (t. 99), in 18(^. There are 
also old garden specimens from various souroes dated 
1810, 1811, and 1818. These all represent one and 
the same species, with tall, loose habit, and very 
numerous small self-coloured flowers. They also 
a^ree with wild specimens from Teneriffe, and 
with the so-called ** Kew cruentus," re-introduced 
from the Canaries a few years ago. A comparison 
of living specimens with old figures, and of recent 
dried specimens with ancient ones, leaves no doubt 
as to this point. Not one of them, in my judg- 
ment, shows any appreciable departure from the 
wild type, or any distinct progress towards the 
florists' Cineraria of to-day. The ** original 
cruentus worth the first notice of the cultivators," 
which Mr. Lynch speaks of would be an improved 
race, and only a cruentus in a broad sense, as 
Drummond's "cruentus" may have been too. 
S. X hybridus had already appeared spontaneously 
from cruentus seed, and Mr. James' experiments 
suggest that it may appear wherever 8. cruentus 
and S. Heritieri are grown together (see Gardtwri' 
Chronicle, 1898, xxiv., pp. 101-102). But what- 
ever the first steps in the improvement of the 
florists' Cineraria may have been, the original 
ttarting-point was S. cruentus ; and if 8. x hybri- 
dns is in the direct line of descent, as seems highly 
probable, it is also a long way behind the finished 



product of to-day, which is the result of the 
selection of slight improvements durine numerous 
generations ; and Mr. Lynch never need expect to 
reproduce it by simply intercrossing the wild 
species without selection. Ii. A. Bol/e, Kew. 

T0MAT08 IN FORMOSA. — Respecting the 
article on Tomatos by Mr. J. Lowrie in the 
Gardeners' Chronicle^ March 10, p. 149, I may say 
that when I was in Formosa, about twenty years 
ago, I walked round the walls of the city Taiwan- 
foo. South Formosa, and found Tomatos wild, 
hauffing from the old brickwork of the decaying 
walb ; also large masses of Heliotrope with them. 
This was the only place in which I ever saw these 
plants growing wild. They might have been in- 
troduccKi by the old Dutch, who bad a fort and 
settlement a few miles away on the sea-coast. 
C. Maries, Owalior State Gardens, Indi%, 

A USE FOR SMALL POTATOa— Formerly it was 
a common practice to plant the smaller tubers — 
those which the gardener considered too small to 
plant for a crop for consumption, on a bit of good 
land in drills made at 1) to 2A feet apart, and 
3 to 4 inches deep, or in badn-like hollows of that 
depth, and 1 foot i^rt. Earthing up might or 
might not be done, for it was a matter of indiffe- 
rence whether the tubers got greened by exposure ; 
the onlv use they were put to being, so far as 
regarded the biffger ones, to plant another year. 
By this method the stock of planting sets was 
greatly increased; the produce was teft in the 
ground till quite mature, as is not the case with 
the earlier part of a crop dn^ for dailv consumption, 
moreover a lesser proportion of the edible crop 
needed to be put aside for *'sets." It may be sup- 
posed that this practice still finds favour with some 
gardeners, but it is not very generaL M, B, 

THE NEW CHI8WICK. — I have very eare- 
fully examined the site with the plan. In view of 
the fact that this site is recommended by others 
who have seen it, I feel most reluctant to offer any 
adverse opinion. In the first place Oxted itself 
cannot be said to be inacoessitie from London, as 
several trains make the journey in from forty-five 
to sixty minutes, and if any good site had offered 
at Oxted, it might have been as suitable a locality 
as many othen. The case is altogether different 
when we find that the site itself is from 2} to 3 miles 
from the station, and the road so hiUy that a cab 
takes twenty-five minutes to cover toe distance. 
This alone means that every ton of building 
material, or coal, or coke, or manure, would cost 
2f. 0^. or ds. to cart from the station. I was 
nearly twenty-five minutes drivinff with a fairly 
good horse to the Charing Cross Home, and more 
than twenty-five minutes driving back from the 
southern end of the land. But possibly this might 
not be considered a very serious objection if the 
land itself were suitable for gardening operations. 
It is in this connection that I feel bouna to offer 
the very strongest protest I can against the scheme. 
Although the weather was wet in town, it was 
fine at Oxted ; and apart from some rain yesterday 
they had but little or no rain for some weeks past ; 
notwithstanding this, I found the whole 50 acres, 
except the Hop-garden and the upper portion of 
the field adjoining (No. 311a), very wet and 
sodden ; when after the drying; winds we have 
had, it ought to have been in fair working order. 
No doubt the upper portion of field No. 311— say 
about 4 acres— might be worked fairly easily, and 
as its tilth was satisfactory, a seed-bed for com or 
other crops might be formed soon. All the rest, 
however (311 b), below the brow of the hill was a 
cold, heavy, sticky soil ; and as the plough turned 
it up, the furrows had that pale yellow-and-white 
appearance so characteristic of unhealthy and 
unproductive dav-land. When I mention that it 
is "four-horse" land, and that four horses could 
with difficultv draw the plough, it will be under- 
stood what I mean. The furrows turned up pre- 
sented a hard, sticky surface, which it would take 
weeks to render fit to take aov crop, and the man 
at plough said it alwavs took four norses to work. 
The Hopgarden (field No. 310) is very strong 
land, and may grow Hops well ; but even so, it is 
not to be compared with the rich, deep, friable 
Hop soils genendly found in Kent and Surrey. The 
land under grass (about YI{ acres) I am confident 
can never be tilled except at a great loss, and cer- 
tainly could never be made good garden soil. I made 
a clo9e examioation of each grass- field. The only 
one with anything approaching a good turf— i.e., 
turf which indicated useful grasees—was No. 324. 



This, however, although on rising ground, was as 
wet as a sponge, even in its higher portions, and I 
consider the soil is so retentive in character that 
no amount of drainage would enable the finer 
grasses to become permanent. As it is at present, 
moss is found all over the field — a sure indication 
xA excessiTo and stagnant moisture. Fields Nos. 
323 and 342, though not now fiooded, must some- 
times be liable to flood. Water now stands on them 
in places, and several furrows in each field are fuU 
of water. So completely water-logged are these 
two fields that the grass has assumed a rusty- brown 
colour, due to excess of stagnant water, and both 
fields, but especially No. 323, are covered in places 
by a growth of rushes, also doe to being water- 
logged. The only portion of field No. 323 where 
the grass is fairly ffnod is maked *' C '* on the plan 
— about i of an acre. The remaining two fields 
(Nos. 348 and 344) are only suiuble for Wheat, and 
then only in a hot dry season. On No. 343 is a 
very thin plant of Wheat, and iU thinneas is due 
probably to the wet weather of January last. 
No. 344 is a Wheat stubble, exceedingly foul, and 
with a very soanty plant of Clover. Even if these 
two fields were likely to prove sood garden soil, 
they are too far removed trom the best portion of 
the land at the top of the hill to be oonveniently 
tUled. As a matter of fact, the elevation of 
the land is such that the grass-fields form a 
natural basin or reservoir, where the water 
from the surrounding hills collects, and, having 
no outlet, becomes stagnant and sour. From 
my knowledge of the value of land in other 
counties, I am confident that for agricultural par- 
poses all the fields comprised in the 50 acres, with 
the exception of the Hop garden and the upper 
portion of No. 311, would be dear at anything over 
£35 per acre. I understand the scheme has 
recently been modified, in so far that it is not now 
proposed that the Royal Horticultural Sooiely should 
purohase the Caxton Home, or attrapt the forma- 
tion of any hortioultural school. Were it other- 
wise, I should think the £3,500 named as iU price 
quite £1,000 too much, whatever it may have cost 
to build. I have only seen two sites. Oxted is 
one I feel bound to opposa most strongly, whether 
as a member of Council or as an ordinary Fellow, 
and I feel sure that any expert authorities, such as 
thesffrieultiiral professora at Cirencester or Downton, 
would sffree with the opinion I have given above, as 
would abo any market-gardener who cultivated for 
profit. If samplesof soils are to be taken for anBlysis,I 
would suggest that someone conversant with the 
methods usually followed be employed to take the 
samplea. Vt ry few fields are alike in all parta, 
and three or four samples from each field would be 
needed to obtain any reliable data. Those accus- 
tomed to soil-analysis would take samples from the 
most dissimilar portions of each field, as by this 
means only can a true estimate be obtained. But 
whatever the result of the analysis mMj be, the 
natural formation of the land at the foot of the hills, 
especially of the meadows, at Oxted is such that it 
can never become garden soil — of even fair quality. 
I do not wish for a moment to place any hindrance 
in the way of the council in carrying out well-oon- 
sidered sobemes, and, rather than do so in the pre- 
tent instance, would readily resiffo my seat. In 
fact, such a course seems inevitaue if the counoil 
adheres to the resolutions passed on Tuesday last, 
unless I propose an amendment at the meeting to be 
held on the 25th inst., which I should be viry 
unwilling to do. But for the importaoce of the 
matter at issue, I would sincerely apologise for 
presuming to occupy the time of the council with 
this letter, Uie writing of which at best is a most 
unpleasant duty. I am aware that as the option to 
purohase is for a limited time onl^r* and a general 
meetiuff is summoned for the 25th inst, the council 
is placM in a somewhat difficult position. In view 
of the fact that it is the centenazy of the society we 
are proposing to celebrate by a scheme which is to 
be permanent in character, I would suggest that 
two duly qualified and experienced land agents or 
surveyors oe appointed immediately to examine 
the mty acres at Oxted, and report upon the 
fitness or otherwise of the soil for the purposes 
of a Model Garden of Horticulture. The surveyor 
should also be instructed to determine the actual 
value of the land for agricultural or horticultural 
purposes, as it is obvious that the fancy prices obtain- 
able for building sites on the crest of the hill, are no 
guide whatever to the value of the 50 acres in ques- 
tion, all of which lie below the hill-top, and afford 
no site for building unless it be for a modem farm- 
house to take the place of the primitive and mora 
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or lest dilapidated baildings and oottagei now^ 
ftanding. The foUowiog land agents and aurveyon 
are men of wide experienoe and of high standing in 
their profestion : Messrs. Rawlenoe and Sqnarey, 
15, Great George Street, Westminster, S. W. ; and 
Messrs. Clntton, 9, WhitebaU Place, S.W. It 
may be teohnicailv correct to say that at the annual 
meeting, the Fellows, by adopting the report, 
committed the Society to the formation of a new 
garden as the best means of celebrating the cen- 
tenary, bmt if so, I am confident that few, if any, 
•f those present thought for a moment their vote 
would have this result. I reij much doubt 
whether many Fellows could be found who con- 
sidered the purchase and laying-out of new gardens 
the fittest and most useful way of celebrating so im- 
portant an event. There has been very little time 
at recent Council meetings for the discussion of 
the '*new gardens," and perhaps this is why the 
Council as a body are entirely in ignorance as to 
how these gardens, if obtained, would be worked 
or organised. If the new gardens were managed 
on similar lines to the present gardens, where the 
work consists chiefly of trials of at least doubtful 
utility, and the cultivation of large quantities of 
Grapes and other fruits which are marketed, I do 
not hesitate to tay that the result would not be 
worth the outlay. The present Chiswick Garden 
costs £1400 a year to maintain, and the new one 
would, of course, cost double or treble this amount. 
I venture to think that no adequate results could 
be obtained from the new gardens unless placed 
under an experienced director equal in technical 
horticultural knowledge to Mr. Jas. Hudson, Mr. 
Owen Thomas, or Mr.G. Wythes— men who, though 
loyal to any expressed wish of the Council, woiud 
be sufficiently independent to initiate and carry out 
work which it is impossible for the Council itself to 
find time even to suffgest. It may be objected that 
these are matters ofaetail, but, unless the Fellows 
are assured that the Council are prepared to 
ox^ganise the new gurdens on a totall]^ different 
■yitem to that at present adopted, it is very 
unlikely their support can be necnred. Supposing 
that instead of the garden it was desired to 
celebrate the centenary by providing a large 
horticultural hall, with committee rooms, offices, 
fta, would not the £3,000 or £4,000 a year, which 
the new nrdens must in any case cost to maintain, 

grovid^ the interest for the capital which might be 
orrowed for erecting the hall ? 

(1) I cannot think that the purchase of a 

new garden is the best means of cdebratiog the 
centenary of the Society ; and (2) that if any new 
gardens were considered necessary by the Fellows, 
the Oxted site is one which, in my opinion, is 
extremely unsuitable, and certain to involve the 
Society in a very large outlay, for which there will 
be no adequate return ; (3) and further that as the 
centenary will not take place until 1904, it is 
unwise to decide so hurriedly on any site at the 
present time. Arthur W. SnUon. 



Societies. 

■ 

VATIONAL AUBIOXTLiL AND 

FBIMUIiA 

At the laneheon which followed the swarding of the prlxee 
on the occasion of the Annual Exhibition of the above 
Society, general tesUmonj was borne that the quality of the 
Bxhlbition was mnch higher than was generally expected. 
The month of Harch and the opening week of April proved 
most retarding : happily, a few days before the exhibition 
there came a burst of summer heat, which had an astonishing 
effect upon the flowers, bringing them on with singular 
rapidity, though some of the plants had to be staged with 
little more than half-developed pipe. Let the season be what 
it may, the Auricula growers are equal to the occuion, and 
the fine old flower Is seen in character, capable of commend- 
ing It to its admirers. As is usual, the space at the dispoaal 
of the Society was inadequate, and the clasws were much 
cramped, in consequence a much better method of naming the 
exhibits is neeessary, Ibr it Is extremely diUcult in the case of 
a few of the classes for anyone to gather the names of the 
varieties staged in them. Wooden labels stuck into the pots at 
the backs of the plants is a practice certainly capable of great 
impcovement. 

Show ^ttriculof.- There were Ave entries of twelve varieties, 
the let prise going to Mr. J. Dooolah, Great Bookham, who 
had strong and healthy plants, carrying bold trusses of 
bloom. Of green edges there weoe Shirley Hibberd (Simonite) 
with about a dosen flnely-expanded pips ; a little ooane yet 
massive Mrs. Hen wood and Abb^ Llsst ; grey edges, George 
Lightbody, Olympus, having something of the character of 
^e preceding, but with mealed foliage. PereeveFsnce 



(Sander's), a pleasing grey ; and Marmion. wnite edge : Acme 
and Magpie, selfs; Riven and Cleopatra, these being the 
pick of the collection. Mr. W. Smith, Bishop's Stortford, 
who has gradually come to take a high position as an 
exhibitor, had as his best flowers, Mrs. Hen wood and Abbo 
Lisxt representing the gieen edges ; greyn, George Llghtbody 
and Rachel ; white edge, Mrs. Dodwell, and self, Cleopatra. 
Messrs. Phillips & Taylor, Auricnla speciaHsts, Bracknell, 
were 3rd ; green edge Shirley Hibberd was small, but correct ; 
Miss Bamett and Mrs. FhiUips are two finely-formed selfs 
of decided promise. 

With six varieties, Messrs. Pdillips & Tavlor were Ist; 
they had good examples of green edges, Mrs. Henwood and 
the Rev. P. D. Homer ; grey edge, George Rudrt ; white edge, 
Acme ; and their two dark i elfs Jn^t mentioned. Mr. H. 
Smith, who was again 2nd, had John Hannaford, which has 
the fault common to other Auriculas, of the body colour 
running out and flooding the green margin ; grey, George 
Llghtbody : and selfli. Ruby, red, and Black Bess. Mr. A. R. 
Brown, Handsworth, Birmingham, was 3rd. There were 
four exhibitors. 

In the claM for four varieties there were six competitors, 
Mr. P. Hbknkll, Wlnchmore Hill, being awarded the 1st 
prise ; he had the Rev. F. D. Homer, green edge ; George 
Llghtbody, grey edge; Acme, white edge; and Homer's 
Heroine, self. Mr. J. T. Bknkbtt-PoM, Ashley Place, came 
tod ; he had two good grey edges in Richard Headly and 
William Brockbank ; Mrs. Whitboubn, Great Oearies (Mr. W. 
J. Boston, gr.), was Srd. With two varieties, Mr. J. Par- 
sons, Woodiey, Reading, was 1st; he had George Rudd, 
green edge, and Heroine, self; Mr. Bennett- Pofi was 2nd, 
and Mrs. Whitbourn Srd. 

Next followed the classes for single plants, and the order 
of quality wsh as follows :— Green edges : Prince of Green, as 
(kr as we could see, the only plant of this variety in the 
show ; Mrs. Henwood, and the Rev. F. D. Homer. George 
Llghtbody was at the head of the grey edges, followed by 
George Rann and Rachel. Mrs. Dodwell led the white 
edges with Heatherbell and Dr. Kidd. Mrs. Potts was at the 
head of the selfs. Black Bess and Heroine succeeding. 

There were three collections of fifty Auriculas, and here 
Mr. J. Douglas took the 1st prize with all show varieties. 
There were examples of such leading green-edges as Abb^ 
Lisxt, Greenfinch, Rev. F. D. Homer, Mrs. Henwood, and 
Shirley Hibberd ; grey edges •Olympus, Ringleader, and Col. 
Champneys ; white edges— Frank Simonite, Perseverance and 
Acme. Selfs, Fanny Glass, Andrew Mellot, and Black Bees. 
Messrs. Phillips A Taylor were 2nd ; they also had a good 
representative collection ; and Mr. PrRNSLi. - Purnf.ll, 
Streatham, was 3rd, but with some varieties lacking in 
development. 

Alpine Jurfcuku.— These were shown in fine character, but 
the tendency towards size in the new seedling varieties makes 
us sometimes fear it is at the expense of refinement. Another 
point in danger of being lost sight of, lh>m the florists' point 
of view, is the necessity for proper proportions between the 
diameter of the centre and the breadth of the margin. There 
are now very few indications of the notched segment, and It 
is time it was made a disqualification. There were five exhi> 
bitors of twelve varieties, the 1st prize going to Mr. J. 
DovoLAS, who had some finely developed varieties of gold 
centres. These were Duke of York, very fine ; Trilby, Dean 
Hole, Herald Warrior, Minerva, and Lord Dudley ; of white 
centres, Mrs. H. Tomer and Boadicea. Mrs. WniTBorRN was 
Snd, mainly with some promising varieties lalsed by her gar- 
dener, Mr. Boston, and in addition Dean Hole, PerfEctlon, and 
one or two other standard varieties of his seedlings. Rosy 
Mom, Lord Roberts, and Hector, are highly promising. 
Messrs. Phillips 4 Taylor were a good Srd. Mr. Douglas 
was also 1st with six specimens, having In fine character Duke 
of York, Warrior, ffingara. Perfection, Firefly, and Defiance, 
white centre. Mrs. WurrBoomc was again Snd, Rosy Mom, 
Dean Hole, Innocence, and The Bride, showed flue develop- 
ment. Messrs. Phillips 4 Taylor wero Srd. With four 
varieties, Mr. R. Holding was 1st, he had Dean Hole in good 
form. Mr. J. T. BxNNtfrr.PoM was Snd here again, Dean Hole 
was prominent^ 

In the class for single plants of gold centres Mr. Douglas 
led the way with Duke of York, which some regard as an 
improvement upon Dean Hole. Messrs. Phillips A Taylor, 
came Snd with Mr. Martin Smith ; Mr. Purnkll-Purnxll 
followfog with Dean Hole. The best white centred alpine 
was Mrs. Harry Turner, fh>m Mr. J. Douolas ; Mrs. Whit- 
bourn oame Snd with a very promisiBg variety named Con- 
stantla, having a bright cherry-rote shading, and was Srd 
with Bellona. 

PremUr AurieuUu.'-The premier show Auricula was Mrs. 
Henwood, green edge. In Messrs. Phillips 4 Taylor's col- 
lection ; and the premier alpine was Ziska, golden centre, 
shaded with orange-salmon, firom Mr. J. Doiolab. This was 
also awarded a Certificate of Merit 

Fanqf AurimtUu.— Then were two collections of twelve 
varieties, that from Mr. Douglas maintained in the best 
character the goMen-ground varieties with bright green 
edgings we have been accustomed to see. Mrs. Whitbourn 
came Snd with some rather inferior forms. 

Frimnmt in collections of twelve pots were, as usual, 
eflectlve and bright, Mr. J. Douglas taking the 1st prize with 
a good collection. The class for six double varieties brought 
no entry. 

8peeie$ qf PrlmuUu.—The best collection of twelve pota or 

pans of thfse came from Mr. Purnell-Purnkll, Streatham 

Hill, who had P. obconica, P. dentlculata and its white 

variety, P. floribunda. P. vertlclllata, P. Sleboldl, 

P. pedcmontana, P. mollis, | P. rosea, P. Auricula, Ac 



Mrs. WHiTBorRN, Great Oearies. i-ame 2nd, lisving good 
examples of P. obconica, P. inteiroedla, P. floribunda, P. 
vcrticillata, P. denticulata, Ac. 

PolyantftwjM.— These were shown in collections of twelve 
pots, Mr. J. DoroLAfl leading the way with bold nnd striking 
masses of coloiur, yet leaving something to be iie»-ired in the 
way of quality. Col. Dixon, Aatle Hall, Congletoo, had 
twelve plants In a basket, beariDg tnisseft of bloom of 
large size, but with a tendency to coarseness ; Meiwr*. House 
& Son were Srd. Baskets of Primroses were ready filled 
with Polyanthuses. Mr. J. T. BENNKrrPoB bad a basket of 
plants of fine quality, in which yellows largely prepon- 
derated ; Mr. J. Douglas came 2nd, with a very showy con- 
tribution. A smaller baaket, containing the bright red Miss 
Massey, was very showy. 

New Aurictdtu.—Thtn were no new show Auriculas staged 
for prizes, but some new slpines put in an appearance. The 
best new gold-centred alpine was Ziska, from Mr. J. Dououm, 
remarkable for ita refinement and the rich gold of its centre. 
Messrs. Phillips A Tatior had a 2nd prize for a seedling of 
a somewhat changeable character. In the claes for a new 
white centre, Mr. R. Holding was awarded a Ist prize for 
Bthel Brown, a very jwetty variety ; and he took a Snd prize 
for Pradence. 

The OuiLOPORX) Hardy Plant Nurhkrv had baskets of 
fancy and Alpine Auriculas, Alpine types. Primroses, &c., a 
very interesting exhibit, but not for compstition. 



THE NT7B8EBYMEN, MABKET QAB- 
DENEBS', AND QEKEBAL HAIL- 
8T0&M INSUBANCE OOBPOJEtA- 
TION, LIMITEO. 

Tub fifth annual general meeting of the above Corporation 
was held at the new offices of the Corporation, 41 and 4S» 
King Street, Covent Garden, London, on Tuesday, April 24, 
1900. Mr. H. B. May presided (in the absence of Mr. Harry 
J. Veitch, who was in Palestine), and there was a good 
attendance of shareholdera. The Chairman gave some 
interesting figures, showing the growth of the premium 
income, and business, as follows :— 



Year. 


985 


Preminm 
Income. 


1896-6 


£ f. d. 
681 1 9 


1896-7 


316 


889 11 6 


1897-8 


550 


1,360 17 


1898-9 


749 


1,736 6 


1899-1900 


82J 


1,962 1 



Square ft. 
covered. 



10,408.161 
13,886,005 
20.008,104 



Valae 
Insured. 



Claims 
Paid. 



— i- 



& 9. d, £, i.d. 
135,215 16 0' 283 17 4 

179,866 n 1 Nil. 

263,690 IP 1 1.532 17 5 



25,619.760 343,439 7 8 
28,855,0X6 391,2i 2 15 4 



Nil. 
Nil. 



The working expenses had been reduced from £40 10s. Sd. 
per cent, of the income in 1805-<6, to £18 S<. 6i. pei<cent. In 
1S99-1000. The report was unanimously sgreed to, as was the 
recommendation of Dlrectora, that a dividend at the rate Of 
5 per cent, and a bonus ol 2| percent per annum be paid,, 
and that £800 be placed to Reserve Fund, and the balance, 
£875 lOt. 4<i, carried forward. A fnrther iKSue of 5,000 shares 
of £& each had been made at a fwemium of 4«. per share. The 
issue had been more than subscribed for, and applications 
for ahares were received too late. £1 per share liad bof n called 
up, received, and invested. Tne sutMcribed capital was now 
£50,000, and the paid up capital £10.C00. The premiums on 
new issue had been placed to Reserve Fund, after deducting 
the coat of the new issue. Since the financial year had closed, 
a claim for damage to glass by hail had come from Kirkwall^ 
Orkney Isles, and had been promptly paid. 



THE BOYAL HOBTICULTUBAL OF 

IRELAND. 

April 1 l.~The spring AMCilon was held in the Royal Univer- 
sity Buildings, Dublin. During the afternoon T. R. U . Princess 
Christian and the Dnke and Duchess of Connanght paid a 
visit to the show, and shortly afterwards the Lord Lieutenant 
and Countess Oadogan arrived. The display was a capital one 
despite the Ute winter, though Tulips were not fully expanded, 
and Cinerarias were poor. 

The competition in the olaaaes for plants -was t* \<^eptionally 
keen, especially for Roses (pots), Fems, Azaless, Primnlaa 
and bulbous planta. Roaea wero of moderate quaUty, but 
Asaleas were good. 

The premier place for nine pots of Roses was >;iven to the 
Earl of PcMBROKE (gr., Mr. H. Crawford), who likewise won 
the Ardilaun Challenge Cup. 

Ferns included some grand specimens, and ist prise was 
accorded to F. A. Millkr, Baq., Windsor Houhe, Monkstown 
(gr., Mr. D. Col(^an), for a group of Adiantums i n varioty. Lily 
of the Valley, Freesias, Mignonette. Primulas, and 8pir«as were 
exhibited well. The snow-white Peutxias staged by Mr. Miller 
were very flue. 

Hyacinths were|well ihown by Mr. Porter, gr. to Lord 
AsBTowM, Wocdlawn, Galway; and by John Milikr, Esi{., 
Bagotrath House, Sandy monnt (gr., Mr. P. (ico^iipgan). 

For a group of foliage or flowering pltntj«, 8f \eral varietie«f 
being excluded, namely. Fuchsias, Pelargobiuinit, Calceolaria.<4, 
and Cinerarias, Mr. Conghlan, gr. to Mrs. M« Comas, Th) 
Grange, Monkstown, was in with a aagniflc ent c xbibit. 
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Ci>r Blooms 

were very fine, and the Daffodils made a profiise display. Tho 
chief competition in these wai that for a collection of flowers 
(exclading Polyanthus Narcissi), which woald represent the 
three chief groapa, namely, Magni-coronati, Medio-coronati, 
and Parvi-coronaU. Mr. W. Rioa staged very well-grown 
blooms, and was Ist. 

Cat Botes fncladed aotne excellent ipecimens of Marshal 
Kiel, from Mr. J. Har\ey, gr. to Eo. D'Olier, Esq., 
Rnocklin, Bray. 

Tea Botes were weM shown by Erkest H. Bbwlat, Esq., 
CowperRoafi, Rathmtnes. 

FROIT and VBOBTABLiS. 

There wa^ not much fruit shown, bat Apples and Straw- 
berries wero represented. 

Of Strawberries, Mr. Jeffireye, gr. to the Countess Calbdok, 
Caledon Park, Tyrone, stiged an exhibit of Boyal Sovereign ; 
the fhiits weighing over 2 ounces each. 

For a collection of ten distinct kinds of vegetables Lord 
AsHTuwif'ii gaidener was Ist. 

NoN-coMPETrrivB Exhibits. 

Mrs. OooDBODY, Obelisk Park, Blackxook (gr., Mr. Davis), 
exhibited a magnificent collection of seedling Hfppeastmms. 

Mr. Jmn^Ys displayed a doable Violet, the Coantoss of 
Caledoo. the blooms are a little lai^r than those of Marie 
Louise, and have more subatanoe. 

Miss Co RUBY, Warren Gardens, Lismore, staged a collec- 
tion of NarcisBus, Ac. The section devoted to N. cemnus 
included the doable variety of N. cetnuns. 

Messra. Dickson, Cheater, staged a collection of Narcissus 
and other liardy flowers. 

Messrs. Drummokd k Sonb, Dawson Street, Dublin, bad a 
groop of foliage and dowering plants, Ac. ; and Messrs. 
Hi£K[>br80n ASoNS, Blaokrock, showed a group of specimen 
Palms. This Utter firm exhibited a floral device repreaenta- 
tive of the medal struck to mark Her Majesty's first visit to 
Ireland in 1S49. It was at leaat 4 feet across, having a ground- 
work of Shamrock, witti a neat edging of Narcissus princeps. 
A harp and crown were wrought In the centre in Narcissus 
incompanbilis, and the following words were executed in 
Violets :—** First visit of a BHtish Qoeen to Ireland ; every 
heart throbs with hopes for the fUtare," whilst the date was 
wrought in Lily of the Valley, namely, " August, 1849." 

Messrs. Uooo A Bobertsom, Dublin, had a pretty ktand of 
Tulips, Hyacinths, and Daffodils in variety. 

Messrs. Dicksons, of Newtownazda, Down, made a won- 
drous show of 250 Bose blooms. The box of blooms of 
Catherine Mermet were fiultleas, but the following individual 
flowers wore by far the best specimens :— Alice Graham, 
Lady Mary Beauclerk, Countess of Caledon, and Lady Mary 
Curry. When the Lord Lieutenant saw them, he requested 
them to be sent to Her Majesty the Queen (Gold Medal). 

Mr. F. W. MooRK, as usual, stsged a fine group of Palms 
and flowering plants from Glasnevin Botanic Gardens (Gold 
Medal). 

MISCELIiAKEOnS 800ISTIES. 
OrojdoB HorticaUurml Mutiul ImproTement— a 

monthly meeting wts held on the 17th inst., when Mr. W. J. 
Simpson, Falkland Parle (}ardens, presided. Over forty 
members were present, and a paper was read by Mr. Grebn, 
Chairman ot the Baling Soi-iety, on " How Plants Feed." The 
lecturer introduced the subject by describing the structure 
snd ftmctions of the various organs of plants, and their means 
of making use of the constituents of soils and manures. 
Five new members were nominated. Two dozen Auriculas 
were shown by the Treasurer, Mr. F. C. L. Wrattra, and a 
fine plant of Gasteria maculata bearing a large spike of 
flowers. Mr. Beddam, West Wickham, brought a spike of 
Bichardia, with two well developed spathes. The next 
meeting will be held on May SS, when the sul^ect will be 
" Walks and Talks in Kew Gardens," illustrated by lantern- 
slides and pbotograihi, to be delivered by the Secretary, 
Mr. John Gregory. 



GARDENING APPOINTMENTS. 

Mb. W. Tit€hmar3h, for the past two years and a half Gar- 
dener to the Bev. H. Athill, DigsweU, Welwyn, ss 
Gardener to the Bight Honourable the Babl of Morton, 
Conaglen Houae, Ardgour, N.B. 

Mr. W. G. Edwards, for the last three years Gardener at 
Alderholt Park, Dorset, as Gardener to Captain C. M. 
HAKTiKOi§, Goodrington House, Paignton, Devonshire. - 



MABEETS. 

Glasgow : April 25.— The following are the figures cunent 
since our last report :— Apples Canadian : NorthemSples, 24«. 
to 2<te. per barrel ; Baldwins, 24«. to Ws. do. ; Golden Bussets, 
20l^ to 24>. do. : Wsggons, Greenings, Ben Davis, Ac, 18^. to 
22<. do., all for best clear fhiit ; Nova Scotia, Baldwins, 
Northera Spy, Ben Dsvis, Golden Bussets, Ac, from 18s. 
to SO*, per t>arrel, according to the quality ; Bananaa, extras, 
8<. 6d. to lOj. fid. per bunch ; No. 1, 6s. to 8«. 6d. do. ; 
No. 2, 6*. to 78. do. ; Oranges, Valencia, ordinary 420's, 
ll9. 6d. to 14s. 6d. per box ; large 420'b, 16s. to 18s. do. ; extra* 
large, 18s. to 24s. do. ; large 714's, 18s. to 20s. do., these prices 
for sound fruit ; Jaffas, 144's and 152*8, lUtol2s. do. ; Murcia, 
120's, l&O's, 200's,240's. 7s. fid. to 8s. 6(i. percase ; bloods, 
suue sire, 8«. to 9s. do. ; Nsples Bitters, 200's, 3s. M, to 
4s. ; 360's, 3$. f(; ; SfOs, 3^. to 3s. 6d do. ; Lemons, Palermo, 



S60's and 800 s, 6f. to 5s. fid. ; SdO's, 4s. Cd. to 5s. 6d. ; Grapee, 
English, Ss. to 5s. per lb. ; Mushrooms, lOd. to U. 5d. per lb. ; 
Tomato9, Tenerlffe deeps, 6s. fid. to 8s. 6d. per box ; da, cases, 
7s. 6d. to Ss. do. ; Onions, Egyptian, fis. 8tl, to 7s. per cwt ; 
Valencia, 4's, 7s. fid. to 8s. per case ; aelected, 7s. fid. to 
8s. fid. do. ; Tumipa,Swedes, Is. 9d. to 2s. per cwt ; Carrots, 
5s. 6d.';to 6s. 9d. do. ; Parsley, Bd. to Is. per doxen bunches ; 
Cucumbers, 2s. fid. to 3s. fid. per dozen ; Cauliflowers, Is. fid. 
to 2f. 9,1. do. ; Cabbages, lOd. to 2s. do. 

Liverpool: April ii.—WTioUsale VegetabU J/arfcet.-Po 
tatos, per cwt : Lynn Greys, 8s. to Ss. fid. ; Main Crop, 
Ss. M. to 4s. 6d. ; Bruoes, Ss. fid. to 4s. ; Champions, Ss. fid. to 
8s. 9d. ; Turnips, Swede, Is. 8d. to Is. lOd. per cwt. ; Carrots, 
6s. to Gs. do. ; Parsley, 8d. to lOcL per dosen bunches ; Onions, 
foreign, 6s. fid. to Os. per cwt ; Cucumbers, 8s. fid. to Ss. 6d. 
per dosen ; Cauliflowere, Is. fid. to Ss. ed. do. ; Cabbages, 2s. 
to 2s. 3d. do. SL /oAns. —Potatos, Is. per peck; do., new, 
6d. per lb. ; Pines, English, fis. to fis. each ; Strawberries, 8s. 
per lb. ; Peas, 8d. do. ; Aspsragus, 2s. fid. to7»s. per bundle ; 
Cucumbers, 6d. each ; Muahrooms, Is. fid. per lb. snd basket 
Birkenhead,— FoXMtCMt Is. to Is. 2d. per peck ; do., new, 4d. to 
fid. per lb. ; Cucumbers, 4d. to fid. each ; Filberts, lOd. per 
lb. ; Grapes, English, la. fid. to Sil fid. da ; da, foreign, 4d. 
to 8d. da ; Mushrooms, Is. to Is. fid. do. 

{For remainder of Markets and WecUher, see p, xiL) 








A Tool for Transplanting Buds : F, B., Jersey, 
and J. B, B. , Petersfield. We do not know what 
the coet of the implement figured last week 
would be, nor whether it may be obtained in 
England. But if not already on the market 
here, one of the large firms of implement makers 
and dealers wonld doubtless procure it for you 
from America. 

Cabnation Leaves: H. C, D, The Carnation 
leaves are affected with rust, Helminthosporium, 
often described and figured in these columns. 
Bum the affected plants, and syringe the others 
with sulphide of potassium, } oz. to 1 gallon of 
water. 

Carnation Souvenir dk la Malmaison and 
Dam PING -OVER : O. A, B. Slight syringing of 
the folisee does not harm whilst the plants are in 
growth, but the less it is indulged m at other 
seasons the better ; much water applied in this 
way removing the white waxy covering of the 
leaves, and rendering them susceptible to fungus 
disease. 

Flowering-plant to accompany Montbrstias : 

0, F, B, The scrap sent appears to be Gypso- 
phila paniculata. xlo time should be lost in 
planting, or digging up and re-planting the 
Mo ntbretias ; and the Gypsophila may be 
planted at the same time 

Grape Spot : Oonstani Beader, We believe your 
Grapes are affected with a fungus. Send speci- 
mens when further advanced. 

Names of Fruits : A, C. The Apple should have 
been sent earlier, when it was in oetter condition. 
It is probably Cornish Aromatic. 

Names of Plants : Correepondtnta not answiredin 
this issue are requested to be so good <u to consult 
the following number, — T. J. B, C, lUicium 
fioridanum. — A, J, B. 1, Saccolabium curvi- 
folium ; 2, Adiantum Paootii ; 3, Dendrobium 
moschatum ; 4, Selaginella vitioulosa ; 5, Begonia 
argvrostigma.— y. B., Wilts, A very fine and 
highly-coloured form of Miltonia vezillaria, and 
a good Odontogloasnm x Andersonianum of 
that dass often called O. x hebraicum. — «/. B., 
Hereford, 1, Cattleya intermedia, a pale form ; 
2, Flowers witherecf, not recognised. — May T. 

1, Begonia Mrs. Anna Low ; 2, DavalHa hirta 
cristata ; 3, Gymnogramma ochracea ; 4, Andro- 
pogon Schsenanthus (Lemon-Grass) ; 5, Agapan- 
thus umbellatus variegatus ; 6, Dictyofframma 
japonica variegata.— .i. B, 1, Xylophylla lati 
folia ; 2, Reidia glaucescens ; 3, Dendrobium 
Devonianum ; 4, l^drobium Pierardi ; 5, Lep- 
totes bicolor. — M. O.. Water ford. I, Epiden- 
drum pinnatum ; 2, Spiraea Thunbergi ; 3, Per- 
nettya mucoronata ; 4, Cephalotaxus ^dunculata 
var. fastigiata. — O, M,, Plymonth, Burling, 
tenia fragrans. We shall be pleased to see the 
photograph of the fine plant of Coelogyne pan- 
durata, a good spike of which you kindly send. — 



C. A, B. 1, Haworthia rigida; 2, Mamillaria 
pufiilla; 3, Haworthia margaritif era ; 4, Cerens 
grandiflorus, so far as we can judge wiUiont seeing 
flowers ; 5, Primula simensis (from Sime), often 
called P. abyssinica ; 6, Berberis Aquifolium.— 
F, L, 8, 1, Acaciaarmata; 2, PolygalaDalmaisiana ; 
3,Stauntonialatifolia; 4, Sparmanniaafricana.— 
W. G. The African Orchid is Ansellia gigsAtea, 
also called A. africana lutea. The leaf is of 
Cnrculigorecurvata.— /. JET. Hepatica an jgulosa, 
double - flowered variety. — Constant Beader, 
Pellitory, Parietaria officinalis. We advise you 
to oonsiUt a medical practitioner, and not waste 
time by attempting to cure your dropsy, which 
is a symptom of many diseases ; 1 and 2, Saxi- 
fraga hypnoides ; 3, Wild Daffodils, NardMus 
pseudo-Narcissus. — B, H, C, Gslaz aphylla 
(N. Amer.). Why called aphylla (leafless) we do 
not know.—/. F, Ribes aureum. 

Peach-leaves : Catntreyn, They are affected with 
the silver-loif disease, which is very destructive. 
We advise you to cut away the affected shoots, 
and bum thent 

Peaoh IiKAves Deformed : Peach. The leaves 
sent are attacked by the fungus Exoascus 
deformans figured in Gardeners^ Chronicle^ May 
30, 1891, p. 673. It is oommonly known as the 
cause of ** Curl " in the leaves of the Peach. 
Dress the trees repeatedly, say at interval of 
three weeks, with the Boraeaux Mixture, first 
removing the worst affected leaves. 

Pear Leaves: D, K, These are attacked by 
mites, Phytoptus pyri. The Fig leaves are 
marked with brown spots. They are very 
common, but nothing is known as to their cause, 
and they do not appear to be of very much 
consequence. 

Tobacco Varietiis, and General Information 
ON THE Cultivation of the Plant : Sarahdu. 
A work on the subject was published by E. & 
F. N. Spon, 125, Strand, London, in 1886, 
entitled Tobacco growing^ curing, and manu- 
facturing. A handbook for planters in all parts 
qf the world. The work consists of 285 pages, 
Svo, and includes an extensive Bibliogn^phv of 
the subject You might be able to get seeds of 
certain varieties of Messrs. J. CaHer & Co., 
seedsmen, High Holborn, London ; who some 
years ago engaged in experiments of growing the 
plant on commercial lines. 

Vine Shoots and Leaves Diseased : Perplexed. 
The shoot and leaves are suffering from the so- 
called * * browoinff, " an obscure disease of the Vine, 
supposed to be due to a slime-fungus. Clear off 
and destroy forthwith by burning every affected 
leaf and shoot, and dress the Vines with sulphide 
of potassium at the rate of half an ounce to one 
gallon of water, repeating the dressing at 
intervals of fourteen days. 

Wood-ashes as a Dressinq for Phlox subu- 
lata : IF, O, D, It would be unadvisable to 
apply wood-ashes (excepting those obtained by 
burning seasoned timber) to any plant at a higher 
rate than 4 oz. per square yard; and then to 
make the dressing quite safe in use, the ashes 
should be mixed with an equal weight of loam, 
and the whole passed through a sieve having a 
4 -inch mesh. Ashes from seasoned timber are 
much less pungent than those made from green 
wood and twigs, and they may be used mucli 
more freely. 

Communications Beccivbo.— A. O'N.— W. H. Y. — Graciano 

A. de Aambula Onrrmnt.— J. C— J. J. b Co. — 8. H.— 

T. Vaufthan (shortly).— H. a— J. G. W.— A, J. B.— W. O. 8. 
-a W. W.-B. J.-H. T. M.-V. N. G.-J. H.-R. P. B. 
— T. W.-W. H. M.~C. M., Owalior.—J. O'B.— J. C. A Co.— 
W. W.— J. B. — R. J. L.— A. R. Proachowsky— T. J.. 
Florenoe — 0. H. T., TeiffDmoii^ii (next week)— R. D.— 
Eoquirer (next week)— A. D. H.— M. B.. If iddel burgh. 

gPCClMENg AND PHOTOORAPUS RECEIVED WITH TllANKS. — 

Dr. de Ajcambula. 



Continiied Increase in the Cireulatioii of tho 
«• eAXDIHSSS* CEBOHICLB.*' 

Important to Adverti8er8.— tju puuiAtr ha* 

A« saMefiuMon ftf om,wmM^m^ tiUil ike eireidaftofi of %h» 
"Oardenmif ChronisU" has, tines the rsdfttetion in the 
pHof 0/ the paper, 

TREBLED. 



AdvsrHesre art rem inded that the " ChronieU*' eireulates amonp 
OounTRT GnrTLBiOEV, Ajro ALL OiJLasBi or OaaDBMBBa' 
Aax> 0ABDnr*u>vsB8 at hoens, that it hat a epeoiaUy lar^t 
Foauav avd Ck>LomAL OiaouLAnoir, and that it u 
or te erw ed >br ft/erenee iti aU the prineifal litraries. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE GARDENERS' CHRONICLE. 



ROYAL HORTICULTURAL 



SOCIETY. 



A OiKKRAL Meeting of the Society was held 
•X the Drill Hall, WeetmiDster, on Wednetday, 
Aprl 25, to ooniider the new bye-Uwi and the 
propoealB of the Council as to the eetablishment of 
a New Oardeo, &c (see p. 264). 

Sir Trvtor Lawbbkce, Bart., M.P., preside, 
and there was a large mnster of Fellows. 

The SiORBTART (Roy. W. Wilks) having read 
the notice convening the meeting, 

The Chairman said: Our first business is to 
consider, and sanction if approved, either with or 
without addition, omission, or alteration, certain 
new bye-laws rendered necessary by the Supple- 
mental Charter lately granted to the Society. The 
bye-laws are of very considerable length, although 
our object has been to reduce them to as limited a 
space as possible. I do not know whether the 
Fellows wish them to be read. Copies have been 
available to the Fellows of the Society and anybody 
who applied for a copy has been supplied. Is it 
your pleasure that the bye-laws be taken as read ? 

Dr. Mastkbs : No, no ! There are a great many 
amendments to be made. 

The Chairman then proceeded to read the bye- 
laws, and after a while observed : I may say that 
these bye-laws have been very carefully gone 
through by the Council with the assistance of a 
memW of the firm of solicitors who do the work of 
the Society, and who devote serious attention to 
this particular business. 

Dr. Mabtsrs : Would it not be sufficient if we 
objected to any particular bye-law without giving 
you the trouble to read them all ? 

Sir William Thlselton Dyer : I have not, so 
far, seen the bye-laws. 

The Chairman : They have been at the disposal 
of the Fellows. 

Sir MiOHAKL Foster: It is the duty of the 
Society to see that the Fellows have copies of the 
bye-laws. 

The Chairman : I do not know whether it is 
the duty, or not the duty, of the Society. I am 
perfectly ready, as long as my voice lasts, to read 
them. 

Sir Wm. Thiselton Dyer : It is a matter of 
some moment. A new Charter has been applied for 
and granted. Under the powers of that Charter 
new bye-laws have been framed for the Society. 
Of course, we all know that that was the absolutely 
necessary and proper course to take, but I cannot 
understand why it should be necessary to rush 
through these bye-laws — which, for all I know, 
may be admirably conceived and correctly drafted 
— without their having received the consideration 
which I think they ought to have received at the 
hands of the Fellows, whose conduct in the future 
they are to guide and govern. As the matter is 
absolutely vital to the prosperity of this Society, 
would you be willing to accept a motion to defer 
their consideration to an adjourned meeting? 
(Hear, hear.) Those Fellows who wished to do so 
could then obtain copies and study them. 

The Chairman : The bye-laws have been circu- 
lated to every member. 

Several Memberd : ** No, no.'* 

The Chairman : I mean this slip has been. 

Sir W. Thiselton Dvkr : It was only by the 
merest acoident that I found the slip in the pages of 
the Report of the Hybridisation Conference. I should 
have thought that in a matter of such importance, 
it should have been posted by the Society to every 
Fellow. I do not consider it my duty to ask for a 
copy of the bye-laws, seeing that that is the prac- 
tice of every Society to which I belong to send them 
out in a proper manner. It is stated on the slip 
that the bye-laws will be printed in the Journal. 
When that course has been taken it will then be 
time for the Society, as a Corporate body, to con • 
aider them. I venture to move that the con- 
sideration of the bye-laws be deferred to an 



adjourned meeting when the members of the 
Society will have had an opportunity of con- 
sidering them, and will be able to bring forward 
and submit to the Council such amendments as 
they may think advisable, I appeal to those 
present who are members of other societies, 
whether such a course has ever been taken as to 
cause a new code of internal laws to be considered 
in a most perfunctory manner. 

Dr. Masters : I second the motion. 

The Chairman: We have no objection what- 
ever. The byelaws, as I have said, have been 
gone through by a member of the solicitors' firm, 
who at present do that work for the Society. The 
new Charter, we were advised, abrogated the old 
bye-laws. That seemed to be an exceedingly 
inconvenient position so far as the Society was 
concerned, and therefore a great deal of time and 
labour was given to their consideration. So far as 
the Council are concerned, they have no objection 
to the consideration being deferred . 

Surgeon-Major Ince : It seems a great pity that 
the Society should be called upon to attend another 
met ting. I do not think we should adjourn. Let 
us get through a little work, if not the whole of it. 

A Fellow : There is plenty to do besides this ! 

A Fellow : I have to say that I sent a stamp, 
and received the bye-laws almost immediately. 
What I did could have been done by other 
Fellows. 

The Chairman : It has been proposed and 
seconded that the consideration of the bye-laws be 
adjourned — is this the precise tenour of the 
motion? 

Sir W. Thiselton Dyer : I leave the exact 
wording to the CounciL The adjournment might 
be till after one of our fortnightly meetings, when 
a large number of Fellows would be in town. 

A Fellow : Are we not to have a copy of the 
bye-laws ? 

Sir W. Thiselton Dyer : They will be printed 
in the Journal. 

A Fellow : That will be too late then. They 
should be passed before appearing in the Journal. 

The Chairman : It is all a question of expense, 
which would be enormous, to send 5000 copies. 

The motion for the adjournment of the considera- 
tion of the bye-laws was then put, and carried by a 
considerable majority. 

The CHAiRBiAN : The next business is to 
consider and adopt various resolutions. With 
the consent of the meeting I propose to 
divide the resolutions on the pink paper [see 1 an d 
2 in the leading article, p. 264]. There are two 
distinct propositions which do not necessarily 
hang together. The first is as follows : — 
*'That in accordance with the recommenda- 
tion adopted unanimously at the Annual Greneral 
Meeting to celebrate the Centenary of the Society 
by removing the gardens from Chiswick." 
There the resolution stops. The matter was 
brought fully before the oonmiittee meeting and 
printed in the Council'tf report. I also made 
some lengthy remarks on the subject. I then 
pointed out that tuere were, hardly two opinions 
that the best way of celebrating the Centenary 
of the Society would be the acquisition of a 
thoroughly satisfactory ball for exhibitions. 
Upon that we were idl agreed, almost without 
a dissentient voice. The only difficulty was a 
financial one". It will be remembered that a very 
nearly successful attempt was made, mainly at the 
suggestion of Baron SchroDder, to obtain a Horticul- 
tural HaU. I may say that £27,000 were subscribed ; 
and Baron Schroeder, with the generosity which 
is so characteristic of him, said that if 
£35,000 of the £40,000, which was the sum 
required, were subscribed, he would supply 
the remainder. (Hear, hear. ) But, unfortunately, 
the matter fell through. We went very carofuUy 
at the time into the whole question of the provision 
of a Horticultural Hall. Numerous sites were con- 
sidered, and a site was ultimately decided upon. 
It would have been a very good one on the Em- 
bankment, but it would have entailed a heavy 



ground-ront to the City of London. I only mention 
this now to show how we went into the matter, 
and that we really felt that the best way 
to celebrate the Centenary of the Society 
would be the provision of a Horticultural Hall. 
As to the question of the romoval of the gardens 
from Chiswick, I may say that the lease has still 
twenty years to run, and that I need scarcely say 
is a very valuable asset to the Society. I am not a 
lawjrer, and I cannot undertake to say what the 
value of that lease is, or how {mt its unex- 
pired term would be considered an asset of 
the Society. The difficulty is that the Chis- 
wick Garden has gradually been built in. 
It is surrounded with villas, thero aro several 
factories in the immediate neighbourhood, and it is 
more and moro difficult to keep the garden in such 
a condition that it ought to be kept in. That has 
been the groat difficulty with us. So far as I am 
individually concerned, I have never thought Chis- 
wick satisfactory. We want moro space. There 
aro only 13 acres, and we want a greater variety 
of soil, aspect, exposuro, and so on. (Hear, 
hear.) After considerable discussion, the Council 
decided to propose, and did propose at the Annual 
General Meeting that the Centenary of the Society 
should be celebrated by obtaining a garden else« 
wbero. In February last, a motion was submitted 
and adopted, and I can hardly suppose that the 
Fellows of the Society intend to treat their 
Council in an exceedingly light way, after having 
unanimously agreed, without a dissentient voice — 
because thero was no voice opposing or suggesting 
that the course proposed was an improper one. 
It seems to be rather a strange thing that 
a suggestion should be made now that it is not a 
proper way to celebrate the Centenary of the 
Society. It is, of course, a matter for the Fellows 
to decide, but I have only wished to mention the 
Coancil's views. I now propose : " That this 
meeting confirms the recommendation of the Council 
made to and unanimously adopted by the Annual 
General Meeting, viz., that the Centenary of the 
Society be celebrated by removing the gardens 
from Chiswick." 

Mr. J. H. Elwes : This matter should receive 
the great attention it deserves. It seems to me, 
however, impossible to discuss the question of 
leaving Chiswick without knowing whero it is 
proposed to go. A man does not usually leave his 
house, or pull his house down, without seeing whero 
he is going. I fail to see how the matter can be 
discussed fully without that knowledge. I feel 
some reluctance in speaking on the subject, 
and I hope, I am suro, you will not put this 
opposition down to any pro-arranged plan. I 
may say, and I think it is only fair to make this 
personal explanation, that there has been no 
attempt on my part, or so far as I know on the 
part of any other gentlemen, to get up a cabal or 
organized opposition. I can only say with regard 
to your assumption that the matter was laid before 
the General Meeting of the Society, that I, and 
many other members of the Society were at that time 
too deeply anxiousabout other matters to attend,and 
if I had attended and the matter been discussed, I 
shouldhavesaid that it would beabsolutelyimpossible 
for any member of the Society to give any opinion 
at all on a subject brought forward in such a vague 
manner and without any knowledge of the detials. 
I also think that the importance of unanimity on 
such a question as this is a matter which should 
not be overlooked. Fifteen yean ago when I 
served as a member of the Council, you will 
remember great dissensions were constanUy 
arising, especially in regard to the question of 
South Kensington. Matters of grave differences of 
opinion arose in those days, and I reooUect that 
questions arose upon which the members of the 
Council wero not unanimous. 

The late Lord Alfred Churchill felt very 
strongly that no section of the Council was 
justified in carrying resolutions which wero felt to 
be of vital importance to the future of the Society 
unless — 1 will not say that the Society were 
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unanimona — but unless a large proportion of the 
memben of the Society agreed. I have always felt 
that to be elected a Fellow of the Society was to 
be made a trustee of the interests of the Society, 
and if questions arose on which there might be 
grave differences of opinion, you must give the 
Fellows ample opportunity of judging all the facts, 
and of supporting the Council, if they could 
agree with that body. We were not, in February 
last, in a position to express our opinion, and we 
have not now had sufficient notice. I do not know 
whether notice was sent. I have not had any, 
and I only saw it in the Oardenerb' Chronicle. 
Some of the members of Council with whom I 
aoA best personally acquainted, and in whose 
opinions I have the greatest confidence, and 
who I believe are not unanimous about this 
matter, are absent, and Mr. Sutton, who, I have 
just learnt, has felt it to be his duty to resign his 
membership of the Council, and whose letter will 
probably be read to the meeting. 

Mr. Elwes: Whether or not these gentlemen 
would confirm what I have said, I do not think 
matters much, but when I read the report of 
Mr. Sutton, who all will admit is quite able to 
express an opinion on a question like the proposed 
pnrohase, I felt that it was a little premature to 
posh the question. Even should we be oalled upon 
to decide to abandon a garden where we have been 
for 60 or 70 years, and which has served perhaps 
the oldest Horticultural Society in the world. 
We have been told that it is built in, that 
the toil is unsuitable, and that smoke pre> 
vents the plants from -growing, and the fruit from 
ripening. All I can say is that within 2 miles of 
Chiswiok some private gardens are models to any 
one, and there are prosperous market-jBiardeners 
who have not been obliged to go away. Then 
there is Kew ! I feel quite sure the owners of 
some gardens would be ashamed of our action. 
Another point has been raised about the accessi- 
bility of Chbwick. Now I oertainly think Chis- 
wiok ii a greal deal the better place to get at 
than some other gardens. I think we ought to 
have some thought for the north of England, and 
I think the Society ought not to be worked as a 
London Society. I want to see it a National Society. 
(The Chairman: Hear, hear.) I do not wish to 
oppose the removal if you can show me something 
better. The question largely hangs upon the 
oonsideratioD, whether you are looking about for 
some site possibly more accessible than Chiswick, 
with fresher air, and better soil, and I venture to 
say that you could do better with half the money 
which you are prepared to recommend the Society 
to spend on Limpsfield. 

We have been told of the question of expense. 
That is a very proper thing to consider, because 
there is no doubt ; we are also told that we may 
expect a large amount of support from certain 
County Councils. We must remember two things. 
First of all it is public money, and members of 
County Councils, who I am told are actively 
interested in this matter, will very properly demand 
representation on the Council 

The Chaibman : You are mixing up two things 
which are quite distinct. The statements you 
are making are, in a great measure, very inac- 
curate. 

Mr. Elw£s : I fail to understand how we are 
to discuss leaving Chiswiok unless we know where 
we are going and I move that that matter and 
the purchase of Limpsfield be considered together, 
and not separately. 

Mr. A. Dkan : Mr. Sutton's paper was strictly 
confidential, and it is improper to quote it in 
publia 

A Fellow : How do you know it is oonfidential ? 

The Chairman : It was sent to me marked 
<* Confidential " 

Mr. Elwes : I have not introduced the question 
in detaUi. . If the Council do not want the paper 
discussed, they had better say so. Sooner or 
later, whether confidential or not, it will have to 
be discussed, and I see no reason why there should 



be any concealment. (Hear, hear.) We are all 
greatly indebted to the Chairman for the manner 
in which he has kept the Society afloat, and I am 
only anxious to be able to support him and the 
Council in the future. 

The Chairman : When a gentleman sends me a 
paper marked "Confidential,'' all I can say is I 
cannot discuss it. I may be old-fashioned in my 
views. No members o^ County Connoils propose to 
tinanoe a scheme for getting a new garden. 

Mr. Elwbs : I do not understand it. 

The Chaibman : And I hope that, gentlemen, in 
discussing this question, will not do so in absolute 
ignorance of the facts. Neither the Surrey County 
Council nor any other County Council has made 
any proposal to finance a scheme for a new garden. 
What the Surrey County Council is interested in, 
is the establishment of a Horticultural College. 
That has no more to do with a new garden than has 
the man in the moon. 

Mr. John Weathers: I beg to second Mr. 
Elwes's proposition that these two things be taken 
as one. It seems to me we ought to know what 
the future position of this Society is to be. what 
amount of money is to be spent on the site, what is 
the cost per acre, and then we shall have some 
facts to go upon. I think it is only fair 
to the meeting that the Fellows should have 
some facts before them, otherwise we shall all be 
o ut of order. We cannot discuss the future of Chis- 
wick without knowing whether we are going to 
better it (Hear. ) 

Mr. George Paul : I think Chiswiok is played 
out, and that is the first point the Council had to 
consider. Buildings have grown round it For 
many years I was a monthly visitor at Chiswick as 
a member of the Chiswiok Council, and I challenge 
Mr. Elwes to say that the trials could be properly 
carried out, owing to the buildings, the smoke, 
the drainage, and the general climatic conditions. 

Sir W. Thiselton Dyer : I rise to a point of 
order. Is it not desirable to dispose of Mr. 
Elwes's motion ? 

Mr. Paul : I am speaking to that motion. I 
feel that all who know Chiswiok must say that it 
is unfit for the purposes of our Society. 

Mr. GoBDON : I rise to a point of order. The 
Chairman's motion, I understand, has not yet been 
seconded. 

The Chairman: It was seconded by Sir John 
Llewellyn. 

Sir John Llewelyn : In seconding it, I would 
like to say that we should move from Chiswick 
now, while there is some of the lease to run. That 
value will disappear if we put the matter off. It 
is desirable from a horticultural point of view that 
we should get away. Last year we had forty -eight 
days of severe London fogs, which interfered with 
our work considerably. Then we ought to have a 
garden larger in area and more capable of horti- 
cultural possibilities. The Council have already 
decided that it is desirable to give up Chiswick, 
and I think the question of detail ought to stand 
upon its own bottom. 

Mr. RouPBLL : The value of land is increasing 
at an enormous rate. Land which could be 
bought a few years ago for £1500 per acre, could 
not be purchased now for £4000. The longer you 
remain at Chiswick the more valuable it beoomes. 

Sir John Llewellyn : It is a diminishing 
lease. 

Mr. BouPELL : I strongly advise you to hold on, 
and you will make better terms. As to the fogs, I 
can contradict the statement made. They are not 
so bad as they used to be. (Oh !) It is a fact 
(Laughter.) ^e smoke nuisance is diminishing, 
and I speak as a grower of fruit within 5 miles of 
London. Of course, the old garden is played out, 
if it is neglected as it was in the old days. What 
is the use of the science of horticulture, if it oannot 
make its own garden ? (Hear, hear. ) I am quite 
sure it is not an honest excuse. (Oh !) I think 
there must be some other reason which pre 
dominates. ('* Order.") I have always been*a loyal 



supporter of the Chairman, but I feel the Counoil 
is tsking a false step, and that they will do better 
if they take the Society more into their confidence, 
and try and act in harmony with the general feeling 
of the Society. (Hear, hear.) I am quite sure 
if we go to Limpsfield we shall make a mistake. I 
am a Surrey man, but I am quite sure it would be 
very hard to make a worse selection. ("Order ! ") 

^e Chairbian: We are not discussing the 
Limpsfield site. 

A Fellow : Has the Council got any definite 
idea what they will get for the Chiswick site ? 

The Chairman : I cannot answer a hypothetical 
question. 

Mr. H. J. Pearson : It appears to me that the 
resolution would meet the case if these words were 
adcted :— " Subject to the Council finding a site 
which will meet with the approval of the majority 
of the Fellows.*' (Cheers.) 

Sir Michael Foster: Is this the only way of 
celebrating the Centenary? 

The Chairman : Any suggestions which recom- 
mend themselves to the Fellows of the Society 
would be aooepted. 

Sir Michael Foster : I have a strong feeling 
that we should celebrate the Centanaiy by getting 
an adequate hall or building. 

The Chairman : Hear, hear I 

Sir Michael Foster : You mentioned £40,000. 
I have yet to learn that that sum is necessary 
to provide a hall where beautiful flowers could 
be seen, and not as now, through a veil, darkly. 

Mr. Joseph Cheal : I think Mr. Pearson's pio- 
posal has cleared ^he way. I want to know what 
the next step is to be. I agree that it is desirable 
to leave Chiswick. 

The Chairman : I can assure onr friend Sir 
Michael Foster, that ev^y efifort was made by 
Baron Schrceder and myself to obtain funds 
for a halL We had numerous offers of sites 
and even halls, and the Baron was of opinion 
that nothing under £40,000 could do what 
we required. Those who think we can get 
£40,000 are more sanguine than I am. 1 am not 
going to discuss the site at limpsfield. It muit 
not be supposed that we did not visit numerous 
other sites, including the one proposed by Mr. 
Sutton at Reading. We simply chose the best site. 

The Chairman then put the motion with Mr. 
Pearson's addition, and it was carried by a very 
large majority. 

Mr. Georue Bun yard suggested that those 
Fellows who wanted the bye<laws should write for 
them. That would save expense. 

The Chairman announced that the business was 
at an end. He deprecated any personal attacks, 
and said that so far as he was concerned, there was 
absolutely no foundation for them. He could not 
help thinking that the speaker who made them 
would withdraw theuL 

Mr. RouPELL said he had been misunderstood. 
He only suggested that there were other reasons — 
not unworthy motives. 

The Chairman said he should be sorry for 
anyone to think that the Connoil had any other 
desire than to get the best site. He was glad to 
know that the Society stood in very good repute. 
The events referred to by Mr. Elwes occurred more 
than fifteen years ago, because he (the Chairman) 
had been president for sixteen years. 

Sir W. Thiselton Dyer said he did not want to 
part without saying how mueh they all appceoialed 
the conciliatory way in whioh the Chairman 
and Council had met theuL (Hear, hear.) 
He confessed he was not aware that they 
were bound by the Annual General Meeting, and 
after what had been said he was sony that he had 
alluded to Mr. Sutton's report, Uit that gentleman 
had just sent him the following telegram, whioh 
quite relieved him. It ran as follows : — " Penon- 
ally acquainted with land in Middlesex, Essex, 
Suffolk, Bedfordshire, Lincolnshire, Durham, Ayr- 
shire, Dumfriesshire, Cambridgeshire, Surrey, Kent, 
Hampshire, and Dorsetshire, but never saw good 
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garden crofNi growiog on loQ like three-fourths of 
Lhnpefield site, muoh of whioh ii too retentive to 
drmJn eatiifaotorily. Probably no meeting to con- 
■nlt Fellowe wonld have becun called but for my 
aotion on CounciL Abthttr Sutton." 

Mr. Elwes aaked if the Coandl were determined 
to poatpone the selection of a site, and to take 
■nggestiona from the Fellows ? 

The Chairman : I think it is almost onneoessaiy 
for me to say that any assiBtance that can be 
ghren to as in regard to this matter, or any otner 
matter, will be most carefully received. With 
regard to Mr. Sutton's telegram, it is a oon- 
spicuons instance of how doctors disagree. 
(Laughter.) 

A FvLLOW : To what date do we adjourn ? 

The Chairman : We have got to look at all the 
sites, and it will Uke some time. We will give full 
notice of the date of meeting. 

On the motion of Suigeon-Major Ince, seconded 
by Dr. Masters, a hearty vote of thanks was 
aooorded to the Chairman, and the meeting ended. 



April 24.— The fortnightly meeting of the Committeee 
held in the Drill HiU, WestinfMter, on TuewUy last, snd the 
exhibits in connection therewith wonld have been more than 
•offlcient to conveniently fill the bnllding. But the annual 
•how of the National Auricula and Primula Society was also 
held at the name time and place, and the result was anything 
but gxmtif^ing to exhibitors and visitors. In Uie flr^t place, 
it was stated that 500 feet of space was applied for by 
exhibitors beyond what could be given them, and in the 
endeavour to accommodate as far as possible the number of 
exhibits forthcoming, Mr. Wriobt, who always exerdsea 
very great tact in such matters, permitted exhibits to be 
placed in positions that on an ordinary occasion are left 
fttt. On •« Aoiicula Day " there is always a huger 
attendance of visitors than osual, which ftirther aggravatM 
the evil of overcrowding, and on Tuesday during moments 
in the afternoon some of the pathways were practically 
impassable. 

Until a more convenient place than the Drill Hall is 
possible fbr the exhibitions of the Society, for convenience 
sake it wonld be better to hold the Auricula Show upon a 
separate dfty. 

The Obcbid Committek had less to do than for some time 
past. This body awarded four First-ckss Certificates, three 
to Odontoglossnms and one to Cattleya Schilleriana, Pitf s 
variety; also two Awards of Merit, and three Botanical 
Oertiflcates. 

The FiiOiuL CoMMiriEB had a great vatiety of snttjects to 
consider, and a number of large groups of plants and flowers. 
Seven Awards of Merit were recommended, all of them to 
new varieties of well-known plants. The groups of plants 
included magnificent Roses, Cinerarias, Hlppeastrums, hardy 
Acaleas, and forced plants. 

No award except a Cultural Commendation and a Vote of 
Thanks was msde by the Fiuit and Vegetoble Committee. 
There were excellent fruits of Royal Sovereign Strawberry 
shown, and alto fruits of the large Metford s Lemon, from 
the Royal GarJens, Kew (flgund on p. 207), and fhilts of the 
common Lemon from Mr. Bexmbtt.PoK. 

The NARcitwus Committie had the busieat day experienced 
this season, snd tht re vas a very remarkable display of Daf- 
fodils and Nardsins of most sections. Not only were there 
numerous large collections of these shown, but there were so 
many excellent novelties that the committee awarded four 
Pirst-class Certiflcates and eight Awards of Merit. Two of 
the First-class Certificates aad two Awards of Merit were 
gained by flowwa shown by Miss Willmot. 

Descriptions of the twelve varieties that were recommended 
awards must be held over until our next issue. 

In ihe afternoon a lecture on Narcissi was given by the 
Rev. S. E. BouRNR. 

Scientific Oomxnittae. 

Prcsenl; Dr. Maxwell Masters (in the Chair); W. Bateaon, 
F.R.8., W. WUks, Prof. Church, Dr. MOller, Mr. McLachlan. 

A»k-$hooU barked 6y horMt$,~'UT, MclAchlan exhibited 
growiac shoots completely ringed by the hometa. This is 
apparently a rare occurrence, but the Chairman recorded a 
similar instance which had come under his notice in Messrs. 
Lee's nursery at Isleworth many years ago. 

Foscialed root* of Aloe ijp.— Prom Mr. Justus Corderoy came 
specimens of pot^boond A]oe*roots, some of which were 
markedly fksciated. Fasciation so common in stems is very 
rare in roots, only two or three instances being recorded, 
viz., In SpiriPAs, and in some epiphytal Orchids. 

Umhdlate /Vimrotf.— Mr. Arthur Sutton sett a flower of 
this variety, st one time confused with the Oxlip. 



Evolution Committ0e.~Mr. Bateson attended as a delegate 
from the Royal Society to bring before the members 
of the Committee some explanations of the kind of work 
which it was hoped some cultivators might be disposed 
to undertake, with a view to the accurate observation, and, 
wheie possible, measurement of variations in the plants 
under their care. A raiser of Chinese Primroses, for instance, 
might keep under observation all the variatiofis that arise, 
measure and draw or photograph them befbre throwing them 
away, so that we ehcnld have some record of the intermediate 
stages between the original forms and the variety thought 
worthy of psrpetoatlon. 

Floral Oomxnittee. 

Prt$ent : W. Marshall, Esq., Chairman ; and Messrs. Jas. H. 
Laiog, H. & May, G. Reuthe, Geo. Nicholson, J. H. Fitt, 
B. Molyneux, J. F. McLeod, C. R Fielder, H. Selfe Leonard, 
J. Fraaer, J. D. Pawle, Herbert J. Outbush, R. Wilson Kerr, 
George Gordon, Chas. JetlWea, T. W. Sanders, E. H. Jenkins, 
Ghas. B. Shea, E. T. Cook, Geo. Paul, J. W. Barr, Chas. 
Blick, H. J. Jones, Jas. Hudson, John Jennings, W. Howe, 
and Harry Turner. 

GllfUURIAS. 

Cinerarias fkt>m Messrs. J. Carter A Co., High Holbom, 
London, created a dauling blase of colour. The plants were 
arranged upon the floor, where the blooms were completely 
under obeervation, and the rays of sunihine lit up the 
brilliant colour to an extraordinary degree. The stndn 
represented is a capital one In respect to else of bloom, and 
distinctness of colour. There were selfs firom deep violet- 
pnrple, and crimson to pure white, and varieties with white 
bands of varying width aronnd the disc. A smaller group of 
plants with double flowers was placed near to the others, but 
they are much less pretty and showy, and the public taste 
can hardly be complained of, if it neglects this type in Ctvoor 
of the single flowered strain (Silver BAnV^^i^ Medal). 

Messrs. J. Vbitcb ft Sons, Royal Exotic Nurseries, King's 
Road, Chelsea, exhibited a group of plants of Cinerarias, a 
strain obtained fh>m Cruenta hybrids, and shown under the 
name of Cineraria polyantha. The plants were 1| to S feet 
high, abundantly flowered, and possessed a good variety of 
colour. They combine the freedom of flowering of earlier 
cruenta hybrids, with a dwarfer habit of growth (Silver 
Banksian MedalX 

A gronp of Cinerarias was also shown from the Royal Gar- 
dens, Kew. These were examples of a variety known as Lady 
Thiselton Dyer, and were obtained fh>m a cross between 
Senedo Heritieri snd a blue-flowered garden Cineraria. The 
fbliage Ls like that of & Heritieri. It has a graceftil, very 
free habit, and the flowers have a white band around the 
disc, and blue sgain at the circumference. It ia readily 
propagsted by cntttngs, and Ls very popular at Kew. 

ROSKS. 

Messrs. Paul & Son, The Old Nurseries, Cheshunt, had ia 
group of Roses In pots, most of them dwarfs, but inclusive 
of a few standards also. The specimens were excellent 
ones and possessed fine healthy foliage, and a profusion 
of brightly coloured blooms. Prominence was given to T. 
Ma Oapucine, H. T. Mme. A. Chatenay, a lovely flower 
that always pleases ; H. P. Helen Keller, H. T. Mrs. Grant, 
H. P. Rev. A. Cheales, T. Innocents Pirola, as standards, and 
many others. The delightftil new Polyantha Rose Psyche 
was shown abundantly In flower, and six or sevw feet in 
height. Several plants In the gronp, of Olllenla trlfoltata 
showed what a very pretty plant this Is when in flower, and is 
certainly worthy an introduction to the fordng-house (Silver- 
gttt Flora Medal). 

Meaars. Frakk Cast ft Co., Braiswlck Nurseries, Col- 
chester, also showed a group of pot Roses, all of them d warfb. 
They were young plants, and bore nice healthy foliage and 
brilliant flowers. A large number of varieties was included in 
this group. S.-M. Rodocanachi, Star of Waltham, Ulrioh 
Brunner, Mrs. Paul, Tom Wood, ftc, were very flne. A seleo- 
tlon of varieties of the Polyantha section were pretty (Silver 
Flora MedalX 

Mr. O. W. PiPCR, nursetyman, Uckfleld, Sussex, exhibited 
the new Rose, Sunrise, arranged in hyaolnth-glaases, and a 
Bamboo stand. The blooms were in perfact character, 
charming In form, colour, and fragrance. 

Mr. W. RuMSKT, Joynlng's Nursery, Waltham Oroes, made 
a good exhibit of cut Rose blooms. Out of a very large 
number of varieties we may spedally mention L'IdM, MarA- 
chal Nlel, Nlphetos, and Mrs. Bumsey, which were of notloe- 
i^le quality (Silver Flora MedalX 

Habdt Axai.eah. 

Messrs. R. ft 0. Cutbbert, Southgate Nurseries, Middlesex, 
staged a very glorious group of Ghent Azaleas. This type 
has much smaller flowers than has A. mollli, but they are 
borne In the greatest proftislon, and the variations in colours 
are moat pleaalng. Some of the prettiest varieties were 
Anguste Meclynck, pure white ; Juliana, pink, with orange 
tint upon upper petal ; Unique, orange colour ; Fanny, pale 
rose, with orange shade on upper petal, apparently more pro* 
ftise even than the rest ; Fritz Qulhon, bright red ; Grandeur 
Triomphante, pale ro&e and orange colour; Lady Plgott, 
yellow ; Baron von Heckeris, opening almost yellow ; and 
Bronze Unique, an exceedingly attractive variety. 

Messrs. J. Vritcb ft Soiifi, 'Chelsea, showed a plant of Azalea 
mollis altaclarensls, with flowers of yellow and orange colour. 



HipPCASTRuxs, Camellias, ftc. 

A magnificent group of seedling Hlppeastrums (Amaryllis) 
was shown by Wildervoroe Bryavt, Esq., Stoke Park 
Slough (gr., Mr. D. Kemp). They had all been raised fkom 
seeds sown in 1803 and 1894, and were now exhibited in pots, 
IS inches or 14 inches in diameter. The cultivation that had 
been afforded the plants was extraordinary, for rarely are 
such Immensely strong specimens shown. Some of the flower- 
spikes were nearly 3 feet high, and they appeared to indicate 
very hi^ feeding. Xh^rt were few light coloured flowers 
most of the varieties having very large blooms, more or lees 
red in coloor. A crimson self variety showed greatly supsflor 
merit to the rest shown, and Ls well worth perpetuation 
under a distinct name (Silver Banksian MedalX 

A ooUeetion of cut flowers of Camellia from out of doors was 
shown by Sir Francis T. Barrt, Bt., M.P., St Leonard's 
Hill, Windsor (gr., Mr. R. Brown). The flowers were good 
specimens, and illustrated much variety of colour (Silver 
Banksian Medal). 

Messrs. Cankell ft Soks, Swanley, Kent, showed a flne 
variety of Primula obconloa In pots, also a group of plants of 
Begonia Count ZeppUn, with bright scarlet flowers. In the 
event of this variety proving a good " bedder," It would be 
most valuable, and would produce an exceedingly ^^'Tlfrg 
efllBct Two flbrous-rooted Begonias, Triomphe de Lorraine, 
with red flowers, and Boule de Neige, white, were also note- 
worthy. 

Forced Plamtb aho Miscsllamibous. 

Messrs. John Pbeo ft Sons, Roupell Park Nurseries, Nor- 
wood Road, London, S.E., showed a group of forced and 
other flowering plants. Including a variety of Lilacs, St^hylea 
colchlca, Kalmla glauea. Viburnum Opulns sterile, OUvias, ftc 
(Bronze Banksian Medal). 

A large group of Japanese Maples in pots, and of Acer 
Negundo, Euryas, ftc., was exhibited by Mr. J. Buhsbll, 
Richmond Nurseries, Surrey. The Maples represented great 
variety, and all were well ahown (Silver Banksian Medal). 

Messrs. Barr ft Bomb, King Street, Covent Garden, staged 
an interestiug and novel exhibit of dwarfed Japanese ahmba 
and trees growing in porcelain bowls, pots, and diahes. 
Theee consisted of gnarled specimens of great age of 
Maples, Berchemla racemoea, a flexlUe woody Vine, Poten- 
tiUa fmticosa. Red-leaved Maple, Thuia(Retinospora) obtusa, 
a choice specimen, beautifully in character, and of great age. 
Misleto grafted on a species of Pyrus, of which no part 
above the graft was living. Thuia (Retinoepora) obtusa, and 
T. (R.) pendula, growing on the same plant; Pinus denslflora. 
P. pentaphylla, Zelkowa keakl, a tree In miniature, inches 
high ; P. pentaphylla growing on a rock, the height of the 
plant being inches. 

Mr. Robertson (Hogg ft Robertson), Queen's seedsmen, S2, 
Mary Street, Dublin, and elsewhere, showed an extensive 
collection of florists' Tulips, grown on Irish solL Most of the 
varieties were broken, still a few unbroken (Darwin) Tulips 
fo3nd a place In it. Of the former mention may be made of 
the yellow varieties California, M. Tresor, Ophir d'Or, Potte- 
bakker, and Yellow Prince, all choice single-flowered varie- 
ties. Of crimson singlo-flowered Tulips of much merit 
there were Samson, Cardinal, Crimson King. EpamirMindaa, 
Prince of Austria, Belle Alliance, ftc Desirable white varie- 
ties were La Reine, Joost von Vondel, Pottebakker, and Due 
van ThoL Flamed white grounds (rosesX Pink Beauty, Silver 
Standard, and Comte de Vlrglnie. A yellow-edged crimson 
variety of large size and filbert form was observed In Hector. 
Thero were many other varieties beyond those mentioned 
above, and the whole formed an interating and instructive 
exhibit (SUver Banksian MedalX 

Mr. H. B. May, Dyson's Road Nursery, Upper Edmonton 
London, arranged a group of very miscellaneous plants upon 
the ground floor close to the entrance-door. There were 
forced hardy plants, and greenhouse and even hot-house 
species, but a very pretty eflect was produced. Rose (Mmsoa 
Rambler was conspicuous ; Hydrangea Thoe. Hogg, Spinea 
Japonica compacta, standard plants of Acalypha hispida, and 
Clematis Nellie Moser, ftc ; this Clematis has very pretty 
blooms ; the centre of the petal is rosy-purple, with sUver- 
ooloured margins (Sllver-gtlt Medal). 

Messrs. John Laino ft Sons, Forest Hill Nurseries, 
London, S.E., had two groups, one of them composed of 
forced hardy plants, and the other of stove and greenhouse 
plants. Including Clivlas, Ericas, Oodlseums, and many choice 
plants (SUver Banksian Medal). 

Messrs. W. Outbosb ft Son, Hlghgate, London, had a 
group of fbreed hardy flowering pknta, in which GlMBt 
Azaleaa, double-flowered Lilacs, and yellow Biohardias were 
conspicuous (Bronze Flora MedalX 

Messrs. Jas. Vettch ft Sons, Royal Exotic Nurseries, 
King's Road, Chelsea, had some large plants in toll bloom of 
Syringa persica, also Msgnolla obovata Lenne, M. o. purpurea, 
M. Soulangeana, and the pretty star-like M. stellata. 

Messrs. G. Jackman ft Soks, Woking, staged a group of 
hardy herbaceoua and alpiue plnnts In flower, Including 
varieties of Primula Sleboldi (Bronze Banksian Medal). 

Mr. W. J. GoDrREV, Bxmouth, showed a number of plants 
of show Pelargonium Emanuel Lias, a sport from the variety 
Madame Thibaut, which ha« sported many times. The one 
shown by Mr. Oodfk^y has very richly-coloured blossoms, 
and possesses considerable merit. 

Very flne blooms of Lapsgeria rosea. The Knoll variety, 
were showti by Sir Trrvor Lawrence, Bart (gr., Mr. Bain), 
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The variety wts recommended an Award of Merit on Jane 31 
last year, and was enbaequently figured in the OaTdener$* 
OKnmide. 

Four fine flowers of Nymphna stellata were shown from the 
gardens of Lbopold db Rothsohild, Bsq., Gannerthnry 
Hoose, Acton (gr., Mr. J. Hndion) (Oultoral Oommendation). 

Award!. 

Ambit alpina plena. —A flne double-flowered variety of the 
weU known Arabis. Shown by Mr. A. Pebrt, Messrs. Barb 
k Sons, and others (Award of Merit). 

Auricula Geltic King.-^An excellent border variety, yellow, 
with slight indication of "paste.** From Messrs. Basol & 
SoNB, King Street, Covent Garden (Award of Merit). 

Canna Stcritain C/ka&annc— A very showy and attractive 
orange-scarlet coloured variety. From Messrs. H. Cakkeli. k 
SoKS, Swanley (Award of Merit). 

M§rUnsia virginica rubra.— A variety with pink-ooloured 
flowers, not red as the name would suggest. In other 
respects it is similar to the type. From Mr. A. Pkrbt, 
Hardy Plant Fton, Winchfleld (Award of Merit). 

Petunia Charlotte,— An exceedingly large, doable, white 
variety. From Mr. P. Er-skuns, (Thuroh Lane Xursery, Rom- 
fted (Award of Merit). 

Rhododendron Abbejfi.—A magniflcent, hardy, large-flowered 
Rhododendron of good form, and very delicate pink colour In 
the interior of bloom, with pretty veining. The exterior of 
flower is of deeper colour, being bright rose near the base and 
around the ribbed portions. From Dr. Stock er (Award of 
Merit). 

Sari/raga aretioides primuHiuu—A decided but pale shade 
of yellow-coloured variety of the type. Prom Mr. B. H. 
Jaincnrs, Queen's Road, Hampton Hill (Award of Merit). 

Orchid Comxnittee* 

Pretent: Heory Little, Esq., in the Chair ; and Messrs. Jas. 
O'Brien (Hon. Se&X de B. Crswshay, J. Golman, T. Rochford, 
W. Cobb. J. Douglas, H. T. Pitt, H. A. Tracy, B. Hill, J. W. 
Potter. J. Jaques, P. J. Thome, W. H. White, T. W. Bond, 
W. H. Toung, and H. J. Chapman. 

The Hall was so crowded with exhibits of various classes 
that the groups of Orchids were distributed abont the Hall, 
and not staged together as usual. 

H. T. Pnr, Esq., Rosslyn, Stamford Hill (gr., Mr. Thur- 
good), was awarded a Silver Flora Medal for an important 
group containing many excellent varieties. Cattleyas formed 
the showy feature, the specimens of C. Schroderse, C. S. alba, 
and others being remarkably good. One flne example of 

C. Lawrenceana had fifteen flowers, and among others were 
C. X Wm. Murray, and a noble form of C. Sohilleriana, with 
almost wholly purpUsh-crimson Up. Among the (Monto- 
glossums noted were the superb O. x Wilckeannm, Pitt's 
variety, with immense flowers of a yellow tint blotched with 
red-brown ; good O. xAndersoniannm ; and among other good 
things were a varied lot of Miltonia Rcezli, M. vexillaria, 
Oypripedinm bellatulum, and other Cypripediums ; Sophro- 
nitis grandiflora, Cochlioda NoezUana, Phaius x Ciooksoni, 
and the very flne Lelto-CattleyaxSchilleriana, Pitt's variety. 

Sir FaxDEaicK Wioan, Bart, Cl«re Lawn, East Sheen (gr., 
Mr. W. H. Toung), received a 'Silver Flora Medal for au 
excellent group. In it were Oattleya intermedia, the typical 
plant ; a flne plant of C. intermedia alba, with very fine white 
flowers, and another white C. intermedia with rose lip; 
Lselia x Latona with nine flowers on a spike; L.-C. x 
Highburyensis, good ; a very large white Cattleya Meudeli, 
with light rose-purple Up ; a pair of good Odontoglossum 
RosMi majus, with a score or so of flowers each ; Cattleys x 
intermedio-superba, C. Bchilleriana, C. x Wm. Murray, sud 
Lielia Jongheana. 

W. A. BiufEY, Esq., Fir Grange, Weybridge (gr., Mr. Whit- 
lock), stsged a very flne group of aplendidly- grown Dendro* 
biums, the specimens of D. Wardianura on the home-made 
growths bearing a profusion of large flowers. The varieties of 

D. nobile were also good, and with them were D. dixanthum, 
D. revolutum, Burlingtouia fragrans, Ltplia harpophylla, 
Cattleya Lawrenceada, kc, (Sliver Flora Medal). 

Messrs. Hooh Low k Co., Bush HiU Park, arranged a good 
group, in the centre of which the PhalnnopsisxLady Roths- 
child, certiflcated last meeting, showed great Improvement. In 
the group were a good show of Cattleya Schroderse, C. MendeU- 
and C. Lawrenceana ; exoeUent examples of tike showiest 
Odontoglossums of the season; a very large and flnely, 
coloured Onoidiuro papQlo, Epidendrum alatum, Cypripe- 
dium conco-bellatulum, kc. (BUver Bankslan Medal). 

Messrs. P. Samoeb k Co., St. Albans, staged a group o 
Orchids, set up with showy Anthuriums, Dracaena God<effiana, 
ke. In the centre was a strong plant of the singular Bulbo- 
phyUum barbigerum, the feather-like labellums rising and 
filling in the currents of air, m a manner which always con- 
s titutes it a centre of attraction. Around It were some good 
Cattleya Schroderae, C. citrina, with six flowers; Dendro- 
biam Phalcenopsis, Oncidium MarshaUianum, Masdevallia 
Schroderiana, and other showy species. 

De B. Crawbbat, Esq., Roselleld, Sevenoaks (gr., fifr. S. 
Cooke), showed a good selection of rare and handsome 
Odontoglossums, of which O. x Wendlandlanum Crawshay- 
anum (see Awards) was Uia most reaarkable. Among the 
others noted were O. crispum, Imperatrix roseum, of the 
same large and perfect form as the white type, but of a deUcate 
blushpiuk hue ; O. c Lionel Crawshay, a flnely shaped 
ttower, blotched with purple. O. c. Bonnyanum, Crawshay's 



variety, with large blotches on the sepals ; O. c. nebulum 
with large flowers, each segment bearing a number of blotches ; 
and other good varieties. 

Messrs. Jas. YarrcH k Sozc, Chelsea, again showed a 
selection of their hybrid Dendmbium x Soclus (nobile x 
splendidissimum), which adhered closely in appearance to a 
very flnely coloured D. nobile ; a good LceUo Cattleya x Wells 
iana(C. Triansi x L. purpurata) ; and Oypripediam x locasta 
(Haynaldianum i Insigne Ohantini 9X Bir Jas. Miller, 
Bart, Manderston, Duns, N.B. (gr., Mr. J. Hamilton), showed 
LieUo-CatUeya x Lady Miller (L. dnnabirina x 0. granulosa 
Schofleldiana), a pretty flower of a yeUowish copper colour, 
having the base of the Up golden yellow, veined with crimson, 
and the front lobe crimson changing to rose towards the 
edge. The plant was a amaU one, and the Committee desired 
to see It when matured. 

W. Vannbr, Esq., Camden Wood, Chislehurst (gr., Mr. 
W. H. Bobbins), showed as Cypripedium x Wm. Vanner, a 
cross between C. bellatulum and C. barbatum Wameri, pre- 
viously shown as C. X Leysenianum. 

Walter Cobb, Esq., Dnlcote, Tunbridge Wells (gr., Mr. J. 
HowebX sent the flne Odontoglossum triumphans, Duloote 
variety ; O. t. Mrs. Cobb, O. nsevium, and Oittleya Schrodene 
coerulescens. 

Sir Trb>-ob Lawrxhcb, Bart., Burford (gr., Mr. W. H. 
WhiteX showed a flne plant of the pendulous Dendroblum 
teretifoUom, with sixteen sprayt of elegant white flowers ; a 
flne plant of a nearly white Cattleya Sohroderte with nine 
flowers, and some species of botanical Interest 

Mr. H. A. Tract, Amyand Park Road, Twickenham, 
showed Cattleya Schroder » regalia, with prettUy crimped 
petals and lip, the latter bearing a bri|^t purple blotch In 
the centre. 

HxNRT Little, Esq., Baronshalt, Twickenham (gr., Mr. A. 
Howard), showed Lnlia purpurata Tracyana, a white flower 
with a light flush of rose colour on the Up. 

Jeremiah Colmak, Esq., Gatton Park (gr., Mr. W. P. 
Bound), showed Odontoglossum x Andersonianum, Gatton 
Park variety, a large and prettily-spotted form. 

R. Brooman- White, Esq., Arddarrcch, Gareloohead, N.B., 
showed flowers of Cattleya Schroderae, one of which had the 
colours displayed as in C. Triaiuel. 

M. Florent Class, Brussels, showed the handsome leafed 
Physurus (Ansectochilus) OrigiesiL 

Award!. 

First-class Certificated. 

Odontoglossum X Andersonianum Cooksoni, ttom Normam C. 
CooKsoN, Esq., Oakwood, Wylam (gr., Mr. Wm. Murray).— 
The largest and one of the flnest forma ever shown. The 
flowers were equal in form and sin to those of O. crispuin,prim • 
rose yeUow, with the sepals and petals evenly blotched with 
purplish-brown over the central area, those on the petals 
being thg smaller. The Up bore one large blotch in fh>nt of 
the yeUow crest It is otherwise interesting as being one of 
the two first Odontoglossums obtained by Mr. Cookson, and 
they were in his uncle's coUection some years previously. 

Odontoglossum criepum " The EaH^" trom. W. Thompsok, 
Esq., Walton Orange. Stone, Htaflbrdshlre (gr., Mr. W. 
StevensX A noble and dlBUnci form. Sepals white at the 
base, the central two-thirds covered with two or three con- 
fluent brown blotches, the apex blash-white. Petals fringed, 
white, with dusters of five or six brown blotches in the middle. 
Disc of lip yellow with a brown blotch in front ; margin white 
and slightly fringed. 

Odontoglossum crispum Victoria Regitta. ftt)m W. Thompson, 
Esq. (gr., Mr. Stevens). A flne flower tinted with rose-purple, 
especisUy on the reverne side, the se|)als and petals bearing 
conspicuous purplish blotches In the centre. Lip white with 
yellow disc, having a brown blotch In front 

Cattlfya Schilltrianaf Pitt's variety » from H. T. Prrr, Esq., 
Stamford HiU (gr., Mr. Thurgood).— The darkest and flnest in 
colour yet shown. Sepals and petals Ught purplish-green, 
with heavy purple-brown blotches. Lip almost whoUy of a 
glowing crimson-purple, the colour extending also over the 
outaides of the side lobes, the veining usuaUy seen in the 
spedes on a light ground colour bdng almost obliterated by 
the colour being uniform. 

AWAR0S OF Mfutrr. 

Odontoglossumx IVendlandianum Cmira^yanum, from de B. 
Crawshav, Esq , Sevenoaks (gr., Mr. 8. Cooke).— A very 
interesting plant, probably a natural hybrid of O. crinitnm, 
the spiny crest of that species seeming to be indicated on the 
ovate white denticulate labeUum. Sepals of a vinous-purple 
tint with jeUow margin, and some chocolate blotches on the 
basal portions. Petals also tinged with claret-coloor, and 
bearing a profosion of dark brownish-purple spots, and some 
bright purple lines round the column. 

Dendrobium Wardianumt Fir Grange variety, from W. A' 
BiLMZV, Esq., Weybridge (gr., Mr. Whitlock).— A very flne 
flower, the peculiarity being that the sepals and petals were 
of a bright carmine colour on the outer halves, instead of the 
rose-purple hue nsuaUy seen (Botanical CertificateX 

Cirrhopetalum JlnibriatuMt from Sir Trevor Lawrence, 
Bart (gr.. Mr. W. H. Young).— A flne plant bearing a dozen 
umbels of flowers, arranged like a parasol, was shown ; the 
flowers vary from pale green to purple. 

Dendrobium maeroetachjfum, fh>m Sir Trevor Lawrbvcs, 
Bart— Growth of D. Pierardi ; flowers greenish, with rose- 
coloured Unes on the lip. 



Fruit Oomxnittee. 

Premnt: Philip Crowley, Esq. (Chalrmaa); and Messrs "^ 
Joa. Cheal, B. Beckett, Qto. Keif, W. J. Empson, E. Shaw 
Blaker, A. H. Pearson, W. Pope, Alex. Dean, S. Mortimer, C 
Herrtn, G. T. Milea, H. Markham, Geo. Wythes, F. Q. Lane. 
Jas. Smith, W. H. Divers, J. WiUard, Geo. Bunyard, Jas. H. 
Vdtch, Lionel Hauler. Whsng%rei, N.Z.,and N. Gleeson. 

From the Director ot tne Koyal Gardens, Kew, were exhi- 
bited two fruits of Citrus medica Metford*s var. (see flg. 88)- 
Hie finite, which had been grown at Kew, weighed when cot 
2 lb. 14 oz. and 2 lb. 10 oz. respectively. 

A dish of excellent f^ts of the common Lemon was 
brought by J. T. Bbknbtt-PoI, Esq. (gr., Mr. J. Downw) 
((}altnral Commendation). 

Messrs. Hammokd k Johmstunb, Brentwood, for a grand 
exhibit of Royal Sovereign Strawberry fruits, were awarded a 
Cultural Conunendation. 

Mr. R. C. Notcct ahowed a dish of Winter Orange-Pear, 
referred to on previous occasions. 

Narcissus Coxninittee. 

Present: J. T. Bennett-Poe, Esq., Chairman ; and Mesin. 
C Macmichael, G. T. Titheridge, R. S. Sydenham, J. Boa- 
cawen, A. KingsmiU, W. Poupart, P. R. Barr, W. Ware, 
J. Walker, G. H. Engleheart S. A. de Graaf, J. Pope, 
W. Goldring, 0. Scrase Dickens, S. Bug^ne Bourne, and Mlsa 

waimott 

In the collection of R. H. Bath, Ltd., Floral Farm, Whtbseh, 
to which a SUver Flora Medal was awarded, there were 
obeerved numerous varieties of N. inoomparabiUs, insluling 
Figaro, Poiteaa, a pleasing semi-tmnslucent flower, with a 
pale primrose-coloured perianth, and yeUow corona ; Duchess 
of WMtminster, with a creamy-white perianth, and primroae- 
eoloured corona; and Goliath. Narcissus Barri varieties, 
indoded oonspicua, a very beautilul flower with a reddish- 
orange edging to the corona, and a perianth of pale yeUow. 
N. LeedsU comprised Grand Ducheas, the almost white Gem, 
and Mrs. Langtry. Then there were flne blooms of N. 
Horsfiddi, Countess of Annesley, Madame de Grsaf, Msdame 
Plemp, Glory of Leyden, Hadsock Pride, a bold handsome 
bloom ; Weardale Perfection, incomparabUis, Prince of Teck, 
sulphurens plenus, aU of which were extremdy fine flowers. 
The stand as a whole was particularly remarksble for evidences 
of inteUigeot cultivation, a favoorable soil and cUmite, and 
for choiceness of the varieties. 

Messrs. J. VxrrcH k Sons, Ltd., The Royal Bxotie Nur- 
series, Chelsea, exhibited a very extensive coUection of 
Nardssus, in which the following were the more prominent 
varieties : Blcolor Victoria, very showy as staged, that is, in 
groups ; Stella, Emperor, Blcolor Empress, Duchess of West- 
minster, Madame Pleny, Theodora cristate, a cross between 
the trumpet and incomparabilla sections, in which the yeUow 
cup measuibd 1| In. in diameter and } inch in depth ; the 
creamy -white perianth having a stretch of 4 inches ; Prinoeas 
Mary, Lydia, Ghdsea Gem, Nelsonl msjor, posticus poet- 
arum, the bright-capped Flora WUnon, Kathleen Spurrel, Sir 
Watkin, and Mrs. Walter T. Ware (SUver Bioktian Medal). 

Mr. H. J. Jones, Hither Green, L^wisham, ex>iibit)d a 
group of moderate size, the blooms set up In tallish bouquets, 
most of which consisted of well developed varieties. We 
remarked N. incomparabUis SteUa superba, possessing a 
perianth of stellate form, 6 inches in dUmetsr, sad a broad 
shaUow- bright yellow corona; N. Sir Watkin, N. 
Beauty, an entirely creamy white bloom ; N. blcolor 
Victoriie, N. Leedsii. Mrs. Langtry, numerous varieties of 
Polyanthus Nsrdssus. Leedsii (doubled-flowered). Emperor, 
kc. (SUver Banksian Medal). 

Messrs. Barr k Sons, 12 k IS, King Street, Covent Garden , 
staged a large coUection of varieties of Nsrcissus, t iking a 
SUver Bankfian Medal for the exhibit The collection was 
representative of most sections of the genus, but we (brbear 
to mention any but those that are new or rare, viz., Almtra, 
belonging to the poetious group, and possessing a perianth of 
much substance, the segments broal and overlapping each 
other ; Grandis, a flne trumpet variety, with a bright yeUow- 
coloursd, dongated, cylindrical corona ; Madame de Graaf, a 
creamy- white perianth and cup oi the pslest ydlow ; DuchMs 
of Westminster, Nelsoni aurantiacus, and General Murray. A 
lot which was shown as new and choice varieties comprised 
Golden Nugget, Gloria Mundi. Apricot, Monarch, Lndfer, 
Weardale Perfection, Maggie May, Stdla superba, Chaucer, 
aU of which found admirers am^ng the visitors. A few mis 
cellaueous Iris, Crown Imperials, Graps-Hyidathj, kz.tWit 
induded in the group. 

The Rev. G. H. Engleheart, Appleshaw, Andover, stsged 
a very choice group of seedling Narcissi, and to three of these 
Awards of Merit were recommended. 

Messrs. O. Jackson k Co., Woking, also showed a collection 
of Narcissus blooms. 

Awsnli. 

Firttclass Certificates were awarded to the varieties Mrs. 
Berkely end Countess Grey, from Miss Willmott; to 
Dorothy KlngsmUI, shown by Mr. A. KiNOiMiLL. Ths Holt. 
Harrow Weald ; and to Giant, shown by Van Wavbrbn k Sons . 

Awards of Merit were recommended to Chsnselior, Dim a, 
and Virgil, ttom the Rev. G. H. Engleheart, Appleshaw, 
Andover; Chas. WoUey Dod and Eleaaor Bjrk^ly, from 
Miss Willmott ; Olympla, ft-om Messrs. V. Waverbn ; and 
Wilhdmina, fit>m Messrs. Dbqroot k Sons. 

A description of the above varieties will probibly b» 
published in our next issue. 
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THE DAUGHTERS OF THE YEAR. 

n.— APRHi. 

** Testerday the sullen year saw the snowy whirlwind fly. 
Mute was the music of the air, the herds stood drooping by ; 
Till April starts, and o'er the scene scatters his freshest, 
tenderest green." 

OLD style preTsiled when thia charming ode 
was written : the incoming of April, 
twelve days later than at present, waa often 
synchronous with spring. Not so this year. 
March laid her cold dry hand upon the first half 
of the month which followed ; eleven sunless 
days and frosty nights yielded to five days more 
of furious blighting wind, the " pestilent south " 
of which Horace speaks, which patched the bloom 
of double Daffodils, and snapped off many 
at their base. Finally, on Bank Holiday, in 
thunder, lightning, hail, came winter's parting 
throe, and we awoke upon the 17th to find 
ourselves in spring. Nature sprang to meet it ; 
one Mw the flowers grow. Slender green spikes 
of OonvaUaria, lumpish liver-colouxed shoots of 
Paeony, shot up two inches between mom and 
night. Tortoiseshell butterflies perched amid 
Grape-Hyadnths, a daring harmony of colour ; 
racemes of yellow Epimedium rose in advance 
of their foliage from the bare ground. Outside 
the garden all the hedges were in two days 
gemmed with green ; pink Larch-buds and 



white Blackthorn burst ; a thousand stars of 
Celandine shone out in varnished glory, where 
only a score had shone before, to greet the first 
preliminary whisper of the ever-welcome cluff- 
chaff. On Easter-day we had walked from 
church beside a steep bank, grey and lifeless ; 
we consoled ourselves with the few open Dan- 
delions, and quoted Lowell's lines. The Sunday 
after, on the same bank, behind a cage of 
Bramble breaking into leaf, under climbing 
Hariff (Galium Aparine) and AUiaria, a thick 
bed of Fern-like FooVs Parsley was spangled 
with blue flowers of Ground Ivy : *' Once more 
the Heavenly Power makes all things new.'' 

The garden queen of April is the great 
Fritillary, or' Crown Imperial, standing 4 feet 
high, the thirty leaves on its thick octa- 
gonal stem topped by eight to ten inverted 
bells, yellow, red, or orange. I remember the 
strange sensation with which, as a child, I 
peeped into the flower, and saw its six trans- 
parent tear-drops hanging and ready to fall. 
Later on, I found that Shelley had seen them 

too — 

** That tall flower that wets. 
Like a child, hslf in teodemeas aod mirth. 
Its mother's face with heaven's collected tears, 
When the low wind, its playmate's voice, it hears." 

It bears a part in the myths which clustered 
round Christ's Passion — the Crossbill, the 
Sudarium, the Wandering Jew. On a day in 
the Holy Week Christ walked through the 
Garden of Gethsemane. All the other flowers 
bowed their heads ; this alone stood stiff and 
unconcerned. The Saviour stopped and looked 
at it; tears like those of remorseful Peter 
flowed from its nectaries, and have never 
ceased to flow. It is a fastidious plant ; comes 
up flowerless when set near tree roots, grows 
best in clumps ; brittle as sealing-wax, requires 
careful staking in a wind-swept district. Near 
it in our garden grows its sister F. meleagris, 
brought long ago from the classical Isis 
meadows — 

'* I know what white, what purple Fritillaries 
The grassy harvest of the river-fieldi 
Above by Eynsham, down by Sandford, yields." 

Not less conspicuous, ^nd more lasting, is 
the Leopard's-bane ; we cultivate two sorts, D. 
caucasicum, and D. pardalianches, splendid 
both in the .last week of April, blossoming till 
the end of May. Under the Hexes, amid seed- 
ing and dishevelled Winter Aconite, are fine 
patches of the pretty Corydalis or Dielytra 
formosa. A terniced rockery by the gate, 
which masks an ugly wall, clad with Harts- 
tongue through the summer, bleached earlier 
with Snowdrops, is now a mass of Wood 
Anemones, brought from a neighbouring copse ; 
while just beyond b a clump of the lovely blue 
Apennine Anemone. These, like the Crown 
Imperials, carry their tear-legend : the AnemOne, 
as we ought to call it, was bom of Venus' 
tears for her lover's death, as the Rose sprang 
from his blood. 

But with us, as everywhere else, Narcissus 
iatmM the staple of the April beds. I grow 
the old double Daffodil for show, Tasetta for 
decoration, Horsfieldi and Sir Watkin for 
experts, Pheasant's Eye and biflorus for old- 
faddoned Corydans like myself, and so on to 
the sweet little hoop-petticoat and the pigmy 
Nanus. The Narcissus waa not always a Daf- 
fodil, to the Greeks it waa a Hyacinth. In the 
CBdipus chorus it forma the clustering chaplet 
of the great Hades goddesses ; Proserpine was 
gathering it in the field of Enna, when herself 
was gathered and borne down to hell by gloomy 



Dis. It was the " hell-flower " (Sanskrit nar/f), 
whose heavy odour blunts and narcotises the 
sense. By-and-by sprightly Ovid told the story 
of the youth sick of self-love by the river's 
brink, , and all the later poets followed him. 
The ''Aphodilly" of old herbalists, corrupted 
from the Greek Asphodel, was lengthened into 
the daffadowndilly of Henry Constable's deli- 
cate love-song to his Dlaphenia, became the 
'•checqu'd and purple-ringed daffodilly" of 
Ben Jonson. Milton, imitating Virgil, makes 
*'da&diliies fill their cups with tears" over 
the laureate herse of Lycidas. To Shakespeare, 
and to Herrick, they are plain Daffodils; 
Shelley sees joy for ever in '* Daffodils and 
the green world they live in." Tennyson popu- 
larises them into "gay Lent Lilies ; " Words- 
worth, catching Dorothy's enthusiasm, and 
stimulated by his wife's one poetic outbreak, 
celebrates with unwonted and contagious glee 
the dancing yellow belt, which still, I am told, 
shines out every spring beside the lake at 
Gowbarrow. 

They are not continuous in my garden, but 
broken and set off by clumps of Hyacinth and 
Tulip; the Hyacinths, discarded from pot- 
culture, recovering themselves in good soil, and 
blooming grandly if well staked betimes ; the 
Tulips, placed with regard of colour not of rarity 
and selection, except that, in one sheltered 
comer, nods, much loved and looked for, a 
group of Tulipa eylvestris, brought from a 
Surrey garden. As the month ends, all these 
are passing ; the succession of garden colouring 
is already taken up by the Wallflowers. Pure 
yellow and wild we have them— 

'* Flower of the solitary place, 
Grey ruin's golden crown," 

from Valle Crucis, from Denbigh Castle, from 
the crumbling Abergavenny walls. One great 
patch in the reserve ground, left purposely to a 
second year, pranks a gorgeous level mass of 
brown and ji^ow, all day murmurous with 
bees ; the rest are the regulation ''gillyvors, 
which some call Nature's bastards," sown each 
sunmior and pricked out in the autumn, with 
white and purple Honesty amongst them. The 
Primulas, too, begin to make a show, in every 
variety of Polyanthus, gold-laced, maize, deep 
yellow, with Oxlips not a few, an occasional 
Hose-in-hose, and plenty of the old double 
mauve and white. They edge the borders, with 
white and crimson double Daisies interspersed. 
The main herbaoeous ground shows chiefly 
foliage so far ; but the pretty Bitter- vetch is 
radiant, as is Lung-wort ; the curious Ziszia 
calif omica, from Chelsea Physic Gardens, where 
it grows a weed, is in bloom imder the wall, 
and the great Megasea oordifolia spreads its 
solid bronae leaves, sending up coarse, thick- 
stemmed, showy blooms of a shade between 
aalmon colour and lilao. More I had marked 
to notice, but Sam Weller's recipe for letter- 
writing holds good with serial exposition, and on 
the *'genteelprinciple" which guided him,Iclose 
my April record. Coryciia Mtiex {TAnccii/n^irt), 



New or Noteworthy Plants. 

CALENDULA NOfiANA, Boiasm.* 

SiXDB of this plant, obtained from the nei^- 
bourhood of Constantinople, germinated last spring 
at MeUefont, Bromley. The seedlings, kept for 
some weeks in a moist hotho«se» threw np laakj 
and spaiiely-flowering shoots, but npon removal tb 
an open border during the summer, they soon 

• Boissler, flora OHsntaKf, roL ML (1876X ^ «1T. 
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becune yigorons, Bpreading well, and floweriog and 
iruitiog in profuse fashion, and this continued 
until the border was cleared for the winter. Seeds 
which had been kept from last season were sown a 
short time ago, and Mr. Staoey, the gardener, has 
now a nice stock of healthy seedlings under his 
oare. 

The value of this Marigold lies in its beauty, 
and the ready way in which, once well set, it will 
spread and produce flowers. Before fruiting, it is 
so like the Corn-Marigold (Chrysanthemum sege- 
tum), that even a botanist might mistake it ; but 
the aohenes are, of course, quite different in the 
two cases. Bearing in mind its hardiness and easy 
propagation, it is remarkable that its native area 
should be so restricted. Boissier gives Rumelia 
alone as its native country, and neither at the 
British Museum nor at the Kew Herbarium are 
the specimens from places outside that province; 
It does not seem to have been previously cultivated 
in this country. Spencer Moore. 



Orchid Notes and Gleanings. 



DENBROBIUM CHRYSEUM. 

Flowbbs and pseudo-bulb of this singular and 
little-known species are kindly sent by W. Cator, 
Esq., The Cedars, Upper Tooting. The pseudo- 
bulb, some 18 inches in length, is uniformly slender, 
and the flowers in this case are borne singly, though 
in former examples we have seen two flowers to the 
infloresoenoe. The flowers are as large as those of 
a good D. fimbriatum, and have the strong, hay-like 
Boent of those of D. moschatum. They are of a rich 
orange-yeUow, the pubescent lip being darker on 
the disc, and having some indistinct crimson lines 
at the base. The species is said to be a native of 
Assam, and when well grown and flowered would 
form attractive plants. 

Cattle YA x William Murbay. 

Thisshowyhybrid between CattleyaMendeli ^and 
C. Lawrenoeana i , raised by . Norman C, Cooksoo, 
Esq., Oakwood, Wylam, was staged by him at the 
Temple Show, May 25, 1893, when it secured a 
First-class Certiflcate. Since then the plants have 
increased in strength, and in the size and beauty of 
their flowers, and at present it ii one of the showiest 
hybrid Cattleyas flowering at this season. A good 
example of it is floweriog in the Right Honourable 
Lord Rothschild's gardens, Tring P4rk (gr., Mr. £. 
Hill), where it is remarked that its flowers are not 
only very beautiful, bat that they last well. The 
sepals and petals are light lilao-rose, the broad, 
crimped- front lobe of the lip oi a delieate rosy- 
mauve tint. It ^ a very free grower, an4 » gre«t 
advance on C. Lawrenceaaa. ,^hich is not easy to 
cultivate. 

Orchids at «*The Cbdar»/* M^ftRow Weald. 

It is often observed that in gardens where 
Orchids are cultivated in small numbers, old 
favourite speoies are found in finer condition than 
in Orchid-houses at places where a large collection 
is maintained. At The Cedars, Harrow Weald, 
the residence of F. BUckwell, Esq., where plants 
generally and fruits are grown to perfection by the 
gardener, Mr. J. Dinsmore, many examples of Gne 
Orchid culture may be observed. The plants are 
mostly grown in the plant-stove, though, when 
necessary, those requiring rest are taken for the 
dry season to the cool vineries and other houses. 
The result of this mode of cultivation is vigorous 
growth and very fine flowers. A group in flower 
in the plant-stove at the present time ooosists of 
excellent specimens of Dendrobium densiflorum, 
each with many densely-flowered racemes of its 
orange-coloured flowers, such as were far more 
common twenty years ago than at the present day 
f m ]pite of the advances which the art of cultivating 
Orchids has made since then, dissociated with 
them, most of which are also Burmese Orchids, are 
fine examples of Cymbidium X^owianum, Cypri- 



pedium villosum, and C. Boxalli, each with many 
flowers ; Dendrobium pulchellum, as it used to be 
called, that pretty cushion-like plant covered with 
rose-coloured flowers, having a centre of an orange 
tint, which was named by Professor Reichenbach 
D. Seidelianum, and about the same time D. 
Loddigesii by Mr. Rolfe; a singular form of 
D. palpebrse, with abnormal ehape of the labellum, 
a character which is fixed ; good plants of D. 
primulinum, and finely coloured D. nobile, and other 
species of Dendrobiam. Other fine old species 
well represented are the fragrant Bifrenaria 
HarrisonisB, good Lycaste Skioneri, some well- 
flowered Odontot^lossum cirrosum, and plants 
of a remarkably handsome form of 0. Lindley- 
anum, in which the base of the labellum and 
wings of the column are showily decorated with 
bright purple. Showy specimens of Oncidium 
sphaoelatum, which used to be one of the telling 
exhibition plants in the palmy days of Chiswick, a 
few Cattleyas, Acineta densa, Masdevallia bella, 
and two or three other Masdevallias, Slo. ; the 
whole very effectively arranged with the Palms 
and foliaged plants, for which the house was 
really constructed. On one side is a vigorous 
batch of Miltonia vexiUaria with flower-buds, 
an equally good lot of M. Roezli in bud and flower, 
and many other examples of good cultivation. 

The other plant and fruit-houses are in excellent 
condition, the conservatory brilliant with bright 
flowers, and in the bulb garden a great display of 
Tulips, which have come very evenly this year. 



CUCUMBER-PLANTS GOING OFF 

AT THE SURJFACE OF THE SOIL. 

" We have sent you Cucumber- plants with soil 
attached. Will you kindly let us know, if you can, 
the cause of their going off* at the top of the soil 
when planted in some of our houses ? We have 
planted over three or four times. When the plants 
have been taken up, the roots appear to be in good 
health. We have also sent you a sample of one in 
pot before planted, the roots seem to die away. 
We have also sent you some leaves and stems 
from a plant in one of our houses. Would you 
kindly give us your opinion on same ? We have 
also sent sample of water we use. Sofne Cardiff 
OorreapoTufenU. " 

We append the answer of Dr. W. G. Smith, a 
well known authority on fungus diseases affecting 
plants : — 

"A pRVVALEifT Disease of Cucvmbers. 

During the present season several specimens of a 
Cucumber-disease have been received by the OoT' 
denert* Chronicle lot advice. The disease appears to 
be common indoors, and has already given consider- 
able trouble. Attempts to locate the cause, were un- 
snooessful, owing to fragments of stems with leaves 
being sent ; or, where plants with roots were des- 
patched, they arrived dry, mouldy, and otherwiie 
difficult to examine. At last some specimens came 
of young plants in the soil, all carefully packed. The 
chief symptom of the disease ii a sudden drooping 
of apparently healthy plants, generally in different 
places in the same house. The foliage looks 
healthy; the roots newly dug up are said to be 
also healthy ; but all the plants we have seen 
showed a discoloured neck at the jnoetkm of root 
and stem, on the level of the surface of the soil. 
Two plants of the specimens last received were 
treated in different ways, as follows: the soil 
attached to one was thoroughly damped, and the 
plant placed in a moderately damp box ; the other 
was placed in a much moister receptacle. In two 
days the discoloured part of the neck in both plants 
bore the damping-off fungus (Pythium), the roots 
were rotten and mouldy, and the leaves were covered 
with blue mould. Other cases previously receivedalso 
showed damping-off' fungus along with other moulds. 
The canker of the neck and the constant occurrence 
thereof damping-off fungus, point to this as the cause 
of the disease. The species of fungus is probably 



Pythium Debaryanum, the common peat of seed- 
ling-pans. This disease has already been recorded 
as attacking young Cucumber plants, but it is not 
regarded as a common enemy of this crop ; during 
the present season, at least, it has oaiUMd much 
trouble. 

The appearance of Pythium in the Cucumber 
houses will be partially explained by a brief sum- 
mary of its life history. It has thick-coated rest- 
ing spores, which, judging from the frequent 
damping-o£f amongst seedlings, must be abundant 
in all gardens or wherever plants are growing. 
These spores germinate in damp, badly ventilat^ 
places, especially where moderately warm ; in all 
plant-houses they must be continually germinating. 
The fungus can maintain itself on decaying 
vegetable matter, such as is abundant in all rich 
soils ; if, however, it comes in contact with living 
plants in a tender condition, with the outer skin, as 
it is in seedlings, still unhardened, then it attacks 
the plant and gets inside it, attracted by the 
nutritious substances present there. Thus it oomsa 
that Pythium appears first at the neck of the plant 
on the ground level. The seedling is soon gix^Ded^ 
and the upper parts deprived of nourishment 
then droop ; the soft, rotting neck can no longer 
support the stem upright, so it topples over, and 
is soon covered with the damping-off fungus, and 
various other moulds. The growing Pythinm 
produces numerous spores of another sort ; these 
were abundant on the specimens of Cucumber 
examined, and by them the fungus was identified. 
Figures of the various stages of damfung-off fungus 
are given in most books on diseases ; the best are 
those in Professor Marshall Ward's little book on 
Di9ea9es of Plants, 

The question arises, why is this damping-off of 
Cucumbers so prevalent this season? We think 
the oold spring has caused the houses to be heated 
longer than usual, and to be less frequently 
ventilated than during a season with more sunny 
days and warmer winds. The plants as a result 
have grown up softer, and the moist warm air 
indoors has favoured the fungus. 

PREVENTIOy. 

Ventilation is the chief proven tative. With 
effective ventilation the air is kept circulating and 
rendered drier, two conditions unfavouraUe to 
damping-off fungus. Successful raisers of seedlings 
know the value of ventilating, and means must be 
invented to secure it. The fungus is also favoured 
by rich soils, but it lives chiefly on or near the 
surface, and this suggests a further course of treat- 
ment. If the soil be covered with a thin layer of 
soot, or fine ash-dust mixed with lime, this top 
layer will contain no vegetable remains favourable 
to the growth of the fungus. A little powdered 
sulphate of iron or sulphate of oopper (both easily 
procured and cheap), mixed with the top soO, 
would make it injurious to the fungus, but care 
must be taken that the quantity of fungioide be 
not enough to poison the roots. The preparation 
sold as ' Veltha,' used as a top-dressing, is said to 
give good results, its action is the same as the 
mixture of soot, &c., given." 



BRITISH FORESTRY. 

(Continued from p. 258.) 

lU. — THE PRODUCTION OP HIGH-CLASS 
OAK. ASH, AND LARCH TIMBER. 

Firewood being of small value in Britain, 
timber trees should be reared in such a manner 
that they yield the highest possible percentage of 
high-class timber, and a correspondingly small 
quantity of wood which is only fit for fuel Ii^ 
this respect the above-mentioned three species 
differ very considerably. Larch produces naturally 
a high percentage of timber; Oak, on the other 
hand, will spread out horizontally, if not prevented 
from doing so, producing a short stem and large 
head, and yield only a poor percentage 6f timber, 
accompanied by a high proportion of firewood* 
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Aih tUmdi b«twean Lmrcli ftnd Okk in thi* re«p«ol ; 
wkd yet the rearing of thcae three spaciea hM 
anoli in aonmioii. All kts light demaDdinR, eipe- 
<at^j the Lkroh ; all ue thin croirned, and aooe of 
them improTei the peld capacity of the locality 
if mised in put* woodi. The b«at way of rearing 
than it to mix them into a shade-bearing, foil- 
ttowned apeoiet. Of theae, B«ech ia the beat. 
In inizture with Bmch, the above-mentioned three 
timber trees find atl the adrantagea of a permanent 
and oomplete shading of the groand, a heavy fall 
of leavea, followed by a thick layer of hnmoi, and 
freehnaaa of the eoil througbont annuner, The 
oompeting Beech forces the other ipeoiea to pnah 
apwarda, killa off thfiir lower branohea, and oauaea 
them to prednoe long, aCraifht, clean boles of high 
««Iae. Woods of tbia kind require, however, tbe 



For the pnrpoM of giving the Oak ■ start, it may 
be grown pure in the firat instance. It will furly 
ahelter the gronnd untit it begins to thin oat^ 
whioh generally ooottre according to local oonditioni 
between the age of forty to sixty years. (7p to 
that age the wood should be kept danae, so that 
tall, clean stems may be produced. Abont the 
age of forty somewhat heavier thinning* should 
oommence, giving to the more promising Oaki gra- 
dually more growing space. Then a specially 
heavy thinning is made, and the area nnder-planted 
or sown with Beeoh. The young Beech are very 
grateful for the shelter of tbe Oaks during several 
yeus. Then more thinning may take place, leav- 
ing the most pronusing Oaka in such numbers that 
tbe Beeoh below them baa saScient light to come 
np. Both crops are then allowed to run through 
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«arefnl attention of the forester, especially in the 
oase ot the Oak. I propoee, therefore^ to deal first 
with the mixture of Oak and Beeoh. 

Oak and Buch in Mixtirai. 
Theee two speoiea atand anffieiently near each 
oCher aa regards their demands on the locality. 
No doubt Oak prefers a somewhat moister soil than 
Beech, bat the latter acoommodatea itself to the 
former ; as a matter of fact they are growing and 
tHriving together over extensive areas. The prin- ' 
mpal difficulty to contend with is their relative , 
height^growth. In anne looalitiae tbe Oak keep* 
paoa with the Beecb, but in the majon^ of eases 
ths latter ia faster growing after the first few years, 
and, if unchecked, killa out the O&k. In the 
former oaae, the Oak can be mixed singly into 
Beech woods, oare being taken in the thinnings to 
help the Oait whenever necesary. In tbe second 
and mneb more frequent case, the Uak must 
either be given aoooiidenhle start of the Beeoh or 
placed into groups, or both. 



a fall rotation, favouring at all future thinnings 
the development of the Oak. In this way a crop 
of matnie Oak and Beeoh is obtained, the age of 
the former being some fifty yean more than that of 
the Beeoh. 

Thesoond method ot rearing Oak in Beeoh wooda 
istoplaoe the former into groups, surrounded by 
a sea of Beech. For the Oak, the most favourable 
spots should be selected, whero the soil is deep, and 
the acpect favourable. Theee spots ahould be sown 
with Booms, or densely planted with young Oak 
planta but one-year old. As soon aa they are well 
established, the remaining parts of the wood 
should be stooked with young Beech, eitlier natu- 
rally or artifieially, according to airoumstanoei. 
The aize of tbe Oak groups variea much. If they 
an too small, the Beech does much damage along 
the edgee ; if too large, the advantages of tbe 
admiitunie of Beech aro practically lost. In my 
opinion, the area of the Oak groups sfaoold .lie 
between one-quarter and 1 acre. In the. aataual 
oDuiae of events,' the Beeeh < will oommaBsa te 



intmde ttaelf into the Oak groups as soon as they 
begin to thin out above, thus eetablishing an under- 
wood of Beech in the Oak groups. La this way, 
again, tine Oak can be produced, and thainorement 
per acre can be kept at the highest poasil>le rate. 

Instead of Beeoh, the Silver Fir ha* been used 
for under-planting Oak woods, ■ method which ha* 
given very good results. In somewhat moist 
places. Hornbeam haa taken the place ot the 
Beecb ; Spruoe has also been used, trat it is not to 
good aa the otbetv, ae the Oak is liable to beocme 
stag-headed. The mixture i* admissible under 
favoniable conditions, or where the Bpmoe i« to be 
cut out at a oomparatirely early age. I have alao 
eeen a few oases where the Oak ha* been noder. 
planted with Weymouth Pine, and with fairiy good 

The rearing of Ash and Ueeoh in mixture can be 
done as iu tbe case of Oak aad Beech. The Ash is 
either grown pure, and subsequently at the age ot 
twenty to thirty years nudsrplaoted with Beecb ; 
or the two are started at the same time. In the 
•nbeaquent thinnings, the Ash ia duly protected 
against any attacks on the part of the Beech. Fre- 
qnently Ash and Oak are planted together, mixed, 
and subsequently under^anted with Beech or 
Silver Fir. 

Tbe rearing of Laroh in Beeoh is ot special im. 
portanoe, now that the Larch disease haa spread 
over the length and breadth of Britain. This is not 
the time and place to enter upon the causea ot the 
disease ; suffioe it to say that its rapid spreading is 
doe to the indiscrimioate planting of pure IamIi, 
especially iu localities which are not thoroughly 
anited to the speciea. It is now reoognised in 
Kitaiu that Laroh should only be planted in 
favourable looalitiee ; that is to aay, in a fairly rich 
soil, and on cool aspects. Even then the formation 
ot puro Laroh woods is dangerous, beoanse, if the 
disease breaka out, it will rapidly spread ovsr the 
whole wood. Hence, Laroh should be mixed in 
moderate quantity with another speeiee, which, as 
it were, separatee the individual lArcb-treea. None 
is better than Beech. Here the I«rch haa its last 
chance. Tbe procedure ia to plant a limited nnml)er 
of vigorous Laroh plant* into Beech, and 1st them 
grow np together, protecting the former anffioiently 
during tbe thinniugs, aa it reqnire* to have its 
bead freely exposed to the sun. 

Unfortunately very exteoaive areas of young 
puro Lnroh-woods are found in Britain. Only the 
other day, the forester ot a large landed proprietor 
in the Uidlands appealed to me for advioOh what to 
do with some 3,000 aona of young Laroh, frightfully 
diseased. Cases like tbi* aro very sad, and I 
believe the only chance of saving some ot the trees 
a* yet unattacked is, to out oat as qniokly aa 
posible all diseased Larohe*, and to nnder-plant 
with Beech, thus preserving healthy conditiona for 
the farther development of the remaining trees. 
Instead of Beeob, sach woods may be nndw-^anted 
with Silver Fire, whenever the latter is Ukely to 
give better financial result. Douglaa TJx may alao 
be tried, and ought to do well, since the remaining 
lurches will give it jost that ahelter which the 
leading tboota of the Douglaa Fir so mneb reqnire. 
Even Weymouth Fine may be used tor thi* purpose. 
I have myself under-planted Scotch Pine with that 
tree, and the result* an everything that can he 
deeired. If thO' Weymonth Pine does well Kuder 
Sootch Pine, it will do still better under lArob, as 
that tree give* a lighter cover than the Sootch Pine, 
W. ScMeh, Cooper I Sill, SngUJUld Green, Siaina, 
April 15, 1900. 



THE NEW CHISWICK. 
It may not be inopportuae when the quea- 
tion of a " Now Chiswick " is occupying the 
attention of the Fellows of the Boyal Uorti- 
cultural Society to ask ^oa to find apace in this 
week's issue of tlia Oanieiieri QirouicU for tbe 
accompanying notea on the Chiswick trial*. 
These note* I communicated, with the consent 
of the Preaident, mi each member of the 
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Oouncn in March last, and Sir Trevor Lawrence 
then suggested that there would be no objection 
to my publishing them if I oared to do so. 

I am conscious that after many influential 
persons have expressed the view that a " New 
Ohiswick " is necessary, it is perhaps presump- 
tion on my part to offer a contrary opinion ; 
but it may not be too late even now to ask 
whether the purchase of a new garden is cer- 
tainly the best means of celebrating the 
Centenary of the Society. 

We have still twenty years of the Chiswick 
lease unexpired. Can we not make the best of 
Chiswick for at any rate some years to come, 
and devote our energies to obtaining by some 
means or others the new horticultural hall, 
which is so sadly needed for the fortnightly 
shows ? From the crowded state of the Drill 
Hall, both as regards the exhibits themselves, 
and the visitors, it must appear to everyone a 
necessity tiiat some other place be found before 
long. This is as necessary for the work of the 
various Committees as for the shows, and I 
cannot doubt that if £27,000 was raised, or 
promised, several years ago, a much laiger sum 
could now be raised, when the Society has 
reached a degree of popularity and success 
never before known, at least in recent years. 

P.S. — As mentioned by Bfr. Elwes at the 
general meeting on the 26th ult., I have most 
reluctantly resigned my seat on the Council of 
the Society, to which I was elected at the 
annual meeting in February last, as I was un- 
able to endorse the recommendations of the 
Council embodied in the resolutions which the 
general meeting was called to consider. 

NOTBS ON THB OHIBWIOK TBIALK 
For the iMt twenty yean I have taken a penonal Intenrt 
In thwe trialB, and liave had ample opportunity of watehine 
ttem both aa a member of the Fruit Committee and aa an 
ordinary FeUow of the Society. My connection with hortl- 
cnltnre alone would be auffloient inducement tokeepmynlf 
m touch with the yarious trials conducted at Chiawick fhmi 
yeartojrear. 

I have therefore been able to apprecUte the oonscientiouB 

^^Jk ^^ ^^ ^^ ^"^^^ ** Chiawick. and those membera 
of theJVult Onrnmittee who have attended the meetings at 
Chiawick, and in any remarks I may make I wlah very clearly 

^I^lli?^ '"* ^^ ^''^^ *>"• «»* •^^ «"*«» out the 
tasks plotted them aa ably aa the cir«umatanees of the case 
permitted. 

I am confident, however, that aO those members of th» 
!!S«^^ T}^ ^^* themselves devoted much time to 
raWng novelties or testing novelties on a lan^ scale, would 
agee with me that in reoent years no series of trials at 
Jttiswlck of vegetablea haa been to complete aa to wanmnt 
tBe committee in awarding a certificate to any so-called new 
i^tyontbegroundthat It is distinct from or superior to 
wdsttog varieties. I know, this wiU seem a very sweeping 
Jjwtion, but at the present moment* when it is suggested 
that new gardens should be acquired for the purpose of 
continuing these trials, I think it essential this tkct-if it be 
fu^t"*^"^ ^ brought to the notice of tihose who have 
the ftmming of the Sodety'a polioy, even at the risk of 
appearing to press unduly the opinion of one who haa only 
just Joined the OoundL 
The reasons Ibr this opinion are :— 

(L) In no case do the trials at Chiswick oonteiii anything 
•PpTOAdiing the number of staadaid sorts whieh an 
•spsrlenoed seadsman knows to be fiisntisl if tha 
superiority of a so-called seedling or novslty Is to be 
a«eniatsiy ganged. 

In the case of Peas, I shoidd myself eonsider a 
■taadard ooOeetion of 900 or S50 varieties none too 
many with which to compare a npoted noveltj 

belface tsUng ths req^onsibUitgr off oflluing it as new, 
distinct, or superior. 

Again, in the CMe of Fotatos, the standaid or 

nte«nee collection ahould contain firon SAO to 800 

varieties to enable even an expert to af^Qdlcate upon 

a ao^salled new seedling snhmitted for award. 

By way of iUnstratloB I may take the foUowiiw figures 

flrom my trial-book for 1809:— 

Peas. Total number of trial rows ^ M4 

Induding seedlinM f or ezamiimUoa S88 

Including otherdbtinot varieties 155 

'^*^T T^"^^'**^*^*^ •; I«7 

Including seedHnss for examiaatloB ms 

Including other distinct varieties 40s 

At Chiswick laat ysar the numbers were — 

Peaa. Old sorto fw comparison ... 9 

New varieties for award 4« 

PoUtos. Old sorts for ooroparison S6 

Vew varietiss for awaid .^ .^ _ ... 4^ 



Trials of other vegetables require to be tested In the same 
complete and exhaustive manner if any definite results are to 
be obtained. I do not care to refer again to my own trial- 
book, but the following figures give some idea of the amount 
of labour which would be required at Chiswick if trials of 
vegetables and flowers were carried out with a view of deter- 
mining whether ao-ealled noveltiee or seedlings were superior 
to those already existing :— 

Tomatos : Total ikumber of trial rows (including 87 sepa- 
«ti varieties) 24S 

Lettuces : Total number of trial rows (composed of 108 
rows spring-sown for summer cutting in 04 varietiet, 
and 78 rows autumn-sown for spring cutting In 
TOvarietlee) ,75 

Cauliflowers : Total number ot trial rows (composed of 
IM rows spring-sown for autumn cutting in 57 
varieties, and 71 rows antun.n-sown for spring 
cutting in 60 varieties) S85 

Onions : Total number of trial rows (composed of 287 
rows spring-sown for autumn use in 0S varieties, and 
00 rows sutumn-sown for spring use in 50 varietiee) . 886 

Cabbages : Total number of trial rows (composed of 866 
rows spring-sown for autumn cutting in 76 varieties, 
and 180 autumn-sown for spring cutting in 70 varied 

^ ''••) 4S5 

Broccoli : Total number of trial rows (indnding 46 sepa- 

^ «*«^^«"«») 167 

Dwarf and Runner Beans : Total number of trial rows 
(Indudlng 186 varieties, of which 40 are not yet in 

Mmmerce) ,55 

Broad Beans : Total number of trial rowa (including 85 

Asters : Total number of trial rows (including 270 varie- 

Stocks : Total number of trial rows (including I6I varied 

Sweet Peas : Total number of trial lowa (including 220 

...^•^^"> 258 

(li.) Secondly (and I wish to say it with all courtesy to 
tiiose who form or have formed the Fruit Committee) 
it is practicaUy impossible for the Committee, as a 
body, to be possessed of the requisite technical or 
expert knowledge to enable them to judae ac- 
curately. W B «. 

Even those who are practical gardeners have never 
^wn or seen growing in private gardens anything 
like all the varieties in commerce, and cannot there- 
fore know personally the oomparative merits of 
so-caUed novelties. I think I am within the mark in 
sagng that a gardener in even a large estabUshroent 
seldom grows more than fifteen to twentv-five 
varieties of P*aa Besides this, a gardener generally 
(notunlversaUy)conienU himself with the varieties 
offered hj one seedsman, and knows but UtUe of those 
offered by the many others in the trade. 

Unless the members of the Committee were almost 
daily inspecting the trials of the Uiger seed-houseT 
where for the necessities of the trade it is essential 
that all eadsthig sorU should from time to time be 
tested, and where the Pea trials number ttom 50© to 
1000 rows, they could not obtain the technical 
knowledge required. 

(iii.) Thirdly, because It is not snflkiient to visit trials two 
or three timee during the season. To ascertain the 
comparative merits of new and old varieties Pea 
trials need to be closely wstched day by day, fh>m the 
day they bloom tlU after they are matured, a period 
of six to dght weeks elapsing between the earliest 
a?id latest sorts, according to the character of the 
seaeon. And what Is true of Peas Is true more or less 
of other vegetables. 

(iv.) Because only comparatively a smaU number of the 
Committee can find time to go to Chiswick even two 
or three times during the sesson. 

It may then (hirly be asked why, if such is the case, have 
none of thoee meet intimately concerned ever called the 
attention of the Coundl to the doubtfol utility of these 
triala? ' 

I can only suppose that it was fdt that the (TonncQ might 
not readily give up what was generally supposed to bo a 
valuable part of the Bodety*s work. Also that C!hiswick 
existed, and it was supposed to exist for these trials(a&d other 
puiposesX u^ having thdr own triala oondneted at vary 
great outlay of money, time and eoeigy, it would appear 
ungenerouB to call in question the self-denying work of very 
able men. 

For myself I may say that It is <mly the proposal to move 
to another spot where similar trials would be conducted, and 
where the (Committees could only attend with still greater 
inoonvenience, that haa led me to express my views. 

I have gone thus taSij into the detaila of various trials in 
order to axj^ain my reaaons for thinldng that the (3iiswiok 
trials do not and could not, as at present carried out, confer 
any real beneflt on horticulture, or at any rate no benefit 
commensurate with the annual eoat— about £1,400. If the 
present garden is retained, or a *'new (Aiswick "acquired, I 
would suggest that, instead of comparative trials, standaid 
ooUectiona of the leading vegetables and flowers should be 
grown, so ihr as space and funds psimit, for the interest and 
information of the Fellows. I do not, however, forget that 
the Gardens exist for other purposes besides trials of vegs- 
tajbles and flowers, but I am not at all sure that the collection 
of fruit-trees. Vines, &&, Ls so complete and up-to-date as to 
be a reliable guide to Fellows wishing to Icaro the best sorts 
for planting. (Btgned) ABTBtjm W. Svrrov. 



THE LIMPSFIELD SITE. 

I AM desired by the President to forward 
to yoa oopies of the reports of Messn. 
Beokett, Banyard, Paul, and Ponpart, on tbe pro- 
posed limpsfield site. From tbeae reports, to 
which spedal reference (not reported in yoor 
paper) was made by the President at the meeting 
on the 25th olt., it will be seen that they are in 
most respeeto fayoorable to the site for the purposes 
for which it is required, and that they by no means 
oonfirm your sUtement that their *' result is Tirtnally 
identical " with Mr. Sutton's oondusions. 

In the interests of the Society it is desirable that 
the Fdlows should be affoided full means of 
judgment as to 4^ suitability of such sites as may 
be reoonunended by the Council for the new 
gardens. I hare therefore to request you to 
publish the endosed in your next iisne. 

I am to add that there is no foundation whatever 
for Mr. Sutton's statement [in a telegram read to 
the meeting] that "probably no meeting to coniult 
the Fellows would have been called but for my 
action in ooundL" The Council hare from the 
first recognised that as a matter of course the 
Fellows must be consulted before a new site for the 
gardmis of the society was decided upon ; and the 
President has made emphatic statements to that 
eflbot, both in council, in Mr. Sutton's presence, 
and in letters to that gentleman and others. 
W. WUka, Secrtiary. 

RXPOBT on PROP06BD SiTB FOB NeW QaRDBN AT lAWVfXtLD^ 
ITEAB OXTBD, BURRXV (KVOWN AS ChABTLAVO FaRM). 

** I visited the above site'on Wednesday last, April 18, as 
requested, in company with Messrs. Bunyard, Ami, snd 
Poupart We carefully inveetlgated the site, and I beg 
respectftilly to submit my report on same. 

Arable field, marked on plan 844, test-hole No. 1. -Agood 
depth of heavy loam resting on strong sandy clay snbsoO. 
No. 2 test-hole do., do. Position south and soBth-west> 
protected from north and east ; unquestionably very suitstle 
for Strawberry culture. 

Field marked on plan No. 848. alopiog to south-west, te8t> 
hole No. 8, practically the same as the last 

Field No. 828, Ikcing south, test-hole No. 4.-8Ughtly 
lighter and better depth of surliMse-soil ; a small portion o( 
this field is water-logged owing to the watercourses befog 
blocked. 

Field No. 842, graas pasture, south aspect, Na 8 test-hole.— 
A similar kind of soil to the last, and alao badly drained. 

Field No. 824, grass pasture, sloping to sonth-west, No. 6 
test-hole.— Fully a foot of surfsoe strong loam of good quslity : 
subsoil, sandy day. We tested this field at four stations, snd 
found It to be all of about the aame quality. 

Field No. 810, now cultivated as a Hop garden, on southern 
slope, test-hole No. 7.— Bxcellent depth of surface-sou of a 
much lighter quality. Test-hole Na 8 about the same nature 
as foregoing 

Field No. 811, arable, good, light sandy loam, resting onjrock 
falling rapidly to south-west ; about half way down a better 
depth of aoil, and of superior quality. 

In my opinion nearly the whole of the land requires to be 
thonmgkLy drained ; no dilRculty ahould be found In carrying 
this out, as the lie of the land lends itself sdmirmbly for this 
purpose. Most of the land also Is in a very poor condition, 
and would require thorough cultivation and manuring, the 
variety of soils and positions would make 'the site an 
admlrablo one for an experimental garden. The wlmle of it 
is particularly well situated and protected from north and 
east winds, and hardly any fhitts, ' flowers, or vegetablsa 
should Ikil to do well upon it— Bhododeadrons perhsps 
ezospted. 

I oonsider it en ideal aoil Car aU kinds of vegetables; and 
apparently a good supply of water oooNl be stored, and a 
delightful bog and watar^ipaHleB might be fbrmed. The 
climate appears to be all one coeM wiah, and the site could 
be made intacesting and beaotiftaL Jtfwtii BrdbtM, JJUk^koM 
H<nm Oardentt SUtret, HerU." 

" JtpmH VOc Jrarsft.— The upper peition of the flum iatome 
400 feet above the sea, and Ihlla gradually to aome 800 fbet, 
the whole <spesking generally) having a. most dsslrable 
exposure to the south. 

5Jk«tter.— The estate is natoraUy sheHered from the acitii 
and eaat Vy the adjacent hills and woodland, and the spinaeya 
and tall hedges invvide all the shelter required for fruit snd 
vegetable crops. 

^0.-1 took notes of the soU In about eighteen posttioai ; 
but as some trials wers exact dupUoates, I only record nine 
instanoss. 

FUld 844.— Starting at the lower end next the main road In 
field 344, now in Clover and seed, the soil proved to be an 
unctuous and heavy loam, with a subsoil of pervious sandy 
clay, widch can readily be improved by drainage ; a gmd 
position for Pear-trees on Quince stock, Black Currants and 
Strawberries of the later sorts, and the Briti«h Queen race. 

FUld 843— in Whmt.—TbiM field has a slight slope to the 
west, and is a trifle lighter in texture than 844 ; a grand spot 
for Roses. 
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F\M sw~in ^nui.— Tlila Mm it tiiB Immt polBl; Ind TA* prMenl OiM-lumM.—lt Hopl ue not continued it will 

ilthongli tbs dnlni mid altchti hid bem n^]Hted, I fotind miks ■ uplMl frult-itore on tli« top floor, ud PoUtm ud 

BO part latiintcd with w(t«r> uid Uit optulag of ths dltcha* n»U qu be kspt below. isnsd. 

uid dninlngwlll mike thlmnlnnble plot for T^etibla cnip* Oiaini Rnirib.— 1 eonitder the eltamn Idnl positlgn lOr ThBilbe Iai»1itliarn ilope oT i 

41 It eontilni more bnoiiu Uwd Uia pravloui plots. ui eipoiinantil gnrden for hottleolttin] paipOHi> *i there be*tlac to the eut apoa the Inwar , 

FMd sVi~iii, rudin.— Verr tiniUir to Kt, mDd onlj the tn leTenil futorM which cu be nude the moet of. Foi op the hill, end.thui iheltered thoroDghlj ft 

neglect to keep tlie dnine open caaeei It to be dunp, u ihe exiinpls, the raid Aim ou be ntiUied le tta irboreCnm end eut b; the higher poRJon oF the elope, ina meitiDwi 

■iibK>ll li not Impenloiii, uid there en two OBttHU tm (foMt tna, ftc ). The dalde )aB or Ml ror ■ Plnetom ; other rafarred to further on lie it the toot of thli ilope. and iro 

dninege with i fell ofl feet to provide ftmple outlet Tor uy ipote eoggeet i ooUectloo of flowering ebmbe, i Sillcatnm couequent'j. le regirdi Ki ud 341 of the Ordoince Surrar 

winter nine. Thie wonlil mike iflne FlnetiDD. (or Wlllow.bad) tOrthe pnrpoeee or comctJng the ngmencli- Mip, the reciplenti orthe itorm-witer of the eomgwhitbuln- 

FKId au.-li 1 flne putnn llild UUng from «it to weeL tor* of thli otemi tunilf. ind (or nelwitlDg the baet Odeni like ebipe of the higher ihipee : thli uooonti fOc ■ fut which 

' xeryrieli heur loun nnlBsntlr niteble fOrfnilt for buket work. TMala ot nlteble tint; hedge ehnibi, tiUli weathered from enqnlry of the netghbooriog Hittigen, thit 

~ u the eurtace loll I* deep ud tka entaoll li odiUHelil muniei, Ac. ■ partoT Umm twolleldi Uiol^eotta an ocraeioBil flooding 

1 oonildir It the beat field on th* IF'ol-r.— The water-iappljrlilDg it ■ (Ur iltltnde, ean be after inddea rtorma, bW which galckly punt awiy (Witae 

alillaed bj gnTltatlon for gieeDhoaaee, Tinerlei. Ae , arm- lleldi harlDg t thorooghlj good ODtlet now needing cleiidiig), 

mental ponde lor aqoatioa, tanke for the •millei' water-plants, bnt which I conildar ae a nlnablo alemeiit Id the eotale f(>r 

and witadOrall pnrposetcsn be itond where dtiired. water mpplj and other porpoeee. 



FlO. 80.— MAT' rLOWIBIHfl DARWIN BSBIPBB TDLIFB, FOHCID IN MISSBS. KRBLAOB's NURSZRT, 

(Part of 1 groop at the Bairlea Bnlb Show, March U, VtW.) 



I aipatlmsnW otohard or Tben li an ampla elulee tor loU tor all the AislUee of The esti 

u_ .. ....... .. herbacvona plaate. SaBdrtooa rook at ha&d inllable lot to the main road, 

~-« !«•. mckerlai, alplns-gardma, Ins., sad poalllcu for ererj kind (torn Oitad StatloB. 

/Md glK*)— In CmL— 9h» nppar poitloa la <n the bad of hard; fnilta and T^aUblea. Prom the aondltjon of the Held 3U, In tort. ^. , j_. ... 
nleh at 1 bet, and la of a lighter dtKilption than aar Jet oldtceti Id the gudeo (lUMand forX It le evUent that frnlt Ullng illgbUT to north and foot of hlU. 
BOtteed : enliMBttr mltebla ftir bnlba aad not TegetiUat at will niooeed In tti dlttitot, and Toungei tnes planted war ffatd US, tba adJolnl^aild-Aiabls, 
Beat, (kiroti, Ac, also ItwHnt-baahea and Ptnms,<wKldn«r waNaTtdantlrtBCODgentalaall. tamd, eamekll,fUrlTCleaBaDd lUreK^. 
■^*~' " K*l SSI. ad}alDlng laU to north of SU, with mtn 



laotHt,iioUpi 



new 111 <b).-Half>aT dAn, thU land baoomat besTlsr, and U , , , ., 

and li then Una ntanUT* loan, niltabla br Pea and Bum Mtnrallr to (he oaUeL amjtBunyard, Maidtm*.' dn)a or cnlrert to take the stonn-walar Ihira Um upper 

IrMa, Apple onltnre. n Haln Crop Potaloa and Bbawberrlea. eloping baalB to ths odIAU ditch, whloh la b; the eaet iMs of 

yMdtlHc).-H the baas of this kiga Bald, and towards "Asnqaeatad,linipaatad0BWednBdi7, Ap*JI»,llaftm. the eotty road on Ut. 

tMw«atltbeoaBeihaafl«T,aadiaqi>lraatabaamalfcintadbT land st Llmpefleld, b; Oxtad, oflMsd to the Boelett. i^KU Ml, old patture,wltha slight Ul Is the ditch rtfsittl 

d»b»_ .Hk..,^ *^ liBd ^ g^^ g,,,^, ^ 1^ preaaDt Itj InatraeUona, I nadantand, wan to report upon the kr to on its westvn sids. 

fcn b.b. . aiu^ gg tbtothv side of of the land, !ta qoalltx, condlUoa, and laltablllljr for the . ThasalDnr lleldi era all more or leeaof one lerel, IheBat 

wee. cnltareorfrnlte,v^etablea,Ae.;andlnmjcaaeBOreeepeGlallT land at (he foot of the three sharp sloplBg Hsldaljlng stxne 

I wOl laqslrt a lieaT7 Of Bowan, Rosea, herUicaoDa plaata, and simnar plaata. them. Thesoll Ii a heaTj Blsjarlcam, of good fertlU^.oI 

Meaan. Bnyard, Ponpait, and Beckett, are each sending iboot l foot in depth, the sahsoil being the eandy Claj ot 
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MuJL^n1,ii ^ f"™"""- I »I>oal.I «y thl. portion of tho 
MUto would grow ROMS fre.1, ; lerb«eoD» ptante. ever. 

«d BKKicoIi wU. It reqoiTM fining, and h.d 
««ton ,o7i . * „ '"f. •"•"♦^ °"^' <" —rttet- 

dil^? o?l^l m^ !?.i^""°*'' «™» "'"•• """e . wide 
D w the ^ ^ ^? ^ c<mtroU.bI. outtiU Into the brook 
^.n I I^'m * '"^'* ' ™«>er.tMid flow. Into the Bden. 

pamped to the higheit leyel of the estate and no ter th. 

'^k wh!?h .'Srr r '^"'" ««^" «^i.r «^o "rou' ^ 
l3 «r-J ?x ^v*?^'"* » ■*" '"' «" »»»«« of the higher 

SfL«?wiLi'S.-"'' i'.ii'^' 8"''" f«th,g™wth o? 
«m»l^r fw ^^'"^ ""^ °^" water-pUnt. ; altogether I 

Sfd^iSl o^."tSSj!;'2!l|l P-Pr- The three sddWonal 
wiaa Kre or a totally different chazmcter. Thev fnrm th- 

»«^!- °' "^^ ^-^ ^ ^' Which ^Joi^/^e'S,:^ 
rl«i]!!fln?f LT^^ ^***'*" ^"^ «^*^ coadlUon facing sonth-weit. 

^r ^B;.S^r" "."'•^ ^''"««* ^*^ *»>« ^*ter from the 
lioSL^J^ 1, ^^ wqniw. as do alio the adjoininR 
^Piag fields, good .uhsoildminaKe; Hne3tr.wberryan5 fruit 

Th^' w^v •~^^**' "^"^ *»^P« ^^«J» «• breaking strongly 
«wpM u> we east, rising rapidly to a level of about 400 feet 

«^.S. 1? ^? ^?r ""^'y- I •'^o^W considwit, 80 far 
"rj^ ts su^UbUlty for fhUt^ulture, as good Plum 

W^^^^^dlfl**^!"*^^^^- Atth'etop^efl^; 
^gM It does close to the stone Oherry-land I think T^ 

fLII^^ ^ '*• requirements, should do weU. 
«i^^ , rlL""?PP** P»^ °' *»>'» fl*W WgHt sandy loam 

only drainage. ThU ^ffUce ^^..^"^^.^^s l^ft: 
iigtoter or heavier soUs. Boses would do well here Conlf^ 



"According to Instraotion. I attended on April 18 at Ch«t. 

ISl.^Ti.ul"'?"''* 8»™y. with a Tlew Of Jep^X -^ 
it. adapUbUlty for a frnit. v««eUble, and floweV^ratSn^ i 
««d. a c«efal lnsp«stlon with the followingl«St - 

The &rm consist, of about flfty acre^ and is eitiuM !„ 
U» lower «,d middle portion of a rtJ^riS* val^?^^ 

«Wt l^fh.'-*" 'S" ~'="»»^ "W* I report oi sepa- 
^''.^"^* "'""'*" on 0rdn«ioe8nrrey. 

-touil^.^i'^K'"""^*' ' oo»I«»«wl/ flat field, h» 
N» ^ ""^ "' 5^^ "»» Oh slighUy nndy cUy. 

J WW sane as to 8U. I consider these two fields m*M 
adapted for the growth of most vegetabCfJiJit, ^t^^l 

a^a'J^^' ^^' f°" ' msdlum loam on landy clay this ^ 
So^r^'lT'' '" • ^^^" ^"^8 dow^ntTe'^c'en^ 

vs5iri„*rf ^•*^^*« *»>• noddle of the lower part of the 

S. thl ?^?„*^' "'^""^ ^•'*'*' '^' ^^« ^^r f^om ths 
wnole, the drains apprar to have been sadly neglected in 

liinchlrLJT \f^^ "*^P* '^^^'^ south-west, sou 

"pitL'p'i::^ o?l^d'^ ""''^' ^""^ ^^'" ^^y ^''^y- This is a 

I5inVe:'ioSr;,aoam;°^ "^"^ '"^ ^^^ -" '' ^ 

^r^' "^:*^T "*^**' "*^** ' 8^^ »1^P« to the south ; soli 
«pper pirt (about halO 12-iuch light sandyloam on ro^k 

c^lTt^!'': ,Tr '""r^y '"^y • »»>out 2 ac^ of bottom 

comer of this field shbw signs of wet, could be easily drained 
in conjunction with 828. u«mea 

These two fields, 810 and 311, would do well for fruit 
vcgeUbles, and Bower growing. ' 

Generally the land has been badly farmed, the drainage 
ntter^ neglected. I am of opinion that, with proper atten- 
tion to drainage (the final outlet for which app<ir8 to be 
«jnple), and good cultivation, the land would mVke a good 
aU-rouad garden. H\ Poupart, Twidtenkam." 



The WEEK'S Work. 

THE HABDY PBTJIT GABDEN. 

By A. Waw>, GardMier to P. A. Bkvax, Esq., Trent Park 

New Damct. ' 

The planting qf Strawberries. — ThoBQ ruDDers 
which were set out lut automn in nurgery lines 
may, eitfly thi« month, be transferred to the qnar' 
ters. The s^aon it rather far advanced for moving 
th^pUnts, but aa they are not required to furnish 
[nut this year, there is ample tune for them to 
become thoroughly esUblished. Assuming that 
the land hj* been deeply dug in preparation for 
them, the first thing to do is to smash all clods 
make the surface firm by trampling it evwily! 
to lerel it with the spade and rake, and remove 
large stones, &o. ; and the pknts being lifted with a 
mass of roots and soU, should be pUnted in irood 
««ed holes, making the soU firm round about them. 
Water may be afforded if the soU is dryish, and a 
mulch^ some description afforded to keep the soil 
moiit without the necessity of frwiuenUy applying 
^•^'- ^ •?»<» be limited, the land may be inter- 
cropped this summer with, say Lettuces, Endive, or 
junilar dwjtff vegeUtion. Let aU flower scapes 
be removed before lifting the plant. This last 
remsric appUes also to the Strawberry plants set 
out last autumn for the purpose of furnishing 
runners for potting up for fordng, and any planU 
that are not showing for bloom should be destroyed 
and thus avoid running the risk of potting Uind 

Early. farced Strawberry plants. ->U such are 
retamed they may be planted forthwith if sufficient 
ground is at liberty, which is better practice than 
to kee^ them in their pots, with the great risk of 
neglecting to afford water when it is needed. The 
planting should be performed with a spade, and the 
balls thoroughly moistened before planting. The 
vanc^ Royal Sovereign and Vicomtesae H^ricart 
du Thury, will often afford a moderate quantity 
of frmt in the autumn months, if the precaution he 
ft^iSJ* «""ly, and afford suiUUe cultivation 

Early Strawberry B(n-den.^The present season 
bemg a backward one, the crop must of necessity 
be late also, hbwever much may be done to 'secure 
some early fruits, by placing cold frames over one 
or twd year old plants of the varieties named, or 
other early fruiters. The chief points to'be observed 
are to afford air freely on bright morniriga, and 
particularly when the plants are in flower, and 
when the fruit is set to afford water at the roots 
when the sofl is getUng dry ; to close the frames at 

. u/-,!''' *?? ^ ^^^ ***® ^^^ ^>tii mats if the 
night be cold. Some gardeners lift the plants and 
place them in a heated pit, but unless the fruit is 
wanted for any particular purpose, such pracUce is 
not to be commended. 



FBX7IT8 UNDB& GLASS. 

By J. RoButTs, Q161UUT to the Duke of Portland, Welbeck 

Abbey, Worksop. 

C5£Ctim6er«.~The early plants being at this date 
in fuU bearmg, will sUnd in need of liberal 
applications of liquid-manure, and an occasional 
top'dressing of turfy-loam and horse - droppings, 
in order to maintam them in vigour and wo- 
dootiveness. Let all Uterals be stopped at the 
first or seoond leaf beyond a Cucumber, and 
removed where there is no risk of the trellis being 
overorowded with foliage, likewise cut off all of the 
useless old foliage. On sunny days syringe the 
planU morning and afternoon, in order to check 
the spread of red-spider, mainUining a steady 
degree of humidity in the air by wetting the floors, 
waUs, &c., several times daUy. A high temperature 
18 necessanr for the rapid development of the fruit, 
without which it is likely to bo lacking in crispness. 
A night temperature of 76% and 85** by day, with 
80^ at the roots, will suffice. Where stable-duDr; 
and tree-leaves are employed in brick-pito and 
garden-frames, much attention is neoeseary in 
affording linings to maintain the proper bottom and 
top heat. Such structures and appliabces should be 
closed early in the afternoon, and covered at night • 
a temperature of 65"* at night, and 75' by day being 
maintained. * 

/*tf7«.— Having a good stock of the variety Negro 
Lai^go m pots, the gardener will find no difficulty 



in obtaining a late crop of fruit after the border 
trees have ripened thcor second crop. Assuming 
that the young trees are healthy, with three or 
four buds, let them be pruned back to one or two 
good buds at the base of each shoot, and enoours^ 
a strong break by ssrringing the plants and main- 
taining much atmospheric moisture in the hoose. 
After growth has oegun the shoots should be 
thinned out, so as to K>rm an open-headed bush, 
staking and tying them out as growth proceeds, and 
stopping them at the eighth leaf. By the time this 
stage of growth is reached the plants should hare 
become moderately pot-bound, with a fruit showing 
in the aril of every leaf, at about which time the 
plants should be accustomed by degrees to cold- 
frame treatment for the summer, syringing them 
every afternoon, and not allowing them to suffer 
from lack of water at the root. About the 
middle of the month of September a house should 
be got ready to receive the ^nts. At this time 
evety plant should be oarrying from four to six 
dozen fruits each, with the foliage as fresh as at 
midsummer; and to maintain this freshness of 
foliage until the crop is ripe must now be the sio*. 
of Uie gardener. A bottom-heat of 65** free 
from rankness, and a top-heat of 70", must be 
afforded, and a house free from drip, as dampness 
daring the moist days of late autumn is a great evil 
A sncceesion batch of plants may be treated in a 
similar manner a month hence, and these will 
supply good fruit until we are well into the month 
of December. This set of plants may now be plaoed 
under a north wall so as to keep them as quiet ai 
possible before they are pruned Pot-trees from 
which a crop of fruit has been taken may be 
afforded by degrees more air, with a view to the 
thorough ripening of the wood at an early part of 
the season. Fruits left on these trees to form the 
Boomid orop should be seve^y thinned, only the 
earliest being left, otherwise the crop will scairoely 
be cleared before the season for repotting the trees 
arrives. Every effort should be made to keep red 
spider in check. Apply clear liquid- manure to the 
roots occasionally, expose the trees to the hottest 
sunshine, and gradually harden them off by the 
time the second crop is gathered in order to enable 
them to stand out of doors during the months of 
July and August. Eegulate the growths, remoWng 
any vety vigorous shoots which are likely to Inter- 
fere with the proper balance of the head. Allow 
all shoots of middle-size to go unstopped after this 
date, so as to secure a terminal bud. 

THB OBOHID HOUSBB. 

By W. K. Toosa, Orohld Grower to Sir VaBwaiaa WmaVi 
Bnt., (Han Lawn. Best BbaMi. & W. 

Coslogyne cri^tata, when properly cultivated 
affords a return in beautiful flowere, greater pro 
bably than does any other Orohid; and at the 
same time the plants increase in size and strength. 
When the rhizomes get beyond the confines of the 
pan, the roots having nothing to feed upon, produce 
bulbs too weak to produce flowers. Now is the 
time to remedy such a condition, either by 
dividing the plants, or removing them to larger 
receptacles. If the former method be preferred, 
turn out the plants, shake away the old potting- 
material, and carefully detaoh the rhizomes wiUi 
three or four of their leading pseudo-bulbs, and as 
many of the old living roots as possible. The 
remaining old stock may possibly produce growths 
from dormant buds. Prepare a compost of two 
parts fibrous-loam, one of peat, and one of chopped 
sphagnum-moss, to which i^d sufficient small crocks 
and sand as will keep the whole porous. Select 
pans of moderate depth, and fill them rather more 
than one-half with crocks, so raised in the centre 
that when the potting is completed, there will 
be a conical mound above the pan. 0?er the 
drainage place a layer of rough sphagnum-moss, 
and then proceed to reconstruct the specimen by 
planting the roots and older ends of the rhizomes in 
the soil, so disposing them that the new growth 
will proceed towards the oentre of the pan ; the 
soil, consisting only of a thjn layer, may be pressed 
firmly, bnt not so hard that water will not percolate 
through it quickly. If the rhizomes cannot be 
made secure with soil alone, copper- wire pegs may 
boused, or preferably, split Bam boo- canes bent to 
form p^. Afford plenty of water after re-potting, 
and syringe the plants each morning and afternoon. 
These syringings will provide sufficient water 
until new roots have been made# Ccelogyne cris- 
tata thrives at the cooler end of the Cattleya-houea,' 
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or oUier straotare wbera there are simUAr atmoa- 
pherical conditiout. The species grows natarally 
at varying altitudes, and if we only knew from 
whence our particular plants came, those from the 
higher delations could be grown in a cool- house, 
except that the shade there necessary for other 
plants would not suit them. 

Codogyne cristata aiba has a greater length of 
rhizome, and requires a larger receptacle. Often- 
times, boweyer, the rhizomes can be bent back 
and pegged on the soil. This variety, too, requires 
less loam and more peat than I have advised for 
the type species. 

CcUoffyne M(u$angean% will succeed in pans or 
baskets su^wnded in the Cattleya-honse. It pro- 
duces roots at various seasons, and any necessary 
disturbance of the plants should be done when 
there are signs of these. The plants require plenty 
of drainage, and a compost of equal parts of 
fibrous-loam, peat, and sphagnum-moss, soould be 
employed, ^cept when rooting freely, a moderate 
supply of water suffices. 

Coelogyne tomentosa differs little from C. Massan- 
geana, but the Hower-spikes, like those of C. 
cristata, are produced separately from the growth, 
and it requires an East Indian temperature. Re- 
basketing or resurfacing should take place when 
renewed root-action is about to occur. 

Ocdogynt Dayana is also a heat-loving subject ; 
it is now fiowerinff, and will need attention imme- 
diately following this stage. Well-drained pans or 
baskets, and a compost of one part fibrous-loam, 
two parts peat, and one of sphagnum-moss, with 
some finely-broken crocks, should be used for this 
plant. Suspend the plant where it can be reached 
by the syringe, so that red-spider may not infest it. 
A copious supply of water is necessary when the 
plants are rooting freely. 

Cidogyne asp^rata is a very strong-growing 
pUmt and a shy flowerer. Unseasonable growth ia 
many instanoes may account for this last condition. 
The speciea is now flowering from the developinff 
ffrowths, and will need to be afforded new materiiu 
before root-action has commenced. Rather deep, 
perforated pans, three-parts filled with draina^- 
material, should be used when giving this species 
a shift ; and the same compost as that advised for 
the previously named species. Stase the plants in 
a light position in the stove, apply water freely 
when root-action is vigorous, but at other times 
only afford sufficient to keep the material moist. 
No water should be permitted to lodge in the 
folded leaves of the developing growths. 



THB FLOWER GARDEN. 

Bj J. BsMBow, Oardencr to the Barl of nchestar.Abbotabory 

OMtle, Donet 

The Preparation of the Flower-htds — The chief 
item in work of the flower s ardener at the present date 
consists in getting the beds and borders m readiness 
for the reception of the hardier kinds of plants used 
for edsdngs. or ground-work in carpet gardening. 
Thoseawarf plants which were dividedand replant^ 
in tue reserve garden in the autumn, ma^ now be 
planted in their summer quarters. It is ^et too 
early to plant any but the hardier species, the 
weather, particularly at night bein^ for the time of 
year unfavourable for all other kinds of bedding 
plants. All arrears of work should be brought 
abreast of the season, especially the preparation of 
the soil, so as to enable toe young plants when put 
out to start away with vigour, and save time in 
affi>rding water during the heat of summer. Keep 
the Dutch-hoe constantly at work in destroying 
weeds and a^ratina the soil; and strew soot 
sparingly over the beds previonaljr to hoeing the 
soil, as a deterrent to slugs and snails. 

Suh-iropiad Pla$U8.—Tht followinff plants may 
now be placed in positions favourable to develop- 
ment, viz. , Aralia mandschurica, Ailanthus glandu- 
losus. Agave americana, and its variegated form. 
All of these, if grown in tubs, are suitable for 
sitnations in the garden and on terraces. Others 
are Catalpa syrinflsefolia, and C. s. aurea, C. 
bigoonioides, Arixnao Donax, and A. d. variegata, 
Paulownia imperialis, Robinia pseudo-acacia elegans, 
Liriodendron tulipera anreo-maeulata. Magnolia 
hypolenoa, and M. maorophyUa. The above named 
plants, with the exclusion of the last four, should 
for convenience of storing and for obtaining large 
leaves, be cut back to a few inches above the around 
when dug up in the autumn, and be pottea care. 



folly in rich sandy loam, storing them in a green- 
house. Treated in this manner, with ordinary care 
in affording water during the present month, they 
make foliage of a large size which is very effective 
in the sub-tropical garaen. Young plants 2 to 3 feet 
high, obtainaole from the nurserymen, make good 
specimens for the lawn, or for grouping together 
in beds. Groups of such plants may be surrounded 
with a line of Fuchsias, or of dwarf Dahlias, 
Cannas, &c. It is important that a sheltered 
part of the flower-garden, open to the sun, be 
selected for the position of beds of large-leaved 
sub-tropical plants, otherwise the wind plays havoc 
with them. 

Beddinp'plarUa. — Tender half-hardy plants, such 
as Celosia pyramidalis, should be potted on, and 
late-struck Lobelias, Verbenas, Mesembryanthe- 
mum cordifolium, Petunias, &c., should be now 

Sotted or put into boxes, and afforded genial con- 
itions, previously to hardeniujg them off Earlier 
established plants, now standing in cold frames, 
should be anorded' the fullest ventilation in sunny 
weather, merely closing the frame an hour before 
sunset. Mats should be kept in use for covering 
the frames at night for the present. 



PLANTS T7NDEE GLASS. 

By T. Bdwabzm, Fomhuld, Royal Plant Oardens, Frogmore. 

The 8tove,-^li<Mtot the plants in the stove-house 
now being in full growth, those which have filled 
their pots with roots will be benefited by an 
occasional application of some sort of manure in a 
diluted state. The repotting of Justicias, Scutel- 
laria Moociniana, Acalypha Sanderiana, Cleroden- 
dron fallax, Gardenias, Eranthemnms, &c, before 
they become pot-bound must receive attention ; and 
a soil to suit these plants will consist of equal parts 
turfy loam and peat, with sufficient silver-sand as 
will allow of the free passage of water when firmly 
compressed in the pots. Many of these species wiU 

Sow to a useful size in 6-inch pots. Dieflenbachias, 
rac»nas, Codiseums, Acalypha musaica, &a, Ficus 
elastica, Aralias (Panax), fta, which^ having been 
grown from cuttings or eyes, should be potted-off as 
soon as they are rooted, growinff the plants on 
rapidly, and gradually exposing them to a certain 
amount of direct sunlight. These plants should be 
allowed ample space for development. Plants 
intended for the decoration of the dinner-table, are 
usually better suited for that purpose if they are 
grown with a single stem without any stopping, 
and the stock of tnem should consist of pairs. In 
order to encourage growth and keep them dean, 
apply dear water with a syringe in the early 
morning and at dosing time, about 4 p.m. A niflht 
warmth of 75'' may now be maintained. Nepenthes 
should be immersed in tepid rain-water two or three 
times a week, and be synnffed several times dail^rin 
sunny weather. Those pfimts which are growing 
stronglv, and have steins over a foot high, should be 
stopiMQ in order to produce good pitchers, and it is 
advisable (if growinff them with other plants) to 
group them in a shady part of the house, or to have 
Eght shading tacked on the roof, in addition to the 
usual roller blinds. Always move Nepenthes to 
another house when fumigation or vaporising is to 
be done, these plants being easily injured by the 
noxious fumes. 

Oesneras and N(egdia$, — When the foliage begins 
to decav, these plants should be rested for five or 
six weeks by turning the pots on their sides under 
the stages. 

Solanums, Bouvardias, circ, which were cut over, 
and have now started to srow anew, may be shaken 
out and repotted in snuiler pots, so as to become 
established for planting out at the end of the 
present month. 

Cfhry$anthemum»» — The repotting of these plants 
in 32's must now be finished, or they will not be in 
a fit state for the final potting at end of the 
month. 

THE KITOHEH GARDEN. 

By A. Okatmav, Qarduitr to OsptstB-BouoaD, Wssloablrt, 
Tetbory, QloooMtcrihire. 

Preparation of Vacant Plots, — Winter Greens 
shoula now be cleared off, and the soil dug pre- 
viously to planting Celery. For the earlier crops, 
trenches should be made \\ foot wide and 1 foot 
deep, leaving a space of not less th%n 3 feet between 



them, and fillins the trenches to within 4 inches of 
the top with ridi manure in a decayed state, which 
shoula be covered with a 3-inch layer of soil, either 
dug up from the bottom of the trenches or shaved 
from uie sides. The distance between the trenches 
in which late crops are grown should be about 
4 feet, and width l^ to 2 feet. The spaces between 
the trenches may m occupied by sucn catch crops 
as Lettuce, Endive, Spinsich, &c. 

Beetroot, — A sowinff for the main crop should be 
made in the first week in this month, the ground 
having been trenched and ridged in the winter. 
The ridges should be levelled a few days before the 
seed is sown. Beetroot likes a well-exposed posi- 
tion, and a fairly rich soil ; but in most {[ardens a 
plot which has been manured for a previous crop 
IS the best for producing symmetrically-shapsd, 
middle-sized roots. The roots always come forked 
if the land is recently manured, and if the sowinff 
has been made earlier than the date given. Qood 
Beetroots may be obtained from ground which haa 
carried Celery. In wet and heavy land, road- 
scrapings and wood-ashes may be incorporated 
with the staple with dedded advantage to the crop. 
Beet seed should be sown to the number of fi^e to 
seven seeds in a patch, in drills, which should b& 
drawn 18 inches apart and 2 inches deep.^ The 
plants at the final thinning may be left at 10 Inches 
apart. The drills should be moistened, and the 
seeds steeped in water a few hours before insertion 
if the land be dry at the time of sowing. One of 
the best Beets ^wn is Chdtenham Green- top, it 
being excellent m flavour and colour. 

French Beans,^1hei^ mav be obtained a few 
weeks earlier outdoors if seeds be put now in 60'a 
or boxes (the former being) preferable), and placed 
in the greenhouse. The plants will be ready to 
plant out on a warm border towards the end of the 
month. 

Scarlet Bunnera may be raised in like manner^ 
but it is more usual to sow the seed out of doora 
about May 12. 



Bj BxrEaT. 

Hive TreeUment, Feeding, «fec — The recent 
weather has been most annoying from a bee- 
keeper's point of view, cold storms and rough 
winds preventing anything bdng done so far aa 
the bees themselves are ooncemed ; but one thing 
must not be overlooked, and that is, to place 
candy-cake, or damaged sections in the hives, in 
order to keep the queen breeding. Any old 
surplus honey, placed in a warm corner, far away 
from the hives, for the bees to dear out, a few 
shavings being placed in the dish to prevent 
the bees from drowning, and a small quantity 
of Pea- flour mixed witib the shavings, for the 
bees to get pollen from, will be very helpful, 
as in many districts there is not a single Dandelion 
out, and no signs of any. All crates should 
be got ready immediately, so that they can be 
placed in position as soon as we get better weather, 
and the first blossoms are out. This year, I 
fear, will be a very disastrous one to bee-keepers, 
particularly where the bees have not been well 
looked after and fed. Swarms this month will be 
very scarce indeed, and I fear that the same will 
be the case in May, unless a great chanm for the 
better takes place. Bee-keepers should look for 
robbing; as soon ss any undue movement ia 
observed, it should be stopped forthwith, or weak 
stocks wUl soon be bare of honey. Remove the weak 
stock as far as possible away from the robber bees, 
and if again attacked, strongly dose it for a short 
time. By this date every bee-keeper should have 
made up his mind which hives to work for sections 
and for run honOy, it being useless to work for sec- 
tions, if you cannot sell them, and the same applies 
to r^Q honey ; and if run honey is required, use 
shallow frames and 151-inch bar only, it is very 
awkward using the 17-inch ones. 

Breeding.—Birw containing ten frames, and 
filled with honey, will not be very plentiful just 
now ; but a good manv may require a little atten- 
tion on the first fine day, removing a frame from 
the centre or brood chamber, substituting a new 
one for it, with a full sheet of foundation to enable 
the. bees to breed ; or, better still, a frame drawn 
out, if dean and healthy. A good deal of 
time is lost in breeding, by the queen having no 
room to breed ; a frame of honey should also be 
uncapped, and replaced in the hive. 
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EDITORIAL! NOTICES. 



AOVEirTIMUiENTS tliould b« Mfit to ftm PUBLISHCR. 

Li tto i i for PublloBtlon, « mgaiiptolwiwiamipiaiite Jfcr 
■ B w faf , tkimid U mMrnni to Of EDfTORi 41. W«lllns- 
ton 8tr««t, CovMit Qmrdmn, Lotidon. poMMimieaMoM 
tktmid te w airrai i ov oh> nvm oitlt or tbb pafbb, 
•ml M Mff^ {» a« i0iitk M |WM<M<,aiMl duly fi^iwd by 

fctpC oi tt frmifw qfgoodJUik, 

Tl« Jtfttor d0Miiolim4irtaJbt tojMy |br miy OMlHddCoiM, 
•r to mliini iimmrf awimiwlogltom or iOiMiraHoM, nwltw 
>» qyictol M i I' li w iif iii l . 

Illiitlritlons.— 1%« JMCtor «<a Ckwil^ny noflM and mUc 
yftotoyrafAf «r drmming$, mtitabU fbr rtftrodMdioit^ o/ 
f aritiM , or c/ nMortaMt plcrnU, Howm% Irvtt, do.; ft«l 
A« M W o C bt r«i|N>iuai«/br Iom or imjwy. 



APPOINTMENTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 



TUBSDAT, 



Royal Horticnltima BoeUty's Com- 

mitteof. 
Mat 8-j Royal Oardenon* Orphan Fund 

(Aniiiial DiDoer at Qaf^ Monieol 
Faria EihibHion (tempoiary abovX 

8ALE8. 

WEDNESDAT, May ».-Cacti, Gladioli. Begoziaa, LOlea, 
Grecnhotiaa Planta, Ac., at rrotkeroe k Monia' Rcona.— 
DecoratiTe Falma. Dwarfed Traea from Japao, also lilias 
iQ Yaiiety, Oarnatioiia, OaoDaa, &e., at Stevtnar Rboma, 
King Strctt, W.C. 

THURSDAY. Mat lO.-dearance Bale of Beddiog Planta, 
Ac, at tiM Lkm Nnraeriea, Bexley Heath, by order or 
Mr. Flathar, \fj Protheroe and Morris, at 1 o'Olock. 

FRIDAY, Mat ll.~Imported and Batabliahed Orchida at 
Protheroe A Morzia* Roonia.j 

Atbeaoi TkMPBBATumB for the enaoiBg week, dedocad tnm 

OhaerratioaB of Forty-thraa Yeara, at 0Uawick.~5r. 
AoruAL ToKPCKATuan :— 

Lonxnr.— J#ay 2 (6 f.m.) : Max. 67* ; MIn. 50*. 

ifoy 8.— Showery. 
FEomroBa.— May 2 (« p.m.) : Max. Stf", Home coontiea; 
MiB., W, N.W. coontiea. 



The Hatch Act, passed by the 

'^Bx^TOt-"' ^^*^ ®^^ Congress in 1887, 
g^JjOTu* provided for the establi^ment 
and maintenance of an experi- 
ment-station in each of the BtateSi but this was 
only an outcome of the success of existing 
stations. Among the latter, and indeed the 
second one in point of age, was that at Raleigh, 
North Carolina, and it may well serye as an 
example of its dass. 

Before considering the work which a report 
just published shows to be done at the present 
time in this particular case, let us see what the 
law expects to be carried on at an agricultural 
experiment-station. Section 2 of the Act already 
mentioned lays : — 

*' That it shall be the object and duty of such 
experiment-stations to conduct original researches, 
or verify experiments, on the physiology of plants 
and animals; the diseases to which they are 
severally sobjeoti with the remedies for the same ; 
the chemical composition of useful plants at their 
different stages of growth ; the comparative 
advantages of rotative cropping as pursued 
under a varying series of crops ; the capacity of 
new plants or trees for acclimation ; the analysis of 
soils and water ; the chemical composition of 
manurss, natural and artificial, with experiments 
designed to test their comparative effects on crops 
of diflisrent kinds; the adaptation and value of 
grasses and forage-plants; the composition and 
digestibility of differtot kinds of food for domestio 
animals ; the scientific and economic questions in- 
volved in the production of butter and cheese ; and 
such other r e s e a rches or experiments bearing 
directly on the agricultural industry of the United 
States as may in each case be deemed advisable, 
having due regard to the varying conditions of the 
respective States or territories." 

Furthermorei bulletins or reports of progress 
were ordered to be published at least once in 
three months, and to be sent to all the news- 
papers in the State, as well as to as many cul- 



turists as funds allow. Secretary Wilsok says 
of the stations (which are usually attached to 
colleges) that, "College duties should not be 
allowed to encroach upon the time set apart for 
original investigation, and the compilation of 
old information should always be made secondary 
to the acquirement of new knowledge." There 
is a difference between educating the grower of 
plants or the raiser of animals in the ordinary 
way, and teaching him new truths by experi- 
ments. It is a pity that this was not recognised 
in so many words in our own Technical In- 
struction Act. 

The North Carolina Station began with the 
services of one investigator and the use of part 
of a laboratory, ten years before the Hon. W. H. 
Hatch, of Missouri, secured the passing of his 
Act. Now the staff consiBts of fifteen persons, 
and the work of the Fertiliser Control division 
occupies seven more. 

The analysis of fertilisers was the only work 
at first attempted ; culturists who were thus 
protected against unscrupulous manufacturers 
by the help of science sought further aid, some- 
times to be readily given in the shape of infor- 
mation, at other timto needing to be found by 
making special experiments on the land. It is 
claimed that " by the joint efforts of * the man 
with the hoe,' the man with the balance, and 
the man with the microscope," much of value 
has been accomplished. 

In the report it will be found that bulletins 
are included which deal with the adulteration 
of foods and not with the production of them, 
the vegetable additions (and, indeed, a mineral 
one) made to flour, come in for attention ; the 
substances that occur in bread, owing to the 
use Qf ''baking-powders'* are dealt with in 
another pamphlet, as well as Dreservatives in 
canned foods. It may be worth while to point 
out that while no added preservatives were 
found in tinned meats, one hundred per cent, 
of the canned fruits, and sixty per cent, of 
canned vegetables, contained salicylic acid ; 
while in eighteen per cent, of the second, and 
ten of the third was sulphurous add shown to 
be present also. Dr. Yilbt's statement is 
quoted as being the fairest possible, both to 
** canner and consumer," and it states :~" First, 
that the uso of added preservatives is upon the 
whole objectionable ; second, that their absolute 
inhibition is not warranted by the facts that 
have come to our knowledge, but in all cases 
their presence should be marked on the label of 
the can." 

. This subject is interesting in connection with 
the recent legislation and taking of evidence 
upon food preservatives in this country. 
' Some eighty pages are devoted to work on 
the experimental farm of the North Carolina 
State Horticultural Society at Southern Pines, 
in which the staff of the station gave their 
assistance. Hie main object was to determine 
by actual experiments the best quantities, 
relative proportions, and the various fertilising 
substances to be used (farmyard manure being 
excepted as not available in sufficient quantity), 
in Older to produce the largest crops at the least 
expense in the case of vegetables and fruit. 
Methods of resisting and treating attacks of 
fungoid diseases and insects were simultane- 
ously studied, and the adaptability of special 
varieties to the particular climate determined. 

The amounts of the different fertilisers 
required to furnish the normal vations of 
potash, nitrogen and phosphoric acid, were 
calculated for each plant in the case of Peaches, 
Pears, Plums, and Chestnuts, (and in some 



cases of Qrapes) ; and for each row of plants 
in the case of Grapes, Blackberries, Straw- 
berries, and Raspberries. The quantities were 
carefully weighed, and taken to the field in 
paper bags, and each plant received its exact 
share, the fertilisers being evenly distributed 
by hand by experienced men from the chemical 
division of the station^ In most cases every 
plant was examined individually three times in 
the year, and a careful record made of its height, 
the growth of its shoots, fungoid or insect 
damages, and general condition* Photographs 
were also taken as a means of farther reoccd. 

The comparison of the results so far as they 
have gone is made on the "weight of prunings" 
as one factor, and the observed "vigour "as 
another. An increase in the amount of phos- 
phoric acid above the calculated ratioti was 
justified, and the value of the different forms of 
potash-manure was found to be "sulphate" 
first ; muriate, second ; double manure-salt, 
third ; carbonate of potash-magnesia, fourth ; 
kainit, fif (h. The value of the application of 
lime was, in normal cases, always clearly evi- 
dent ; this substance making food available by 
the rapid decomposition of organic matter 
existing in the soil. 

In the case of sweet Potato, to torn to the 
vegetable series, although the analysis of the 
soil showed appreciable supplies of food within 
the reach of the root systems, comparatively 
minute quantities of fertiliser applied seemed 
to work wonders. In Irish Potatos, the first 
noticeable point in the results was the great 
gain obtained by using fertilisers ; we quote the 
extreme cases. On a plot of the area of one- 
twtotieth of an acre with no added manure, 
there were grown of first grade tubers 6*7 lb. ; 
of second, 27*0 lb. ; of third, 62*7 lb. ; 86*4 in 
all. When three times the normal ration of 
potash, phosphorus, and nitrogen, was given 
in addition to lime and green manure, the 
yield on a similar plot was first grade, 268*5 lb. ; 
second grade, 66*2 lb. ; third grade, 22*7 lb., 
being 367*4 lb. in all, and in this case, owing 
probably to the heavy application of manure, 
two hundred and fifty-five plants did not grow 
out of six hundred and eighty. 

Digestion experiments, and the question of 
obtaining pure drinking water, we will prss 
over, to take notice of some of the "hints " of 
the stafi^horticulturist " as to the more profit- 
able use of the soil and crops of the State." 
This writer, though believing that commercial 
fertilisers are efficient aids to the restoration 
of soils, points out that they may really be a 
source of ruin when applied irrespective of the 
condition of the soiL The point should not be 
lost sight of that by adopting a system that 
tends to conserve and retain fertility, there is 
no need for the application of artificial manure 
to every crop grown — an idea which has sprung 
up as a result of station experiments. 

If fertilisers be used, they should not be 
bought ready made, on the " patent medicine 
plan." The materials should be obtained and 
mixed at home, in the proportions needed. A 
very well-written paragraph is entitled " How 
the Pea gives us nitrogen," and also shows the 
value of humus in the soil from a mechanical 
point of view. 

Of interest is the remark that a " single load 
of manure from highly-fed cattle is worth many 
loads of that from cattle that have had a poorly 
balanced ration, or have had just enough of 
something to keep them alive through the 
winter." Again, the pungent odour of a heated 
manure-heap is nitrogen getting away in the 



THE OASDENEES' OEBONICLE. 



Flo. Oa— BMOKtA " 



form oE anmonium carbon^e, and this nitro- 
gen coat moaey, uid Bhould be preMired b7 
putting the nunure where pUntt o&u take 
adrsnUge of it. 

In the ume paper the queetion of " tnuA- 
hj farmen ii dealt with. Thii ia the 



denen. Thia ia natoiall7 condemned, but it ia 
(uggested that nearly every farmer could and 
ahould grow auoh things u are in demaod in 
hia looal market, and which can be need through 
tlie year aa a aource of family caih. 
A aolid ooatribution to botanic^ knowledge 



growing of inferior crops which glut the market ia tbe liat «f flowering planta of North Carolina, 
and render worthbaa thoae of Uie real gar- bringiDg up the number of apedea from 1920 to 



2686, whioh waa oom[uled by the aaaiataot- 

botaniat. 

A anggeation of a very practical nature ia 
nude under the heading of " Poultrr Hotaa," 
and ia, that egga ahould be aold by weight. 
It ia aaked, "on what other artiole of food 
would people be content to pay the aame [irieo 
for what may vary over 60 per cent, in value I " 
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It also seems proved beyond a doubt that the 
flavour of the food given to the fowls may re- 
appear in their eggs, al least in the case of 
Onions, which were used in the test experiment. 
Doubtless, at times, oiir readers may have been 
tempted to exclaim at the breakfast-table that 
•* the fowl that laid this egg must have had fish 
for. dinner,*' and very probably their surmise 
was right. 

Royal Horticultural Society.— The next 

meeting wUl be held oo Tuesday, May 8, in the 
Drm HaU, James Street, Westminster, S.W. At 
3 o dock, P.M., a lecture, "Is there any Natural 
I-iimt to the Improvement of Cultivated Plants ? " 
wiU be given by Mr. W. Bateson, M. A., F.RS. 

The Temple Show. 1900.— For the thirteenth 
y^"» succession the Royal Horticultuiml Society 
will hold its great annual flower show in the Inner 
Temple Gardens on May 23, 24, and 25. Every 
year the desire of horticulturisU to exhibit at this 
■how increases, and the officials of the Society have 
a very anxious task in endeavouring to do justice 
to those who regularly support the fortnightly 
■hows of the Society held at the Drill Hall, and yet 
at the sanie time to encourage others also to come 
forward. The space is absolutely limited by order 
of the Temple authorities ; no more, or larger, tents 
may be erected. Hence every new exhibitor whose 
entry is accepted means curtaUment of the space 
allotted to previous supporters. The following 
details have been officially supplied us, and should 
be carefully noted by exhibitors and members of 
ooaunittees :— A catalogue of the show is given 
gratis to every visitor, and wiU contain a notice of 
isew and rare pknts entered on or before May 15 ; 
it will also contain a programme of the music to be 
performed each day by the band of Her Majesty's 
Koyal Horse Guards (Blues). The judges will 
meet at the secretary's tent at 10.30 a.m. on May 23 
at which hour punctually the tents wUl b^ cleared 
of aU exhibitors and their assistants. The Fruit 
Floral, and Orohid Committees will assemble at the 
■ecretary's tent at 11 a m. punctually, and the show 
wiU be opened at 12.30. All pknts for Certiflcate 
mu«t be entered on or before Friday, May 18 

t^T^'r^^^"^^^^ ^•^•S" 117, Victoriil 
Street, b. W. They cannot be entered under any 

circumstanoes on t)ie day of the show. Schedules 

for this show can now be obtained from the sec- 

retary, but a stamp must be enclosed for return. 

The Gardeners' Royal Benevolent In- 
stitution.— The sixty-firat anniversary festival 
dmner in aid of the funds will take pUce at the 
H6tel M^tropole, on Friday, Mareh 18, 1900* under 
the i»esidency of his Grace the Duke of Pobtland, 
K.G., P.O., G.C.V.O., who will be supported by 
the Dean of Rochester, Viscount Powerscouet 
the Bight Hon. A. H. Smith-Barry, M.P., Sii 
Walter Smythe, Bart., and other influential 
gentlemen. 

Schedules to Hand of prospective flower, 
shows include the following : 

The Ulster Horticultural Society will hold 
its annual show of Chryeanthemums, fruits, and 
vegetables at Belfast on November 13 and 14.' The 
exhibitions of this Society always reach a very high 
standard of quaUty. The schedule is an exhaustive 
one, and the money prizes offered are of liberal 
value. Most of the classes are open to al Ireland 
and in one of them, English, Scotch, and Welsh 
growers may also compete if they wish. This 
important class is one for twenty vases of Japanese 
blooms in twenty varieties, three blooms to be 
shown of each variety. The prizes offered are £20, 
^12, £7, and £5. The name and address of the 
secretary is as follows :-J. MacBride, Victoria 
Square, Belfast. 

The Croydon Horticultural Society will 
hold its thirty-third summer show in the grounds 
of Bnckwood House, near to Addiscombe Koad 
•tation, on July 4. The schedule of about fifty 



daises includes twenty-four that are exclusively 
for Rose blooms. Koses are always a feature at 
the Croydon shows. The secretary is Mr. A. C. 
RoFFEY, St. Andrew's ViUa, 55, Church Road, 
Croydon. 

Nottinghamshire Horticultural k Botanical 
Society.— This Society will hold its annual exhi- 
bition in Colmck Park on June 6 and 7, in conjunc- 
tion with that of the NotU Agricultural Society. 
By far the most imporUnt dass is the first one : 
it is for a group of plants to be staged upon a space 
not to exceed 200 superficial feet, and the prizes 
offered are 15 guineas and a Silver Cup value 
10 guineas, £15, £10, and £5. There are fifty 
classes. The secretary is Mr. C. J. Mee, 29, Long 
Row, Nottingham. 
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Sale of Botanical Books.— The valuable 

library of the late Mr. J. J, Barber, of Oakfield, 
Aston.on.aun, Salop, sold at Messrs. Sotheby's 
last week, included an unusually fine series of 
botanical works, many of which are very scarce. 
The following were the principal lots, with the 
prices realised :— 

Andre wa, H., BoUnUte' Repository, 10 rols.. 
1797-1815 ... fxa 

BAtoman, J., OrcWdace* of Mexico and Gnate- 

mala, 1843 

Baiier, F., Orchidaceous Pianta, Preflioe by Lindley. 

^j«3(^8 :. 

oBXWt^ W., British Phfienogamoos Botany, 1884-48 
Blume, C. L., Ramphia, sine Commentationes 

Botanies^, 1845-48 

Bory, Mrs. Bd.. Hexaudrian Plants (AmarylUden 

and Liliacew), 1834J 

Cathcart.J. F.,HimaUyanPUnta, 1855 

Cluslua, Cav., Rarionim Plantarum Historia, 1601-6 
Cooke, M. C, lUustrationa of British Fungi (com- 
plete). 1881-01 

BriUsh Fresh-water Algie, 1892-84 ... „ 

Curtis, W., and others, Botanical Magasine, 1787-1879 91 

Flora Londonensis, 1777-98 

Edwards, 8., Botanical Begiiter, 1815-47 

- — New Botanic Garden, 1812 

Elwes, H, J., Monograph of the Genus Lflinin. 

„ 1^77-80 ; 

Flore des Serreset des Jardins de riBurope, 1845-76 
Griffith, W., Indian Botanical Works (complete set). 

18IT-54 '. '• 

Herbert, W., Amaryllidaceas, 1887 ... 

Hooker, Sir W. J., and J. Bateman, Orchidaceous 

Plants (2 vols.). 1851-07 

Hooker, Sir W. J., Exotic Plom. 1828-27 
Husscy, Mrs., lUustraUons of BriU^h Mycoloiw 

1847-55 ■; "; 

Jackson. R D., Index Kewensis, 1898-95 ,.. ... 
Jacquin, N. J., Hortns Botanicus Vindobonensls, 

1770-76 (8 vols., 800 coloured plates) 22 10 

Plantarum Rariorum Horti Cfeesarei 

Schcenbmnnensis, 1794-180i (4voIs.. 
50O coloured pUtes) 

Stapeliarum in Hortis Vindobonensi- 

bus, 1S06, Ac. (65 colour©d plates) ... 

, ^ , Fragmenta Botanloa, 1809 

Jordan and Fourreau, Icones ad Ploram Europce, 
1866-08 (Nos. 1 to 56, 280 coloured pUtes) ... 
Linden, J., Pescatorea (vol. 1, 48 plates), 1860 
Lindley. J., Collectanea Botanies, 1821 ... !" 

Sertuni Orchidaceum, 1838 ... .*. 

Loddiges, C, BoUnical Cabinet, 1817-38 (a fine seti 

on large paper, with 2000 coloured plates) 
MarUu8,pr. C. P. P. De, Nova Genera et Species 

Plantarum Brasiliensium, 1824-32 
Maund. B., BoUnic Garden (vols. 1 to 18X 1825. &c! 
Maw, G., Monograph of the^Genus Crocus. 1886 

Masson, Fr., SUpelias Nov*e, 1795 

Parkinson, J., Pandisi In Sole, lG29(perrect) 

Quw, D. Joe, Flora Espanola, 1762-84 

Redouts, P. J., Plantarum Succulentarum Hi«toriai 

''"9 ... .,, ^^^ 

Les Liliacees, large paper. 1807 ... 

Reichenbach, H. G., Icones Flora Germanicte et 

Helveticte (20 vols., 1811 plates), 1834, Ac. ... 
Ruiz et Pavon. Flora Peruviana et ChUensis, 

1724-1802 (4 vols., 825 coloured plates) 

Sander. F., Reicheobaohia, 1888-98 

Sinclair, Geo., Hortus Gramineus Wobumensis. 1816 

Sowerby, J., Coloured Figures of Jt£nglish Fungi. 

440 pUtes, 1797-1809 

English BoUny, 1790-1814 (86 vols.. 

2592 plates) ^. _ 

Walllch, N., Plants Asiatics Rariores, 1830-82 (a 

fine copy, with 300 plates) 

Warner, R., Select Orohldaoeoos Plants, 1862-7$ ... 

Wight, R., Icones Plantarum Indite Odentalis. 

1840-56 

Illustrations to Indian Botany. 1840-60 , *« , 

The collection, which was not exclusively of bota 
nical and horticultural works, comprised 287 lots 
and produced a total of £1196 4«. 61/. IF. RoUrU. ' 
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New Gardens for the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society. — For the purpose of giviof< fulV 
effect to the decision of the general meeting of the 
society held on April 25, requesting the council 
to examine further sites for the new gardena- 
of the society, the council request any Fellow who- 
knows of a suitable position to be so kind as to 
send at once to the office of the society detailed 
particulars of the acreage, distance from London^ 
nearest railway station, aspect, nature of soil, name 
of owner or agent, and price. W. Wilks, Stcretaryy. 
R. Jff. S, 

Rejuvenating a Market.— It is something. 

like twelve months since we briefly drew attentiOD^ 
to the proposal to rejuyeoate the old Portman^ 
Market by a public company. Time has passed^ 
the company was "floated,*' the old site taken over 
and grubbed up, and on Saturday last the founda- 
tion-stone of the new market buildings was laid by 
Sir W. PoLLiTT, General Manager of the Great 
Central Bailway. The new buildings, which will 
probably be opened in l^ovember next, will occupy 
an area of 43,426 sup. feet, and will provide 175> 
stands, stalls, hanging-spaces, and suitaUe offices. 
In addition, on the frontage to Church Street, there 
will be erected twelve handsome shops, and there 
will be ample aooommodation for cold storage. 

Sports. — Mr. Justus Corderoy sends ub- 
specimens of an umbellate Primrose, with markedly 
leafy calyces. He also sends a shoot with green 
leaves proceeding from a branch of the purple- 
leaved Kut, an interesting case of reversion. 

Cape Fruit.— The ss. Ikmnegar Uastie^ of- the 
Union Castle line, has arrived with 405 cases of 
Grapes ; and the Arundd Cattie brought 972 casea 
of Grapes. The Raisin Blanc turned out in both 
cases in excellent condition, those by the Arundet 
Castle being about the best this season. A large 
number of boxes realised as much as 30is. per box 
at Covent Garden. The Hannerpoot Grapee- 
arrived once more in a bad and wet condition, some 
practically had to be given away at 2a. or 3s. per^ 
box. Consignees in London now seem tbereughly 
convinced that the Hannerpoot class do not cany 
well ; whilst on the same steamer tke Baiaia 
Blanc turn out well, Hannerpoots are bad, and 
seem to get worse as the season advances. It now 
remains to be seen what course the growers will 
take to get over this difficulty; probably if 
Hannerpoots were thinned during growing they 
would carry better. We believe no thinning ia 
done by Cape growers. Large quantities of Grapee- 
have arrived this season, but it appears that there 
s room for larger qnantitiee of the right sort. 

"THOMPSON'S GARDENERS' ASSISTANT.'*— 
We are informed that the long expected new editioik 
of this standard book has been transferred from 
Messrs. Blackie & Son to the Gresham Publishing 
Company, by whom the work will be issued almost 
imm ediately. It has had many editors, bat tik» 
one to bring it to a successful iuue is Mr. W. 
Watson, of Kew. 

Apples from the Antipodes.— The officers 

of the Orient Royal Mail Steamship Company send 
us the following : — " We learn by telegram froia 
Australia that the following additional shipments 
of Apples have been made : Omrah, 28,000 cases ; 
Austraiia, 21,000— total, 49,000 cases. 

Tea Culture in the United States.-^ ' 
For some years past. Dr. C. U. Shkpard, special 
agent of the U.S. Government, has been conduct- 
ing experiments at Pinehurst, near Somerville* 
South Carolina, on the cultivation of the Tea- 
plant ; and now we learn that 50 acres are planted^ 
and it is expected that the yield of the plants on. 
arriving at full bearing will be about 10,000 lb. of 
high-grade Tea annually ; and this, it is declared^ 
will suffice to show whether Tea can be profitably 
grown in the United States under existing local 
conditions of climate, soil, &c. The problem of 
cheap labour has been solved in the matter of leaf- 
gathering by training negro chilcben in leaf-pioking^ 
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Exparimenti cooduotcd oq • small garden (of 
2 Mrei) baa proved tbat high-grade Tea can be 
prodDo«d to nearly tirioe the amount to tbat on 
the same area at Haogohow, and from the Bame 
Tariety of plaot. 

An Honoured NuRaERYMAN.— Hr, John 
Obekx, F.R.U.a, Managing DirMlor of the hortt- 
cnltnral departaeut oF "Hobbiis, Ltd.," Norlolk 
Naneriei, Dereham, ha« been elaeted chairman 
of the Dereham Urban Aathority, and tx ogtcto 
•Tuitioe of the Peace for the County of Norfolk. 

PROCEEDINOa OF THE NETHERLANDS HORTI- 
CULTURAL Society.— Wb bare raoeived a oopy of 
tba prooeedinge of£Ui« PannaneDt]Coiiimitteei of 



When hot to Sphav,— " Don't epray nhen 
the tree is in bloMom. Don't apray unleea you 
know for what yoo are aprayisg. Don't epray 
with a worthlea* iprayer. Don't ipray too 
early or too late in the aeaaDD, bat ipray in 
time. Don't expect to apray to bbto either fruit 
or foliage after the peita have already deatroyad 
iti Doo't expect one form of ipray to luit all 
Und* of laavei, and to kill all kindi of peata. Aa 
well expect one kind of medioine to cure erery 
diaoaae. Don't be ao fooliih a* to condemn iprvy- 
ing, but read the excellent Goremmant and State 
reports with the wonderfal cetultB. Don't put 
too much poieoa in the barrel, or too much spray 
on the lesvea, ao tbat you will bnrn the foliage, 
and then lay there la no good in apraying. Don't 



of London, and no candidate is eligible whoae 
parents are in reoeipt ol more than £400 a year. 
ill.) Seven junior icholanhipa in practical garden- 
ing, open to boys between the ages of 14 and 16. 
Theaa are t«nable at tbe school of practical gar- 
dening oonduoted by the Hoyal Botanic Society in 
Regent'* Park ; they give free education for three 
year*, together with a maintenance grant, vaiying 
from £20 to £30 a year. Tbe scholanbipa are 
awarded in the consideration of the merits and 
attainments of tbn scholars, and no set examina- 
tion is held. Candidates must be resident within 
the administrative Contjty of London, and no cin- 
didate i« eligible whoae parents are in receipt of 
more than £250 a year. AppUoation forms for all 
London County Council soholarshipa mnit be 
obtained from and returned to tbe Teobnioal 
Education Board, 116, St. Martin's Place, W.G., 
early in May. 

Horticultural Club.— The usual monthly 
di uner and ooaversaziono wil I take place on Tneaday, 
May 8, at 6 ?.m. An address will be given by 
M, S. A. DE Qraaff, entitled "Bamblings in 
Java." 
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the Netherlands Horticultural and Botanioal Society 
<or 1S99. This includes lists of tbe exhibitors at 
the exhibitiona, of plants for which certificates were 
given, and reports of the meetiogl held during last 
year in Amsterdam. 

"American Fruit aVeqetable Journal." 
— The March issue of this newly-establiibtd 
journal is before us, and contains much that is 
interesting to the classes for whom it is intended. 
Tbere an pUn^ of illustrations, and the reading 
Batter being for the most part arranged in the 
form of paragraph*, cannot prove tedioos. The 
paper i* pnblished at 713, MMonio Temple, 
Chicago, III. 

M. JulE8 VackerOT.— The head gardener ol 
the Paris Exhibition has been nominated ChevalieF 
of the Legiaa of Honenr. 



expect the spray to make aour Apples *weet, 
summer Apples keep, or to take the place of 
cultivation and fertilisers." Amtriean Ihtit and^ 
VegttabU Journal. 

SCHOLAR8KIPS IN HORTICULTURE. —We are 
informed that the Technical Education Board o( tbe 
London Couaty Council is offering for oompetition 
the following scholarabipa for tbe encouragement of 
the study of hortioulture and gardening i—to.) Two 
scholarships tenable at the Swaoley Horticultural 
College, Kent. These scbolarshipa give free board 
and tuition attbe college for two years, and may bs 
reckoned as of the value of £60 a year. They ar» 
open to candidate* between tiie agea of 1ft and 21 
years ; one is open to young men, and one to young 
women. The scholarship* are awarded on the 
result of competitive examination. Candidates 
must be naident within tbe administrative county 



THE WEATHER IN WEST HERTS. 

Sbldoh haa ragetatioii made audi rapid adtranoaa 
in so short a time a« daring the past week. This' 
was owing to the impetus given it by the ex- 
oeptipnal heat of the previous week, as low 
temperatures have mostly prevailed sinoa tbe 
termination of the latter period. Frosts were 
registered ou five nights, and on the ooldest night 
the exposed thermometer showed twelve degrees of 
fros^ which here and there nipped the delicate 
foliage of my Rosea. Tbe ground temperatures 
have fallen somewhat daring the week, but are 
still rather fairer than is seasonable. Light falla 
of rain took place on three days, but were ssaroely 
sufficient to wet the surface of the ground. In fact, 
no measurable quantity of rainwater has oome 
through either of my percolation gauges for a fort- 
night, and OD the SOth ult. the paroolation through 
bath of them ceased together. 

APBlt. 

The temperature was very variable daring thi* ' 
month, but taken as a whole it was aboat 
average. On th« hottest day, the shade tem- 
perature loae to 75", and on the coldest night the 
exposed thermometer indioated thirteen degrees ol 
frost. The westher was oold at tbe beginning and 
end of tbe month, but eontinuotuly warm for a 
fortnight in tbe middle of it. Eain fdl on flftaea 
days, but the total measurement amounted to only 
an inch —equivalent to about four and a half gaUoua 
of water on each square yard of surface in my 
garden. Three -foortlia of the total quantity was 
deposited during the Orat weak of the month, so 
tiiat very little was left for tbe remaining three 
weeks. The total measuremant woa only about 
half the mean lor the month. The sun shone on an 
average for nearly six hour* a day, or an hour a 
day in eioeas of tbe April average. It is now seven' 
years since we have had so sonny an ApriL The 
winds were as a rnlo of rather less than average 
atrengtfa. £. M., BerUiatiuttd, May 1. 



Scotland. 



At a meeting of the Links and Parks Countittee 
of the Aberdeen 'Town Coanflil, held on Friday, 
27th ult., it wsi agreed that Mr. HsTpsr, the' 
custodian of tbe Duthie Public Park, should visit 
Lmdou for the parposs of ioipictiaj the plant- 
homes and camerratoriei there, with the view of 
selecting suitsble plknts far tba or wioiar gird 30, 
It is undsrstood that Mf. H"p3r will visit Klw 
gardens, and various plaoei in Liodoii, and o'.tisr 
nurseriei in Ihs vicinity of the m>Crap)lis, 
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froM » talM itep wm Ucitly raooouHd. 
WiUimm T. Djar, Sir Uiebiul Fortar. Dr. 1 
and Mr. Elwea, the gntitiid« a tlw Pallowi 



tenng Ckiawiok, and Making a better uvden ele*' 
vbere with wbioh to welaonwi the OMtraary of th* 



Mr. Arthur Button atill 

oradit tor having iwartBd hi* opinji 

a maBlr and itrsightferward Banner, ana ma 

i^_ __v«.i.j 1. i-_ .... gardater^ 

t donbt in the 



Sooiety fotu year* heaoc^ and with the twan^ 
yean laaaa <d Chkwiok Gardena atiU to ran, 
Snnly it mi^t prove an aqoallv naafnt and 
honoDnbl* oonne to prore to Uie nre n 
ilulity of g 



la nwh flowart, ud Tvgetahka, I 






Home Correspondence. 



THE ROYAL HOimeULTURAl. •OCIETV.— At 
Uie general meetiDg of the Boy*] HortioultDral 
Sodety on April ^ dthonah the sraat den»- 
Ulity aad eno p t e wi ng need of a ball of Ita own 
waa txgttmuA, and nnmerooa alliirioni were made 
to the failure <rf the laat atteoqtt to nlaa the naedfnl 
£«l,000 (£27,000 of which waa, ita^aan, aotnaUy 
oUain^lah the real rtaao n of that failnra fonnd 
no axpreMioB, na., the nnfortnnate Baring oriiia 
whioh oooBired at that janatnre, and by ita para- 
yaing afTacti on finanoa geoenlly, nipped the hall 
adlieine in the bad, and nnaed it to be dropped, 
t to have bean the oaote ol the 




the Baring per 

, aalyinoroaaadita :. __ 

lowabip, and OHMeqnentlj ita aphare at inflaenoe. 
At that time ita period of miatortiiiM dated faati 
bnt a [faw ^eete, aod hence tbeae nfaaa^nent yeara 
of iaiaieawng anooeM asd damouatratioiw m in. 
ereaaing ntinty, alt oombine to joitifj the ichema 
tar better now than Uien. Tbeiita than in view 
may now be ooenpied ; bat anrelv there are othera. 
There ii, I balieTe, a projeolad cxtaidoa of the 
- ■ ■ t WMtwarda «f the T 



liauent, where in all probability a | 
digible site midtt be eaonrad mi tar mor 
taiBi than on thedd Bwbankmeat lo n 
the City. The QonmBMntowaa alar greater debt 
to the K^al HorticnltBral Sodrir ai a praotical 
fctiwfl"i>' edaoatiDff and eleratiu &otor in ^e 
Mantry'i preaeMtLan itdoea tolSeRcyal Botanio 
Boda^, whieh ta praotieally aabndiied Ubaially by 
ita teoBre of part of Regenf ■ Park. Wonld it not 
be poauUe to bring this fact home to the notioa 
of the powan that be, aod thereby ooaiibly obtain 
_ !__ ,. — J ^ jjj^ ^^ ^ y^ newly 



, either a* a fne lite, or, at any rate, oi 



I praBpeot, wonld pnatly facilitate ' 
01 the fnnde raqnued for the bnilding 
eaiTTing out of the jnojast wonld alao 
batter method of eatebratiog the «•&- 



fonn a far 

lantary of the Sodaty than the aogniai 
gaideM, whidi however naefal tney 
,1 _!. — . y^^ pnblioaa ma 



, might be, 
maoh, M taaoh 
them io mnoh, aa would a floe floral-hall at the 
Weat-end, with iti periodical ooneentntien of the 
beat of the floral, fnut, and other devebpi 



'^pr 



urtioB 



e haUii 



ordena are oo rash praaaiM neoearity, aaeing that 
uara ii rtiU a.twan^ yearr kaaa to ran of the old 
onet with raapeet to whoae nafltaaai many re- 
marke, draatic and to the print, at the general 
meeHa^ iadfaaiad very opjpodta opiniou — while 
aa ragarda the haU, there la abatlata wutniButr. 
The revival ottha ball adteme)^ tbaCotnoil woiud 
refleotin no w»y npon the wiadsa el the rtaolation 
pro p aaei by them, and earned in priuiplaat the 
meeting, inth re^vd to the acqaiaition of a new 
gatdani that iaaeaparate matter, euepk of ootuie, 
ta ao far aa it might mvolve an appeal to the Pallowa 
and ethers for the neadfol fnnda, which might 
daah with the *■»""■'"; I anbuit, however, dut 
aa regMda tte hall, and eifodillyaa ngarda ita 
MfMated aila, lime ia a vUal point, and delqr 
wAd pi^Mthly ha Ual to any asiiti«g ehanoe St 
nhlaiiiSg it, awing to pricv iiitribatiaB. Cha». T. 
Ihntry, F.L8.7y.H.B. 

At the nedal meeting held on April 25, the 

friaada of the Boyal Hcntiaallnral Society came to 
the teaena in an admimhle manner, and thanki to 
the laeid atatenenU in the Qardmen' Okmudt, the 
Meaaaity for a oomUned cSbrt to aave the Society 



OkromtU 

mindi of the majMity that tiie propceed acheme 
waa both ill.adviaed and riiky. AttentiMi haa 
been oallad to the fact that the Chiiwiok garden 
leaae haa atill a period of twen^ yean to nm, and 
a good deal waa made of Ita emrander Tatna, 
thoagh we have nothing definite on the poinfc 
It would be intereating to bare m»m uqiert'a 
ofunkm on thia matter, tot it haa bean a ganantl 
AMiuon that, granted nnder enob apeaal terme, 
value ia men imaginary than real. That 
a bettv prdea mij[ht be fonnd there can be no 
donbt^ bnt Chiawick oiight be enotmonaly im. 
proved with moderate expMiditnre rightly diraoted. 
One of the ipeakera made a point when he aaid 
aomething to the effect that the Sodaty wonld 
preeent a poor fignre aa taaohera of hortianltare it 
thn oonfeaMd that they gave np th«i Chinrick 
puden beonnae they ooaM not manage it. If any 
evidence waa needed of the dkeetion which the 
Society^ fnndi oonld be expended to the beat 
advantage, it waa afforded by the exhibition and 
Committee meeting* in the DriQ Hall on the 
—— *~"i day. The plaoe waa io packed with 
thM it wai (caroely poaaible to enter the 



oonld not impact the namerona beantifBl and 
intereating planta mtiafaotarily. It mnat occnr to 
many, aa it did to Sir Michael Fcater, that it ahonld 
be poatible to improve anoh a itate of affiiira with a 
leaa ezpenditare than C40,00a It m^ not be 
poeaiUe to And a dte bv a garden that " will meet 
with the approval of the majoriw of the Fdknra," 
and it womd be wia^ therefim il the Oonnoa gave 
aome attention to tlie proviawn of a more omn- 
modiona meelhig plaoe, tot thia would be a mnch 
generally aatiafaotory meana of oelebratiDg 



Onie main kortionltnre and hortionltnritta 

are indebted to the Oardauri' GhmutU for Ita 
fnll report of the meeting, and for a wiae and' 
Boond jodjnnent in regard to thia important 
matter. Thanka to both, the Sodety ii not 
tied to Limpafield, a plaoe 3 milaa np a iteep 
hill bom the nearaat railway itetion at Osled ; 
nor are the bye-laws paaaad io a liunp^ nor 
any irrevocable itep taken aa to the 
hibttioD hall or the hortionltaial 

halt, which affiwdi time (or diacna _, ., 

of great value, thon|^ it haa been diaaoanted 
oonddatably by the eaw haate with whieh ao 
many of the Conndl and Fellows p«aaiijj 
fonrard the natter, and held to two nnten- 
abla propoeitiODa, via., that the .Chiawick 
gardena are pbyed ont, and the air of the weatem 
anborba of Loudoa too fool lor horticnltonl 
3ndi 



I ooU^a. Thia 



pOTpoaea. 3ndi itatemeBta made the wnat that 
conld be made of the valaahle amet, the remainder 
ot the tweofrr yeaia' loaae of the garden in the 



aoentod 
qnMOn 



ueung are to be aooapted, the qiuBtmE 
laked, "Who ia raapondhle for tide atat« 
T " llera land-g rahh a r a m^ iaBoreriah, 
or fool the land. Bat akUfoT onltin' 



^ baaakt 
«f thingi ' 

tion teub to leave the aril ridier, batter ad^>tad 
for the growth tA planb^ and nliiainr than it waa 
originally landthiataatinenyisBfflplTaaonbdl^ the 
eooditioD of meat of the pcimte garnana, iraraerian, 
and market (f^tdmrn thrmghont the conntry, 
Ndther cap it fairly be contended that any 
•zoemive orepping c( the land haa oocorred at 
Chiawttft. The teating of aeeda^ the triab of 
Tariona Uoda of fridt, and of vegetnUaa, and 
ftowering planti, takee bnt little ant <f the aoi^ 
oanparea with tlw I — " — — ' ' — 



of growieg cood fmite, 

. . .. .^ . lor a hnndivd yeam 

it Deed bev withmt ethaaat*Bg the ariL And a* 
to urpoUntion, anrely one of the primary dntiaa of 
the Conndl of aneh a Sodety waa, and ia, to 
ahow aa far aa poaaible hew mnch onr preeent lawn 
enable bb to do in thia direotioD. A caaa waa 
reported a tew weefca dnce, whan a nnrBetyman 
at the Beat End obtained £400 damagea i«ainit 
the Qreat Eaatem Bailway tot iajoij to hia atook- 
ia-trade. The award waa appealad afpunat, bnt it 
m» be cooBrmed. By aldlfiuty colUvi^ng the oU 
Chiawick nrdcn, and aboliahing all MeventaUe 
amoke, andanpw waiogchemioal fMBea. th< 

Londonersmigntbeenahted towitneaaam.^ 

demonatralioo at ChiBwi<^ for twentr yeara n 
of the power aod potency of a goon gardm, ' 
aweaten and porify theair, and leave the earth and 
all ita eovironmenta richer, pnrer, a ■•^ "-— - 
fonnd them. From tJu NvtOl. 

I went to the meeting of the Boyal Horti- 

cnltnral Sode^ on April 29 with an open mind aa to 
the removal of the experimental garden from Chia- 
wick. I lelt it with the convietian that, by the 
paaring of the raaolntian anthorialng the Council to 
do thia, and acqnire the nte at LimpafJelrl, a leap ia 
'""* ■L...... naiy^Ta diaaatroon 

dear from tiie Pre- 

.. inaatica that waa pat 

I the anbjaot^ that the Ooondl haa no. 

idea on what tenna they will be able to dis- 
poae ol Chiswidk. Ia it aaking too mnch to- 
anggeat that they might enlighten the Sode^ on 
thia point before it ia too late t Are they antho- 
riaed by the terma el their leaae to diqnae ol tlw 
remainder ol it (twenty yean) for boilding pnr. 
peaea T I( not. how ia it to be got rid of T The 
exponaea ot Chiawiok laat year amonnted to £1610;. 
the year betme to £1909! For thia I believe there 
ia Uttle to ahow exoept the planta diabibntad 
among the membera, and the ewnpar a tive triala of 
vagBt«Uaa, Ac Tbeee laat am of Uttle valne, for 
evBjy gardener knowa that the beat variety in one 
garden ia not oeoeaaarily, or even probably, the- 
beat nndor difllamit cMKUtiona ot aou and climate 
Are, then, the planta diatribnted worth this heavy 
expenditore! I va^moch donbt if the majority 
of the Sodety wonld think ao it Iwoa^t face to 
face with the flgnrae I It ia, of oonrse, quite 
another atory it the Limpafield dte ia to be worked 
in oonneotion with the propoeed School of Hortl- 
onltnra. Bat in tint oaae the Society onght 
to know, bafore porahaauig the atte, w\ialt rapport 
it may ezpeot bom the Board of Afrienltnre, 
Coon^ Conndl, Ac On the other hand, the total 
coathwty«ar/>tBhow«andprinawM£1909, and the 
reodpta from ahowa and meetinga waa £1SU t 
Soad I aay more to point ont in which direction 
the Sodetya money may be moat profitably 
expended I Al/rtdO. fTottar, CktHer. 

Bealiaiag at the oloae ot the recent apeda> 

Bnal Horticaltaral Society meetiBg the giBv» 
difficolty praaanted to the FeUowf of diaona ri Bg 
the merita of the UmpeBeld aite for the new 
Chiawiok, or, indeed, of any other site, with- 
ont adaqnata knowledge, I enggeatad to Meaan. 
J. Wrif^t and O. Gordon that we ahoold vidt 
LimpaBud and jodge ol the merits or other, 
wiaa of the gronnd then for nrden pnrpcaea, wlii<A 
hadbeeasofardiaonaeed. Thia waa apeed to, and 
to enanre Oa aooaring ol a guide, wa want over to 
the Sodety^ office aod aaw the Beoretnry, who at 
1 failing anyone else, to be oar guide 



il aliiiilnled Ihil aiij Impr wai 
be abeolntely unbaaaaad and 
and be pubUdied in the gMdaniiu p ijB W . Mr. 
WilkarMdilymreed,aa he aaid AC the Oa«woi> 
eonrtad in tM matter the fnUtat iaqutar. n» 



rkat gardana, and d onbwd^ the | 

of which goes Bxcloaivaly to the pnhlio n 
Bat then Sr psUutiou ia added to tne ao-called aoil 
aihanalion, and theae two aorcaltad raaacna, anffioe 
to aeenra the general approval of the pui^ of 



pUcnled by the pobHcaUen m your eolnmna el Mr. 
Arthur Snttcn^s Teiy freely written report and 
critMimn cf the aite, without onr having alao the 
benefit ot the publication of the r^ork iriiii^ 
I gather bom what hoe bee* privatelv told me hj 
one ol the Canadl'a aapar^ and by nut fdl from 
the Piwident at the meeting, waa of a tar mtnw 
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optimistio kind (see p. 276). When dooion differ, it 
■eeme as if one'i only reeonroe wm to take Uie 
reaponeibility of seeing, examining, and determining 
for one'i self, and becaose of the nnoertainty banging 
over the matterthat oonneland myfriendi will take. 
We go not on behalf of anybody, bnt solely as inde- 
pendent obeervera. We pay our own expenses, and 
shall giye onr opinions without bias and with 
absolute freedom. That seems the desirable course 
for Fellows generally to toke. A, D. 

THE SEEDINQ OF BEQONIA QLOIRE DE 
LORRAINE.— In the Gardener^ OhronicU, April 21, 
Mr. Coomber writes about Begonia Olotre de 
Ixurraine being shy to seed. In the garden of 
Hombv Castle, Lancaster, there ia a small plant 
wiUk fourteen pods bearing seed, and the plant 
which bean them was in Uoom most of the wmter, 
and is now so full of bloom as to almost hide the 
foliape. A number of shoots suitable for making 
cnttmsB were taken from plants kst September 
which have bloomed in thumbs, and I notice that 
some of these are likewise carrying seed-Tcssds. 
There can be no doubt that these plants were 
cuttinfls taken from the parent seeding.plant^ and 
possibly from other plants which do bear seed. 
Cuttings from certain pUnta could be taken that 
would always furnish seed, providing the flowers 
•re properly fertilised. Joseph Walwm Pyhua. 

EARLY MARGUERITE CARNATIONS. — I send 
you a few flowers of Marguerite Carnations from 
seeds sown in the month of April, 1899. The 
plants were pUnted out in May, and lifted during 
the third week in September, when ttev were 
coming into flower. I have been cutting plenty of 
blooms all the winter, and at the present time the 
plants are literally covered with bloom, and far 
surpass the named varieties for floriferousness. 
James Sherlock, Shockerwiek Gardens, Bath. [The 
flowers are moat beautiful, and of many shades of 
colour. Ed.]. 

8TEALINQ FLOWERS AT SHOWS.— The Temple 
Show is nearing us once more, and it behoves us all 
to aid each other ia preventing anyone appropriating 
even a bloom. It is not an unheard^ tning at 
shows all the country over, and it has been very 
forcibly brought to my notice once more by some- 
one having taken a bloom off my OdontcM^ossum 
crispum (Xmperatriz roseuro), at the Drill HsU on 
the 24ih uh. I have no doubt this magnificent 
variety was chosen for definite reasons. Of course 
I blame no one connected with the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society as it would not be done wera any 
official near, and we cannot expect our plants to be 
watched all the time. It is an extremely annoying 
thia^ and the surest means of preventing it is to 
ventilate the subject in the Press. The old 
offnders may not care to repeat it ; another time 
they might be detected. De. £. Crawshay, Host- 
fiM, Sevenoaki. 

PARSNIP TENDER-AND-TRUE.— As the Editor 
of the Gardeners* Chronicle enquires on p. 235 if I 
had grown the above variety by the side of Sutton's 
Student, I majr mention that for two seasons I grew 
the two varietiea togetber in difilBrent parts of the 
garden, always with the same resnh— Uiat Tender- 
and-True proved itself a great advance on the 
Mder varietjr ; an opinion which, I feel confident, 
will be fufly borne out by anyone giving it a fair 
trial J. O. r, Bessboro4lL ^ n* » 

I am desirous to add my testimony to the 

value of Parsnip Tender-and-True, which I have 
pown for maricet^ and find it a profitable one. I 

D^eve it will become a very popuhr variety. A.J, 
Jtrown. 

A QIANT TUUPA QREICH.— A narticukrly fine 
form of this gorgeous Tulip, one of an importation 
of laat year, ia now in flower here. The plant ia 
ISmchea high ; the flower measures 8 inches across 
when f nl^ expanded, the inner segmento of whidi 
bemg ^ inches long and 3 inches wide, the three 
outer somewhat smaller. The veina of the petals aie 
very uomiuMit, espeoiaUy near the margins, giving 
the flower a deUghtfolhr crimped appearance. The 
leaves show greater v^our than & usual in this 
^n^ and they are also more heavOy marked and 
■poUsd. The plant is growing in tne midst of a 
fitch of typical T. Grei£jMpiied with which it 
is diatinot in being twi^to HKge in the flow«> and 
one-third taller In the entire plant. Though the 
tower is a Httle coarser than that of the type, it ia 
the less brilliant in colour. ShouM this 



robustness prove to be inherent, and I hope it may 
be, it will be a valuable representative of a species 
notoriously difficult to grow succeasfnlly for any 
length of time. I have seen a great many planto of 
this species in flower, but have met with nothing 
approacjiinff this form in siae and vigour. G. B, 
MalleU, Idiworth. 

LATE-FLOWERINQ APPLEa — When will OUr 
great growers give us a race of June-flowering 
Apples raised mm Reinetta du Canada, or yet 
later*blooming varieties that will enable growers 
successfnlly to baulk May frosta by running their 
Apple-trees into blossom through June ? D. T, F, 

APPLE NEWTON WONDER.— This I consider a 
very nice variety, and an excellent keeper. I have 
just finidied my last specimen, and it was perfectly 
sound, clear, and flrm, aa remarked b]|r other growers 
of it. It is a variety worthy of addiog to a collec- 
tion ; ita many good qualities will recommend itselL 
J. (7., Oxon. 

WEATHER IN NORTHAMPTONSHIRE.— We regis- 
tered S^'of frost last nisht at an elevation of 
465 feet The weather of Ust week was ao intensely 
hot on two days that the meronrv reached 10 r Fah. , 
and vegetation was brought along very rapidly ; 
bnt last night a very severe check was received. 
Some Potatos (Sharpe's Victor) that were earthed 
up, but Uie tops were not through the ridge, I 
fear are destroved, the stems are quite rotten this 
afternoon. I have also some early Sprouto, Canli'- 
flower. Savoy, Turnip, &c., sown on a warm 
border, and the majority of them are quite black. 
I do not think the Peach-bloom is affected, and 
Apricots and early Plums are already ** set." At 
6 o'clock this momios the ground was quite hard. 
To-day's wind is S.£.. most bitterly cold and 
cutting. There is very oright sunshine, and it is a 
most tr]ring day for garden crops, if. KempshaUf 
Lamport Sail Gardens, Northampton, April 27. 

FR08T INJURIES IN BEDFORDSHIRE. — On 
Thursday, April 26» a disastrous frost was r^- 
tered here, the thermometer on the ground record- 
ing 18 S"* Fahr., or over 13" of frost. The result is 
severe injury to flk>wers and planta Plums and 
Damsons have a most abundant display of blossom 
this season, and all the flowers expanded at the 
time were destroyed. Some of the later varieties 
and trees, however, afford the prospect of a crop. 
Early-flowering Pears are also severely cut Goose- 
berries (have suffered sl^jhtly. Bed Curranto con- 
sideraUy, and in some plMcs the early Strawberries 
have their leaves and flowers blackened, though the 
latter are s^ll in the bud-stage. Quantities of Aspa- 
ragus have been cut down, earlv Rhubarb is some- 
^B^t damaged,. and Cabbages have all their fullj- 
developedTeaves browned. In one low-l^ing dis- 
trict, acres of Cabbages have been greatly injured ; 
while seedling vemtables, like Brussels Sproute, 
have been generalr^ destroyed. B, Lewis Castle, 
Bidgmont, ^^ 

SOOIETIES. 

BOTAL KOBTZOTTLTTTBAL. 

Karoissus Oommittee. 

ArmiL 24.— Tlie fbllowing partteolsn ue given in addition 
to those which appeared in cor laat iaane on p. 4 of the 
Bnppleinentk 

The July-like heat following ahniptly upon the winter 
of earlier April, acted like aome tranaftmnation machinery 
npon the Nardasi, bringing them to the hall and on to 
the table in an almoat emharraaaing crowd. The whole 
Oommittee appeared to he present, aad it maj be noted in 
pasting that the memben of thia Oommittee traTel Anther 
and perhapa work harder daring the weeka of their aeeaion 
tban thoee of any other. 

The featnre of the ahow, perhapa, waa the large exhibit of 
new eeedllng fSorma, staged by the Bev. O, H. Bmolxhkart. 
Many of the line varietiea had been ahown beftve ia amaller 
quantity, bnt there were many noveltiea. 8o many of the 
lowera have broken down the old aecUonal barrien, that it la 
Impoaaible to aealgn them to the received claaaee. Thtu» 
Bri^dier, BoUhtenre^ and others, are of Nelaoni-Uke anb- 
ataaee aad habits hot with widely<ezpanded crowna. Bollh- 
terre ia awonderfkil flower of immeaae apread, and uniform 
delicate lemon odoor. Brigadier ia a bioolor Sir Watkin, 
but fkr anperior in llniali. Many of the Leedail daaa appeared 
tcpwve made an ezoonion into new forma. Diana mnat be 
caned a Leedeii if anything, bnt haa an enormona fiat disc- 
like crown of pale canary-yellow. Lilian la nearly a trumpet 
in proportlona, aad of nniibrm dear ivory. Chancellor ia a 



flower of superb aubfttance, the perianth flrm and broad, with 
a epreading orown of leathery lubetance and rich yellow. 
Vii^l and Landor are Poetiooa varietiea of grand petal and 
viHdly-colonred eyea. Flambeaa appeared even more bril- 
liant in ita Bplendour of scarlet and yellow than last year 
Many others of the seedlings deserve mention, notatdyan 
astonishing hybrid of N. triandrut, and Madame de Graaff, a 
large flower of flawleas form and pure white.thronghont. 

Miaa Willmott exhibited, and gained First*cla<fe Certifleatea 
for two Triandrns hybrida, raised by Bev. G. H. Engleheart. 
and developed in the splendid Warley soil ; Mrs. Berkeley, 
N. triandma x Minnie Hnme, and Countess Grey, N. trian 
dma X HorafleldL These flowers were aa large aa the very 
finest pale incomparabiUs or Loedsti kinds, and areamaxing 
examplea of the siae given by fbsah blood, even from a parent 
of small site. Naroiaai Cbarlea Wolley-Dod and Bieanor 
Berkeley, aLio Mr. Bngleheart's seedlings, came from Wsriey, 
aLd gained Awarda of Merit Diana, Chancellor, and Virgil 
from Mr. BiraLBBXAnT'a exhiUt received the same award. 

A great number of large trumpet Narcissi came fTom 
Holland, many too coarse to rank very h^. Mr. Vah 
Wavrrxh, Hillegom, Holland, however, gained a deserved 
First-class Oertifleate for a Itower of astonishing sise and 
good colour and finish— Van Waveren'a Giant Olympia, 
from the same grower, received an Award of Merit, as dil 
Wilhelmina (flg. 01), shown by J. de Groot & Bore. 

Lecture. 

THB CULTIVATION OF TBB NARCISSUS.] 

In the afternoon a lecture on this sntucct waa given by the 
Rev. S. Eogtee Bourne, M.A., a very succeesfol amateur 
cultivator. Mr. Bourne commenced by singing the praiaes of 
this popular plant A repreaentative collection will aflbrd 
blooma from the beginning of March to the middle of May. 
The blooms will last from eight to ten days in water. The 
planta are elegant, graceful, and beanUful, and the Nareisaus 
certainly ia* the king of sprii% flowers. The task Mr. Boome 
had set himself was that of seeking to inereaae the number 
of cultivators of Narcissus by showing how simple were their 
requirements. 

But experiences, even in detaila of cultivatioa, differed 
considerably, and he had no wish to dogmatise too much, but 
rather to give hia opiniona formed upon the experience gained 
in his own Lincolnshire garden. The three great diviaiona of 
Narcissus were next explained, viz., (1) the trumpet Daflbdlls, 
(2) the crown Narcissus including the Poetlcus, Bnrbidgei, 
Jonquils, he. ; and (8) the aeoUon that indudea Leedaii, 
incomparabiUs, Barri, odorua, and triandma. The latter 
section haa been produced by naturd and artiflcid croedng 
between varieties of the other two divisions. In respect to the 
question of soil, Mr. Bourne said that though the Nareiaana is 
not very particular, the best results can only be obtained 
from soil that ia perfectly suitable. 

That in his own garden was very good, tut decidedly 
"strong " loam, not vary deep, and resting on hard day. At 
first he got large blooms from hia plants, bnt a large per- 
centage of the bulbs became affected with " basal rot" He 
therefore dug out several sites, well drained tbem, and 
incorporated materid with the soil that made it lighter. The 
lesult was excellent ; he thought, therefore, that the beat aoil 
for Narc'ssus waa "a not too heavy loam," and one that 
possessed "a certain character of grittiaess." For the 
weaker-grower section of Narcissus, sdd Mr. Bourne, he would 
recommend " a less heavy soil inclining to light" 

SiTUATIOir AND PoeiTION. 

It waa no doubt delightful to see Narcissus in irregular 
patchea in the wild gardes, aad aome of the commoner aorta 
might be planted in this manner. Bnt Mr. Bourne thought 
that the rarer varieties, aa well aa all thoee of first-rate 
qxulity, quite deaerved a place by themadvia, where they can 
be treated aa they require. Then the adviea waa given that 
suitabla portiona of the kitchen-garden ahonld be assigned to 
Narciasus, and thia waa followed by the aaanraaoe that if the 
" ydlow fever " increased in particular caaea, and the cultiva- 
tion of the Narciasus threatened to interfsre lugdy with the 
supply of vegetable!, *' the cultivation of vegetablea paya 
leaa than that of Daflbdila, aad it ia leaa expendve to 
buy vegetablea than a eoUeetion of flrst-imte Naxciad." 
Therefore, plant them ia the kitchen gsrden, and for con- 
venience, in rectaagolar beda. The question of aapect waa 
not a very important one. Most of the varietiea will anoceed 
in any aapect, bnt prefto a little dmde firom sunshine during 
the hottest portion of the day, aad maay varietiM are very 
gratefd for this shade. Whita varieties of the trumpet 
aeotioa do beat when 4n pariid ahade, aad when they have 
to fl^t for thdr living. Plant them thea, on the north aide 
of a row of Apple-treaa. 

The Nardaana doee not like to be planted in a looee aoU 
and after deeply digging and property drdnlng the beds, the 
aoil shodd be given time to settle again firmly. 

Time AMD MaraoD or PLAwnxo. 

The "rooted conviction'* of many people that DaffodUa 
should be planted on Gny flawke'a Day waa soooted. The 
Poeticua varietiea, sdd Mr. Bourne, required to be planted 
first, and they ahould be ia the gronad by the end of July. 
Then follow with Barri, the Star Nardad, and Anally the 
Daffodila. The planting of all should be finished in AugOAl 
The Tenby DaflbdU and M. madmoa are exoepUona among 
the Trumpets that need to be planted at the same time aa 
N. poeticua. 

Change of aoU and locality was advantageous, and mi^i be 
done to the fhll extent possible. 

PUnt the bdbe, said Mr. Bourne, in rows 1 foot apart, aad 
put the bdbe S iaehea diataat firom each other. Theae die- 
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taiicea were recommended because the finest qoality bloomi 
could be thuM obtnined, and the distuice between the rows 
was suSicient to allow of the hoe being used between them. 
White DafToiils were described as exceptions to thi^ rule, and 
way be planted closely, almost to touch each other. 

The proper depth to plant was ezpUined thus. There 
Ehoold be a depth of ^oil above the neck of the bulb when 
planted, one and a half times the depth of the bulb itself. So 
that just as bigger seeds are covered more deeply than le&ser 
oaefe, so should the larger bulbs be given greater depth. 

The Daflodil maxim us was again an exception, and might 
be planted 5 inches deep. Put in the bulbs when the soil is 
nicely damp, and settle the soil somewhat about and under 
Vhem. Mr. Bourne generally puts a little sand under and 
above bulbs of choicer varleiies, and in all cases the practice 
may be beneficial. Planted as described above most varieties, 
said Mr. Bourne, may be left undisturbed for two years, and 
some for three years. Weakly growing varieties may be 
moved each year, if desired, until they prove to be suitably 
placed. 

NOURIBHMEMT. 

No raw manures should be present in the soil at time of 
planting. The most Mr. Bourne would recommend in this 
direction, waa that the stronger growing varieties might follow 
an early crop of Potatos. He had, however, found it to be 
beneficial to replace part of the soil of a bed with some turfy- 
loam, preferably of a yellow colonr, and containing some 
amount of iron. Basic slag and crushed bones could be used 
as a top-dressing soon after planting. One and a half ounce 
of bone-meal would be sufflcient per square yard. 

LiFTIMO THK BOLBS. 

Barly planting was desirable, reiterated Mr. Bourne ; but 
even more essential to success was 16 that the bulbs be lifted 
sofllciently early. Some varieties have no resting period, 
and others but a- short one. Whenever in doubt, remember, 
" better be too early than too latl." If roots commence to 
grow before lifting is done, irreparable injury to the bulbs 
is probable. N. poeticus should be lifted before the foliage 
shows the slightest sign ot fading. 

If the sun be shining brightly at lifting time, remove the 
bulbs at once into the shade ; store them for the winter in a 
cool airy place, in ahaUnw receptacles. 

PlCSTB. 

Mr. Bourne had little to say aboat these. Neither fungoid 
nor insect foes seriously injure the Daflbdil in his Lincoln- 
#iire garden, which is ti>o cold to suit the Narcissus-fly. 
Black canker is only occasionally seen, and Basal-rot causes 
little inortality whe.n "sound rules of cultivation" are 
adopted. 

FOHMIKO ▲ GOLLBOnON. 

Some excellent advice was given upon this part of tlie 
sntiject A collection should be representative, and should 
inclnde only the best of those blooming at the same date. 
That the seacon of bloom shall be a long one, the earliest and 
the latest flowering varieties are neoeesary. 



1CAN0HE8TEB AND VOBTH OF 
ENGLAND OBCOnD. 

Apkil 26.— Presrn/: 0. & Ball, Eitq,,, ehainnan; and 
J. Leemann, B. Johnson, W. Holmes, C. Parker, J. Cypher, 
and P. Weathers (Sec). There was quite a full show of 
Orchids at this meeting, and some choice varieties. 

J. LssMAinr, Esq. (gr., Mr. Edge), staged a charming group 
of plants, principally Cattleyai, amongit whicJi were fine 
forms of C Mendeli, several splendid weU-flowered C. Law- 
renoeana, a very, fine form of LsBlio-Cattleya x oaiUatogloesa, 
L«Ua X lAtona, and that very old fkvoorite, L. Digbyana 
(BrassavolaX A good form of OdontogloMom Ruckeriannm 
was included. 

Mr. J. CTPHBR had a group of good plants, in which 
several forms ,qf Cattleya Mendeli ware noticeable ; Gatt- 
leya citrina was in evidence, as were alao a charming little 
batch of Sopl^nites grandiflora, the latter adding much 
ohann >nd life to the group. 

T. . Baxter, Esq. (gr., Mr. RobertoX had a good display, 
principally of Odontoglossums, two of which were very good. 
O. crispum Ba^ terse is a fine spotted form which we all like 
so well; ther^ were only four flowers on the spike, and 
doubtless when brought again before the committee with a 
full spike, it will receive highest . honours. O. Adrianie Bax- 
terl is also a superb flower— certainly the best form we have 
yet had in Manchester ; a large quantity of this natural 
hylrid appears to exist in this country, and it is constantly 
cropping up in coUections, and seems to have been imported 
as Odontoglosanm crispum. The variety, although It is 
doubtless a hybrid, is so nearly allied to O. crispum that it Is 
difllcult to draw a distinction. 

O. O. Wriclkt, E«q. (gr., Mr. Rogers), staged a small 
group of plants, principally Dendrobiums, amongst which 
were some good plants and varieties of D. nobile : there were 
alio some good varieties of Cypripedium Mastersii, and a 
beautiful form of C. bellatulum. 

0. W. LAw-8cH<tiiELD, E*q. (gr., Mr. Shill), sent a very 
charming Cypripedium x , called Mary Beatrice (C. bellatulum 
X G. Goweri magniticum) ; it will rank as one of the finest of 
this section, and is somewhat like G. x Fbwlerianufh ; in colour 
it is almost uniformly of a rich claret, with darker lines 
running vertically through the dorsal sepal, as seen in a 
Lawrenceannm ; the petaU are 1 inch wide, perhaps more, 
and are a rich reddish-brown in colonr, with a dark brown spot- 
ting all over them. 



O. SuORLAKD Ball, Esq. (gr., Mr. Gibbons), contributed 
one of the prettiest Orchids we have yet had at these 
meetings, Angnpcnro Sanderianum ; tiie same plant was exhi- 
bited last year with two fine spikes of flowers, and received a 
First-class Certificate and Cultural Ortiflcate. This year 
the same plant is in fine condition, with three better spikes 
even than last year. Mr. Ball is to be congratulated upon his 
management of this fascinating Orchid. 

T. Stattcb, Esq. (gr., Mr. Jcdmson), had a very good plant 
of OstUeya intermedia alba, which has been before the com- 
mittee previotuly ; two leads were in flower, and the committee 
voted It a Cultural Certificate. Dendroblum Hildebmndti 
alba came fh>m the same collection, and a very good Cattleya 
MendelL 

W. DucKwo&TH, Esq. (gr., Mr. Tindall), showed an ordinary 
form of Lclia pnrpurata, called Victoria. 

H. Partinotos, Esq., sent a nice variety of Odontoglossum 
X Adriann. 

H. Shaw, Esq. (gr., Mr. ClifleX showed L«lia x Latona, 
Heathfleld var. 

E. H. Skddom, Esq. (gr., Mr. Milne), had a very nicely- 
flowered plant, and a good variety of Oattleya Schrodert 

Mrs. Stanlbt Clark (gr., Mr. Edwards^ had a good thing 
in Cypripedium Curtisll var. tenebrosa, a flower of very fine 
dimensions, and deeply coloured. 

Messrs. F. Sahdsr k Co. staged a fiBw good Orchids, in* 
eluding Cypripedium x Mrs. Leemann(C. RothschiJdlanum 
X Morganiie BnrfordienseX the parentage being traceable in 
the flowers. Two good forma of OdontogloMom triomphans 
were exhibited by the same firm. 

Messrs. Charlksworth k Co. had a distinct Cattle} a 
Schroderc var. Neptune, with a lip having very peculiar 
niarklDgs. 

Mr. A. J. Kexliwo staged a small group of plants, in which 
were some excellent Dondrobium devonianom. 

R. AsB WORTH, Esq. (gr., Mr. PidsleyX eent a few well* 
grown pUttts, a fine piece of Odontoglossum vezUlariaa, a 
good form of O. polyxanthnm, O. Adrianre var. Flascinator, 
and the handsome hybrid MasdevalUa Pourbaxl. 

FlR8T*CLAaS CCRTrFICATRB. 

Odontoglossum x Adrians Baxteri— T. Baxter, Esq. Od<Mi- 
toglossom Ruckeriannm var. illustre— J. Leemaan, Esq. 

Award or Merit. 

Cypripedium Curtisii tenebrosa — Mrs. Stanley Clark. 
C. X Mrs. Leemann— Messrs. Sander k Co. Dendroblum x 
melanopthalmum, D. nobile var. Balllanum, D. x Juno — 
G. 8. Ball, Esq. Odontoglossum crispum Baxtene, O. c. 
Augusta— T. Baxter, Eiq. O. triomphans Monarch, O. t. 
Ladybird — Messrs. Sander k (To. L»lla x elegans Queen 
Empreas— J. Leemann, Esq. 

Medals. 
Silver Medal, for group, to J. Leemann, Esq., and to Mr. 
J. Cypher. 

VOTXS OF Thakrs. 
For group, to T. Baxter, Esq. ; O. O. Wrigley, Esq. ; R. 
Ashworth, Esq. ; and to Mr. A. J. Keeling. P. W. 



MIDLAND AUBIOULA. 

April 25.— Birmingham appears likely to become an enter- 
prising centre of Aoricula culture, judginct ttom the success 
which attended the first exhibition of this society on the 
above date. It took place In connection with the Exhibition 
of the Midland Daffodil Society In the Botanical Oaideoa at 
Bdghaston. The Auriculas came also entirely fh>m Btrmlnf- 
ham and nelghbonrhood. Messrs. R. Qordon of Manchester, 
and B. Simonite of Sheflleld, who made the awards, tnx>aght 
some half-dozen between them fh>m ftirther north ; and 
Messrs. Phillips and Taylor of Bracknell, were the only 
exhibitors fh>m the south. Still there was enough of plants 
to fill a fkir-sised table, and a promising commencement was 
thus made. 

Of show Auriculas the best six came from Messrs. 
Philups k Tavlok, Bracknell. Prominent were Mrs. 
Henwoodand the Rev. F. D. Homer, green-edgM, (}eorge 
Lightbody, grey-edge ; Marmlon, white-edge, and selfs. 
Mr. A. R. Browm, Handaworth, Birmingham, was 2nd. 

With four plants, Messrs. Phillips k Taylor were again 
Ist ; they bad two capital green-edges, In Shirley Hibberd 
and Mre. Henwood, with Acme, white-edge ; and Miss Bamett, 
self. Mr. J. Clf.uenth, Harbome, was 2nd. 

The best two plants brought a sharp contest, an award of 
two equal Ists being made to Mr. J. Stores, Harbome, 
who had green edge, John Hannaford, and Black Bess, self; 
and to Mr. R. Holding, Birmingham, who had Mars, green 
edge, and Heroine, self. 

The best green edge wa» Oislan, raised and shown by 
Mr. B. SiMOMiTi, with a deep black body colonr, and a 
singularly bright green edge; Mr. Browm was 2nd, with 
Abbe Lisst 

Beauty and Colonel Champneys were the best green edges, 
the former shown by Mr. Brown ; Acme and George Rndd, 
both flrom the same exhibitor, were the leading white edges. 
Heroine and Black Bess were the best selfs. 

The premier show Auricula was a good example of Mrs. 
Henwood, from Messrs. Phillips A Taylor. 

Alpine AuricuUis were very attractive, the best six came 
from Mr. A. R Brown, his best specimens were Mrs. Martin 
Smith, Mrs. Gorton, and Dean Hole, gold centres; and 
Thetis, white centre. Messrs. Phillips k Taylor were 2nd, 
they had Mrs. (Norton and Mrs. Martin Smith in fine character ; 



with PerfecUoa white centre. The Utter were 1st with fou 
planU, having GUdys, Mrs. Martin Smith, a Seedling, and 
Perfection. Mr. A. B. Browjt was 2nd. 

The best gold-centre was Twilight, a dark, shaded variety, 
with a brilliant gold centre, from Mr. R. Gorton. Mr. Broww 
WHS 2nd, with J. J. Keen. 

The be»t white-centre was Mrs. H. Turner, flrom Mr. 
Brown. Mr. R. Holdino came 2nd, with Ethel. 

The premier Alpine was Mrs. Martin Smith, from Messrs. 
Phillips k Taylor. 

It was pleasant to see a quartette of named gold-laced 
Polyanthas, all comparatively new. George IV., L«»rd Lincoln. 
Exile, Cheeliire Favourite, and others. Where are they* 
Messrs. J. Pope k Son had Trilby. Tiny, and Un. BrownhiU. 
blaok-groundf ; and Middleton Favourite, red-ground. 

The best baaket of species ai^d %'arieties of Primnlas came 
fyom Messrs. J. Pope & So^-. It conUlned some fine Wue 
Polyanthus. 

MIDLAND DAFFODIL., 

April 25.— The spacious show house at the ■dgbaston 
Botanical Gardens overflowed with DaflbdUs on the above 
date, and there was an excellent representation of the leading 
varieties, and not a few that are high-priced, and which la 
conseqoenee And their way slowly into general coltivatioD. 
There were Daflodils ticm Irdand and Jersey ; fhnn the ex- 
treme west ; fkom Chester and Lincoln ; while the immediate 
district rendered a good aocoont of itself. The background 
of fbllage and flower provided by Mr. Latham set off the 
flowers to the beet advantage. 

The leading dass was for fifty varieties of the Corooat 
sections, but excluding Narcissus taxetta, and there were six 
competitors. Mrs. R. O. Backhouse, Sutton Court, Here- 
ford, was 1st, with superb examples of Glory of Leiden, 
Weardale Perftotion, Horafleldi, St. John's Beauty, Monarch, 
auxantlnm, Mra. Langtty, Duchess of Weetminater, Poetarum, 
Bed Coat, Bmperor, Grandee, Sir Watkin, Dorothy B. 
Womyss, Ac. Very fine also was the 2nd prize lot fkom 
Mr. P. D. WiLUAMts Lanarth, CorawaU. Srd, The Rev. J. 
Jacor, Whitchurch. 

With twelve varieties of true Trumpet Daffodils (Magni 
coronatiX Miss F. W. Cvrrby, Lismore, Ireland, was 1st, 
with magnificent examplee of Weardale PerfBCtlon, P. R. Bszr, 
Madame Piemp, Empress Victoria, Glory of Leyden, Apricot, 
Grandee, Madame de Graaf, J. B. M. Camm, kc. 2nd, Mr. 
W. J. Grant, Bassaleg, Monmouth, his flowers alao very fine. 
Mr. H. B. TouMO, Lincoln, was an excellent Srd. 

With six varietlee, Mr. J. A. Krnrick, Bdghaston <gr., Mr. 
CryerX was 1st, with fine examples of Horsfleldi, Princess, 
Empcess, Henry Irving, Bmperor, and Giaadee. TIm Rev. 
N. G. BvRR, Rock Vicaiage, Bewdley, who had similar 
varieties, was placed equal Ist, the two oollectiona came so 
close to each other in development 

Miss CuRRXY was again 1st with twelve varieties of Medio 
CoronaU varieties, having In fine character conspicuus, 
Oown Prince, Gloria Mundi, Maggie May, flora Wilson, 
Queen Sophia, Lulworth, Firebrand, Mrs. Langtry, and three 
others. Mr. H. B. Touno was a good Snd, his chief varieties 
were PrineeH Mary, Dncheas of Westminster, O. J. Back- 
house, and Mrs. Langtry. 

The only collection of six varietlee came fkom Mr. Lsonaro 
Browm, Brentwood, who had In excellent chaiaetcr Sir 
Watkin, Frank MUea, consplcuos, Owyther, BeatrlMb and 
Mrs. Langtry. 

With six varieties of Parvi O>ronati, Miae Currkt wm 
again 1st out of seven competitors : having daaacer. Lady 
of the Leke. omatos, Poetarum, Beatrice Heeseltine, and 
Cassandra ; out Mr. H. B. YCniia ran her so close that equal 
1st prixes were awarded. He had Baronesa Heath, Poetarum, 
Mary, John Bain, Model, and omatns. 

Then followed two classes, sevenlly for twelve and six 
varietiea. In which there conld only be shown flowers below a ' 
certain value. It was the msMis of permitting those who 
cantti^ afford the more expensive varieUee opportunities for » 
displaying what they can 4o with cheaper aorta. * 

Some special prizes ^x^^Jby Messrs. J. Pope k Soh fora 
collection of ^-arieties in fhc ^hree main sectiona, brongjit • 
several exhibitors, each having to fill a space of 18 fbet 
The Rev. J. Jacob was placed 1st with an interesting collec- 
tion ; and Mr. Isaac Cookk, Shrewsbury, 2nd. , 

Plants in. Pom 

Daffodils grown in pots were a good feature, the pots being 
limited to 6 inches In diameter. Mr. J. R. Kenrick took the 
1st prise with twelve pots, having well developed Emperor, 
Cynosure, Horsfieldl, Golden Spur, Leedsli, amabllls. Sir 
Watkin, 4k:. Mr. Isaac Coors was 2nd. 

There was a claas for six pots also, much the same varieties • 
being staged. 

Mr. Cooke was Ist, with six pots of Polyanthus Narcissus, 
ha^'lng well known varieties in good character ; and Mr. R. 
Stdbnham was 2nd. 

Early single TitLips In pots were an exceptionally fine 
feature. Tht best six varieties— all finely developcd—canie 
from. Mr. R. Sydrkhaii, ttie varieties Proserpine, rectified, 
, rose and buff, Joost Van.Vondel. and its whits variety, 
Keizer's Kroon, Fabiola, and Spaendock, a novel varis^i 
flaked rose and white. Mr. J^ A. Kenrick was ^d, having 
distinct from the foregoing M. Tresor, a fine yellow self, and * 
Admiral Reinler, white, flaked with crimson. 

Some excellent pots of Lily of the Valley were sUged, , 
grand Cyclamens, Lilinm Harristi, and Cinerarias ; these and 
the Cyclamen gave brilliant patches of colour among the 
yeUaw Daflodils. 
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DCCOKATIVr. Cuics. 

There were Mveral illaatntions of the manner in which 
Dallbdilt can be ntiliied for decorative pnrpoief. One elasi 
was for a table 6 feet by 8 feet, Mea»rj. J. Pope ti Bonk 
taking the Ut priie, and Mr. Ikaac CiX>K the 2ad. 

Mr. J. A. Kknrick had the beat group of spring flowerM 
suitable for a hall or drawing-room arranged on a email round 
table. Here Mr. Kcnrk-k was Ist, having Tulips, Anemones, 
&e., in association with Daflodils ; Mr. A. T. Bird, Moseley, 
was 2nd. 

Ohanning shower bominets of Dattbdils were shown by 
Messrs. Pope k Sons and Mr. J. A. Kekrick, and some 
delightfol bowls of Daffodils were also staged. 

Mr. R. Sydenham offered special prises for three bowls of 
Polyanthuses, and in another class for the same number of 
other Daffodils, to illustrate how they can be grown in this 
way in the houie, and the result in both cases was eminently 
satisfkctorj. 

One interesting class was fi>r a box or basket of cnt blooms 
of Daffodils, carefully packed for transmission by rail, and 
which had to be sent in that way and delivered on the 
morning of the Exhibition. The 1st prixe went to Messrs. 
Mauoheb t. Son, Ooemitey, who had bunches of several 
varieties securely fastened to the bottotn of a shallow wooden 
box, which, with its contents, arrived in a thoroughly fresh 
condition. Messrs. J. T. White & Sons, Spalding, with a 
box packed in much the same way, were 2ttd. 

Miscellaneous. 
Messrs. Dicksons Ltd., Ohester, Barr & Son, London* 
T. 8. Ware, Ltd., Feltham, J. R Pearson & Bon, Lowdhsm, 
and J. Pope k Sons all contributed comprehensive tollectionB 
of DafTodils in fine character. Messrs. Hooo h, Robertson, 
of Dublin, had Daffodils and a fine collection of Tulips ; Mr. 
R Sydenham had a repreeentatlTe coUecUon of Narcissi and 
also TuUps ; and Messrs. Hewitt & Co., Solihull, a collection 
of flowers. 

FIRST FLOWSa SHOW AT THE PARIS 

EXHIBITION. 

The flnt of the flower shows held at the Paris BxbiblUon 
on April 18 was a great success. The exhibits were not in a 
teni, but la a building more worthy of them, and that was 
prettfly decorated in white and green. Hanging basketa 
were arranged on the colonnades high up, and were filled 
with flowers and foliage. The Managing Committee must 
hare worked quickly, as on the evening of the 16th no 
beginning had been made, and the grouad was not even 
levelled. 

The exhibits sent were so nnmerons that it ia donbtfol 
whether the hall will be large enoogh for the greater nombem 
expected in July. 

Among the Orchids were a fine set of seedling Oattln^lia 
f^offl M. Mabov, among them LnUo^Cattleya x Imptoitrice 
de Roasie, L. x callistuglossai »nd L. x highburyensis. 

Other fine Orchids were shown by M. Beranek, notably 
Phalus X Cooksoniand P. x Normani ; Odontoglosaum luteo- 
purpureum with a splendid raceme ; Dendrobinm nobile 
Cooksonianum, D. Phalsnopels, D. ' Dry merianum, and others. 
M. R^nier sent Vanda ccrruleftcens, Phalsenopsis and Oypri- 
pedinm ; MM. Oappe et flls, a fine Cattleya Mendeli : and M. 
Dall^ and M. Magna varioua good specimana. 

Besides the Orchids there were flue masses of omamenta 
plants, prominent among them were Palms fhnn MM. Delavier 
et Ohantln, Lilacs from MM. Boucher et Croox, charming 
flowering shmbs from M. Croux ; bulbous plants, alpine plants, 
a collection of Primroses and Cinerarias fh>m MM. VOmorin, 
Andrieux etCle. ; bulbous plants fh>m MM. Thi^baut-Legendre 
and Bmile Thl^bant ; some flne Bougaf nvlllea glabra fh>m M. 
Nonin ; Tariegated plants firom M. Sallier ; Amaryllis fh>m M. 
Firard ; Camatlona firom M. Kacsloa ; Anthurioms, Draciena 
Sanderiana and Bromeliadsfhmi MM. DoTalet flls ; Gkctif^xMn 
M. Simon ; Roses f^om MM. Lev^qne ; Lilacs and Violeta ttom 
M. Millet, and some excellent fruit and vegetables. C. T. (i 



(J. 



MISCELULNEOTTS SOCIETIES. 

Brifltol and DiltriOt aardtnan'.— The second annual 
meeting of the Association was held at St John's Pariah 
Room, Bristol, on Thursday ,«Aprll 26. Mr. G. Broor presiding. 

The report presented showed that the Society is progress- 
ing, the present total membership being 129, with an aveiage 
attendance of about 60. The financial statement was also 
latfsfketory, the balance in hand after all expenses were paid 
being £5 2s. 8d. 

Ule of Wlgtit Horttoaltaral Impromnent— The 

monthly meeting of this Association was held at the Institu- 
tlono n the S8th nit. Dr. J. Groves presided over a moderate 
attendance of members. Mr. J. G. Walker read a paper on the 
"'Vine." 

On the 2bih the Royal Horticultural Society's examination 
was held at Oowes, when several members presented, them- 
aelvea for examination. The candidates have been assisted 
In their studies by Mr. S. Heaton, hortlcultuial instmctor in 
the county. 

tblrley and Dlitrlotfl Oardenen' and Amateurt' 

■vtnal UnprOTSnuntw— The monthly meeting was held 
on Monday, 28rd ult. Mr. B. Ladhams preaidod over a good 
attendance. Mr. Jesse Jones, of the Gardena, l^rrsee House, 
Southampton, gave a lecture on " The Culti\'ation of Vege- 
tAbles," more especially dealing with varieties suitable for 
e rly forcing ; and illustrated hli remarks with some very flne 
samples of Seakalv Rhbbarb,Peas, Beans, Cucumbers, Ac. 



Mr. Jones also exhibited an Onion named Al, sown on 
August 28, 1808, thus showing its good keeping qualities 
Mr. H. Wright, gr. to Mrs. Austen Smith, Crabwood, South- 
ampton, showed excellent specimens of Cineraria stellata. 
Mr. B. Ladhams, of the Shirley Nurseries, had a magnificent 
display of cut blooms of Narcissus and flowering shrubs. 

Backimliani EortlcuituraL— The subject of "Bdibl. 
Stem Plaats," was brought before a meeting of the above 
society on Friday, April 27, by Mr. Dean. Much useftil 
information was given respecting these important winter 
vegetables, especially Asparsgus, Seakale, Rhubarb, Celery, 
Leeks, Cardoons, &c The new variety of Rhubarb, known 
as '* Dawes' Champion," Mr. D*an described ai of great value. 
It was recommended to increase the stock of Asparagus by 
mraising plants annually ftrom selected seed. The various 
methods of forcing vegetables adopted by large growers was 
careftdly described. 

Cheater Paxton.— The members of this Society are to be 
congratulated upon the excellent display of spring flowers, 
whick they made at the Grosvenor Museum on the 26th ult. 
An exhibit which occupied the most prominent position was 
one sent by Dr. Mules, The Old Parsonage, Gresford, who is 
one of the most auccessftil cultivators of hardy spring flowers 
in the Society's district This exhibit consisted of new and 
rare species of hardy Primulas, single and double-flowered 
Primroses, as well as a large collection of choice Daffodils. 
Bxceedingly effiectlve was a vase containiog a doxen blooms 
of Narcissus Madame de Graaf, which attracted much 
attention. Close by, in another vase, was the same number of 
blooms of N. Virgin Mary, a valuable variety, the stock of 
which, we believe, is in the hands of the Doctor. Primula 
viaooaa purpurea, var. coccinea (Baekkouse), and P. viscosa 
muralis, were very flne. An exhibit from the Eaton Gardens, 
the Duke of Westminster's residence, although of a different 
nature, was equally attractive to the public, and reflected 
great credit upon the gardener, Mr. N. F. Barnes. Note- 
worthy were some besutirtil specimens of hybrid Axaleas, In 
various ahadea of colour ; Cineraria stellata. Arums, several 
varieties of Schixanthua, Lilacs, Cheahunt Hybrid and William 
Allen Richardson Rosea, an well as several choice varieties of 
Narcissus, Tulips, Polyuithus, blue Primroses, and other out- 
door spring flowers. Miss Humberston, Newton Hall, per 
Mr. R. Wakefleld, sent sn interesting collection of well grown 
specimens of Daffodils, Hyacinths, Tulips, Primroses, 
Muscaris, Ac Other exhibitors included Mr. John Wynne, 
Wavnrton; Mr. J. Gibson, Glan Aber Park; and Messrs. 
Dicksons, whose collection of NardsatiB blooms was much 
admired. 



Enquiry. 



PftOTICTION OF TrKBS AGAINST HOB8B8. — A 

oorreipondent (Mr. Jae. Oibson) would be glad if 
eome off oar' readers would kiodly ioform him 
through our oolumne iff there are any meant of 
preventing horses nibbling the bark of Elm and 
Lime-trees ? Ho has tree^guards 6 fe^t high, but 
still tiie horses reach' ^e branches. It is an 
avenue-plantation of some hundreds of trees. 
Smeariuff with Stockholm«-iar has failed to prevent 
injury, idthough it lessened it. 



The Weather. 



MBTBOROLOOIOAL OBSIBVATIONB takm in the Royal 
. Horttcmltoial Society's Gardeaia at Ohiswiok, London, for 
tha period April 82 to April 28, 190a Height above sea- 
level 84 fleet. 
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4 4 



TBHrauTumaor 



Ar9AJL 
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TUKB or TBS 

Soil AT 9 a. M. 



t 
1 



I 
I 



t 



Bum, 

Mom. 

Tun. 

Wbo. 

Thu. 

Pel 

Sat. 



22 
23 
84 
25 
80 
27 
28 



S.B.W* 
N.N.B. 
B.S.B. 
B.N.B. 
B.N.B. 
W.N.W, 
B.N.B. 



deg. deg. 
.60-l'52-8 
40 
61-6 
45-1 
42 8 



dag. 

73-4 
02-3 



471 
421 



461 
4fl-8 
44*4 

37 & 

48-4J50-7 

S7-552-6 



deg. 
41 2 
45 3 



81*9 8»-6 



471 



51-9 



48 8 44-1 57-0 



48-8 
29 2 
81-3 
40-2 



88-6 



IBI. 



0-07 



Tot 

0-07 



deg. 

ol-O 
58-2 
62-6 
51-9 
47 6 
46 6 
47-2 481 



deg. deg. 



49*1 

49 8 
50*8 

50 8 
49-7 
48-7 



50 1 



49*4 



deg. 



46 5 82-7 



46-9 
47*1 
47-6 
47 8 
47-8 
47-8 



44-8 
81-0 
84 9 
17-6 
22-1 
84-8 



47-8 81-2 



Markets. 



•» 



CO VENT OARDEN, MAT Z, 

[We cannot accept any responsibility for the subjoined 
reports. They are famished to us regularly every 
Thursday, by the kindness of several of the priacipid 
sslesmen, who revise the list, and who are responsible 
for the quotations. It must be remembered that these 
uuotations do not represent the prices on any particular 
oay, but only the general averages for the week preceding 
the date of our report. Tlie prices depend upon the 

auality of the samples, the supply in the market, and the 
emand, and they may fluctuate, not only from day to 
day, but often several times in one day. Bd.] 

Oct Flowxbs, fta— Awbaob Wholmali 'Paicbs. 

u db i.dL s.dL i.dL 

Narcissus, Phea- 

8 8 6 saut'sEye, doz.ban. 8 0> 3 

Odoiitogloesnms,per 

16-86 dozen 4 8- 9 A 

18 e-15 Boaes,Red,pardoi. 3 0-50 

3 0-50 — Tea, white, dot. 28-40 
18-80 — Yellow, Ferles, 
8 8-60 jper dos. ... 26-16 
60 — ' — oafrano.perdos. 8 0-80 

— Marshal Niel, 

4 0-60 per doz. ... 6 0*10 

— Catherine Mer- 
6 <^ 8 met, per dozen 4 0-60 

I Smllaz, per bonoh 4 0-50 
8 0-12 Taberosea, per dos. 

I blooms 0- 1 n 

8 0-80 Tnlips per bunch 08-16 

Violets, Parma, bun. 8 0-50 

5 C^ — dark (PrenchX 
perdocbohs.... 10-80 

4 0- 6 I — English, 12 bun. 10-80 

Wbolmals Pbiosf. 



Aapanigtii "F«ii 

bxmctt M. ... 
Oamationi, pet doa 

blooma ... 
Oattleyaa, perdoien 
■aeiuris, pordoaea 
Oardeniaa, perdoa 
Lilac, white, bonch 
— mauve, bunch... 
LOinmHarrisU, per 

dosen blooms ... 

LOiiUB longillonun, 

par doaen ... 

Lily of Vallev, per 

dos. buncbea ... 

Maidenhair Pam, 

par doa. bonehes 
Margoerites, p. doi. 

bonohea ... ... 

MlgnonattOiper dos. 
bonehes 



Fbuit.— AvsBAsn 

s.d. i. db 

Apples, Nova Scotia, 

Nonpareil, 

per barrel 
— Tasmanian (va« 

rious sorts) 

case 

Apples, Victorian, 

C AoOS • • • • • • 

Bananas, bunch .. 
Cherries, per box ... 
Figs (New), p. doi. 



16 0-22 



10 0- 14 

12 tf-18 
8 0-18 
1 6 — 
4 0-90 



s. d. s.d. 

4 0-50 
10 — 



Grapes, Hamburgh, 

, new, per lb. ... 

— Muscat^, new, 

per lb 

~ Almeiia, per 

dozen lb. ... 8 0-12 
Melons, each ... 3 0-40 
Peaches, per dozen 86 — 
Strawberries, per lb. 

Class A. ... 4 0.— 
Class a ... 2 — 



YsoBTABUB.— Avnues Wbolsiali Pbioh. 



Arttdiokas, OlobSt 
per dos. M» 

— Jemaalem, pes 
aiera ... ... 

Aaparagns, Bpnie» 
per bundle ... 

— £nglish,natoral 
-~ Oiant, bondle.* 

— Montanbaa ... 
— ^ Perpignon 

— Spanlsn, bndl. 

— Toulonse 
Beans, Channel 

laluds, per lb. 

— Madelxa, basket 

— French, packets 
per lb. .. 

— — Broad, or 
Longpods, in 
flats 

— Bngllsh ' Dwf. 
per lb. ... 

D es tr oota, par dozen 

— per boah. 
Broccoli, Cornish, 

perorate 
Oabbage, tally ... 
^ doaen ... ... 

Oarrota, BngUah. p. 
doaen boncnea 
^ cwt. bags 

— French, small 

flata 

— -~ new, bncha. 
Oanliflowers, per 

dosen 

— Cornish crater.. 
Chicory, per lb. ... 
Oreaa, doa. pmmMlB 
Cjonmben, doa. ..< 
■odive, new Frsnoh, 

pet dozen ... 
Garile, per lb. 
Horaeradlahy Bng. 

liah, buttdlt ... 

— foreign, per 
bundle 

— > loose, per doz. 

LaakSip. dos. bnchs. 

Lettnoe. French, 

flaboage. doaen 

— French Coa 
(good), per dosL 



i. d. i. d. 

80 — 
10 — 



i. d. f.d. 

4 — 
10 - 



06 
5 
4 
2 6 

10 

1 8 
1 6- 

8- 
8 0- 



-50 



1 9 

'.» 
80 

00 



3 0-86 



8-0 9 
— 
— 



8 0-10 

7 0-80 
16 — 

3 0-40 

4 0-50 

5 0-60 
18-19 

10-20 

8 «M1 

8| - 

1 b — 
8 0-40 

18 — 
8 — 

18-80 

10-18 
16 — 
20 — 

13 — 



Mint, new, p. doa. 

bnnohea 
Mushrooms, hooso, 

per lb. .. 
Onions, picklets, 

per sieve ... 4 — 

— Valencia, caaas 10 0-11 

— English, cwt.... 60 — 

— Egyptian, per 

cwt. ... ... 6 6 — 

Fnraley, 18 bnnobea 2 0-30 

— peraleve ... 10-16 
Peas, French, per 

lb. pkt ... 3-04 
Flats ... 4 0-46 

— Jersey, forced 

per lb 4-09 

Potatoa, New 
Channel Is- 
lands, frames, 
per lb 4 J — 

— Teneriffe, in 

boxes, cwt ... 14 0-18 

— French Kids., in 

boxw, per lb. 2J — 

per cwt. ... 18 O-20 

Radishes Long, doa. 
bunches 

— round, doz. ... 
B h o b a r b, home 

grown, naturM* 

?sr dos. bundles 
orks 

*ma4 fwf 11^ ptin* 

nets, per doaen 
Salsafr, bondle ... 
Seakale, natural, 

per dozen ... 
Shallots, pax lb. ... 
Spinach, Winter, 

small leaf, per 

bushel ... , ... 2 6 — 
TomatOa, Csbtfry, 

deepa ... ... 3 0-40 

— English, new, 

per ib 10-13 

Turnips, per dozeh 

bonehes ... 2 0-86 

— cwt. bsgs 8 0-80 

— new French, per 

bunch 7 — 

Watareresi, p. dos. 

bnnidiaa 4* t( 








1 



1 



6 




6-0 9 
3-0 9 



C-2 6 
6-0 9 

3 — 
5 — 



/fesMtrils.- The weather for the psst week hss been flne 
but very dull, with cold wind. 



8 0-40 

Rem ARKS.- Aspa'agos in variety now comirtg in, and prices 
vary according to size of bundle, which varies ia. every district. 
Forced Seakale is past 

' Potato^. 

Main Crop, and Up-to-Date, Ac, 75<. to 100«. ; Dunbara, 
lO^i. to llOi. ; other varieties, lfi». to 95«. ; Seed Potatoa 
from 4s. 6</. to 7a, in great variety, per cWt Belgian and 
German, various, in bsgs, 8«. 9(i. to 4t. Oi. John Both, 32 <f 
34, Wdlington Str^, Covtnt Cartien. 
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FLAvn ni Pon.— AnBAOB Wbolmalb Pbiom. 



•. d. •. tf. 

Acacias, per dosen 12 0-18 
Adtancoma, p. aoa. ft 0- 7 
Arbor-vite,Tmr.,dos. • 0-80 
Atpidistima, p. doi. II 0-80 
.— spBclman. each ft 0-10 8 
Cratons, per aoa. ... 18 0-80 
Oyelamen, per dos. 8 0-10 
DracKnaa, Tar.fdoi. 18 0-80 
— Tirfdiatperdoi. 0-18 
Dutch Hyacinths, 

perdoz. 8 0-15 

Xrlcas,Tar.,pardos. 12 0-80 
BiumymaaiVarlonai 

per dosea ... 8 0-18 



•» 



per dosea 
FMaa,iniaf!,per 100 



0-18 
0-80 



FtanSi in Tailsliyy 
pardoaea ». 
fleas elaatifla, each 
Follan plaats, var. , 
eaoh .«• ... 
Oe&istas. per dos.... 
Lily of Valloj, each 
I^oopodlama, dot. 
Maiigiietlte Daisies, 

per dosea 
Myrtles, per dosea 
Palms, variooa, ea. 
— speefaneas, each 
Pelargoaloma, sear- 
let, per doasa 
Primolaa, per dos. 
Tolips, per dos. ... 



t. ^. i. tf. 

4 0-18 
10-78 

1 0-6 Q 
6 0-90 
10-80 
80-4 

8 0-18 

6 0-0 

1 0-15 

SI 0-88 

8 0-18 

5 0-8 
16-26 



OOBV. 



AvBRAOB Pbicks of BHtish Gorn (per impeiial qr.), for the 
week ending April 88, and for the corresponding period of 
1899, togetlier with the difference in the quotations. These 
figures are based on the Official Weekly Betum :— 



Description. 



18M. i 1900. 



Wheat 
B&rley 
Oats ... 



$. d. 

25 

25 10 

17 5 



$, d 

26 

26 8 

17 11 



Dlfferfnce. 



+ 1 
- 
+ 



cf, 


8 

6 




CoTFtHpOTUk 




« * 



Wt are obliged to omit this week many Utters 
upon the subject of the Royal Horticultitba l 
Society. 

Ants ik Peach-housks : South Coast, The BalUn- 
kiormin Ant Destroyer, made by Meters. Alex- 
ander Croes ft Sons, Ltd., 19, Hope Street, 
Glasgow, is said to be a very effident article. 
May be obtained retail of the horticultnral 
snndriesmen. 

B00K8 : Alpha, Kemp's How tolayouta Garden ; 
published by Messrs. Bradboij. Agnew & Co., 
Ltd., Bonverie Street, Whitefnars, E.C. 

Bowling Greens: James Htcdd, We wonld 
refer you to the full directions for making these, 
given in our issue for September 2, 1899, which 
can be jpu.chaeed of the publisher of the Oar- 
deners* uhfomide, for S^d,, post free. 

Catawba Grape : South Coast, This is a favourite 
American variety ; glutinous, sweet and juicy, 
and a good cropper, with a *'foxy " flavour that 
is not much appreciated here. Vines are in- 
creased by layers, eyes, and cuttings. You may 
be able to obtain it at some of the best nurseries. 
It would scarcely ripen its fruits on a south 
wall in this country excepting in very hot 
summers. 

Correction— Metford*s Lemon (see p. 267, fig. 
86). It should not have been stated that this 
illustration was '* natural sise,*' and the following 
explanations should have been given in the 
legend :->A, fruit, reduced ^ ; b, twiff, showing 
small spines and slightly winged leafstalks, re- 
duced I ; c, reduced sketch, showing pair of 
fruits as {produced at Kew ; d, ordinarr Lemon 
for comparison, reduced 4. Apropos of this illus- 
tration it should be pointed out that what is 
usually termed half natural size in a reduced pic- 
ture is really only a quarter i^atural size, on the 
principle that an area of 4 square feet, if reduced 
to half its length and width, oontains only 1 souare 
foot. A friend, on Moiog the piotare ot the 
Lemon in the Cfardeners* uhronidSf after having 
seen the fruit it represented, ridiculed the state- 
ment that the former was hafftiit size of the 
latter. In these matters half is onlv a quarter, 
and a quarter isonly a sixteenth! The measure- 
ments in the text were correct, and the i in the 
legend showed the real state of the case. 

Double- FLOWERED Azalea i E, A, O. 8, Appa- 
rently it is one of the varieties obtained by Mr. 
Carmichael many years ago by crossing A. 
amit^naandA. obtusa. 

Kmolkr&Prantl: .yieots; i^9iz^/afii»/ten. The 
pnbiisher is Mr. W. Engelmann of Leipiic. The 



recent publication of the Index renders these 
elaborate volumes much more eaqr to consult. 

Eucalyptus Globulus: /. Voss. Your plant Is 
very precocious in flowering in its second year. 
We have often had flowers and seed-vessels sent 
us by correspondents resident in the warmer 
parts of the country. 

Fancy and Show Pelargoniums : J, 0. Of 
course, these plants oan be raised from cuttings 
nine months in the year, but the almost nu^rSl 
shoots, and the lower parts of these, make the 
best cuttings. Strike them sinsly in 60's in 
sandy loam, in a warm part of the greenhouse, 
as for example, a front shelf, not afforaing much 
water till rooted. 

Gardeners in U.S.A. : Dissatisfied. We would 
advise you to make enquiries at the Office for 
Emigration, Broadway, Westminster, the 
officials there having fuller information on all 
such matters than we oan possibly obtain. Money 
Orders payable in the U.S.A. are issued here. 
An American U.S.A. dollar is worth 4s. 2kd,, 
and 100 cents are reckoned to this coin, so tnat 
the value is about that of a half-penny, English. 

Hyacinth : O. S, A Co, A eurious reversion, but 
of no value. 

Large Tropical Seeds in Flat Pods : T. V. 
The seeds of Entada soandens, which are some- 
times washed up on our Western ooasts. In the 
West Indies the pod is used as a door-knocker. 

Names or Plants: Correspondents not answered 
in this issue are requested to be so good as to 
consult the following nrnnber, — Young Gardener , 
1 Bhamnus Alatemns ; 2, ForsjrUiia stispensa. — 
H, J, Rois. Rhodo^ypus Kerrioides. — A Reader, 
Prunus triloba. — Jos, 8, Fortythia suspensa. — 
F, B. Amelanchier vulgaris. — D. M, 1, Saxi- 
f rasa crassifolia ; 2, Doronioom plantagineum ; 
S, Lencojum aestivum ; 4, Anemone fulgens ; 5, 
not found ; 6, Muscari botiyoides ; 7, not found ; 
8, Dielytra formosa. — R. i,, Bristol. Dendro- 
bium Findlayanum, an exceptionally large and 
distinct form. W. H. D. 1, atrus nobuis ; 2, 
Citrus medica ; 3, Citrus deonmana ; 4, Begonia 
argentea ; 5, Eriobotrya japonioa (Loquat) ; 6, 
Metrosideros floribunda (Bottle • bru^). — 
T. F. B. Fritillaria Meleagns, variety.— ^./.i?. 
1, Dendrobium snaviasimum ; 2, Dendrobium 
chrysanthum; 3, D. agm^atiim; ^ BMonia 
subpeltata ni^^ro-mbra. it is impossible for us 
to name hybrids of the B. Bex dsss. The seed- 
ovaries of Dendrobium will take several months 
to ripen. — A. ds A. Probably Lenoothoe axillaris 
var. longifoliaa^ias Andromeda longifolia.— ^. A. 
1, Erythroniumdena-oanis; 2, Pulmooaria offici- 
nalis. — /. J. F. 1, Magnolia Soulangeana, 
propagated by layers ; 2, Enca oamea ; 3, Vine 
leaves ; we find no inaeots or fungi ; send a 

e»rtion of the roots. — M. C, RoUiesay. 
ippeastrum marginatum venustum, more 
often called in tcardens Amaiyllis marginata 
venusta, or the nearest anproaoh to the ^d form 
which garden-raised seeafiags can give. — C. B. 
1, Galium Aparine ; 2, we do not recognise ; 
neither is Tarragon, neither is Forset-me-Kot. 
-Pretoria, The I>endrobium, thelabellum of 
which had withered, is probaUy D. suavissi- 
mum. In sending flowen of these single 
yellow Dendrobiums, some guide would be given 
if it was stated whether the inflorescence bore 
many or few flowers ; 2, Leuoojum sativum ; 3, 
Corydalis lutea ; 4, Forsythia suspensa ; 5, Vine 
leaves show decay, in oonsequence of something 
unsuitable either in the house or the manage- 
ment ; 6, Picea exoelsa, oommon Spruce.—/. C 
Tulipa prsecox. 

PEICH-LBAVBS : M. B. The silver-leaf diiease^ 
for which there is no known cure. Cut out the 
affidoted branohea, and feed the tree with liquid- 
manure occasionally. 

Rhododendron Leaves Injured : Ignoramus. 
There is nothing to show what has caused the 
injury to the leaves sent. We should imagine it 
to be due to froat, especially if certain vmeties 
have suffered mote than others. Is your land of 
a veij light nature, and did the plants have 
sufficient moisture during the severe drought of 
last season? 

Royal Horticultukal Socibtt: A. J, B. The 
advantages are well wortii the amount of the 
annual subscription, a few of which we may 
mention here applicable to Fellows subscribing 



1 guinea, viz , one transferable ticket ; to attend 
and vote at all meetings of the Society; the 
use of the Lindley Library ; to receive a copy of 
the Society's Journal; to purchase at redooed 
rates such fruit aa is not required for experi- 
mental purpoass at Chiswick ; to share in the 
annual [oiitribaUon of planta; to obtain, subject 
to limitations, analyses of soils, manures, &o. ; 
and aeveral more nunor privileges. 

Royal Sovereign Strawberry-Plants Dying- 
OFF IN Pots : T. W, O, There is nothing in ths 
appearance of the planta sent to account for their 
death, and we ahould attribute it to the application 
of some deleterious substance, inadvertently uied 
or ttherwiae. The injury shows itself just above 
and below the ground une, the root-stock bsing 
quite dead. 

Sand : H. B. Tiie sample sent is good enough for 
nearly every gardening purpose, exciting 
perhaps the propagation of hurd-wood plants, 
for which it should he washed in running water, 
in order to deprive it of the loam with which it 
is slightly mixed. 

Seaeale: A. E, M. A very superior sample, 
which shows thai the cultivation of the plant is 
well understood at the Hadleigh Colony of the 
Salvation Army, and the suitanUity of the Mil 
of .the farm for Seakale-oulture. 

Tulip : W. H., and E. St. J. Tucker. Faadation 
and the production of three flowers is not veiy 
nnoommon. 

Vinery Facing Wr^t : Alpha. All varieties not 
requiring a very long teaaon to ripen their fruit 
would suooeed in such a vinoy, if atarted a 
month or aix weeks before their natural lesson 
lor starting into growth, including Muscat of 
Alexandria, Muscat of Hungary, TrebhiaDO, 
West'a St. Peter's, White Fronticnan, White 
Tokay, Blaok Hamburgh, Madresfield Coori, and 
Lady Downea' Seedling. Mrs. Pinoe, Gros Col- 
mar, Groa Maroc, or other varieties requirii^ a 
long season of growth and a very warm borosr, 
should not be planted. 

ViNB-sHOOTS Injured i A. L. We are unaUe to 
decide. Please aend better specimens. 

Vines Diseased : W. OressweU. See reply in our 
issue for April 21, 1900. 

Vines Unhealthy : Gardener, Famham. Nothing 
the matter, beyond improper conditions in the 
vinery or vine-border. Only a person on the spot 
and one acquainted with the methods of culti- 
vation pursued, can tell you in what particuJar 
point your practice is wrong. 

Zonal Pelargoniums to Bloom in the Winter : 
J. G. In order to have ^ants of servioeaUs 
size for flowerinj^ in the winter, the outtiD^ 
should be tsken in July and August, and oonsist 
of nearly-matured shoots. They may be atruok 
singly in pots filled with sandy loam, or several 
may be placed in a 48, dividing them when 
rooted, and potting them oS. Such plants, if 
kept gently moving durinc the winter in a li^t 
house having an intermemale temperature, will 
be in fit ooiraition in the early spring to be re- 
potted, and grown on rather more rapidly. The 
p^ts should not be allowed to flower till sudi 
time as they axe actually required to do so in the 
winter. The young plaats should be kept in 
cold frames or pits fully exposed to the sun 
during the months of June, July, August, and 
September, not coddling them in any way. The 

Somts of the shoots may be stopped twice 
urivg early summer. Keep them dose to the 
glass, do not afford shade, nor afford large shifts, 
but keep them in health and vigour by maoure- 
water. 

GoatMumcATioxa Bboktsd.^J. O.— H. T.—B. 0., Bonlay' 
W. W. P.— O. a— A. O. T.—H. K.— A. R. P.. Ntoe- J. a— 
apenoer Moort<-D. D.- J. R. 8.— J. B.— A. IL— W. T.— 
ITQilnau-W. R— T. ▼.— O. de A.-O0L T.— Masua 
Blsdde k Co.— W. &~MiJor a-R H^ Oork-C. W. D.- 
L a— A. Bstt-H. a-B. O. F.— Dr. W. 8elilich-W.H.A. 
— H. P. D.— A. D.— D. T. F.-B. 0.— K. J— D. VeD.— 
O. B. M.— B. M.— B. B.— J. O. W.~J. C, Oxoo,— A. O. W, 
— D. B. W.-J, C— A. ON.— A. B. M. 

Spscucxir Pbotoqeapiu, ftc. Rsostvisd with Thames.— 
Jnatiis Oord«roy— J. B. J.— Sir 0. 8. 

A d mr U s s r t on ww l w rf i d tkeS At " Oroaich** t tn u l s tm amon^ 
Oounmv Ownuoam, avd all Olaibm or QAaDanas* 
AMD GABSBi-LovaBs slJboMC, Oof 41 Aot • t|^toi^f^f leryt 
WomMtam avp Oolovial Oiboitlabos, ond thai it it 
M f^/^nst imstttkt jprtstijial Wraritt. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

^imlS annual ezHibiiion of piotores and gonlptnTe 
<L waa opened to tbe pablic on Monday laat ; it 
displaye the naual number of hiftorioal pictniee and 
portraits, mythological and allegorical rabjeoti, 
landacapee and garden yiewe, and gronpe of flowera 
•nd fruit. The figure lubjeots and sculpture are 
lieyond the provinoe of the Oardenem* OhramcU^ 
full descriptions of these will take a leading place 
in the daily newspapers and weekly reviews. The 
better landscapes are usually in good positions for 
obserration, but the reverse must be said to be of 
the flower subjects. Some of these'are close to the 
6oor, and can only be seen after painful stooping ; 
others are as high up as the limita of the room will 
admit, so that it is at times almost impossible to 
know what blooms are painted. As for the manner 
of painting, an expression of opinion is impossible. 
It is by no means easy to see the numbers of some 
of the more elevated examples, in certain cases we 
oould not see the numbers or find thepioturss in the 
catalogue. We do not complain of the elevation* 
perhaps some of the subjects are better removed 
from a too dose scrutiny ; we should perhaps feel 
•odebted to the hanging committee for possibly 
aaving us from painful sensations. Certain pic- 
tures of flowers obviously have a far better chMce 
of acceptance than others, ordinary oUong pictures 
probably suffer in the severe struggle for existence, 
or rather exhibition. The man who paints a life- 
siae vertical Bulrush has a good chance for accept- 
ance, as his picture will nicely fill a vertical 
vacant space by the side of some huge 
oanvas near a door; failing a vertical eSbrt, he 



should try a horizontal, and paint a Bul- 
rush, or something of the kind, lying sideways ; 
this, naturally enough, finds a place on the top of 
or between two large canvases, and conveniently 
hides some diaooloored patch of wall space. Flower- 
painters are an inoffensive race; they should not 
be laughed at too much, although it is sometimes 
difficult to keep one's temper unruffled before the 
little conventional attempts at Primrosea and Ivy- 
leaves, with a red-cheeked Apple and snail (Helix 
hortensis) thrown in. 

Of the landscapes, the three pictures by Alfred 
Parsons, A. R. A., are superb ; to see them is worth 
a visit to Burlington House. The first is 43, " The 
Oreen Punt,** named after a green boat in deep- 
rippled water, bounded in the middle distance by 
Willows, and in the for^^und by Epilobiums, 
and other water-loving plants ; all painted with the 
greatest possible skill. If possible, a still more 
admirable production is tbe same artist's 86, 
"Bain in Spring," a second landscape with water, 
a showery sky, rainbow, and an approaching, distant, 
threatening storm, reflected in the water. In 4, 
"Getting up Sheaves" (Oeorge Clausen, A.R.A.), 
we have a small but admirably painted picture of 
a harvest- field with sunburnt labourers toiling at 
sheaves. In the picture 26, named "A Morning 
Drink," we get leopards lapping at a pool where 
blue Nymphaeas are growing in profusion in tbe 
for^^round. Returning to landscapes, a master- 
piece is seen: 49, "To Valley Pastures" (Peter 
Graham, R.A.)i a mountainous landscape, with a 
valley pasture in the foreground, and mountains 
half hidden in sun-illuminated mist in the middle 
distance. A landscape with a brook, well illus- 
trating early summer, is seen in 97, "Summer in 
the ^lish West" (John W. North, A.). Mr. 
J. E. Christie's "Pixies Ring" is too high 
to be clearly visible; it portrays children in a 
woody place where certain fungi are growing, 
apparently Agaricus procerus and Rnssula rubra, 
the latter fungus gives a good opportunity for the 
introductioo of patches of scarlet, but we do not 
remember ever seeing it in "Pixies Ring," in the 
somewhat strange company of procerus. Of fruit, 
a well executed picture of Michaelmas Damsons, 
Apples, and Barberries, is seen in 108, " Fresh 
GaUiered," by William Hughes. A famous flower 
painter, H. Fantin-Latour, sends a picture d 
double Larkspurs, low in colour and ill-defined, in 
135, "Pieds d*Alouette.'' In 242, "Chinese 
Lanterns," Catherine M. Wood, we hsve a good 
illustration of Francheti "Physalis"; advantage 
being taken of the inflated calyx in its green, orange, 
and scarlet stages, so giving a pretty diversity of 
bright colour. Mr. W. Dendy Sadler exhibits 
under the name of " The Awakening " (a not very 
obvious explanation of his picture), two lovers 
and a gardener in a greenhouse with Petunias and 
an abundance of Canterbury Bells ; we do not 
remember having seen Canterbury Bells extensively 
grown in greenhouses, but even " eminent horti- 
culturists" don't know everything. A well and 
powerfully painted picture of fruit is seen in 321, 
" A Study of Fruit," by Amy C. Wame, a brilliant 
picture of Pomegranates, Oranges, and Bananas. 
Mr. Joseph Farquharson sends a carefully studied 
picture of a wintry landscape in 339—" And all the 
air a solemn silence hdds." A group of "Wild 
Roses" by A. Miles Albert, is given in 417 : we 
confess to not appreciating it at all, and to having 
strong objections to the uniform black background. 
Fields of Wallflowers are skilfully painted in 438, 
«* A Garden of Lyonesse " (GUbert Foster) ; and 
doee by, in 439, "Spring's Delights," by R. Vicat 
Cole, we have one of this admirable artist's best 
works, with Bluebells, Hyacinths, and Violets in 
the foreground. "The Flower Markets in Paris : 
Sunlight and Shadow " (477), by Stuart Hobkirk, 
is a curious study of bright patches of sunlight and 
deep shade in a flower-market. 523, "White 
PcBoniee" (Janetta R. A. Pitman), and 529 
"Pieonies" (Emily Duncan), are both near the 
ceiling. We unfortunately left our opera-glasses 
in the country, so can say very litUe of these 



works ; they do not impress us as representations 
of the productions of the Messrs. Kelway. In 661, 
"Poppies" (E. Mai^aret Woolhouse), we have a 
group of Shirley Poppies in a vase. In the cata- 
logue we noted 566 " Iris " (Adeline Trier), but we 
had a difficulty in finding it, owing to its possible 
height, or to a defect either in the tickets or in 
our indifferent eyes. We took some dark purple 
Larkspurs to represent "Iris," but we were oo 
doubt wrong, and our confusion was emphasised by 
some ladies close by talking in a loud voice about 
'^engaging a cook with great experience." In this room 
(at 610) we are treated at the very top of the room 
to a subject strangely called " Cape Gooiebellies ! " 
We failed to make out any definite representation 
of abdominal goose-life. 640 repreeenU "Sweet 
Peas (Lydia B. Mathews) ; these would certainly 
not receive a First-class Certificate from the Royal 
Horticultural Society. In Galleries No. viii., ix., 
X., and xL are many studies of flowers of different 
degrees of merit and demerit ; some are carefully 
painted, others are rough suggestions or impressions, 
quickly and sometimes skilfully knocked off; but old 
stagers, like the writer, shudder at "sugges- 
tions," and prefer to see a little evidence of draw- 
ing as well as painting. In 728, "Voices of the 
Spring (Emma Shepherd), the Violets are undeni- 
ably well done, brilliant and lifeUke, but what we 
call impressions or suggestions. There are far too 
many small pictures of flowers in the four latter 
galleries for individual mention or criticism in this 
paper. Such of our readers as are interested must 
go and see them for themselves. In 651, Emily 
Stanton, we have " Mushrooms," a pretty group of 
Mushrooms on grass, some growing, others upside 
down dose by. We have seen inverted and unin- 
verted Mushrooms on the Academy walls for half 
a centtuy ; the apparition of the last group, well 
painted we admit, was too painful, and made us 
run, especially as we were further irritated by the 
representotivesof "dress at the Academy" Ulk- 
ing about how long they were going to remain 
in town ; and then how other drestes were going 
to meet still other dresses at "Venice in the 
autumn." W. O, S, 



New or Noteworthy Plants. 

CYPRIPEDIUM X SIR GEORGE WHITE 

(BoxaUi X Stonei), 
A suppiciBNTLY pretty and distinct hybrid has 
been raised by DreweU 0. Drewett, Esq., Riding 
Millon-Tyne (gr. , Mr. Ktty), between C. Boxalli 
and C. Stonei, and it was shown at the last meeting 
of the Manchester and North of England Orchid 
Society under the above name. Both the parents 
are to be seen in the hybrid in a more than usually 
marked degree, both the foliage and the fiower in 
all its parts being a combination of the parents. 
The leaves are bright green, larger and harder than 
those of C. Boxalli. The infloresoenoe bears two 
flowers borne on purple hairy stalks, the base of 
each being furnished with a pale green bract spotted 
with purple; the ovaries are yellowish with 
purple ridges. The upper sepal of the flower, 
which reflexes oo each side, is about 2i inches 
high, pale green, with a white margb, the surface 
being heavily marked with irregular, bbtched, 
purple lines of unequal length. The lower sepals 
are large, and of a greemsh-white colour, witii a 
few indistinct pur^ lines. Petals exten^ng, 
each about 4 inches in length, and nearly 1 inch 
across at the widest, yellowidb, with shining purple 
lilies and veining. Sepals and petals having Uie 
purple colour diq^ayed on tbe outside. Lip con- 
spicuous, showing the fold on the under side 
peculiar to C. Stonei^ whitish, with rose-coloured 
markings on the face. Staminode fomsed somewhat 
like that of C. Boxalli, but with a change towards 
the hairy, cushion-like form of staminode seen in 
C. Stonei. It is a striking flower, comparable 
with, but distinct from the C. x Boxallo-Roths- 
chil^Uanum of Norman C. Cookson, Esq. Jatne$ 
O'Brien. 
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A GOOBEBEERY AND CURRANT 

DISEASE. 

(Plowbiohtia ribesia, SaiK.) 

Tan fDngm,Miiietiinei called Scleroderrii ribeii* 
(Pets.), is not by «ny meaag rare on the brancttei 
of Goooeberfy, Red aud B]«ck Cniraot, where it 
(onna ntber large, wart-like, black bodiei bnraliiig 
tranavenely through the bark, m showo in the 
UlustratioD (fig. 02). It baa for a long time been 
DOtioed in icientiGa works, under one name or 
another, and mutt be quite welt known to gar- 
denera. Quite recently it ha« alto been mentioned 
in book! treating on pUnt-diteaMa np to the pre- 
■ent, accompanied by the remark that ita parasitic 
nature baa not been demonetrated, wbiob only 
meana that, for aome reason or other, oo one had 
attempted the experiment. 

I^Mt year I received a large amount ot diaeated 
Gooiebeny branchea, and took the opportnoity of 
infecting two healthy yonng plants, one Goo«e- 
berry, And one Red Cnrraut, by introducing spores 
into minute inciaions made in tbe bark. After an 
interral of seren weeks the infected parti laaked 
dry and shrivelled, and within three montht tbe 
black spore-bearing warta o( the fungua buret 
through the bark, extending for about an inch 
above and below the point of inoonlation. Several 
attempt4 to inoculate by placing germinatingspores 
on the uninjured yonng bark produced no result, 
showing that the paj«aite beloaga to tbe category 
known as wonud-fuogi—tbat is, the aporea con 
only gain a foot-hold on an injured surface. But 
when it is remembered that a minute wound made 
by the point of a lancet Is snffidently large to 
enable tbe aporea to germinate and enter the tiaanee 
of the plant, it can be readily understood that 
opportunities will not be wanting under natural 
conditions for enabling inoculation to be cffested ; 
and the tact that, when tbe diseaae once appears, 
its spread is rapid, proves this to be the caae. 

If a very thin aljce or section is cut from a black 
pustule or atroma, as it ia technically called, of the 
fnngna, numerous minute flaak-shaped cavities are 
seen to occupy ita upper tree surface. Eaob cavity 
contain* a large number of cylindrical spore sacs, 
or asoi, each cant«ining eight colonrlets aporea, 
arranged in a single row. When mature, the 
aporea eecape from tbe open mouth of the flaak- 
shaped oavitiea or perithecia, when they are 
probably disperaed by rain and wind. 

PrtvtTilive Mtamret. — As infected branchea are 
invariably killed, it ia important to remove and 
bum all anoh oo the firat appearance of the diieaae. 
Oeo. MoMct. 



Orchid Notes and Gleanings. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM x WENDLANDIANDM. 

In deaoribing this pretty hybrid, a form of which 
waa iUnatrated in the Gardentrt' Chronicle on 
May 5, p. 276, Ur. K. A. RoKe, doing the beat he 
could with the information at his disposal, writes : 
— " This beautiful but pnizliag plant, introdnced 
by Means. F. Sander k Co., of St. Albans, from 
the Popayan ranges, New Granada, appeared with 
O- criapnm Lehmanni, aud is believed to be a 
natural hybrid derived from it, with some other 
apeoiea which growa there — possibly O. ciiroanm, 
tbough the oolnmn-wingt and creat show little 
affinity with our present plant." 

Since that time it has been anggested that 0. 
orinitam, ai one of tbe other parents, would be 
more likely to be correct, sllhongh ita knownbabitat 
is wy wide of its reoorded loeality. 

There teems to be little donbt that 0. erispnm 
Lebmanni ia ime of the parents, and on pemaio); a 
letter received from Consul F. 0- Lehmann, in 
which he briefly desoribea a new Odontogloaaum 
hybrid which he bad found, which talliea closely 
with the characters of the plant illustrated in a 
recent iasne of tbe OardeTier^ 0\ronidt, I think 
it most probable that the 0. x Wendlandiannm 



would be derived from 0. criapnm Lehmanni and 
the O. aapidorhinnm, Lehm., which was aent to 
tbis country by ita diacovsrer, together with 
varioua other Odontogtoaanms, about tbs time be 
wrote. 0. aapidorhinnm hoa the apiny crest which 
formed tbe pozzUng featnn in 0. Wend land ianum, 
and is otherwise when creased with 0. c. Lehmanni, 
a more likely combination than any other suggealed. 
A atrengtbening circumstance in the argument is 
that Mr. MoBean, ot Cookibridga, who dowered the 
variety illustrated, acquired many of the O. cria- 
pnm Lehmanni and other Odontoglostuma sent over 
by Consul F. C. Lehmann, Ihougb, as ia too often 
tbe caae, be failed to label the plaota, or keep tbem 
separate from others. O. oritpnm Lebnianai it 
itaelf a pretty and singnlar plant, bearing profuaely 
well-rounded flowera, apparently JnteraMdiate 
between 0. Pesoatorei and O. criepum, wilb, as 



A.— Fnngiu OS ■ portion of R«d Cnmnt lUna ; nttnnl bIm. 

B.— PnuBai on OooHberrT bnach ; utnr«l ilje. 

L-.— S«ctlDn tbroUHb ■ fUDgna nhowlnK the Qaok-tluped pari- 

Ihecl* on the upper nirfM* of the sttomi i X 15. 
D.— AilnfiUucui conUiningelghl iponi; x 100. 



Reichtnbach stated in tbe original record, " nenally 
purple and brown tint in tbe flowers." 

Odontogloasam x Wendlandiannm, Rolfe, was 
described in tbe Oardtneri^ Chronkk, July 6, 16S9 ; 
and O- laptdorhinam, Lehm., ap. nov., Sept. 28, 
1895, p. 356. Jama O'Britn. 



FLOWERS IK THB SOUTH-WESTERN 
COUNTIES. 
WfliLE the budding woods have been starred 
with silvety breadths ot wild Anemones, tbe pale 
bine form, known as A. Robinaoniana, perhaps the 
moat charming of all the WindQowsrs, bsa diapUyed 
ita ralined beauty in the garden ; and nnder no 
conditions does thit Anemone reveal its attractions 
aonnatiutioglyaswbBn growing in a grassy dell or on 
a sloping bank near some rugged tree- bole, aatociated 
with a anattering of Lent Liliea, or other pale 
yellow Narcissi. Anemone fnlgens has here and 
there retained ita vivid colouring throughout the 
greater part of the month, tbe Aldborough variety 
being exceptionally brilliant during it* oonclnding 
fortnight. A. apennina haa been a sheet of soft 



blue, and is most valuable for naturalisation in 
open woodland glades, where it increases rapidly, 
proving, in many instances, far more easy tO' 
establUh than tbe common Wood Anemone. Th» 
brigbt yellow A. ranunculoides, with its Buttet- 
cup-like flowera, has alio bloaaomed well. Th» 
Cape Pond-weed (Aponogeton distachyon) ha» 
covered the surface of ornamental water and rock- 
basins with its white, Hawthorn-scented flowen. 
This plant is an almost continuous bloomer, and 
there is not a single montb in the year during 
whicb I have not teen it in flower in some district 
ot tbe south- weat. 

The Dodecatbeoos have commenced t« perfect, 
their bloom-spikes, and the Dog's-tootb Violeta- 
bave produced tbeii gnoefnlly-tasbioned flowen. 
Grj^bronium grandiflorum and E. Hendereoni, the 
latter of a soft rose colour, with a yellow-margined 
eye of deepest maroon, twing especially notable. 
In southern Cornwall, Persian Cyclamens [so called] 
aro freely naturalised in the open and in tbe siia of 
their Sowers, which are thrown well up on com- 
paratively tall stems, far ontvie the less assertivn 
charms of the hardy CycUmena. Some of th& 
individual blooms are of dimensions that would do. 
credit to pot-cutture, and I pioked a single flower 
from a weU-bloasomed corm, whose extended 
petals measured just over 4} inches in diameter. 
In tbe district referred to, Freesia* also snooeed 
well in the open ground ; and in the third week 
of April I met with batches of these plant* in 
profuse bloom and vigorous beallh that had 
reosived no other protection than being planted at 
the foot of a sontb wall. 

Of the Fritillaria*, the Crown Imptnal (F. im- 
parialia) has created a haodsome effect in th» 
border ; and the well-nigh black- flowered F. per- 
sica bas expanded the pendent cups ol its many, 
blossomed spikes. WbUe in tbe grata the delicate, 
draopbg bella ot tbe white variety ot F. Meleagri* 
have formed a charming picture. One ot tfaft 
most select flower* of the montb ia tbe early- 
blooming Gladiolus tristis ; spreadbg ra^dly in 
Dongenial soil, it throws up abeavcs of flower^ 
spikes, pale tulpbnr in colour, to a height of about 
2) feet, which at uigbt-time emit a delicious 
fragrance. Tt it comparatively rare e 
sonth-weat, but on account of its e 
decorative raluo, and it* perfume, thould be nare 
widely cultivated. 

Iris florentina, and varietie* ot I. olbienti* and 
L pnmila, have oommenced to flower ; and Mer- 
tentia virginioa to diaclose ita arching scape ot tb» 
balls ; while in tbe rock-garden, tbe bright yellow 
of Morisia bypog«a shines, Mnscaris and Putob- 
kinias have been in flower, and at Snys, near 
Falmouth, I saw a number ot plants of Ike New 
Zealand Forget-me-not (My oaotidium nobile) in An» 
bloom. Enya waa the firat Cornish garden int» 
which this striking plant waa introduced, seed 
having been sent home by Mr. Enys, who is one of 
tbe few that have had the opportnoity of teeing 
this subject in bloom in ita native btbitat on tb« 
saa-beacb td Chatham Island. Planted inporoua 
oompoat in a slightly- raised bed, and liberally 
anrfaoed with aea-saud, tbe wide, gloasy leaves and 
nnmeroni flower-heads, proved tbe colony to b* 
thoronghly at borne, while numerous self-sowa 
seedlings springing up around the parent plantt, 
indicated an easy method of extending their 
onltnre it desired. 

In Ibe same garden, along the margin of » 
lakelet, tbe roae-oolonred form ot Primula japoDio* 
WM naturalised ; the brightly-tinted flower-heada - 
reflected on tho still water, creating a soft colour 
harmMiy. Many of tho plants were growing ia 
the water, which rate level with their orowna, 
and self-aown seedlings bordered tbe adjacent 
path. Tho Blood-root (Simgninaria oanadeotia), 
with its snowy, yellow- stamened blooms, makes » 
pretty picturo in a grassy nook, but this yaar 
baa barely earned its right to bo considered an 
April flower in oonaequence of the backward 

Bannnonlns amplexioaulis bas enclosed its whit* 
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bloMoma, uid thB Satin Flowar {SiByrinchiain 
grandiflonim) knd itt vhite variety Lbtb borne 
their drooping, fragile bcUt RmidBt their grMB- 
like foliige. Stylophoniin dipliylimn i% diiplajing 
it« yellow flowere ; and Triteleia nniflot* hu pro- 
Tided abeeU of white bloMomB, being espeoimlly 
orn»nient«l when grown in mutes on rongh bftoks. 
The chMte Tritliumi are now in tbe zenith of their 
beauty, T. seRgile oalifornioum being generally more 
vigorous than T. grand idoruoi, and often attaining a, 
height of 13 incbei, or more ; in the majority of 
•peoiment, howerer, the flower doM not compare 
favourably with that of the laat-named ipeciei, 
owing to tbe oarrowness of ita petoli. 



height, are abeeta of yellow, Cytiini 
, in the aouth-weat, often aMnmea almoat 
trae-Iiha proportiona, ipeoimena 10 feet high, being 
aometimea met with growing in tbe open garden. 
Thia aubject Ib now golden with bloom, and iade«d 
in thia favoured cooatal diatriot, niay be found 
flowering more or Iei« tbrongbont tbe entire year. 
Cytiaua pneooi ia daily becoming more amameDtol, 
and on a aouth wall Edwardaia microphylU boa 
produced ite clnatera of golden bloaaoma. The 
ForaythLu bare created brilliant effecta, F. lai- 
penaa aa a wall-plant, and F. viridiaaima aa a 
■hrub, while tpecimena of GrevJIlea roamarini folia 
S feet in haigbt, the narrow leafage atudded with 



Fig. 93. — iobiculi " 



Shbubs and TKRE.'i IN Blook. 
Aoaeia longitolia, A. melaaozyloB, and A. varti- 
«illata, are now in flower in the open ; tho AmeUn- 
chier or Snowy Heapilua, boa been covered with ita 
white bloom-racemee throughout tba greater part of 
the month ; and of tbe Barberriea, Berberii Dar- 
wini, and B, atsnopbyllo, have been bright with 
blotaom. Camelliaa, thoagh paat their beat, are 
fltill decorative objecta. In aontham Comwall, 
bnabea growing in the open ore m> profnaely 
flowered that the very weight ol thMr flowen 
imparta a pendnlona character to the a|tnfa, 
Ceanotbua Veitohi ia bearing ita blue blootn- 
^natera, and great ihrabi of CoronilU |^no^ 



crinuon flowert, have a diitinot and attractive 
appearanoe. Laptoapermnm bacoatnm ia bearing 
iti tiny white flowera ; and of the Magnoliaa, 
M. oonapicna, M. Lennej, and H. itellato, or 
Uallaana, ore amoaigat thooe in bloom it tbe 
preaent time. Olearia Qnnniana ia nommencing to 
expand ita Daiay-Iika flowera, Pninoa triloba'* 
branchea ara aet with bloaaomt of aoft Roaa, and 
both Pyrua Ualna floribnnda and P. japonioa are 
blooming proftuely. Of the flowering Currantt, 
Sibea ipecioanm baara the palm tor effeatiTeneaa, 
the drooping, Fuchaia>IilLa bloaaoma of vermilion, 
hanging from the arching aboota, imparting a 
atriking ohoraoter to the ihrub. The majority 



the Rhododeodrona were at their beat from the 
middle to the end of the month. Mr. D. H, 
Shilaon'a garden at Tremough, near Folmooth, 
containa a apleodid collection of these bandaome 
ahrnba, tome of which are nearly 30 feet ia height. 
Many of tbe aeedling varietiea of R. arboreum and 
K. barbatum are of great beauty, while tbe 
immenie buahea of R. arboreum album, R. a. 
rounm, and R. a. ciunabarinum, hage mounds of 
flower, are well worth ajourney to. tee. Vibumnm 
rugoaum, when growing aa a ahrub aome 8 feet 
high, and freely aet with ita large white flower 
panicle*, aa it baa been during the pott month, ia a 
atriking object, bnt appeara rather a 
in the aouth-weat. S. W. F. 



HYBRID CINERAEIA8. 

I HAVE to thank Mr. Bolfe for hi* letter to tha 
Oardenert" Chrimiele, nnder the above heading, on 
p. 270, in which he take* exception to my remarka 
on the diatinotneaa of tbe Kew Seneoio oraeDtDi, 
from the Seneoio cruentna of Do Candolle. Two 
minntaa' oonveraation between oaraelvea would no 
donbt make it quite unneceaaaiy for either of n* to 
write two linea; bat "All the world'* a atage," 
and he and 1 are playera upon it in thia Cineraria 
qneation. Preaamably we have oa intereated 
andfenoe, and I may perhap* be allowed, therefore, 
to explain tbe matter of difference between na. 
He takes the apeciea, I think it mnat be aaid, in 
tbe aggregate, while I particularly wiahed to point 
ont a aegregate — to nae a botanical eipreaaion. In 
my article in tha Jovntid ol the Royal Hortionl- 
tDTol Society, to which Mr. Rolfe refers, I fixed 
the plant, with wbiob we had been working, as a 
plant of tbe Kew Garden. It might be anything 
botanically, bnt there oould b* nothing to qneation 
in that identiflcatjon, Tben I indicated that it 
waa not tbe 8. crnentna of De Candolle. Now, 
with regard to thi* point, I thiak it cannot ba 
wrong to take De CandoUa'a original daaoription in 
the PTodromaM, and to exclude whatever doea not 

I cannot refer to oU the flgurea, bnt Mr. Rolfe 
quote* the BotaKieal Magatine, t. 406 ; and 
Andrew*' Botanicai Htpontory, vol. L, t. 24, asd 1 
freely aooept thoae plate* aa rapreeenting Seneoio 
cruenttu, D.C. ; but whan Mr. Rolle aay* that tha 
Kew plant agree* with thoae flgorea, I con only 
expreaa my diaaent. I mean, of oour**^ from 
tha point of view I wa* oompaUed to adopt. I 
mnat beg to qnote De Candolle aa tollowa : " FoUia 
petioli* alatia et pagina inlera. aanKninaa diatinot- 
i*aima." I do not know that the patiolea are never 
winged, bat no leave* proper <rf my plant* have ai^ 
trace of a wing worth ratarring to. Thia I may 
poaa over aa not meaning mnoh here, bnt the red 
under-aurfooa of the leaf ia decidedly important, 
and no Kew plant that I have aean — certainly none 
of the Cambridge plant*, which I have taken point 
to keep true from year to year— ahow any ooloration 
to anawer the deaoription. Doaa Mr. Rolfe take no 
aooonnt of thia, beeanae^ if not, I have to repeat my 
" triendly protaat againat tbe diaregard lA tha 
botaniat tor difference* which are great to the 
hertionltnriet." Thia power of colour, or it* 
ahaenea, might have a eonaiderable inflnanoa npon 
fntore derivativea ; and let me hare point out that 
a red nnder-aurtaoe of the leaf ia a twtoe atated 
oboraoter of De CandoUa'a Seoedo cruentna. Tha 
Kew plant hat not got thia chorooter. It doea oome 
nnder oruentua, undoubtedly, but only by an axt«n< 
don of the limit* of De CandoUa'a apeciea, by whioh 
it would oeoae to be hia, though including both. 
Mr, BoUe aaya of the Kew omentiu; "It ia 
obvioualy either troe cruentna, or one of the few 
other known Canary laland apaaiea, or an na- 
deacribed one. That much ia certain," Hare, 
again, I am bound to differ in a very deflnite 
nuumar, if by true oroeDto* Mr. Bolfe maana 
typioal cruentna. Probably he mean* by "true 
omantua " any plant which muat coma under an 
aggregate S. oruaato*. II he doaa not meaa thia ho 
it oertainly wrong, beoaoae I have three vety dia- 
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tinct plantt which do oot in the least vary, one in 
the direction of another, and which come perfectly 
true from aeed, if not orosaed. All these could only 
be called oruentus by Mr. Rolfe, bat in the garden 
they differ almost as light from darkness, and one 
only conld be rightly designated S. oraentus, D.C. 
Let it not be supposed that the difference is merely 
one of colour. Colour is often of little importance, 
but frequently differences of colour are accompanied 
— one might say correlated— by differences of more 
serious consequence. It is so, I believe, in this 
case. The plant which I believe comes nearest to 
8. oruentus of D.C. remains from year to year 
perfectly distinct, constant in leaf coloration, and 
obviously different from the Kew oruentus ; yet I 
suppose that if a small plate, like those quoted, 
were made of the one plant, without knowledge of 
the other, it would not be easy to find any tangible 
difference, but that of colour, between the plate 
and the plant not drawn. Yet that colour would 
be a visible sign of more important differences that 
could not be seen, and so it would really be 
important. "The original oruentus worth the 
first notice of cultivators " need not, I think, as 
Mr. Kolfe supposes, be of an already improved 
race. The kinds of oruentus vary so much that 
we do not require any greater difference than we 
already know of. It is indeed the differences we 
know of that suggest other and even more impor- 
tant differences in a wild state. 1 entirely agree 
with Mr. Rolfe when he says that I need not 
expect to reproduce the garden Cineraria simply by 
intercrossing the wild species. This, indeed, I had 
not regarded as anything more than an initial step. 
/?. Irwin Lyrwh, Botanic Gardens, Cambridge. 



FLORISTS' Flowers. 

CULTURE OF CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Tas plants are now making rapid progress owing 
to the increased amount of bright Eucshine. Shift 
the plants into larger pots as soon as they require 
them. Do not wait for certain dates before doing 
this, but examine the state of the roots and be 
guided solely by them. A Chrysanthemum plant 
should never be permitted to ezperienoe a check to 
growth, and want of rooting space during spring 
and early summer, would cause a very serious 
check. Plants to be grown for the production of 
large blooms should be shifted into pots 5} inches 
in diameter, and next month they may be removed 
into those in which they will flower. It is 
not wise to give too large a shift, because extra 
care is then necessary to prevent the soil becoming 
soured through watering. Neither is a very rich com- 
post desirable. Use a compost of two parts fibrous 
loam, one part half-decayed horse-manure, and 
charcoal, wood-ashes, and sharp silver-sand in 
quantity, according to the state of the loam, 
whether heavy or light. To every bushel of the 
compost add 2 lb. of Thomson's Vine and Plant 
Manure. Arrange the nutterials for effecting 
drainage with oare, and cover the crocks first with 
rougher portions of the compost, and pot firmly. 
The roots should be thoroughly moist before 
potting is commenced, so that the plants need not 
be watered heavily directly afterwards. A odld 
frame having a full southern exposure is the best 
site for the plants at this stage. Until new roots 
are made, the frame had better be almost dosed 
during the night, but afterwards more and more air 
may be given the plants, and on favourable occa- 
sions the lights may be removed perfectly. 

The watering of the plants needs the exercise of 
considerable care. They must not be permitted to 
suffer from too little, nor will they thrive if watered 
too liberally. In the latter case the foliage will 
become pale in colour, owing to loss of chloro- 
phyll. Any plants so affected may be cor- 
rected by keeping the soil somewhat dry for a 
week or so. Stubborn cases may be treated with 
sulphate of iron, at the rate of half an ounce to a 
gallon of water. Thoroughly soak the roots on two 



occasions with this mixture, and the green colour 
will soon be restored, in the first instance to the 
mid-rib of the leaves. 

Oreen and black-fly must be warred against. 
Both of the»e aphides do incalculable harm, but 
both are easy of extermination if prompt measures 
be taken against them. Dost the plants so affected 
with tobaooo-powder at evening, and syringe them 
next morning to wash away both fly and powder. 
Very badly affected plants must have the growing 
points dipped in tobacco-water. 

If mildew be observed, apply flowers-of-sulphur. 
"Rust" spots must be stamped out at once by 
burning the leaves so marked, and by syringing 
with a weak solution of sulphide of potassium. 
E, Molyneux. 



Foreign Correspondence. 



THE CULTIVATION OF MESEMBRYAN- 

THEMUMS. 

Mb. Ed. Bennett, of Ash Vale, Famboroagb, 
has transmitted to us the following communica- 
tion, sent him by Dr. F. Franceschi, of Santa 
Barbara, California: "I was much pleased with 
your plea for Mesembry anthemums in the Oardener»* 
Chronicle. You ought to see what they look here 
with sunshine 350 days in the year. Unfortunately 
we have not many kinds, and up to now I had 
been hunting in vain for a scarlet, when, by a 
strange coincidence, in the paper preceding yours, 
I see mentioned M. tenuifolium as intense scarlet, 
absolutely dazzling in the sunlight ; and M. 
amoenum, of a scarcely less bright vermilion ; also 
M. roseum, of a rich rose tint, exceedingly showy, 
We have none of these, and I do not see them 
offered by any European firm, nor by any botanic 
garden. Dr. F, Franceschi." 



Alpine Garden. 

• 

SAXIFRA6A RHEL 

One finds that this bright little mossy Saxifrage 
has gained many admirers among those who culti- 
vate hardy fiowers. Seeing that it is so easily 
propagated and grown, it is a matter for surprise 
that it is not more frequently met with. In the 
ranks of the Saxifrages of this section we have 
only one other which at all resembles it in colour- 
ing. This is the smaller and deeper- coloured S. 
muscoides atropurpurea, which is badly named, as 
its blooms are more crimson than purple. Of the 
two, had I to make a choice, I would prefer S. 
Rhfei, which is larger in all its parts, and also 
softer in its tints. It opens a bright pink, and 
passes off a delicate blush. A letter of inquiry 
which reached me the other day reminded me that 
it is yet occasionally grown under the name of S. 
globosa, this being what it was called by one nur- 
serynun who distributed a fair number of plants 
some eight or ten years ago, and from whom I first 
received it. I afterwards discovered that it was 
shown in London as S. Rhei, which one has con- 
fidence in believing to be the correct name. There 
is nothing whatever about it to make the name of 
* ' globosa " suitable. Like many other Saxifrages of 
the same section, it likes a rather moist soil, where 
it cannot suffer from drought in summer. In addi- 
tion to its beauty at present, when in flower, it is 
pleasing in autumn and winter, when its mossy 
foliage is of brightest green. It ranks as a variety 
of S. musooides. S. AmoU. 

Saxitraoa Sibthorpi. 

If any one wants to grow a little yellow-flowered 
carpet plant which will not impoverish the soil in 
which it grows, and which can be readily cleared 
away when desired, then the little Saxifraga Sib- 
thorpei of Boissier, S. cymbalaria of Sibthorp and 
Smith, may be grown. It has also the merit of 
growing well in either light or heavy soil, shade or 
sun, and, although only an annual or biennial, of 
sowing itself so freely that it is never likely to 



take its departure from a garden into which it has 
once been introduced. I must have had it here 
for fourteen or fifteen years, and it is so plentiful 
now that it has to have its numbers (greatly reduced 
every now and again. Yet it is not a troublesome 
thing because of this, as it is easily cleared away 
when required. It gives one a long season of 
bloom, beginning here about March, when the 
young plants are barely raised above the soil, and 
lasting far into autumn, when it begins to look 
rather untidy, igid may be pulled away. No plants 
need be left for seed, as seedlings from the first 
flowers will make their appearance soon after. By 
the time autuom comes, this Saxifrage will haw 
grown to nearly 6 inches in height. Although it 
seems to grow well anywhere, it looks more happy in 
soil which is a little heavy, and where it is in ^lade 
for a considerable part of the day. As this is 
written, there is a breadth of it in such a position 
in my g^u^en. It looks delightful with its fresh, 
glossy-green. Ivy-shaped leaves, and little golden 
flowers. It is one of those little plants which need 
to be seen growing before their true beauty can be 
realised. 8 Amoit, Hosedene^ Carsetkomhy-Dum- 
fries, N.B, 

Androsace semtervivoides, &c. 

A little gem for rockeries came to me last year 
from Sundermann, of Lindau, named Androeaoe 
sempervivoides, Jscquemont. It has a minute 
rosette, with bright, rose-coloured flowers, coming 
out in April, and disregarding frost. On the morn- 
ing of April 26, when my thermometer registered 
24", and the flowers and leaves of A. sarmentosa 
were utterly destroyed, A. sempervivoides on an 
exposed rockery by its side was quite uninjured. 
It increases by stolons above ground, 2 inches long, 
each making a rosette at the end, which root* 
readily if kept in contact with the soil I am a 
little puzzled by the synonyms in Index Keicen$is, 
of Androsace coronopifolia, A. septentrionalis, and 
A. laotiflora. The first I know well as a spring- 
flowering annual, coming up abundantly in summer 
from self-sown seed. A. laotiflora is a perennial, 
with very similar habit and flowers. The Botanical 
Magazine, t. 2021 and 2022, gives portraiU of A, 
coronopifolia and A. septentrionalis, which are 
there said to be distinct species ; but in Index 
Kewensis, A. coronopifolia (annual) is made synony- 
mous with A. laotiflora (perennial). C. IV. Dod, 
Edge Hail, Malpas, 



Ireland. 

TRINITY COLLEGE AND ITS BOTANIC 
GARDENS, DUBLIN. 

The Botanic Gardens in connection with Trinity 
College are situated at some distance from the 
College itself, and in more congenial surroundings. 
The grounds surrounding the College buildings, 
nevertheless, are extensive and of great beauty, 
affording abundant soope for recreation for grad- 
uates and undergraduates. Until a severe storm 
occurred in October Isst, the grounds were adorned 
with a large number of fine timber trees. That 
storm, however, caused grievous injury, many very 
large specimens being scattered on the ground, torn 
up by the roots, or otherwise seriously damaged. 
Never in our experience have we seen more injury 
done in an equal space, and as it is well m'gb 
impossible under existing conditions to attempt 
to replace these trees, the case is a sad one. It 
will tax the resources of Mr. F. W. Burbidge to 
restore the grounds to anything like their former 
appearance. 

When making a rapid inspection of the museum, 
it was interesting to note the ancient drawings of 
Nymph»a stellata upon papyri. The species may 
be easily identified by anyone conversant with the 
flower as now grown. 

At the Botanic Gardens glass-houses of the old 
style still have to do duty in most instlmoes; With 
lighter structures, the plants would show them- 
selves off to much better advantage. Both under 
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glui sod ID the open gronadg, there ue hotU of 
nDcommoii species of pUata to be leea liere, 
thrinug under the &lmo«t parental cue of Ur. 
Barbidge, who takes apecial delight in brioging to 
ootioe any neglecUd or seldom seen plant. 

Id the hoosea are well groira examples ot 
Strelitzia ADgnsta, a noble plant, much etronger in 
growth than S. regina, with leaves fully 2 feet in 
leegth. PaDcralium latifoliam, a very distinct 
form with broad leave*. The original plant of 
Calceolaria Burbidgei |C. Fnohsiiefolia >: C. Pavoni) 
was painted oat by its raiser, and the merits of 
this hybrid a* a winter floweriog plant are not 



the groDnds, snob, for instance, a* Carpcuterta 
ojilifornioa, which makas one envjoas. Pity 'tia, 
this tree has not a hardier constitation. Luirelia 
aromaticB ia similar to the 3weet Bay, bat the 
(oliagg ia more fragrant. As a plant for the 
roclc-work, Aadrosace lannginosa spoke tor itself. 
Hollies are quite at home, many fine specimens 
being fouod ; of these, Itezcrassifolia, with leathery 
foliage, and I. Hodginsii, with iti line Liniel-like 
leaves, are uncnmrnon ; ao alio are teveral weeping 
varieties obseired here. Abundant crops of berries 
were evident in molt instances. Ynccas thrive 
well, forming large and atriking groups, the best 
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anffioiently recognised even no>-. Oichids are not 
•iteniiTely grown, bnt two fine tpecimeni in full 
bloom of Dendroohilum Cobbiannm call far special 
notice. Cattleya labiata was well repreiented, 
bkewiia the seldom teen Cypripedium x Arthuri- 
annui, one of the few hybrids with the blood of U. 
FairieuiDm in thsoi. Bomarea oonferta was a 
thriving example, and one of the best of its genns. 
Equally happy was Piidinm Cattleyanum. A* a 
iob-aqnatio. Papyrus anliquornm finds a congenial 
borne in a lofty house, where there is also a large 
plant of Musa. In a Rool fernery, some large 
■padmeQ Trae.Ferna are beooming well satablished, 
and the filmiv an growing wall. 
There a ■ great wealth of tree* and fhrnht in 
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being ot Y, angnstitolia, Y. glariosa, and Y. re- 
ourva. Ot Colletia horrida, known also under 
other aynonynu, there is a fine specimen some 
15 feet or lo in height ; C. Biotonensis ia also well 
repreteoted. Of New Zealand snbjscta, the 
eximples are many of Dracnna australii, the 
finest being more than 20 feet high. In the man- 
agement ot these, a detail worth recording is the 
method of protection that Ur. Borbidge adopta, 
viz., that of leaving all the old foliage upon the 
planta, the leave* aa they turn brown being tied 
down doaa to the stem. Phormiom tenax makea 
also a moat efCeotive plant, that known aa the 
Powersooort variety being mnch the hardier form. 
.Aoiphylla tqnanMi, or the Bayonettiae of New 



Zealand, and A. Lyalli, with Xanthorhna hastilie, 
are all notable plants, if not apecially inviting. 
Of the latter genus, X. quadrangularis clauns 
attention; it is a soaroe plant. Garrya elliplioa 
here grows to a large size, whilst of Arbutus hybrida 
there is a remarkable specimen some sixty yean 
planted. 

Of much interest was the thriving condition of 
the Dodder (Cuscuta reSsxa) upon Jasminum revo- 
lutam, «a also was the Misleto upon Pyrus specta. 
bilis. Examplea of both Foraythia suspenaa uid F. 
viridiisima were noted, and although quite distinot, 
these species are not uofieqnently oonfounded. 
The fine mass of Gunnera manioaU has been figured 
in the dardewTs' OKronide, henoe it is well Icnown. 
The plants still increase in aize. Itm appearaoce, 
when in lull leafage, must be very imposing. 
Melianthus major, lome 10 feet in height, was 
qait« an uncommon sight. A oombination made 
lieie of Narcissn* Uoriefieldi and a Paxmy with 
bronzy-red foliage, produced a, pleasant effect. 

Several of the Bamboca are farming thickets, too 
denae for the space allotted then. Mr. Borbidge 
has now removed to hia new house, which the 
college aathoritie* have erected for him in the 
grounda, and bis friends ou this aide of the Channel 
may always be aure of a hospitable reception. 
J. Stidson. 

A New DAFjroDii,. 

Meati*. Hogg ft Robertaon displayed at th» 
apring show of the Royal Dublin Society a few- 
blooms of a new Daffodil named Cloncuny, The 
segments of the perianth are irregnlar, three of 
them are narrow and tortuous, the remainder aia 
broad and flat The cop is an orange-red colour, 
and it ia a rather large flower. It was r^sed, it ia 
said, by Mrs. LawrensoD, Salerno, Eillery. 

Thb Gardixirs' Association. 

The membera held their usual meeting on Thni*. 

day laat, April 26. Mr. O'Kelly occupied the 

abair. A paper on "The Daffodil " was read by 

Mr. J. Shaw. 

New AaBICDLTDRAL BOABP. 

A difficnlty has arisen in regard to the selection 
of inspectoral whose daties will necaasitate a prac- 
tical knowledge on their part of farming and horti- 
culture. The only appointment which has yet been 
ratified is that of Mr. J. S. Gordon, aSc., latO' 
principal of the Agricultural College at Holmes. 
Chapel, Cheshire. 

The new Board assumed office on April 1, having 
taken aa thsir quarters a row ot houses in Herrio* 
Street, in close proximity to the mnsenma and 
scientific college*, whilst the National library ot 
Ireland is adjoining. A, 



BRANCHED PALMS. 

Brahchino Palms are so ODCommon, that it may 
be of interest to illustrate one, of which a photograph 
(fig. M) was aent us by Dr. Graciano de Aiambnja, 
Porto Alegre, BrazU. The Palm ia Coooa Geriva 
of Barboaa Kodriguea, the Director of the Botanic 
Gardens, Bio Janeiro. The trees (there are two, 
one with two, the other with fonr branohea) were 
tranaplanted to an amateur's garden near the city 
of Rio Pardo. 



Plant Notes. 

IRIS OBCHIOIDEa 
This ia, wiUi me, one of the reliable flower* 
whiob never fails to Uomu annoally. It ia, in 
addition, one whinh in this eoil never appeals to 
require any attention save taking the preeantton of 
keeping clear ot its crowns when doing up the 
border while it ia at rest. It ia exoeedingly hardy 
beret though I have seen the leaves a little marked 
by late Irosta when it bad aaade growth early. 
This injury was not snffioient to have any pre- 
judioial eflfeet upon the fntue welfare of the plant. 
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It is qaite pretty enough to deserve Bome oon- 
eideration at the hands of the many who admire 
the Iria in its many forms. There is something 
attractive about its habit of growth, albeit a little 
atiff at first, and there is a peculiar lustre about the 
foliage which is not easily described, but which will 
be readily observed by those who grow it. It blooms 
rather freely, the typical form having bright yellow 
lowers with a blotch of colour termed purple ; 
though I accept this definition of the colour of this 
blotch with some reserve, as it seems to me more 
brown than purple. The blotch is on each side of 
the crest. These flowers are produced from the 
^ja\& of the leaves, and are of good size. Iris 
■orchioides has been grown here for several years 
and annually increases in size and beauty in the 
«andy peat of the bed in which I grow it. There 
«we two varieties in addition to the type. That 
named ooulata is described as having ** the blade of 
ifalls more spotted," and that named ccemlea as 
having *' lilac flowers with a yellow blotch in the 
•centre of the blade of the fall." These varieties 
appear to be scarce, and are seldom offered in 
catalogues. I have not grown either oculata or 
ccerulea, but I should think the latter would be 
worth securing. I saw it offered in a continental 
<}atalogne a year or two ago. S, AmoU, Carsethom^ 
hy-Dun\fr%e8, N.B, 



The WEEK'S W.ork. 

THB KITCHEN GABDSN. 

Bj A. Oh a tm i w , Osrdener to Oaptsln HouroaD, Wsstonhlrt. 

TMbnry. Qloooesterihiiv. 

Chicory, or WiUoo/,^ln seasons like the present, 
when ordinary vegetables are scarce in most gardens, 
forced Chicory is not only invaluable as a salad, 
but it makes an agreeable change from Seakale. The 
«eed8 may be sown in the open, on ground that has 
heea well to^nched, in drills drawn at 18 inches 
apart, sowing thinly, and thinning the plants to a 
•distance of 15 inches apart The land should be 
hoed occasionally, and water liberally afforded in 
•dry weather. 

Jiidge Cucumbers,— The seed may be sown in 

fentle heat, and the plants gradually hardened off 
efore planting them out of doors. All the varieties 
are more prolific if afforded cold frame culture. 

Seeds, — ^In some localities the frosts in April 
•destroyed young plants of Broccoli, Brussels Sprouts. 
Ac, and where this has occurred, sowings shoula 
be made in boxes or disused frames to replace 
those destroyed. All seedlings which are unharmed 
should for the present be afforded water early in 
the day, and not in the afternoon. 

Pe(u. — Sow seeds now for main crop, and make 
additional sowings at intervals of ten days. Peas 
thrive best in a deep, rich, calcareous soil, free from 
raw manure ; but in gardens in poor condition, it 
may have been necessary to add a good layer of 
farmyard manure when the trenches were dug. 
The seeds should not be sown at all thickly, and 
«hould be covered to the depth of 2 inches. The 
•distance to be allowed between the rows must 
depend upon the height and srowth of the selected 
varieties, but in any case not less than 5 feet should 
be allowed for this crop. Ne Plus Ultra, Veitch's 
Perfection, and Main Crop, aro among the many 
•excellent varieties that may be depended upon. 

Staking Pmu.— Most of the second early varieties 
will now be of sufficient height to require staldng. 
It is best to employ new stakes, as they are not 
so liable to be broken down by wind. If Peas be 
cu^essly staked, the crop wOl suffer. Too many 
«ticks are used in many instances, and they are not 
made firm in the ground, so that the stakes 
exclude both b'ght and air from the Peas. At the 
time of staking, draw the earth up slightly to the 
liaulm of the Peas with a hoe. 

Asparagus.— Qretki care should be taken when 
cutting Aspantfus, that the knife does not injure 
the crowns. This dan^ will not be so great if the 
top-dressings, previously advised, have been applied. 
The heads should be removed from the beds as soon 
as they are ready for use, and at times when the 
«upply exceeds the demand they should be tied in 
bundles and stood in water, or better still in a littie 
wet sand. 



Broad Beans, — In gardens where space will 
permit, another sowing may now be made. Choose 
a small piece of ground in a somewhat cool positioo, 
and plant the seeds in double rows about 4 inches 
apart, Green Windsor and its improved forms are 
tne best for this season. 

Seakale. — Plantations of one yearns standins, and 
those stools that have not been forced, will nower 
and weaken the crowns if allowed to grow. These 
should therefore be cut down to the ground line, 
and each cut sprinkled with soot to prevent 
bleeding. As soon as growths again commence to 
push, thin them out to three strong shoots. They 
will then produce short sturdy crowns for next 
season's foroing. 

Late Sowings of Seeds, — Almost any kind of late 
vegetables is useful in most gardens, and it may 
be well to make another sowing of Leeks and 
Celeriac. These should be sown in shallow boxes, 
and if given every encouragement will be ready for 
transplanting by the end of July. In the meantime 
a small but open plot of ground should be well 
trenched for them, and if the soil be poor, put a 
good layer of manure at the bottom. Leeks from 
seeds sown during March will now require occasional 
thinnings, and during dry weather waterings may 
be necessary. The Mds too must be kept clear of 
weeds. Cderiac may now be planted out on a 
border, having a western aspect. Level the soil, 
and make rows about 2 feet apart, allowing a 
distance of 18 inches between each plaint. The soil 
should be constantly loosened with the hoe, to 
encourage growth, and copious waterings will be 
necessary in dry weather. 



PLANTS X7KDEB GLASS. 

By T. Bdwabds, Foreman, Royil Plant Oardens, Frogmore. 

Hydrangeas, — Cuttings for the production of 
early flowering plants next spring should be put in 
as soon as tne wood has oecome partially firm ; 
choosing shoots from 3 to 4 inches in length, and 
making a dean cut below a joint, removing no 
leaves, but cutting off half of the lower pair. 
Insert the cuttings singly in thumb -pots, using 
a moderately light sandy soil. After making a Hole 
with a dibber, drop some sand into it, then insert 
the cutting, and press the soil firmly around it. 
Place the cutting-pots in a brisk bottom-heat, 
and syringe them frequently, so as not to allow the 
foliage to flag. Autumn-struck Hydrangeas make 
usefu decorative plants, but they do not produce 
such fine blooms as those struck at this season. 

Decorative Plants, — For employment in apart- 
ments, rooms, and in dinner-table decorations, 
numerous plants grown in pots of sm%U sizes 
are indis^nsable, and in order to obtain plants 
for use in the later summer months, the 
present is a suitable time to put in cuttings 
in quantities of Panicum variejjgatum, Fittonias, 
Tradescautias in variety, Selannella denticulata, 
and Pileas. The latt^, employed with "dot" 
plants of Caladium argyrites, standing at 15 or 
18 inches apart, and an edging of Panicums, 
afford a finished appearance to an^r group or 
basket of plants ; and for the surfacing of large 
vases, in wbich Palms, &o,, are standing, growing 
plants of Piiea and Selaginella look better, and 
retain their freshness longer than moss, which 
cannot alwajrs be obtained of a fresh green colour. 
Cuttings of all these plants soon form roots in a 
brisk bottom-heat, with shade and frequent syring- 
iufr, and grow readily in moderately light sandy 
soil. When established, the Panicums and Trades- 
cautias may be placed at the sides of the stages, 
where they will nelp to hide large pots, hot- water 
pipes, or bare walls. 

Ferns from Spores should be divided and pricked 
off as soon as large enough to be handled. Let 
them be freed from moss oefore pricking them off 
into pots or pans fiilled with finely-sifted peat, leaf- 
mould, and sand. Adiantum temulum is one of the 
best of the species, but all Adiantums, Pteris, Loma- 
rias, Nephrolepis, Aspidiums, &.c,, are very useful 
when established in small pots. For associating 
with flowers in button-hole bouquets, the dwan 
erect-growing A. mundulum supplies just the right 
size of frona, which lasts well if folly developed 
and hard. 

Pandanus Veitchi^ tic. — Off-sets should now be 
removed when small, for if allowed to remain on 
the plants they grow erect like Pines, and retain 
that nabit. Curculigos should also have the off-set^ 



removed, these making graceful plants if potted in 
small pots. Cyperus alternifolius may be re- 
potted in 5 and 6 inch pots, using good sound loam, 
and be grown on in heat. This species is semi- 
aquatic, and re([uires to be afforded water copiously. 
The leaves, cut with stems 2 feet or more in length, 
are useful for mixing with Japanese Chrysanthe- 
mum blooms in taU vases. Another species not so 
well known, C. natalense, with long arohing leaves, 
is quite as easily grown, and is a very effective 
plant for forming groups in conjunction with 
Eulalia variegata. 

Oranges in Pots (grown for bloom) may be cut 
hard back to the old wood, and if the soil has 
become sour, they may be shaken out and re- 
potted in a compost consisting of two parts loam 
and one part peat, with sand, and grown on in an 
intermediate-house. When established, stand the 
plants outside, fully exposed to the sun. Otaheite 
Oranges succeed best in peat and leaf-mould ; they 
should be grown in a greenhouse, and the fruit 
thinned to eight or nine on a plant. 

Balsams. — Seed may yet be sown in pans of 
light soil ; pot off in snudl pots when a few true 
leaves are formed, and keep them close to the glass 
in a cold pit. 

THE FLOWEB GAJLBBN. 

By J« Bkkbow, Otrdener to the Barl of Dchestsr^Abbotsbiiry 

OMtle, Dorset. 

Summer Climbers.— TropseoivLm speciosum thrives 
in the southern as well as in the northern counties 
if a proper position be selected for the plant, namely 
a border which does not become dust dry or baked 
by sun heat. In a cool spot, such as would suit 
Inly of the Valley, the climbing shoots grow ftp*oe 
even in direct sunlight. A low wall or trellis is 
suitable for training the plant upon, or failing this, 
an out-house wall facing N.E., with fish-netUng 
stretched along it, and kept in place with nails, 
would form a floral curtain of from 10 to 15 feet in 
height. Before placing the roots in the ground, 
the border should be well trenched, 2 feet deep. 
A layer of ooarte materials to serve as drsunage, 
laid in the bottom, if the soil be considered too 
retentive of moisture, adding plenty of leaf -mould, 
and bone meal, or manure and grit ; mixing these 
thoroughly with the staple. It is important that 
coarse-growing Ivies, &c., in that part of the border, 
be kept away from the roots. A few days after 
the soil has been dug, a drill may be dnwn 10 
inches distant from the wall, fence, &c., and 4 to 6 
inchea deep, less in heavy than in light land, in 
this lay the roots, and cover with soiL The plant 
climbs without man's assistance, and with the 
exception of liberal applications of water during the 
heat of summer, and taking care that the mice do 
not nibble the shoots, &c., the plant requires but 
little attention. In hot summers, pretty torquoise 
berries are produced. 

T, tuberosum, — ^This species is not quite hardy, 
and the tubers that have been stored away since 
last year, may now be planted outside. It succeeds 
under much the same oonditions as T. speoioeuni, 
but being of a more vigorous habit of |;rowth, 
the soil need not be made so rich as advised for 
T. speciosum. 

T, pentaphyllum, T, polyphyUum, and T, pere- 
grinum, — Tubers of the first two are useful for 
planting, also seed of the latter for giving displays 
of colour on rockeries, or the banks of ponds, &c 
Plant in prepared soil, in fair sized pockets, along 
side rocks or boulders, over which the shoots may 
hang. The plant revels in spots screened from the 
rough wind. The first two named are fairly hardy, 
but seed should be saved from each, especially the 
latter and T. peregrinum, which is an annuaL 

T, Lobbianum. — Rooted cuttings must now be 
potted from those in 3-inch into 5-inoh pots, to 
insure vigorous and effective plants for putting out 
immediately all danger from frost is past. NotJung 
is more susceptible to frost than this Tropeolum, and 
nothing is more useful for covering arbours, trdiUsei, 
&0. Sections resembling seats, domes, and rustic 
summer-houses here have been covered with 
these plants, and they have been much admired. 
These temporary structures were made from home* 
grown canes of Arundo Donax and Arundinaria 
Simoni, stiffened with uprights made from green- 
painted Ash or Hazel stskes. Like the common 
Nasturtium, T. Lobbianum grows freely in fairly 
rich soiL The plant flowers till late in the aeaaoa. 
During the month of August, application* of 
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dilated liqaid-manare help the pUnta ; and at 
that season cuttings may be taken, the species not 
prodnoing much seed. 

T, majub {Xasturtium), — Sowings of the Tom 
Thumb section ma^ now be dibbled out in long 
lines, or if self, in distinct beds. They are 
efifectiTre bedders where rich colours are wanting, 
and cominff quickly from seed serve as relavs where 
unlooked for failures hare occurred with Pelar- 
goniums, &c. 



THB HABDY VRUIT aAJLBEN. 

By A. Ward, Oardener to F. A. Bevan, Esq., Trent Park, 

New Bomet. 

OmercU hints on future work. — Althongh the 
weather still keeps cold the ground is in capital 
order, affording rare opportunities for killing weeds 
and stirrinff the surfaoe between fruit trees and 
bushes. The air being dry, and rains infrequent, 
it becomes necessary to afford water to Ute 
planted fruit trees and bushes, and to syringe the 
crowns every day about 10 a.m., continuing to do 
this as long as it may be required. The Plum and 
Cherry^ trees should often be examined for aphides, 
which increase with incredible rapidity in weather 
such as we are experiencing. The best remedy is 
tobaooo powder applied with an indiambber puff, 
until such time that insecticides in liquid can be 
applied later on. The day surroundiog fruit-tree 
grafts may need to be damped with a fine rose 
waterpot if it show cracks, and to be then smeared 
over with a thin clajrslip, so as to close the cracks 
and keep out the air and the rain. It is good prac- 
tice to bind a little wood-moss round the clay. Ked 
spider will now be found on the Gooseberry, 
especially when it is trained as a cordon, but the 
plant being now in flower, nothing cab yet be done 
to eradicate the pest. Let all fruit trees and bushes 
be examined at short intervals of time for cater- 
pillars, dealing promptly with them when found. 

Oenerai Direeiiona,-^T!he trees and bushes of 
Cherries, Pears, and Plums have set their fruits, 
and Apples are in bloom generally in the south and 
west^ tne prospect of good crops, barring shsjrp 
frosts, beiog promising. Frosts have been severe 
in some parts of the country, and the Plum crop in- 
such parts has suffered to a considerable extent, 
but the amount of frost experienced in Middlesex 
and Herts during the past three weeks has been 
but sli^t, and no great deal of harm has resulted. 
The fnut cultivator must always be on the idert, 
for there are injurious insects to combat, even if 
his crops should escape the frosts. A scrutiny of 
the Plum and Pear-trees lately has shown me that 
the larvsB of several species of moths are fairly 
plentiful, and a few have also been observed on 
Apples. Cherries are so far free from maggot. 
The best method of dealing with these at this stage, 
espeoially on wall trees, is hand-picking, which, 
althongh it may seem to be a tedious bnsiness. is in 
reality not so, as a sharp, intelligent man, fnrxiished 
with a pair of tweezers, can search for the cater- 
pillars on a great many trees in a day. The reason 
why I recommend tweezers is that the young leaves 
are then less damaged than when the grubs are 
nipped with the fioger-and-thumb. By this means 
the attack is checked until such time as the trees 
oan be safely spraved with an insecticide, while it 
really saves a good deal of labour in the Ions mn. 
Trees in the open garden, unless orown as dwi^ 
bushes, cannot very well be deiat with in this 
maimer, and the only alternative is to sprav the 
trees as soon as the fruit is set. This should be 
done at this season early enough in the morning, in 
order to allow of the foliage getting dry before 
nightfall. The matter of aphis on Teaches and 
Nectarines, and ma^t in Apricots, having already 
been touched upon in some of my earlier articles, 
it will suffice to observe that a vigilant outlook 
must yet be kept, and measures taken to destroy 
all insects noxious to fruit-trees. Should blister 
appear on the leaves or shoots of the two first- 
named fruits, remove and bum forthwith. This 
disease is now known to be the result of a f nngus, 
and not caused through cold and east winds, as was 
generally supposed to be the case. The trees may 
with benefit be washed with tepid water on warm 
momingp, which, besides keeping aphis and red- 

Spider in check, clears off the remains of the 
owers. Unless a good rainfall should occur ere 
long, I fear that aphides will cause much trouble 
on hot, dry soils. Apricots may be copiously 
washed on warm days. As the foliage is now 



developing fast, the blinds need only to be lowered 
over the trees on cold nights. Vv here nets are 
used, these should be gradually dispensed with, 
both on Apricots and other fruit-trees for the same 
reason. On light soils Apricots will require water 
at the root, the rainfall having been but slight 
since earlv in April, amounting only to 0*28 inch 
here. Where water is needed, it should be afforded 
to Apricots abundantly. Liquid-manure well 
diluted, or artificials, such as dried blood and 
bone-meal used in equal proportions, or a combina- 
tion consisting of 1 lb. muriate of potash, H lb. 
dissolved bones, and 1| lb. bone-meal, well mixed 
together, form good stimulants for Apricots. The 
artificials named, when mixed ready for use, should 
be sprinkled on the border at the rate of 2 oz. to 
one square yard, previous to breaking up surfaoe 
to the depth of an inch or so, in order to allow the 
water to enter the soil freely. 



FBX7ITS X7KDEB GLASS. 

By J. Roberts, Gardener to the Doke of Portland, Welbeck 

Abbey, Worksop. 

ri7t€«.— As the warmth of the external air 
increases, the ventilation of the vineries should be 
increased in the length of time it is afforded, and 
in volume, especially on days that are unusually 
warm. Vineries containing late ripening Vines 
may be left open until late in the evening. To 
do this will tend to make all shoots short- jointed, 
and give increased firmness to the leaves. Gar- 
deners in tiieir methods act too much like machines 
in closing every vinery at about one set hour of the 
day, when it would be better for the Vines to take 
advantage of fine warm days to prolong the hours 
during whidi air is admitted, and thus strengthen 
the Vines, and render them less liable to fall a 
prey to insects and disease. It may be asserted 
that no vinery after this date should be en- 
tirely closed at night, and where there are late- 
ripening Vines of the Black Hamburgh variety, the 
Yinery snould be kept as cool as possible compatible 
with their finishing in good time, so as to keep 
them well late in the autumn. During very bright 
sunshine a slight shade on the fruit wiU be bene- 
ficial to Vines that are poorly rooted, but Vines 
that are well established, and whose rods are not 
trained very near to the glass, will not be injured 
at all by the fullest exposure, if the borders are 
kept supplied regularly with water. A fish-net 
with half -inch mesh will afford sufficient shad,e, 
and it should be readily removable. 

LeUe FincWea.— During the next month efforts 
must be made to keep abreast of the work of thin- 
ning, tving, and stopping. Great care is required 
when the Vines are full of sap, and the shoots as a 
consequence very liable to snap on being bent in 
getting them into the right position without losses, 
and it is often safer to bring a shoot down by 
degrees in the course of three or four days than to 
risk it in one. A temperature at night of 60"* will 
suffice for all Vines, except Muscats, which may be 
given a warmth of 5" higher. The day temperature 
may be correspondingly higher, say, from Id*" to 
20^ the higher figure for Muscats, both black and 
white varieties. 

Strawherriei, — As far as may be practicable these 

Slants should now be cleared from the forcing- 
ouses, excepting those growing in compara- 
tively cool houses. Even in these the Strawberry 
plants should not come into contact with the foliage 
or steins of the permanent Vines or fruit-trees. 
Plants that may be standing in frames and other 
positions in dose order should now be brought on 
by any of the means at the command of the £^r- 
doner, in order to have the fruit fit for consumption 
before that from plants in the open is readv for 
use. Plants in flower should have the set fruits 
thinned as soon as it oan be seen which are the most 
likely to produce the finest fruits ; and where too 
many trusses of blossom have shown, some of them 
should be removed. Wherever placed at this 
season, the plants should be heavily syringed twice 
a day. 

Ptachei artd Nectarines. — Let all trees having a 

Slentiful crop of fruit set be thinned without 
elay, in the manner previously described for 
early forced trees. Disbudding should alsb receive 
constant attention at short intervals of time. 
Tliese late Peacheries should be as freely ventilated 
as is compatible with progress, and the well-being 
to the trees and the crop of fruit. 



Firing. — Exoeipt on frosty nights and during 
cold weather by day, artificial heat will not be 
much needed. Let free ventilation be afforded 
imtil about 5 p.M.i when the trees may be syringed ;. 
and afford another syringing at 6.30 a.m. Aphis 
should be met with vaporising, or syringing with 
quassia. water. Trees in cold houses will need dose 
attention in order to carry them safely through 
the present month. Whenever frost is anticipated 
such houses should be dosed by 3 p.m. ; the warmtb 
being allowed to rise to 78^ The ventilators may 
be opened in the morning when the temperature 
has reached 50^ Not much damping down ia 
needed at any time, and in cold or frosty weather 
there should not be any afforded, for fear of losing 
the crop of fruit if the frost should be sharp. 



THB OBOHID HOUSES. 

By W. H. Tom, OrcUd Grower to Sir FasDsaica Wwut, 
Bsrt.. Oburs lAwn, iMt Bhean, a.W. 

The Treatment of Plants when in Flower,— A 
large number of various species of Orchids are now 
in bloom, and the gardener is apt to relax in hia 
watchful care of the plants after the consummation 
of his efforts is attained. This, however, should not 
be, for just as much or more care is needful then aa 
before. Some cultivators injure their plants by 
keeping the blooms uncut for too long a period of 
time, when by removing them after the lapse of a. 
reasonable time, and placing them in water, their 
beauty might be observed for as long a term as if 
they were still on the plant. By doing this, th& 
plants suffer in health not at alL Cattleyas, 
LseUas, Epidendrums, Odontoglossums, and On- 
cidiums, should be kept moderatdy dry at the root 
when the plants are in fiower; and, speaking 
generally, for some time afterwards. In order to 

E reserve the blooms in fine condition, the air of the^ 
ouses must be kept fairijr dry ; tJie dryness at 
the root will induce a cessation of growth — ^in other 
words, rest. However, there are exceptions, as» 
for example, Cattleya Warscewiczii, C. intermedia,, 
C. Gaskelliana, and those of the guttata section, 
which fiower as soon as the pseudo-bulb has deve- 
loped, and before roots emerae from its base, these 
coming soon afterwards. In the case of such 
species growing in this manner, more general con- 
ditions are desirable. Cattleya Mossin, C. Men- 
deli, C. Lawrenceana, C. Trian»i, and C. Schroder^, 
are spedes which should be afforded a short rest- 
period af:»r flowering, or weakly growths will 
rAult. Other plants to be similarlv treated are 
Odontoglossum .crispum, O. Bossii, O. Cervantesii, 
Oncidium crispum, 0. Marshallianum, 0. oonoolor,. 
dw., eaoh of which requires a long rest. Many 
Cattleya and LseUa pseudo- bulbs have been lost- 
through removing a part of the sheath together 
with the flower- spike, thus forming a receptacle in 
which water can lod^e, which, where evaporation 
ia slow, remains sufficiently long to set up decay oi 
the sheath and the pseudo-bulb. My practice is to 
make an inddon in tbe side of the sheath, jnst- 
lafge enough to sever the flower-stem, and thus 
leave the sheaUi intact, when decay ensues in the 
ordinary manner. Decayed or d[ried-up sheatb» 
ahouli be out off dean at the base. 

ShmO'Jumse, — ^My experience of having a separate 
house for flowering-plants has not been a pleasant- 
one, and to my mina it is preferable to auow the 
plants to remain where they have grown. If it ia 
necessary to have a display In any particular house, 
that house should be of a warm, intermediate 
character, carefully ventilated and shaded, and the 
air not kept at saturation-point. The planta> 
should be removed to their old quarters before any 
shrivelling of the pseudo-bulbs occurs. 

Dendrohium atro-violaceum. — Thanks to Messrs. 
Sander k Co., thu species is now common in collec- 
tions. As may be surmised from accounts of the 
climate of New GuineA, whence it comes, the plant 
needs ample heat and moisture to perfect ita 
pseudo-bulbs ; but, contrary to most Dendrobes, 
strong sunlight acts adversely on the leaves, hence 
a rather shaded position in the East-Indian house 
is beat for iL It should be grown in pote, Ac, 
three-parts filled with crocks, which are surfaced 
with a thin layer of peat and sphagnum-moss. 
Roots are now about to push forth from the young 
growths, a good time to doany necessary surfaong or 
re-potting. When, owing to dry weather, evaporation 
is rapid, water should be afforded in large quan- 
tities whilst the plant is growing; and on all 
favourable opportunities they shocQd be syringed 
once or twice a day. 
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Ths KnrHCf, Fark J^ne, Tot'anluin, byordu of 
B. Feniutl, br ProUuroe A Monll, .t H.30 Q-dlMk' 
awuw« Bala of PHqU iDd Siudrtai, it Bimacb Hill 
Lodn, HmpMod Hotb, bj ordar of Mc. B. Woodd- 
Bmlib, bf PratharM A Horrii, it 1 o'aock. 
FRIDAY BBtt, 1I«T 18. -Imported and Ertabllihad Onhldi, 
It ProtbtrM h Morrti' Roomi. 



ir tbt auulng vxk, dadnesd tit* 
Obaarratlnu of Fsrty-thiM Tean, at Ohlawlok.— M'S'. 
AoTvaL TDtFEUTnaB :— 

LovDOM.— Jfair tl (« p.h.) : Mar. K° ; HId. KP. 
I(o|-10,-8howu7; chilly 

Voiifl{6p.ii,): Mai.SS'.autenieouBtiai 
M.B. ScoIUnd. 



Thb deafli of Mr. T. B. Hav- 

B.Tiw'aoo. "''**"' °° ***y 3, leoo, in his 

74th yew, at his residence, Wood- 
faktch, R«ig«te, will be Hrerel^ felt by hit many 
frieoda and aMociatea. He was an enthusiastic 
gudener, and althongh he had hU special 
<BVOuritea, yet no department of his garden 
was neglected, so that Woodhatch was a typical 
English garden, where might be seen as speciAl- 
tiea RoMS in the sammer, Chrysanthemuma and 
fruit in the aatumn. Orchids all the year ronnd. 
He wae interested in Hybridisation and various 
PaarioQ-flowera, and Deodrobiums were raised 
at Woodhatcb. He was a Vice-President of tjie 
Royal Horticnltural Society, Treasurer to the 
2fational Rose Society, and, from his sympathetic 
tempeiBinent and great experience, was much 
sought after as a counsellor. Hr. Hatwood 
was present at the Special General Meeting of 
the Royal Horticultural Society on the 25th nit,, 
so that his death happened little more than a 
week after that occurrence. Some year or two 
ago Hr. Havwood had a serious illneaa, and it 
may be feared that his constitution was then 
impaired. His death leaves a vacancy on tJie 
Council to be filled up, in addition to that 
caused by the withdrawal of Mr. Artuub 
SuTToy, 

The funeral took place in Reigate Church- 
yard on Tuesday Uat, Mr. H. J. Vbitoh, Mr. 
GsoROK PiDL, Mr. J. Pawlb, and many repre- 
sentatives of the Royal Horticultural and of 
the National Rose Society were present. 



Thb beautiful crimson or purple 
Lanli Blcnom. female flowers of the common 

I^roh excite admiration at this 
season, contrasting w they do so vividljrwith 
the light green of the foliage. Ripe cones of 
this and of the other species are abundant in 
herbaria and museums, but flowers in their 
spring dress are by no means common in col- 
lections. Moreover, they vary at different 
stages of their growth, so that whilst at one 
atage the coloured bracts project much beyond 
the scale which is destined to bear the seeds. 



in another stage the scales ouUtrip the bract, 
and more or less conceal them. It is, therefore, 
desirable to examine the flowers at diSerent 
stages of growth ; and we are indebted to the 
anthorities of the Royal Gardens, Kew, for 
the opportunity of examining several which are 
in flover at this season. 

The common Larch, L. decidua, of Miller, 
bnt better known as L. eoroptea, has its cones 
placed on short, decurved stalks ; they are 
more or less cylindric or oblong in shape, and 
the purple, two-lobed bracts end in a green, 
leafy projection. Larix dahurica, probably 
only a form of L. enroptea, i* not in flower this 
season, but we hare notes of this form taken 
at Kew as long ago as I !<79, ID which the young 
female cones are described as in all ways very 
similar to those of the common Luch, of 
which it is probably a mere form. 

The young flowers of GRirriTH's Lireh are 
■talked and ultimately upturned ; oblong, 
cylindrical, with long, recurved, oblong, retuH, 
purple bracts, ending in a long, leafy, refleied 
point of a goldenbrown colour. This is the 



Larix peudnla, an American spedes, has 
shortly-stalked, deflexed, female cones about 
16 mill long, with oblong, purple, slightly- 
lobed bracts, ending in a short, recurved, lea^ 
point 

Larix occidentalis, a West American species, 
little known in this country, though described 
and figured in our columns bj Prof. Sarokkt in 
Hay 22, 1S8C, and in Onnlrn aiuf Forttl, 
December 9, 1896, hat the young cones about 
2 cent, long, tapering to the point ; the bracts 
continuous with the leaves and of the same 
shape, linear-lanceolate, very slightly if at all 
lobed, and ending in a alender, recurved, green 
point with white edges. It is thus very different 
from the Knropean form, boing denser in habit, 
with longer leaves, wider than those of europiea, 
and much more glabrous. The tree attains a 
height of 150 to 200 feet, and is stated to be 
one of the most beautiful snd impressive trees 
of the American continent, and in strength of 
timber to surpsas all other American Conifers. 

When grafted on the Japan Larch, this species 
grows much faster than when on its own roots 
(Sabobkt's Silea, xii., p. 13, adnot.). 



E LtTi T. B. HAYWOOD. 



Himalayan Larch, described by Sir Joseph 
HooKiB in our columns on June 5, 1886, and 
figured in the same year from Ool. Tbelawny's 
garden, Menheniot, Cornwall. We have also 
seen flowering specimens in Hr. Willsiuke's 
garden. The Frythe, Welwyn ; it U the hand- 
somest of all the Larches. It is a native of 
the Eastern Himalaya, and has been recently 
discovered in the mountains of West Szechuen 
by P&att (n. 782), at an elevation of 9,000 to 
13,000 feet. 

Larix leptolepis is a Japanese species, also 
figured in our columns. Its young female 
flowers are sessile, surrounded by the leaves ; 
broad-based, conical, with broad, recurved, 
green bracts, with narrow, purple edges. It 
forms a tree 70 to 80 feet high in the central 
island of Japan. At Kew the dark bark is 
scaly, revealing a pale-coloured yellow inner 
bark, like that of a Scotch Pine, The branches 
are horizontal, not deflexed, and the leaves are 
flattened and glancous. The cone has been 
figured in our columns. There is an alpine form 
called leptolepis Murrayana, of Maximowicz, 
which, according to Saroent, varies in its 
dworfec habit. 



The Royal Palm.— Out illmtration (fig. 961for 
which wa are indebted to Mr. U. F. Macullan, 
■bftwa the avenue of noble Palms in the Peiadeniya 
BotsDia Garden, Ceylon, constituted by Oreodoxa 
regis- The magsiiiceiit gardens at Peisdeniya, 
have been presided over by saob men as Oardkkk, 
TawarrB.'^ and Trimek, all old friends ei the 
Oardvuvn' ChromeU and its editors, and are now 
under the direction of Mr. Willis, who is 
endeavonring with sncoess to rival the Bniteoiorg 
Botaoicsl Institute uedsr the direotioD of Prof. 
Tbxdb. We hope shortly tc publish other illus- 
tratioDs of this noble tropicsl garden. 

Dr. Carl Fritsch, the extntordinary profeaor 
and BSiistant in the botaaical garden of the Viaona 
University, has been appointed by the EmperM 
Fbakz Jo»efh pvfessor of botany in the Uni- 
versity of Gnu, with the title of an ordinary 
Univeiaity professor. lUtmrirtt Flora, Mag l.lMd. 

Mr. jAMERTEOa—There are many gardeners 
and others who will be interested in learning that 
Mr. Jaxes Tecio has ceased to have charge of the 
gardens and grounds at Bsarwood, Wokingham, 
after Dearly thirty years' service. He will remain 
on the Besrwood estate in the espacity of forester, 
and now reaideg at Bsrkham Hall, Wokingham. 
Bearwood possesses many features of exoaptiowd 
internet in the garden* and gionnds, whioh may be 
sud to have been largely the creationsof Mr. Tbqd. 
nnring his long term of service, a new palatial 
mansion was erected, and the groands abont it 
relaid and remodelled, tbe kitchen garden greatly 
extended and improved, and plantation* mads. 
For nearly or quite half a oentniy, Mr. Txoe has 
Doenpied a prominent position in the hortJonltDral 
world ; in the early fiftiee he was exhibiting tor 
Baron Hahbbo, of Roehampton, staging AmIm 
and other plants, bnt more partionlarlj fmit. In 
ISOS, when having charge of the gardens at 
Clnmber, Notbi, be exhibited at the great Inter- 
national Horticultural Exhibition at Sonth Ken- 
sington, held in that year. 

ChiSWICK.— The fellows of the Boyal Horti- 
cnltural Socisty had an object-Ieason en Tuesday 
in the magniiloent collection of Yanda teres in 
bloom from Onnnershnry, and in tbe diqday of 
vegetables grown at flyon. Both tfaeee localities 
to our own knowledge are as smoky and aa foggy 
as is Chiswick, and both are within a mile or two 
of the " exhausted" garden. 

Kew is partionlarly attractive now in ita spring 
dresa. The DsfTodils are ever, bnt the Tulips 
are in their glory. Among the beat an Artos, 
bright glowing red over glanoons foliage ; Keixen- 
kroou, eoarlet, deeply edged with yeUew, a ngal 
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flowBT ; ChryMlon, caiury-jellow ; Thomw Moora, 
-^r&ngs-bQff; Joort V«n Vondel, crlnma, flnibed 
with lilTrnT-whita ; DachtMe de Panne, yellow- 
gtODDd, he«Tily flnihed irith orange- red —very 
«bowy. Among the floworing ahrabe, Genut* 
prncoi, with pale ■olphnr-oolonrad Bowen, i* jntt 
coming into bloom; and a tree of Piuniu Mahaleb 
•»r. chryBooirpa is a wonderful sight, with it* 
peadiUoui brucbsa covered with amall Hawthorn- 
like flowers. Almort equally beautiful are two 
treei of Pyros baooata, mtioh reaembling in flower 
the Darbaoath Cntb. In the tamperat«-faoa*e 
the RholodendrODi are paat their beft, bat 



AUBRIETIA DELTOIOEA.— A rare oolleotion of 
varietiee of thii beautiful apecies may now be lern 
on the Kew rookery. Some of them moat be very 
diffioult to differentiate, but Mueare vary marked, 
inch aa the variety known a* Dr. Molea, the 
darbeet and richeat violet-bine colour of the whole. 
A. Leichtlini roaea ii of the ahade Indieated by ita 
name ; A. Campbelli ia pale lavender ; William 
Ingram hai, relatively, very large floweri of great 
lubetanoe, roay - lilac in colour, and rounded 
outline ; it ia quite one ol the beet. A. Hen- 
daraoni baa deep violet flowen with othen ol a 
paler hue. 



European eonittriei, aapeoially Gerttiany. After 
many yeare we ahall have one more auch inatitn 
tion, wbilat in the oouotriet mentioned there are 
aooree— and we gramble because we are rivallad! 

"Botanical Maqazine."— The iSxj ntimbar 
contaioa oelonrcd illuitratloaB and portraikaof tha 
followiog plant! : — 

Alot abymv-iea (Lamarck).— A tree Aloe, origin- 
ally btooght (rom Abyeitnia, by Brttce, in 1771, 
and probably given by him to Lons XV. of Franoe- 
Theapeciea ia oommoo in N.G. tropical Afrioa, at 
elevaliona of 3,000 to 9,000 feet. Ita leavea ara 



( AVIHIIB IN THE I 



L BOTAKIO QABDKH, PKRADBlTirA, C 



4 (OKIODOXA rboia). (ssm P. 296.) 



B. Kewenae atill preeeata a magnificent apectaole ; 
fL faatnoaam ia remarkable tor its atamena, which 
-Are united into a petaloid cup within the true 
-ooroUa, whiah ia of a lilac colonr ; R, Edgeworthi 
ia very lovely, bat of atraggling habit ; R. Saa- 
teriannm, with thin pinery-white flowera, ia very 
beantifnl ; R. Maagledi ia a noble variety, 
with globoae tafta of bold white teumpete 
•siarkedly recnrved at the edge*- R. Conn- 
•teaa of Haddington, an old favooiite, with 
white flowera floahed with roee. Embotbrinm 
icoccinenm ia in bloom in the aame hooae ; and the 
ouriouB Bnoklacdia, the two stipnlea of which, when 
in the bnd abate, are nnited, flat, and encloa^ the 
jonng leaf, are now peeling off and flitting into 
#w<i lobea^ Ubenting the yonag leaf. 



The Universitv or Biaminoham.— Com- 
mnnicatione from Birmingham amioanoa that on 
Saturday, May 5, Mr. O. H. MoKLlv, the R^- 
trar, received the Royal Charter tor the Incorpo- 
ration of Birmingham Univenity. A meeting of the 
Coort of Governor* will be at once convened, and 
the Univeraity will be formally eetabltahed. Mr. 
Ukavbeblatn, the Chancellor, will probably pre- 
•vde at the meeting. The leading feature of tbii 
UnivGTdtywillbe that it ia to be eepeoially devoted 
to the atudy of, and inatrnctiini in aoientiflo 
prindplea aa applied to practice, in the case of 
ohemiatry, meohanica, engineering, and ao on. In 
tbia way the inatltntion will bear some reaemblanee 
to the nnmerona practical and aoientiflo achoola and 
eoUegea of the Uoitad Statee, and of certain 



tufted, Seahy, lanceolate, acuminate, vith atrong 
recurved teeth at the edgea. The Soweia are 
yellow, deflexed in a cloae raceme. Kew, tab, 7.712. 

Colyltdon Purpiuii, already fignred under the 
name Eohereria Purpnaii in Onrdttitn' OkroAkU, 
IS96, p. 898, fig. 123. In the Cambridge BoUuio 
Garden it waa nninjnrad by 12° of froit. Kew, 
tab. 7,713- 

CnmpanuZa mirabUU (AlbofT], aee Oardtiur^ 
Chronieit, 189S, iL, 516; I89S, u., 33. flg. IQ, 
andp. 108; lS99,Tol.ii.,p. S75,flga.92, 93. Kew, 
Ub, 7,7U- 

Lilium Sulckven»e (Franohet), naar to L. tanni- 
foliam, with apotted ateuu, linear leavea, reflezed 
□raoge aegmenta with purpliih apota. It is a native 
of Szechuen, whenoe it waa aent to M. Haitbick 
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i^E ViLMORiN by tlie Abb^ Faroes. Kew, 
tab. 7.715. 

Rubus refltxua (Ker). — A Cbinese speoies witb 
Vine-thaped leaves, covered with rust-ooloured 
down OD the tinder-aiirface, and tnfti of small 
white flowen from the aculeate hispid stem. 
Temperate-house, Kew, tab. 7,716. 

The Earl'8 Court Exhibition. — The 

Woman's Exhibition was duly opened on Saturday 
last, and there was a large number of visitors, 
especially in the afternoon and eveniug. The pre- 
parations in and out of doors are, as yet, far from 
complete. Mr. J, Laino, of Forest Hill, and Wm. 
Whitelky, Ltd., are responsible for the arrange- 
ment of the gardens. As yet there is not much to 
be seen save tur^ a peacock aud other topiary 
monsters, and a few beds filled with pink Pelargo- 
niums. More flowers will be put in later on, and 
many of the beds are staked out for the inevitable 
carpet-bedding, which will be proceeded with as 
rapidly as circumstances permit. 

General Analytical Herbarium.— Teachers 
and students alike will find the preparations made 
by Mr. Butsmaxn of Middelburg, Holland, of great 
service. They are well and carefully executed. To 
each dried specimen of a plant are attached 
dissections of the flower either dry or preserved in 
small flat bottles of spirit, so that they may be 
readily examined. Agricultural and horticultural 
students can have their wants supplied, and medical 
and pharmaceutical pupils will find them of the 
greatest value. It is only necessary to indicate for 
what purpose the plants are vranted. Those 
specimens that we have seen were excellent. 
H. BuYsif AXN is aided in the case of tropical plants 
by the resources of the Buitenzorg Garden. 

The New Gallery.— There are not quite so 
many flower-pieces pure and simple as usual in the 
Summer Exhibition at the New Gallery, Regent 
Street. We find a few vases and bowls of Roses 
of a more or less shadowy nature, and there are 
Hydrangeas and lilac such as we have seen many 
times before. Mr. Hayward has tried his skill at 
that most unpaintable of flowers ''Ageratum" (415), 
but has only succeeded in giving his picture an un- 
finished look, the innumerable delicate details of the 
flower being unrepresented in any way on the sur- 
face of the canvas. Mr. Spencer Stanhope in his 
" Expulsion " (58), has given us a wonderful carpet 
of flowers, but we doubt their appearance in the 
garden of Eden, wherever it may have been, in the 
form in which he has represented them. The 
Pansies, not known till the beginning of the 
century, for instance, show signs of a lengthy 
period of cultivation, though they are far from 
being florists' flowers, so do the Roses, Wallflowers, 
Tulips, Narcissus, and Starch Hyacinths, though 
possibly the artist intended to suggest their primi- 
tive condition by painting all as of dwarf haWt. 
Of the richly-worked armour of the expelling angel 
it is not within our province to speak. Mits 
Annoba Bromley Martin in " Severn Side " (206), 
has drawn us a pleasing study of wild flowers, but 
many of her wild Roses have but four petals. The 
scattered petals at the child's feet suggest that the 
flowers once had five, but it is to be questioned 
whether wild Roses retain four after having lost 
one bf their petals. Do they not fall simultaneously, 
or nearly so? There are several garden-scapes in 
this exhibition, notably Sir James Linton's de- 
lightfully conscientious ** Opening Scene from the 
Decamerone" (83). Here we have the typical 
Itolian garden with its Cypress hedge, light in 
contrast with the darker and untrimmed trees in 
the background, the Roses, the Hollyhocks, and 
the delightful group of brocade and fur-clad youths 
and damsels entranced by the tale that is being 
told to them by the maiden on the marble seat in 
front of the hedge. They certainly have no fear of 
the approaching plague, or of any other disturbanoe 
to their peaoe of mind. The tendency of the artist 
in many of the garden scenes is to get the flowers 
in the immediate foreground too lai^e and the 



colours too brilliant to the exclusion of the goodly 
proportion of green that is to be found in every 
garden, however crowded. We must not look 
botanically at the staff borne by Mr. Southall\h 
*' Crystofore '* (92), which, though a stout Ash 
sibling, has blossomed out into white Lilies at 
almost every joint. 

StoCK-TAKINQ : APRIL.— The Trade and Navi- 
gation Returns for the past month form a volume 
of some 180 psges, and all pregnant with interest, 
even for the general reader. Once more a con- 
tinuation of progress has to be reported, our 
imports having gone up on the month by 
£3,264,854; the figures for last month being 
£42,621,876, against £39,357,022 for the same 
month last year. Our usual excerpt from the 
" summary " table runs as follows : — 



lUPOBTS. 


1899. 


1900. 


Difference. 




£ 


£, 


£ 


Total valoe 


89,857,022 


42,621,576 


+8,264,854 


(A.) Articles of food 
and drink — dutj 

uco ••• •%t ••. 


12,977,920 


14,295,120 


+1,317,200 


(B.) Articles of food 
ft drink— dutiable 


1,961,582 


1,808,620 


—142,912 


Raw materials for 
textile manoiiAc- 
tures 


6,833, 8S3 


7,830,076 


-f 996,193 


Baw materials for 
sundry industries 
and uianufoctures 


8,934,956 


4,804,804 


+869,848 


(A.) Miscellaneoua 
articles 


1,328,463 


1.289,487 


—34,026 


(B.) Parcel Post ... 


98,055 


88,S55 


—9,200 



Allowing for enhanced values, there is an increase 
in the bulk of duty upon articles of food, the other 
large increase being in materials for textile fabrics, 
and for fabrics of a misoeUaneous character. We 
come now to the record of fruit, roots, and 
vegetables imported, which is, as usual, interesting 
to us all. The record is as follows : — 



Imports. 


1899. 


1900. 


Difference. 




Bushels. 


Cwt. 


Value. 


Fruits, raw :— 






£. 


Apples 


148.878 


89,601 


+9,827 


Bananas... bunches 




111,788 


+40,628 


Cherries 


24 




—26 


urapes ... .a. ,., 


1,626 


1.519 


+ 1,859 


Lemons 


210,826 


72,310 


—22,772 


Nuts— Almonds (cwt) 


6,496 


5,011 


-5,806 


Others, used as fruits 




64,718 


+1,474 


Oranges » 


1.028.171 


614,390 


+26,208 


irean ... „, ,,, 


967 


196 


—386 


Plums 




45 


+157 


Unenumerated 


86,029 


5,634 


—34.919 


Vegetables, law:— 








Onions bush. 


639.183 


683,890 


+2,517 


Potatos cwt 


514,748 


868,936 


+46,169 


Toroatos ... „ 


• • ••• 


44,746 


+49,285 


Vegetables, raw, nnenu> 








meiated value 


£249,867 


£74,269 


—75,098 



Of course, the statement is, to a large extent, 
incomplete, owing to the substitution of weight for 
measure; but "values" may be sufficient. The 
imports for the four months just expired show an 
advance over those for the same period last year, 
amounting to £12,143,324 ; the past month's foot- 
up at £169,694,767, sgainst £157,551,443 for the 
same period in 1899. The 

Exports 
for the month show that the progress noted in the 
three last stock-taking notes still oontinues. The 
figures for April are — £22,645,147, against 
£19,457,526, a gain of £3,157,601. All sections 
participate in the increase, with the excep- 
tion of animals living. The same remark 
applies to the figures for the four months 
in that time, this year the total foots up at 



£94,765,499, against £81,511.587 in 1899— again 
of some £13,253,982. It is to be hoped that no 
enhancement on the value of coal, &c., may inter- 
fere with the progress so markedly illustrated 
above. 

TurnipFlea.— One of the best means to use* 
against the ravages of the Turnip-flea (HalticSr 
nemornm) is the well known superphosphate of 
lime ; bone-meal, sifted fine, has very good results, 
strewn over the soil, better generally than wood- 
ashes and soot. In the height of summer, Turnips- 
should be sown in partially-shaded sites, and the 
soil be well soaked with weak farmyard manure- 
water; this last operation being very necessary 
when shady positions cannot be found in the- 
garden. 

MathiOLACORONOPIFOLIA.— Thisisa singular 
species, now in bloom on the rockery at Kew. It 
has hoary pinnatifid leaves and violet flowers, witl> 
undulate petals. 

Kew and the British Museum.— a Com- 
mittee has been appointed by the Lord's Com* 
missioners of Her Majesty's Treasury, " to consider 
the present arrangements under which botanical 
work is done, and collections maintained by the- 
Trustees of the British Museum, and under the 
First Commissioner of Works at Kew, respectively ;; 
and to report what changes (if any) in those 
arrangements are necessary or desirable in order to> 
avoid duplication of work and collections at the^ 
two institutions." 



BEAUMONTIA GRANDIFLORA. 

Althouoh we have before figured a full-size^ 
spray of this noble plant as grown at Panshanger, 
see Gardeners^ Chronicle, May 8, 1886, p. 593, suc^ 
a specimen might discourage growers with limited 
means, and therefore we now lay before our readers- 
a reproduction of a photograph (fig. 97i p. 299), 
sent us some time since by Messrs. Maries, of the 
Mythrop Nurseries, Lytham, Lanoashire. 

The plant requires to be grown in a warm green- 
house or stove. It does best planted out and 
allowed to cover a trellis, but it may also be growi^ 
in a pot. 



Home Correspondence. 

THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. — 
I quite agree that the Boyal Horticultural Society 
ou^ht to try and acquire a hall of its own in a 
suitable position, before th^ spend any money i]> 
buying land to replace Chiswick, which they 
propose to abandon. The Drill Hall is, as I have 
always stated, not a proper place for the exhibition- 
of valuable plants, ana I hope that the scheme 
which has been proposed will be definitely ^ren 
up. There is no doubt a difficult in finding a 
suitable situation for a home of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society, but I believe that if the Council 
decided to put their shoulders to the wheel, and 
earnestly desired to place the Society in a becoming 
position, they would certaix^ suooeed. I am sure 
that nothing would be more pleasing to the bulk of 
the Fellows, than an announcement by the Conndl 
that they had secured a proper site, and they ought 
to do so before the Centena^ year of the Society. 
H» W, SchrikUr, The Dell, Egham, 

THE NEW CHISWICK.— Since it now appears cer- 
tain that by order of the Council, and by the votea 
ci the Fellows at the last meetine, that Chiswick 
must go, it will appear to some futile and inex- 
pedient that the matter be referred to again. Still, 
at the risk of being considered out of order, I 
would beg your indulgence whilst I give expression 
to a thought or two in favour of the old garden. 
The sum and substance of its ofieace is its position 
near London, with its clouded, and to some extent 
deleterious atmosphere, and the plea that the fioU 
is poor and worn out. With reference to the 
former, I would observe that no aspect of the 
management of the Royal Gardens, Kew, has been 
so favourably commented on during the last twelve 
or fifteen years, as the great im^vement that haa 
taken place from a cultural point of view in that. 
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far-fARied garden. Yet m the erow fliM, Kew it 
only diataat from Cliuwick little mora than a mile : 
As reganU the eilikuition of ths loil, Chimick is 
about ttie eune diitanoe from Syoo House am it i> 
from Keir. Tba nrden at Syou, 1 believe, ia as 
old, if cot older, than the one al Cbiiwiak ; snd 
the toil, from all I have heard, u no better in 
'qnality. Vet jadging from the merit* of the 
produce exhibited from time to time from Syou at 
the Drill Hall, no one cau lurely aay that thia 
garden ia played out. May I euggeit that the 
•uperintendeat of the ChUvick garden (in whom 
»U who know him hare every contidence) be giveD 
a freer hand, more liberal and generoas support 
«a the way of labour, manurea, &c,, and I am 
aatistied tliat the plea of the eoil being worn out, 
Ac., would Boon be non-exiitent. Xbe more the 
<]aeBtion of a new garden ii oonsidered, the greater 
■eem the difficnltie* vritb which it ia aurroaoded. 
To buy and take in hand a matter of 50 acres of 
-agricultural land, let it be situated in what district 
<t may, and convert it into a garden worthy to 
cflpreaent the beat upecti of Britiah hortionltnre. 



home and foreign oommeroial honiculturists, and 
that io a far more precise, complete, and satisfactory 
way thaa can ever be the case at limited Cbiswick. 
Moreover, all, or nearly all, of ths satisfactory 
results of tbsaa trials are brought before the Society 
at its meetiugt in London for its approval or rejeo- 
tioD, free of any ooit to the Society. I would 

Slead that the question of a new eorden be deferred 
ir the present (aa the lease of Chiswick has a long 
time to run I, and that the centenary of the Society 
be celebrated in some more modest form, as 
:e, by a great exhibition— in London, if 



possible: it not, at the Crystal Palace. Who 
knows but that, before many years are over, we 
1 again have introduced an International Exhi- 



bition, which in it* magaituda and grandeur will 
far out-diitsnce the one now being held in Paris, at 
which a Palace nf Horticulture worthy of the 
Empire would form a part, and to which it might 
be given in perpetuity by an enligbteusd Govern- 
ment, under the tnuteeship of the Royal Hcrti- 
oultural Society, or some other responsible body. 

o. T. r. 



sroold «o*t at le4*t a sum of £40,000 befor* it was 
<K>mpletcd ; and to this must be added an annoal 
«har0s for np^keep at IsMt from £2,000 to £3,000, 
«nd ftom which enormous expenditure, comp«ra- 
iively little or no income for the suitenanca of the 
Society would be derived. Before committing the 
-Society U> to vast and risky an nndertaktDg as thU, 

taogitda i. _ 
faafon aU the Felloi 
-done, .before the next meeting, l^ow' much the 
«oi>ipIetedMbeme is likely to CMt! where the money 
i* to come from! and what is of more tmportanoe 
than all — what does the Ccunoil propose to teach 
and demonstrate in the new garden? If it is 
propo*ed to carry out the work of the new garden 
on the same lines followed of recent years at Chis. 
wick, then, in my humble opinion, as far as bene- 
fiting the rising generation of gardener* is ooDoemed, 
the idea is a phantom, and the expense and risk 
-ought nnt to be mn. As regards some of the work 
•Itemptad at Chiswick, moh as the trial of new 
flowers, fmit, and vegetables, it has been pointed 
out that this work ia already carried out on a most 
ozlianstive and extensive scale under the snpenn- 
Aeodeaoe of expert* and specialists by our great 
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THE ROYAL HORTrCULTURAL SOCICTY'a tMECT- 
INQ.— Everyone interested in horticnltnre in the 
United Kingdom will regard the meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society on April 2j as one of 
the most hiitoria on reco^. Never before have 
matters nf mere (erions importance been brought 
before the horticultural pablic Everyone felt tuii, 
and many Fellows of the society from far and near, 
who had been aptoLondonthe previous day, attended 
at great inconvenience, to look after the interests not 
ontv of the tooiety which they support with hard 
OMn, but also in the interest* of British horticul- 
ture generally. And it was well they did so, for in 
the wtiole history of the Royal Horticultural Society 
there has never been suoh an attempt made to 
rash matter* of vital Importance without giving the 
Bligbtest opportunity for discusaion. Although 
the meeting was Urge and representative, it was 
by no means so large as it would have been had 
the meeting been arranged tor the previous day, 
when many more keenly-interested Fellows from all 
parts of the eonntry were in town at the ordinary 
meeting. An attempt waa made to prevent any 
discussion or ameoament on the nine foolscap 

tiages of print occupisd by new bye-laws, which 
iterally bad not even been seen by balfadoMn 



society in i 



of the Fellows of the Society. The meeting waa 
invited to take the nnieen nine pages " ae read ; " 
but thanks to Dr. Masters and Sir Williani 
Tbiselton-Dyer, every Fellow of the Society will 
now have an opportunity of considering the bye- 
laws. Another attempt waa made to get the 
meeting to decide once and for all, that the 
historic gardens at Ciiiiwick should be given up 
for ever. It is true the meetiiig waa invited to 
adopt the " purchase of a freehold site in ths parish 
of Ltmpsfield, Surrey," without further notioe or 
discussion, to "anthorise the Council to take the 
neceasairy steps for aciiuiring the slid aite, and for 
developing newgardene thereon." But no informa- 
tion was given as to the cost of securing such an 
unsuitable site. The four expert* who reported upon 
the site were unanimously agreed that notwilhstajid- 
ing its beautiful sitaatioD, the soil was heavily 
water-logged, and the cost of drainage would be 
considerable. Little do the Fellows know the ooat 
that would be entailed by formbg a new garden in 
suoh a situation. Even Chiswick in less than eight 
year* from its foundation landed the • ' - - -- - 
debt of over £20,000, i ' 
has never yen paid its way. On an avera^ a net 
los* of about £1,400 a year is entailed by Chiswick. 
Its acreage i* about 11} acres, and the loss upon 
such a place as Limpslield would be at least £5,000 
a year (after about £50,000 formation expanses) 
for the up-keep of its 50 water-logged acres. 
In 1860, the Council of the day tried to stide Chis- 
wiok. They said it was "inaccessible" (although 
24,000 people used to go there when there were 
neither trains nor trams', and that it was 
" badly constructed." These were the chief 
arguments used when they wanted 
the white elephant that the oomi 
of the 1861 Exhibition had for sal* in the twenty 
•ores of Krouod at South Kansingtoo. Then the 
oonnoil of the day did not object to get nearer th* 
fog and amoke of London, instead of away from it ; 
nor did they scruple to aak for and obtain £50,000 
of public money, every fraction of which seem* to 
have bean mispent ; or out of every peony that waa 
earned the 1851 commissioners managed to aeoure 
three farthings. Until it can be shown that tha 
Fellow* of tie Society have in view a better 
and more easily acoeasittle place than Chiswick, it 
would be madness to play fast and loose with the 
Society's finances, whioh at the preaent time do 
not exceed £9,000 aU told. At the preceac time 
Chjswiok is at least as weU- favoured as Kew, 
which is bordered on the Brentford side by large 
gaswork*, soap factories, ooal wharvea, A:«. ; and 
on the Richmond aide also by gas factories aad 
other extensive bnildings ; Syon and Onnnarabury 
M« also dose by. MtlropoUtan. 

THE CHISWICK TRIALS.— Wilh the discoauoD 
of so importaat a matter as the removal of the 
Boyal Horttealtural Society's experimental gar- 
den* from Chiswick, it waa only to be expeclad 
that the qnestioD of the utility or otherwise of the 
trials conducted there would aooner or later be 
introduced. While I am of opinion that with the 
limited space at it* disposal the Society has done aa 
muoh as could bs expected, I am eqa^y of opinion 
thai eo far as Peas and other important v^etables 
areconoemed, there has not been, during the fiast 
seventeen yean, such a eeriee of comparative trials 
ia any on* subject as oonld enable an expert to say 
that this, that, or the other novelty sent for trial 
was superior to or distinct from some other variety 

existence. I folly endorse the remarks in yonr 
lessity of testing a large 
number of the varieties already ir 



[lecessity of testing a large 
a already in cammeroe along- 
side those submitted for the consideration of the 
Committee, in order to enable these reprssentatives 
of the Society to recommend award* to ioiid fide 
novelCie* ouly — a matter of impoaubility while the 
present system continues. Mr. A. 0. Walker in 
his letter (see p. 28i) r»i*e* another important 
point bearing on the same subject. He say* .- — 
'"iheae (the comparative trials of vegetables) are 
of little value, for every gardener knows that the 
best variety in one garden is not necessarily the 
best under different conditions of soil and climate." 
It not infrequently happena that a new Pea i* said 
to possess the merit of "reeisting mildew to a 
remarkable degree." Sow this Pea under ordinary 
conditions at Chiswick or in Surrey, as the oase 
may be, and in two seaeons out of three there 
would be little opportunity of judging its merits in 
this respect. Sow the same Pea, however, in 
Yorkshire or Lincolnshire, and its claims would be 
puttoamueh ii 
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tk» prwM t tte* t« fiad roMi lor • MdHeicst tmi' 
h0t M iemU U> mmk» B imr ttmjmiwoO''<Kmld hmre 
am opp^rtamty of dopliefttlsf tu trnk by tiM nd* 
•f • eolUctio0 eoolaiviaf cQ t^ mw sod old Tark' 
tioi. It wovld^if Mdb M opportsatty eoold bo 
fooad la a part of tbo tomotay where ooQ aad 
dlaMto ««ro aHof/Bth»r dirono to that of Chlt- 
wkk— rtaoTO to a great cxtoot tho dilBcaHiee 
reforred to Yjj both jpmr eorreapoodoati. Wo have 
la oar groaiMla thk jear oirer 6CiO tnak of Peaa« 
ladadlac lat««t aoreltka aad old vanetloe, aod 
othor thiaci ia ttoilbr proportioa, aod if tho 
f$oek^ dondoa to et^ at ddewiefc, aad woold Hko 
to lscr«aa» tho atiHty of Ha triala, I shall be rerj 
ploaaed to giro ap a portioa of oor greaods for the 
porpOM, earrjr oat the work la eoaneetioa, aod 
•olerteio tho Comarittee when oa thetr ritita of 
lametlon. M, J, iHal, OtwmU Mama/fer to W. W. 
Jcinwn ^ Sam, Lid,, Botton^ LmcdnMre. 

THC nOYAL HOfrriCULTUflAL •OCfCTY. — I 
eatifoly ooacBf in the opialoo e» preset d bj Mr. 
Dmonr la yonr leat bene ae to the wid esp read 
flntiioel trooUet ooose^jaeat ajKm the ^^i*iy 
erisis belog the eanse of fadare io rmlstag sam* 
eieiit faade for the hortlcattoral haU scfaene, aad 
that before 1904 it atight be rerlred with a great 
probabilltjr of saoccas, owlog to the manrelloas 
pr ospe ri ty of the oooatrjr, aad the iscreased 
DismDers aad ia6aeaee of the Rojal Horticaltaral 
Society. Uodoabtedly, the ftrst daty is to secore 
a IMtiog home for the Society. Impeodiog mill- 
tanr efaaogee may ioterfere with oar use of the 
Drill Ha]l« and a inistakea policy may iiad the 
Society wltbont a place of meetiog, aod witboot 
Cbiswlok« The oommiinicatioos from ' ' A Northera 
Fellow/' aad '*From the North.'' wUl ahK> weU 
repair rtperosal. There is a riew, howerer, that has 
not oeeo saffioiently expressed. If the abaodon- 
meat of Chiswick be adrocated on the ground of the 
hopelsasness of coltiTatiog it by reason of London 
fogs, deleterioas fames, aod exnansted soil, what a 
disoooragemeat to borticnltare io the saborbs of this 
aod other large cities and toaras. Let soyone draw 
a rsdins from the Baok of Eoglaad that shall 
ioclnde Chiswick, aad see what an area will be 
included within the circle. Is hortlcaltnre to be 
giTSO op within it? All connected with borti- 
coltore are ioterested io this qoestioo. The fact is, 
too mnch has beea said about fog, Ac The bean- 
tifnl flowers, fioo vsgetables, and excf>llent fruit 
raissd at Chiswick, the bright flowers in the public 
gardeos and parks, the tress oo the Embaokmeot, 
In the dty, and erea in diogy Btepoey, prore wliat 
cao be produced within the metropolitao area. Ko 
doubt some kind of Orchids and winter* flowering 
hot'house plant% suffer from fog, but Tegetation in 
general ii not actire during the months when fogji 
occur, and to one exotic that shows their eril 
effects, there are countless flowers and fruits that 
in their dormant state are unaffected by them. To 
an old Londoner, the air is perceptibly purer through 
the Smoke Acts having been put In force, and 
still more from the use of gas, oil, or coke, for 
heating purposes instead of coal. The improved 
current of the Thames, consequent upon its em- 
bankment, and the greater sweetness of its waters, 
are encouraging fscts, and tend much to improve 
the atmosphere, so that river and streets alike are 
more agreeable to dwellers in town than they were 
in former years. W, Haupell 

THK OLD AND NKW 0HI6WI0K. — HortionltorUU 
throQghcrat th« Kmplre srs rsttljr lodtbtad to Mr. Arthur 
Sutton and otberi for Mcuriog ilm« for the diicuMing of 
IhsM snd other auMtlotui dMplf sfFecUng the popularity aod 
proapsrl^ of tna Royal Hortloultural BocUtr, ana the 
adranceroflot of tho iclence and practice of nortlcultnre 
throughout the world. Mr. Bntton't Impartial report on the 
Ohlawlck trials will vie in pfmctlcal Unportance with that on 
the LiinpaOeld ill* In leadins to aound coocltialone. The 
Counr 1 navo alto acted wlieiy in pobliahlng the reports of 
othere In their poisesfion, though ft It dimcult to tee how 
tht promleed attractlona of ample water power for lake 
or tiog gardens at the New Chiswick could ease the 
collar on man or beast, on that steep perpetual rise of three 
miles fh>m Oitetl to LImpifleld. Nor does It seem that the 
demand for new gardens it at all pressing or urgent st the 
present moment We are still four years from the oentensry 
of th« Society, and have twenty years' If ase of the old garden 
at Chiswick to run. The most pressing need of the Rojral 
Horticultural Hticlety Is not a new garden, but a new hall for 
Its great exhlbitluns and utneral meetings— in a word, a home 
for horticulture in London abreast or our ne#ds and our 
reputation. Out for the Baring Oiltis we should have had 
thlt some years since. It would be much easier to have It 
now, at a period of great commercial proeperity— unltis, 
Indeed, the South African War should hinder the erection of 
such s Temple of Peace. Possibly, for such a purpose, the 
government or the London County Council might be able to 
contribute something substantial towards reducing the ground* 



piBDiea oes ween June Sana June zz. t 
prec«l«ntly hotanddry, but not withstand 
nack. the plants grew veil and many of 
dantJy . The flonu Committee examined tl 



T^Kt far «t: k a gnet aar>«aJ 

txMAT F«.,<:rwf vhr, havr •v^r.^^A*-*. '''.<r Umczm^ this pm^ert ',f 
• ..*fcV> l.',{*JtrCl9taX »'-.:..r^« r 'A wtth a s^m* emt of 
C* y^t. eul h*r« V ftttJiM * tkxak; tfe«t tH^VO ni^: 
p? -. -i« f< ai, bn*nit wasu, ami pffov« as tim*lj maA 
t\ t tutmotUl (r the cf^Vtmarj of O* Ami H^rtkni- 
tir*: fy^ Hy, Hocs-tioaa:, tn:*Mnl, c.Heexh^ or oObcr 
wcwit »^fht U^^ow either *t Chi«w>k 
hMll of hoit.'.AKm AaaH ^^mt first, m H 
nrvmt}r fHterl**]. It vovkl aln sthanlst^ ami 
hort ruh'«n«tt, aa4 roller aMre 'littuupiftbed semoe* .& 
aU <Ah€e dir:ctyj««. Fol'.vritji Mr. SaUoa* rxhaastiTC 
reports on the Ctalcviek tnaJt, « .C nm aSlaw mm in a few 
seateaeM to caaUc the CkiMwv^k trkk to cpeak for fhf 
selrM .a the J.^rrM of thm VLfjjal Hortknltsnl Society fvr 
9(<iTsmbcr, lto>. It l« Mi a bttJe sorprisua, ia riew of 
raeent iittersa<«s, ttet to the twcoty4hree pMes aTtbeae last 
rrp^jct* oa the Chiswick tnsls not a ward has baea saM ahooi 
Uad rthaoeCioo ortaessrdea b«iof ptayed ool, er etaa ahoat 
airpoUotx*. UaU the trials rer^Mbetwtaa pages ItfS sad 
143. thcrvMoalyooe^'saeof Csilar*(pa^l7S)orQsaliflo«era. 
whk-h bqt<o»edpriaiatqi»lygrondrooKfatlasptteofeoMUat 
wateriaff. With th« water matas so haady. aad toBpccBry 
■hade «:thiD reach, perfcspa the gaaeral fsOnre sboold 
have been prrreated, as it OMistly is — ia fact, 
mtnt be— ia private gard«ns. But aiy potet fs tkat 
Vkti Chiswick trials, as Isr m their rcaferieicd ^aractsr 
allowed, were Csir, aal showed little or ao traee of soQ «x- 
bansUoB* or aJr-pollatioo. On page ISO we rsad of Sfty- 
atrrn stocks oC dwarf French Bmat sown on a warm border 
00 May S. With one or two exeeptioos the seeds icerminatad 
well, aad the plaaU cropped freely. Ps^ 1«3 : Of the forty- 
six stocks of Peas sown oo March 10, it Is said the whola were 
sown on groond that had been treaehad and weU maanrcd 
with eow uaonre; and, with one exoration, the wbvie grew 
well, and cropped freely. Page 167 : Twenty -fire new rarie- 
t\*a of Tomatos were grown affsiast tweo^-serea of tb« oUcr 
on«a for comparison. AH sown March ft, aad the planU 
fraitcd In lO-lach pots. The hot scaaon suited them admirably; 
all made cood growth, aad being entirely free from disease. 
Not a whisper about srookc, foe, or fumes. PagelS9 : Seven- 
teen sorts of Lettoees, sown February tT in boxes, trans- 
planted into the open when large enou^ proved free of 
rogues, and the growth In almost all eases being good. 
Page 170 : Forty-six varieties of Potatoe were sent for trial, 
and twenty-Ove of o*der and popular sorts tested against 
th*m. Ta^ ground had tMm specially prepared for the crop, 
and in nHte of the drought, the majority of the varieties 
grew well and produced good erojpe. We have also favour- 
able reports of Onions, Beetroot, Parraips, Ooords, Bunner 
Beans, Broad Beans, Cucumbers, Pumpkins, and so oa. 
Page 17A : Of the trials of Dahlias, we Snd that 127 stocks of 
Pompon Dahlias in well worked and Uberally-mannred ground, 
planted between June ft and June 22. The season proved un- 

rithstanding this scrioosdraw- 
than flowered abon- 
Committee examined the collection on three 
occasions, and highly commended fifteen varletiea. And yet 
what no fellow can quite understand is how, io the teeth of 
this official testimony in fhvaur of Chiswick at a seed teetM^R 
crop-proving garden, the Council and Members should show 
such eager haste to rote Chiswick an effete as^et, and Itsgood old 
gardens a played-out polluted encumbrance. From tJu North, 

THE LIMP8FIELD 8ITE.-S0 much has rcoenthr been 
written in these pages respecting the proposed nte at 
Llmpsfteld far the new Chiswick, tnat I have to apologise 
for penning anything ftirther about it. Bun a visit to the 
pUce gives experience and capacity to express opinions, of 
which those who have not, cannot possess Having seen. I 
come with ease to the conviction that the admiraUe reports 
furnished by such capable experts as Messrs. Bunyard, Paul. 
Ponpart, aLd Beckett, are correct in every particular, ana 
father mild than otherwise. The great Csct which struck not 
only myself, but my fHends. Messrs. J. Wright aad O. 
Gordon, was the comparative dryneas of the ground in almost 
every direction. That ahowed how, in spite of Its compara- 
tive retentlveness. It is yet porous, and dries rapidly A 
marked feature Is the fkct that Oak is almost alone the 
chief timber on the estate, and that is of the healthiest and 
cleanest description— none could be better. There was on 
all deacrlptlons of tree or hedgerow wood, an entire absence 
of moss or lichen, showing that the aoll was in no sense sour. 
Whilst soils are varied, sites or aspects are varied also Some 
have a shard south fall, some are level, some trend slightly 
to the north-west and west There are four fields under 

fiasture, and of turfy-loam. Suited for Vines, Peachei', 
[elons, or general Dotting, It would be difficult to find better 
in all the county of Surrey. Geneially the arable land is free 
from weeds ; that Is particularly so in the case of the two 
coroHelds at the lower aide, one of which will have presently 
a splendid Wheat-crop ; and la the large area devoted to 
Bops. It Is also so in the case of the upper portion of the 
large arable field on the upper side of the estate ; but the 
lower portion shows perennial Thistles and Bqnisetuni in 
abundance. These weeds show a deep retentive soil that 
badly needs draining ; but with proper drains, and the free 
use of the hoe for a couple of seisons to cut off these weeds 
whilst young, they would soon die out. A portion of this 
land would maks splendid coppice, for poles, lirushwood, and 
sticks would be needed in abut dance. But in spite of the 
comparative dryness uf the surfkce-soll, Nature has liumisbed 
the estate with a good supply of water, every drop of which 
can be utilised to form a splendid squatlc garden, osier-beds, 
and Watercress-beds ; for In a national horticultural garden 
evsrythinff must be taught It is In such a pUoe fifty times 
better to nave rather too mnch water than none at all. All 
soils, even If the stiffest, turned up bv the plough, crumble 
to pieces finely after some few hours'^ drying. Praotlailly, 
the soils and altuatlons on the estate seem finely adapted for 
tht successful culturs of everything thought cfeslraole In a 
great garden. The site Is truly an Ideal one, for behind it 
rises a range of lofty sand-hQls, topped by trees, which 
protect It in a remarkable way fkom cold easterly aad 
northerly winds. Behind it also Is a vast common that 
will always be an open space, and another large common 
Is on its south<west border. The district is goneimlly 
agricultural, but the exceeding beauty of the sltnation 
and surrounding country will doubtless in time attract 
many more good-class residents; but small houses will 
never be erected near. At present houses are very few 
near Liropsfleld, but about Oxted Station they are being built 
rapidly, and such as will meet tho rsquirements of weU-to-do 
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istkstitis 
f.^i. These do Brf>t pass TV the kig^ 
th* soni. fie or the *.'jt, Ptse^aar** 
core trxt. the sea roajit. than trase ths lastiaii 
•sthei.' aiftr*, it* s«L: :s oae of c^agalsr baaoty. On B» 
iMihcvt parts, ^*'a* the Oaxtoa H-^ee, the view over th» 
e-riitrr a a s;>«j.l «*, axA al ^ wwili irpay a visit. 
Ti* b:rJ'*-«fe r>?w -f the r-yjtxrj ia the 
harCy be Use thaa lOo iqur« m.: 
ganJes* to be -^timately Ixed here, a riatt to 
votdi becM&e a ndl^itet day t j the FeOows. aad 
reCp^x<xt ctaUi or ether ac-.^ xnodatio* erected oa m 
amall h ae =.«»dow. cl ■« s»dsr the krfty s a arfheakr at tfce 
aprs tL»t w--:id laake vtek a 0aad rockary, it weoH be 
d:* -:at t/- cciiSTe ol a &a»e beaetifnl or attzactxve spot. 
Wher* toe C>i&cJ are gcaa^ to tad a site »'*"^5L'*^ 
thetr FTsrpoee m to maay ways, aad yet so aear I^pa dasu 1 
doaoCkoor. Oace eoarerted iate a great s»d aa sttrsctiye 
garden, the r'-*« '^hxiM be tcraed Paradise, for it •oold 
thea be a krrely sjot. Whilst there are maay tiaias daily to^ 
aad from Loodoa aad 1 »xted, it tvras cot that there are ooaie 
down ia the B jraiag by which retam ticfcaU are o Msin a j y ft . 
third ckas, for ^iuTkst is cheap. Tbe rids oat with a nther 
slow horse take*, to the Caxtoa Hoas, tt miantea. and tho 
returii is rather f^^i ker. Were the sita parehaaed, 00 donbfr 
the railway coapacy woold make a sidiaf for ssasare, «e^ 
abonthalf amile distaatt. X. 



HORSES INJURINO THC BARK OF TREE&— I» 
reply to Mr. Jm. GibMMi's inqiiify in the OwrtUmrtT 
Chronidt, I woold recoamwod thai b« ■hoold try 
strewisg about fraUy-cut brmaelMS aad lunba 
mndar his aveooe of Elms aod Umm, whidi may 
take off the horees' atteatioo from the standiag 
treea. When horMS are well fed, aad take io^ 
barking trees, it ia often a sign tkat eome element 
ia laekuig in their food which bark snpplieB. in th» 
ahape of a tooic or aatringeat. German forntera- 
pat a eertain amooat of faith in proTidio^ salt-licks, 
where deer give a good deal of trooble in the aaino 
way, and the following powder placed in boxea ia 
aud to be efficaciooa:— 25 per cent. gaO-nnta, 
25 per cent Oakrind, 20 per cent. Aniseed or 
Fennel, 10 per cent. Lorage, 10 percent. Floreotiiie^ 
Iris, 10 per cent. Fenngreek, mixed with half tho 
qnantity of common salt and bone-meaL I ahonld 
Bay gronnd bark aad aalt woold aoawer the poipoaa 
eqoaUy well in proTidiag what ia reqoiied ; bot it 
ia doia>tfol if anything will entirely prevent tho 
habit. Where plenty of boahee, bramMea, ibo. 
exiat, hOTaea adoom do moch damiage to treea, and 
thoae at work daring the day, and only tamed oot 
at night, are leaa deatroctive than oolta or loood- 
marea, which pasa a good deal of time in idleneea,. 
and with a atooiaoh filtod with graaa. A. 0. ForbtM. 

CYCLES AT KEW.— The cyde ahelter opened 
this season doae to the main entrance to Kew* 
Gardens comes as a '* boon and a bleesinff *" to many 
a rider, judging by the goodly show of machinea 
that we found there on a recent occasion. For the< 
modest aum of twopence we can now enjoy tho 
gardena to the utmost, knowing that oor valued 
machinea are in safe custody ; while, if a suddeiv 
shower should come on, it is pleasant to think that 
we need run no risk of a damp saddle, or have any 
extra deanine to do on reaching home. Oor 
machines arelioused in the shdter in the moat 
business-like manner, a ticket, acoompanied witlh 
great civility on the part of the custodian, hcinR 
given to each rider. There are some beaatifah 
aighta to be seen in the g^ardens, and they are in- 
their full freshness of spring. Were it not for 
occasional puogent whifiM from over the river, we* 
might well think onrsdves a hundred milea from 
London. Enough remains of the Magndiaa to 
show how full of bloom they have been, aod some 
of the earlier Rhododendrone are a Uise of ookmr. 
The Nardsaus-beda are a " eight for aair e*en,'* and 
the air ia heavy with their perfame. It i» 
delightful, too, to note the downy oroziera <^ th» 
Ferna puahing their way up through the brown, dry 
ffonda of laat year. The various spedmena of 
Pyrus and Prunus are mostly in full beauty, thfr 
ahadea of pink aod roae-oolour beinf a real ddight. 
On seeinff these we can tmderatand the Japanese 
Plum - blossom festivala, and the enthusiasm lor 
the beauty of the treea that prompta themu Oo 
the rookerv we find that charming little Primula^ 
rosea in full perfection ; Aubrietiaa, and aomeof ita 
relationa, are ouahiona of Aowera ^ there are aon^ 
effective Leocojiuna, and aome particularly hand- 
some varieties of TriUitun. Not one of the least of 
the attractions of Kew is the animal life, of whiah 
we get ^dimpaes aa we atroll about. The aqairrds^, 
the bUokbinla, thmahe^ starlings, vobina, tita aad 
wagtails, the water-birds on the lake, the marand- 
ing, augar-loving eparrowa near the tea-houae ; the 
pirate rook, who nee in wait and steala from the 
aparrowa, all have their channa, and make an 
unsdentific afternoon at Kew a nfieahment alike 
for body and mind. Vititcr^ 
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AZALEA ENOTZ. — May I explain to yoa 
that I am the raiser of this variety, wmch 
obtaioed favourable opinioa from yoa. Your 
remark, " Poeeibly it is not such a good grower,'' 
was natural after seeing the plants ; bat I may 
draw attention to the fact that they were the 
parent-plants, so that they had been nntil last 
anmmer heavily pruned, K>r nearly every shoot 
upon them was cut off to be grafted ; therefore, 
most of these plants suffered a good deal from such 
usage ; but if you oould see in my nursery, plants one, 
two, and three years' old, yon would be surprised 
by their strong orowth. This variety, in my 
opinion, excels Azalea Anth. Roster in growth, as 
the tendency of it is to form a regular well-balanoed 
plant; whereas the Azalea Anth. Koster is a 
taster-growing plant, but very upright, so that a 
plant three years old is a very small one in breadth, 
out a very large one as to height. Mrs. A. £. 
Endtz at the same age is not such a tall plant, but 
is much broader. L, J, Endtz, Boskoop, 

PROTECTION OF TREES AQAIN8T HORSES.— 
In answer to an inquiry last week by Mr. Jas. 
Gibson, I may say that, having had considerable 
trouble from horses barking trees, and having tried 
several preparationF, I was thrown on my own 
resources, and after tryios two or three mixtures, 
I give preference to the u>llowiog, which we. have 
been using th's winter : — Dissolve in an iron pail 
on a slow fire, or better still, hot plate, i lb. of 
Bitter Aloes to 1 gallon of water ; stir in fresh 
oow-dnng to the consistency of paint ; to this add, 
while hot, a pint, or a little more, of tar (Stock- 
holm, I used), mixing thoroughly ; this mixture to 
ba applied to the trees warm as far as possible, 
using for the purpose a long- handled tM-brush. 
These are roughly the proportions ; quantity, of 
oourse, would be regulated by the number of the 
trees. This mixture adheres to the trees, does not 
soon get dry and hard, and is not washed off by 
the rain. J. W, 

TULIPA QREIQI.— I was much interested in the 
paramph which appeared in the Oardeners^ Chronicle 
on Tulipa Greigi, from the pen of your corres- 
pondent, G. B. Mallet. Strange to say, there is 
in these gardens a large plant such as your cor- 
respondent mentions, and the same size, viz., 
18 inches high, the inner segments 4^ inches long, 
and 3 inches wide, the flower when expanded being 
8 inches across. It is one of a new importation 
made last year. The bulbs were planted in patches 
on a rockery facing south, and the plant mentioned 
is the only one of that size. Tkoma$ Foster, Scamps- 
ton Hail Qardtns^ Billinqton, Yorkshire, 

A NOVEL WAY OF FORCING RHUBARB.— Some 
time sg >, whilst calling on a friend of mine, a large 
farmer in this district, I was invited to look round 
his farm and stock. After spending some con- 
siderable time looking through the different depart- 
ments, we came to a large byre, containing aoout 
twenty -two fine cattle which were almost r^idy to 
despatch to the auction mart, and thence to the 
butcher. In front of the cattle was a square 
passaae, from which to get back and forward 
with nay, cake, kc. On reaching the end, the 
longheaded fanner began to "show me some- 
thing, '' as he termed it, and removing some straw 
in the comer, revealed three beautiful roots of 
Rhubarb, from which he informed me he had been 
puUiuff for some considerable time. The roots 
were hud in mould, and the onlv assistance they 
got was the warm breath from the cattle ; and at 
the time I saw it, there was still suflicient to 
supply the kitchen with yet another *'Rheubarb 
Ceoke," indispensable to the farmhouse in these 
parts. Arthur Smith, EdenhaUOar(Un$,Ouni^}erland, 

BRITISH FORESTRY. — In the issue of the 
Gardeners* Chronicle for April 21, Mr. J. Simpson 
hat criticised my article on "Gkme Preserves,*' 
published in the issue of April 14. Most of 
Mr. Simpson's contentions refer to matters with 
which I have not dealt in m^ article, and into these 
I cannot follow him. I partioolarly stated that the 
desirable method of treatment depends on local 
conditions, and the kind of same to be preserved, 
so that only concrete examples can illustrate how 
to prooeed in each case. Aa such an example, I 
described the sylvioultural treatment of pheasant 
reserves, this being on the whole a simple case. 
The principal part of Mr. Simpson's oritioism refers 
to preeervet of pheasants and rabbits, a case with 
which I have not dealt at alL The fact is, that 
where rabbits have a free run, profitable forestry 



practically ceases, unless such woods are treated as 
high forest stocked with species which develop a 
rough and unpalatable bark, and are protected by 
wire-netting until that time has arrived. Referring 
now to Mr. Simpson's remarks, so far as they refer 
to pheasant preserves, I find that he makes much 
capital by insisting on the introduction of ever- 
green species amongst the underwood and standards. 
But a reference to my article shows that the 
introduction of such species is not excluded, since I 
stated that to Ash and Hazel in the underwood, 
any other species may be added to meet special 
requirements (meaning for the benefit of the 

Sheasants). Again I distinctly mention the intro- 
notion of a number of Spruce amongst the 
standards, " as these are very desirable in pheasant 
preserves." Hence, Mr. Simpson is really fighting 
imaginary windmills like the well-known Spanish 
knight. Moreover, he entirely overlooks that I 
«:hiefl^ deal with the sylvicnltural aspect of the 
question, and an orderly treatment of nheasant 
preeerves, leaving it to the proprietor to liold the 
balance between the forester and gamekeeper, and 
to decide in how far the one or other consideration 
shall take precedence. Mr. Simpson says 20 or 30 
feet high coppice will not do, and I dare say this is 
so if ic exists throughout ; but my main point is 
that each block shall contain coppice of different 
ages, from one to twenty years old, with a few 
years difference of age between the several age- 
classes. This being so, the beats can surely be so 
arranged that the pheasants rise over the younger 
parts of the coppice, not to speak of the broad riaes 
which such preserves always have. Unless some 
give and take is allowed between the contending 
requirements, of oourse, nothing can be done to 
derive a suitable revenue from such preserves, and 
both Mr. Simpson and I had better save our ink, 
and the Oardeners' Chronicle its space, for other 
purposes. I have also received, privately from 
a gentleman, some criticism of the anticipated 
returns to be derived from pheasant preserves 
managed on the plan detailed in my article, and as 
Mr. Simpson refers to the same subject, I may here 
add a few remarks on the point. It is very 
unfortunate for English forestry that a cry of 
"theoretical speculation" is at once set up, if 
anyone puts forward views which do not agree with 
the past experience of him who shouts. In the 
present instance my correspondent maintains that 
the income estimated by me is quite out of the 
question, because he has never seen or heard of a 
forest in this country which has yielded it. Of 
oourse he has not, because if he had, there would 
probably have been no need for my writing on the 
subject. And yet the returns given by me were 
based upon those derived from an actually existing 
forest, which I have examined more than once, and 
of which I hold a statement of receipts and 
expenses extending over a considerable number of 
years. Hence I repeat, that land fit to produce 
good Oak, Ash, ana Larch, treated in the careful 
way indicated in my article, will ultimately yield a 
net return of £2 and upwards per acre a year. I 
shall be happy to communicate the details to any 
of your readers who take an interest in the matter ; 
and I may add, that I visit that forest every year 
with my pupils. Just one more point :— There are 
people who compare a net income of, say, £2 an 
acre from woods, with the rent to be obtained by 
letting the Usid only. This is a great mistake. 
The £2 .represent the interest on the capital value 
ol the land plus the value of the growing stock of 
timber, whioti must always be kept on the ground 
in order to realise that annual income ; whereas 
the rent of bare land represents the interest on the 
capital value of the lana only. The former capital, 
in the example given in my article, would be about 
three times that of the land oody. W, Schlich, 
Cooper's HUl, AprU 26, 1900. 



THE WEATHER IN WEST HERTS. 

On several occasions during the past week, and 
particularly on the 6th inst., there appeared every 
prospect of continued heavy rain. Unfortunately, 
beyond a few passing showers, yielding only 
sufficient moisture to wet the surface of the 
ground, no rain fell here. In fact, for more 
than a week no rain-water at all has come 
through the 2| feet of soil in either of my per- 
colation gauges. Both the days and nights were 
as a rule moderately warm, and at no time did the 
exposed thermometer deicend at night quite aa low 



as the freezing-point. As regards the temperature 
of the ground, the soil at two feet deep is now 
about one degree warmer, and at one foot deep 
about two degrees warmer, than is seasonable. 
The winds have come mostly from some westerly 
point, and have been, with one brief exception, of 
moderate strength. The exception referred to 
occurred at one o'clock on the afternoon of the 3rd, 
during the passage of a sharp squall of hail and 
rain, when the wind rose suddenly to the force of a 
gale, and the temperature of the air in less than 
five minutes fell as much as twelve degrees. A 
Blenheim Orange Apple-tree growing in my garden, 
came first into blossom on the 7th, or on the same 
date as last year, but two days later than its 
average date of fiowering in the previous fourteen 
Shears. S, M., Berkhamsted, May 8. 



The Bulb Garden. 



THE GROWN IMPERIAL. 

This beautiful old garden plant is extraordinarily 
fine with me this year, the growths being very strong 
and stout, and somewhat taller than usual, with good 
crowns. I have heard sometimes of this Fritillary 
not fiowering well with some growers. I have five 
rows of them, one with 173 heads, 66, 53, 65, and 
57. They are left in the ground year after year, 
and they are always left to ripen, which I believe 
is the best way to secure flowers from them. 
Some cut the stems off as soon as fiowering is past, 
which I consider an error of judgment. •/. C. 



SOCIETIES. 

BOYAL ho:btzoultubal. 

Mat 8.~The Ust of the fortnightlf mMtings that will bo 
held before the Temple Show took place on Taeidny Isat at 
the Drill Hall. James Sta«et, Westminster. Contrary to the 
circunutancea of the previous meeting, there was ample space 
on this occasion for the proper display of all exhibits. 

There was a very satisflsctory display of Orchids, and the 
Orchid Ck>mmittee recommended the awards of two Firtt* 
class Certitioates, two Botanical Certiflcates, and four Awards 
of Merit. An exhibit of Vanda terei plants in flower from 
Lord Rothschild's garden, Onnnersbury Park (gr., Mr. 
Reynolds), demonstrated with what nnnsntl success this 
greatly admired Orchid Is cnltiyated in that garden, althongh 
it is in the vicinity of Ohiswick. 

The Floral Committee had a variety of exhibits to inspect, 
and amongst these was an increased number of hardy flowers 
and of flowering shrubs. This committee recommended 
one First-class Certificate and eight Awards of Merit, four of 
which were to varieties of Tulips. 

The Fruit and Vegetable Committee recommended Awards 
of Merit to a Cucumber and to a Turnip. 

The Naroiuus Committee sat, hut there were comiMra- 
tively few exhibits of the particular flower the Committee 
is interested in, and no awards were made to novelUe«. 

In the afternoon an interesting lecture was delivered by 
Mr. W. Bateson, M.A., F.U.8., of which a summary Is gi^en 
below. 

Floral Oommittee. 

Preunt : W. Marshall, Esq., Chairman ; and Measir. B. B. 
May, R D an, O. Reuthe, W. Howe, Jaa. Hudson. John 
Jennings, J. F. McLeod, R. B. Lowe, Robt Fife. Chaa. 
JeffHea, H. J. Jones, Chas. E. Pearson, H. J. Cutbush, Chaa. 
B. Bhea, E. H. Jenkins, W. J. James, J. W. Barr, Geo. Paul. 
B. T. Cook, Chas. T. Dmery, J. Fraser, Bd. Mawley, and 
J. D. Pawle. 

Diphoe Oneomm waa very finely shown by Mr. Kkowlb, 
Woking, who has uncommon success in the cnltivation of 
this sweet little plant. 

Polyanthus Prlmroaes (Munstead strain) from Miss Jekyll, 
V.M.H., Munstead Wood, Oodalming (gr.. Mr. A. Zumbod). 
There were two large baaketa ol plants of very great strength, 
and most proftiaely bloomed. Prom white 1o deep oranfe 
there were every possible shade of yellow, and the exhibit waa 
greatly admired by lovers of hardy plants (Bronze Binksian 

MedalX 

Messrs. R. Wallacb A Sons, KUofield Nurseries, Col- 
cheater, showed blooms of a white striped variety of Anemone 
folgena, named A. f. annnlata striata. Blooms of Caroassia 
Leiohtlini were shown, with white or pale lemon coloured 
flowers, 

Messrs. R. Vsitcr A Son, Exeter, showed blooma of some 
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clioico vaii. tics of RhodoJendrcn. The Himalayan hybrid 
Kewense was shown, and Mr.s. Butler, light purple; Ltis- 
combe, rose coloar ; and Coombe Royal, white, with spotted 
upper petal, are alto pretty hybrids of the sarae claaa. 
B. nilagiricuin is a variety of R. arboreum, and has smaller 
and less spreading ttowers than the Himalayan tyjK}. 

Messrs. Carter & Co., 237, Hi^h Holbom, showed a large 
gi-oup on the floor of the hall, consisting of Cineraria omenta 
rarieties. Good strong planf*, finely bloomed, and in snfll- 
cient variety. There were shades of purple, lilac, mauve, 
blue, purpliMh-criinsoii, *c. The group was edged with double- 
flowered Cicerarias and Maidenhair Fern. 

Messrs. Joiijf Laisu & Sons, Forest Hill, Londor, S.E., 
showed u group of Azalea mollis, Viburnum Opulus, SUphylea 
colchiea, Japanese Maples, Kalmias, Rhododendrons, Lilac;*, 
Acer Negundo foliis variegatis, and some other planta (Silver 
lianksian Medal). 

Mr. H. J. JoNKs, Ryecroft Nursery, Lewisham, London, 
sUged a very pretty display of cut flowers of Tulips, bulbous 
Irises, lat« flowering Daffodils, and Polyanthus Narcissus. 
Of Tulips there were single and double varieties; one of the 
double ones, Murillo, rose-colour and white, was similar in 
appearance to a Pajony. The old double, Toumesol, was 
conspicuous; La Candeur, Rose Luisante, Tulipa Golden 
Crown, T. vitellina, pale yellow ; Rose Blanche, double white, 
were among ihe best The blooms ot Spanish Iris were ver>' 
bright, and included the varieties Ju: iter, lilac- coloured and 
white with yellow ; Thunderbolt, purple bronze and lyellow ; 
Baron von Huinb .Idt. blue with yellow ; Alhaiubra, white and 
yellow ; and Sensation, of several shades of blue and yellow. 

Mr. H. J, Jon IS again showed a plant with one flower of 
the crimson Malmaison Carnation Mrs. H. J. Jonts. 

Roses were shown by Messrs. F. Cakt & Co., Braiswick 
Nursery, Colchester, who had excellent b!ooms of Marechal 
Niel, Comtesse de Nadalllac, Madame Ousin, Madame de 
Watteville, Mra. R. G. S. Crawford, &c. Several pretty 
Polyantha varieties were shown. Perle des Rouges is a 
new one, having large, deep crimson flowers ; and Thalia, a 
new one, having white flowers. Tliey and others, all of them 
free-flowering, were very charming. 

Carnations with names exceedingly suggestive of mili- 
larism were shown liy Messrs. H. & J. Elliott, Courtbushes 
Nursery, Hurstpierpoinf. Of these wera "Soldier of the 
Queen," a carmine seedling from Miss Jollflfe and Uriah Pike, 
Khaki, a yellowiih-bulT flower of rather neat form ; and Lord 
Roberts, a largo but rather loose flower of pretty colour from 
the same cross as a •• Soldier of the Queen." 

Messrs. J. Cheal & Sons, Lowfleld Nnrseries,, Crawley, 
made an interesting exhibit of sprays cut ttom the more 
•howy flowering Crabs, and sprays of other beautiful flowering 
shrubs, which we may refer to in our next issue (Silver 
Flora Medal.) 

Mr. Alios Perry, Hardy Plant Farm, WInchmore Hill, 
London, N., showed a collection of hardy plants in flower, 
which included the new double form of Arabia alplna, several 
varieties of Oeum montanum, Alyssum saxalile fol. var.. 
Phlox amana, P. seUoea. and others, and many additional 
and dissimlUr plsnts of the herbaceous and alpine garden 
(Silver-gUt Flora Medal). 

Mr. M. Pritchard, Purewell Nurseries, Christchurch, also 
had a collection of choice hardy flowe; ing plants. Wo noticed 
Bcllla nutans violacea, a variety with much deeper coloured 
flowers than the type, mmy pretty varieties of the dwarf 
Phloxes, Gcums, Trollius, and other species (Bronze Bankslau 
Medal). 

In an exIUbit from Mr. T. S. Ware, Ltd.. Feltham, were 
•ome grand examples of blooms of Iris Susiana. Many hardy 
plants suitable for cultivation in the rock garden were 
included in this exhibit. 

Messrs. G. Jackman k Son, Woking, staged one of the best 
exhibiU of hardy flowering plants. The collection Included 
Phloxes, Tulipa species, TroUius. Trillium grandiflorum, 
Cypripedium pubesceni, Dodecatbeon Meadia, and Daphne 
Cneorum major (Silver Banksian Medsl). 

A lai^ exhibit of Tnllps was brought from Ireland by 
Messrs. Hooo & Robertson, 22, Mai y Street, Dublin. There 
were staged as ir.any as UO varieties, including a fine lot of 
•ingle flowers of large aize and brilliant colour ; also Tulipa 
species, and May-flowering or "Darwin" Tulips. These 
latter will be shown better at a later date (Silver-gilt Banknian 
Medal). 

Messrs. Barr & Sons, King Street, Covent Garden, London, 
had ft large collection of hardy flowers, including Tulips, 
late-flowering Narcissus, and alpine plants (Silver-gilt Bank- 
iian Medal). 

Messrs. W. Cutbush & 8o!f, Highgatc Nurseries, London, 
showed a group of miscellaneous plants, in which were 
Azalea*, Ericas, Epiphyllums, Boronia elatior, LiUcs, &c. 
(Silver-gUt BankAian Medal). 

Messrs. Jas. Veitch t Sons, Royal Exotic Nursery, King's 
Road, Chelsea, contrituted a group of hardy Azaleas in 
profose bloom. 

New varieties of Narcissus were shown by the Rev. G. 
Ekgleheart, Miss Wili^mot, and Mrs. Katherinr Spi r- 
B&LL, Bessinghara. 

Award!. 

Aiparajus sprengeri mriegatn.—We remember to have seen 
at the Ghent show two years ago a variety of this useful and 
attractive species, that had foliage variegated with white, but 
not nearly to the extent noticed in a large and magnificent 
specimen now exhibited by Messrs. F. Sander & Co., St. 
Albans (First-class Certificate). 

Cajoellia " i^etonfa."— A single white variety, that suc- 
ceeded perfectly In the open in Devonshire. From Messrs. 
R. Vbitch k Son, Exeter (Award of Merit). 



(Jeum nt'iitanvm ut(rtt>iti'truvi.—A valuable variety, with 
deeply orange-yellow flowers. Shown by Mr. A. Perrv, 
Hardy Plant Farm, WInchmore Hill, London, N. (Award of 
Merit). 

Ithodolemlron {Azdleojfndron), Dirtctfur Rodigas.—A rose 
coloured variety, upper petal much spotted. From Messrs. 
Ja9. Veitch & Sons (Award of Merit). 

Rhodiukndron Co9inf>r Royal. -X Himalayan hybrid, with 
white or tinted flowers, and spotting on upper petal very 
handsome. From Messrs. R. Veitch & Son (Award of MeritX 

Tnlipa Borizczou'L^A very pretty Asian Tulip, with slender 
stems eight inches in length. The flowers are yellow inside, 
but the three outer segments have mnch colour upon the out- 
side. The tips recurve considerably. It was figured In the 
DotnniixU Magaziiif, t 0635. From Miss E. Willmot, 
Warley, Essex (Award of Merit). 

Tulipa Kolj>akow$kiana,—A flne bpecies that grows about 
one foot in height, and has slender stems nine inches long. 
Interior of perianth bright vermilion, with yellow at base 
around purple blotch, stamens black. The exterior is red 
colour, petals recurve at tips. The colour of the species 
varies considerably. It was figured in GartUners' Chronicle, 
n. 8. xiiL, p. 052. From Miss Willmot (Award of Merit). 

Tulip " Hector."— A very hirge and flne Tulip, purple in 
colour, with gold edging. From Mmsfs. Hogo A Robertson 
(Award of Merit). 

Tulip Pink Beauty.— A bright rose-coloured variety with 
flowers of very good form, and possessing a broad silver- 
coloured feather on the exterior centre of each segment. 
From Messrs. Hooo and Robertson, 22, Mary Street, Dublin 
(Award of Merit). 

Orchid Committee. 

Present: Norman C. Ck>okson, Esq., in the chair; and 
Messrs. H. J. Veitch, Jas. O'Brien (Hon. Sec), De B. Craw- 
shay, H. Little, H. J. CHiapman, W. H. Young, H. A. Tracy, 
H. T. Pitt, W. Potter, E. Hill, J. Jaques, T. Bochford, 
J. Colman, W. Cobb, J. Douglas, and 0. J. Lucas. 

The meeting was remarkable for the exceptionally flne 
display of Orchids which called forth the awards of two Gold 
Medals, the one going to Leopold de Rothschild, Esq., 
Gunnersbury Park (gr., Mr. Reynolds), for a grand group of 
Vanda teres, the planta in which bore upwards of 200 spikes, 
and which were most artistically arranged ; and the other to 
Messrs. Jab. Veitch it Sons, Clielsea, for one of the finest 
groups of the season, in which both flne varieties of imported 
specie and rare hybrids were equally represented. 

There was a flne selection of varieties of GatUeya 
Mendeli, (^ttleya Schroderie, a flne pan of the now rare Onci- 
dium pulehellum, Miltonia Phalenopsis, various.Odontoglos- 
sums, and other showy Orchids. Prominent among the 
hybrids were LaiUo-CatUeya x G. S. Ball (L. cinnabarina i 
C. Schroderse 9 ), a flne coppery-orange flower ; Bpidendrum 
O'Brienianum superbumi with about 100 brilliant crimson 
flowers on a head ; E. x O'Brienianum giganteum, nearly 
twice as large as the original ; Zygo-colax x Veitchi, Oiysia 
X Langleyensis, Epidendrum x Langleyense, and other 
hybrid Epidendrums, Lselio-C^attleyaa, and Cypripediums. 

H. T. Pitt, Esq., Rosslyn, SUroford Hill (gr., Mr. Thur- 
good), was awarded a Silver Flora Medal for a very flne group 
of principally flne (Montogloasums. Very remarkable were 
some richly blotched O. crispum, O. x Wllckeanum Pitthe, 
one of the flnest of its class ; good Miltonia Roezlii, Odonto- 
glossum X Anderson ianum, and other hybrids. 

Messrs. Linden, I'Horticole Ck}loniale, Brussels, secured a 
Silver Flora Medal for an excellent group of remarkable forms 
of spotted Odontoglosaum crispun, O. Pescatorei, and hybrid*. 
Very remarkable were O. x xebrinum, a- flne flower, the 
greater part of whoae surface was heaTily blotched with clare^ 
red ; O. ciiapum Magister with large showy blotching and 
rose tint ; O. c Bodigasianum, similar in character ; a grand, 
large, white O. crispnm ; O. Pescatorei grande, Miltonia 
vexillaria Memoria Lindeni, a noble flower of a bright ^crimson- 
rose coloar ; a flne O. trimnphans, two superbly spotted O. x 
Adrianar, Ac. 

Sir F. WioAN, Bart, Clare Lawn, East Sheen (gr., Mr. W. 
H. Young), showed a small group. In which the flne varieties 
of Cattleya Moskift were well represented; also Lslia 
Boothiana, and the beautiful L. purpurata *' Ethel Grey." 

Jeremiah Colman, Esq., Gatton PBrk (gr., Mr. W. P. 
Bound), showed an excellently set-up stand of flne Odonto* 
gloasum and Cymbidium Lowiannm, spikes arranged in a 
wicker atand, over which Asparagus plumosus waa trained ; 
also a smaller device, in which were Vanda suavia, Sophro- 
nitis grandiflora, Masdevallia Veitchlana, LGelio-(;att1eya x 
Schilleriana, kc 

R. Broomam- White, Esq, Arddarroch, Garelochead (gr., 
Mr. Cole), sent flne cut examples ot Cattleya Schrodene and 
Odontoglosaum Ruckerianum. 

Fked Harov, Esq., Tyntesfleld, Ashton-un-Mertey (gr., 
Mr. T. Stafl^ord), sent Dendrobinm x (nobile x Farmeri), in 
which the evidence of D. Farmeri did not distinctly appear, 
though the one-flowered inflorescence displayed a tendency to 
form a raceme, and the more shell-like lip had some indication 
of D. Farmeri. The flower nearly resembled D. uoblle in size 
and colour. Mr. Hardy also sent flowers of good Oattleya 
Schroderss. 

G. F. Moore, Esq., Chardwar, Bouiton-onthe- Water (gr., 
Mr. Morris), sent two noble spikes of Cattleya Lawrenceana. 

Jkremiah Colman, Esq., Gatton Park, sent the flne Odonto- 
gloasum X Ruckerianum (tetton Park variety. 

Lt.-Col. Shipway, Grove Honte, Chiawick (gr. , Mr. Walters), 



showed a neat group of Cattleya MendeU, kc., for which a 
Silver Banksian Meial was awarded. 

Messrs. F. Sander k Co., St. Albans, showed La-lIo-CJattleya 
x Harold Morris (C. Regnelll x L.-C. x SehlUerianaX » 
pretty flower with rich crimson labellum. 

Awards. 

First class Certificate. 

Odontoglofsum crispum. annum RosiMdieiue, from De B. 
Crawshay, Esq., Rosefield, Sevenoaks (gr., Mr. 8. Cook). 
This may best ba describjd as an O. crispuax of the best 
broad-peUlled type, bat of an uniformly bright canary- 
yellow colour. 

OdofU^fosium critpun Pitfimum, from H. T. Pitt, Esq., 
Rosslyn, Stamford Hill (gr., Mr. Thurgood).— A grand flower 
of the O. c. apiatura class, richly blotched with rose-purple, 
and tinged at the back with rose colour. 

Award of Merit. 

L<elU)'CaUleyaxnyeana(L. purpurata?, C. Lawrenceana <J), 
from Messrs. Jas. Veitch & Sons.— A fine flower with rosy- 
lilac sepals and petahi, and intense purplish-crimson trcmt 
to t^e lip. 

Odontoglouttfn cri*pun teisellatum, from Mmsts. Linden, 
THortlcole Coloniale, Brussehi.— Flower of good form, white, 
tinged with purple on the reverse side, and blotched and 
marbled with reddish-purple. 

I^ia jrurpurata " EtM Grey," ttom Sir Frederick Wioan, 
Bart, Clare Lawn, Eaat Sheen (gr., Mr. W. H, Young).— A 
Urge and beautiful form with white sepals and petals, and 
rich reddiah-roae front to the lip. 

Cyjyripediiim X Phahe (philipplnense X bellatulum), from 
W. M. Appleton, Esq., Tyn-y-Coed, Weeton-supor-Mare.— A 
very distinct hybrid with broad deflected petals. Flower 
ivory-white, alighUy tinged green, the dorwd sepal and petala 
prettily striped with pnrple. 

Botanical Certificatk. 

Matd^vaHia O'BrUhlana, from R I. Measures, Beq.. 
Camberwell (gr., Mr. H. J Ohapman)t— A charming Uttle- 
tufted species with yeUow flowers barred with purple, and 
borne in prof uaion from the baae of the leaves. 

Bpidendrum vetiatiutti, lAnd,, fipom A. H. Smkx, Baq., 
Hackbridge (gr., Mr. Humphreys). A aingular apeciee, with 
compressed growth, the angular leaves being glauoona, and 
bearing a terminal head of small whitish flowerr. 

Fruit and Vegetable Oommittee. 

Preaeni\ Philip Crowley, Esq. (Chairman); and Messrs 
W. Wilks, H. Ealings, Joa. C^ieal, P. C. M. Veitch, A. H. 
Pearson, Goo. Keif, Alex. Dean, S. MorUmer, H. Markh a m . 
Jaa. H. Veitch. Ed. Beckett, James Smith, F. Q. I^me, 
G. Norman, J. Willard, Geo. Bunyard, H. Balderaon, Geo. 
Wythea, H. Somen Rivers, and O. Reynolds. 

The Barl of Camfkroown, Wirton House, Shipton-on- 
Btour (gr., Mr. M. Mastemian), ahowed a few diahes of 
Pears and Apples, including Uvedale*s St. (Jermain Pear, 
Blenheim Orange Pippin, Hanwell Souring, Northern Green- 
ing Apples, and a fine dish of Royal Sovereign Strawbeny 
(Silver Knightian Medal). 

Mr. T. CucKNEV, gr. at Cobham Hall, Oraveaend, also 
showed a very fine dish of Royal Sovereign Strawberry. 

From the Marquis of Sausbury's garden at Hatfield House 
Hatfield (gr., Mr. Geo. Norman), came nearly one hundred 
mammoth fruits of Royal Sovereign Strawberry, perfect in 
colour alao. Mr. Norman has proved for several seaaons how 
very snccesaftil he is in the cultivation of this exceedingly 
popular Strawberry (Silver Knightian Medal). 

Meaara. Laxton, Bros., Bedford, ahowed plants in fhxit of a 
new perpetual fhiiting Strawberry, named St Antony ot 
PadnR, and obtained fh>m a cross between St Joaeph and 
Royal Sovereign. The planta were stated to be txmix open 
ground mnnera potted up in November. The frolta were 
mnch larger than those of St Joseph, and the variety should 
be valuable. But no award waa made to it on thia occasion. 

The Duke of NoRTHtJMBXRLAMD. Syon House, Brentford 
(gr., Mr. G. WythesX exhibited an exceedingly well-grown 
coUoction of vegetables now in season, receiving an award of 
a Silver-gilt Knightian MedaL Moat noteworthy were 
Market Favourite Cucumber, (^nliflower Sutton's White, 
Cabbage Veitch s Main Crop, Spinach Victoria Improved 
Round, Lettuce AU-the-Year-Bound, Kale Read's Improved 
Hearting, Cos Lettuce Sutton's New Early Cos, Oabbage 
Lettuce (Jolden Queen, Pea Carter's Daisy, Cauliflower Model, 
encumber Veitch's Perfection, Broccoli Purple Spnmting, 
Cabbage Sutton's Early April (apparently a very early heart- 
ing one), and Musselburgh Leek. French Beans were well 
shown in several varieties. The conditions at Syon do not 
aurpass thoie of Chiawick. 

Awards. 

Cucumhtr "/deal. "—From a cross between Lookie's Perfec. 
tion and Victory. It ia said to be very prolific and good at 
all seasons. Mr. E. Beckett, gr. to Lord Aldsnham, Blstree, 
exhibited flne fruits, but we failed to discover in those shown 
any exceptional quality (Award of MeritX 

Turnip Carter's Early Forcing.— Thht is an exfffiHent 

Turnip, resembling the Feltan in shape. The roots shown 

had been grown in a cold-frame by Mr. E. Beckett, Aldea- 

ham House Gardens, and the useable portion of each wa m 

a bout 6 inches long (Award of MeritX 
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Lecture. 

Mr. W. BatMon gave a lecture on " Problems of Heredity u 
a Snfcueot of Hurtiealtonl Inveetigation." He said that 
wnile DO one doubted the great importance of precise 
knowledge of the facts and laws of heredity, this region of 
physiology was one in which little progress is being made. 
Horticulturists have the best poxsiblo opportunities for 
making the necessary observations. The chief reason why 
•o littlt is done Is perhaps ignorance of the way in which the 
problems are to be attacked. Pbrmerly suth work consisted 
hiefly In sporadic observation of ntriking or pecnlfarc 
cases of hereditary transmission, examples of extreme pre- 
potency, inheritance in special eases of hybridisation, and 
80 forth. Without doubting the high valne of such obaerva* 
tions, it seemed to the lecturer that we are reaching a ftirther 
stage in the Investigation in which the laws of heredity, in 
ite normal coarse, are of more immediate importance. 
That a banning has been made in determining the normal 
" Law of Heredity " was almost wholly due to the work of 
Francis Galton. As in all cases where the factors are so 
complex as to be quite beyond our appreciation, statistical 
treatment Is the only way of arriving at law ; and by appli- 
cation of statistical methods in heredity, a new start had 
been made. As Oalton uses the term, the law of heredity is 
a statement of the probabiUty that a given transmissiUe 
character of the parent will be postessed by the ofhpiinp. 
From several eases investigated by him, notably the trans, 
mission of colours in Basset hounds. Galton has been led to 
ennneiate his now well-known Uw, which is that of the total 
heritage of the individual, the two parents will probably 
contribute half, the four grandparents one-quarter, the eight 
gmat-grandparentt one-eighth, and so on. This law, which 
is undoubtedly an approximation to truth in certain cases, was 
an illustration of the clafs of result which may be hoped 
for ttom a statistical study of heredity on a hu^e scale. 
That the same law was true of all cases could certainly not 
be afflrraed, and it is urgently needed that experiments should 
be made to ascertain in what groups of cases this law holds 
good, and how it must be modified in order to flt other cases. 
Thf re were, for instance, the numerous classes of crosses in 
which the character of one parent wholly predominates the 
first generation of crossing. To these the simple law could 
not be applied as originally stated. The recent work 
of Profiaasor de Vries (CompCsi Rendui, March, 1900X however, 
shows that In certain such eases snbsequent breeding fhnn 
the croaa-bred plants leads to the reproduction of the panat 
species in such proportions that the fkcts can be expreased by 
a modification of Galton's law. 

Apart fkx>m the scientific aspect of these investigations, it 
was possible that results of some practical consequence might 
bt obtained flrom the study of inheritance. Already, indeed, 
in any given ease in which Galton's law applies, we should be 
able to predict with some certainty the number of generations 
of self-fiertUisation and selection that are necessary in order that 
s sew variety may come true fh>m seei, and the rata at which 
it will progress towards purity in each generation. Mr. Bate- 
son appealed to horticulturists who had the necessary leisure 
to aid in such investigations by preserving statistical rtcoxda 
of their work. 



UNHSAN. 

April 1».— Dr. A. Ounther, F.Ra., Presldsnt. In the Chair. 
On behalf of the Hon. Charles Ellis. P.L.8., the President 
axhibited photographs of a large tree— Taxodlam distichum— 
growing in Oaxaca in Mexico ; and of another gigantic tree, a 
native of Cambodia. The circumference of the former, at a 
height of 8 feet from thi ground, was stated to be 143 feet, 
while the height was estimated to be not more than 100 feet. 
The native name for this tree is Sablno. Mr. Daydon Jack- 
son read an account of it, quoting Trom Loudon's Mag, Nat, 
HULt vol. Iv. (1881), p. 80, and Humboldt's Views of Naturt, 
p. 274 (see Gard, Chron., Nov. 2«, 1892, fig. 100). The second 
gigantic tree, which could not be satisfkctorily determlnrd by 
the photograph, has been observed growing on the Makong 
Ritar, near the oelebiated ruins of the great dty of Angkorwat 
in Cambodia. 

Messrs. W. B. Hemsley and H. H. W. Pearson, read a paper 
on some coUeotlons of High-level Planta ''lom Tibet and the 
Andes. « « 

Mr. Hemsley first gave a brief history of the botanical 
exploration of Tibet, followed by an account of the 
nnpublished collections presented to Kew' by Captain 
Wellby and Lieutenant Malcolm, by Captain DeatyandMr. 
Arnold Pike, and by Dr. Sven Hedio. These collections 
were all made at great altitudes in Central and Northern 
Tibet ; few of them below 15,000 feet, and somo of them at 
19,000 feot and upwards. The highest point at which 
flowering plants had been found was 10,900 ilset above the 
level of the sea. The plants recorded by tvasy and Pike 
at altitudes of 10,000 feet and upwards are— Corydalis 
Hendersoni, Arenaria Btracheyi, Bsjcifti^^a parva^ Sednm 
Stiacheyi, Sanssorea bracteata, Gentlaaa t«neUa, 6. 
aqnatiea, an nnnamed species of Astragalus, and an unnamed 
species of Oxytropls. These are the greatest altitudes on 
record for flowering plants. Deep-rodting perennial herbs 
having a rosette of leaves close to the ground, with the 
flowers closely nestled in the centre, are characteristic of 
these altitudes. The predominating natural orders are:— 
Composite, Leguminosff>, CrucifeTSp, Rsnunculaoeni Md 
Oramlneie. The Coroposit* largely predominate, and the genus 
Baussnrea is represented by numerous species. Specimens of 
about a dozen species were shown to illustrate the great 
diversity exhibited by this genus in foliage and inflorescence. 



Liliaceae and the allied orders were very sparingly represented. 
Two or three species of Onion occur ; one of them, Allium 
Semenovii, in great abundance up to 17,000 feet. None of 
the collections contained any species of Orchid. 

Mr. H. H, W. Pearson followed on the An<llne Flora, with 
special reference to Sir Martin Conway's small collection of 
pUnts broughtfrom Illimanl in the Bolivian Andes in 1898. In 
consequence of the labours of d'Orblguy, Pentland, Meyen, 
Weddell, Mandon, and other botanists, the high-level flora of 
the mountains of Bolivia is better known th«n that of any 
other equally elevated region of the Andes. Weddell's collec- 
tions fbrm tbe nucleus of the materials from which the 
Chloris ^ndina— the claisie work on the flora of the High 
Andes— was prepared. 

Many collectors have obtained planta in various parts of 
the Andes at elevations stated to be greater than 17,000 feet. 
Colonel Hall states that he saw four plants on Chiraborazo in 
1831 at *' nearly 18,000 ft." These were two species of Draba, 
one of which was D. aretloldes, H. B. K., and two Com- 
posites, one being a Culcitium. Mr. Wbymper and others 
have thrown some doubt upon the deteiminatlon of this 
elevation, and It Is probable that it was over-estimated. Out 
of 46 species of flowering-plants obtained by Sir Martin 
Conway, 7 are from 18,000 feet or above it, 2 being as high 
at 18,700 feet. These, the highest Andine plants on record* 
are Malvastram flabellatnm, Wedd., and Deyeuxla gliclslis, 
Wedd. Thirty-nine species in this collection were found 
above 14,000 feet; these belong to ihirty-four genera and 
twenty-one natural orders ; fifteen (I.e., about three-eighths 
of the collection) are Compositte. Of the thirty-four genera, 
one only— Blumenbachia— is endemic to S. America. The 
species, with one exception, are confined to the Andes, eight 
or nine of them not being found outside Bolivia. 

In the collection made by Mr. Fitzgerald's expMltlon In 
the Aconcagui valleys between 8,(00 and 14,000 feet, ten 
genera (i.e., one quarter of the whole) are endemic in South 
America. The contrast between this and the smaU endemic 
element in the Conway collection Arom above 14.000 feet, 
gives additional support to the generalisation that the flora of 
high levels Is more cosmopolitan than that of low levels. 



Trevor Lawrence, 10 guineas ; Messrs. Barr & Bons,£28 lrt#. 6d.; 
Martin H. Sutton, £25 ; Mr. Leonard Sutton, £25 ; Mr. 0. H. 
Richards, 10 guineas ; Mr. Geo. Reynolds, 7 guineas : Mr. 
H. B. May, 5 guineas, Ac. 



BOYAL OABDBNEBS' ORPHAN FUND. 

ANNUAL DINNBR. 

May 8.— The annual dinner of the supporten of this ex- 
cellent Institution took place at The Monlco on the above 
date, and it gives us great pleasure to describe the event as a 
very successful one. 

The Chair was takep by Lord Batters ea, and he was sup- 
ported by many promineint horticulturists aid a good attend- 
ance. There were six toasts, and an ci^oyable musical 
entertainment; but the programme was finished shortly 
before eleven o'clock. Amongst those present were noticed 
N. N. Sherwood, Esq. (Treasurer) ; and Messrs. W. Marshall, 
Leonard Sutton, M. Hubert Foquett Sutton, W. A. Bilney, 
AmoM-^oss, H. Balderson, D. Pell-Smith, J. H. Veitch. 
J. Gould Veitch, Walte* (3obb, Geo. Monro, W. Roupell, 
F. Q. Lancv'Geo. Gordon, J. F. McLeod, H. B. May ((Jhalrman 
of Ck>mmitteeX Jas. O'Brien; G. H. Richards, P. C. M. Veitch, 
H. J. Outbosh, J. W. Moorman, S. T. Wright, H. J. Jones, Ac. 

Lord-Battersea, In proposing the toast of the evening, made 
a stirring appeal on behalf of the Fund, emphasising the well 
known advantagea such a charity confers upon orphans whose 
helptlAfaeas should particularly appeal to those able to afl^ord 
help. Incidentally the Chairman remarked that he had 
retired flrom tlie turmoil of politics, and that he had found 
in hts garden and by the side of his gardener, simpler, purer 
pleftsdlres, tnd such as lead to less dispute. His speech 
dlscloMd a high appreciation of gardeners, and of horticulture. 
In responding to this toast, Mr. N. N. Sherwood as treasurer, 
said that since 1887, when the Fund waa founded, there had 
been ezpendad £10,000. The Fund now possesses £10,000. 
and the OommTttee hoped soon to complete another similar 
sum. Bdt Kf. Sherwood very properly thinks that greater 
aufiport ought to be given to the Fund by gardeners them- 
selves. There is an expenditure per year of £1,000, yet by 
annual subscriptions an amount less than £400 is raised esch 
year. All the rest that Is needed has to be raised by means 
that extraordinary drcumstanees arising in any particular 
year might nsnder inefl^ectivt. Mr. Sherwood referred 
feallngly to this retirement of Mr. Marshall from his position 
a^ Chairman of the Committee, to the retirement also of 
Mr. Herbat,and to the regretted death of Mr. T. B. Haywood, 
wlfo was the flrat Treasurer to the Fund. 

Mr. Jas. H. Veitch proposed " Gardenera and Gardening," 
and respecting gardeners said that the rank-and-fl'e were 
badly paid. Gardening, however, was spoken of in a much 
brighter ,vtin. The increased interest shown in gardening, 
said Mr. Veitch, was very remarkable. 

Mr. R. Dean, In responding, spoke at some length upon the 
human Intereat now taken in gardening. 

Other toaats were " The Chairman " and ** The Press." Mr. 
(2ordon nplying for the latter. 

The Chairman took the opportunity to propose the toast of 
" The Secretary " (Mr. B. Wynne), and the guests heartily 
joined in the Chairman's sppreciative words respecting Mr. 
Wynne's work on behalf of the Fund. 

_ Amoumt or Help Realised. 

The total amount included in the Chairman's list was 
£095, which this year Is regarded as extremely satisfactory. 
Some of the principal donations were— The Chairman, £25 ; 
Messrs. Rothschild, 50 guineas ; Mr. N. N. Sherwood, £50 
Mr. Assbee's table, £77 15«. ; Mr. Poopart's table, £87 Os. 
Thoi. Walters, £80 8s. 6d, ; Baron Schroder, 10 gnineas ; Sir 



BT7CHAN FIELD CLUB. 

Apkil 27.— A meetluK <»f the Buchan Field Club was held 
In the Music Hall, Peterhead, Abe rdeenshlro, on the above 
date, when a valuable and instructive contribution to the 
••Transactions" of the Club was ma<le b)- Dr. Jsines W. 
H. Trail, Professor of Botany in Aberdeen Uoiveraity, on 
the " Flowering Plants and Ferns of Ouchan." 

Dr. Trail at Uie outset deslt with tho topographical 
features of finchan, mentioning that though wooda are few» 
there are enough to add u> the beauty of the diatrirt and to 
enrich its flora. The coast showed more dlvenity than the 
Interior. The canal at St. Fergus and the shallow loch of 
Strathbeg gave interesting plants; while northwnnlA, near 
Pennan, Troup, and Oanirie, there were many picturesque 
scenes and sheltered retreats favourable to plant«. From 
this latter coast ravines extended Inlsnd, and well repaid 
search. The dens of Auchnicddcn had been noted since 
early in the century, though scarctly warranting the enthu- 
siastic statement of a partial wiiter that they *'are perhaps 
the richest field for botany in the United Kingdom.' 
Geologically, Buchan showed traces of saoondar}* strata, not 
usually found In northern Scotland, In the ll'nt^ and green- 
sand fossils scattered on and beneath the surface fn the 
parish of (Tniden ; but they were mere traces, and did m t 
produce any eSbct on the flora as far ss one could detect 
The streams of Buchan, thotigh numerous, were small, end 
none except the Deveron rote among high hills, and bore a 
few sub-alpine or Highland plants. Tlie most interestini; 
loch botanlcally was the loch of 8tratht»eg. The uniformity 
of conditions rendered the flora of Buchan oninpsratively 
poor, and reetricts several of the more interesting plants to 
a few localities. Among the richest habitats were the banks 
of the Tthan, near the mouth, near Ellon, and at Gif^ht, the 
rocky coast of Slalns, the neighbourhood of Inverugie, the 
fishing villages, the coast nfar Pennan snd Gam rie, the dens 
of Auchmcdden, the bank of the Deveron in King Edward 
and at Laithera, and scattered places in the interior. A few 
plants that were strictly alpine grew on the coast rocks, and 
one pretty little plant, Scilla vema, that was very distinctive 
of the flora of the north-east cosst of Scotland, reached its 
south-eastern limit at Fraierburgh. 

Dr. Trail then proceeded to speak 'on the local writings 
on the subject, and said he liad brought togetlier all previous 
records, added to them his personal obaervations, weighed 
the evidence in doubtful cases, and secured the materiala for 
a trustworthy history of the vascular plants of lluclmn. A 
number of the Buchan records had to l>e considered in the 
light of new investigations to bring them into accord with the 
flora of other regions. A cx)mparison of the recorded flora 
with those of neighbouring districts suggested that ^'arious 
plants, not yet known to occur In the districts, would reward 
the search for them In suitable localltlee. Over 400 x-ascular 
plants had been enumerated, but he found that nearly 550 
species might be admitted on i ossibly trustworthy evidence, 
though several required Investigation. Of these about per 
cent, were almost confined to the coast Analysing the list 
into the types distinguished In the British flora, they found 
that the percentage on the local flora was nearly as follows :~ 
British 85, English 8}, Scottish 8, lilghJand 2, Oetmanic and 
Atlantic 2. The most marked character of the Duclian flora 
was the predominance of the British type and the small 
number of Highland plants. The few plant* of the Germanic 
and Atlantic types wera all limited to the coast. The High- 
land plants, though relatively few, appeared to fonn a large 
share of the flora than they actually did, as several were 
caauals along the Deveron. Of Ihe 550, 4S were evident 
Introductions, or of meraly casual occurrence, and 29 were 
weeds confined to cultivated fields, and woul<i probably 
become extinct but for cultivation. Dr. Trail concluded his 
most instructive paper by giving some general hinte to his 
hearera as to the collection of specimens — advice that was 
evidently greatly appreciated. On the motion of Dr. Sinclair 
a hearty and well-merited vot^ of thanks was unanimously 
accorded Professor Trail for his admirable lecture. 



BOYAL CAL EDON LA.N HOBTICfUL- 

TUBAL. 

Mat 2, 1900.— One of the lesier shows arranged for this 
season by the Royal Caledonian Horticnltural Society was 
held in Dowells Rooms, George Street, Edinburgh, on the 
above date, and was very successful. 

Mr. LiKoaxy's lecture upon Primroses lasted for a)>out an 
hour, and was packed full of historical, cultural, and botanical 
information. Mr. Linisav exhibited more than forty species 
of Primroses, and the collection attracted much interest Of 
other exhibits the principal were Primru5es, Auriculas, 
Datf'odils, and Rhododendrons. Also some Hno follsge and 
decorative plants, &c 

Hardly less Ibteresting than Mr. Livdsav's collection, wera 
the Primroses and Auriculas, some thirty-five f^peri^s, staged 
by Messn. Gordon A SoK'*, of Cottbridge Nonwrief. This 
exhibit Included a beautifully variegated-leaved Auricula, snd 
many choice species. 

Mr. Reid, gardener at Ashiestn), Galashiels, sent a fine 
collection of Polyanthus and Primroses, Including twelve 
double varietirs. 
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[Mat 12, 1900. 



C. W. CuwAv, E q., V»i:cyft«ld, had a taperb collecMon of 
KarciMus, which quite filled % iqaare Uble, Ugbtljr garnlihad 
with Faro frondi. 

Mr. OLAKg. narsenrmao, Newlogton, Edinbargh, put ap 
01 1119 hundred V4rietl^ of Narviasof with foliage, in elegant 
vlaMaa, at the end of the room (without wa^er). Theae made 
a fine dlaplajr, and thtn'e were aome notable Aowera among 
them. 

There waa a flae collection of greenhouae Rhodoiendrona 
aiiown bf Mr. Alex tfeXiLLAti,of Trinity College, Kdfnburgh. 
who baa made a specialty of theee planta for many yeara. 

Meaara. Thoa. MrrHVBN k 8oxa, ahowed aorae fine early 
flowering hardy RhoJodendrona from the open air. The more 
ootaUa being the yellow R eaucaaicam, Jackaonl, and 
ImpreM Bog^nie. 

Meeara. Laird k Bok8 ha^ a rich eoUeetion of Oaiadinma, 
choioa Pehtfgonioma, Bamboos, 4c 

Mr. JoBsi DowviB'fi exhibit was apecially rich tn Bricaa, 
fholoa Fei na, and other decorative planta. Two of the more 
rare cxhibita at the show were the double flowering Arabia 
iJpina and the bine-flowered Tropvolum azureum, which, 
unfartunataly, fa hardly a hardy plant 

A fine lot of James* Keeping Onions were exhibited, aoond 
as a bell on May 2. It was said they were sown under glass 
in January, 1890, pLanisd out in the beginning of April, 
lifted early In September, and stored in October. 

Mr. Brotherton, gr. to the Barl of Haddikotok, Tyning- 
hasa, Preatonklrk, aet up a splendid ooIlecUon of sonie forty 
dishes of Apples, mostly without »peck or flaw. The fol- 
lowing were the mo*t nofalle in Ihis choice aelection: — 
Paradiae Pippin or Lady's Finger. Oox's Orange Plpp'n, 
Deux Ana, Ri baton Pippin, Boary Morning, Beauty of Kent, 
Blenheim Pippin, Leather* oit Russet, Striped Beaufln, 
Alfrtaton, Wellington, kc. There were also several st2(8 of 
Northern Greening shown, one of the finest Apples for 
baking and stewing at this late aeaaon. Thla is alao sup- 
poaed by some, though on less reliable authority than could 
bo wiahed. to be the Apple John of Shakespeare. 

Mr. Story, nurseryman, Dundee, showed a basket of White 
Kale or Borecole, under the name of Invincible Albino. It is 
the whiteatthat has yet been seen, and excited much intereet 
at the ahow, aa well as at the meeting of the Scottish Horti- 
cultural A^aociation on May 1. 

The next show, to be held in July, will be chiefly of Rosea 
and Strawberriea ; and the lecture will be on Roset . It is 
hoped that theae little events between the great spring and 
autumn fruit ahowa will increase the popularity and uae- 
fnlneaa of the Royal Oaledonian Horticultural Society, aa 
well aa bring plants, fruit «, and flowers, more closely into 
touch with the Uvea of all its members and friends. 



PLANT PORTRAITS. 



lOBOBLLANSOUS 800IETIBS. 
Reading and IMatrtct Oardenon'.— The laat fortnightly 

meeting of the winter and spring seasion was held recently In 
the Club Room, Old Abbey Restaurant, Reading. The sub- 
ject, "Spring Bedding, " was introduced by Mr. J. B. Steven, 
son, head gardener to the Corporation, Boumemonth. 
Spring'bedding is an important feature in the management 
of the Municipal Oardena at Bournemouth. The lecturer 
said tliat the present is the best tinoe to consider ** Spring 
BMdiQg," for it Is now one coul 1 see mistakes that had been 
made in the planting of unsuitable varieties, and in the matter 
of combining colours* He thou went on to enumerate the 
various varietiea of flowering planta and bulba which he found 
by eiperience to succeed well in the south, and to detcnbe 
the culture of each. Then fbllowed interesting remarka 
rjspecting the Importance of the proper blending of colours. 
A dtacuasion followed in which Measrs. Stanton, T. Bowie 
(who received a hearty welcome from the members on his 
return to the neighbourhood, he having come to take 
charge of Mr. A C. Hannsworth'a gardena at Calcot ParkX 
Townaend, Alexander, Burfltt, and Wilaon. Meaars. Sutton 
k Bona exhibited a beautiful collection of Narciaaus-blooma, 
and Mr. Stanton some splendid examples of Commodore Nutt 
Lettuce. 

lilt Of Wight —The monthly meeting of the Isla of Wight 
Hortionltoral Improvement Aaaodatlon waa held at Sandown 
on Saturday laat. Dr. J. Orovea, B.A., J.P., in the chair. Mr. 
CoxObcbau), F.R.H.S., of Bembridge, read a thoroughly 
practical, Intareating, profitable, and anggaativa paper on 
" Flowering and Ornamental Foliage Creepera for the embel- 
Uahment of Houae and Garden," which evoked an Inatniotivo 
dlaenaalon. Mr. J. H. Pirkiv, of Loa Altos, Sandown, 
ataged a group of planta conalating of Palms, Fema, Orotona, 
DrsBoanaa, Ooleuaca, laolepla gracllla, Schiaanthua retnana, 
4c, which were very alTectlvely arranged ; and alao a fine 
dish of Royal Sovereign Strawberry, for which exhlblta he 
received the Aasociation's Oertiflcate. The election of sareral 
new members brought a very aucceaafol meeting to a oloae. 

OliMtarfl^ld Ohryaanthenuim.— The apring show waa 

held in the gronnda of Tapton Grove, the reddence of the 
Preaident, R P. Mills. Esq., on April 85. and there was a 
good attendance of the general public. In addition to meuibera 
of the Society. Pretty groupa were arranged round the aidea 
of the tent, and a vary Impoaing display was thua made. 
Mra. Shentall, of Glumaa Gate, atesterfleld, presented a 
large collection of DafTodilf , to be aold for the benefit of the 
Gardeners' Orphan Fund. Tapton Grove Is very pleasantly 
aituatad about 34 milea ttom the town with the crooked 
splra. The prinoipal feature of the garden at this time of tha 
year Is the rockery ; and the fine diaplay of Narohiai, of 
which about 100 varietiea are grown In quantity. 1 here waa 
a flrat rate display of planta in flower in the hooaea. Visitors 
were {lermitted to roam where they chose. The gardener, Mr. 
Bloxham, grows wall whaUver he undertakea. The alms of 
the Gardeners' Orphan Fund were forcibly explained by W. 
Jacquea, Eaq , duriog the aaemoon to a good company. W, i* 



A Htbrid H^manthijm, Kiienig Albert —According to the 
Garten Flora, In which it Is figured and described, this hybrid, 
raised by Mr. J. Nlcolal. In Coawig, belongs to the lar^t 
and strongtst of the genuf, the flower-stalk being more than 
3 feet high. The waved foliage Is voy luxuriant and not 
unomamentaL The flower-atalk ia ftamUhed with purple- 
brown stripes ; the flower-spike roij-einnabar red ; and the 
colour of the anthera yellow. A fine decoration plant. 



Gardeners' Royal Benevolent Institu- 
tion. — We are infonned that in ooaDeotkm with 
the aooual dinner to be held on Friday next, May 18, 
the Baron Schrudeb and N. N. Sherwood, Eaq , 
have each contributed a mun of £50 ia aid of the 
Fnnd. 

Publications Reoeived.— Biai«m c/ ike Dotanteai 

Departwut, Jamaka. Edited by William Fawoett 
(New Set lea, voL vi.). GIvea a aatiafkctory account of 
the work (chiefly with economic planta) carried on in the 
varioua districts.— iCnnuoZ Report of the Secretary /br Agri' 
eultnre, Nova Scotia, for the year 1899. This includes a Review 
of Agricultural Work In NovaSootia In 1899, by the Secretary, 
Mr. B. W. Chipman ; the Annual Beport of the Provincial 
Fann by Mr. F. L. Fuller, and the Annual Beport of the 
Nova Scotia School of Horticulture, by Prof. Seara, aa 
well as an Abstract of Reporta of Agricultural Societiee in 
the different Counttee —The AgrUuUural Gazette o/Nev South 
IVaUi, March, includes papeia on the Systematic Position of 
the Locust'fungus imported ttom the Cape, by D. McAlpine ; 
Barley-growing, by C. Rsdwood ; Uaeful Auatralian Planta, 
No. 59, ArUtida BehrUtna (with pUteX J. H. Maiden. Culti- 
vation of Potato Crops ; Maearoni Wheats, by Geo. Valder, 
kc. — Meekane' MofUkly^ April. This haa an article and 
coloured pUte of Trillium oemuum, the " American Herb, 
Paris," and uotea on Wild Flowera and Nature, General Gar- 
dening, New and Rare Plants, and so on. From the U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture, Di\'iaion of Agroatology (Graat 
and Forage Plant Inveatigations), Bulletin No. 21. Studiee on 
Ameriam Gra'.ges^The North Ameriean Speeiee of CkcetoMom. 
By F. Lamaon (Scribner and Elmer, D. Merrill).— TweiOy- 
eighth Annual Report of the Board (^ Park CommUeUmere of 
San Francieco for the year ending June 80, 1899. *'(}olden 
(}ate Park is conceded by experta to be one of the leading 
parks of the world . " The Report before us is illustratetl with 
tinted photographs, and theae aasist the letterpress In enabling 
readera to realise tlie vaat progreaa made In turning a tract 
once barren atndy waste Into such a luxuriant and enjoyable 
recreation ground. 



Answers to Correspondents. 



CATEBPILLAR8 ON pLUMS, APBICOTS, ChERBIBS, 

&c. : J. S, W, Your package, nnforttinately, 
got crtished daring transit, oat the remaim 
■how that the caterpillar is that of a species of 
Tortriz moth. Many of the oaterpilkrs are 
apparently fnll fed, and yon will find them 
taming to a chrysalis within the tabes of rolled 
leaves which they have made. Year only oonrse 
now is to hand-pick the roUed-np leaves with 
the contained chrysaUs or caterpillar. In 
winter nnnail the trees, give them a dresdng of 
lime* wash, and apply a dressing of oaraffin to 
the walls behind tne trees. If oaterpulars oooar 
again in spring, apply a dressing of Paris Green 
at the rate of 1 oz. to 20 gallons of water. R, N. 

Cucumber Leaves Spotted : P, F. A. This is 
oansed by a leaf-spotting fongos. Ventilate as 
mnch as possible, and every two weeks spray 
with Bordeanx Mizcore, taking care to wet 
both sorfaoes of the leaf. Toe method for 
making the Bordeaux Miztare was given in this 
oolnmn on May 20, 1899. For Cnoombers, oae 
3 lb. copper salphate, and 3 lb. qnioklime to 
each 50 g^ons of water. If this strength spots 
the foliage, use more water at the next spraymg. 
The finer the spray applied the better. 

Fly : F, L, 8. The Naroissos-fly, Merodon 
Narcissi. 

QRA.PI8: Orower, The berries appear to have 
been affected by red-spider, or some mite. The 
berries are shanking. 

Irbsinb CrrriNos. W, A, J. Can it be that 
sufficient heat was not afforded ? They do not 
appear to have callused. 

Name op Fruit : B. B,, BrUiol. The Apple is 
Hormead Pearmain, and is rightly desoriM as a 
nseful long* keeping variety. 

Names of Plants : CorreapondenU not ofutoerecf jn 
(his Mine are rtquMted tobe io good as to eofuult 
the following number,— J, 0. Af, Braasia Term- 
cosa. — H^, A, F. Trachelospermum jasmin- 
oides. — Tudor, Dendrobium nobile, of the 
rather small* flowered, brightly-coloured type; 



Dendrobiam Pieraidi, CcBlogjme flaocida, Ond* 
diam CeboUeta— the yellow. Why not number 
the specimens ?—/. T., Dartford. 1, Lycsitt 
omenta; 2, Oattleya Mossis, very good; 3, 
Odontoglossam trinmphans ; 4, Odootofflownm 
macolatum ; 5 and 6, flood varieties of Odonto- 
glossam PesoatoreL— Jtf. /., Bonchureh, Akebia 
qoinata. — A, E, Lnlia purpurata, pale fonn. 
A. U, 8, 1, Akebia quinata; 2, Fritillsm 
meleagroides ; 3, Linaria oymbalaria. — C. /). 
Amelanchier vulgaris. ~D. O, Seeds of tlie 
Loqoat, Eriobotrya japoaica. — Beader, 1, Acer 
polymorphvB atroporporeom ; 2, Weigela hor* 
tsnsis variegata; 3, Forsythia su^iensa; 4, 
common Thyme ; 5, Marjoram ; 6, not recog- 
nised ; the nombeis were very indistinct, and tb« 
specimens without flowers, which rendsn it 
cufficult to detennine accurately. — H, M, Cen* 
taorea gymnooarpa.— 17. J, T., Beckitigham, Tha 
leaf Is of PellioBea polchra, the other ElMgau 
argeutea.— J7. F. Cytisus (OeoisU) hispanica. 
—J. if. The double Petunia is a good one, bat 
not superior to many others in cultivation.— 
8, W, 1, Abies grandis ; 2, Abies Pinsi^ ; 3« 
Abies, perhaps Nordmanniana ; 4, Thais 
gigantea ; 5, Juniperus sp.— <Sf. B, Fedia ditoris 
(QunVs Lettuce), much used as a salad in France. 
Nascissus: F, L, 8, Oae of the innumerable 
forms of Taeetta. 

Narcissus Bulbs : B, W, We never saw bulbs 
in worse state. There is evidence of the Nsr- 
cissus-fly, and of fungus in abundance. They 
shall be examined, and reported on later on. 

Nf CTARiNE Wood Dtino : Wilson, It is caused 
by a fungus, probably that of Mouilia fructigers. 
The specimens are still under observation, and if 
more definite information is obtained, we wiUgire 
it you in a subsequent issue. 

Nymph JEA • BLOOMS to kebp opsv bt Night: 
W, a. At p. 303 of our issue for March 9, 1895, 
we gave an account of a method by which the 
blooms of Nymphseas oould be emploved at 
night in decorative devices, adopted oy the 
Brothers Uarster, at Speyer. It consists of s 
minute spray-apparatus, by means of which s 
few tiny drops of water aro carried to the bottom 
of the very spongy part of the bloom, bringing 
the movements of the protoplasma to a stand- 
still. This is the only known method by which 
the Uooms can be prevented from closing at 
eventide. It is not necessary to remove the 
blooms from the ];^ants. 

Bosk Bloom : Harris^ Swanoea, The malforms* 

tion is not uuoonunon. 
Shambogk : H, L, T, For an aocoant of the 

Shamrock, see our issue for Maroh 24 Isst, 

p. 192. 

Stbawbk&rt, Ruyal Sovbrbiok : A. BoUeman, 
BlixuHnrth HaU Gardens, Northampton. This 
variety has ousted everv other from msmy forcing 
houses, especially in the London district The 
fruits you send aro very fine. 

Sulphide op Potassium : A, B, B, The mixture, 
( OS. to 1 gallon of water, may be applied with s 
spray-aqueeze or a fine rose-qrringe. One appli- 
cation in three weeks will suffioe. 



Tomato- Plant : W. H, B, Wire- worm. 

Ysw T&eis : E, B, The exudation from the main 
trunk is indicative of decay in that part ; bat 
as it is usual for this to occur in the V ew, it is 
nor likely to result in the death of the tree- 
This deaUi of the older stems or main branches 
of a Yew is Nature's method of renewal of 
vigour, and it goes on for hundreds of years. 
No Yew-tree of great age pos s esses its originsl 
orown of branches and secondary stems, althou^ 
the lower part of the butt may not have decayed. 

CoMMumoATiosB BsoKTB).— J. Feed k Boa— A. J. L.— Dr. 
King— A. R — H. W., Newport ~ Waigrsve Gardenen 
8ocietf--J. Moore— F. W. 8mlth~F. W. C.~W. J. &— 
0. J.— A- F.— M. a. BotheMtj— 0. A. F.— J. C— H. W. W.- 
R. LindisT— H. T. M.-D. T. F.— A- B,-R, R-Dr. E. R- 
A. K. B.— W. 8. P.-W. B. O.— M. BoTmum-Q. P. thanks 
—8. W. F.-8ir C. 8.— R D.— H. F.-J. E. J.-F. D.- 
8. T. W.-A. D M.-D. MoD.-J. B. R— Martia— M. 8.- 
a H. R.— B. K.— W. W.-B. K.-I>r K, 

SPSCIMSlIt PHOTOOIUrBS, Ac, RSCUVKD WITH Tbaitu.— 

Mrs. Ford — J. C, excellent specimens of Margaerite 
Osmatioiia. 



DIED.— On May 5, at his residenoe, 11, Pem- 
broke Road, Kensington, Alfred Salter, age 76. 

{For Markets and Weather^ see p, xiL) 
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LILIES. 

rilHE Lilies which so greatly adorn our gar- 
-'- dens have come to ui from yarioos regions 
of the world. Lilium auratnnii L. specioBnm, 
L. longiflorunii and many other species of the 
highest decorative value, are natives of Japan, 
which rivals Mexico in its vegetative exuber- 
ance and floral profusion. China has given us 
Lilium Henryi and L. tigrinum ; from India 
have come Kepalense, Lowi, and the great 
Himalayan giganteum. Lilium monadelphum 
Ssovitzianum^ one of the stateliest and grandest 
of all eastern Lilies, pertains to the regions 
of Mount Caucasus ; Lilium candidnm, whose 
beauty can hardly be over-estimated — the 
loveliest contemporary of the queenly Rose — 
oomes to us from the Levant ; Lilium chalce- 
donicum, the beautiful "Scarlet Martagon/' 
from northern Turkey ; Lilium Bumboldti, 
L. pardalinum, and L. Waihingtonianum, from 
California. Coming, as these superbly endowed 
Lilies do, from so many different regions with 
varying climates, it is marvellous that they should 
be so comparatively easy of cultivation in our 
British gardens. All of them are hardy and 
vigorous in character, and withstand during 
the winter season and the still more trying 
spring, the most exacting and withering frost. 
Even that delicately-growing Lily, longiflorum 



Harrisii, made tropical in character by cultivation 
in Bermuda, does [not always succumb to the 
ordeal of our climate, however severe. Those 
Lilies, however, to which I have referred as 
being the best adapted for garden cultivation, 
require great shelter from devastating winds, 
such as they find in their native habitats ; and 
if they have been assigned a sunny situation, 
they must have abundant supplies of moisture 
during the summer months. They are for the 
most part inveterate drinkers, and during an 
abnormally wet season their growth is aston- 
ishing. At the present date (April 25) I have 
Lilium auratum and L. candidum nearly half 
grown ; all the other Lilies, notably, that 
graceful garden hybrid, Lilium excelsum (a 
cross between the Madonna and the Scarlet 
Martagon), exhibiting an almost equally won- 
derful vitality. Liquid-manure has sometimes 
been recommended by ardent cultivators 
for the stimulation of their growth ; but it 
must be upheld (if it is to be done with- 
out injury) at an early stage ; for I have not 
forgotten that, on one memorable occasion, I 
destroyed in this manner the entire flower-buds 
of my finest Lilium giganteum, when these 
were rapidly approaching the period. of expan- 
sion into the consummate and immaculate 
flower. That this rapidly deteriorating influ- 
ence was the work of ammonia I cannot doubt. 
Even for such a powerful grower as the 
gigantic lily of the Himalayas, a mulching on 
the surface of manurial stimulants, whose effect 
is more gradual, and therefore less dangerous, 
should amply suffice. One of the most successful 
British cultivators of this grand Lily is Miss 
Gertrude Jekyll, authoress of Wood and Garden^ 
who has occasionally grown Lilium giganteum in 
highly favourable situations to the somewhat un- 
usual and commanding height of 11^ feet. Several 
of her giants have been artistically figured in 
The English Flower-garden, 

Nearly all of the Oriental and Amerioan Lilies 
to which I have aUuded, can be saccessfolly culti- 
vated in ordinary garden loam. L. Szovitzi' 
anam, however, may be regarded as an excep- 
tion ; for when first tried in my garden, where 
nearly every apeoieo of the Lily succeeds to per- 
fection, I fonad that it was oat of correspondence 
with its eovirooment, till I planted it in clay. It 
is Qow one of the most vigorous of all my floral 
possessions, increasing in vigour and strength every 
year. This season it promises to surpass all its 
previous achievements in the direction of growth ; 
and as the beginning is half the battle, I anticipate 
that this noble Lily will prove very effective 
during the flowering season; which, now that 
the inspiration of the spring is everywhere realis- 
able, does not seem so very fit away. 

Of the Lilies best adapted for garden, the most 
reliable are Idlinm auratum, L. oandidnm, L. 
speoiosum, L. giganteum, L. exoelsnm, tigrinum 
splendens, Davurioum (ereotum and inoomparabile), 
orooenm, familiarly known as the "Orange Lily/' 
which is very acconmiodating ; Lilinm pardalinnm, 
and L. flomboldti, with thdr refined and richly 
fragrant oompanion Lilium Wasbingtoniannm. Of 
the Lilies, whose inflaenoe is splendidly decora- 
tive, the most impressive is L. giganteum. Not 
so inevitably sueoessful is the oidture of Lilium 
Krameri, w L. mbellam, whose unreliability is 
much to be regretted. David R. WiUiamsont 
WigUmshirt, 

Foreign Correspondence. 

• - 

WINTER ON THB RIVIERA. 

I READ with interest in the Kew Notes, the 
Ust of New Zealand Veronicas clsassd aooor^Mig to 
their degree of resistance to cold. I think that 
such notes are eminently usefol, 4md I will 



eadeavour from time to time to send yon short 
communications about my observations of the 
resistance offered by plants to cold in this climate. 
I am not aware that anyone, since the late 
V. Ricasoli, has made such observations systemati- 
cally, and I do not myself pretend to have done so, 
my practical experience not yet covering a 
sttfBoiently long period. I shsll, therefore, at least 
this time only write down, without any attempt at 
order, a few observations which may prove in- 
teresting to your readers. 

This is the third mild winter we have had, and 
had it not been for a rather cold spring, and 
especially for two or three falls of snow and hail, 
very little inj ury or loss of delicate plants would 
have resulted. 

The lowest temperature registered in my garden, 
at above 100 metres altitude, was I'S"* oentigr. 
below zero, C. ; at a point about 10 metres lower, 
+ 2*" centigr. was observed. At still lower levels 
the temperature may have descended still lower, 
but these parts being as yet not arranged and 
planted, I have no thermometers there. Recently 
a snowfall of 10 centimetres depth took place, and 
on the morning of March 6, when I looked out of 
my window, the garden had anything but a southern 
or tropical aspect, everything within sight being 
covered with snow. But the harm done to plants 
proved less than 1 expected at first, and this was 
owing to the rapid rising of the temperature, which 
at 8 A.M. was + 7* centigr. at 100 metres altitude, 
and + 6 5^ centigr. at 90 metres altitude, but still 
more to the absence of sunshine until nearly noon ; 
and, lastly, to the springing up in the late after- 
noon of a niild wind, which dried most entirely the 
moisture off the plants. The snow had disappeared 
nearly everywhere before noon, or a little after, 
when my two thermometers marked + 12 and 
+ 11 '5° as the highest temperature of the day. Had 
it not been that the plants were nearly dry every- 
where, more losses would have occurred, beoauee 
in the following night the temperature fell as low 
as to + 0*5, and 0. 

But now let me rapidly name a few plants which 
are not generally supposed to resist snow and frost, 
at least by persons knowing such plants only from 
seeing them cultivated in the north under glass. I 
will just mention them as they come into my head. 
Among about twenty Musa Ensete, of which nearly 
half the number were in flower or fruit, those that 
were absdntely unsheltered lost most of their 
leaves, and this was mainly caused by the breaking 
off of the leaves under the weight of the snow. 
Others, in more or less slielte^ed positions, retained 
their leaves almost intact, losing only such as broke 
off under the weight of the snow. When I add 
that I have measured leaves 5*5 metres in length, it 
can easily be imagined what amount of snow they 
had to bear. 

The Cooos Romanzoffiana, another very con- 
spiouoos ornament of southern gardens, suffered 
no injury except that some plants for a time lost 
some of their beauty by having tneir leaves bent 
down by the weight of the snow, and did not 
at once recover their normal erect position. I 
could name many species of Palms which passed 
through the ordeal of frost and snow equally well, 
but as I take a special interest in Palms let me 
leave them for another occasion, when I can write 
a little more fully about the resisting powers of 
and the essentiab for succeeding with these plants, 
the greatest ornaments of southern gardens. 

Among other very conspicuous plants that pasted 
through the winter uninjured are Musa sapientnm 
var. paradisiaoa, which produces perfectly ripe and 
good fruits here^ and if I certainly have eaten 
better I have idso eaten worae Bananas in the 
tropics. This, 1 think, depeuds mainly on the 
varieties being better, as the fruits produced by my 
plants here were large and folly ripe. Still, I 
must add that the M. sapientum is a little less 
hardy than the M. Ensete, and that I have plants 
only in somewhat sheltered positions. 

Musa Martini, a plant which is so sioular to M. 
sapientum that I should not be able to distinguish 
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them if it were not that I have myself raised it 
from seed, has not snffered. Other Mnsas, as M. 
CayendiBhi and M. livingstoniana, have suffered 
much, and M. snperba, which has sarvived, though 
losing its leaves, for three years, may this time 
be lost. 

To keep to the Scitamineae, let me say that the 
different Hedychinms, the Alpinia nutans, the 
Strelitzia Augusta, 8. Reginse, have not suffered. 

Of Aroidex, the Ricl&ardia africana, a great 
ornament here, has been in flower all the winter 
as usual ; the Monstera deliciosa and Philodendron 
pinnatifidum, where they were a little sheltered, 
have not suffered, and both species are in flower, 
while the leaves of Colocasia antiquorum are 
injured. 

Looking round at other moisture-loving plants, 
I notice that the beautiful Cyperus papyrus is not 
injured, except that some of its stems are broken 
by the weight of the snow. 

Now as to plants with opposite requirements — 
that is to say, those needing a dry situation, I find 
that no Agave has suffered, not even the very 
beautiful and soft-leaved Agave attenuata, whilst 
most of the Furcraeas have damaged leaves, though 
none is killed. In a group of Cordylines, I notice 
that C. terminalis and its variety cann»folia are 
intact, while garden forms with coloured [^leaves 
have suffered much, and may even be lost. C. 
Haageana has not suffered ; Dracaena umbraculifera 
seems lost, and also D. marginata. The well- 
known D. Draco has not suffered, nor D. fragrans, 
which flowers and fruits freely here, and exhales 
its exquisite fragrance for several weeks in summer. 
Cordyline rubra is uninjured. 

Some varieties of Begonia Rex are unharmed, 
and I find the Gloxinia tubers are sound. Iresine 
Herbsti and its varieties have damaged leaves, 
which was not the case the winter before. 

Of Ficus, some species, chiefly seedling plants 
and not sufficiently distinctive to have been named, 
seemed lost, but several well known species, such 
as F. elastica, F. macrophylla, F. rubiginosa, and 
F. nitida, are not injured; while others, as F. 
Cooperi, have damaged leaves. 

Aj in the two foregoing winters, the very beau- 
tiful Jacaranda ovalifolia has not lost its leaves, 
except in absolutely unsheltered positions. I 
remember having read somewhere that this tree is 
deciduous in its native country, Brazil or Colombia. 
Here the plant retains its feaUiery, fern-like foliage 
all the year, for only after nearly all the new leaves 
have entirely developed do the leaves of the fore- 
going year drop. I doubt if any other tree sur- 
passes J. ovalifolia in beauty when covered with 
its large panicles of flowers of the purest violet- 
blue colour. I may add that this tree is very rapid 
growing, even in dry, poor soil, and ripens its 
fruits perfectly. 

Of winter-blooming plants, some have suffered a 
little, notably Astrapoea Wallichi, but still its 
flowers are now developing. The different Eupato- 
riums and Salvias have not suffered appreciably ; 
for instance. Salvia gesnerseflora, though one of the 
more tender Salvias, has been a mass of the most 
gorgeous red all through the winter. Several well 
known garden hybrid Verbenas have flowered all 
through the winter, as have the Heliotropes. 

As to creepers, even rather tender species, such 
aa Stephanotis floribunda, is not injured, and 
several Passifloras and Tacsonias have shown some 
flowers ; while the Bougainvilleas have flowered 
profusely, and not suffered. 

But I see that my letter is becoming too long, 
and I will finish by observing that the exotic 
'* fruit- plants *' I cultivate here have nearly all 
resisted the frost and snow unharmed, among them 
certain species of Anona, Psidium, and Lucuma, 
while Achras sapota has suffered much. 

The Aos of Palms. 

I am much averse from oontroversiet, which rarely 
lead to any useful result, and the few remarks that 
I made here about the age and growth of Palms 
were merely intended to interest those who, like 



myself, were not able to start a Palm-plantation 
when young enough, as Mr. W. H. Morse says, to 
enjoy the sight of specimen plants before attaining 
the age of fifty. It frequently happens that people 
on taking to gardening have already reached that 
age. 

I must first admit that I have never been at 
Santa Barbara, California, but have lived only at 
San Diego, Santa Monica, Passadena, and Loe 
Angelos, mainly in the two last-named pUoes, 
where I knew, about ten years ago, every i^urden, 
and endeavoured, as I now do here, to ascertain the 
age of the different plants I saw. 

Their development, as I wrote in the Oardenera* 
Chronicle of March 3, 1900, seemed to me about the 
same, as I found later to be the case here, as also 
the climate is about the same. Now, certainly the 
climate of Santa Barbara and its soil may be much 
more favourable to Palm-growth than that men- 
tioned of the other places, and when Mr. Morse 
gives the exact age and size of several Palms, I am 
convinced that he does so on reliable authority, and 
he has reniered me, and others interested in the 
question, a real service, such as it would be desir- 
able if many other Palm-growers would also render. 
Still, all Uie species he names are very hardy, 
especially Washingtonia robusta, that is astoni^- 
iogly rapid in growth, even in its first year. 

The question of the growth of Palms is not 
affected only by their being planted out in the open 
ground as soon as they have germinated, as this can 
safely be done with all hardy species. 

As everyone knows who has raised Palms to any 
extent, and of many varieties from seed, there are 
many that even under the most favourable condi- 
tions, whether cultivated in pots or in the open 
ground, can never be induced to produce more than 
a certain very limited number of leaves the first year. 

In conolasion, I merely expressed a doubt 
respecting the age of the two Palms that were 
described in the Oardener$* Chnmidt of Feb. 17, 
1900, and I was, I think, right to do so, because 
their age was not stated in an absolute way. I 
repeat, that from all that I have seen, the two 
species in question, Archontophcenix Cunningham- 
iana and Cocos plumosa (or the Palm which gener- 
ally goes under that name), do not make such 
growth as is there stated; while the numerous, 
quite hardy species, which Mr. Morse names, pro- 
duce here a growth which for nearly all of them 
corresponds, and for some even occasionally sur- 
passes the measurements given by him for the 
specimens growing at Santa Barbara, California. 
A, R. ProschowBhy, Orottea St, B^lenf, Chemin de 
Fahron, Nice, 



Plant Notes. 

■ ♦■ 
CALCEOLARIA VIOLACEA. 

This plant does not seem to be so well known as 
it deserves. I judge from the large proportion of 
my visitors, to whom it is a novelty, and who ask 
for a bit. It was given to me more than twenty 
years ago by the late Rev. Harper Crewe, who told 
me it was hardy ; and so it is, but it dies down out 
of doors much below the ground line, and does not 
appear again till June, makiii^ no flower. As a 
oool greenhouse plant, cultivated in large pott as a 
shrub, it is covered with flower from January to 
May. It is figured in NichoUon*$ Oardening 
Dictionary^ and in Qardenara* Chronicle, Dec. 29, 
1855, p. 852 ; the cleft onp-shaped flowers are pale 
violet, prettily spotted, and have a yellow patch on 
the lower lip. As I have said above, it attracts 
more notice than any plant I have in flower in 
March in my greenhouse. I do not know whether 
it survives the winter, cultivated as a shrub, in any 
part of England. It is not like any other Calceo- 
laria I know, in the form of its flowers and leaves, 
and its habit of growth. 0. Wolley Dod, Edge Hcdl, 

RhIPSALIS 8ARMEKTACXA AND R. LUMBBIOOIPIS. 

At first tight these two plants appear to be 
identical, at I myself once thought. I noticed 



last year a difference in the growth of thsoi, 
and wondered what the cause for this might 
be ; but on looking more carefully over them, 
the difference was plainly visible, and very 
marked. Rhipsalis sarment-acea is spiny all down 
the stem, and very thickly furnished with serial 
roots on the under side ; the spines are stronger 
and thicker in a bunch ; the flower-bud standing 
in a much more erect position, and darker in 
colour at the base, and the flower not so comptot 
either. R. lumbricoides is more green in its 
growth, and the young portion for some distance is 
nearly bare of spines ; and then it begins to spine 
freely, but they are finer and thinner bunches 
than in R. sarmentacea, and the aerial roots not a 
quarter so thickly placed ; the flower-bud is slso 
quite different, lying nearly flat on the stem, the 
tube being shorter and rounder, and the bud more 
nearly egg-shaped ; the flower also more compsct, 
a little over |-ioch in diameter, and the plant 
flowering earlier altogether. I am pleated to have 
the two varieties. R. setulosa very much resembles 
the others, but it is very much larger in growtb, 
and has no aerial roots ; I have never yet seen its 
flower. J, C. 



BRITISH FORESTRY. 

{Continutd from p. 258.) 

IV.— THE FOREST OF DEAN : AN OBJECT 

LESSON. 

Is my article on *' The Production of High-class 
Oak, Ash, and Larch Timber," published in the 
Oardeners* Chronicle of May 5, I drew special 
attention to the importance of raising these 
light-demanding and thin- crowned timber- trees in 
mixture with a full-crowned, shade-beariDg species, 
sneh at Beech or SUver Fir. This method of 
rearing our valuable trees hat for its principal 
object to tecure a continued fertility of the soiL 
As some of your readers may raise the cry of 
"theoretical tpeculation *'— a cry to frequently 
heard when people do not understand a subject— it 
will be useful to fortify my position further by 
producing an example in point. It is, alas! a 
negative example, but it will terve itt purpote. 
My example it the "Forest of Dean.** 

Any person with a pair of eyes, who visited the 
Dean six or seven years ago, amd made his way 
across the several woods, found on hy hr the 
greater part of the area, a thin crop of Oakt from 
eighty to ninety years o4d, of poor height growth, 
with rounded or flat tops, and the branches coming 
down low, to that only clear bolea of tmall length 
were formed. Looking down on the ground our 
observer would see the soil covered with a very felt 
of grass and weeds, overrun with brambles, &c 
Presently the wanderer would probably ooDie acrost 
a solitary old Oak or two of magnificent dinientiont, 
towering high over the eighty to ninety y^iart' old 
crop ; tho idea would at onoe cross his mind, that 
tiie flat-toi^ed yoimgtr generation oould never 
grow to the height of the few remaining old trees, 
and he would be sure to ask, ** What has brought 
about this change ? " I shall take the liberty of 
answering his question : — *'The nineteenth-oentury 
foresters in charge of the Dean have ruined the 
former fertility of the coil by trying to grow Oak 
pure beyond youth, by excessive thinning, and by 
unrestricted grazing." 

An enquiry into the patt history of the forest 
hat revealed the fact that, up to the end of latt 
century, the Dean carried a mixed crop of Oak and 
Beeoh in the proportion of one Oak to two Beeohet; 
under these conditions the fine Oaks of enormoue 
size were produced, which made the forest 
renowned, and provided large quantities of first- 
class timber for the ** walls of Oak" of Old 
England. 

This fine crop of timber was cut etrly in the 
19th century, with the exception of about 500 acres, 
which were cut in 1852-53, and yielding an average 
of 154 cubic feet of timber per tree, according U> 
quarter-girth measurement. The cleared areas were 
replanted in the year 1809 and following years, to 
that moit of these woods are now abeut ninety 
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ywn old, mnd the re«t forty to fifty yeua. Ai 
fu M ii known, Oak wu pUated with nuraeB, the 
ktter having bean out out mbsequeotlf. And 
then the diu*trouB trefttmeai commeuced. When 
the woods hod reubed the age of thirty or forty 
yearB, they were coiuidered (ofe ogaintt cattle, aod 
(he greater part of the eacloaurei were thrown 
open, aapeciolly to eitensive sheep grazing. About 
the luae time it woe conaidered the correct thing 
ta thin heavily, and thii waa done during a number 
of years, until the tr»e» were practically isolated. 
What the result of thea^ operations is, bas already 



six year* ago to mend matteia. There* 
great diffionlties in the way. In the first place 
the areas, wo mthleosly thrown open, had to be 
re-enoloied, and this can only be done gradually ; 
however, good progress has already been mode, as 
several thoaund acre* have been fenced, and otfaen 
wUl follow, until the whole area of 11,000 acres 
allowed by law hare once more been brought under 
proper control. In the second place, the authori- 
ties hod to consider what to do with the existing 
woods. In consultalion with Mr. Hill, of the 
Indian Forest Department, they decided to ander- 



similar to that which existed a hundred years ago, 
and to build up one* more the old fame of the 

We have heard lately, in the pages of the Qar- 
dtntra' Chrorudt, about "The New Forestry." 
Alas ! it seems to me what is really wanted is to 
return to " The Old Forestry," and to eliminate as 
quickly as possible the errors introduced into 
British forestry by the nineteenth century foreet 
expert*. Xheee gentlemen were in too mn^ of a 
hurry. " Qaiok returns regardlesi of aonsequencei " 
waa their maxim, and now they here almost rained 
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been indicated. TheMil,expasedta theunrestricted 
action of aaa and air currents, became in most parts 
pmctiaally unproductive, the resalt being a very 
Inferior crop of nnpiomising Oaks. How different 
might have been the results, if, instead of throwing 
open theenoloflures and making senseless thinnings, 
the Oak hod been nnderplantcd with Beech at the 
age of thirty to fifty years, thus keeping the soil 
nnder constant protection, and causing a gradual 
aocnmnlatioa of fertile leaf-mould on the sail. 

It is due to Mr. StalTord Haward, Commissionsr 
of Woods, and Mr. P. Bsylis, Deputy Sjlrveyor 
Forest of Dean, to say that they recognised the 
vnsatiafaotory state of things, and set to work some 



plant with Beech the limited area of woods nnder 
fifty years old, where the mischief could still be 
remedied as quickly ss the occarrence of Beech. 
mast year* permits. The older Osk woods, about 
ninety years old, demand a somewhat different 
treatment, and this was commenced by Mr. Baylis 
about six years ago. In these woods, only Oaks of 
some promise are left, all others being cnt out ; 
then all blanks are filled np, chieSy with Lirch, 
Oak, and other trees, such a* Sycamore and 
Ash ; and in suitable places Spruce and Dongloa 
Fir. A« soon as these young plantations have 
made a fair start, Bceeh will be brought in over 
the whole area, so as to return to a state of affairs 



national property of an enormous value, inosmnah 
OS they have considerably reduced the fertility, or 
yield capacity, of the soil. It may indeed be said 
that the oompetency of a forester can be jndged by 
examining the soil in his forests : if there is a good 
layer of leaf-mould on the gronnd, the management 
is sure to have been good ; if not, andoubtad 
miitakes have been made, which should be 
eliminated as quickly a* po*«ibIe. 

No doubt, some reader* will aay, thi* is all very 
well, but what are we to do with so mnoh Beech, 
which fetches only a small pries per cnbio foot T 
The OQBwer may be given by another qnsation : — 
What is done irith Beech in Buokinghamshiie and 
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adjoining oonnties ? Why, it is made into ohain 
and other artldea of farniture, and it fetches at 
least a shilling a foot all round. In other words, 
provide the raw material, and industries to work 
it will soon spring up. They follow the raw 
materiaL Beech* wood is ooming into use more and 
more every year, and only the other day I saw it 
mentioned that paper pulp had been suocessfnlly 
made from it. Besides, the Beech need not occupy 
more than half the crop, or it may be kept almost 
altogether below the Oak. 

I have seen an Oak-wood growing on a moderately 
good soil, overlying old red sandstone, which, at 
100 years old, had a mean height of 85 feet It 
had so far produced 5,300 cubic feet, quarter-girth 
measurement, per acre, and underneath was a full 
crop of Beech fif ty-f our years old, and about 40 feet 
high, which had cleared the Oak of branches to 
that height, and was making its way up steadily, 
thus just fulfilling the purpose for which it had 
been introduced. This is not a hypothetical wood, 
but one which I have measured myself. IT. Schlich, 
Cooper's ffiU, May 10, 1900. 



FLORISTS' Flowers. 

PINKS AND AURICULAS in the OLD DAYS. 

Many of the florists who sprung from the 
ranks of the workers during the past century, 
began with the cultivation of the Piok. One of 
the leading florists of the north— John Slater — who 
was a great light among the fraternity fifty years 
ago, once said he began his floricultnral career 
somewhere about the time of the battle of Waterloo 
by growing Pinks. Pinks in those days were 
rapidly undergoing transition ; among the leading 
varieties were Midshipman, a veiy Une laced 
variety ; and Davy's Eclipse, a black and white. 
In order to make this last section more clear, it 
should be stated that it is a variety which has the 
dark centre peculiar to the laced Piok, but without 
any lacing on the petal margins, a type it is 
extremely diflicult to obtain among seedlings of 
laced varieties. At this time the Pink was under* 
going material change, the fimbriated petal edges 
were giving place to those with smooth and rounded 
margins, while the lacing was being made more 
and more distinct and symmetricaL A Mr. Bow, 
at that time, raised many varieties of improved 
character, which superseded the red ones ; he, in 
his turn, was beaten by other and later raisers, 
and this interest led to the Pink becoming very 
popular as an exhibition flower. 

It appeared to be a natural transition at that 
time to go on from Pinks to Auriculas. John 
Slater staus that he obtained a oollection, and for 
want of a frame, wintered them under a large flag- 
stone, elevated about 18 inches from the ground ; 
and, simple as the plan was, the plants did well, 
and increased rapidly. That the county of Lan- 
cashire was the early home of the Auricula, there 
can be no doubt It was there that the Flemish 
weavers, driven from their homes by religious 
persecution, came, about 1570, bringing with them 
as things too precious to be left behind, their Auri- 
culas and Tulips, and perhaps other floral petp. 
Immediately after the settlement of these Flemish 
weavers, Lancashire becama famous as a manufac- 
turing district, and celebrated for its peculiar goods, 
called cottons, though made of wooL But no 
actual evidence of the introduction of the Auricula 
into Lancashire can be had before 1725, and from 
that time the florists of Middleton in particular 
gained conaiderable pre-eminence as cultivators. 
It is on record that there was an Auricula show at 
the " Mason's Arms," Middleton, which continued 
for seventy years, and was generally held on the 
first Monday after the 20th day of April. 

Jas. Fitton, of Middleton, was the oldest grower 
whosedoings with the plant found any record. He 
died about the time of the battle of Waterloo, and 
began to cultivate Auriculas at the age of fifteen, 
and died at the age of eighty-six. Another noted 



grower of that time was John Partington, of 
Tonge, a small township adjoining Middleton. He 
began their cultivation when he was about fourteen 
years old. The principal growers then were the 
brothers Buckley, one of whom raised a green edge 
named Jolly Tar. John Qrime, of Rosrton, the 
raiser of Privateer, a variety still to be found in 
some collections ; John Taylor, of Koyton, who 
raised Glory, a white edge, still worthy of 
cultivation; William Kenyou, of Middleton, who 
raised a very useful grey edge called Ringleader ; 
John Heys, Castleton Moor, the raiser of Heys' 
Lovely Ann, grey-edged— Heys being a distinctly 
Flemish name. These were the pioneers in the 
work of Auricula improvement, and by their acts 
led on the flower to excellence. 

One hundred years ago a considerable number of 
varieties of Auriculas were in cultivation, and 
while it is probable that then, as in these days, a 
variety appeared once or twice only and then 
became lost, yet many were grown for a considerable 
length of time, as growers were many, and some 
sorts gave veiy slow increase. Auricula shows were 
then many, and possibly each village and township 
had one. About 1785 several new varieties 
were introduced, among them the yellow self, 
Gorton's Stadtholder, now in all probability utterly 
lost, but which has a worthy successor in Horner's 
Buttercup. By 1821 such fine varieties as Colonel 
Taylor and Both's Freedom, green edges ; Lanca- 
shire Hero, grey edge; Taylor's Glory, white 
edge, were being exhibited ; and it was such as 
these, with other varieties subsequently intro- 
duced, which afibrded the material tiie Rev. F. D. 
Homer employed as progenitors of his greatly 
improved varieties. 

There is no evidence on record to show that the 
Auricula raisers of a oeutury ago understood or 
practised cross-fertilisation. It would seem they 
simply depended upon such seed m certain varieties 
produced, and in this way attempted to improve 
their coUections. But they grew nothing but the 
show or stage varieties ; the alpine type was then 
almost, and perhaps altogether, unknown, and 
there was nothing in the way of alien pollen to be 
conveyed by insects to their flowers, unless gathered 
from some inferior forms in the open border. 
Means of communication between different parts of 
a county were restricted, and the raisers in one 
village probably knew but little of what was being 
done in the next. 

The ardour shown in the preference for, and a 
desire to cultivate any particular flower, ebbs and 
flows like the tide^ There is the low tide of com- 
parative neglect, and the high tide of popular 
iavonr. We have seen the ideals of popular flowers 
change^ and what a previous generation of florists 
frowned upon, a succeeding generation accepts as 
most desirable. We see this to a large extent in 
the case of the Japanese Chrysanthemum and the 
Cactus Dahlia, and it is quite reasonable to imagine 
that in a few years the rounded, smooth edge to 
the petals of the Carnation, Pink, Pelargonium, 
Begonia, &c., will give place to fimbriated ones. 
It is going on in the case of the Butterfly Cyclamen ^ 
the Begonia, the Chrysanthemum, ftc The ideals 
of one generation undergo modification by the 
succeeding one, and that is why it is so many of 
the '* points" insisted upon by the old school of 
florists are largely ignored in the present day. But 
they will never be altogether lost, and will never 
lack advocates in the present and future, i?. D. 



BULBOUS IRISES. 

{Co%tinu«d from p. 212.) 

Tab Subgenus Juno.— This group of Irises in- 
clude the well-known Iris alata. They have 
tapering, sessile, deltoid leaves, more or less lax. 
They differ from the reticulata group in having, 
with one or two exceptions, several flowers to each 
bulb, the styles bebg markedly bifid, prominent, 
with serrated edges ; the falls are fairly broad in the 
apical half, and the ''standards " are very email 



and dedinate, without rich colouring. The pro- 
minent position of the standards at the top of the 
flower in the reticulata group is occupied by the 
cleft styles in the group of which Iris alata is one, 
thus rendering the flowers less rigid in outline. 
They all have permanent, fleshy roots, whw* 
resent disturbance, and are on this account, ill- 
fitted for bedding purposes ; but the bulbs should 
be carefully lifted and planted in fresh soil every 
three years. Those which naturally flower at a 
period when unfavourable weather may be expected, 
should be grown in pots plunged in the border, 
removing them to shelter as the flowers appesr, 
returning them to their permanent quarters, stiU 
in the pots, as the flowers fade, and the weather 
proves suitable. They succeed under the same 
general treatment advised for the reticulata group ; 
but a sharp look-out must be maintained against 
slugs, which are especiaUy fond of the leaves and 
flower*sheaths as they appear above-ground. 

Iris o/oto.— This plant is one of the most 
common in cultivation, and is one of the earliest to 
flower. It produces a distichous tuft of six or 
more leaves in late autumn, and usuaUy one flower 
in December. It is large, lilac-coloured, with 
deeply bifid, undulating styles, wide wavy " falls,'' 
coloured deep blue in the apical half, with a blotcb 
o! yellow in the centre, which is occasionally 
streaked or spotted lavender. It rarely produces 
more than one flower, and that balf*buried in tbe 
foliage. It likes a warm situation on the rockery, 
and does best planted close to a sheltering boulder. 

/. OMyrico. — This species much resembles I. 
orchioides in its habit of growth and method of 
flowering. It produces from six to eight flowers, 
each measuring three inches across, and of a 
uniformly pale lavender colour ; and the blades of 
the falls are almost whiter Two parallel black 
lines on either side of the yellow ridges help some- 
what to give brightness to the flowers. The 
colours are delicate, but not showy ; moreover, the 
leaves suffer considerably from froec, and, partially 
withering, obscnre the flowers nestling in their 
sheathing bases. The plant does well in the 
warmer parts of the country, and it may be 
cultivated in a pot in a cold-frame. 

/. caueasica^ a oommon though not very orna- 
mental species, with pale glaucous, occasionally 
yellowishi broadly lanceolate leaves, and small, 
very dwwf flowers, which appear in March and 
April, three of which are produced in succession on 
strong plants. They average 3 inches across, are 
mostly coloured greenish - yellow, the falls alone 
being pure yellow, sparsely spotted with dark blue. 
L cancasica inajor (turkestanica) is by far the 
better plant to grow, being larger in all its parts ; of 
a hardy constitution, and coloured brilliant yellow. 
In some forms the styles and basal portions of the 
falls have the rich tint seen in Iris juncea. It 
flowers with the type in March. Of the two plants 
the variety is the most vigorous ; it will grow 
almost anywhere, if kept dry and well rested during 
late summer. O. B. MalleU, 

(To h% continutd.'i 



WHITE IN THE GAEDEN. 

I DO not know that the position of white as » 
potential agent in decorative gardening has ever 
been defined ; perhsps, indeed, it is impossible to 
define. We perceive and feel its restfulness in it 
Cherry orchard in the month of April, and at such 
time as the Hawthorn silvers a whole countryside, 
as Gowans whiten the haughs and meadows in 
May, without staying to ask ourselves the reason. 
And in gardening in much the same way, we em- 
ploy, I think, white largely as a matter of course 
without considering the reason for so employing it ; 
yet it is powerful in a degree beyond many definite 
colours, some of which we can safely ignore without 
losing anything in effect. White, on the other 
hand, is essential and may not be bghUy n^eoted. 
Its importance arises largely because of its capacity 
to relieve without diminishing the brightness il 
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■troBg oolmn, while il Bmphuiiu in an cquaUy 
eOaotiTa mMmsr, the loftar (coondary aad tartiarj 
colonn. Bcjoad that white, 711a white, occnpiai a 
high potltion in dscontiva Bardening, p«rhap« 
aeoQod odIj to yellow. Had white been employed 
in beddtDg-oQt in the paat in the degree and to the 
extent it onght t« have been, there would have been 
no reaeon for an ontcry againat the lyatem on 
acooont of ita vulgarity, and id want of good tatte. 
The lame claaa of plant*, bright Pelu'BOniQnia, 



other plant*. It il naTer ont of plaoe, and la tbie 
reapeot, nnlike greeo, wbioh ia generally too 
dnU, it enhanoe* the affect of other flowers. 

It it, however, in gronpa or in long boiden of 
hardy and halfherdy planta that one experiences 
the fnlleit revelation of the uniqne qoalitica of 
white. The diSicnlty of matching or harmoniiing 
oolonrs in mixed plantiog ia adirJttedly great ; few 
oaring to limit them«tlvcs to Sowen poaaetted of 
oolonra complementary the one to the other, and I 
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V Calceolariaa, ftc, are itill being employed 
actly the lane poaitioos and with, generally 
•peaking, greater ■atislaotion, on account of a 
more general recognition of the valne of 
while. By the aimple expedient of running 
a broad band of white, inch aa Ceraeliuin tomen- 
toanm. Koniga variegata, or tome white-flowered 
plant, connd every bed of a teriee, it ia difficolt 
to plant the beda to glaringly bad at to m 11 for 
the tort of itiproach that waa not nodeeerved in 
the pMb The valne of white i* alto ditoloaed 
when omployed aa * oarpet on vhicb to atand 



imagine that the mle it to introdnoe aa many 
oolonrt and ihadet at potaible, which acoentnatet 
the diffioully. It it a fact, perhaps not tnfficteatly 
reeogniaed, that the introduction of white flowers 
in a proportion greater than any other klnda 
at onoe totvet this difficnlty, and renders what 
might have been otherwite a bizarre, or poeitively 
low-toned trrangeuent, one of really good eSaot. 

My own opinion it, that nothing is gained, 
and therefore tonetbing it lost hy introdncing all 
maimer of shadet into mixed planting. Lilaos and 
oertain thadei of bint, at wall as dull rsda and 



indefinite porplea ahonld, I think, be certainly 
exoladed as being invariahly depressing, and theie- 
foie of no valne. These remarks, however, by the 
way ; white being indubitably cold, on that 
acconnt Bcme may hesitate to employ it to the 
extent, I feel sure, it ought to be uaed— for although 
cold, it fortunately does not ohill, and when proper 
subjects are lelaoted it lends a dignity, and adds a 
grace that otherwiae would be tbeent. For these 
reaaona, not a little judgment mutt be exerciied in 
selection. Plants of a bold, imposing aspect are 
more to be preferred to all othert, and in choosing 
tnitable positiont, preference thould be given to 
thoae where the flower will be best teen. Among 
the choicest of all white- flowered hard; plantt are 
lilinm candidum, double white Hollyhocks, 
Galtonia caadicans, white English Irii, Campanula 
pyramidalia alba, and C. persicifolia ; variooB 
Spirsas and Astilbe vivularit, Lnpinns polypbyllus 
albns, Chrysanthemum nliginoanm, white Phoxee, 
white CXroatioot, and variona white Asten. To 
these may be added Nicotiana affinia, Richardia 
nthiopioa, white-flowered China Asters ol the 
Comet tection, and psrtiaps Francos ramcaa. It it 
noteworthy that nearly all of these plants possess 
either a stately or a graceful appetmDoe thai 
enables the gardener t« place them in positions that' 
show them up boldly from their Burroundinga, and so 
bring into greater relief what is more remarluble in 
them. Irises, Camationa, Pnnooas, and Asters 
would thus be arranged near to the front, 
Riohardiat, Lilinma, and Campanula persicifolia 
tlightly further back. White Hollyhocks wonld 
beat fnlfil it* mittion towards, but not wholly, at 
the back, aad the Oaltouia and Uiohslmas Daitlet 
in the middle are not limiting them to elgeely 
deflned positiont, nor placing them in any regular 

The valne of tome ol theie plants is greaUy 
inorsated by massing a nnmber together, say of 
nine to a dozen Hollyhocks, twenty to thirty 
Oallonjat, or two dosen Carnations ; bat of the 
Lupine, Campanula pynuuidalis, and Pbloiet, a 
lesser nnmber may be need together quite effec- 
tively. I( there should be a fear that the employ- 
ment of to many white-flowered plantt ao oon- 
■picuontly arranged will dominate other neighboar> 
iog plants, it will not in reality do to. Of the 
plants named, Hollyhocks aad the Lilinms, and in 
a less degree Chrysanthemum nliginoanm, sre the 
only one* that are aggreative, and atand dittinotly 
ont from all others. As a matter of fact, the pre- 
dominaDoe of white it not obrions to the majority 
of people, snd it i* only those who examine 
critically who make the discovery that mora white 
than ntual it employed, and they are fewer still 
who Snd out the reason why it is oted- 

But thongh these plants are arranged in pro- 
minent poaitiont, it wonld be nnwite to limit the 
employment of white -So wered or white- lea vtd 
plant* to these only. Their mission is to tone 
down, to impart a reatfnlness to masses of bright 
colours, when viewed n a whole. But a great 
charm of mixed planting wonld be lost if the 
possibilities of qniet little groups which meet one 
only on a close intpeotion were unrealised. Here 
low-gTOwiog, white- flowering plantt lend happy 
eSiMtt, tottening deep yellowt and bright reds, 
and affiirding an added beanty to quieter oolonrs. 
Here, also, room can be found for the coldest, 
parett whites, which, if mote prominently dis- 
posed, wonld be poaitively dittraoting ; and it may 
alto be noted that warm grey, green, aad yellow- 
whits* are greatly to be pretened to pure white for 
the purpose* noted above. B. 



Alpine Garden. 

SAXIFRAOA 8ALM0NICA (•). 
In this garden there flowered thit year for the tirtt 
time a small example of what u obviously a good 
gardening plant, and tpparentlyaoroa* exactly in tor- 
mediate with what I n^[ard aa lU two parent*, vi*., 
S. BoiMiiaiw and S. Boydialba. Hi plant b inter- 
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mediate in seTeral features, but introduces a noTel 
«nd interesting feature into these very early flower- 
ing.plants. The plant stood during the entire 
winter side by side with S. Burseriana and S. Boydi 
without being plunged. The former was almoat 
■out of flower after completely covering a pot 
« inohea across with ito satin-white flowers ; while 
the yellow S. Boydi was on March 10 giving the 
amallest shade of colour in its buds. The subject 
•ef thia note had its earliest flowers open about 
March 3. The rosettes forming the tuft are smaller 
than in the other species, less spiny, awl-shaped, 
and acuminate. The leafy scape bears the 
same reddish hue thit is characteristic of 
8. Burseriana in the earlier stages, but is fully 
l\ ins. high, independently of the blossoms ; the 
latter borne in threes, while in 8. Boydi they are in 
threes to fives, and in S. Burseriana solitary. Indi- 
vidually, the blossoms are of the whiteness and 
texture of 8. Boydi alba, soUd looking, and very 
Ueting. A rather novel feature is that for more 
than a week the open flowers remain either slightly 
drooping or quite horizontal, and in this recalling 
flomewhat the flowering of the rare 8. aretioides 
primulina. Altogether, it is a h^hly interesting 
plant. I may remark that the parentage is only 
«Qggested. I shall therefore feel grateful for any 
definite or au^oritative information on the point 

Saxifraoa pbltata. 
Quite recently, and by means of an excellent 
illustration (fig. 42, p. 139), attention was directed 
to the value of this plant for moist spots. It is 
vuually given credit for usefulness in such position, 
And is well known lor its floral beauty. Atthetimait 
was stated, by way of leferenee, how well the spe- 
^es succeeded ia the rodt-garden at Rew under the 
moist treatment, but I think too little is known of 
the beauty and value of the plant when grown 
without the constant moisture in the soiL It is 
significant, too, that the Kew Gardens can equally 
-demonstrate this £act» this time, however, with 
^xamples quite three times the dimensions of those 
tnmoisture. The group I refer to is at the t<^ (Cum- 
beriaad Gate) end of the herbaceous pwoA, and a 
iMd quite 9 feet by 6 feet affords a fkir idea of what 
the plant ii capable of without constant moisture. 
I have only to add that the petioles were nearly 
•6 feet hiijb, in order to show the great vigour of the 
plant. I confeas it was quite a surprise to me, for 
^though I have grown it here in very sandy soil, I 
had never supposed that 4t could reach audi dimen. 
sions unless near water. E, Jenkhu^ Hampton BiU, 



Th e Apia ry. 

RATS AS ENEMIES TO BEES. 

Bsi3, in common with all classes of the animal 
•kingdom, have many enemies. Of their own genus, 
Gymenoptetm, the waap, and bumble bee, are ever 
^n the watch to enter and rob the hive of the 
honey-bee. It is curious to obeerve the perseverance 
of these intruders. Again and again turned out, 
•tung, and mangled, the bumble-bee or wasp, if 
reviving, will speedily try again. Moths also 
seem to set at nought the probability of stings, and 
enter the hive and deposit their eggs, doing more 
or less damage. Snails, protected by the sheU, 
if a hive be too near the eround, will crawl in, 
much to the disgust of the bees. Instances are on 
record of bees forcing the enemy into a comer, and 
covering him over tightly with wax to rid them- 
selves M the sight of the monster. Mice also will 
prey on the hives, unmolested in a severe winter. 

Among other enemies, however, rats are a most 
formidable one, watchful and wary, they can only 
keep tbeir footing when the bees are in a totally 
or semi-dormant condition, which is usually during 
the months of December, January, and February. 
The only entrance to the ordinary hive is about 
2 inches long by half-iooh high, but this difficulty 
the proverbial intelligence of the rat soon gets over, 
and another means of ingress is at once discovered. 
The wooden floor of the bar-frame hive is not thick, 
and of ordinary deal wood. The sharp teeth 
of the rodent soon gnaws a hole, and the 



whiskered enemy takes possession. A friend 
of the writer in March of this year noticed 
that though the bees generally were out in the 
sunshine from one hive, none were issuing. A 
feather passed through the entrance - apertuis 
brouf^ht to light a few dried heads and lees of 
defunct bees — a sure sign of mischief. A stir in 
the interior siu^gestod *« mice," and the hive was at 
once uncoveredfor inspection. Immediately below 
the lid the winter wrappings of hay, sacking, &c., 
were partially gnawed away, and on removing 
these several rats pushed up inquisitive heads. 
Means were at once taken for their capture, and 
five full-sized ones were discovered, while in a snug 
comer were a familv of promising j uveniles. Honey, 
wax, and bees, had all disappeared, only a few less 
desirable portions of the latter strewing the floor. 
The rats had entirely taken possession, and found 
comfortable winter quarters. 

Doubtless many a hive which has been found in 
spring, empty alike of honey, wax, and bees, and 
no apparent reason for the loss, may have been 
caused by an inroad of rats. Cats are often seen 
watching near hives, even lying on the top ; thia 
is, probably on the watch for rats. The bee- 
keeper would be wise to set a trap in a bee-shed. 

Bats have been seen prowliuf; about tJie hives of 
the writer, and some poor sections of old honey 
having been put outside for the bees, a biff rat 
was seen |;nawing it— freah sections covered by a 
box, allowmff only supposed ingress for bees from 
below. Both honey and wax disappeared in an 
incredibly short time, plainly showmg rats had 
been the depredators, both from the holes gnawed, 
and also from the fact that bees empty the comb 
of honey, leaving the wax intact. 

As a wise precaution, a bee-shed should not 
touch either a live or any part of its covering by 
at least 1 foot» and the hives should be ndsed Srom 
the ground some 18 inches on an iron-rod frame- 
work or stool, allowing only of the hive resting on it 
at back and front edgM — as by this plan rats cannot 
force an entrance above. Bees on the alert quickly 
stimi; any intruder to death, but much damage can 
be done in the dormant months of winter. 

Another enemy of bees is the tom-tit, [q who 
preys on weak members of the community when 
outside the hive, but can do no harm to the interior. 
MartitL 



The WEEK'S Work, 

THE OBOHZD HOUSES. 

9r W. a. TouM, OrohJd Growtr to Sir fkaDsaioK Wioam. 
But. OUre Iawu. WuX Bhaen, &W. 

LoduhCfMeya degan».^Th!b various forms of 
this natural hybrid are less easily cultivated than 
hybrids that have been raised at home ; but as in 
the case of many other Orchids, the difficulty is 
lar||ely one of unsuitability of position. The best 
position must be found by experience, but gene- 
rally, it has proved to be the warmest purt of a 
Cattleya-house. Although baskets are not re- 
commended generally for Oattleyas and Leelias, 
they appear for the present to be the best recep- 
tacles for L.-C. elegans, whoae roots do not appre- 
ciate con fi nement in pots or pans. Baakets being 
lighter are also more convement for suspending ; 
and plants suspended near to the glass succeed 
best. I have already stated that the difficulty and 
danger attending the removal of an overgrown 
plant from one baaket to another provents me from 
recommending the use of them in cases where 
success is obtainable by other means. Plants of 
L..C. elegans and its varieties do not all fiower at 
one time, nor should they be disturbed at one 
time. Many plants are, however, blooming now, 
and in most instances root action will follow ; 
therefore, these may be resurfkoed or potted. 
When grown in pots, laige quantities of drainage 
must be used ; and the rhizome of the plant be 
well raised on a mound above the pot, that the 
roots may be given greater freedom. Plante that 
are put into baskets should be given ample room to 
extend for some time to come. In both cases, use 
e^ual parts of peat and sphagnum-moss, and insert a 
pieoe of crock edgeways here and there, to facilitate 
drainage. Plants which have been disturbed must 
be very sparingly watered until they are thoroughly 
re-established, bat keep the surroundings moist 
with the syringe. The forms known as L..C. 
cleans SohiUenana, having C. intermedia as one 
of Its parents, instead of one of the C. guttata 
forma, is a freer grower, and less liable to disease. 



Plants of both sections should be kept wdl oathe 
dry side during the resting season, and at no time 
ahould the roots be subjected to prolonged 
saturation. 

CaUleya ifUermedia often fails when least ex 
pected. It is a very rapid grower, and every 
means should be taken to produce solid and mature 
pseudo-bulbs. A too strong light disfigures the 
leaves, and deep shade will induce black rot; con- 
sequently, intermediate conditions should be given, 
and an abundance of fresh air. New roots wfll 
appear at the base very soon after the plant has 
fiowered, and the rooting-medium should then be 
given attention, as in the case of L.-C. elega n s. 

Laslia criapa almoat oompletea its pseudo-bulbs 
and leaves oefore root-aotion is awakened; and 
till then little more than atmospheric moisture is 
needed. When roots do appear, re-surfacing or 
repotting may be done, gradually in creasi ng the 
water-supply afterwards. The pots should be 
fully three -parts filled with drainage, and a 
mixture used of half peat and spha^um-moss, 
staging the plants in a liffht, warm position in the 
Cattleya-house. L. Pemni, now commencing to 
grow, may be treated similarly. 



THE VLOWEB 0ABDEV. 

By J. BnrBow, Oaidener to the Burl of nokcstar,Abbotebniy 

OmUs, Dorset 

Bedding Out— Should frost not interfere with 
planting-out, the work may now oommenoe in 
earnest. Among the fint plants to set out are the 
hardy species of Sedum used as edgings, ftc., 
Gerastium tomentoeum,, and Echeveria cofyledon. 
An edging is more efiective when pUrfited in double 
or treble rows. The planting of zonal Pelai|(o- 
niums should follow, and if the plants are sturdy 
and well rooted, they will soon make growth. The 
handiest tool in bedding out is a hand -fork, as 
with it the soil is readily pulverised, and the ground 
levelled after planting. Care should be taken in 
turning the plants out of the pots that the ball is 
not broken, and that the soil i« properly moistened 
some hotin before the work begins. When the 
weather is favourable for the ^wth of the plants, 
Pelargooiuma will not require mom than two 
appli^tions of water before July, when if the woSl 
be of a light description, diluted liquid-manure 
and clean water may oe needed to keep the planti 
in vigorous health. At this date the watering-pot 
shouhi be used without a rose, and the flowen and 
foliage should not be wetted while the niAftita 
remain cold. Such plants as are more tender taan 
Pelaraoniums ^ould still remain under the tempo- 
rary uielter, but using the coverings less and leas 
as the sun's heat increases. Amongst these ten- 
derer plants are Celosiaa, Fuchsias, Verbenas, 
Lobelias, Altemantheras, the vari^;ated Meeem- 
bryanthemum cordifoUum, and Heliotropes. 

SubtropiccU Beddtng.—'The artificial warmth ol 
the houses in which are standing the specimena ol 
Pakns, Ficus, Abutilons, Winndias, Musaa, fto., 
which will be employed in the oeds, should now be 
reduoed, and air freely admitted by day, the upper 
sashes or ventilatora bein|^ left purtly open dnnng 
the night when the air is mild, but closing them 
early in the afternoon if frost seems imminent. 
The aim of the gardener should be to impart a hard 
texture to the foliaf^e before the plants are placed 
out-of-doors, and this is best done by placing them 
in sheltered places near buildings and under treea. 

Hyadntha and Tvlipa, — As fast as the flowering 
of these bulbs ceases, let them be dug up caref uDy* 
and planted in lines in rich sandy soil, in the 
reserve garden. It is good practice to manure su^ 
land with oow-manure and soot. These bulbs may 
be used for a number of years in the mixed borders. 
It is an admitted evil to have to disturb Dutidi 
bulbs at this season, but where summer bedding ia 
required, the bulbs and spring-floweFing plants 
must be removed by the end of the month. Affeer 
the beds are cleared, no time should be lost in 
dressing them with decayed short stable-ma&ure^ 
and digging the ground. 

ilfinua^.—Those first sown will now require to 
be thinned at such distanoes apart as the future 
growth demands, and in all cases the space should 
admit of the use of a small hoe or the hand-fork. 
Chrysanthemums and Poppies, after being thinned, 
should have the soil stirred with a Dutoh-hoe. Jx 
sufficient space be afforded flowering annuals, and 
some artificial manure be strewn over the ground 
before rain, the size of the flowen and their dura- 
tion is greatly increaaed. 
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PZ.AKTS I7NDEB OI.AS8. 

By T. Bdwajuw, Foreman, Royal Plant Gardens, rrogmore. 

Tht iS^^ooe.— GloziniM, Begonias, and Caladiums 
should be examined, and any that have filled their 
pot* with roots shonld be repotted before becoming 
pot-bound. Let a sharp look-out be kept for thrip, 
especially the minute Thrips that are met with on 
Gloxinias and Achimenes. On the first appearance 
of this pest, the plants should be yaporised for two 
or three snocessiye nights, the vaporising being 
repeated after an interval of nine or ten days. 
The plants should be stood at wide distances apart, 
and kept dose to the glass, and afforded the usual 
treatment of stove-plants. 

Potiise<<id6.— The first cuttings being now readv, 
may be taken and inserted singly or in 3's and 4's m 
small pots filled with sandy loam, plunginff the pots 
in a dnnff-bed frame, the vapour from which, being 
largely charged with ammonia, sustains the foliage 
until roots are emitted, and less syringins is needwi 
than when the cuttings are rooted in a not-house. 
The cuttings must be well shaded till the roots 
have reached the sides of the pots, when they may 
be gradually exposed to the sun. Continue the 
propagation of Euphorbia Jacquiniffiflora under 
sinular conditions, but usins rather more peat and 
sand in the compost with which the pots are filled. 

OreaihouHa.—VlekTkU of Genista, as they go out 
of flower, should be cut severely back and stood 
out-of-doors; and when growth recommences, let 
them be repotted in a compost of half loMn, quarter 
leaf-mould, and quarter well decomposed manure 
and sharp sand, and plunge in beds of coal-ashes 
for the summer. 

CaUUu for antunm decoration are best kept in 
pota^ and these also may be placed out-of-doors and 
allowed to test on their sides until new growth 
begins, when they may be divided and repotted. 
For winter and spring spathes, half the stock may 
be planted outside forthwith, and the remainder for 
iuooeasion in June. Division of the roots should be 
done at the time of planting, the strongest being 
selected, and planted in well-prepared ground 
18 inches apart each way, making the ground firm 
around them, and affording water. As growth 
advances, a{^y manure-water copiously. The 
small ofbets may be planted at 1 foot apart. 

Indian AzaUaa andOrunhout Hhododendrans,^ 
As these plants go out of flower, all the blooms and 
seed vessels should be picked off, and the plants 
repotted in the case of those needing it. A good 
turfy peat and plenty of silver-sand, with about 
one-thtfd of turfy loam in the case of Rhododendrons. 
I^t the pots be clean and the drainage good, and 
the potting firmly done with a rammer. Place in 
an intermediate-house, affording water very care- 
fully for a time, and syringinf thoroughly, and 
closing the house early in the afternoon with sun- 
heat, allowing the temperature to rise to 80* or 85^ 

2fonal PelargonimnB for winter Jlmoering,'^ 
Cuttings put in as advised in March will now be 
rooted, and they may now be moved to cold pits 
and fully exposed to sunshine. Pinch off all flower- 
stems as soon as they appear ; afford air freely, and 
later remove sashes altogether during the day. 

Primulas may now be potted in fiO's, and 
encouraged to ffrow by being placed in a warm pit. 
Gmerarias may be potted off and placed in cold pits. 
Sow Humea-seed for early flowenng, and again at 
the end of June. 



Mr A. OBAiMav, Gardener to Oapfeain Houroan, WestoaMrt, 

Tetbnry, Glonoesterahire. 

Scarkt Runner Beana.—th^ first sowing should 
now be made in the open quarters ; it is i^visable 
to j^Ttij^tace the lines specially by extra manuring 
ana throwing out shallow trenches, the seeds 
bdnff sown in double lines, ranging at about 
8 inches apart, a distance of 6 inches being allowed 
between the seeds. The seed should be covered 
about 2 inches with pulverised soil, and the whole 
area dressed with wood-ashes or fresh soot. If 
Runner Beans be grown tOjEpyther in a qutfter, 
the rows should be 8 feet apart, and be inter- 
cropped with v^etables of dws^ growth. In 
gardeos of small area, Runner Beans may be 
planted in circles 3 feet in diameter, and the bine 
trained to sUkes. Ne Plus Ultra and Champion 
Soarlet are varieties of great excellence. 

Beetroot, — If the Turnip -rooted variety was 
sown as advised in April, the planU will be fit for 



planting out-of-doors. To do this successfully, 
the plants should be lifted and planted with care, 
beinff especially careful to plant the tap-root at 
full length in the holes made with a dibber. A 
space of 1 foot should be allowed between the 
plants. 

Lettuce, — ^The forwardest of the Brown Cos 
Lettuces of last autumn's sowing should now be 
tied up for blanching so as to form a succession to 
the Cabbf^ Lettuces grown in warm frames, and 
at the foot of the south walL 

Onions, — The spring-sown plants may now re- 
quire to be thinned for the first time, but much 
will depend upon the quality of the soil ; but in 
any case the work should not be deferred till the 
bulbs have made much growth. The ground around 
the bulbs that remain will be much loosened, and 
growth hindered, especially if rough winds occur 
soon afterwards. Where there is a demand for 
young Onions, some rows should be left undisturbed. 
The main crop may be left in the rows at about 
4 inches apart, at which distance mildew is not 
likely to injuriously affect them. 

Broccoli, — If seed of late varieties be now sown, 
plants of a good size will be available for planting 
on land now under early Potatos. I may 
name a few trustworthy varieties : Sutton's Late 
Queen, Bouquet, Veitch's Model, Dlcksons' May, 
and June Kins. The seed-beds shonld occupy a 
cool site, and, by preference, between dwarf 
vegetables ; the seedhngs bein^^ then robust, and 
not liable to be attacked by aphides. 

Hints on work in gemraL — The destruction of 
weeds will now require close attention ; also the 
earthing-up of advancing crops, such as Potatos, 
Peas, Cabbage, and Cauliflowers. In showery 
weather, young plants raised in pits and frames 
should be plantea-out if sufficiently hardened off, 
and sowings made to cover any deficiencies which 
may have occurred in earlier sowing. A sowing of 
Sweet Basil, pot Marjoram, Chervil, and Thyme, 
may now be made on a south border. The flower- 
ing-stalks of Seakale and Rhubarb should be 
removed early, as they impoverish the plants if 
not removed betimes. 



JWUIXS UNDER GLASS. 

By J. BoBSBTs, Gardener to the Doke of Portland, Welbeok 

Abbey, Worksop. 

Pine-apples, — The fruiting-house will now contain 
probably plants with fruits at various stages of 
ripening, which, when they show signs of colouring, 
must M afforded but little water at the roots. 
A drier atmosphere in the house will conduce to 
richness of colour and good flavour. Fruits that 
are still far from being ripe may be assisted with 
liquid-manure. During the later stages the plants 
should not be syringea overhead, as to do so tends 
to increase the size of the crowns, which detracts 
from the appearance of the fruit. As the tempera- 
ture during this stage should range between 75° 
and 95"", aridity of the atmosphere must be pre- 
vented by frequently damping the paths and walls, 
and syringing the beds and lower leaves of the 
plants. 

Succession-vlants, — A portion of the stock of the 
strongest and best-rootea Cayenne variety may now 
be kept rather drier at the roots for tliree or four 
weeks^ in order to throw them into fruit, and 
afford a winter supply. Any other kinds that have 
ou^rown their pots, and may be likely to supply 
spnng-fmit, should be shifted into fruiting-pots at 
snort intervals of time, so as to prevent premature 
fruiting, and to have the plants established before 
the winter sets in. The bulk of the succession- 
Pines should now be in good growth, and the aim 
of the ipu^ener should be to keep them dwaii and 
sturdy. If necessary, the whole stock of these 
nlants should be lifted, and re-plunged at wider 
oistances apart, rather than allow them to remain 
overcrowdea. Let air be freely admitted in fine 
weather, and inure established plants to stand the 
brightest sunshine unshaded. Suckers should be 
repotted according to their requirements, without 
reference to any general potting seasons. Let 
a steady bottom-heat of 80'' to 85° be kept up, and 
a night temperature of 70° to 75°, and 80^ to 85° by 
day. 

Melons, — Under suitabb oonditions the early 
crop will now be ripening, calling for much atten- 
tion being paid to the aiJrial humidity of the house, 
the use of the syringe being discontinued, and less 
liberal supplies of water afforded at the root ; but 



the latter should not be carried to extreme dryness, 
as to destroy the foliage of Melons ripened under 
extremely ^ry conditions of the soil, are sure to be 
poor in flavour. In order to have perfect fruits the 
foliage and the root-action should be as fresh and 
vigorous during the ripening period as when setting 
their fruit. However healthy the plants may be 
when cleared of their crop of fruits, it is not wise 
to tiJLe a second crop from the same plants, this 
seldom being as satisfactory as that from young 
plants. 

Succession Melon ffouses.^The plants need duly 
attention in stopping the laterals and fertilising 
the female flowers. The extra feeding of the 
plants should begin as soon as the fruits are of tho 
size of a hen's egg, and be continued till they aro 
full grown. Let a temperature of 70*° at night and 
75° by day be maintained by fire-heat, and allow a- 
rise of 10° with sun-heat. The house should be 
ventilated early in the day in order to avoid tho 
condensation of moisture on the fruits, and the 
plants lightly svringed twice daily in bright 
weather. Should bULok aphis be troublesome, 
fumigate the house liffhtly on two or three succes- 
sive evenings when the leaves of the plants are 
dry. The present is a suitable time for starting 
Melon-plants in hot -bed frames standing on 
a gooa bed of prepared fermenting stable- 
manure and tree • leaves, capable of affordins 
a steady bottom and top heat of 70° to 80 . 
The hudier varieties, such as Read's Scarlet 
Flesh, Hero of Loddnge, and Blenheim Orange, 
are best for frame culture. After the bed is formed 
and the bottom-heat has subsided to 85°, place half 
a barrowful of soil under each light, bringing the 
apex to within 1 foot of the glass, and on this place 
two Melon-plants, one to fifl up the back and one 
for the front of the frame. Pluit firmly, and stop- 
the stem at the third leaf, in order to induce a 
break of two main growths, which should be 
trained unstopped until they reach the four cornera 
of the frame. Afford shade during hot sunshine,, 
and protect the frames at night until the plants- 
are established. 

THE HABDY VSUIT OABDSV. 

By- A, Wi&D, Oardener to F. A. Bevan, Esq., Trent Ihafk, 

NewBamet 

T?ie Raspberry, — ^The canes have made riupid 
growth during the past ten days, and are well fur- 
nished with breaks ; and the flower-soapes are 
developing. I am gUd to note the absence of the 
larve of Otiorhyncus picipes, the day-coloured 
weevil, whieh sometimes works a great deal of 
mischief in the Raspberry plantations by gnawing 
through the young shoots. It will be found that 
numerous suckers are pushing through the ground 
around the stools, and it was formerly a very 
general practice to leave these untouched until the 
crop of fruit had been gathered, when the cutting 
away of the old and the thinning of the current 
year's canes was performed at one and the same 
time. Now the practice is to select at the present 
time five or six of the most promisiug of these 
suckers in dose proximity to the stools, and to jyaXh 
up all others ; and to suppress rigorously all that 
show themselves later, with the result that the 
stools are muoh strengthened, and the fruits coming 
on the lower parts of the canes is more thoroughlv 
ripened than when these were smothered with 
growths. U the destruction of the suckers is per- 
formed forthwith, it may be readily done by the 
hand alone. Raspberries are gross feeders, and if 
liquid-manure cannot be spared for them, a rich 
mulch of farmyard - manure may be applied 
instead, or the one may supplement the other, 
or a dressing of chemical manure containing a tut 
peroentage of potash may be employed. If growth 
generally is weak, another application of chemical 
manure may be made, subsequent to the setting of 
the fruits, and if possible while rain is falling. 

The Blackberry being a plant of rampant growth, 
seldom requires a manurial dressing at this season, 
unless very weak. It is better to defer it till the 
fruits are swelling, when its effects are decidedly 
beneficial. With regard to thinning the new shoot* 
springing from the stools, no more should be reserved 
than there is space for, oUierwise the trellis will soon 
become inconveniently crowded. Trellises of iron- 
wire should be used to support the American 
Blackberries, and should be 5 to 6 feet high, and 
placed at a distance of not less than 6 feet apart, if 
more than one row is grown. Blackberry plants 
may be trained to poles, but their management is 
then rather troublesome. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 



ADVERnsCMCNTB should b« Mnt to tho PUBUSHCII. 

Ltttori for Publleotlon, ai wtR « qMoivMiu aiu! f)Iaii(f fvr 
naming, thould h§ addrwed to tJu EDITOR, 41, Welling, 
ton StTMt, Covent Qarden, London. CowmunicaUont 

^Oldd h« WRnTKH CM Oin »ID* OITLT OF TBI PAFSS, 

Mill M mrly 1m tJu we$k ai po$»ihU, and dvlf Hgntd hy 
tM4wrU$r. IfdtHrtd^tkttignaiwrtvainotbfpriiiUdtlmt 
luvi a$ a gftarantuafffood/iUh, 

Tkt Editor dot Witwud&rtakit topaiif for any eontrOndiont^ 
or to rttwm %wmd oomwmnAoaiiont or iXtMttraiiontt widM» 
h\i tpttial wrramgnMmL 

lllMttnitlono.~ni Sd/Uor wW iHumk^y rteeiv and mIm' 
p^atographi or d/ramimg*, mitoM* for roprodncHon, of 
gatdons, or of nmarkabU plant$, fUywon, tre*$, 4to,; M 
h$ oammot h$ rttpomlhU/or Ion or injury. 

LooftI HamB.'^OorrupondonU wUl groaUg ohlig$ bg otnding 
to th* Editor oarlg inteOigtnoi <^f local tv$nU likOg to U 
tf fnlffntl to owr rtador$, or of any maUen wkiek it is 
dstkabU to bring wndor tkt noHeo of kortienUwritU, 

Nowtpopert.— CornqpofufMOf ttnding nowtfoptrt ihould h$ 
oa/rtf%ii to mark Ouparagragihi thog wiik tki Editor to tu. 



APPOINTMENTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 



TUESDAY, 



WEDNESDAY, May 88 



rKew Guild Dinner at Holborn 
Mat 22<[ Restauiant, at 7.80 p.m. 

VParii Exhibition (temporary show). 

'Rojal Uoriicultoral Society'! Show 
Oind National Tulip) in the 
Temple Oardena, Loudon (three 
days). 

Devon County Agricaltural So- 
eiety'8 Show, at Barnstable 
(three days). 



THURSDAY. May 24 1 ^n**° Society (Ann iveisaryMeet- 

l tng). 

FRIDAY, 



( International Oongress of Hortioul- 
May 26 -{ ture, at Paris Exhibition (two 
L dny«). 



SALES. 

TUESDAY, May 22.— Iinported and BaUblUhed Orchids, at 

Protheroe ft Morris* Rooms. 
WEDNESDAY, Mat 28.— Gladiolus, Besoniss, CamaUons. 

Japanese Lilies, Palms, Ferns, *c, at Frotheroe * Monls' 

Rooms. 

FRIDAY, May 25.— Imported and Established Orchids, at 
Protheroe & Morris' Booms. 



Atieaoi TncraRATUKi for the ensuing week, deduced IhMB 

Obeenratfons of Forty-three Tears, at (Thiswiok.— 86*3'. 
Actual TncpnuTUBn :— 

LoiTDOH.— May 16 (8 p.m.): Max. 88»; Mln. 89*, on 

grass 82^. 
Peotihcis.— Jlfay 18 (6 p.m.) : Max. 53% Gape Qear ; 
Mln., 88*, (Greenwich. 



The Sale of 
Poisons. 



A SOCIETY with a very long name, 
''The Traders in Poiaons and 
PoiBonous Compounds for Tech- 
nical and Trade Purposes Protection Society," 
whose offices are 5 and 6^ Olement's Inn, Strand, 
has been founded — 

*< (1.) To promote and protect the interests of 
traders in poisons and poisonous oompoondd 
for technical or trade purposes. 

(2.) To take steps as the Executive Committee may 
consider desirable for opposing legislation 
which is calculated to injuriously affect such 
traders. 

(3.) To secure the removal of repressive and vexa- 
tious restrictions in regard to the sale of 
poisons and poisonous compounds to tech- 
nical and trade purposes by traders other 
than pharmacists. 

(4 ) To promote and support by all constitutional 
means the passage through Parliament of 
any Bill or Bills oompreheoding the above 
objects. 

(5.) To advise and assist members of the Society 
in any litigation in which the general inte- 
rests of the traders in poisons and poisonous 
compounds for teohniosl or trade purposes 
are in the opinion of the Executive Committee 
injuriously a£fected. 

A petition to Parliament has been drawn up for 
the signature of seedsmen, nurserymen, gardeners, 
comdealers, ironmongers, oil and colonrmen, hard- 
waremen, sgricnltnrsl sgcnts, farmers, and other 



classes of tradesmen, and users of chemical com- 
pounds containing poisons, but only intended for 
technical and industrial purposes, pointing out, 
intei" alia — 

(1.) The important losses to trade generally ; and 
. (2. ) The very serious inconvenience to consumers 
and the public at large by the retailing of such 
articles being taken tn toto away from the trades- 
men who have been accustomed to stock such 
specialties, and given— as a monopoly— to pharma- 
ceutical chemists, the large majority of whom have 
little acquaintance with, and, at best, small accom- 
modation for the storage of, goods in these lines— 
which are frequently of a heavy or bulky nature." 

Under existing circumstances the Pharma- 
ceutical Society ia compelled to take cognisance 
of and, so far as may be, ensure the prohibition 
of the sale by unauthorised persons of the 
poisonous substances enumerated in a certain 
Schedule A. Unauthorised persons are, briefly, 
those who are not pharmaceutical chemists 
or medical practitioners. Pharmacists are 
instructed in the nature of poisonous sub- 
stances, but even they cannot sell such sub- 
stances without complying with certain for- 
malities, which no doubt are irksome, but which 
are needful in the public interest. 

Curiously enough, while the pharmacist 
usually deals with fractions of a grain, or with 
minute quantities, the dealers in weed-killers, 
insecticides, and the like, handle the substances 
in bulk, so that one innocent-looking package 
of moderate size may, and frequently does, 
contain enough poison to kill the population of 
an entire town. Moreover, as we had occasion 
to note, "Poison" labels are not always 
employed. 

Poisons are sold for two purposes— the one 
legitimate, the other illegitimate. There ia no 
reaaon or desire to interfere with the former, 
whilst no precaution can be too great to ensure 
the prevention of the other. The society, 
whose name is too long to repeat, ia therefore 
well judged in adding a clause to their pro- 
spectus asserting their right to sell these 
compounds, however poisonous they be — 
'* Providing always that such sale and retailing 
be subject to proper and well-defined restric- 
tions, and be limited to commodities ' in original 
sealed packages as received from the manu- 
facturers or wholesale dealers.' " 

Those *' proper and well-defined restrictions " 
should not be one whit less drastic than those 
already imposed upon thechemiata and druggists. 
It is not the interest of this trader or of that 
one which has to be considered, but the safety 
of the public. A small portion only, we will 
hope, of that public is designedly wicked ; a large 
portion is, as Carlylb told us— well, we will 
say, not fit to be entrusted with the handling 
or administration of poisons, unless under 
supervision. 

We understand that Mr, G. H. Richards, of 
128, Southwark Street, London, S.E., haa been 
mainly instrumental in the formation of the 
Society, and he is one of its staunchest sup- 
porters. 

.r*. ^ ui *v Whether we take the Crab 

The Crab in the a^ _ ,. ' ^ » * 

Q^^^ from a culinary point of view, 

regarding its fruit as delicious 
in the form of jelly as regards the common 
Crab of this country, the excessive cropping, 
yellow - fruited variety, or from the land- 
scape gardeners' point of view, we see too few 
Crabs everywhere in gardens and hedgerows, 
and even in wood it is not common. We 
were reminded of the fact that many beautiful 
varieties exist in our nurseries, if they are all 



too few in our gardens, by observing the in- 
terest created among visitors to the Royal 
Horticultural Society's meeting on May 8, 
by the exhibit of Messrs. Chbal & SoKS of 
Crawley, and to the collections from Messrs. 
W. Paul & Son at a previous meeting. To 
many of the visitors these handsome Crabe, of 
Chinese, Japanese, Siberian, and hybrid origin, 
were a revelation, taking the fancy of the many 
quite as much as the Orchids and the Narcissus, 
There is not another genus of trees which, 
planted with good taste and judgment, and 
above all, not sparsely, brighten a garden 
in the late spring more effectively than 
do the Pyruses ; and then in the autumn, 
should spring frosts have spared them, 
the many-coloured fruits liimgitig in ropes and 
bunches, have an almost equally pleasing effect 
in the autumn. The genus Pyrus includes both 
our edible Pears, Pyrus communis sativa, a 
variety without spines, and of which there are 
many varieties in our gardens, which is merely 
alluded to here; and Pyrus Malus, including 
the Apples. 

The chief sections into which Pyrus Mains is 
divided are P. M. acerba, the sour-fruited or 
common Crab, yielding many sub-varieties, of 
which some are cultivated for the manufacture 
of cider ; P. M. prunifolia, Siberian Crab, a 
very beautiful tree when covered with its 
usually very abundant pure white bloom. The 
fruit is ydlowish, sub-globose, and not plea- 
sant eating, although Mx, Kniort raised some 
of the finest varieties from cultivated varietiea 
impregnated with the pollen of this species, and 
the progeny was of remarkable hardiness, with 
early and well-flavoured fruits. 

Pyrus Malus baccata, the berry- bearing Crab, 
a native of Siberia and other northern Asiatic 
lands, is probably a sub- variety of the preceding, 
differing in not having a persistent calyx« 
This has numerous varieties, with small, long- 
stalked fruits, in great variety of colours ; the 
fruit excellent in comp6tes, and the trees very 
ornamental in Aowot ot firuit. Others of the 
section of Pyrus Malus are P. M. ooronaria, a 
tree growing from 15 to 18 feet in height, with 
flowers odorous of Violets, and turning of a 
purple colour before they fall ; a native of 
America, where cider is made from its fruit. 
It was introduced in 1724, and is common in 
our nurseries, and at some places, notably at 
Pepper Harrow, Godalming, it grows semi- wild 
in the woods. The tree blossoms late in May, 
hence its desirability in the garden. Then 
there is P. M. spectabilis, or Chinese Crab, 
with some double, pale rose-coloured flowers 
in sessile umbels, the unexpanded flower-buds 
being of a deep red tint. It flowers early 
when few other trees are in bloom. Its fruits 
are of the size of a Cherry, angular, and of a 
yellow colour when ripe, but flavourless unless 
when blotted like a Medlar, which in flavour it 
then resembles. A capital tree for the pleasure 
grounds. 

We may mention here, under the names as 
shown by Messrs. Chsal, at the Drill Hall, 
Pyrus Malus atrosanguinea (probably of the 
baccate section), with very numerous small 
crimson flowers ; a variety of P. M. prunifolia 
var. coccinea ; P. M. Kaido, a variety probably 
of P. M. spectabilis, with numerous white and 
pink flowers; and P. M. Niedwitddana, a 
variety with reddish-crimson flowers, and pur- 
plish-green foliage ; wood also purple, ss alao 
the bark. The Dartmouth Crab, a rather 
modem addition to ornamental Crabs, ought 
not to be omitted, though it did not appear in 
this collection. 
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Royal Horticultural Society : Temple 
Flower Show. May 23, 24, and 25.— The 
thirteenth Great Flower Show of this Society, held 
anniuJly in the Inner Temple Gardens, Thames 
Embankment, will open on Wednesday next at 
12.30. Judging from the large number of entries 
received, the Show promises to be quite up to its 
usual standard of exoellenoe. The fallowing well- 
known amateurs are among the names of intending 
exhibitors : — 



DrKE OP Northumberland 

Lord Obrhard 

Lord Wahtaob. E.C.B. ... 
Sir Trevor Lawrence, But. 
Sib J. PiooTT, Bart. 

Sir J. PiABB, Bart. 

«IR F. WiGAK, Bert 
Alex. Hb9der80k, M.P. ... 

SSITRY LnTLB 

P. J. Mbasurls 

LUDWIQ MOND 

Leopold de RoTHacHtLD ... 



. Nepenthes. 

. OamaUoni. 

. Fruit and Vegetables. 

. Orchids. 

. Orotons and Palms. 

. Froit and Vegetables. 

. Orchids. 

. Fruit and Vegetables. 

. Orchids. 

,. Insectivorous Plants. 

. Orchidp. 

. Water.Lilies In Tubs, 

and Fruit-trees in 

Pots. 

LINNEAN Society.— The Presidency of the 
Linnean Society is vacated by the rengnation of 
Br. GiTNTHiR. The Council recommend that 
Prof. S. H. Vines, the Professor of Botany at 
Oxford, be elected in his place. The election takes 
place on the 24th inst., at 3 p.m., in the rooms of 
the Society, Burlington House, Piccadilly. The 
election of a Council and Officers for the ensuing 
year, the award of the Society's gold medal, the 
reception of the Presidential adtibess, and other 
bosiness will be transacted. 

Horticultural CLUB.--The usual monthly 

dinner and converscuione took place on Tuesday, 
Blay 8, but two events hindered the attendance 
from being a laige one : the funeral of the late 
Mr. T. B. Hatwood, and the annual dinner of 
the fioyal Gardeners* Orphan Fund. The meeting, 
however, was a very interesting one, as an address 
was given by Mr. de Griaff, of Leiden, on 
"Java," in which were very vivid descriptions of 
both the flora and fauna of that tropical island. 
Many questions were asked oonoeming the subjects 
brought forward, and much interest was excited by 
the wonderful account of the Bamboos, which 
grew to a height of 150 feet. The Chairman, Sir 
J. T. D. Llewelyn, Bart, M.P., proposed a vote 
of thanks to Mr. de Gsaaff, which was cordially 
agreed to by the members present. 

The National Tulip Society, we are 
Informed, will hold its Southern exhibition on the 
23rd inst., in connection with the Temple Show of 
the Royal Horticultural Society ; and then its 
Northern exhibition on June 2, at Middleton, near 
Manchester. 

The Royal Gardens, Kew.— Visitors to the 
Kew Guild dinner, or to the Temple Show next 
week, may find much to interest them at Kew. A 
greater variety than we noticed last week may be 
aeen now among the hardy species of flowering 
flhrube and trees. Many of these— Pyrus, Spirnas, 
4bo.— are dose to some of the houses, but this 
•hoold not prevent the visitor from walking the dis- 
tance to the Wild-garden and the Rhododendron 
Dell, or he will miss much of the present beauty 
of Kew. Each day the show of Rhododendron 
Uooms becomes more liberal, and many of the 
earlier varieties have been flowering for some time 
past, amongst which is R. oinnabarinum, a very 
attractive variety indeed. In the greenhouse, 
known also as No. 4, was a few days ago a great 
variety of bloom. The Senecio ** Lady Thiselton 
Dyer " was then in capital condition. A small group 
of plants in full bloom illustrated a remarkable 
absence of variation. Each of them has similar 
habit of growth. They form compact little bushes, 
and the flowers are produced on a level consider- 
ably above the foliage. This S. Heritieri hybrid, 
produced by crossing the species with a garden 
Cineraria, is quite distinct, in foliage and other 
respects, from S. cruentus hybrids or varieties, 
asd as a sarden -plant is equally effective. The 



flowers are ^riiite with blue margins, and the stock 
may be kept from year to year l^ rooting cuttings. 
The species S. Heritieri was also in bloom ; and S. 
popukdfolius, a very variable species in respect to 
colour, with large Poplar-like leaves, exceedingly 
white on the nnder^ur&Me. The flowers were 
white, purple, or blue. Other plants in flower were 
Itea virginica, a well-known plant that may be 
forced well, but is not often used for this purpose ; 
Collinaia bicolor. Rhododendron (Azalea) sinensis, 
various Lilacs, Nemesia strumosa, which has 
made quite an indifferent display; Streptosolen 
Jamesoni, Roses, Hippeastrums, which have been 
in evidence in this house since the middle of 
February at least; Begonias, the white- flowered 
Wistaria, Pelargoniums, Arthropodium cirratum, 
and a grand batch of Sdiizanthus pinnatifidus, &c. 
These Schizanthus are blooming finely; it is 
seldom they may be seen better, and they cer- 
tainly make us long to see them more frequently 
in our greenhouses in spring, and our flower-beds 
in summer. In the " T-range " also there will be 
many objects worth inspection among the Bego- 
nias, Heaths, Orchids, and fine-foliage plants. The 
Victoria Regia Lily has become established, and is 
now developing several leaves ; but for the present 
the NymphsBa-house is the more interesting. The 
succulent-house, ferneries, Aroid-house, Palm, 
temperate, and alpine-houses, have each of them 
their usual attractions, for excepting the two 
latter, these do not claim to afford the changes of 
scene that is a feature of the others. Of the 
delights of the rookery we wrote last week. 

Change of Seed.— The value of this pro- 
ceeding is almost universally admitted by agricul- 
turists ; occasionally, however, it appears to be 
overlooked where one would least expect to find 
the omission. For instance, the British Vice- 
consul at Kansas City reports that an opening 
would appear to exist in the United States for the 
sale of British seeds, with special reference to 
Oats. In the course of an agricultural inspection 
at Kansas last year, a field of Oats was examined, 
part of which had been sown from seed imported 
from Scotland, and the balance from local seed ; 
the yield from the Scottish seed was 55 bushels to 
the acre, and that from the local sowing only 28 
bushels. Conm&ent is, of course^ needless ; it would 
be interesting, however, to have the weights of the 
two bushels. 

Trees and Shrubs of Yunnan and Sut- 

CHUEN.— M. D. Bois has reprinted from the 
JournaX of the National Horticultural Society, 
France, a summary from the labours of the late 
M. F&ANGHET. That botanist, whose loss we 
deeply regret, studied the material sent home by 
various missionaries, such as Fathers Delavay, 
Faboes, Soulie, and Bodikieb. Among these 
plants are many likely to be useful in gardens, 
even as hardy plants. Illustrations are given in 
some cases, togetiier with references to the works 
in which Fbanchet described the plants. The 
Rhododendrons are extremely numerous, and there 
is a considerable number of Conifers. No doubt 
before long some of these new comers will make 
their appearance in English gardens. 

CEANOTHUS RIQIDUS.— a box of fiowering 
branches of this beautiful shrub, sent by Joseph 
Bbooms, Esq., Sunny Hill, Llandudno, well dis« 
plays its beauty and usefulness as the showiest 
wall-plant flowering early in the year in situations 
suitable to it. Mr. Broome states that it covered 
an area of wall measuring 18 feet in width and 
11 feet in height, and contained more than one 
thousand branches densely set with bright blue 
fiowers. 

Canadian and Cape Fruit Sales.— A few 

weeks since, in noting the arrival and disposal of 
sundry cargos of fruit from the Cape, we observed 
that most of the froit Wfti sold privately at 
Covent Garden, not \^^ public auction; some 
Peaches were sold at p\iviio auction, and although 



first-class fruit, realised very low prices. The result 
does not seem to reoommond the public auction 
sales. Our attention has been called to a brief 
comment upon this in the latest issue of the 
Oanadian Horticulturist, which runs to this effect : 
'* Of course these fruits from South Africa will not 
compete with ours, because their summer is our 
winter ; but if they can succeed and cross the tropics, 
why can we not succeed with less distance and cooler 
air ? There is no doubt a great deal of truth in the 
point made in the Oardejien' Chronicle about the 
private sale of the goods ; ours are always sold by 
public auction, and this may count against our best 
success, especially while our goods are looked upon 
as novelties. But the world grows older day by 
day, and soon the fruits of Canada will be asked 
for on the market just as to-day are the Apples of 
Tasmania. Some two years since attention waa 
called in the Canadian Parliament to the disposal 
of fruit from Canada in the home market, and the 
difficulties attending the same commented upon by 
those giving evidence before the Parliamentary 
Committee at Ottawa— perhaps more market centres 
advertised in journals with large circulation, sales- 
men might be coerced into making money out of 
Canadian consignments ! '^ 

Mr. J. F. Hudson, the Secretary of the 
Dahlia Society, has been appointed mathematical 
lecturer at University College, BristoL Mr. 
Hudson has, for the past three years, been asais* 
taut lecturer at Jesus College, Oxford, and assistant 
demonstrator of physics in the Oxford University 
laboratory. Mr. Hudson is a scholar of Jesus 
College, Oxford; he took first in <*Mod8." in 
1893, and first in " Greato " in 1895. 

The Surveyors* Institution. —The next 

ordinary general meeting will be held in the Lecture 
Hall of the Institution on Monday, May 21, 1900, 
when a paper will be read by Mr. E. H. Blare 
(Fellow), entitled, <* Extras and Omissions inBuild- 
ing Contracts." The chair will be taken at 8 o'dook. 
The annual general meeting of the Institution, to 
receive the report of the Council and the announce- 
ment of the lesnlt of the election of officers for the 
ensuing year, will be held in the Lecture Hall on 
Monday, May 28, 1900, at 3 o'clock. The prizes 
awarded to snooessful candidates, in oonncotioa 
with the recent preliminary and prolessional exami- 
nations, will be presented by the President at th« 
annual general meeting. 

The Cruickshank Botanic Gardens, 

Aberdeen.— The work of laying out these gardens, 
by Dr. James W. H. Trail, curator of the gardens, 
is making good progress. Those of the public who 
expect that the gardens will be laid out after the 
ordinary system of landscape gardening, will bo 
somewhat surprised to find that definite botanical 
instruction is the main objective, and not cc^our 
and effect Dr. Trail, however, may be trusted 
to make the gardens as interesting to the public as 
is possible. 

Wolverhampton Chrysanthemum Society. 
—At a general meeting of the Committee of the 
above Society, it has been decided to abandon the 
usual annual show for this year. Owing to the 
very heavy calls upon the subscribers in conse* 
quence of the present war, and other calamities of 
a national character, it is feared that it would not 
receive the support which has been accorded to it 
in the past. It may be mentioned that another 
reason for the decision of the Committee is the poor 
support which the Society received last year. It is 
the intention of the Committee, however, to hold 
the show next year, when it is hoped prospects 
will be brighter in every way, and that the public 
will combine to make the show a success. /. Wheeler, 
Hon, Secretary, 

Magnolia stellata as a Plant for 

FORCINQ. — A writer in Der HandeU-Odrtner 
(Leipeig), states that this beautiful white-fiowered 
species (figured in Oard. Chron., voL xvii, p. 521), 
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18 an excellent forcer, snooeeding much better tlian 
other decidnoiiB speoiee such ai Soolangeana, 
Ac A plant well furnished with flower-buds, and 
from IJ to 2 feet in height, may be taken from 
the open ground and forthwith be placed in the 
forcing-house. 

Cape Fruit. — The TantaUon Castle has 
brought 326 boxes of fruit, i.e., 307 boxes of 
Grapes, 15 of Pears, and 4 of Quinces. The Grapes, 
with the exception of the Hannepoort, are in good 
condition, and sold readily at 20». to 25«. per box ; 
the Hannepoort were wet and poor, obtaining only 
normal prices. The Pears were fine, good fruit, 
•nd quickly sold at good prices— average, 4rf. per 
Pear. Quinces were a private consignment. It 
may now be noted that the season of 1900 closed 
with the last consignment. The importations hare 
been 17,336 packages, against 10,780 last season. 
They may be Ubnlated as follows :~ 



Imports. 


1900 


1S99 


Grapes 


• •• 


• t* 


• * • 


• •fl 


boxes 


11,048 


7,000 


Plums 


»•• 


»«t 


• * • 


•«• 


If 


8,717 


410 


Fetches 


• •• 


••• 


••• 


• •• 


»r 


1,068 


2,109 


Pears 


■•• 


• •• 


••• 


• • • 


n 


520 


1,029 


Nectarines 


*•• 


• •■ 


■ •• 


>i 


SM 


122 


Apples 


••• 


«•■ 


**• 


«•• 


it 


100 


1 


Pigs... 


t^ 


••• 


••• 


• •• 


tt 


18 


3 


Quiiioes 


• ■• 


<•• 


... 


• •• 


II 


6 


86 



On the whole, merchants here consider the past 
season has been a fairly satisfactory one. Hanne- 
poort Grapes have generally turned out poor, and 
tte merchants expect a heavy loss on the growth 
The general opinion is tliat this kind of Grape wiU 
not carry sufficiently well to make a profit. 
Plums sold well, but vendora say that the expenses 
of proper packing and carrying this fruit leaves 
little profit. Peaches, on the whole, have done 
well, and, unfortunately for growers, some of the 
crop entirely failed this season. Peara have sold 
well all through, but they wero not quite so fine as 
last year. Nectarines have done very well, all 
being good and fine fruit. Apples did not sell 
well ; this class of fruit does not yet appear to be 
understood at the Cape. The growth must con- 
sidarably improve before a trade can be done. 
Figs and Quinces aro practically only samples. 
It should not be forgotten that the Union Castle 
Steamship Company have materially assisted in 
the weation of the Cape fruit trade, and we aro much 
indebted to them for information through the season. 

Botanical Laboratories, Glasoow Uni- 
versity.— In the B^Uldtr of hist week is an 
illustration of the new buildings devoted to 
botanical study in GUsgow. We extract the 
following partieulars from our contemporary. The 
above buildings aro situated in the open grounds to 
the west of the main University buildings, and 
iMoog Universily Avenue on the nc^th, and the 
athletic grounds on the south. The main.entraaoe 
is from University Avenue, and gives access to a 
central hall, Dijhted by a cupola over the stairoaee, 
and rising 19 feet to the ceiling, roimd which are 
grouped the lecturo-theatre, museum, herbarium, 
and professor's room. The lecture- theatre is open 
to the roof, and finished with a plaster ceiling. It 
faces south, and has a bay wiudow for plants, with 
a conservatory on the roof over. It measures 
64 ft. by 36 ft., and is seated for 213 students. 
The museum is similarly roofed, measuring 52 ft. by 
35 ft, and has two galleries. The herbarium 
measures 40 ft. by 85 ft, and rises the full height 
of the hall, with one galleiy ; the entresol space over 
the professor's room being used for assistants' 
private rooms. The first floor, over the herbarium 
and central hall, is occupied by the elementary 
laboratory (65 ft by 35 ft), with working 
accommodation for 100 students, and over the 
professor's room, by the advanced laboratory (27 ft 
by 35 ft.). These laboratories are open to the roof 
with ceilings in plaster, aud lighted by rooMights 



from the north. The work is^intended to combine 
the styles of the old Scotch gateway adjoining, and 
the University buildings proper. The estimated 
cost of the buildings is about £18,000. The 
building is the joint design of Mr. J. Oldbio Scott 
(London), and Mr. J. J. Burnet (Glasgow). 

"Casselus Pocket Gardener."— This is 

described as a "popular pennyworth of useful 
horticultural information for amateurs, cottagera, 
and all who practice gardening for pleasuro, prizes, 
or profit" It contains upwards of thirty illustra- 
tions, and is edited by Mr. W. P. Wright. It 
is, indeed, a wonderfully cheap handbook, full of 
hints that are always seasonable, and also of up-to- 
date information. The "Patriotic Flower-bed," 
described and illustrated on the opening page, 
might be more correct, for, as usual with popular 
ropresentations, the white lines are not in the right 
proportions. This will, however, trouble only the 
few, while the many will be pleased with the 
general convenience and usefulness of the little 
handbook, (Publishera : Cassell & Co.). 

Sweet Pea Bicentenary Celebration. — 

On Friday, the 11th inst, the executive committee 
met at the Horticultural Club, with Mr. George 
Gordon, V.M.H., in the chair, when it was reported 
by the honorary secretary, Mr. R. Dean, V.M.H., 
that the whole of the North Nave of the Crystal 
Palace would be devoted to the forthcoming 
exhibition, and a suitable room be provided for the 
conference proceedings. The trade displays will 
form a border around the competitive exhibits, and 
these latter will be relieved by taUes of plants. 
One great improvement promised is that the tables 
will be draped with green baize, and consequently 
there will be no unsightly array of boxes and other 
impedimenta below the flowers. In connection 
with the Conference, arrangements were made for 
papere to be read as follows : " The History of the 
Sweet Peas," by Mr. S. P. Dicks ; '« The Evolution 
and Improvement of the Sweet Pea," by Messra. 
J. EcKPORD and C. H. Curtis ; "Classiticatbn of 
Sweet Peas," by Mr. W. P. Wright; "Sweet Pess 
in America," by Rev. W. T. Hutchins ; and 
•* Some New Points in the Cultivation and Decora- 
tive Use of the Sweet Pea," by Mr. H. Dunkin. 
Fifteen judges, including three ladies, were selected 
for the competitive exhibits, and it was decided the 
Exhibition Committee should judge the trade ex- 
hibits. Applications for space must be made to 
Mr. R. Dean, Ranelagh Road, Ealing, as the entire 
arrangements for the show are in the hands of the 
oonunittee. Intending exhibitora and o^era wiU 
be interested to learn that a luncheon will be 
provided at the Crystal Palace on July 20, tickets 
5«. each, including wine ; breakfast will also be 
provided earlier in the day at Is. 6rf. per head. 

Yorkshire Naturalists' Union.— We are 

apprised by circular that a meeting of membera of 
this body of naturalists and their friends, will take 
place at Hornsea, on Saturday, May 19, for the 
investigation of Hornsea Mere and neighbourhood, 
and the coast lifle thence northwards to Atwick 
and Skipsea. The Hon. Secretaries are W. 
Denison Roebuck, P.L.8., Hyde Park Road 
Leeds ; and Edwin Hawkesworth, Esq., Hunslet' 
Leeds. ' 

Publications REOEivEo.-BuUtUn o/ Misceiiajumi$ 

WvmuUion, Botanical Departnuni, Trinidad, No. 22, conUins 
short papers on " A Day's Rain," •• Cacao Disease," " Growth 
of Rubber Trees," " AlfalCs and Lucerne," " Sugar-cane Cul- 
ture, »' and "ToUcco."— Prom the County Councils of Cumber- 
land, Durham, and Northumberland, Eighth Annual Repart on 
ExperivunU with Crops and Slock duHng the Seaion 1899 : By 
William SomerviUe.— Tfc« PraUical Farmer : A Vade-Mecum 
of Grasses, Roots and Forage Crops, Farm Pests, Weeds, 
&c.. and Agricultural Plants generally. "Beautifully illus- 
trated." James Carter & Co., High Holbom, London.— 
Garden Notes /or the Colonies and Abroad. James Carter 
A Co., High Holbom, London. A very useful epitome 
of some of the more important plants as regards their 
fitness for cultivation in different tropical and sub- 
tropical countries. — Guernsey Growers' Asiociation's Year 
Book, 1899-1900. Edited by Wra. H. Wheadon, Assistant- 
Secretary. Containing the rules of the Guernsey Growers 
AMoclaUon; Pruit and Flower Exports ; Tables of Freights, 



Ac Artides'dealing directly with the growing and axportlng 
of produce, and other information. Hay be had from tht 
Secretary, St. Julian's Pier, Onemsey.— Z>m Sehontten Staudeu 
fur die iSchnittblu9t€n vnd Gartenkultur. Lieferung, 2, 
Berlin, W. ; 86, Verlag, Ton Qustay Schmidt— We hare before 
us, from the Ontario Department of Agriculture, Toronto, a 
pamphlet (illustrated) on The San Joie and other Scale Instdt, 
by Wm. Loehhead ; and another paper (also fully lllustrated> 
on S<me Common Ontario Wetds, by Prot F. C. Harrison.— 
Proceedings oj the Ttoenty-iitth Session of ^ Amerioafn Fomo- 
logical Society, held in Philadelphia, Fa., September 7, 8, 1899; 
compiled by the Secretary. This contains some short but 
interesting misceUaneous papers, fruit reports from varioos. 
districts, and catalogue of flruits recommended fbr cultivation 
in the various sections of the United SUtas and the British, 
provittoes. For title-page a plate is given flrom a photograph 
of the membera of the Society.— £HZ2«(i a of AfiMsUoneoa^ 
Informaiion, Royal Gardens, Kew, Appendix II., 1900. Con- 
tents : New Garden Plants of the Tear 1899.— JovmoZ of tkt 
South-Eastem Agricultural College, Wye, Kent, Na », April, 
1900, contalna information relating to Expeiiments npon 
Hops, 1899, by A. D. H. ; The Determination of Hop Resins* 
by H. H. C. ; Bed Mould in Hops, W. H. Hammond ; Report 
on Insect Pesis in 1899, F. V. F. ; Moss in Pastures, A. D. H. ; 
Notes on Lucerne and Sainfoin Experiments, J. P. ; and 
other agricultural matters.— ifemoirf* de I'Htrbier Boissitr, 
No. 10 ; Beitrage zur Kenntnis der AlHkanisehen Floim (Neue 
Folge), Herausgegeben, von H. Schinx (Zurich); L, Zur 
Kaantnis der Pflanxenwelt der Delagoa Bay, von Han Schinx 
nnd Henri Junod ; IL, Disgnoaes Plantamm AfHrmnamm 
Novamm.— ^j>er0» HisUyriqm sur la Sodeti Rationale dTEorti' 
cuUwt de France (1827 4 1899), par M. -D. Boia (Paris t 
Imprimerie de la Cour d'Appel, 1, Rue Cassette).— L'.ict<iio- 
sUmwM panienlaium, Cucurbitiu;^ Grimimnte Omementale 
Nouvelle, Ac., par M. D. Bois. — Cat de PiMUhdi* 
dans un Bigonia tnhhtux it, JUurs critUes tt dans le 
Begonia ssmperflorens **AigrttU," par M. D. Bois,— BolttUn 
da Sociedade Broteriana, Red., J. A. Henriques, XV1.» 
fasff. S, 4, 1899 (Ojimbra).— 5oitf^ Haven Report for 1S99, by 
L. R. Tart and S. H. Fulton, Michigan State Agrtenltmal 
College Experiment Station, HorticQltuxal Department,. 
Bulletin 177, December, 1899.— TftcGardcners'lfa^axine (Agri- 
cultural and Horticultural Nursery, 8, Gopalnagore Road^ 
Alipore, Calcutta), April 15, contains Items of News and 
Notes, Gardening Operations for April and May, Coontry 
Vegetable Seeds for Sowing on or before the Rainy Season^ 
and Cyelopsedia of Indian Plants, Trees, Shrubs, (Sreepaia, 
&C — Journal de la Societe d' Horticulture du Japon, No. 92^ 
January. Contents : Fajino, Les espies de cerisiers k Hears 
au pare d'Oueno ; Claude Tr^bignaud, Choix et Conserva* 
tions des Greffons (tranalated) ; Komukai, Description dee 
plaates cultivees ; Yoshida, Plantea Japonaises i I'Atzanger et 
Komukai, Jardin Public d'Akita, J^o. 93, February. Con- 
tents : M.M. Naganuma, Umite de I'effet de I'hybridatloik 
sur les semis ; Komukai, Culture du Tpomtta hederaMa ;. 
Yoshida, Plantea Japonaises h I'^tranger. No. 94, March, 
M.M. Komukai, Cnlture du Ipomaea hederacea (suite); Morita, 
Culture de oertaines esptoea de lis spedales pour rexporta* 
tion ; Tamura, Vari^t^ du Citrus aurantiumdite Tengumikan ; 
Ozawa, CreaUou du i>ayBage du pare de Kotohild dans le 
D^partement de Kagawa. 



Trees and Shrubs. 



ABIES BRBVIFOLIA. 

Undkr this name, Mr. W. A. Brotherton de- 
Bcribes in the number of American Oardening for 
March 24, a Spruce (Pioea) which he desoribefl as 
the imallest and slowett-growing of all the 
American Spruces. It ia very handsome and very 
variable, differing however in all its forma fron» 
Picea alba or Picea nigra. It is specially uaefu) 
where trees of larger dimensions would b» 
undesirable. 



THE WEATHER IN "WEST HERTS. 

The usual cold wave in May, lasting six daya 
(9th to 14th), has been very marked this year. Aa 
the French weather proverb has it, "St. Mamertiaa, 
St. Pancras,;and bt. Gervais (11th, 12th, and 13th)^ 
do not pass without a frost ;" or again, '*W1m>^ 
shears his sheep before St. Oerratius Day, lovea 
more his wool than his sheep." Previous to the 
9th, the weather had been very warm, but aince 
then all the days and nights have been more or leas 
cold. For two days the shade temperature never 
rose above 49**, and on two nights the exposed 
thermometer showed from 2° to 6^ degrees of frost. 
Fortunately there waa a light wind blowing on 
both nighta, or the froata would have been muoK 
more aevere, and considerable damage would have 
been done here to the young foliage of Roeea and' 
other planta. Boring the six days in question, the 
vnnd came almoat exclusively from some point 
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between north and «wt. The grannd-tempentiiree 
fall dori&g tha put week, and an doh aboat 1° 
wider M 2 Teet deep, eod et I loot deep 
Aoai y colder ttum their r«ip«ctive kvengM 
for the middje of Mb;. Rain ia itill greatly 
wanted, no run worth mentioniDg having fallen 
•inoe the beginning of April. Not a drop of rain- 
watw hu oome throogb either of my peroolation 
gKOfUM (or over a fortnight. E. M., Berkhamtkd, 
Mag 15. 



poeed anbatitat* tor it, the approximate ooat of 
reelanutioD, &c,, should be made known. Aproteit 
if raised againat tha retirement of Mr. Satton ; and 
a reasooed appeal for the promotion of the hall 

■cheme. It la pointed out that while muoh bat 
been written in theae columns, and in those of our 
oontemporaricB, in favour of the ball tchema, little 
or DotliiDg ba* been said ai to the principle of the 



Home Correspondence. 



» Shows, and to the work that might be done 
at Chiiwick ; bnt neither our spaoe nor oar readers' 

patianoe will permit a farther ~ -• ~" 

oorrMpondent'a viewi. 'Ed,']. 



•abieot, and have given a seleotioo from them. In 



abject, I 



r hare endeavonnd to make them aa aite, the Pellowi •hoold be fully acquainted wiUi 



PlO. 100, — PABI!I BXHIBinOK : rRUIT TRKB.1 OH TBI siMva 
or TUB SBINB By TBI ALK4KDIR BRIDOB. IH TRB 
BACKOKOUHD THE riLAIS OP THB CDAHFS BLVSABS. 
(SBB F. 31S). 



TWroMutatiTo ai poMible of different opiniona. 
(am gentleman, however, (avonra ua with a letter 
of twenty-ei^t qnarto pagea on the snbjeat, but 
we have no mtentioo m laying such a cyoloptedia 
Iwfbre onr raadon, but mnrt content ounelvei with 
■tatiDg eome of his propoeals. The writer points 
Mt that the govemmeot baa been very generoua to 
the Royai Botanie Society, whose aervicas to horti- 
onltore and botany are triSiog in oompariaon to 
ttwe mdecod by the Royal Horticaltnrat Society. 
He propoMa the amalgamation of the two aooietiea, 
aod points ont that Loudon is almost the only 
metropolia which haa not a. hall for hortioultnnil 
nbibitions. He points out also that in conducting 
the trials at Chiiwick we are competing against a 
boat of better equipped competitor. Hi* meet 
daring anggeation is that the government should 
Miot a spaoe in the Green Park for tbe beneSt of 
ue Royal Horticaltaral Society. He coneidera 
that time i« required for the doe consideration of 
the robjeot, parMoolarly a* the details of tbe pro- 
ceed sohemee have even yet not been nade pablio. 
He ia of opinion that all the details relating to the 
Cbiawuk leaae, a* well aa all partionlara of tbe pro- 



every detail ooncemiog it. Limpafield haa been 
deacribed aa ' ' water-logged. " One expert haa 
pronounced its aoil to be unanitable for tbe pnrpoae 
intended ; alM its diatauoe from London (over 
20 milee), and from the nearaat rail way-station 
{21 miles), are mattera whieh should be oarelnlly 
considered, Vonr oorreapoodent, "O. T. F.," 
wriCea : — "Before committing tbe Society to to 
vaat and riaky an undertaking as this, it is not too 
mnoh to aak the Coancil to pat some tangible and 
well -digested scheme, with plana, ko-, before all the 
Fellows, of what is proposed to be done before the 
next meeting ! How much the completed st^eme i« 
likely to cost. Where the money la to come from. 
And, what ia of more consequence than all, what 
does tbe Cooncil propoae to teaoh and demonstrate 
in the new garden ! I endorse every word of this. 
Such an important step as the purobaae of a new 
aite should not be taken l>efore every Fellow baa 
been made acqaainted with all the details, and 
bad an opportunity of expresains bia opinion 
thereon ; and the only way to do this will be to 
convene a special coofer^noe. The cost of forming 
a new garden inanoh a situation would b«e 



Even Cbiswick, in lesa than ei^ht years tiom. 
its foundation, lauded the Society in a debt of over 
£20,000. Jamtt L. Wood, Wood-Qretti. 

The qneetion o£ new quarters as a scion. 

tifis (tation and horticultural trial - gronnd is a 
very important one, and will require aeriooi 
ana careful considentioo. I am not awate, how- 
ever, that the new district opeoed out by the Great 
Central Railway, north-weat of London, haa ever 
been under conaideration. I conaider the district 
between Harrow and Riokmaoaworth contains aoma 
eioeedingly valuable and suitable land, which 
would not be very ezpenaive to buy at tbe present 
time, compared to any other loouity within the 
aame distance of London. It Is abo well aerved by 
railways, being on tha branch of the Mstnipolitaa, 
also touched by the Great Central and Great 
Weatam, and what is most important, it ia likely to 
grow in valne tor manyyeara to oome. I think 
the Royal Horticultnral Sooiety would do well to 
purobaae a good area near to a railway station in 
this diatriot, comma nicationa to whieh wonld b* 
eioeedingly good, and it wonld be far more oentrat 
than any place thai has at present been mentioned. 
I hope this commnaication will come before the 
notice of thoae in authority, and will reoeire the 
oonaideiBtion this important anbject deaervaa. 
Jokn Harrium, LeUMer. 

THE CHISWICK TRIALS.— Caouot those wbo 
critJoiae the Chiawick vegetable and otbn toial^ 
especially in relation to Peaa, peroriva that thrir 
eomplaioti aa to tbe imperfeol natnra of tiiew trials 
empliaaiaa the great need there is (oramoob larger 
area for tbe condnet of theee trials that they may 
be far more complete than they have baenT That 
many of thew tri^ have not bara welcome to aoraa 
of :&• seed trade is well known. It aeema to be 
ataumed that the object of the trials ia te indioat* 
wUoh are the beat vartotiea tor nnivenal cnltni*. 
That is rather too absurd. Their primary object ia 
to enable the reapeotive committeea to detertnina 
how tar tbia or that tent for their notioe may ot 
may not be new aod diatinot, and also an improve< 
mant on eiiating varietiea. Somelimea that provea 
to be tbe former ; more freqnsntly it is found that 
the novelty is only in name, la it to be aaaumed 
that the trials in tliat respect, their reanlte being 
widely published, are of no service to hratiaiiltnre ! 
What no na enaa ia it t« say that private aeedmeD'a 



triab render thaaa publb and impartial triala 
laaa 1 A Mivate tnal ia oondnoted in the 
at tha teedaman, and 



^VBte tnal ia oondne 
laman, and eveiythini 
under number. What la gooi 



Dy kept 

. „.. „. ._ J else. Sorely liu 

Deal is joking when be anggeita that the 
Royal Horticnltural Sosiely abould conduct a 
vwstable trial on his firm's seed grannds at Boaton. 
Would he like to send of his firm's seed stocks for 
trial to some other aeedmaa't gronnda I Such aug> 
gaition fnrniahed help to the discussion of a grave 
and difficnlt subject. Let as hare the Roval 
HortJcnltural Somety't triala by all meana, but 
under more favourable oooditiona, and in a wider 
area than Chiawiok affords. At Beading, at Boaton, 
at Dedham, at Eyoaford, and elsewhere, trade 
briali have ample room, identy ot light, and pore 
air, and good holding soil. Would any seed firm 
exchange theii trial srounds for Chiswick T Cer> 
tainly not ; bnt why aiacuM tbia grand anbjeot on 
auoh narrow gionnds I The cocucil of the Royal 
Horticultural Society wish to have a suitable trul- 
ground for all deaoriptiona of planta, bnt it wanta 
something more. It wishes to astabliah a Snt rate 
National Hortioultaral Garden, anoh aa Briton* mm 
show with pride to foreigoen, and not with 
hamiliatiou aa oow, for Chiawick ia aa a National 
Horticnltural Garden, a poor thing. It doea 
aurpriae me to find a project that abould command 
tbe admiration of every borticulturiat, disouaaed 
on snob low, paltry grounds, ai to whether Chiawick 
triala are aatiafaciory or not. A great effort is 
about to be made U> catablish a tirst-clasa National 
Hortioultaral Garden. Who will help, and who 
wUl hinder? A. 

THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. — 
Baron Schroder's letter on p. 298 haa appeared at a 
most opportnne moment, and a large number of 
FdlowB who have tbe tme interests of the Sooie^ 
at heart, will unite in tbe hope that your oorre- 
spondent's remarks will receive the oooaideration 
their importance demand. He strongly advocatea 
that the Society should " try to acquire a ball of 
itaowninasuitable position, before they spaod any 
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ittoiiay in buyine Iwid to replace Chiswick. " The fact 
11^ the sabjeot hms never yet been properly or fnlly 
ducnssed at a meeting of the Fellows ; the recom- 
mendation of the Ck>anoil in the last annual report 
was of a Tery general character, and it was definitely 
•tated that an appeal was to be made to the 
Fellows. This appeal has never been made, and 
the whole matter was left in obscurity hy the 
President's speech at the annual meeting. It does 
not appear that the adootion of the Report could 
be construed as a resolution in support of the 
scheme as put forward at tiie meeting on April 25. 
The Fellows were taken at a dlsadvanUge by the 
assumption of a previous resolution implied in the 
pronosition of the Council, and the whole matter 
ought to be ^senssed fully in all ito bearings before 
any attempt ib made to force upon the Fellows 
"the scheme" which Baron Schroder hopes, in 
oommon with many other horticulturists, '* will be 
definitely given up." A NoHhtm FeiUno, 

I have read with much interest the various 

repcffts which have appeared in the Oard. Chnm, 
on the limpsfield site for the proposed New CbiB" 
wick, and as I preaume that before long the Fellows 
will be asked to decide definitely for or against this 
site, I shall be very much obliged if you can find 
room for this letter in your next issue. Whatever 
the merits or demerits of this site may be—and to 
some extent the differeoccs of opinion are doubtless 
due to the fact that even heavy and wet land looks 
much more promising in May than it does in 
winter— the fact remains that it is nearly 3 miles 
mm a railway-station, with bad approaches. 
Even so^posing the soil were all that xs claimed 
for it, it must be obvious that to timnsform 
a heaW arable and pasture farm into a garden 
where horticulture of every kind shall be carried 
on in a manner worthy of our National Society, 
would entail an enormous outlay of capitaL In 
addition to this transformation of arable and pas- 
ture land into a garden, houses heated in the most 
anproved manner must be built, in which plants of 
ui kinds may be grown ; also vineries, Peach and 
^ig.houses, &C., must be erected and afterwards 
m ai nt ained at an annual cost, compared with which 
the expense of Chiswick is insignificant. Those 
who favour the scheme are doubtless prepared to 
admit all this ; but I venture to think that the 
Fellows generally are unwilling to see all the 
existing funds applied to such a purpose, together 
with a farther sum vastly exceeding the present 
resoiu'cea of the Society, and which can only be 
raised by voluntary donations. Befcoo sanctioning 
so gTMt an outlay, we ought very clearly 
,to understand what advanta^ womd accme 
to tiie FeUows, also what (if any) would 
be the gam to horticulture generally. Unless in 
one garden we have all branches of horticulture 
earned out on a scale almost regardless of expense^ 
.what hope is there that students would be uki^ 
to choose the new Chiswick as a echool for garden- 
ing, rather than avail themselves of the (mportn- 
nities already a£forded by a course of training at 
Kew, or in gardens such as Frogmore, Sandring- 
ham, Qunnersbury, Syon House, and many others : 
or by empkiyment in Messrs. Rivers', and Messn. 
Bunyard's, and Messrs. Pearson's nurseries, for the 
culture of fruit under glass, or in the open ; at 
. Messrs. Veitch's, Messrs. Sander's, Messrs. Bull's, 
and elsewhere, for Orchids, &a ; at Messrs. Paul's, 
Messrs. Turner's, Messrs. Cant's, and elsewhere, 
lor Roses, &c. ; Messrs. Kelway's for herbaoeous 
plants, &a The value of the Chiswick trials of 
vsgetables has already been discussed suffioientiy 
to show that such work is far more completely 
done in the trial- grounds of the laige seed 
houses. What material advantages then can 
result from this vast outlay of capital, and 
tiie money required for the annual up-keep? 
But there is another point which the Fellows wiU 
wadily gra«), and have perhaps already seen, viz., 
that with the establishment of a new Chiswick at 
the cost which the Limpsfield site must neoessarily 
entail, all hope of a national hall of horticulture 
di8M)pears, at least so far as the present generation 
of horticulturists is concerned. If the Society 
appeals to the country to finance the Limpsfield 
scheme, it cannot acain i^peal for funds to acquire 
a new hall and headquarters of the Society. Now 
that it has been shown by so many writers that 
Chiswick can be made to answer all the actual 
requirements of the Society, so far as a garden is 
concerned, the Council would earn the most 
unquahfied approval and gratitude of the Fellows 
were they generdusly to forego their new Chiswick 



proposals — at least until such time as it has 
been proved impossible to raise the money 
requrea for a horticultural halL But the most 
important factor in the case is that, judging 
from his letter in last Saturday's Oardener»' 
Chronicie, it appears not unreasonable to hope 
that Baron Schroder may again be willing to lend 
his aid, which would at once so far to ensure the 
success of any well-devised scheme for acquiring a 
new halL If the Baron's letter may bear this 
interpretation, can we sanotion a scheme which 
which would deprive the Society and horticulture 
ffenerally of what is universally admitted to be the 
fittest way of celebrating the Centenary of the 
Royal Horticultural Society? The thanks of all 
horticulturists jure due to Baron Schroder for coming 
forward at a time when his counsel and support 
was never more welcome. AHhur W, Sutton, 

ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. — Allow 
me to add the following to my letter of April 25 * 
If £40,000 be required to build a suitable Hall for 
Exhibitions, surely the money could ba raised on 
mortgage debentures ? In that case £1,400 a year, 
which would be the interest on that sum at 3} per 
oeit, could be saved by giving up Chiswick. Thwe 
would also be saved the rent of the Drill HaU 
(£120), and probably a considerable part of the 
costs of the Temple and Crystal Palace shows. Of 
course, there must not be a second Chiswick at 
Oxted or elsewhere. Alfred 0, Walker, 

RHODODENDRON-RBRE.— Walking through my 
woods one day, I was much struck by the fibre 
where some old Rhododendrons had been cut 
down. I pulled up some and examined it, and 
canie to the conclusion that it was admirably 
suited for Odontoglossums. I thereupon experi- 
mented with it, both with some esUblished and 
imported crispums. I am now able to report very 
favourably upon the fibre. I find the roots of 
imported crispums go into it very freely. I use 
sphagnum in about the same quantity as with 
peat, if anything, rather less. It is rather re- 
tentive of moisture, and hence does not need such 
frequent watering— a saving of labour in warm 
weather. Many gentlemen having old Rhododen- 
drons should try the experiment and give us the 
result of their experience. It will be a great 
saving on the peat-bill. /?. Brooman White. 

ORANGES FROM SEED.— In the Hybridisation 
Conference Report in the Journal of tJte Royal Horti- 
ctUtural Society, p. 145, a discussion is recorded 
after the reading of the admirable M>er by Mr. 
H. G. Webber, on "Orange Hybridisation," &o. 
In that discussion Mr. Bateaon is reported to have 
said: **I should like to know whether Oranges, 
when grown from seed, fertilised with pdlen of the 
same variety, produce good fruit. As I understand 
it, they are not propagated generally Inr seed." 
Re|[arding this question, it may perhaps be worth 
noting that in The OtUHvaUd Orangea and Lemone 
i^ India, thefoUowing is recorded on p. 90. The 
Sautara Orange of India is extensively grown in 
Shalla in the Khasia hills of eastern BennL This 
fine Oranfle is neither a Mandarin nor a T^mgierine, 
but a kind allied to them, and laiger than either. 
It is a very loose-skinned Orange, and in an interest- 
inff variety I met with in South India the ball of 
pulp-carpels actually rattied inside the rind oover- 
!% ^?. ^«? ^T^ quoted, Mr. C. Browlow says : 
Here (m Shalla), in one large connected piece of 
about 1000 acres, is the garden that supplies a great 

Sfcrt of Eastern, as well as Western &ngal, with 
ran^s." And on p. 91 he says: "In 1869 no 
gmftong or layering was ever practised, but all the 
Shalla plantations were raised from seed." Every- 
body acquainted with this Orange declares it to be 
a very fine kind. Usually it goes under the name 
of "Sylhet Orange." In 1886, Mr. Stevenson, 
Deputy-Commissioner of Sylhet, gave me further 
information regarding the growing of this kind of 
Orange in the Khasia hills. He stoted that the 
raising of Orange plants was by seed. Budding, 
^fting, or layering were never practised. Then, 
in the Tropical Agriculturist, Mr. H. A. Alford 
Nicholls, in an article on the Orange, wrote thus : — 
" In the West Indies Orange-trees are for the most 
part raised from seed, and no better Oranges can be 
grown in any other part of the world than those 
produced from some of these seedling trees" 
S» Bonavia, M,D, 

. '^",f WEATHER IN NORTH CORNWALL. — The 
rainfall during April was slight, the total being 
2-28 inches : the greatest fall in twenty-four houra 
was 0-67 inches, measured on April 6, at 9 a.m. ; 



there were seventeen rainless days. From the 12th 
to the 29th inclusive, bat 006 inches fell; the 
weather generallv daring this period being warm 
sunny days and dewy nights. A steady downpour 
of rain fell on the 30th, to the depth of half an inch, 
between 9 a.m. and 6 p.m. The early part of the 
month was cold and showery. The extremes of 
temperature, as re|^tered by a thermometer 
standing at .3 feet above the ground'and facing N., 
were 25^ Fahr. on April 1, and 71" during 
Saturday 2l8t, on which day the first pair <S 
swallows appeared here. The notes of the Cuckoo 
were first heard on the previous Wednesday. The 
b3urometrio pressure hM, on the whole, been very 
even : the lowest reading was 29*02 inches at 

9 P.M. on April 3. and the highest 30*48 at 1 p. 31. 
on April 19. A, C, Bartlett, Fenearrow Oardene, 

MARGUERITE CARNATlONa— I have enclosed a 
few blooms of Marguerite Carnations wluch I 
consider valuable for winter catting. The aeed 
was sown in March, 1899. As soon as the seedlings 
were large enough to handle, they were pricked off 
into pMis, from them into 3-inch pots ; as soon as 
they were well rooted, they were potted into S-inch 
flowering-pots, and stood on coal ashes out of doors, 
their points being pinched out two or three times 
during the summw, and all flower-buds taken off 
until the end of September. They were taken into 
a cold greenhouse about the end of October. I 
commenced cutting in November, and have had 
plenty of beautiful Uooms all the winter, which 
were very acceptable, and the plants seem as if 
they would flower for a long time to come. 
/. Carpenter, FairmUe Court Oardau, OoUutm, 

BAMBOOS. — I would like to draw attention to » 
few points in Mr. Benbow's calendar on Bamboos 
in your pM)er of April 14, which are somewhat in 
error. Under dwarf Bamboos as suitable for 
^S^og4, Mr. Benbow mentions A. anceps, A. For- 
tunei, P. bambusoides. It is quite possiUe that 
Mr. Benbow has not the true plants, as there have 
been great mistakes in the sending out of Bamboos, 
such as A. auricoma for P. aurea, &c Arundinaria 
ancei» I know to be growing 10 feet, with every 
promise of going higher as the plant becomes older. 
Arundinana Fc^unei is growing 8 to 10 feet high. 
P. bambusoides, of which there are very few true 
plants in England, is a tall grower, and reaches 

10 to 12 feet. Mr. Benbow mentions that Bamboos, 
when thoroughly established, require to be copiously 
watered during June, Jaly, and August. Bamboos 
which have become established wul take care of 
themselves. Mr. A. B. Freeman Mitford, writes, 
p. 2 of the Bamboo Oarden—** They have stood 
through four winters and 26*' of frost ; they have 
resisted an even more deadly enemy than m»st in 
the droughts of 1892, 1893, and 1895. Bamboos, 
when first planted, if in the summer, should receive » 
few watenngs to establish them, after which they 
will take care of themselves. I mav add, that the 
larpest plant of Bamboo in England is grown on » 
hill entuely away from water. V, N, O., BednUh, 

ODONTOQLOSSUM WILCKEANUM.— There seems 
to be a growing desire amongst some expert (?) or- 
chidists to include most, if not all, the spotted forms 
of 0. orispum under the above heading. That some 
of them have a great many of the characteristics I 
am willing to admit, and can readily agree to the 
inclusion of the variety known as O. orispum 
Sohroderianum, for no one who saw it at the meet- 
ing of the Koyal Horticultural Society on 
January 28 would doubt that 0. luteo-purpureum 
was one of the parents; but the white-ground 
forms should have some distinguishing cognomen, 
or there will be great ooi^hision with plants when 
sold out of flower, except to those who profess to 
be clever enough to tell by the pseudo-bulbs whether 
it is a white or yellow-ground variety, a tiJent 
which, I must confess, I do not possess. Per- 
sonally, I do not believe that O. luteo-purpureum 
is responsible for all the spotted forms of O. 
orispum, especially amongst tne broad-petalled or 
Pacho ^pe ; for it is a well-known fact that an 
0. luteo-purpureum rarely flowers from amongst the 
best tvpes of O. orispum. Indeed, I do not 
remember a single instance; and my eimerieoee 
extends over a great number of years. That they 
are found growing in quantity in the district whenoe 
comes the star^ forms of O. orispum I am well 
aware. I would suffgest that the genuine yellow- 
ground variety be ciuied 0. luteo Wilckeanum, and 
the white-ground form O. orispo - InteuuL This 
would avoia mistakes and misunderstanding when 
plants are sold oat of flower. These remarks I 



TME QARDENER8' CHBONICLE. 



MBM to ^T milj to thow fonni id which di«- 
tinet tracM of the crMt of 0. lateo-pnrpoKam w 



CUCUMBER-DtSEASE The CaoDmberdiMMe, 

dncribed od p. 274, I think ii Terr prevalgnt this 
■BHOD. Owing to the eicaptionftlly dull aod oold 
nmng, It hu been impoetlble to vsotilate the 
boniM «o fiMlv. I feel OMTinoed th>t thii bu 
grSBtlr hvoorcd the diiMW, which appeu to like 
« elow and atagout •tmaq>bew. I hara heud of 
k whole batch ot planta that were lost laat (eMon 
tram thia diaeaM. Thay were grown wjthont »ir. 
Whatia theeiperieoceof othernadcn! Laat jaar 
I miied toot and lime io eqaal proportioni, and 
dnitad t^e mrfaoe ot the loil with it, and afforded 
vontiUtioa before the temperatnra ran ap very 
high. Some of the planta reoovered, but ther did 
Dot fniit nearly aa well aa nnaaeoted pJaota. 
B. W., Neuiport, 

BAPIO QERMINATrON.— Yaateriay at 1 o'clock 
P.M., I lowed aaadt, fonrteen yean dd, of CaMia 
alata, L. (which I had tiled for eaaier gemination) ; 



waap came and inatohed another grub and 9ew 
away with it For yean I have climbed Pear- 
* "" Icet high, and never Mw a wa«p eating 



MR. W. R. FISHER ON FORESTRY.— Fr«]nent 

ahcence from home lately ha« preveDted me looking 
op thia lobject, and aakiog yon to allow me to 
oorrect aeveral rather inexcoiable erron on Mr. 
Fiaher'a part in hia review of my book in the 
OardentFi' C/iranielt of March IT ; but quite nn- 
conneotad with hii opinions of the book itaelf, he 
atataa, p. 1S4, ipeaking of my directions on nnrtery 
planting r "Bight" and "wrong" root-form — 
that the auBgeation " ia taken from SchUrA's 
Manual of F^ntry." That ii not the caie ; the 
inggaitionB and directions are my own. I have 
eo[Md nothing frem Schlich or anyone elie, 
without aoknowledgment, so far as I am aware ; 
and I aaked and obtained peroiiaaioQ from Profeaaor 
Scbltch bimadf before I qnoted him atalL Had 



North Enrope and Oermany, the reader will judge 
whether clear-cutting ii ccmmon or not over a b>g 
area. Ae regardii the distance apart to plant yonng 
forest-treei, Mr. Fisher ontdo*« Brown when he 
gives the proper distance si " 4 feet by 4 feet, u 
near enongb for mott ipeclts," and doabts my 
detcriptioa of dote planting in Germany, and 
planting several planta in one bole. I waa qnite 
correct, however, I oould take him to Scots Fir 
and other wood* in Germany where the trees, 
about forty years of age, are standing in gronpK 
from 18 inchee to 3 feet apart, from tree to tree, and 
ibow him miles of Spmoe, with three tree* in a 
hole, about twenty year* of age (see plate* No'. 
2 and 4 in my book). German foresters have 
DO inoh arbitrary fignrea aa Mr. Fiiher nag,- 

rita, and da not prooaed on hi* prindple at alJ. 
refer him to Schlic/iU Manual, vol. ii. p. 71'. 
"Density of Planting,'' we are told, i« governed 
by general principles, not by the foot-rule. Over- 
head canopy ia to be eitabUahed in lire yeaia, or at 
moat ten yeara. Will Mr. Fisher name an^ Firi 
nsually planted, or even hardwood*, that will do 
that at 4 feet? No I density of plantine is deter- 
mined, according to Schlich, by "A- Locality," 
" B. Species," " c. Age and Siia of I'lants," 
" p. Objecte of the Ptaotation," " E. The State 
of the Market." If we pnt the maximum at say 
4 feet, therefore, and Sobltch's is less, the minimum 
miul be getting orewdcd, one wonld think, lay 
IS inches or several in a bole, one or the other it 
must be. I repeat, thatcloee plantiog, aod planting 
■everal treeis in one bole, ia the German practioe and 
the French, too ; and I preaume that Schlich and 
Bagneria ought to know. The latter says that 
largo and well grown planta are to be put out at 
distances according to iheir *iz4. *o as to form a 
leaf-canopy in a abort time. At p. 229 he say* : 
" If only one-yearold seedling* are aacd, aa i* to 
he recommended Cor the Scotch Fine, Spmoe Fir, 
Ac, it is alwavs prudent to plant in clnmps of 
two or three plants each " (that i*, in one hole). 
"This i* done," he add*, " in the hope that one at 
least will succeed ; and it all live, one of tbem is 
*ure to be more vigorous than the reat and overtop 
them." Thu* wa find Mr. Fisher condemning 
both Prencli and German methods of plantins as 
" involving needle** danger from diseoee, while 
leading to deplorable waste of money. He ia 
nnleaming Uia oontinentol forestry fast. He i* at 
~-~' with hi* monitors. J. Sintpton. 



Fin. 101. — PAKia ixHiBirtax : i 



FALACB i TO T 



to-day at 5 o'dook p.m., I fonod tha teeda m- 
minated, thaa in twenty.eicht bonra. I sowed them 
in pota in a fraue hotbed with hot-water pipe*, 
temperatnre 90° to 110° ; the temperature in the 
bothonae wa* oonatanlly above 60° (maximnm 80"), 
the whole day. Is thi^ rMtid germination re- 
markable • M. Bugamtut, May 7, 1900. 

HOW TO KILL THISTLES.— In order to kiU 
Thiatle*, I send a boy round with a oan of paraffin, 
and telt Mm to pnt a teaapoonful upon the head of 
each ; in a few weeks time they will all he dead, 
and if yon like to dig np the rotten roots they will 
be found to smell itrongly of the oil. Con yon or 
any of your roadsr* inform me how loan rid myself 
of NetUM in an equally simple manner? As far a* 
my experience fioea, paraCGn haa no effeot whatever 
in destroying Hettlo*. Jioberl King. 

8EEOLINQ OF BEQONIA OLOIRE DE LORRAINE. 
—We have a batch of seedling* np from B. Glura 
de Lorraine, oroased with other varietiea. /, Petd 
i Soil, Beupelt Part Xurieria, Witt Noraood, 
London. 

WASPS.— Your oorreapondent, "D,," in the 
isaoa for April 28, writee, "to the gardener there 
are, next to the eparrows, no worse plagnea than 
waape." Some yean ago I waa ooUaoting a few 
white gruba hanging from the tree* by a long fine 



web for my aqnarinm fithea, and while lo doing i 
wasp alighted on one of the gmbe, ate it, and flew 
away. Almost immediately afterwards a second 



waa diaoaased long before that time. I should 
think it is twenty years since I first wrote 
in various papers, oondemning the wrong root form, 
which I have always shonnad in practice. Some 
ton yean ago, or tbereabonti, I sent to ihe Editor 
of the Oardmtrs' ChrcmKU, two tree* from a 
p&hlio DUiaary, of which fig. 3 in my booli is a 
portrait. That waa before Sddkh't Mamial was 
pnbliabad, or at leaat before I heard of it. I asked 
the Bditor if he ever saw eooh " horrors," and hia 
reply in a note was, "No, never-" Alltbecutson 
this snbject in the New Foretlry are original, and 
drawn from Nature by m^ son in Scotland who had 
no SMich in his poasession. Mr. Fisher'* experi- 
enoe is t«i reoent, and if there ba* been any 
borrowing, the boot ia on the other leg, Dr, 
Lindley, i* bit Thettry and Praeciet, deaoribed and 
illuitrated the danger of perverted artificial root 
form in forest treea over forty yeara ago, and it ia 
thirty year* iinoe 1 r«ad it. At page 163 ia 
Mr. Fisher's next mistake. He saya that clear 
cutting "ia followed ex ten lively only in Saxony," 
wherea* Z wa* told, in Germany, 1^ Dr. Kttnig 
and other*, that the practioe waa more or leas 
common all over Germany ; and plato No. 3 in my 
book was taken in the Hartz Mountain*, and not in 
Saxony, where I waa told of clear cut* but saw none. 
I would like Mr. Fisher'* authority for stating that 
clear cutting is "greatly disliked" in Fronoe. 
Boj^neris does not *ay so. A* to the extant to 
which it is praotiaed in Germany, Mr. Fieher 
admita it i* an exoelleot syitem (or Spruce, and he 



apoearanoe, in 18S9, < 
si/lvieulliire, to which 1 referred in my no(« on 
Tkt itTeio Poruirii ; at the lame time, when Mr. 
Simpson stales that 'my experience i* too recent,' 
I would remind him that I have been a forester 
■iiioe 1870. When I aaid that dear-cutting ia fol- 
lowed eitenaively only in Saxcoy, it would have 
been more oorrect to have stated that tbi* system 
ia employed for 8ootch Pine and Spruce in 
North Germtoy, but that it i« moch disliked in 
Bsden, Wiirlembnrg, aod Bavaria, where it* advo- 
cates are oontemptnoualy termed Kahlechhigtr, It 
ia, however, used for Scotch Pine in Wiirteuibnrg, 
but not for Spmca, which ia there, aa well as iu 
Badea and Bavaria, aliraya grown by natnral 
re^neration under a afaelter- wood, blanka only 
being Gllad by planting, Exoept in very mild 
olimales, the system is applicable only to hardy 
epecies ; and the German foresters who conducted 
Mr. Simpson thronsh the Tharingian toreat* would 
be ready to faint if they heard that clear-cutting 
waa propoaed for Beech or Silver Fir. The only 
caae I have ever heard of clear-cutting in a BaecU 
foreet is that of the For^t de Solgnea in Belfinm, 
and even there, natnral regeneration nooer a 
*haIter-wood is now carried out. Silver Pir wo»ds 
in Germany, France, and Switzerland, are always 
managed under one of the shelter-wood lyatems 
described iu Schlich'* ManiuU. My own experi- 
suEfl as a pupil of Bagneris at Naaoy in 1871, i* 
that clear-cutting ia deUated in Franca ; and I have 
jnat oonsultedthe meet reoent French sjlvicultoral 
worka by Boppe and Broillard withoo<. fiuding a 
word ia ita favonr. II Mr. SimpaoD «tiU doabts 
this, let him write to the Directeur-Gi'ueral dee 
Eaux et Forl^t* at Paris, and 1 feel no doubt aa to 
the nature ol the reply be wilt receive. The only 
esse o! clear -cutting I know of io France ia that of 
the Cluster or Maritime Pine forest* in Gitcony. 
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and there all the trees in a felling a*^a are tapped to 
death, and felled, and ret^neratioo ensues by seed 
from the adjoining woods, favoured by the westerly 
breeze from the Bay of Biscay. Mr. Simpson 
Mys : — ' I repeat that dose planting, and planting 
several trees in a hole, is the German practice, and 
the French too.' I cannot pass this statement by. 
If Mr. iSimpsoUj instead of spending a hurried fort- 
night in Tlinringia and some adjoining districts, 
had made a somewhat lengthy tour in various parts 
of Germany, he would have found— (1), that in 
Saxony, where European forestry gives the best 
financial results, it is considered that 2400 Spruce 
plants to the acre is the most profitable crop, and 
that is obtained by planting 4 feet 3 inches by 
4 feet 3 inches ; (2), that bunch or multiple plant- 
ing of three phmts in a hole, is employed chiefly in 
those districts which Mr. Simpson visited; and 
that, on the whole, not 10 per oent. of the plants 
put out in Germany are so planted. He says that 
'overhead canopy is to be established in five, or 
at most, in ten >rears,' and that to secure this very 
dose planting is required. If he will come to 
Cooper's Hill, I can show him a crop of pure 
Spruce planted in 1892 that are so dense already, 
that he could not walk through them ; and 
several other species of trees of which the same 
may be said. Why waste money by planting too 
densely ? It stands to reason that crowding three 
plants in a hole mnst involve danger from fungi, 
and I have worked long enough at forestnr to have 
my own views on this matter, without reference to 
the opinion of the Thuringian foresters. I con- 
sider 31 feet by 3i feet dose enough for any Pines, 
and that 4 feet by 4 feet is close enough for any 
other trees but Pine, and in some cases is too close 
for quickly-growing species, such as Larch and 
Alder. Mr. Simpson fears that I am nnleamins 
my continental forestry fast. Considering that I 
visit continental forests every year, that I am con- 
stantly in relations with Dr. Schlich, who has 
3000 acres of forests to manage in the Ardennes, 
and who visits German forests every year, and 
that my sole business is forestry, I would advise 
Mr. Simpson to travd, and see more than he bas 
done at present, before \ enturing to teach me my 
business. W. R. FisJier, [This correspondence 
must now cease. Ed.] 
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PABIS EXHIBITION, HOSTI0T7L- 
TTTKAIi 8KCTI0N. 

The second exhibition, which opened on Mty S. waa 
remarkable for the Boses, flowering and ornamental shraba, 
hardy annoals, and biennials, and forced and preserved fruita 
that were staged. The standard Roaes of H. Honors 
Defbeske of Vitry, and the cut Rosea from M. Naboswakd ol 
(Jolfe Jnai, were very fliie; MM. LevAque et fils and 
RoTHBSRa also sent beaatiful Rosea. MM. Cro»7x bt kils 
sent a very large and fine set of flowering shrubs that oeeQ< 
pied the centre of the rotunda, and with them some hybrid 
Aaaleaa and Rhododendrons. The Azaleas and Rhodo* 
dendrons of M. Mosbr should also be mentioned ; the 
magnificent Lilacs and Clematis of M. QKonosa Boucheb of 
Paris ; a small collection of very choice Deutzias and Lilacs 
ttoTtx MM. Victor Lemgike et film of Nancy, the pretty 
shmbs from M. Dtemic Bruneau of Bonrg la Reine, and the 
Psponies fh)m M. Paillet. 

MM. ViLMORiK, Amdribox rr Cie., of Paris, staged some fine 
masses of single and double Cineraria and Caloeolariaa, and a 
fine collection of hardy plants well chosen and arranged ; M. 
Fbraro of Paris, sent two analogous sets in which the 
following Phloxes were especially noticeable : Nelsoni, bright 
rote; Douglasit, and P. divaricata canadensis, of a deeper 
colouring than the type ; and the same exhibitor also sent 
twenty-five varieties of Primula cortusoidee grandiflora, 
very prottUy coloured. M. Nonik, of Chatillon, contributed 
a ^mall mass of Bougainvillea glabra Banderiana. 

The flowering Aloes, and fine Phyllocactuses, Cerens, Ac. 
from M. SiMOM of Saint Ouen, were as succossftil as in former 
years. 

The Palms and other laiige ornamental plants from the 
ftmily of Aktoine Chaktin, were exceedingly fine. 

M. Leon Duval, of Versailles, staged a pretty little group 
of seedling Vrlesea, and some fine seedling Anthuriums, 
among them President Sylvestre of 8acy with an enormous 
s^mtbe. 

Other exhibits worth mentioning, were the large flowered 
Pdlargoniums ftomM. Boutrkctx ; the Lilacs fromM. AmAd^e 
Lecoimtk; the fine Cannas from MM. Billiard and Barr^, 
of Fontenay aux Roses; Nemesis strumosa from M. Gra* 
vereau ; the collections of Tulips, Anemones, and other 
buU/ouj plants from M. E. Thi^baitt of Paris, and M. TiiiE- 
BAi r uf Legendre ; the Gloxinias, Tydna, Achiiiienes, aud 
Scutellarii Mociniana, from MM. Vallebabii. FRiars, the 



OamatJons fhnn MM. CAYEtrx and Lx Cl«rc; the Orotoas, 
Pandanas, Gycas, and Palms, ttoxa M. Louis DallI. 

M. Dbbrsb (maison Lachaume), made a charmingly de* 
corative arrangement with a group of Orchids mixed with 
Adiantum, Asparagus Sprengeri and pluinosua, and foliage 
Begonias surrounded by Clematis, Lilies, Viburnum, Hy- 
drangeas, Caladium, flowering Azaleas, and Palms. 

OrchidJs were satisfactory, although not numerous. Those 
from M. O. Dotk, Chftteau de Lamont, Dourdan, and firom 
M. Charles Marok, of Brunoy, were specially noteworthy. 
M. Marok's collection included various seedling Cattleya and 
Lelio-Gattleya, among them L. x Imptoitrioe de Ruaaie, and 
the variety superba, with loay flowers, were those most 
admired. This group contaioed but one novelty ; Lelia x 
Moaart of the same parentage as L. x pulcherrima, shown 
last year in London ; many varieties were ataged, one of 
which waa very dark. I would also mention Lyoaate 
Skinneri alba. 

The group sent by M. Doik, contained some choice and 
remarkable varieties. Among them were Cattleya Skinneri 
alba, C. Mendeli, and C. speciosissima, very fine ; the rare 
Odontoglossom Linden! and O. tiiumpbians, luteo-porporeum 
aud radiatum ; Phaius x Normani tenebrosna, richly 
coloured ; Cattleya BchillerUna, of medium size, but intense 
colour ; J^elia auperbieiis, very well flowered ; L. pupursta, 
Cypripedium x maeropternm, and other varietiea. 

M. BsRANEK staged a fine collection ; other good exhibits 
were those flpom MM. Cappe bt fils, Du Vesiket, DallA of 
Paris, and R^vibr of FoBteoay-aous-Bois. 

M. AKDai ahowed a group of misoellaneona atove plants ; 
and Lycaate Micheliana, a neir apeolea allied to L. enienta. 

Among the plants from MM. Cappe et fii.s waa a new 
hybrid Cypripedium fh>m C. dllolare x a Charlesworthi, 
with the standard of the latter parent, but rather longer, and 
flushed at the extreme base with chestnut, the ivst of the 
flower bright chestnut. Among foreign exhibita wero a fine 
aet of Rhododendrons and Azaleas fhmi M. Sbidkl, Nur- 
aeryman, Dresden ; Azaleaa fIrom MM. Helbio, Olbcro, and 
Weissbach, nurserymen of the same city ; Tulips Arom 
M. Barkaart of Haarlem, Ac Further, Mr. Thorbdrk, 
seedsman and florist of New York, sent two clamps of 
Panaies. 

The firm of Vilkorim Akdrieux & Co. staged a flne set of 
vegetables, and in the firuit section there were some aplendid 
consignmenta fh)m MM. Parekt of Rueil, Salomow of 
Thomery, Michin, Millet, Cordoknier, MormAu, the 
Soci^t^ Regionale of Montreuil, and other exhibiton. G. T. G. 

Our illustrations (flgs. 100, 101)ahow the Horticultural Palace, 
and the plantation of fTuit-treea along the banks of the Seine. 

BOTAL HOB TIOUL TUBAL. 

SoientifLo Oommittee* 

Ma V 8.— Present : Dr. M. T. Masters (In the Chair) ; Mr. P. 
Im Thum, Mr. Shea, Rev. W. Wilks, Mr. Mawley, and Rev. 
G. Henslow (Hon. Sec). 

Peach-trttt diaecued.— The following report was received 
from Dr. W. G. Smith upon the specimens x«ceiTed on 
March 2C. He also observes that he is continuing the 
cultures of the fungi, as at present he is unoertain between 
*' Fruit-rot " (Monilia fructigena)and a form of Cladosporinm. 
The cause of discoloration of the bark of twigs is evidently a 
fnnguB which can be found in theae parts. The absence of 
good examples of reproductive organs renders identifleation 
uncertain. In the twigs the fungus haa passed the winter, 
and made ita way into the leaf-buda and flowers, causing the 
damage there. With a ftingua auch as this the course of treat- 
ment is summer spraying. Peach foliage (ia ddleate, and the 
apraying aolution must be dilute ; for example, Bordeaux 
Mixture made with not more than 2 lbs. copper sulphate, 
and 2 Ibe. quick-lime In each 50 gallons of watar. The foliage 
should be thoroughly wetted with a flne spray, proferably 
that given with a sprayer like those supplied by Strmwaon 
and other flrros. In winter, pruning should be carried out, 
80 as to remove all discoloured twigs. This treatment will 
probably require to be carried out for aeveral seaaona. The 
fnngua might be identifled if specimens of foUsge were sent 
during the summer." 

Vim Uavt*t diaecuedL->With refarencs to thoas aest to a 
previoua meeting, f^om Ounnersbury, Dr. Masters observed 
that no mites could be detected by Mr. Michael, who oarafWy 
examined them ; but that his opinion was oonflmed that 
the diseased condition of the berries waa most probably due to 
a young condition of Glseoaporinm. 

Larix occiderUalis. — Dr. Maaters showed young cones of 
this species from Oregon, characterised by having green 
bracts, the European Larch having them of a red colour ; it 
is described as the finest timber tree of N.W. America. It 
was discovered by Douglas, who mistook it for the European 
apecies. _ 

MEETING OF THE GHENT HOBTI- 

OX7LTT7BAL. 

May 7.— At the conjoint meeting of the Chambre Syndicale 
des Horticulteurs Beiges and the Soci^t^ Royale d'Agriculture 
et de Botanique de Oand, the following awards were made :— 

Certificates of Merit for Cultivation and Flowering for ; 
Polygala Dalmaisiana, fTom M. Em. De Cock ; Correa speciosa, 
from M. B. Collumbien (par aeclamation) ] Eriostemon 
myoporoides, from M. le 0>mte O. de Kerchovede Denteighem 
(a I'ltnanimitr); Acacia Drummondi (par acclamation), and 
Veronica diosma?folia, both from M. B. Bedlnghaus ; Ken- 
nedys purpurea, from M. E. Collumbien (par aedamatioH) ; 



EriostsBion noribnndnm and Bauexa rubioidea (par o«c{a«a- 
tion), both from M. B. Bedlnghaus ; Aoada Unearis (d Vunani' 
•niU), also horn M. E. Dedinghaus ; Pimelea spectabilis, firom 
M. B. Collumbien ; Polygala Dalmaisiana, from M. le 0>mte 
O. de Kerchove de Denterghem ; Adenandra ciliata, from M. 
B. Collumbien; Anthurium "Souvenir d'Antolne (Hiantin," 
from M. Louis De Smet (par acctamattan); and fbr Axalea 
balsa mingflora, from M. Oscar De Smet. 

Certiflcatea were allotted for cut flowera of Odontoglossnm 
crispum var., and for Cymbidium eburneum Lowii, and for 
Odontoglossnm crlapum "Souvenir du Jubilee," and l^rgope- 
tAlum Perrenondi, and Cattleya Intermedia Parthenia (por 
acdamation), and for Odontoglossum crispum punotatum, all 
theae planta firom M. G. Vinoke-Dujardin of Brugea. Also for 
Odontoglossum Cervantesii lilacinum, firom M. J. De Cock ; 
O. Ruckerianum colorans, from the Sodete anonyme horti« 
cole "La Lys" of Peteghem-lex-Deynge ; for Maadevallia 
Pourbaixi, from M. B. Vervaet ; Dendrobium atro-vlolaceum, 
firom M. le Marquis de Wavrln ; for Cattleya Schrodeie var. 
'*ami Arthur Vanden Heede," also from M. le Marquis de 
Wavrin ; for Axalea Mdlle. Osrmalne Van Coppenolle (hrondba 
fixie\ from M. J. De Kneef ; for Dracsena Armand de Meule- 
naere (aeeding 1898X ttom M. L. Denobels ; for two aesdllng 
Azaleas from M. J. Venraene ; and for aiz new Azaleas from 
the same exhibitor. 

Honourable Mention for cultivation and blooming were 
awarded for Hardenbergia monophylla foL var., from M. B. 
Bedinghaua ; Correa ventricoaa, from M. Em. De Ooek ; 
Libonia floribunda, fTom M. Em. Collumbien ; and Gtonista 
IvarestiaQna, firom M. le Comtt O. de Kerchove deDen- 
terghem. Honourable Mention waa awarded for brides 
Sandortanum, firom M. O. Vincke-Dqjardln ; Ltelia pnrporsta 
var., from M. J. Boelens ; and seedling Azaleaa, firom MM. 
Vsngrpt Fr^res it Soeurs. 



XANOHESTEB AND NORTH OF 
ENGLAND OBCHID. 

Mat 10.— On thia occaaion, the members of Committee 
present were: Meaara. O. ShorUnd Ball, W. Thompson, 
A. Warburton, W. Stevena, J. Leemann, E. J. LoveU, W. 
Holmes, C. Paxker, W. Bolton, W. Duckworth, J. Cypher, 
and P. Weathera (Hon. Sec). 

This was the first meeting of the 1900-1(K^1 session, and 
opened auspicicaUy for the Society, which has now enterad 
on the fourth year of its existence. The past year was 
sueeeaaAil in every way, and the Society la in a sound 
flnancial condition ; so much so, in fact, that it has handed 
over the proflta of the past year'a working to the Royal 
Botanical and Horticultural Society of Manchester. 

The result of the competition for pointa gained by exhi- 
bitors, showed that Mr. Leemann took the highest numbtf, 
as he deserved. Mr. Thompson, of Stone, being 2nd; white 
Mr. Baxter, of Morecambe, came 8rd. Gold, Silver-gilt, sad 
Silvsr Medala being gained respectively by theae amatevrs. 
The meeting on the above date waa a good one, and a nice lot 
of plants were staged. 

O. Shorlamo Ball, Baq., WUmalow (gr., Mr. Gibbons), 
osnaUy sends some plant or flower of more than average 
merit. The beet that he sent on thia occaaion was a flne plant 
of Coelogyne pandurata, a spedea which waa fbr the first time 
brought before the Committee. The plant waa auflleiBntly 
well grown to gain a Cultural Certtflcate in addition to the 
Flrst-olaas Certificate almoat unanimously awarded. From 
the same collection came a flne fbrm of Odontagloaanm 
Alexandra (Award of Merit) ; and a good plant of .Oncidinm 
conoolor. 

J. Lrbmavn, Esq., Heaton Mersey (gr., Mr. Edge), ahowed 
a magnificent group of planta, amongst whidi were many flne 
Odontoglossuma. The fbllowing eight planta reoelTed Awards 
of Merit :~Odontogloasum crispum var. Magiater, O. e. vsr. 
Bod ig a s iana, O. Pesoatorei var. Empress Frederic, a bean* 
tiftilly apotted form ; O. c. Mont Blanc, O. x Andersonianum 
canarie, O. Ruckerianum elegana, O. x Adrians var. apecta- 
bile, O. c. var. mirabilla. They were all pretty flowers. A flne 
form of Cattleya Mendeli called lUustris received an Award 
of Merit, and the Committee awarded a (K>ld Medal for the 
group. 

W. TflOMPSoH, Esq., Stone (gr., Mr. Stevens), showed a 
cross-bred Odontoglossum between O. cirrosum and O. x 
Halli, ahowing the charactera of each parent, and bearing 
aome resemblance to forma of O. x elegans (Award of MeritX 
Several other good plants came from this collection, and a 
Vote of Thanks was given for the group. 

T. Baxter. Esq., Morecambe (gr., Mr. BobertaX had a 
small group of Odontoglossums, O. crispum, T. Baxter, being 
very flne, with large pale roay markings (4ward of Me«lt) ; a 
similar award being made for 0. x Adrianse Morecambeosia 
(Vote of ThanksX 

W. Duckworth, Esq., Flixton (gr., Mr. TindallX showed a 
good form of Cypripedium Lawrenceanum Hyeanum, and 
received a First-class Certificate. 

S. Gratrix, Esq., Whalley Range (gr., Mr. McLeod), seat 
Cypripedium Lawrenceanum var. Gratrixianum, an idbiiio 
form closely allied to the foregoing, but it has a greenish 
brown tinge in its petals instead of the Pea gxeeu of Hyeanum. 
Thii plant received an Award of Merit, as did also Odoato- 
glosBum X Wilckeanum var. [Prince of Wales, Lnlio- 
Cattleya x Zephyne, which seems to be almost identical with 
L.*C. X Ascania. 

R. AsHWORTH, Esq., Newchuxch (gr., Mr. Pidaley), aent a 
very nice group of plaiits, amongst whidi were Dendrobiam 
nobile Amesiw, Award of Merit, D. n. Richard Aah worth, 
which although undoubtedly a pure nobile, which seemed to 
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partAke of some of th« feathenof D. maczophyllQin Baperbam 
(Award o( MeritX OdontogloMam PMcatorei Lord Methnen, 
U a pretty form, and reMmbles tha well known variety 
Veitchi in many respects (Award of Merit) ; a good form of 
O. Anderconianom aliio gained an Award of Merit. 

W. Watsok, Esq., Btretford fgr., Bfr. Jones), sent a llnely- 
grown piece of Odontoglossnm Alexandrse, showing three 
apikei of bloom flrom one peeado>bnlb ; and a good form of 
Cattleya MendelL A. Z. Lkes, Esq., Stratford, sent a plant 
of Lallo-CSattleya x Highburyensis, and ordinary form. Mr. 
J. CrpBEii, Cheltenham, exhibited a very fine form of Cyprl> 
pedinm niveum giganteum (Award of Merit); also a very 
peculiar fbrm of Lsella pnestans, and a good fbrm of Otttleya 
Mendeli (Vota of Thanks^ 

Mr. J. RoBsoir, Altrincham, gained Awards of Merit for 
Cattleya Mendeli Lord Roberta, and 0. M. Empress, both 
luindsome varieties. 

L'HoKTiooLc CoumnAut, Bnissels (Linobx), exhibited a 
fine plant of Miltonia vexillaria var. Memoiia Lindeni; rich In 
colour, and of fine size (Award of Merit). 

Messrs. Hkatu & Bom, (Cheltenham, sent a beautiful form of 
Fhalwnopsisamabilis gigantea, and a collection of Dendrobinm 
Fytehlannm. Mr. W. Bolton, Warrington, staged a charming 
group of (Jattleyas, prindpaUy O. Mendeli, amongst which 
were some choice forms, one received an Award of Merit, the 
same award being given for a plant of (}attleya Schrodene 
alba. P, W, 

BOYAL BOTANIC. 

Mat la.^The summer exhibition was held in the society's 
beautiful gardens. Regents Park, on the above date, and like 
that of last year it was only a very.moderate suooesi. The 
practice of holding these summer shows under a marquee 
upon grassy mounds and slopes purposely prepared, has appa- 
rently been abandoned since exhibitors have become so few. 
At any rate, the exhibits on Wednesday last were arranged in 
the long corridor that has usually served for the spring shows, 
and in the conservatory. 

The few imposing and attractive collections of plants 
Included Rosea in pots ttom. Messrs. W. Paol& Sow, Wsltham 
Cross Nunieries, Herts : Peach, Nectarine, and Cherry-trees 
in fruit fh)m Messrs. T. Rivers ft Son, Sawbridgeworth ; and 
Cinerarias fh>m Messrs. J. Cartcb & Co., High Holbom. To 
take the laat first, Messrs. Carter's (Tincrariaa were arranged 
in a beautifbl group upon the floor of the conservatory. The 
strain was that of craenta varieties, and these plants being of 
considerable height, they were interspersed with dwarf double- 
flowered Cinerarias and Ferns, and the eflToot was very good, 
there being a very extensive variety of tint. 

Messrs. Rrvxiia' fruit-trees were grand, and were cropped 
with abnndanca of highly-colonred fkuits, Just as previous 
exhibits from Sawbridgeworth have been. They illustrated 
the capital early-fhiiting Nectarine Cardinal, Peaches Duchess 
of York and Waterloo, and (Cherry May Duke. 

To Messrs. Paitl's Roses was due a large share of the floral 
efVlect of the show. They had numbers of Roses in pots, fine 
specimens, with healthy fbliage and flagrant blossoms of 
brilliant (flours. Conspicuous among more popular varieties 
ware Danmarck, Violet Bouyer, Enchantress. There were 
also (nimbing Mrs. Grant (very fine), Aurora, a large, 
I^U pink flower; and Corallina, a pretty little Rose with 
brightest crimson, almost scarlet buds. Whilst writing of 
Roses, we must mention some exqtUsite cfit blooms in large 
variety which were snown by Mr. B. R. Cawt, Colchester. 
These were thown in the competitive classes, and their quality 
was very high. 

Tulips were shown capitally by Messrs. Barr ft Boys, 
Xing Street, Coven t (harden ; and by Mr. B. Hartlamo, Cork. 
Messrs. Barr's exhibit included numerous varieties of May- 
flowering Tnlipa, among which wars "Darwin" or breeder 
varietiea. But English varieties were also represented by 
some good flowers. This Arm had also some Poeticusand 
other late-flowering Narcissus, and a number of hardy 
flowering-plants, as Alpine Phloxes, ftc. 

Mr. Baylor Hartlavd's Tulips, though May- flowering 
varieties, did not Include any of the " Darwin " or *' breeder " 
section. They were all single flowers, many of theoi very 
sweetly scented, and they were shown in bunches of six ; 
there being about forty varietiea. Two of the prettiest wsre 
The Fawn, which in form resembled Bouton d'Or, butwas 
tinted something like the plumage of a dove, and the interior 
base was rich yellow. The second variety with the rather fknQiful 
name, Leghorn Bonnet, was of two shades of yellow ; the 
eentrs of the segments being deeper in tint than the margins. 
The collection included a number of species and varieties of 
species, among which were noticed T. ixioides, which has a 
dark purple spot at base ; T. spatulata aursntiaca maculata, 
T. fhlgens Intea, ftc. The flowers, notwithstanding they had 
travelled so long a distaooe, were f^eah and of excellent 
quality ; and they were less symmetrical in form than are 
"breeders." 

In a group of decorative and flowering plants from Messrs. 
J. Laikg ft Sons, Forest Hill Nurseries, London, S.E., was 
noticed some Btreptocarpus of uncommon colour ; some were 
named Royal Blue, and others Royal Purple. In each 
case the colour was very rich. 

There were sprays of the more attractive of flowering Crabs 
and other shrubs, f^om Messrs. J. Cubal ft Sons, Lowfleld 
Nuneries, Crawley. Prunus sinensis alba plena was delightful, 
as was Ekochorda Albert!, with flat blossoms of five wide 
white petals. 

The sweet little Daphne Cnrorum msjus was present in 
abundant and splendid specimens from Mr. A. Knowlbs 



Horeell Biroh Nursery, Woking. Some plants shown as an 
improved variety had no distinctive characteriatic, unless it 
was a larger and f^er growth. 

In the competitive classes, which throughout were of little 
importance, Mr. T. Abbot, gr. to Campbell Ncwinotox, Esq., 
The Holme, Regent's Park, obtained 1st prizes for twenty- 
four bunches of cut blooms of stove and greenhouse plants, 
for Gloxinias, zonal Pelargoniums in flower, ftc, 

Mr. Geo. Cragg, gr. to W. C. Walker, Esq., Percy Lodge, 
Winchmore Hill, had 1st prises for a group of Orchids, and 
for two Dracaenas. 



XISOELLANEOnS BO0IETIE8. 

Wargravo OardanerB*.— At the fortnightly meeting on 
the 2nd inst, Mr. W. Pope (gr. to J. P. White, Esq., " The 
Willows "X read a capital paper on *' Fuchsias, snd how to 
grow them." After carefully explaining the details of culti- 
vation, Mr. Pope recommended the following varieties as 
very worthy ones :— Beauty of Cleveland, Harry Alls, Blue- 
bell, La France, Miss L. Vidler, Monarch, Blue Beauty, (Hiris 
Colman, Washington, M. Hermitte, (General Dodds, Albert 
Delpit, and Countess of Aberdeen. 

Beckailliaia Horticultural— On Friday evening, May 11, 
a paper was rMd before the members of the above Society by 
Mr. James Hudson, V.M.H., on "The cultivation of Fruit- 
trees in Pots." Peaches, Nectarines, Plums, Cherries, Figs, 
Apples, and Pears, were all dealt with; cultivation carefully 
described, and varieties recommended for various seasons snd 
purposes. Mr. Hudson's long experience and success as a 
cultivator, made the subject of value and interest, as only 
points tried at Gunnerabury House were given. The great 
recommendation of growing fruit-trees in pots, was the 
suoceesion of crops that oould be obtained in one fruit house 
Annual potting was necessary to keep up vigour, and low 
night temperatures to prevent over luxuriance of foliage ; 
9-inch and 10-inch pots were large enough for any tree. A 
discussion followed, and a vote of thanks was accorded. 



William NiCOL.— Oa Saturday, 12tli inat, at 
Clony Churobyard, Aberdeenshire, amid every 
manifeatatiou of respect, took place the funeral of 
Mr. William Nicol, forester on the Cluny estates. 
Mr. Nicol, who was a natire of Aboyne, Aberdeen- 
shire, serred his apprenticeship as a gsrdener, and 
afterwards went to England. He returned to 
Scotland to become gardener to Mr. Pirie, Stoney- 
wood House, Aberdeenshire. From here he went 
to fill the post of land steward to Colonel Lumsden^ 
of Pitcaple. For the past sixteen years he has 
been forester to Lady Grordon-Cathcart, Cluny 
Castle. Mr. Nicol learea a widow and grown-up 
family, and his death is much regretted in the 
district where he was widely known and highly 
respected. 

Markets. 

COVENT OARDBN, MAY 17. 

[We cannot accept any responsibility for the subjoined 
reports. They are famished to us regularly every 
Tbunday, by the kindness of several of the principal 
aalesmea, who revise the list, and who are responsiole 
for the qucdations. It must oe remembered that these 
ouotationa do not repreeent the prices on any particular 
day, but only the general avwages for the week preceding 
the date of our report The prices depend upon the 

3uality of the samples, the supply in the market, and the 
emand, and they may fluctuate, not only from day to 
day, but often several times in one day. Bd.] 
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RcMARKS.— There Is a large supply of Gooseberries, demand 
slow, with a decidedly downward tendency. Beakale is past 

POTATOfl. 

Main Crop, and Up-to-Date, Ac, 8A«. to 100s. ; Duabars. 
110s. to 116«. ; other varieties, 70s. to 96«. ; Belgian and 
German, various, in bags, 8s. Od to 4t. John Bath^ 82 A 
8(, )VtUingU3% Strut, Covent Garden. 
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SBEDS. 

May 10. — Messrs. John Shaw 



Londok: May 10. — Messrs. John Shaw & Sons, Seed 
Merchants, of Great Maze Pond, Borough, London, 8.B., 
write that the approaching close of the Soring S e s iOD Qods 
stocks and prices of both Clover and. urass seeds, alike 
moderate. Some low Trefoil has been bought for export to 
Germany. White Mustard is scarce and much wanted ; and 
prices consequently exhibit a distinct advance. Full rates 
are ssked for Rapeseed ; whilst the Linseed market Keeps 
strong. There is no change in Tares. Canary and Henipseed 
moves off slowly on former terms. The cold wMther 
naturally improves the sale for Blue Peas and Haricot Beans. 
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The Temple Show.— It is earneaily to be 
hoped that the powers that be will see this year 
that the lon|if toots at the Temple Show are 
properly veutilated. The tent last year where 
the Begonias, fto., were, was in the afternoon 
more like the hot room of a Turkish bath ; this is 
neither required by the plants nor the public, and 
must be very trying to the various attendants who 
are compelled to remain by their exhibits. 
/?. Broomav White, 



Enquiry. 

Yor may be interested in knowing that the 
Roia gigantea sent me by Mr. Geo. Paul in 1898 
has flowered this year, but not by any means 
profusely. The plant had been much hurt by 
strong winds, which destroyed much folisge and 
many buds. The Rose answered fairly well the 
description given in Messrs. Paul & Son's catalogue, 
but toe flowers were quite white when open, wiUi 
very beautiful golden-yellow stamens. Theexpanded 
flowers were about 4^ inches across. The buds 
were tinged with yellow, much like that of Cloth- 
of -Gold Rose, but this disappeared as the flower 
opened. I believe that whatever want of success 
the Rose had this year arose from what it suffered 
from wind. Alfred Bovill, Puerto de la Cruz, 
Teneriffe, JprU 21, 1900, 





« 



The premtre on our space, and partieulaHy the 
number of htUrs relating to the future of the 
Royal Borticultural Society, are so great that 
we are compelled to leave over many eommuni- 
cations, even among those selected for insertion, 

Allotmrkts : E. K. It would take many numbers 
of the Gardeners* Chronicle to answer such of 
your questions as could be replied to. Charles 
Dickens gave an account many years ago of the 
alloiments on Sir John Lawea' estate. The 
Government has nothing to do with them ; the 
matter is arranged between the landlord and the 
tenant according to droomstanoes, so that it is 
impossible for us to say how much ia paid for 
them, or what is the rental, whether the roads 
are made or not, or whether any photographs are 
to be had. Some of the County Councils, as that of 

. Sarrey, interest themselves in the subject, and 
the Secretary might be able to afford you some 
information. 

Auriculas Infested : W, FosUr. The infestation 
your plants are sufferifig from at the root and 
ooUar is that of a mealy aphis, Trama auricnlw. 
You may remove the soil and cleanse the main 
rooU and the collars of the plants with soft*soap 
2 oz., water 1 quart. Fir-tree oU a wineglassfuL 
Of course, at this season it is rather risky to 
bare the rooto, and the work is safer at the 
winter repotting. A less radical means of 
freeing the plants of the lice ia to apply tobacco- 
powder with a small brush. 

Books : H, W. The AmaUur Orchid Cultivator's 
Guide Bool\ ed. il, by H. A. Burberry (pub- 
lished by Blake & Mackenzie, Liverpool), price 
5*. Or if you would prefer a larger work. 
The Orchid Grower's Manual, ed. vil, by 
Hennr Williams (pubUshed at the Victoria and 
Paradise Nurseries, Upper HoUoway, London). 

CuccMBEBs Diseased : H, T, A form of ''anthrac- 
nose," favoured by insuflicient ventilation. It 
attacks the foliage and the outer skin of the 
fruit, causing the cracked appearance of speci- 
mens. With better ventflation, this should not 
be a difiicult disease to get rid of. Experiments 
with this disease have shown the Bordeaux 
Mixture to be the best form of spraying solution. 
The formula is that with 4 Ibs^ of copper sul- 
phate and 4 lbs. of quicklime in each 60 gallons 
of water used. A description of the method of 
preparation has been given several times in the 
Gardeners* Chronicle (see May 20, 1899). 

FifiRN ; G, B. Af, The Fern sent is not a Doodia, 
but Blechnum polypodioides. 



FfiriT Protectors: R, C. D. We believe that 
the agent for the sale of these things is W. H. 
Beck, Eiq , 115, Cannon Street, London, KC. 
The patentee was the Rev. £. Darnley Smith, of 
Landscove Vicarage, Ashburton. 

Grapes Diseased : T, F, B, The "spot" disease, 
caused by a fungus, Glaeosporium laetioolor. No 
cure. Remove all affected berries and bum them. 
As a preventative apply sulphide of potassium 
once or twice, at the rate of half-ounce to one 
gallon of water. Hie last application should be 
followed by a syringing with dear rain-water in 
four or five hours. 

Holly. LEA VE.s : A, P, The Holly-fly, Phytomjza 
ilicis. There is nothing to be done but pick off 
or sweep up as many leaves as possible and 
burn them. 

Insects : IF. /. S, Weevils, Curoulio sp. ; most 
destructive. Trap them with slices of Carrot or 
Potato, and go round at night. — F, W, Cooper. 
There were no signs of insects in the plants you 
sent, and it is impossible to identify them from 
the injured foliage. — Seeker. The fly is a species 
of Hcematopoda ; the *' grubs " you refer to are 
pupte, and may belong to the same species. 

Names Of Plants: Correspondents not answered in 
this issue are requested to be so good as to consult 
the follotcing number, — CU, Thompson, Pileamns- 
cosa. — H, J, Ross, Florence, Orchis provinoialis, 
Balb. — if. C, Rothesay, All three forma of 
Ranunculus Ficaria ; 3 is a white-flowered form 
worth preserving. — f, 1, Rhipsalis salicomioides ; 

2, Euphorbia Paralias.--C A, F, 1, One of the 
Ginger-worts, SoitamiDes; 2, Coronilla glanoa; 

3, Clematis, not in bloom ; 4, Manrandya Bar- 
clayana ; 5, Sednm cameum variegatum. Five 
guesses, but you afford us no means of giving a 
better opinion. — RaUhby, We cannot nnderti3ce 
to name varieties of Roses. — T. P., ffythe. 1, 
Dendrobium pulohellum of gardens ; 2, D. 
Pierardi ; 3, Vanda tricolor; 4, V. suavis. — 
J, S, I, Pothoa argynea ; 2, Zebrina pendnla, 
and its variegated variety, more often called 
Tradescantia in gardens ; 3, Rnellia PorteUe. — 
Young Gardener, Ontario Poplar, Populus 
deltoidea. — J, S., Lewisltam. 1, Jaoooinia 
coccinea (Justioia camea of gardens) ; 2, Ribes 
aureum. — T, F., Magdeburg, Odontoglossum x 
Anderaonianum, Onodium Phaltcnopsis, and a 
very ourions lavender-coloured form of Cattleya 
TrianaeL— ^. M,, SomerseL 1, Orchis masonla ; 
2, Doronicum plantaginenm ; 3, Valeriana Phu 
aurea ; 4, Helleborus cancasicus ; 5, Polygonum 
ouspidatum ; 6, Berberis empetrifolia. — IF, R, 
Sprakelia formosiasima — O, B, 1, Stenbtaphrum 
americanum variegatum ; 2, Pellionea pnlchra. — 
W, W, I, Saxifraga grannlata ; 2, Asperula 
odorata (Woodroffe). — R, J, 1, Centaurea 
montana ; 2. £pimedium pinnatum ; 3, Geranium 
pratense ; 4, Triteleia uniflora ; 5, Psyohotria 
jasminiflora ; 6, Lycaatearomatioa. — G, C, Erioa 
caffra, so far as we oan jud^ hf the specimen 
sent. — J, H, 1, Masdevallia Harryana splen- 
dens ; 2, Masdevallia Harryana ; 3, Chorizema 
varium ; 4, Boronia elatior ; 5, Forty thia sus- 
pensa. — ManiUa, Scrophulaiia nodosa vari^gata 
and Amelanchier vulgaris. — L, B, Prunua 
Padus. — T, M, We are not able to name your 
Bean. — X, X, 1, Ulmus montana ; 2, Portugal 
Laurel, variety ; 3, Abies orientalia ; 4, Sequoia 
sempervirens (Redwood) ; 5, Perhapi Cedrua 
Deodara, or some other Cedar ; t, Cephalotazus 
pednnculata var. fastigiata. — L, G, 0, Hakea 
linearis. — A, J, R, 1, Linmanthes Douglasii ; 2, 
Sherardia arvensis ; 3, Lyaimachia nemomm ; 4, 
Geranium moUe ; 5, Myosotis versicolor ; 6, An- 
ohusa italica; 7, Saxifraga hypnoidea. — W, M, 
I, Prunus Padus, Bird Cherry; 2, Aucuba 
japonioa; 3, next week. — L, G, P, Lomatia 
longifolia. 

Narol<^sus Diseased: R, W, Your bulbs are in 
a similar condition to those referred to in our 
issue for April 21. But they are also badly 
gnawed by a grub, and they contain many 
bulb mites. 

Notice to Quit Service : W, W. G, If you 
gave a month's notice, and that was accepted by 
your master, he is bound to pay you tiie re- 
mainder of the wages due to you if he demand 
that you leave his service at an earlier date. If 
you are living in a cottage on the place, and are 
allowed the usual perquisites, you can claim for 



rent, and these likewise, for the unexpired time. 
The fact of there being no written agreement, 
presupposes the nrdener to be a yearly servant, 
and as such entitled to one quarter's notice ; but 
this is now usually abbreviated to one mouth, or 
money in lieu thereof. The gardener is classed 
as a domestic, and his employer is charged duty 
for him. 

Plant Collector: R, A, 8, There is not the 
demand for plant collectors there used to be, 
and you might find considerable difficulty in 
obtaining an appointment in such a capacity. A 
very neoeasary qualification for the post would be 
a thorough knowledge of plants already in culti- 
vation in this country, and the best places to 
acquire such knowledge are botanical gardens and 
nurseries. 

Strawberry Plants Unhealthy : 0,F., Chiches- 
ter, One plant in fruit is badly attacked by 
mildew— Sphferotheoa Caatagnei, the ravacea of 
which can be kept in check by the use of smphnr, 
and by growing the jdanta in warm, sunny, well- 
ventiiated positions in the forcing -nooses. 
Remove every affected fruit and fruit-stalk, and 
puff sulphur in amongst tiie unripe fruit and 
leaves. The other plant has some of its leaves 
badly overrun with Bpots caused by a fungus — 
Spheerelk Fragarite. Plant in rich, porous soil 
in a warm position ; and to kill this lesi fundus on 
plants in the open* ground, the Bordeaux Mixture 
might be naed after the crop of fruit is consumed. 
Usually this species of fungus does but little 
harm to the plants, and it is nearly always 

freaent on them in the late summer months, 
t is good practice to trim off the older leaves 
from the plants in September, and bum them 
forthwith. 

Strawberries : S, TT., Newport, The result of 
frost. Those flowers with black centre wiU not 
come to anything. 

Tomato - leaves Diseased : Tomato, Leaves 
utterly smaahed in envelope in coming through 
tiie post. Please send more and better material, 
securely packed in fresh moss in a box. Mean- 
while, it will be prudent to employ sulphide of 
potassium at the rate of i os. in one gallon of 
water. 

Vine Diseased : B, C, Bamsley, The Vine, 
Strawbernr, and other leaves from the vinery, 
all showed a Botrytis fungus, probably the same 
as referred to in this commn on April 21 laat. 
This fungus is one of those which are present 
everywhm on decaying vM;etable matter, and 
only attacks living plants that are in a weakly 
condition. The appearance of the specimens sent 
indicates that there is '*8omethiiu; wrong" in 
the house. Probably it is want of ventilation, 
the oanse of many indoor diseases at this time d 
year. The fresh manure on the floor is probably 
the nursery for the fungus. Top-dressings of this 
kind should be oovered over with soot, ash-dust, 
ooke-dnst, or some substanoe unsuitable for 
fnngoa-growth. Yon will find useful hints upon 
means of prevention in a description of a 
Cucumber - disease that was given in our issue 
for May 5 last. If the house and soil, but not 
the plants in it, be sprayed carefully with 
oopper-sulphate (I lb. m each 20 ffaUons of 
water), it is proi>able the fungus wiU die out. 
At the same time give an increased supply of 
fresh air. 

Vines : G, J, The leaves ftppMtf healthv. We 
cannot account for the shrivelling of the flowers ; 
but they shall be examined, and reported on 
later. 

Warty Vink-lsavbs: /. Moulton, The flood 
lasting two or three days may have caused the 
appearance observel on the under surfisoe of the 
leaves, which is due to excessive humiditv in the 
vinery from some canae. Afford a little nre-heat 
by day and night, and as much ventilation as 
may be without ill effects on the Vine^ and drjer 
conditions in the vinery, and the wartiness will 
not increase. Usually the warts under this sort 
of treatment dry up and change to a light brown 
colour ; but in any case there is not much harm 
done. 

OouMUsncATioiis RtccivKD.— A. D. H.~W. B. H.— R. D. — 
H. B. H-— B. F. L.~A. B. P., Nice— A. a— Bev .W. WUkj 
—J. Ohaal and Sons— 8. A.~A. K. B.—W. 8.— B. P. B.— 
J. 8.— W. 8tnianell— G. B. M.— B. B.-C. D.— J. H. O.— 
J. W.— J. 8.— C. W. D.— G. T.— W. K.— W. C, Totnea.— 
B. O. 
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THE PHYSICAL PROPEETIES OF 

SOIL.* 

nr^HE investigation of the physical proper- 
ties of the soil, its so-called mechanical 
analysis into particles of yariouB grades of 
fineness, upon which depends to a large extent 
the amenability of the soil to cultivation and its 
power of supplying water to crops, has of late 
years received greater attention than the 
chemical methods of examining the soil. 
Whether too much was expected from the 
chemist, or whether the method itself was 
essentially at fault, certainly the old way of 
determining the gross proportion of the principal 
elements of plant nutrition — nitrogen, potash, 
phosphoric acid, lime— present in the soil, has 
often failed to yield information of practical value 
tp the cultivator ; hence the German investigators, 
led by Professor Orth, of Berlin, in analytical 
matters, and by Professor Wollny, of Vienna, 
as regards soil physics, have been more and 
more concentrating their attention on the 
physical side of the question. The example of 
the Germans has been followed and extended 
by the younger school of American investi- 
gators in the various agricultural experiment 
stations that are so liberally scattered over the 

" Ucturet on tcme 0/ tht Phytioal PrapatUi cf Soil. By 
Professor R. Warington. (Oxfo:d, Clsretdon Press. 1900.) 



United States, with the result that the expe- 
rimental work carried out in the laboratory 
and in the field on this subject by Hilgard, 
Osborne, King, Whitney, and others, probably 
by this time exceeds in amount the whole 
of the continental work. In England, but 
little research of the kind has been done, 
hence the late Sibthorpian Professor has 
thought it well to prepare — first, for a lecture 
course at Oxford, and now in book form— a 
summary of the more important recent inves- 
tigations, chiefly American, on the physics of 
the soil, with the view of inducing our younger 
agricultural teachers to pay a little more 
attention to questions of cultivation, and a 
little less to artificial manures. Professor 
Warington's book cannot fail to be of service to 
the serious student of agriculture ; it brings 
together a mass of information that was 
scattered through scientific periodicals of 
various dates and countries, whereas hitherto 
the only place where the English reader 
Could find any general view of the subject 
was in that excellent little book J/t-e SoU^ 
published by Professor King, of Wisconsin, 
in 1895. 

Soil physios, with which the book before ns deals, 
is briefly the study of the laws of tilth, of the acts 
of husbandry as affeotiDi; the texture and water 
content of the soil ; and as Professor Warington 
maintains at the outset, this question of tillage 
and management of the land is of far greater prac- 
tioil importance than manuring. Every farmer or 
gardener is well aware that one mis-timed cultiva- 
tion may easily ruin all chanoe of getting a satii- 
factory crop ; indeed, on some soils a single ill- 
jadged operation may throw the land into a bad 
state that can never be rectified during the whole 
rotation, until the land goes down to grass again. 

The only question is, whether the soil physicist 
will be able to provide much more practical assist- 
ance to the cultivator than the chemist has in the 
past, and we think Professor Warington rather 
exaggerates in its turn the value of a physical 
analysis of a soil ; in the present state of our 
knowledge we doubt if more can be predicted from 
it than information of the most general kind, 
which any experienced man would gain by merely 
walking over and handling the land on one or two 
occasions. 

Professor Warington in this connection draws 
attention to some of Hilgard's examinations of 
Mississippi soils, and Whitney's of Maryland soils ; 
mechanical analyses are given of land suitable for 
market garden work, Tobacco, Wheat, and grass, 
and of these he says : " With these differences in 
physical constitution, the agricultural value of soils, 
and their suitability for the growth of different crops 
are plainly connected. We could hardly have a 
better illustration of the great influenoe of physical 
structure and of the extent to which this can be 
revealed by the methods of meohanical analysis." 
The example given hardly bears out this opinion, 
the classification (market-garden land. Tobacco, 
Wheat, and grass-land) is of a very general kind ; 
neither here, nor in any other American work, is 
there a correlation of the soil analyses with those 
subtle but real differences in the working of par- 
ticular soils which the cultivator learns l^ experi- 
ence ; indeed, we question if the American farmer 
is sufficiently practised in the finer arts of tillage 
and management of land to supply the analyst with 
the information neoessary for the interpretation of 
the experimental results. Such classification as 
soil analysis gives may be of service to the pioneer 
opening up new districts, or introducing more 
specialised crops in what has been a roughly culti- 
vated region ; but in a country like ours, where 
there exists a body of actual experience about the 
behaviour of almost every individual field, the soil 
physicist has still to learn from, and not to teach, 
the cultivator. 

Our own experienoe would tend to show that 



the problems of soil-texture are too complex to 
be solved by a consideration alone of the sizes of 
soU particles. We have found, for example, that 
soil samples from alnuwt contignous fields on a 
well-marked tract of land that possessed special 
cultnnd characteristics, yet would vary by more 
than cent, per oent. in their proportions of sand 
and day, although there were no differences in the 
behaviour of the land to tally with these variations 
in mechanical composition. 

The first chapter of Professor Warington*s book 
is devoted to a consideration of the methods of 
mechanical analysis. On the whole, he appears to 
give the preference to the process of grading the 
soil particles by means of water running at various 
speeds, which has been brought to the greatest 
refinement by Hilgard ; andSchloesing's deoantaticn 
method, which is practised in France and Belgium, 
is dismissed as crude. But, as Petermann has 
pointed out in his book on the Analyses of Belgian 
Soils,* the alkaline solution employed in Schloesing's 
method ensures that the material estimated as 
"day" shall correspond very fairly in its 
chemical nature to pure day, ie., hydrated 
silicate of alumina, and with this our ex- 
perienoe agrees ; whereas the " clay '* separated 
by the other methods is much more largely mixed 
with sand partides of excessive fineness. Of course, 
Hilgard's method is of great refinement in grading 
the particles of sand. It may be questioned, how- 
ever, if this refinement is not something of a snare, 
tempting the observer to consider his work more 
accurate than is possible from the nature of the 
material ; for our observations seem.to'show that in 
a country like England, of a markedly undulating 
surface, that has long been under cultivation, the 
mechanical composition of the soil varies enor- 
mously, even from field to field on the same type 
of land. 

Chapters IL and III. deal with the relation of 
the soil to water, the movements of water within 
the soil as affected by cultural operations like 
ploughing, hoeing, mulching, and rolling — this is 
the part of the l^k that will particularly appeal 
to the gardener, for here he will find explained the 
principles that underlie much of his practice in the 
management of the land, and a proper appreciation 
of these principles cannot but quicken his observa- 
tion when at work, and his powers of dealing 
with a novel situation. The discussion is plentifully 
illustrated by acoounts of actual experiments, 
mostly carried out in America, and very skilfully 
devised to illuminate the point at issue ; while, as 
he reads, the thoughtful gardener or farmer will be 
able to supply a running conmient from his own 
experience. 

The last chapter of the book deals with the 
movement of salts in the soil, with the composition 
f drainage waters, and the loss of plant food that 
thereby results, and particularly with the sterility 
arising from the accumulation of saline residues 
in or near the surface, when the percolation of 
rain - water through the soil is exceeded by 
evaporation at the surface. Under such conditions 
the soluble parts of the soil unused by plants, 
such as the sulphates of soda and magnesia 
and common salt, may aooomulate to sndi an 
extent as to form a white incrustation on the 
surface that renders the land wholly or partially 
sterile ; this occurs, for instance, in the white 
alkali soils of America, and again in other hot 
countries where irrigaMon is carelessly practised 
without nnder-drainage. The phenomenon on a 
small scale is not unknown to gardeners. Plants 
kept in pots for some time without a change of 
soil, and watered regularly with spring or well- 
water, gather up a hurtful excess of saline matter ; 
and we have seen on a greenhouse Rose-border a 
characteristic saline efflorescence due to "white 
alkali " from the water used. The remedy is in all 
cases the same — to wash the salts out of the soil 
into the subsoil by increasing the amount of per- 
colation through the soil. Professor Warington 
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might bare fooDil »a interMtJog illastntion 
of (he point in Sir Alfred Milner's book od 
Egypt, when he ihovs hoir the Eogliah irrigation 
eDgioeera found ramj al the Unde had been 
rendered iterile, beoauw only the old irrigation 
ewiali briogiog the Nile water to the fields were in 
wn, while the canale at a lower le*el, which 
should have returned to the Nile the water that 
had peroolated ttirough the aoil, had been aUowed 
to deoay. When, however, the druoage canala 
were reatored, and the landi well drewned to waah 
ont the ealine matter that had aocomnlated by 
evaporation, the fertility returned. 

In eoDolnaioa, we have to thank Profeasor 
Wariogton for a very inatrnctire book on a little' 
known anbjeot, that cannot but be Iruitfol both of 
thoaght and ol anKgeatioa to tlie agricaltnral 
teacher* to whom it is commended, and alao to the 
gardeuer and farmer. We oaa not, however, help wiah- 
ing that the book were aomething else— it ia after 
all a compilation that might have been drawn ap 
by aoother nun. What the younger generation of 
agricultural invettigatora and teaoben would have 
accepted from the Sibthorpiaa Profeaaor with 
even fuller gratitade, would have been a little 
more oriticinn and auggeation of fruitful linea of 
research. The energy of the American reeearoheri 
■D aocumnlating reanlta ii not alwayi tempered by 
wisdom, lODiBtimea the wood cannot be seen for 
the tT«M, and ioitead of a wholetale commendatioii 
of their work, we ifaould have preferred an ampler 
meaaare of the judgment and long experience of 
ProfcBaor Warington himaelf. A. D. B, 
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DBKORonvit Falcon I Bi. 
A very fioe apeciraeo of thU graoefnl and abowy 
1>endrobinm ie in flower at the preaent time in 
the oolleotion of B. T. Pitt, E«q., Roaelyn, Stam- 
ford Hill. There were at one time no fewer than 
106 folly expanded blooma on the plant D. Fal- 
conari, which wai Gret deaoribed by Dr. lindley in 
the Oardenert' Ckroaieit, 1856, p. 692, haa, «inc« 
then, been imported from Tarioni diatricti in the 
highland* of Hindoatan, bat owing to iti reqnire- 
mente not being generally uoderatood by cnltivatort, 
few have auooeeded in making it grow satiataotorily 
tor any length of time. The beet poeitioa for it ia 
•aid to be one that ie doae to the glued end of a 
motet int(miedi«l« • honse, or in aome aimilar 
poiitioa where ila ilender, knotted atemi can be 
■nataioed in a plnmp oondition. Light epcAyiag 



daily dnriog growing time ia alto reooromended. 
The fiowen on Mr. Pitt's plant are 3 inchea 
acress. white, tipped with ametbyat.pnrple ; the 
lip having a maroon -purple disc, with orange 
blotches on each aide. 



Th e Ros ary. 

PR03PECrS OP THE COMING SEASON. 

As the month of May progresses, and the 
"winter of oar disoontent " haa passed, we very 
naturally, if we ore at all oonoerned in the oultnre 
of the Bioae, aak onrselves what sort of seaaMi it 
will be, and although long experience has proved 
that the forecMt* freqaently made have b len all 
upset by the character of the weather of onr Gakle 
aUmate, we are still unwilling to give up the 
pleoaant thongh uncertun work. We know, how- 
ever, a good deal connected with the proipeot4 of 
the aeasoa by what we have already gone throogh. 

It has been in many reepeot* a stnnge season ; 
the mild autumn weather which preceded and ran 
ap to nearly ChristmM kept some kinds of Boeee 



A FINE CEDAR. 

WssTFRLioN ii not only ramartabl« for the 
original Dovaaton Yew figured at p. U7, oaie, but 
for a noble Cedar of Lebanon, of which we give an 
■lluatration in its winter garb (see fig. 102). It has 
attained a height of 105 feet, and fortunately doea 
aot aeen to have been injured by former falls of 
snow, as ii BO oftea the case. 



Orchid Notes and Gleanings. 

LINDBNIA. 
Tbb last issued nnmber containi fignrea and 
interesting historical details ooncemiiig :— 

CvpailXDlDMaiKIBUDaHoLlllHtTM VXB. iLLnSTEIS. — Th* 

orlgtoal croM waa bstwHH C. clUolart «d C. beUatulHia, and 
wu floured in oar colomnt la ISOS, Tol. L[, It wi* imiHd bf 
Mr. AfllDg, gT. to A. J. HoUlBgtoB, laq. Tlia t>i«unt 
nrietj la nrmarkabla tor the rlchnaaa and lEutH of lU colcar ; 



in a state of growth. This was especially the case- 
with Teas, many of which, with their brilliant- 
tinted foliage were fall of young shoott and even 
indpiant bods ; and when to this mild weather suc- 
ceeded some sharp toaohe* oC frost in December, 
these young shoota were cut back, and the proi- 
peot of an early bloom waa all overthrown. This did 
not hold so mnch with the hybrid perpetnsls, sathey 
donotgrowonsolateintheantumuas tbeTeas. It 
ii, moreover, a somewhat curious foot that the com- 
plaints of the damage dons to Tea Sosee come nore 
from the west of England than the east. We have 
always been in the habit of aaoociating mildneaa 
with the western and aoulh-westem conntiea, and 
have alwaya thonght that it waa mora easy to grow 
Tea Boeet there than in the eait. This mildness is 
generally assooiated with lamp, and when both of 
these are jveaent, and frost oomes, it is natural 
that the Roaea sboold luSer j and hence it oomea 
to pass that Tea Bosei do so much better in an 
elevation some 300 ft. or 400 ft. above sea-level 
than when they are exposed to the damp which 
arises in sheltered poiition* and low-lying grounds. 
Thus, I have never seen Tea Boses more flonrishing 
than those grown by the Rev. F. R. Buraside at 
Bireh Vicarage, in Henfordshire. And now let na 



see what the foreeast it from the west of England. 
From Oxford I hear that coniiderable damage baa 
been done to the Teas by the December frosta. 
They had made a good deal of growth pre- 
vionsly, continuing, as their wont is, to pttt 
forth fresh shoots when the weather is favourable ; 
these being "lithy" and Full of sap, succombed easily 
to the spell of frost that we hod in December- Of 
course, so far as dwarfs were concerned, this wonld 
only resolt in pruning away all the injured wood 
and trusting to the later buds pushing up, bat tlua 
must of conrte result in a later bloom. Again, from 
a large grower at Bath I have the following in* 
formation : " I am afraid the sharp morning frtMt 
of the last day or two has injured the Boees in tlkia 
neighbourhood ; yesterday it was very keen, and 
the young growths of the maidena were quite block 
in the afternoon. I do not know how the east of 
England has fared, bat from what I hear it appean 
to be general in the west ; it pointa, I think, to » 
lat«.floweTing season. " From the east of EuKUndl 
have the following from one of our most distinguished 
amateur Tea Roee growers, and the other from a 
well known professional grower, the former sayl: 
" I do not think I have a single standard serious^ 
injured, although many of them were absolutely un- 
protected. I do not mean that some of the wood duk 
not show any signs of being touched by the frost, bnb 
I do mean that the ordinary pruning removed all 
such wood. With the dwarfs it was different, tfa* 
wood in the msjority beisg injured right down to 
the ground line. I think I shall only lose a very 
few, perhaps hardly any ; and I do not oonsider 
my dwarf Teas suBered any more when unpro- 
tected than did my H.P.'s and H. Teas— Uies» 
were very hardly hit." The professional grower 
says: "The Tens and H.P.'s wintered all right, 
both as standards and dwarfs, with now and then 
on exoeption ; Marohionees of L.ondonderry waa 
the only sort noticed which got reaUy hard hit, 
and this made very strong late growth, and io wa» 
very lisble to catch it. There have been several 
sharp frosts lately, the last one was on Wednesdayr 
April 25, S° or 10' ; allearly pruned Teas andH.P.'a 
that had shot out were oat back by this frost, and 
also many of the maidens. Theee spring froata 
really do us more harm than the winter ones, aoA 
unleas we get a sudden change to warm weather, 
Boees must be very late." How, then, oao we in 
any way forecast in onr very fickle cUmale ? Here, 
for instance, we have had dnring the past few 
days temperature equal to that in the middle of 
July, rangtog aa high as 73°. Everything, tbers- 
fora, teems to make it likely thst the eeasoa will 
be a late one, and that onr earlier shows will 
suffer in consequence. 

There have been considerable changes amoogit 
our exhibitors. In a paper I wrote aome time ago, 
I said the great difficulty with regard to exhibition* 
seemed to me amongst Uie largest exhibitors in tb* 
amateur seotioa, namely the withdrawal of so many. 
We know bow aeveral in this division have dnring 
the last few yean withdrawn. I need only mention 
the names of Baker, Jowett, Hail, and Whitwell, t» 
show how true this is, and now two more ban 
passed away in the persons of Dr. Badd of Bath, 
and Mr. Haywood of Reigate ; and I know bat of 
two or three who will be found probably entering 
the lists this year in that division. Of oonrse, thia 
it a natter tor regret not only for the show itself, 
bnt also for the exhibitore themselves, for It it doll 
work when the raoe runs between two, or at th* 
most three. It needs the spur of competition to 
give zest to the struggle, for it it not with Rcae 
exhibitors sb it used to be said (whether oortectly 
or inoorreotly I do not vonch for), aa at » 
oertoia regatta with which I was ooqaainted. 
and where the contest was for rowing-boaU, 
that the crews need to make anaagements aa t» 
the place which their respective boats were to 
occupy at the close of the race ; so that while the 
spectator* fondly imagined that these crews were 
doing their best to outstrip one another, they went 
really only keeping ibe places which they had 
arranged they should each occupy. Of coarae, tbs 
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same do«i BOt hold good with trade «iibibiton illhc 
firm be a good one ; the death ol the proprietor 
only tDahei a change m the personnel, but doti not 
Affect the poiitioa oF the firm, and the old aajing 
may he applied tothem— "£,c Roiutmort, vii-r le 
Roi." It becomes qaestionable Iben whether it 
might Dot ba desirable to lei-en the onmber oF 
flowers required to be exhibited io the higher 
olasssa of amateure. It is said that, if this were 
done, there would be do tall io the boxes ; that i*, 



we mast always reoollecL that a garden Rose is not 
necesearily one which from its inferiority in some 
form, cannot be recognised ao an eihibjtion variety. 
Wild Ron. 



THE LUC0MI3E OAK 

Is a natural hybrid originally, dJBOOvcred by Mr. 
Lucombe, between Q. luber, the Cork Oak, and Q. 
arris, the Tarksy Oik. lU history U well known, 



no flower* not up to the standard ol the 
tteat of the boi, and that we thould get a 
larger number of exhibitors who bow feel them- 
•elres bopeleaaly shut ont by the grower* of larger 
nombera. I amnot at all anre that this it the case, 
and indeed I have known several initancea where 
an exhibitor vho grew a mnch imalltr number of 
plants was able not only to hold his owo, bot to 
beat thoie who had a souch larger nomber. 

With regard to garden EoEes, I think we may 
look forward with eome degree of interest. There 
are tome Roses which seem to promise a break 
in elaaies. Dot hitherto reoogniied amongit ns ; bnt 



and was (irst given to the public in tbe Fh lotophieal 
Tranmciiam in 1773. It was raited from an acorn 
ofQ. cetris, which was in jkixt*-po«itioa to one at 
Q. Hiiher. Mr. Lucombe grew it for several years, 
and at length bad it cut down for the purpose of 
baviog his coffin made of it; but his life was so 
long continned that be bad snotber and UrRer tree 
out down, and kept the pUnks under bit bed, till 
at Isogtb, in hia lUlit year, he died. Our Ulut- 
tratiOD (Sg. lO.S) shows oee of the Lucombe Oakt 
growing till lately in the Exeter Nurseries. A full 
account o( the tree is given in Loudon's ATharttum, 
iv., 1853. Tbe loliage is nearly evergreen and very 



variable, so muoh bo that it is diffionlt to separate the 
Lucombe from the Fulham varieties, A magniS- 
centspecimsD used to form one of the attractions of 
Oaborne'a aarsery, but tbe builder has long since 
replaced It and other trea«nret by long line* of 
nnlovely "villas." 



Marke t Gar denikg. 

IVY-LEAVED PELARGONIUMS. 

AifOMn the number of new Tarietiea there ia 
nothing that supersedes the favourite " Uadame 
Crousse," which has been grown for market lor a 
onmbsr of years. It may be grown as a dwarf 
bothy plant, in which atate when well flowered it 
makes a fine plant (or deooratioDS. Large qnantitiea 
of plants are also nsed for window-boxes, and aa a 
bedding plant it ia a general favourite. 01 those 
which have found fsvonr more recently, " Galilee " 
does not spread so mnoh aa Madame CroDtae, Lot 
it makes a fine pot plant, produdng its bright rosy' 
pink blossonu in great proftujon. I may add that 
this is one of the older varieCiBS, which has ocjy 
reoently been reoognised ai a ntelul market plant. 
Ryecroft Surprise is another nselul variety, bnt 
this is not qnite so free aa a spring plant, but may 
be regarded aa one of the most naefol aatanm 
flowering varietjes. There are few plants whioh 
better repay for a little extra care in their culture. 
In their proper aeaaon, well grown plants always 
find a ready sale at good prices ; the period when 
they are most in demand being from Eaater uDtil 
tbe end of June, 

To make good plants for 43 (Sinch) pots, the 
euttings shoold be put In early in the aatnmn. 
The best method of securing good stock i* to plant 
ont in a dry exposed position, giving plenty of 
room. Short jointed cuttings with firm wood are 
the beat ; tbe cattings may be rooted io the open. 
«r in a octd frame. Potted singly in September and 
dturing the winter, they should be kept fairly dry. 
A litUe Bre-haat may be necesaaiy, but plenty of 
light and air are more important. They may be 
stopped once or twice, and should be ready tot 
their fiowering-pots early in January. Tbe potting 
compost shonld nut he too rich, and may be pressed 
firmly. If the plants have been kept short and 
■turdy, they will not require sticks until after they 
•re potted into their flowering-pots ; but this shonld 
be done before the plants begin to (iJl over, using 
2 feat long sticks. After the first flower-tmssaa 
are well advanced, liifuid -manure may be freely 
afforded to the plants, and if the weather be dry and 
warm, the syringe may be uied daily until the firat 
flowers begin to open. 

Green -fly is often very troublesome, and if 
allowed to get well established, it will be fonnd 
diflicult to eradicate, as tbe leaves curl np and 
protect them from the effects of fumigation. On 
the first appearance, or even before aoy fly can be 
seen, it will be advisable to fumigate periodically ; 
or if tbe fly gets a start when it ia tw) windy for 
fumigating, Uie plants shonld be "dipped" in an 
fosecticide. Uf white-flowering varieties, "Kate 
Wilson " ia tbe beat, and it most useful as a basket 
plant. A. ffemtUy. 



BRITISH FORESTRY. 

ICtiHuued/mmp.iHa.) 

V.-CONVERSIOS OF COPPICE WOODS 
INTO HIGH FORBSTi. 

TuKRB was a time, when ooppioe woods yielded 
•nob high returns, that thia method of treatment 
was doubtless the most profitable which conld be 
adopted. Now, however, matters hsve changed. 
Oak bark bat fallea in value to such an extent, 
that tbe surplus oE the sale value over the ooat 
of peeling and preparing the bark Las become 
very small. Not long ago I had to do with ao 
extensive area of Uak onppioe wooda in the soutti 
of England, which gave of late years, after dedoot- 
ing the coat of oalting, peeling, ko., an income ot 
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Abont lour ■hiUiogs an sore annually. Taking 
into oontideration the ooat of administration, 
rates, taxee, ftc, these lands give praotically 
no in:ome at all. Nor is OjJk bark likely 
to rise again in price. There is not only an 
erer increasing import of foreign tanning materials, 
bat it is almost certain that before long, tanning 
will be done chiefly with artifioiaUy prepared 
agents. Hence, one groap of coppice woods is 
financially lost Matters are only little better as 
regards other coppice woods. Where Ash can be 
grown, fair financial results may still be obtained, 
and in certain localities Hszel seUs as yet ; but 
taking coppice woods as a whole, their yalae has 
fallen so mach, thai the time has arrived to 
consider their pcsition in mral economy. In some 
cases, as in game preserves, coppice in combination 
with standards may still be indicated, but in all 
other cases, coppice woods shoold be converted into 
high forests, whenever the proprietor looks forward 
to the realisation of reasonable returns from his 
woodlands. 

When conversion has been decided on, the 
simplest plan is to curry it throngh step by stepjw 
the coppice in each section of the wood reaches 
the most profitable age. As soon as the coppice 
has been cut, it should be interplanted with 
suitable timber trees ; the plants being placed 
between the stcols. They will grow up with the 
fresh stool-shoots, the latter providing shelter to 
the soil, and driving the seedling plants up. As 
the shoots are likely to grow at first quicker than 
the seedling plants, the area must be gone over 
repeatedly, and the plants freed from interfering 
stool-shoots. During these operations, only so 
much of the shoots should be cut away as is 
absolutely necessary for the benefit of the plants, 
the rest being left to protect the soil. Subse- 
quently, one of two plans may be followed : if the 
height-growth of the seedling plants is sufficiently 
rapid to outstrip the coppice shoots after some 
time, the two may be allowed to grow on together. 
If, on the other hand, the coppice outstrips the 
seedling trees for a lengthened period of time, then 
it may be cut over once more, and the subsequent 
shoots will assume the shape of an underwood, 
until the seedling trees finally close up overhead, 
and kill out the underwood. 

The question, what trees to plant, is of the first 
imjiortance. Tbe selection depends, as in all such 
cases, on the special conditions of each locality ; 
but the following remarks may prove useful In 
the majority of cases, fast-growing species are indi- 
cated, such as Larch, Ash, Douglas Fir, and various 
Finer, say, Scotch, Corsican, and Weymouth. 
Th^ first three should be planted only on fairly 
good soil, and in otherwise suitable localities. 
Larch, particularly, should not be planted if the 
disease is prevalent in the locality, and under any 
circumstances only on cpol aspects. Ash requires 
a sufficient quantity of moisture in the soil, while 
Douglas Fir is partial to sheltered positions. In 
warm localities and on indifferent soils the three 
Pines are indicated. As regards Oak, Sycamore, and 
similar timber trees, I should only recommend them 
in the case of really fertile lands, and then the stool 
shoots must be periodically reduced in size and 
height, until especially the Oak can hold its own 
against them. 

When interplantiog coppice woods, it is essential 
that the plants should he given the best possible 
chance of holding their own against the stool 
shoots, hence vigorous plants with a well-developed 
natural root system should be chosen, and they 
should be placed into pits. None of that barba- 
rous system called notching, under which the roots 
are all pushed to one side. 

I desire on this occasion to invite some attention 
to the Douglas Fir. Some years ago I gave in the 
Qardener$* Chronicle (November 10, 1888, and 
following numbers), a lengthy account of the cul- 
tivation of this species in Scotland. A fortnight 
ago I saw in Gloucestershire a wood about thirty 
years old, planted on a steep northern slope, which 
had between 5000 and 6000 cubic feet of timber to 



the acre. Such a result is so inviting, considering the 
value of the timber, that the extended cultivation 
of Dduglas Fir in suitable localities cannot be too 
strongly recommended. But let it be remem- 
bered, it requires fairly fertile soU, and a certain 
amount of shelter against strong winds. That 
shelter it will generally receive when planted into 
coppice in cool aspects ; hence this tree ieserves 
special attention in the conversion of coppice- woods 
into high forest. 

In conclusion a few words about Silver Fir and 
Spruce. In many cases these species may be 
planted into coppice woods. They stand much 
shade, especially the Silver Fir, and when they 
have once commenced to go ahead, they will 
speedily overtop the coppice shoots. I have mjrself , 
since 1894, planted Spruce into coppice, on an area 
of 1,700 acres, so far with complete success. I 
have found the cost of going over the areas, to help 
the Spruce against the coppice shoots, very small, 
and in the older plantations, now seven years old, 
the Spruce does not require any further help. The 
value of Spruce timber in Britain is at present 
small, but if the trees are grown in fully stocked 
woods, it will produce timber of a higher 
quality, because the annual rings will be narrower, 
and the stems free of branches to a good height. 
As to quantity. Spruce is a good producer ; 
on soil of fair quality 100 cubic feet, according 
to quarter-girth measurement, per acre and year 
may safely be relied on. I have myself a Spruce- 
wood now forty years old, situated on a rather 
steep south-eastern slope, the under- lying rock 
being clay-slate, at an elevation of 1,100 feet above 
the sea, which has produced 127 cnbic feet, quarter- 
girth measurement, per acre a year. Such woods 
will pay a fair rate of interest on the capital 
invested in them, apart from any rise in the price 
of timber in the future. W, Schlich, Cooper^B Hill, 
May 12, 1900. 



BULBOUS IRISES. 

(CtmfiHiMd/romp. 808.) 

/. Fo$Uriana,—Th\M small-fiowered species, native 
of Afghanistan, is apparently confined to botanic 
gardens, or gardens where bulbs are made a specialty. 
It has slender leaves, a stem a foot or so high, 
bearing one small yellow flower, with spatulate, 
conspicuous, purplish standards, disposed hori- 
zontally. I have not had the plant under cultiva- 
tion, nor have I heard of bulbs being offered for 
sale. A far better plant, with golden-yellow 
flowers, may be found in — 

7. archioides, a new species, with the leaves of 
I. alata. It produces a stem above a foot high, 
bearing several bright yellow flowers from 2| to 
3 inches across ; each flower proceeds from a boat- 
shaped bract or sheath, which clasps the stem. The 
falls of the flowers are bright yellow on the type, 
with a blotch of purple on each side of the crest, 
which runs down the claw. It is a valuable addi- 
tion to our list of Irises of horticultural merit, 
being quite hardy ; flowering with I. caucasica in 
March. At present, the prices for bulbs of flower- 
ing size rule far too high to allow of extensive 
planting. It comes from Turkestan. 

7. orchioides cceruieo, flowers lilac with a bright 
yellow blotch in the centre of the blade of the fall. 
It is quite as hardy as the type, and will flourish in 
any well-drained soiL From a garden point of 
view, the type is the more useful, the colour being 
more decided and bright. 

7. Roaenbaehianti, a rare and handsome species, 
producing three sessile flowers of large size, white 
in colour, flushed with lilac and marked with 
purple on the falls. The styles are erect, not 
deeply deft, or serrated on the margins ; the stan- 
dards being spatulate and drooping. The colour 
forms of this plant are numerous. The falls 
are white at the top, red-purple in the middle, 
creamy white at the base, with reddish- purple 
veins. It flowers in March, before much leaf- 
growth is made, and is quite hardy at the foot of a 



warm wall or on the rockery. It should b© 
sheltered from the east wind when in bloom. 
Being a comparatively recent introduction, and 
somewhat high-priced, it is not common in gardens. 

7. sindjarensii is a strong-growing plant from 
Mesopotamia, with broader leaves than any in this 
group. It produces three pale slaty-lilac flowers, 
with radiating lines of darker lilac and minute spots 
on the falls. A figure without spots occurs in the 
Botanical Magazine, 7145. Though hardy, it ia 
not often seen in gardens, the flowers being less 
showy than may others. It flowers in March. 

The wide range of colour embraced by this group 
of Iris, and the great variation of given speoica 
contained in it, as well as the truly artistic forma 
of the flowers, afford a grand scope for the oroas- 
breeder, and impetus to Uie raiser of these charminf^ 
plants from seeds. In almost every case, seedling* 
from good garden types, whether resulting from 
artificial crossings or not, give a high percentage 
of good forms. These Irise>, and undoubtedly 
many other small bulbs, suffer a good deal during 
transit to this country ; and, moreover, may have 
flowered several years before they were collected or 
sold, and would necessarily be short-lived com- 
pared with home-grown plants. Having bad some 
experience in raising most kinds of bulbous plants 
from seeds, I am able to state that in almost every 
case they have given far less trouble, once past the 
seedling stage, than imported bulbs, with the 
exception of Hyacinths and a few other Dutch 
bulbs. 

I. perBica,—A well known and fairly commor^ 
plant in gardens. The leaves are longer Mid 
narrower than those of Iris alata, but otherwiae 
they resemble them. The stem is short, one- 
headed, odour pale lilac, 3 inches across, marked 
with falls with a dark purple blotch at the top, 
an orange keel, and purple lines and spots. The 
falls average an inch in width at the middle, and 
enclose the styles for a part of their length, form> 
ingatube. The flowers on different plants are 
variously marked, some having a ground colour of 
white, green, and lavender, mixed ; others, such a» 
the I, p. var. purpurea, has violet-purple perianth 
segments. Fortunately, imported batches of thie 
plant are mostly rich in good, well coloured ex. 
amples. The plants are short-lived under culti- 
vation. O, B. Mallett. 

(To h$ continued,) 



FUNGOUS DISEASE IN YOUNG 

CUCUMBER PLANTS. 
I NOTICE at p. 275 that Dr. William G. Smith lo 
reporting on the above failing in young Cucumber 
plants considers '* ventilation" to be a chief means 
of preventing or possibly warding off the attacks. 
It is an unseen foe, and as such it is very difiicnlt 
to combat. The only object I have in sending this 
contribution on the subject is to throw light upon 
a subject which needs fuller investigation. I do 
not know if the circumstances surrounding the 
attacks of the malady are uniform, but I think ^ 
moat important link in the chain of evidence is 
missing in the somewhat sparse letter sent by your 
Cardiff correspondent, who appears to have given 
no idea of the temperature the aflfccted plants had 
been grown in. This, 1 think, is most important ; 
it is especially important in so far as the disease 
has affected the plants here this year. I think 
also that a statement should be made as to the age 
when a plant appears to be generally immune from 
the attack. This I can give as regards my own 
plants and circumstances. In assuming ventilation 
to be the main preventive. Dr. Smith is confrontsd 
with the fact that some growers never ventilate 
Cucumber-houses at alL I am not one of these, 
but the knowledge of this fact and other evidence 
I possess compels me to say that temperature aa » 
disposing cause of the disease is more important 
than ventilation. In my own case the attack occurs 
always at night, or at least that is the time of the 
failure of the jdants ; and a plant may be smitten 
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ooly •lightly, dcitroying one nds only, or belt^ 
rtraok with mora than one genu or ipora, bcoouM 
Moompuud Bod parufaei qaiokly. I do not knoir 
whetber ancloMOg the pUots in ft anikl] box m the 
beat nMUia of kmrJog >t a coiroot or dafi- 
nit« ftoawar, Metug the pUola are attacked ia 
• mora or leaa gpAcioiu aud he»ted home, and in 
the Cardiff oMe, reoeiTing ample air about them by 
th« Tery distance aepanttiig the plants in the 
bonae. I belioTe, too, that Dr. Smith mrnld 
arrive at a differant conoluaion, wara it poaaible for 
bim to examine the plant* in the oondiUona nnder 
whioh they an grown. I ny tliia in the belief tbat 
fnngna garma of qnita a differant order may be 
ganerated in low tomperatnraa, from those generated 
in a higher temperattm ; alao that with lower 
temperature*, the genna or aporea aettle upon some 
objeot, and germinate beoanie of the inereaMd 
moiatnre that acootDpanies anab lowering, a* alao 
'« the earth. In the Tery dry apriog 



of two years ago, I Io«t the greateat nnmbar I bare 
«rer loat ; all in the yonng atate bowsTer, that i* to 
•ay, plant* from a month to aix week* old. Tbi* 
tpring I have lost bnt very few, and theae under 
ancb olear cironmatanoe* tbat I attribnte the ohsnge 
of temperature to be the chief can*e. I have bnt a 
very limited amount of bottom heat, therefore it 
happeaa that a make shift plan ia made to answer 
aa next betL I raise my yonng planta in batohea 
of a hnndrad or so, one email frame over a brik* 
bottom heat taking abont 120 pots. Thia frame 
need tor ancoeesive batches baa, generally in the 
paat, served my pnrpose, bat thia year it hsa not. 
Thia compelled me to make a second sowing, ooe 
lot giHng to the bottom heat, tbe other being made 
in boiee of 9 inobea in deptb, tbat wera placed 
over two flow.fHpM 4 inohe* in diameter, the boxes 
being oovercd with «h«eta of glaai. The former 
germinated twetity>fDiLr hours earlier than the 
other, and made a corresponding progreia, wbeo it 
shortly became necosaary to thin ont, snd stake the 
plants. Up to this point not a plant waa lost, and 
the atcma were wnnd and from 7 to S inebee to the 
ootyledona From the bottom-heat frame they 



were Iranaferred to a wooden atage placed at 
18 ioohet from the ground, two rowa of 4 inob 
pipDg being abont a yard away on either aide. 
Staked and (et out, the whole lot of planta formed 
a pictars of perfeot health, and w tbey remained 
for several days. 

The ohaoge took place in April lait in quite warm 
weather. Bnt the obange to colder weather was 
■oonnotioeablein the planta, tbat is is tbreeot fonr 
days, dnring which time we had troaty nighla and 
very oold days. I kat upwards of a dosan of tbeae 
fins plants ont of one batch, all being eimilarly 
affected at the ooUar. But tbe etraoReat faot is 
that, of those planta whiob were raised in boxea 
plaoad over the hot-wUitar pipea, and which all 
along ware the cooler, though transferrad to the 
same stage a* tbe others, aud in some inatanoea 
mixed with them, not a plant was Io*t, or infected 
with tbe disease. This, I consider, to be dne, in 
the main, to the trifling difference in tbe plaoea iu 
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which they were rused to those to which they wen 
transferred. All the idanta w«r« lown in tbe same 
kind of soil, and all were raited liogly in Sincb 
pota. These that failed, did not all fail at once, 
bnt wera spread ever about one week. All of my 
losses, or the major part of them, always oocnr in 
April or tbe preoeding month. Planted out all my 
Cocomber plant* are grown on the ground floor on 
beds of motiier earth, over whioh a layer of mannre 
isplaoed,nobottomheatbeingaffwded. Jndgingby 
my eiperiencs this year of tbete two balobea, I 
deduce the following facta for my fnlure guidance, 
more paiticulariy where tbe houaea in whioh they 
areplantedout, arenotwdlheated. Thesean to raise 
the planta aa hardily as praoticable from tbe start, 
and to avoid tbe uae of bottom heat. Caonmber 
plant* raiaed without bottom heat may require more 
time and a drier condition of tbe aoil for a while, 
bnt aneh plant* by reaaon of the firmneaa of the 
atoms, seem to enjoy perfect immunity from thia 
fangon* pest. In my aa*e snob pUnIa wen in 
company with some 200 or 300 others, the msjority 
touching on all sidaa, and were yet nnaSeoted. 
E. JmHiu, Hampton Bill. 



SPOBT IN A PANSY. 

TBI specimen at fig. 104 occurred in the garden 
of John Better, E*q., of Oxford, and wa* tent na 
by Ur. J. E. Jefbiea. Tbe blood of the Panties is 
not a little mixed, and we anapect an unmixing and 
n-arrangameot of oolonis have taken plaoe in thia 
particular plant ; but how or why paaaea tbe wit 
of man at preaent to understand. One of the 
flowara ahown ia a purple self colour, and the other 
yellow with pnrple marking*. 



PEIMB08E8 AND THEIR ALLIES.* 

Thb genua Primula oonaiata of abont 220 tpeoie* 
known to botauiita, abont aiity of which are ood- 
tidercd to be either natural hybrida or well-marked 
varieties, this is exelotivs of aynonyma, whioh aro 
very onmerona, perbapi more so than in any other 
genat. Botaniit* *eem to have vied witii eaob 
other in nnaming tbe aame plant over and over 
again, until we have a dozen or mare different 
name* tor many of the same speciee, and altogether 
some 300 ayncnym* an known. 

Primulas are widely distributed throughout tbe 
globe, bnl roughly ipeakiog about a third of the 
whole nnnber an nativee of the Himalayas, a 
third natives of China and Japan, and the remainder 
native* of Europe, Northern Asia, and America. 
Not mora than 120 species, including natural 
hybrids, an iu cultivation at present, aud of theae 
about three dozen only have btoome at alt popular 
or commonly cultivated in gardent. Of the large 
number of known ipedet, there is hardly a tinfps 
one that can be termed " weedy," or unworthy of 
the greatest can that can be beitcwed in It* 
onltivatJoQ. 

Five ipecies only ara natives of Britain, tbey 
are, however, not the lesst beautifol member* <rf 
this charming family. They ara Primula valgari*, 
the Primrose ; P. officinalis, the Cowtlip ; F. elatior, 
the Oilip ; P. tarinosa, the Bird's-eye PrimroM ; 
and P, tcotiea, the Scottish Bird's-eye Primrose. 
We iball begin with our own nktivea lint. 

Primtda mlf/aru, tbe common Primroa* of our 
wood* and meadow*, one of tbe loveliest of Britiab 
plants, varieeagooddealin colour in some place*, hue* 
of red, white, purple, beaide* yellow, are oooaatonally 
found. Similarfoimahavebeengrowningardenator 
moretban400years, andaraamongtt tbe very earliest 
plants to be taken in hand by tbe florist. Gerard, 
who wrote hia Herbal in 1507, Agurea snd 
deseribea, in bis own quaint way, the oommon 
single yellow, tingle green and double white Prim- 
roses ; and nvkinson, in his /'anufitui Ttmttrii, 
written in 1629, figures and describes tbe tiBgle 
white, single green, double green, and two kind* 
of double yellow PrimroseB, ss having been grown 
in gardens at that time. By a long oourae of 
selsction frem teed, the varieties we now poaaeaa 
an very numerooa, and are so readily obtained 
from any good strain of aeed, tbat it ia acaroaly 
worth while to trouble with named kind*. We 
have now every shsde of colour npreeanted in th* 
Primrose, the latest of all to be evolved being tbe 
blue Primrose, which made its appearance a few 
years age, aod for whiob all ptant-lovera an in- 
debted to tbe perMveiing efforts of Mr. O. F. 
Wilaon of Weybridge in obtuning it, and thus 
enriching our gardena. A few of tbe moat diatinet 
aingle varieties have received namsa, which mnab 
be propagated by diviaion ; among theae may bs 
mentioned AnricolKflon, Amaranth, Roay Morn, 
King of Crimwna, Qoeen of Violets, Fairy Queen, 
&c. Tbe double - flowering kinda are slcwer- 
growing, and more delicate than the single ones, 
and require more can bestowed on tbem. Tbe 
development of healthy foliage after flowering 
should be the object of thoie who with to 
sucoeed with thsm. The beat known of the 
double kinds are Blusfa Crimson, or Madame 



* Leenia dsllnred its UMll 
Harlieultoial BocM;. od Kajr J. 
Lodge, UnrTBjBcld, HldlDlblin. 
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de PompAdoar, Cloth of Gold, Crimson Purple, 
CrooMei, Giant Yellow, Liljic, PlatypetiUa, Purple, 
Rose, Scotch Red, Sulphur, and White. 

In the doubles, the deeper the hue the lesi 
robust the plant is, as a rule. The rich crimson 
and the deep purple kinds are usually difficult to 
cultivate, but where the climate is at all moist and 
ieniperate they grow almost with luxuriance. The 
white, lilac, and sulphur kinds are much easier 
^rown. The more rich and moist the soil the better 
they will grow, but shelter and partial shade are 
also necessary conditions to their successful culture. 
The double kinds produce fewer off-seti than the 
•ingleflowering kinds, but it is by these alone that 
the stock can be increased. 

Primula oficinalia.—Uhe Cowslip, or Paigle, has 
not been cultivated to any great extent in gardens, 
although many curious and beautiful varieties are 
known ; nor has the true Oxlip, P. elatior of Jacquin, 
-ever been much grown in gardens. But a near rela- 
tive, the common Oxlip, which is a hybrid between 
the Primrose and Cowslip, is no doubt the plant from 
which the garden Polyanthus has been derived. 
This has been held in the highest estimation by 
doristi. Now-a-days the Polyanthus is not at all 
aufficiently appreciated, considering the wonderful 
array of beauty they present ; but at one time it 
was very highly esteemed as a florist's flower, and 
none better deserved the attention and regard of 
florists, lliey are divided by florists into two 
main classes, viz , the gold-laced and the fancy 
varieties. The fine named gold-laced varieties were 
much more nomenms some thirty or forty years ago 
than they are now. They are generally of some- 
what delicate constitution, and from the fact that 
they can only be increased by division of the side-, 
4n:t>wths thrown up during spring and summer are 
apt to become lost. Gold-laoed varieties are again 
-divided by florists into black grounds, in which the 
*)ody colour is of a dark, rich crimson, resembling 
velvet, quite free from spot or blemish of any kind ; 
•*nd red grounds, in which the body colour is of a 
•dark, velvety. red, but perfectly clear and unshaded. 
A few of the best of the Black grounds are :— 
•Cbeihire Favourite, Exile, Formosa, John Bright, 
Ii»ncashire Hero, Prince Regent. Bed grounds— 
^eorge IV., Lancer, President, Sir Sydney Smith. 
Sunrise, William IV. ^ ^ ^ 

The Polyanthus is grown to the greatest perfec- 
tion iir pots, in a cold frame in an airy situation, 
yet sheltered from the rays of the sun. They 
should be repotted once a year, and the best time 
to do this is immediately after flowering. In 
favourable situations they may be planted out in a 
-cool shady border for the summer, and repot in 
Autumn. A good compost for their culture in pots 
w made up of the following iogrediento :-One part 
iight yellow loam, one part well decomposed cow or 
horse-dung, one part leaf-mould, and one part sand. 

The Fancy or Giant Polyanthus are a very 
^rigorous-growing, fine, and showy race ; they have 
iarge, stout flowers of various hues of colour, from 
pure white and yellow to deep purple and crimson. 
•Some of the finest varieties have been selected and 
named, but they are much more generally grown 
«or the decoration of the flower-garden, and are 
▼ery effective in beds and in the open border. A 
lew good named sorts of Fancy Polyanthus are 
Buttercup, Golden Redder, Grandis, Grenadier, 
Harbinger, and Sovereign. 

A very interesting section of fancy Polyanthus 
as that known as the semi-duplex or Hose-in-Hose 
varieties, in whicn the calyx is transformed into a 
perfect pip, and so they are two-flowered, one pip 
iasuing from the other. There are many beautiful 
named varieties still in cultivation, such as Cloth 
of Gold, Crimson Beauty, Faust, Lord Wolseley, 
Scarlet Gem, and Prince of Orange. There is also 
to be found in old-fashioned gardens several types 
bearing the names of Jackanapes, Jack-in-the- 
Green, Galligaskio, Pantaloon, &c. These are 
characterised by large green calyxes, and curiously 
marked flowers ; they are very interesting botani- 
cally. There is also what is known as the Blue 



Polyanthus, a romewhat delicate grower, with pale 
slaty-blue flowers. Then there is what has been 
called for oonvenienoetfae hybrid or Primrose Poly- 
anthus ; they form an intermediate group, as they 
first of all send up flowers singly like the common 
Primrose, and these are folio wed later by Polyanthus 
stems and trusses. They are generally early to 
flower, and very continuous also. 

(To he continued.) 
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MECONOPSIS HETEROPHYLLA. 

This fine Californian annual, for seed of which I 
am indebted to Kew, seems to me much the most 
interesting annual plant which has come to us for 
a long time. The individual flowers, of which a 
large number are displayed at the same time, 
measure about an inch and a half across. They are 
of an exceedingly beautiful shade of coppery-orange, 
passing at the centre into crimson and black. The 
colours are most unusual, and as the flowers are 
borne well above the foliage, they catch the eye at 
once. My plants in the open stand about 1 foot high, 
but under glass they are nearer 2 feet. Unlike the 
majority of the Poppy family, the petals are not 
fugacious. I have worn a two-day-old flower in my 
bntton-hole (of course, with a flower-glass) all day, 
and found it in the evening quite unchani^ed. To 
complete its attractions, it has- a most refined and 
delicious scent. This scent will convey differen: 
suggestions to different people. To me it at once 
recalls Lily of the Valley ; and if any one will 
boldly plunge his or her nose into the pollen of the 
anthers, he or she will be able to walk a consider- 
able distance breathing this delicious fragrance all 
the time. I understand that at Kew it ripened 
plenty of good seed, so it should shortly find its 
way to the seedsmen for distribution. A. K. B , 
NesloH, Cheshire, 



Alpine Garden. 



ALLIUM ZEBDANENSE. 
Thk Alliums are not, as a rule, plants for 
the many ; though there are a number of pretty 
plants comprised in the genus. Their odour, or that 
of the majority of them, is unpleasant, but, with 
some, one feels disposed to feel lenient towards 
this fault on account of the good points they 
present at the same time. Another drawback of 
many of the Alliums is their remarkably prolific 
nature. Much as I dislike their odour, I fully 
appreciate the beauty of some, and from time to 
time I have grown a good number of them. Last 
autumn saw offered as a novelty a white-flowered 
species named A. zebdanense, which seems to have 
been described in Boi^sier tt- iVoe, Diagn,^ 
Series XL, iv., 113. [See Boissier, Flora OrientoHs] 
V. (1884), p. 272. Ed.] I have not, however, access 
to that work ; but from the sonroe whence the 
plant oame, one thinks it is probably correcay 
named. It has now come into flower in the rock- 
garden, where its tall stem, surmounted by its 
umbel of white flowers is visible for some distance. 
Its umbels of flowers are loose and yet compact, 
and they are supported on stems which, though 
thin, are sturdy enough to keep the flowers 
upright. It has attained here a height of 20 inches. 
The flowers are white, and are free from markings ; 
and they are produced in succession, and as this 
is written, there are several unexpanded buds 
though the earlier blooms are nearly past. Allium 
zebdanense has narrow, channelled, somewhat 
twisted leaves ; it is probably hardy here, as last 
winter was a somewhat trying one, and it remained 
without protection throughout. It came into 
bloom early in May. It is a native of Syria and 
Armenia. S. Arnott, Car6ethornbj/-Dan{frk8, N,B. 
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THE OBOBOD HOX78BS. 

By W. H. Tomra, Orchid Qrowar to Sir Pbsdsbick Wioab, 
Bart., Cnara Lawn. Ba^t Bbeen, 8.W. 

CymhidUum ebumeum, — ^This Orchid comes from 
the Khasia Hills, where it grows at an altitude of 
between 5,000 and 6,000 ft, and where the rainfall 
is very heavy during its season of growth. Suit- 
able conditions under cultivation can be obtained 
in the Masdevallia-house. The plants are com- 
mencing to grow, having rested after flowering, 
and repotting, if necessary, may be performed. It 
is a plant that resents disturbance at the root, so 
that when a plant has a fair amount of root-space, 
and is in good health, a renewal of the snmce- 
materials will suffice for one season. The thick 
and fleshy roots are few in number and easily 
damaged, and much oare is needed when picking 
away the worn-out compost. The compost should con- 
sist of a uiixture of two parts peat, one part of turfy 
loam, some chopped sphagnnnvmoss, and a larse 
quantity of smsll crocks. The Pots, which should 
not be over large, may be furnished to one- 
quarter their depth with dean crocks, over which 
a layer of rough moss, and then the plant. The 
compost should be carefully placed amongst the 
roots nearly to the rim. Let a good quantity of 
water then be afforded, and until the roots pene- 
trate the compost only sufficient should be afforded 
as will keep the latter in a moist state, but damp- 
ing the pots, plants, and surroundings with the 
syringe in bright or dry weather. 

Gyinhidium Ma$Ur$U is a species that thrives 
under similar conditions, and it may now be re- 
potted or surfaced. The plant gets leggy as it 
ages, and a good portion of the old base may be 
removed, and the rest of the bare stem buried 
deeply in the compost, when new roots will shortly 
devBlop along it. 

Cymbidium hybrids, — These are rare, and so far 
as I am aware, only two are in existence, viz., 0. 
ebumeo-Lowianum, and the reverse cross. This 
is a magnificent hybrid of splendid constitution ; 
it should be grown in rather large, well-drained 
pots, in a compost oonsiBting of one part peat, one 
of turfy-loam, and one part chopped sphaffuum- 
moas, a little dried, pulverised cow-dune, and finely- 
broken crocks. Sufficient space should always be 
left for holding water. The atrial conditions may 
be such as are suitable for C. ebumeum, but with 
more sunlight and a higher day temperatures C. 
Winnianum, having for its parents 0. Mastersii and 
C. giganteum, makes less rapid progress than C. 
ebumeo-Lowianum, and it should not be grown ia 
such laige pots, the roots not being so numerous ; 
otherwise tne same kind of treatment may be 
adopted. 

Heating and Temperature. — The provailtng cold, 
drving winds of the past week have made it a diffi- 
eolt matter to afford the proper temperatnro in the 
various houses without naviuff to use much unde- 
sirable fire-heat ; but the bright sunshine has often 
mitiffated this evil in some degree. Ventilation 
has been restricted to the use of the leeward ven- 
tilators, or not any has been afforded in certain 
houses. As an excessive amount of firoheat and 
lessened ventilation is apt to create too much 
humidity through frequent damping down that 
becomes a necessity, the most pradent oourse is to 
affard enough heat in the pipes as will give the 
house that genial sensation which all know who 
have to do with plant growing, and although the 
standard degree of warmth may not be reached, less 
harm will result than from excessive fire-heat and 
moisturo. 

Ftunigation, — Insect pests multiply so rapidly at 
this season that every available means has to be 
called into requisition to destroy them. Frequently 
sponge the leaves of plants known to be subject to 
the attacks of red-spider and scale. Thripe at one 
time were the bane of an Orchid-grower's life, 
but now, thanks to the <*XL All Vaporiser,** 
injury of a serious naturo is a thing of the past. 
Excepting in^ few unimportant instances, Orohid- 
blooms are uninjured by the fumes of this com- 
pound, providing the risht conditions prevail at 
the time. If there are no blooms, damping, &c., may 
be done as usual ; but if flowers are present^ a diy 
atmosphere is essential When possible, select a 
dull, quiet evening for the operation, and before 
beginning to fumigate lower the blinds. A mild 
fumigation in the evening, and again in the morning, 
is the best policy — taking care to shade the houses 
for a longer period for a few days afterwards. 
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THB KITOHBN GABDBN. 

By A. OfeAVMAV, 0«rd«ii«r to Oaptein HoliobDi W«itMiblrt» 

Tetborr* OloooMterahire. 

Tomato8, — Plaota which hAve been gimdaally 
hardened off will now be transplanted in the open, 
or the pots may be plnoffed in toil against a warm 
walL The latter method is preferable, as the roots 
being more confined the plants will not make gross 
growth, but they will need to be transferred to 
pots of larffer size before being placed in the open. 
If the wafls are covered with fruit-trees, a few 
mall fences may be put np in a sonny position, or 
some strong stakes driven firmly into the ground and 
rather closely together. Tie securely the main 
stem of the plant to one of these, and the side 
branches mav be trained and fastened to others. 
The fruit will then be well exposed to the sun, and 
more eiMily ripened. 

Saiada, — ^A regular supply of Lettuce may be 
obtained by sowing seed now, and makin|| addi- 
tional sowings every three weeks. If a piece of 
deep ground is now vacant, it will be as well to 
reserve this for Lettuce ; or the unoccupied Celery- 
ridgjBS may be used for the purpose. Of the Cos 
section. Carter's Qiant White and Sutton's 
Mammoth White are good ; while Continuity and 
Lorthois are two of the best Cabbage varieties, and 
are less apt than some varieties to run to seed. A 
supply of Radishes may also be obtained through 
the hotter months by sowing seed in a cool and 
shaded position, a northern aspect perhaps being 
best. The Turnip-rooted varieties are not so good 
for the purpose as those of the ordinal^ ^ypo> ^or 
the reason that they are more easily mjui^ by 
drought. In any case, however, all sorts of 
Radishes require to be frequently afforded water, and 
this should be done in the evening. In very dry 
weather cover freshly-sown Radish-seeds with a 
damp mat until they have germinated. Endive 
and other small salads, such as Mustard and Cress, 
may, if required, be sown under a north wall. 

Parsnips sown in March will now require their 
first thinning. This should not be done severely, 
in case the fiy should make an appearanoe, and 
necessitate affected plants being pulled later on. A 
little bone-meal may be sprinkled over the ground 
previous to hoeing between the plants. 

Early OeUry. — If seeds were sown in the 
March and April Calendars, the plants having been 
gradually hardened-off, will be ready for trans- 
planting in a somewhat sheltered part of the 
garden. Well water the plants before removing 
them, and if possible, choose a showery or dull day 
for planting. The bottom of the trenches should 
also be given the.final trampling, as if the soil is IdEt 
at all loose the plants will be apt to bolt. Where 
suokera are appearing round the base of the ^ants, 
remove them ; and should the weather be dry at 
time of planting, afford water copiously from an 
open tank, to prevent flagging. Seedlings for the 
main crop should be pricked out in ooSd-frames, 
with as little delay as possible. 

THB FLOWBB GASDBN. 

Bj J. BsuBOW, Oardaner to the ■srl of Ilehester.AbbottbQry 

Csatli, DoTMt 

Cii/(ti)fli^tofi of Bichardia a/rkana. — These, if 
treated as I advised on p. 214, will now be har- 
dened sufficiently to withstand the weather, and 
they may be i^anted in a sheltered pool, which, if 
the water oan be lowered, may be readily done at a 
depth of 10 to 12 inches below the proper water- 
leveL Let the plants when set out oe secured to 
iron stakes, painted green. The water should be 
let into the pond immediately the plants are 
planted and maide secure. 

Tht Bog Oarden^^Th^ planU in this intezestiBg 
fsurt of a i^arden require careful examination from 
time to tmie in order to prevent snails and slugs, 
which abound in damp situations, injuring them. 
It is necessary to go with a hand-fork carefully 
OTW those plants which are making a renewal 
of growth, removing the decayed foliage and stems, 
and adding a few handfuls of finely-sifted peat. 
Where the hardv species of Sarracenias and Droseras 
exist, some of toe water may be allowed to escape, 
and some sandy peat,. together with a quantity of 
small stones or bits of rock used to keep the plants 
in their proper position; chopped sphagnum-moss 
may likewise be mixed with the moist earth and 
pressed in, which will grow and cover the surfaoe. 
Small cages made of fine-meshed wire-netting are 
useful in preventing dama{(e to the plants by voles 
and water- rats. The common and Harrison's Musks 
grow well in damp pesty soils, and may be planted, 
making, in the aosence of sphagnum- moss, a good 



substitute for it. At Abbotsbnry the Musk Is 
seldom killed in the winter. 

Indian Azalean Out of Doors, thrive under much 
the same conditions as the Camellia, and in order 
that the results of planting them out of doors may 
be good, a well-drained sunny situation should be 
found for them. The staple should be removed to 
the depth of about 2 feet, turf^-peat in layers the 
top side downwards being laid over the pipe or 
ruoble drains ; the rest of the space beine nlled in 
with peat broken up rather finely, leaf-soi^ dry cow- 
dung, soot, and grit. The last three ingredients 
should be employed sparingly on making the bed, 
and be applied as an annual dressing in Mav, when 
fiowering and growth cause a drain on the forces of 
the plants. If cow-manure be not available, bone- 
meal and soot are excellent substitutes, the latter 
being strewn by hand over the plants, which for 
convenience of covering in the winter season should 
be planted rather closely together, say 3 feet each 
way. The whole length and breadth of a bed 
devoted to Azaleas, can then be protected in the 
winter against rain and snow without much trouble. 
Those having plants under glass would do well to 
harden them off for a few days before! planting them 
out, removing spent fiowers and seed-vessels, laying 
the plants on their sides, and applying Gishurst*s 
Compound-soap and water with a syringe in order 
to km thrips. It is worth mentioning that Azaleas 
on their own roots thrive the best here, and they 
are propagated plentifully outside by layering the 
lower branches in sandv peat, which, after breaking 
up the ground under the buiriies, is placed in smaU 
mounds. The rooted layers are severed the follow- 
ing May, and planted in trenches filled with peat. 
The best of Azaleas for out-of-door seeds are A. 
indica alba, A. amfena, and the hybrids from thtm, 

Oenerai Operations. — Strong plants of Pansies, 
Violas, Stocks, Asters, and other less tender plants, 
may be planteid out in their permsnent situations. 
Avoid trampling on the soil when it is sticky, 
unless wide and thin planks are used. Herbaceous 
plants, even if in pots, should not be planted out later 
than next week. 

THB HABDY FBX7IT GAHDBN. 

By A. W4BO, Otrdeoer to F. A. Bevax, Bsq., Trent FMrk, 

New Barnel 

Outdoor Vines have broken late this year, but 
the buds have now made so much growth that 
disbudding may be carried out. It is only in very 
favoured positions, and in the warmest part of the 
country, that out-of-door Vines produce nice ripe 
Grapes, and it is always adrisable that the shoots 
should develop until those which will produce the 
finest bunches can be detected. Lateral shoots with 
bunches of Grapes must be pinched at thesecoud leaf 
beyond the bunch. If Vines are grown for orna- 
mental purposes only, all weak breaks should be 
rubbed off forthwith, and all others reduced to one 
or at the most to two on a spur. Avoid any over- 
crowding of the laterals. If these Vines are 
planted m dry positions, as is often the case, it is 
always necess ar y to afford water oopionsly now, 
and several times during the season oigrowth. 

The Orchard, — Grafting having now been 
brouffht to a close, but little remains to be done in 
this department. If the grafts have been clayed, 
the clay must be moistened and all cracks filled by 
passing the hands round it. If graf tin|;-wax instead 
of clay be used, there is no dan|^ of it cracking or 
falling off— hence its superiority to clay for en- 
dosinff grafts. If the land is under the spade, a 
good hoeing will now ba needed to kill weeds and 
loosen the surface. Apply water to newly-planted 
trees, not allowing the soil to get dry at the roots. 
In orohards under grass the latter should be kept 
from encroaching on the stems of young trees. If, 
where American - blight has been troublesome, 
means were taken in the winter to destroy it, a 
sharp examination of the affected trees should now 
be niade, and any stray aphis killed with a strong 
solution of KiUmright, or Gishurst's Compound 
soap, applied with a brush. With regard to the 
larvie of different species of moth and sawflies on 
Apple-trees, nothing can be applied until the trees 
pass entirely out of flower. 

FrtUt Border*.— The dry weather, due to N.E. 
aud £. winds, will have rendered the task of 
affording water to the Peach and Apricot-trees a 
necessity in light soils, and enough should be 
applied by hose or otherwise as wiU moisten the 
sou to a depth below the rooto. My reason for 
touching upon this subject again, is that these 
fruit-trees do not generally receive as much 
moisture at the roots as they need. 



Sweet Cherries, Plurn^ and Pears. — Espalier and 
wall trees will be in need of a certain amount of 
thinning, and stopping of shoots; taking the 
Cherries first. These miits are apt to push forth 
stroDg shoots, which if left alone would soon 
impoverish the rest of the branches. It is wIm U> 
pindi such shoots at the third aad fourth leaf, when 
they will form fruiting spurs. Let a likely-looking 
and well grown shoot be retained here and thero 
for the purpose of replacing worn out branches. 
Let other shoots be left intact for the present, 
where required for extension, and rub out supeor- 
fiuous shoots. Plums require to be dealt with in 
much the same manner ; forerights being pulled out 
if they can be dispensed with, as young growtha 
issuing from the sides of branches are muon the best 
for laying-in, making neater-looking trees, and 
securing more protection for the flowers. Treea- 
which are making too much growth, may have the 
weak and badly-situated shoots removed. Pear- 
trees produce more spur-growths than are really 
required ; and if these are thinned, instead of being, 
stopped year after year, as is the general rule,, 
improved crops of fruit would be obtained. One or 
two shoots on a spur are enough, and the others, 
may be pulled out at the present time. Trees 
spur-pruned last autumn need to be treated in 
* a siinilar manner ; and where it can be done, 
ihe young growths left about equi-distant, that 
is, inches apart, to form spurs. In doing this, 
foreright shoots should not be selected for spurs^ 
but those that come on the top and bottom of the 
branches. The stopping of the growths on Pears- 
and Plums should be deferred for the present, 
otherwise the buds will break back, and numbers 
of weak, watery shoots will be produced, and the- 
main object of stopping, viz., the formation of 
fruiting-spurs, defeated. 

Strauberries. — As these plants will soon be in- 
flower, mulching may not be long delayed. Ac- 
cording to present appearances the crop will be a- 
heavy one ; but unless rain comes in quantity at 
at early date,imuch labour will have to be expended 
in affording waMr to the beds. 

PLANTS XTNDBB GLASS. 

By T. Bdwabds, Fbransn, Boysl Plant Gardens, Frogmore. 
Oenerai remarks.—AB growth advances, thin out 
all plants that need it before they become crowded, 
and turn specimens round occasionally to keep- 
them a good shape. Maujr plants, such as Clivias,. 
Begonias, Linums, Eupatoriums, Grevilleas, Ceotro- 
pogons/Eranthemums, Cyperus, Torenias, Plum- 
bago rosea. &c., which up to the present have 
required a considerable amount of heat, may b» 
moved to heated nits, and gradually accustomed 
to more light. Syringe them, and shut up the 
house early in the afternoon with sun-heat. Aa 
pot Roses pass out of flower, they may be stood in a. 
shaded position outside, and one sheltered from cold 
winds. Give careful attention to watering. Do not. 
neglect them when flowering is over, or next year's 
growth will be weakly, and the flowers poor. 
Ilie plants will need to be afforded water, and Uk 
be syringed just as they were when indoors. When 
they have been quite hardened off^ plunge the pots 
in coal-ashes, in a position enKMed to sunshine* 
These remarks apply to foroed plants generally ;. 
but with regard to Lilacs, shrubby Spir»as, Deut- 
zias, SUphyleas, &c, all plantiug^ut should be 
completed as soon as possible, and if dry weather 
contmue, water them well afterwards. For oae in 
early forcing Deutcia gracilis is best grown in pots, 
and for the present these should be encouraged by 
feeding with manure-water, to complete growth in 
such structures as late Peach-housee, before placing^ 
them outside. 

Conservatory and Oreenhowe,—Rmnoye all plants 
as they go out of flower, and re-arrange the groups, 
introducing as much variety into them as poosible,, 
and pick off faded flowers and leaves each morning. 
At the time oi writing, the cold dry east winds and 
hot sunshine were very trying to plants in flower, 
but a light syringing at noon will counteract ths 
arid atmosphere. Camellias planted out may b» 
syringed morning and afternoon. Exami n e th» 
borders, and if they are dry afford them a thorough 
soaking of water with the hose. The surfaoe of 
borders may appear moist owing to syringing, 
while the roots may be dry, and if this be so the 
flower-buds will drop. Stake Hydrangeas and 
specimen Fuchsias, and stop the shoots of the latter, 
removins all flowers as they appear. Afford an 
increased supply of manure-water, and syringe 
thoroughly, fire-heat may now be dispensed witb. 
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EDITORIAL! NOTICES. 



ADVEftnaCMeNTS •hould hm Mnt to Vhm PUBLIBHUt 

Li ttor i for Publication, m imII m upaflfau m mud rlUmt$ >br 
mmm4mgt AomidUoddrmtdto O* CDITORi 41, Welling. 
Ion StTMt, Covont Qardon, London. Commmnicationt 
thould h$ wmirmr ov oms »a>m owlt op tbm pafsb, 
mnt at aoriy im tkt vmk at fOtHhU, and tfuly ti^iMd 5y 
thtwriUr. JJduir§d,thttiinahimwiUn9tUprinitd,Uti 
feqrt M a gnmraniftifgoodfBtUk. 

TktMdttordounoiwidiriakttopaff^am^contrflmiiontt 
«r la rtdini %mmd oomwmniotMtm» m* Wi Mi itrttom, nntei 
hf/ tp$cM ofrrtmttmmtL 

Nhittmllont.— 7]U Ed*ior wiU aaml^fua$ netiM amd tdnt 
photogrofht or dnwlmft, mtUahU /br ftprodmcHont tS 
§mdtmit or c/ r mn mrk abU ptmntt, f bm n , tnu, do,; km 
k« OMMMl bt rMpoiw<N«/br fott tr i^fiery. 

LoorI Nonrt.— CormpoNdMif 1001 ^rtolly 0kMft 5y MfMKiif 
loClU JtfMop MTly iiitelH0»iMf ^UotA MWiilf UMy lo bt 
^ MfTifl lo o«p rtodnv, or of any ffioltert tsMdk <l U 
drnkriOU to bring wkdorlkomollloootlmtkio^^ 

U&onpmftan^'-CorroopondmiU omdln§ iiwwy«piri OnooXd U 
cort/ia lo «Mrft Oo jMrofroq^ Ooy wM Oo MMor lo m, 

APPOINTMENTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 



/ Somerset Coontj Agrienl tand Asso- 

l^ Ooontiee, Show «t Bath (5 dajs). 

BALCa 

THURSDAY, Hay Sl.-Secood Annual Unreterred Sale of 
Bedding and other Plante, F^ma, ftc, at The Mile Aah 
Nuraeriee, Derby, by order of If r. F. Lewia, by Protheroe 
k, Morria. 

FRIDAY, Jdmb 1.— Imported and BMabliahed Orchida, at 
Protheroe k Morria' Koom>i. 



Atbuos Tbmpsratitkb for the enanlng week, dedooed trtm. 
Obaenrationa of Forty-three Teara, at Ohiawick.~8r9°. 

Actual TncpBaATURn :— 

LonMir.— lfay:23 (« p.m.) : Max. 6r ; Min. 60». 

May 24.— Dull— ahowery. 
Pbotivcss.— Afay 8S (6 p.m.) : Max. 58*, N.X. Kngland ; 
Min., 40*, SheUmd. 



•*FiNE Show,** the stereotyped 
Show! expression, but it is nevertheless 

true. Some go so far as to say 
it is the best that has been held. That is a 
difficult matter to confirm or to refute ; suffice 
it to say, it is very good, and those who 
have seen the Paris Exhibition^ going on at 
the same time, are rery decided in their 
opinion as to the superiority of that at the 
Temple. In any case, the quality of the 
exhibits is very fine, and the arrangement 
is decidedly lighter and less crowded than 
usual. The out-door arrangement is specially 
good. Messrs. Fisheb, Son & Sibray have a 
splendid group of ornamental deciduous shrubs. 
Messrs. Oxttbush appropriately show the finest 
group of clipped Boxes, Yews, &c., that we 
have seen. It seems to us very childish, and in 
more than questionable taste, but if the public 
think otherwise, then the nurserymen have no 
option. In marked contrast with this is the long 
glazed tank, shown by M. Leopold de Roths- 
CHILD, in which Mr. Hudsok shows a number 
of Marllac's Water Lilies in tubs sunk in 
a water -tank, and provided with moveable 
lights. This is the most remarkable feature 
of the show. Our illustration (fig. 105, p. 331) 
will give some idea of the arrangement, but 
supplies no idea of the beauty of the flowers. 
Messrs. Ru88Ell of Richmond, Mr. John 



Laino, Messrs. Oripps, and Mr. Fromow, 
show ornamental shrubs. We devote a special 
supplement to the contents of the tents, but 
an entire number would not suffice to enu- 
merate the many beauUful groups. Necessarily 
there is a certain amount of monotony 
about these groups, but we are bound to say 
that some efforts have been made to obviate 
this sameness. The Orchids are as numerous 
as ever, and scarcely inferior as a whole to 
any that have been shown at any time. 
Messrs. W. Paul & Son's, and Mr. Turner's 
groups of Roses are as usual very fine, and 
more varied in arrangement than usuaL 
Messrs. Vxitgh's group of mixed plants is 
very similar to tiie one they showed last year, 
so that our supplementary illustration, from a 
photograph, which was taken last year, and 
until now unused, is, so far as generalities 
are oonoemed, very similar to what is Aown 
this year. We notice, however, this time 
in this group a magnificent flowering branch 
of Embothrium ooccineum, presumably from 
Devonshire or Cornwall. Messrs. Vbitch's 
Strepiocarpus form a wonderful exhibit ; and 
the same may be said of Messrs. Buhyabd's 
Apples, Lord Wantage's ornamental display 
of fruit, Messrs. Oannbll*s group of Cacti, 
Mr. Jaboes's CalsMlsrias, and of others which 
we allade to in our detailed report. 

New plants in the old sense of the term are 
conspicuous by their absence, but new Orchids 
and new hybrids are plentiful. Oroups of 
Ferns from Messrs. Hill & Son, May, 
Birkenhead, and others ; exquisite arrange- 
ments of Alpine plants by Messrs. Backhouse, 
the Guildford Hardy Plant Company, and 
others, contribute much to the beauty of the 
show. 

On the first day the weather was showery, 
but nevertheless the attendance was good, and 
the Queen of Sweden was conducted round the 
show by the President. On the second day, 
also showery, the exhibition was visited by 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 



Before any irrevocable decision 

The Policy of jg ^j^^^ ^o, we beg leave to caU 
the Royal Horn- . . ' .. \ .. 

ctdtorai Society, special attention to the corre- 
spondence in our columns with 
regard to the formation of a new garden as a 
means of celebrating the Centenary of the 
Royal Horticultural Society. 

Supposing the Limpsfield site to be sestheti- 
cally all that it is known to be, it is still more 
than two miles uphill from a rdlway station in 
a remote comer of Surrey, far away from the 
residence of nine-tenths of the Fellows. The 
site is charming, and the Society may now have 
means sufficient to buy it ; but once bought, 
Chiswick will have to be dismantled, the new 
site — which is heavy *' four-horse land** and 
partly water-logged pasture — will have to be 
drained and tilled, turned into a garden, and 
afterwards maintained at a cost relatively to the 
Society's income, that may well be deemed 
enormous. What a halter to put round the 
neck of the old Society when only a few years 
have elapsed since its release from similar 
bondage, and when its available funds at pre- 
sent are about seven or eight thousand pounds 
only ! Does former experience count for 
nothing? Twice, we repeat, the Society has 
been on the verge of bankruptcy. Now it 
looks as if similar ruin might surely impend 
in a few years* time if this scheme is carried 
out. Dangers of the same kind, if not so 
great in degree, will attend the formation of 



a new garden anywhere, or even the erection 
of a hall, which, if we may judge from our 
correspondence, is the most popular project, and 
hence we ask, is it absolutely necessary we 
should do either at this time ? Are we to be 
turned out of Chiswick? The Council may have, 
we are bound to think it must have, some com- 
plete answer to this question, and be in posses- 
sion of some as yec unrevealed plan whereby 
the financial dangers, attendant on these pro- 
jects, may be averted. If so, we trust they 
will soon be made public. Instead of trusting 
to a vote, or to two votes, passed at as many 
meetings, neither of which can be considered 
fairly representative of the mind of the Fellows, 
because the Fellows have never yet been in- 
formed, except in very general terms, for what 
they were expected to vote, it would be very 
desirable if the Oounoil would put forth at onoe 
a full detailed explanation of its proposals, 
together with the financial estimates of the 
supposed cost of carrying out their project. 

The Centenary is four years ahead ; the lease 
at Chiswick hasstill no fewer than twenty years to 
run ! We need not trouble ourselves therefore 
about leaving Chiswick for the next fifteen years, 
but in the nwantimft we may do much to develop 
its resources and extend its usefulness. As an 
asset it is probably valueless ; but if we are not 
mistaken, we can renew the lease on the same 
terms on paying an indemnity. That the envi- 
ronment is not so black as has been painted, is 
shown by the fine exhibit of Vanda teres from 
Gunnersbury, and the rich display of vegetables 
from Syon, shown on Tuesday, May 8, at the 
Drill HalL 

We have already mentioned several alter- 
native plans, some of which would answer the 
purpose without any material risk. 

The question relating to the bye-laws is 
simple. There is, with one or two exceptions, 
little to object to, and much to approve of. 
The Council has met the Fellows by giving 
time for their discussion, and we have no doubt 
that, possessing the beet interests of the Society 
at heart, they will also take into consideration 
the wishes of the Fellows, and not permit the 
Society to incur such grave dangers as we have 
pointed out without the fullest explanations. 



We have received official details 
laternatioMi relating to the Botanical Congress 
iSS^JpariT' to be held in Paris from Oct. 1 

to 10 next. The subscription of 
20 francs is to be devoted to the payment of the 
printing and publication of the Report, which 
will be sent free to all members of the Congress, 
whether absent from, or present at, the Con- 
gress. Subscriptions should be sent to M. 
Henri Hua, Treasurer, Rue de Villersexel, 2, 
Paris. The committee requests suggestions as 
to the subjects to be treated of at the Congress, 
in addition to those already proposed. Excur- 
sions and visits to scientific establishments will 
be made. M, Prilubux is the President, and 
the members of the organising committee com- 
prise a large number of the leading botanists of 
France. The subjects already proposed for 
discussion are : — 

1. Species, races, forms, hybrids, and cross- 
breeds. 

2. Adoption of a uniform, international standard 
for microscopical measurements. 

3. Influence of the nature of the soil and of the 
plants growing upon it on the development of 
Fungi. 

4. Comparative study of the flora of Madagascar. 
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5. Unificatioa of the methods employed in the 
determination of Macedinea. 

6. Compamtive flora of Central Africa. 

7. Water-bearing ■troctaree in the leaves of 
plants. 

3. Establishment of a nomendatore for phyto- 
geography. 

9. Establishment of aa international journal 
to appear periodioally, and to contain listo of new 
oamas, so as to ayoid as far as possible the molti- 
plioityof synonjrms. 

10. Fongons flora of desert regions. 

11* Systems of exchange betireen botanical 
mnsenms. 

12. Method of classiflcation of botanical ooUec- 
iions fitmi a practical point of view. 

13. Periodicity of botanical congresses. 

14. Various monographic studies. 

15. Method of "pure culture" for the lower 
Algs. 



DODECATHEON.— We owe to Mr. Gumblkton 
the opportunity of seeing two varieties of the 
twelve- god plant (dodeca • theon) which are of 
special beauty. Le G^ant has loose clusters with 
pale lilac flowers ; and Mont Blanc, with pure 
white flowers and deep purple eyes. They were 
obtained from M. Thi&baut. 

Horticultural Club. — The meeting an- 

noimoed for June 5 is postponed, as the Secretary 
denres us to inform our readers, until June 19, in 
consequence of the former date idling on Whit 
Tuesday. 

The Gardeners* Royal Benevolent Insti- 

TUTION.— The committee have great gratification 
in announcing that H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
has graciously consented to succeed the late Duke 
of Wkstminstkb as President of the Institution ; 
•od that H.R.H. the Princess of Walks, and their 
Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of York 
liave graciously consented to become Patrons. 

HUNTLY, ABERDEEN8HIRE.~0n Saturday, the 
19th inst, a lecture, entitled <* Nature Know- 
ledge," was given at the Gordon School BuUdings, 
by Professor Trail of Aberdeen University, before 
the members of the Garioch branch of the 
Educational Institute of Scotland ; Mr. Turner, 
Drumblade, in the chair. 

Flowers in Season. — Messrs. Storbie & 
Stobris, Dundee, send us fine blooms of the 
Oiant Yellow Border Auricula, which, it may be 
remembered, wss given an Award of Merit by the 
Eoyal Horticultural Society two years ago, when 
it attracted attention on account of its robust habit, 
depth of colour, and particularly its fragrance, for 
the flowers are sweet-scented. The stock of this 
variety since its origin eighteen years ago, write 
Messrs. Storrie, has been wintered in £e open, 
and there has been during that time a natural 
prooess of elimination of the more weakly plants. 
At first, perhaps from 10 to 15 per cent, succumbed, 
but for the pest &yb years not 2 per cent, have 
4lone so. It is now as hardy as an alpine, and 
anffers nothing from alternate freesing and thaw- 
ing. With the yellow ones were also some flowers 
of various shades of buff and brown. These, we 
are told, are all seedlings from pure yellow mother- 
plants. ** Year by year, however, the yellows are 
tecoming more fixed in character, and the propor- 
tion of pure yellows is now nearly 70 per cent. 
At no period of their history has artificial pollina- 
tion been practised, only careful selection of the 
finest varieties as seed-bearing parents." " Selec- 
tion " has evidently given very satisfactory results 
tn the case of these Auriculas. 

"HOOKER'S •* ICONES PLANTARUM." — The 
May number, the second of the seventh volume of 
the fourth series, contains a number of illustrations, 
mostly of Chinese and Patagonian origin, and of 
purely botanicsl interest. Lonicera calcaraU, of 



Hemsley, is however noted as an exceedi n gly 
ornamental spedes of the genus, easily recognisable 
by the length of the spur projecting from the base 
of the corolla. 

"Chronique Horticole Bi-hebdomaire.** 

— ^This newly issued journal is, so far as we know, 
the first horticultural journal published twice in a 
week. We hope the example will not be conta- 
gious ! It daims also to be the only horticultural 
journal published at \d, (5 centimes), but if that 
be the case now — ^why there were strong men 
before Agamemnon. We remember two such, but 
they have disappeared. The editor is M. Louis 
Tillibr, his office, 10, Boulevard Poissonni^re, 
Paris, and we wish his venture every success. We 
seem to be late in offering our congratulations, but 
the rapidity with which the numbers appear on our 
desk give a wrong impression of the degree of their 
longevity. 

International Horticultural Congress, 

Paris.— The meetings will be held on the 25th and 
26th of May, and on the 27th (Sunday) there will be 
an excursion to Versaines, where the members of 
the congress will be received by the Horticultural 
Society of Seine-et-Oise, under whose guidance they 
will visit the National School oi Hortioulture, the 
principal nurseries, and the gardens of the Palace 
of Versailles. 

Aniba perutilis.— In an account of thia tree 
published by M. Edgar Bodioaa in the BuUetin de 
la SoeiSU Fran^aiUe cTHortiaiUurt de Londrts 
(1899), the amthor says:— "There is found, in 
CoIumlMa, a tree, the wood of which is so fre- 
quently used, that it was first described in 1894 
in the Kew Bulletin^ under the specific name of 
perutilis, to signify tiie utility of all parts of the 
tree. The botanist who so named it found the tree 
so different from the group in which it should have 
been included, especially the genus Aydeodron, 
that he gave it a new generic name, and called it 
Aniba. The plant is, therefore, Aniba perutilis. 
The Kew herbarium includes a specimen obtained 
in Columbia by Dr. Jos^ Tbiaka, and labelled 
Aydendron, with the note : Laurel comino — Andes 
from Antioquia — ^MedelUn; altitude above sea- 
level, 1540 feet. The Aniba has proved particularly 
valuable, in that it alone and exceptionally resists 
those terrible winged insects that attack other 
woods in Columbia, and after a certain time destroy 
them wholly. A house built of any other wood is 
valueless to the proprietor, but the (domino (another 
name by which the Aniba is known) used for build- 
ing purposes resists the insects without being 
injnrod by weather, soil, water and dimate. The 
tree is especially frequent in the department of 
Antioquia. For centuries the largest Comino- trees 
have been buried in the forests, and are covered 
with motdd and leaves. These trees give the best 
wood, that which is most glossy for ihe construc- 
tion of fine furniture. This one tree, O>mino liso, 
is found abundantly in the forests ; Comino creepo, 
with streaked or variegated wood, is rather rare. 
The tree does well in an average temperature of 12* 
to 15* C. (54* to 7r F.). It may find a place in 
Florida and other American districts. It is 
naturalised at the Cape, and the cultivation of it 
might even be recommended in the Congo and all 
districts where Coffee, Bananas, Dates, and Cloves 
grow. It would also doubtless grow on the shores 
of the Mediterranean. In Europe Aniba should be 
treated as is the common Laurel ; probably 10* C. 
would enable it to bear an average amount of 
foUage.'' 

New York Society of Horticulture.— 

We learn from American Cfardening that last April 
a representative gathering of horticulturists was 
convened at the New York Botanical Garden to 
consider the advisability of founding a horticultural 
society in New York. The set of resolutions drawn 
up with a view to facilitate organisation suggests 
that the objects of this Society shall be to collect 
and diffuse correct information on all topics relating 



to the culture and care of plants, and to 
a taste for the same. The Committees of the 
Council shall include :— (1) A Floral Committee ; 
(2) A Fruit Committee ; (3) A Vegetable Com- 
mittee ; (4) A Forestry Committee ; (6) A Mam.- 
bership Committee ; (6) A Finance Committee. 
These resolutions, and others dealing with rules oC 
membership were accepted and referred for eon- 
sideration to a temporary Council that meet a^^ia 
this month, when the report of the nominatiDg 
committee for permanent officers will also bft 
received. 

Nelson, New Zealand.— The vegetation hera 
surpasses anything I have seen in all my travels ; 
and to-morrow I am to go on a coach-ride and shall 
pass through miles of Todea superba, avenging 
8 feet in height. I have seen literaUy milliona ai 
the most beautiful Tree-Fems, and visited the Hot 
Lake districts, weird, uncanny places. Peier Bmrr^ 
Mairek 26, 1900. 

<' Flora CapensiS."— The coadnsion of tha 
seventh volume has now been issued, containing the 
remainder of the Gramines, by Dr. Staff ; and 
"addenda," and "corrigenda," together with a 
preface and full index. Soma fifteen new i^eoies of 
Bestiacen are added by Mr. Bbowv. 

*<FlORILEQIUM HAARLEMEN8E."— We hava 

received two parts ol thia publication, which ia 
devoted to the illustration and the history of a 
selection from the best varieties, old or new« 
Among those now illustrated are : — 

EyadfUh King of the TeUows,—Oae of the beet 
yellow Hyacinths in the trade, raised l^ Mr. 
ZtioKLBB, of Haarlem, and sent out in 1871 ; 
Ub. 34. 

Tulipe: Oo^deti ^toa<iani, red stripes on a yaUow 
ground ; Bride of Haarlem, variable in colour, in 
the plate a blushing bride is repreeented; Le 
MatdMa^ rose-coloured variety, which ^^peared 
about 1870 ; tob. 35. 

Hyadnih Sir WUliam Man>fieid.-Ont of the 
best trade varieties, of f aulUess habit, with a large 
bulb, and a dense spike of reddish-violet flowers. 
It was raised by the Ute M. A. J. Yan deb Vxldt, 
of Haarlem ; tab. 37. 

TtkUpi Oourowne (i*Or.— This variety was well 
known in the early part of the century, and is still 
a favourite. It has double yellow fiowers. 

Rubra ma/xima was introduced about 1880, and 
has double crimson flowers ; tab. 38. 

Ranunculue grandijhriu guperbiesimus, — The 
"Persian" varieties figured are: En^eror of 
Morocco, dark brown; MontUano, white; Qrand 
Cooquerant, rose; L'Etincelante, scarlet; Queen 
Victoria, white, spotted with pink ; Golden Qem, 
yellow ; tab. 39. 

"Miniature Gardening ** (London : Wxlls^ 
Gabdner, Darton & Co., 3, Paternoster Build- 
ings).— The scope of this miniature book (by 
Phosbk Allkn and Dr. Godfhby) will be under- 
stood if the titles of the chapters are enumerated. 
The topics dealt with are :— 1, What to grow ; 
2, How to grow perennials and annuals ; 3, On the 
sowing and general arrangement of borders; 4, 
Bulbs ; 5, Rockeries, Arches, Screens ; 6, Roses, 
Creepers, &c ; 7, Hedges, Paths, GrassplaiU (sic) s 
8, Window-gardening ; 9, Window-boxes ; 1(^ 
Cuttings, &c., &c. ; 11, General Hints; 12, Oa 
Gardeners' Friends, Foes, &c. ; on Tools. The infor- 
mation given ia reliable, and such as many amateura 
are glad to obtain. But so many gardening -hooka 
are already in the field, that it is not surprising 
that this neW'Comer is not remarkable for origin- 
ality. In any case, it gives a great many hinta in 
small space, and as a fresh generation of gardeners is 
always coming up, this book may help them as well 
as a weightier one could do. It is the more useful 
in that it appliea especially to the management of 
small and of medium-sized plots (ol pleasure gar- 
dens), not to that of those where Roses grow by 
the acre and bulbs by the hundred. 
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Dried Fruits from Australia.— The success 
(writes Mr. J. Plummer, of Sydney, New South 
Wales), which has attended the export of fruit 
from Tasmania has shown Australian orchardists 
that they may find it more profitable to grow with 
a view to exporting to Eogland than to place their 
product in a glutted market at home ; and it needs 
only a lew sncoeases in London to cause a develop- 
ment of the trade. During the past few years the 
dried fruits prepared at Mildura, Victoria, have 
made a good impression in England, and demon- 
strated the possibility of profitable tiade, provided 
all the primary conditions of careful curing and 
packing are scrupulously and undeviatingly ful- 
filled. Viotoria has recently opened up an experi- 
mental exportation of Apples to Java and Singa- 
poi«; 4nd the shippers consider that they have 
fUibovflred an ideal packing material in the 
thredded bark of the Teatree [U which has been 
used also with great success as a packing medium 
for Passion-fruit, consignments of the latter having 
reached London in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion. Hiere are, indeed, great possibilities in the 
matter of an export trade in fruit, not from New 
South Wales alone, but from all the Australasian 
ooloniea, ^hen shippers have learnt how to dry and 
padc their oonaignments in such a manner as to 
ensure soundness and preservation of flavour during 
the voyage. At present, as the wine-growing 
interest, the fruit industry has suffered, not so 
much from lack of foreign appreciation and interest, 
M from the inexperience of those engaged in the 
trade. 

Publications Reoeived.-dm GartntriKU pian- 

teicfcnen, 2nd edition, by T. Btirmester, and pabliflbed by 
FMederioh Vieweg and Bohn, Branswick. A manuftl for self- 
initnietion for the use of young gsrdenert tnd hortlcoltnial 
schools in dntwlDg garden plana. The little work is Illustrated 
y^th side and bird's^ye views of gardens and parka ; the usual 
ftmna assumed by a variety of trees and ahmba, when seen from 
above and lh>m the side ; the proper methods of forming the 
junctions of walks and roads ; thcartof filling inaplanin colours; 
a specimen of a working plan drawn to scale ; and a mass of 
general information of use to the gardener who Is desirous of 
planning and carrying out landscape gardening without the 
aid of the specialist. To be obUined of WlUiams * Norgate- 
14, Henrietta Street, Covcnt Garden, London, W.C.Sixty 
Bedding Duignt: from Messrs. H. Cannell * Sons, Swanley, 
Kent Price tfd. This publication gives lUoatrattons of sixty 
geometrical deaigns for flower beds, and full particulars of the 
kinds of plants r«quired for each, with hints upon the best 
methods of arranging them tor efleet. 



PLANT POETEAITS, 

«. ??S!L°*^*'"*' BiGiBBUM. Lindley, Krtoalin in Garten Flora. 
1. 1472. * 

Jacobihia subekecta. Revue HortieoU, April 10. Cbmoare 
Berlcograpbia OhiesbreghU. vumpare 

Marica GRACIU8 and M. Northiana, Revue de I'Horti- 
tulture, Beige, May. «t^»»-. 

BosR SouHL d'Or. Orange salmon. To be sent out by its 

5r??2^it* ?J™«t^**3 0"^ Veniasleux, near Lyons; Heme 
ae I Hortiekliure Bdge, May. 

^K H^'*^ OocHwr. A sport from Madame Cochet ; Roten 
Zeitung, March. 

^^Si*^?^ ^iS^^!^^^*^' ***^^ g-'obular, of the sice of a 
D * «^ ' reddish-orange, streaked with brown. Gaboon. 
Jtevue Horncole, May 1. 

Tbiluum OKRinTuic, L., Meehana' Monthly, ApriL 



TEEATMENT OF RICHARDIA 

AFRICANA. 

Thk old method of dryingoff the plants during 
the summer months, and starting them anew in the 
antumn, is now heing given np, though, so far as it 
meets the requirements of those who still follow it, 
there ii nothing to be said agabst it. It has 
disadyanta^Ces, the chief of which is the shorter 
period of time during which the plants furnish 
spathes, owing to the check caused by dryiogoff. 
Many gardeners who used to plant out their stock 
during the summer months, made elaborate and 
needless preparations of no real benefit to the plants. 
I have grown Richardias, planted out in that season, 
nearly thirty years, and have found no occasion to 
treat them with any special care, but merely to put 
them into ordinary garden Boil, in which they 
invariably have thriven. Last year, for example, I 
employed several Richardias furnished with apsthes 



in a scheme of flower gardening, the same plants 
having flowered continuously during the preceding 
winter and spring, and they have continued to do 
80 during the same seasons this year. 

This power to produce spathes without interrup- 
tion appears to depend solely on {nreserving the 
plants under the suitable conditions in regitfd to 
temperature and nutriment. At any time of the 
year, if the growths are examined, embryo spathes 
in various stages of de\elopment will be found 
pushipg from the base of the stronger leaves, which 
always produce two in succession; not every leaf 
is, however, productive of spathes, and occasionally 
a new growth appears which forms a distinct 
plant, and in turn furnishes its quota of spathes, 
and thus maintains the perpetual nature of the 
plant. This acquired, continuous habit is by no 
means singular in cultivated plants; the zonal 
Pelargonium afibrdiag an equally striking example, 
fiut, in this case, the change has been largely due. 
to improved varieties, whereas in the Richaidia it 
is due solely to culttration. Moreover, tiie plant 
continues to produce spathes either when growing 
in a pot all the year round, or planted out, or by 
the method best suited to gardens, te , planted 
out during the sununer and kept in poti for the 
rest of the year. 

The question therefore is, which is the best 
method to follow ; and I think where a long con- 
tinued supply of spathes is a consideration, as, for 
instance, during the months of November and 
December, as well as the early months of the year, 
then there is no doubt that the system which 
allows the plant making growth continuously is 
the best litted to meet these ends. As already 
noted, the plants succeed perfectly in ordinary 
garden soiL When making new growth, and when 
in spathe in the summer months, they may be 
transferred to the flower-beds and borders, or 
potted up for emei^ncies without sufiering any 
check. When finally potted, they are best left 
ont-of-doors till established, as the foliage will 
withstand 6" or T of frost, and during winter and 
spring they require a not too high temperature, 
plenty of water, with oft-repeated applications of 
manure. B» 



AUTUMN- RAISED LETTUCES. 

It is 8ome time since thef e have been so plen- 
tiful and good as at the present time, and in my 
case the large quantity available is more the 
result of accident than design, and was due simply 
to their failure to grow in the droughty summer and 
autumn of last year, which caused many seeds to 
lay dormant for lack of moisture until the rains 
moistened the ground to some depths The fact of 
these plants being late and small in size rendered 
them less susceptible to injury by frosty aad it 
will be admitted that frost was very damaging to 
many kinds of outdoor vegetables last winter. 
The variety Hammersmith Hardy Green has with 
me withstood the frost the best among the Cabbsge 
section ; and a few ISarly Paris Market survived on 
a west border. Bath or Brown- seeded, and Hicks' 
Hardy Green Cos Lettuce, were unharmed, and will 
furnish a good supply of heads for some time longer. 
The Hammersmith variety matured some excellent 
heads by the middle of April, planted out at the 
foot of a south wall, which for such a cold season 
is very good. I have had this variety forward in 
the month of February on a south border, but it is 
by no means certain from sowing on any particular 
date to obtain hearted Lettuoes so early outdoors. 
It is a good practice with out-of-doors Spring 
Lettuce to sow once a week in August, and 
the first week in September, planting some 
from each in different positions. Tom Thumb 
or Commodore Nutt and Paris Market, are useful 
for warm positions, and to those having no room 
for forcing, should make as a rule to sow these 
varieties in the autumn. A little litter spread over 
them in bad weather is advisable, and often make 
all the difference between success and failure. In 



the walled garden at Leighton, Westbury, whioh i» 
somewhat open and cold, Stanstead Park is Mr. 
Bound's favourite, and planted side by side with 
Moor Park and Bath Cos, it is proved to be a good 
Lettuce. Stanstead Park withstood fvest almost 
to a plant, while the others had eatively dis> 
appeared. It is somewhat remarkable that the 
usually hardy Bath Cos should have suffsved so badly, 
provingonce more the unwisdom of d^ending on one- 
variety for winter and spring. Stanstead Park i» 
an excellent winter Lettuce, similar in oolonr to 
the Bath variety, and in their earlier stages of 
growth some gardeners would find it difficult to* 
decide whether it is a Cos or Cabbage variety, the 
similarity being so marked. For summer use it is- 
unsuitable, as in hot weather the plants quickly 
run to flower. I have hitherto depended osh 
Hammersmith Green, but the excellent record 
furnished by the Leighton bed makes it clear that 
Stanstead Park is a good rival. W. S, 



Foreign Gorrespondengl 



BRANCHED COCOS, kc. 

I READ with the greatest interest in the last- 
number of the Oardener$' Chronicle the little note 
about the two specimens of branched Coco- Palms,. 
CocoB geriba, B. Rodr., which accompanied the 
pretty illustration of one of them. I do not 
remember ever having heard of branching taking 
place in the genus Cocos, which, I think, is non- 
stoloniferous without exception, and I will admit 
that I have, without hesitation, more than once 
removed such Cocoe, whioh for some reason or 
other had lost their terminal bud ; while had I left 
them it might perhc^ not have been impossible 
that branches would have been produced. It would 
be interesting to see if the seeds produced by ihe^ 
two branched Palms will show a similar faeulfy of 
branching as the mother plants. Allow me to name 
a case of branching of a Palm, but muoh less- 
remarkable than that of the Cocos, nan&ely, that of 
an old Date-Palm, Phoenix dactylifera, L., growing, 
in a garden at Kice (Rue Lon^hamps), and if L 
remember rightly another old Date-Palm grow« 
ing in the botanical garden of Coimbra, Portug^ 
The Phoenix species, as is well known, oeariy aU 
X»roduee sudLois in abundance^ and even at a osr- 
tfdn height above the ground, but after the trank 
has reached a height of about 1 m^tre, no sadMra 
(or branohes) are produced. Csn anybody who has 
had occasion to see in its native country Uie now so 
muoh cultivated Phoenix jube, Webb (Ph. eanari- 
ensis, hort.), afford information about the species,. 
wheUier it produces sndters like the other [all ?]. 
I have never seen any plant of this species which 
prodnoed suckers but in late years, iher hybridi- 
sation between the different Phoenix speoieB had 
become a common thing, either artificiaUy or natu- 
rally. I have seen young Palms, possessing alto- 
gether the appearance of a Phoenix jubs, but 
producing suckers. I should, until I know for 
certain what is the case in its native country 
and where wild growing, consider suoh plants sa 
hybrids. 

Writing about plants ^producing suckers, please 
allow me space for a8king7per8ons who have had 
occasion to observe Musa Eosete in its natire 
country (Abyssinia), if it produces lucieri, e* 
claimed in the Oardmer$* Chronicle of March S, 
1900 (<* Answers to Correspondents ")• I ^▼^ *^^ 
many plants of this species flower and fruit, bait 
they always died afterwards, without ever pro- 
ducing suckers. Still, I shall leave in^my garden 
undisturbed the eight or ten plants, now having 
fruited, so long as they show the least sign of life, 
to see if any suckers should be produced. 

According to the abbreviated synopsis of Musss 
found in Nicholson's Dictionary qf CkmUnimff, the 
M. Ensete belongs to the subgenus Physooaolis*. 
which ordinarily is non-stoloniferous. Is the M^ 
Ensete an exception 1 A. H, Prosehowsky, Nic$. 
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Home Correspondence. 



THE ROYAL HOHTICULTUBAL SOCIETY.— 
Kindly pennit mn to aay tbkt I qnita »gre« with 
the rem&tkt wliich hiva recently been made m tbe 
43anltntT»' Chronide by aeirerftl writers coacemiDg 
the propoead (cheme of the Cooiicil of the Royal 
Horticiiltar*! Society to aell Cbiiwick, and vitb 
the proceed! of auch lale ci^ate a new Chiiviclc 
«t Limptlield, Surrey '. The letter* printed in a 
recent ieiaa of the Uardfiunt' ClrrouKle over tbe 
isitiala "0. T. F.," and the lignature of W. 
Bonpell, and the »om-iU-phLmt* of "From the 



visit made to some of tbe many reprMentative gar- 
deos ia varioua parta of the oountiy — iDclading 
aeveial within tbe aame metropolitaa area ai Cbii- 
wick — and in which veget&tion ia everything that 
coald be dsHired. The triala of ooreltieg at Chia- 
wiak have been coniidered unaatiafactory foraeveral 
years paat, and are atill viewed \a thia light. 
Therefore, in thea* ciroamatancei, 1 beg to aag^aat 
\a the Coancil of the Royal Horticultural Society 
tbe adviaability of sailing Chiawick Gardana [tbe 
Society are not the owner* ! Ed.], glMahongea, 
plants, and everything appertainiDs thereto at 
once, aod with the aam thna realiaed build a init- 
Able horticoUoral hall in a c«ittial part of London, 



way affecting the art and acienoe of BHliah bortfanl- 
ture. Tbe atatement made by the Coancil regard- 
ing the soil of ChiawLck Gardena having btca<ne 
"eibauatad," " played- out," ka., ia, to My the 
leaat, amoaing, more especially when the annonnoe- 
mentia made byiacb an authority. What about 
tbe hundreda of old gardena which have been oalti- 
rated and hoivily cropped far centuriee in Tarioiia 
part* of the country, aod which coatinue to yield 
prizs-wiDniDg vegatablea, Ac, at our large exhi- 
bitionaof the present day not withatanding ; gardena 
into which plenty of good manure ia aonuall^ dog. 



FlO. 105.— NTMPHJCA RU.L1IA: 



■enough that Chiawick gardeoa are of no praotii 
oie either to the RoytU Horticultural Sooiety or to 
the gardening community at large. On tbe con- 
trwy, the Society appears to auffer an annual net 
loaaof £1,400 in reMining them, and British and 
foreign horticulturiita are alike diaappoicted in 
viaiting the gardens of the Royal Horticnltnral 
Society of EngUnd for the firat time, and aubae- 
^nent visit* only emphasise tbe fact that good 
example* of cultural eklU in the wfy of plants, 
fmita, vegetables, and flowera, auch M might 
reaeooabljr be looked for in the Sociatj'a garden*, 
kre conspicuotu by their abaence ; and that to 6nd 
that evidence at cultural akill which real horti- 
cnlturiatt are ever ready to aee and profit by, a 



and give up for ever the absard idea of forming 
» new Chwwidt at Limpalield, or any other 
place for that matter. In aach a hall the 
plants, fraita, vegetable*, and flower*, staged by 
tbe trade and private growers at the fortnightly 
meetings, would ahow off, and be leen to advan- 
tage. These fortnightly exbibiliona are made 
eiolosively by nnraerjmen and private growers, 
Chiawick Oardena rarely contributing anythicB 
thereto ; ao that the duposiog of the historical 



an annnal saving of about 112,000 by selling then 
This, in addition to the receiving of a large liimpaqm 
down for the 11} acres, compriiiae the gardena and 
everything belonging thereto, and withont in any 



onr larn 

pot forth by Mr. E, J. Deal 
p. !»», a good one. Tbe Royal HorliooltiUBl 
Society could aend the noveltiea to be tested along- 
aide existing kinds and varieties to one large seed- 
growiag firm one year, and to another the fallowing 
year, and so on ; tbe aeedsmen being willing to 
acoapt such novelbies for trial. At tbe proper 
time, three or more experts, accompanied by tbe 
Secretary (Rev. W. Wilks), shoutd be appointed to 
inspect the trial-grouoda and make a<wds where 
merited, Tbe aiperla need not neceasarily be 
membera of the "committees," fresh men being 
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telected e«oli year— men whoee qnalifieatioDa jnsti- 
fied their leleotioD for the work. In condiinoB, I 
with to say that in the foregoio|; remarks no 
reflection is intended on the oapahilitiee of Mr. 
8. T. Wright, the oonrteona roperintendent of 
Chiawick ^urdena, whom I know to be a good, 
allronnd, practical horticnltnriat. F.B.H.S, 

'— In a recent iMoe of the OardenerB* 
Chroniek, the Secretary d the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society aolioits snggestiona aa to the 
fature of the old Chiawick Gardena. Withont 
aaanmin|f to be a clerer nude capable of directing 
the affiurs of the 'RoySi Horticultural Society on 
the eaaieat road to aucceaa, I may siTe a few 
more viewa of many oountay gardeners. Inthefirat 
place it would be intereating to know how it ia that 
the aoil of Chiawick Gardena haa become exhausted, 
whilst old gardens, aa thoaeof Dalkeith, Trentham, 
and many othera continue preductiTO, the aame 
to-day aa for half a century or longer. Then, 
again, some of the adTiaera reoommend a better 
poaition with better aoO, principally for trial 
purpoaea, which, I conaider, ia a aenoua miatake, aa 
all triala should be made in fair average aoila, and 
not in a sort of Land of Goahen ; neither are large, 
extra well-grown produce of much aervice for 
ordinary consumption, for the cooks do not like 
very lam vegetablea, and tell ua that auch are 
only fit for cattle feeding. For example, Cauli- 
flowera are preferred when about 4 inohea diameter, 
white and tolid ; Carrota no larger than a boy'a 
fioser ; Bmaaela Sprouta the size <3 small Walnuts, 
ana as hard as a nut ; Celery weU blanched to 
about 6 inches, of moderate siie ; Peas rather under 
than OTor died ; French Beaaa too, are preferred of 
a small siae, and all other veffetables after the same 
fashion. Therefore what is toe use of an extra rich 
soil, productive of fi[rest sixe in all kinds of 
▼egetables. Then again for fruit trials, the same 
remarks apply to large Amdes, Pears, and so forth ; 
they are unsuitable ^r eitoer family use or for the 
markets. For educational purpoees I think that 
the Society's Gardens shoula not be veiy far distant 
from Kew, and for usefulness and popularity 
they should be in a wealthy populous centre, a 
fact which is well demonstnited by the success 
of the annual shows in the Temple Gardens. 
/. H, Ooodacrt. 

From the correspondence which has re* 

oently appeared upon this subject, there can be 
no doubt that pubuc interest has been awakened, 
aad that the time is now ripe for settling the long- 
deferred question of founding a proper horticultural 
institute. It is impossiUe to imagine that the 
proposed new Chiswick scheme should be carried 
through at the expense of the Institute of Horti- 
culture, still it appears that if the Limpsfield 
project auoceeda the inatitution muat be shelved. 
Kow I maintain that the home of hortioultare is 
far more neceaaary at the present time than a new 
Chiswick, and I beg to urge for a conference in order 
to thoroughly investigate these matters and take 
definite and combinedactiou. James L, Wood. 



THE EARWia— In the Gardeners* Ckronidt of 
April 28, p. 268, Mr. Walter Wesch^ doubU 
whether so much mischief is done by the earwig as 
is attributed to it, but I do not think that anvone 
having a garden ia likely to encourage hia tolera- 
tion of them in any degree. All obaervera of inaect 
life know well that earwiga will eat aphidea on 
account of the aaccharine matter they contain, but 
thia doea in no wav balance the damage they do to 
Bahliaa, Chryaanthemuma, &c. To give them a 
place with the acyrphua-fiy, the ladybird, and lace- 
wing-fly would very much lower the estimation 
that gardeners as a rule have for these beneficial 
insects that have no injurious propensities. K Sand' 
Jbrdf Bognor, 

EUCALYPTUS QLOBULU8 IN THE OPEN.—I 
re^t to report that trees here after attaining the 
height of 20 feet, and in spite of the stems having 
been wholly protected wiUi hay-bands, have been 
killed to the ground during the past winter. 
We have registered frosts of 25* and upwards. 
A. R, Pearce, Braymtad Oardens, Berkihire, 

CARNATIONS FROM SEED.— I endose a few 
Carnation blooms similar to which I have been 
cutting all winter, from plants that are etill in full 
bloom. Seeds were sown in April, 1890, in pans in 
a greenhouse. The seedlinn were potted off into 
thumb-pots, and subaequently planted out-of-doora 
in a aunny position. They were lifted again in 



October, and put into a late Peach-house, where 
they have bloomed continuously. They are in- 
valuable for button-hdlea when ouier flowers are so 
scarce. The compost I use is one of two parte 
loam, one of leaf -soil, and one of road -grit. A, B, 
Pearee, Braymead^ Bray, Berks, [Excellent flowers. 
Ed.]. 

THE POTATO.— Although the Potato was im- 
ported into this country in the sixteenth century, 
it was apparently not received with any particular 
favour ; and its vicissitudes were both strange and 
peculiar, as the following excerpt from The Social 
MUtory of the People of the Southern Counties, 
1850, p. 190, is, in some degree, proof : " Potatos, 
the root which has produced upon mankind and to 
the politician such immense effects of late years, 
were sold in 1613 at 2s. the lb. Then they were a 
luxury, and so continued till ninety years ago, 
when, 1765, Lord Sheffield bought some, and soon 
after, farmers began to plant them in the fields. 
This novelty experienced the usual fate, viz , that 
of exciting prejudice against it. At an election at 
Lewes, Potatos shared with popery the indignation 
of the people, and ' no popery ! no Potatos ! ' was 
the popular cry. One, Moore, an Irishman, planted 
the firat field of Potatos in Devon, at Poltimore, 
where he resided. (This is curious, for one of the 
best flavoured Potatos of to-day is <^ed ' Devonia,* 
and was raised by the old firm of Veitch, of 
Exeter.) A few farmers about Chard, Somerset- 
shire, followed this example about 1784. Potatos 
excited so much prejuoice in France, from a 
belief they would bring back leprosy once more, 
that the growing crop required to be watched 
for protection. So late as 1816, the cook of a 
laree establishment at Valognes, Normandy, 
did not know how to dress a present of that root 
sent from Guernsey.'* This tends to show that 
this Island was among the first that grew it for 
general distribution. The Potato is dearer to buy 
at the preeent time, nor is the quality £o good, as 
it was about " the tiiirties " of this century. Then 
the very best were retailed at three pounds for two- 
pence, or even less, and a penny a pound for ** new 
rotates*' was considered beyond the bounds of 
economy. Large size was sought for, and tubers 
realised a penny to three-hal^nce each, being the 
best for baking. And « the baked Potato-can '* in 
cities and towns was a recognised peripateticindustry , 
that benefited both <<ihe well-to-do" and the very 
poor ; the feminine sex in winter often bujriog the 
not Potato to carry in their muffs for the very 
warmth alone. But now the tuber is less in size 
and dearer, and thus this kind of trade is extinct. 
Even as late as 1840-47, five shillings a sack was 
the usual price for such as Early Shaws, and half -a- 
crown for the small ones, in the rural districts called 
*' pig*8 size, " for these, boiled and mashed, helped to 
keep both swine and poultry. It seems just a little 
odd that now land-rents are less, that Potatos are 
dearer. It is but risbt to mention that since I wrote 
about the variety Up-to-date, I have met a farmer 
who was a large ^wer of Potatos in Lincolnshire, 
and that he gave it as his opinion that it was one of 
the best croppers that he had grown since the 
Magnum Bonum, but that it was deteriorating in 
size. He also freely admitted that it was "quite 
tastelees," but nevertheless a good market sort. 
This I denied, for a bad article oould not be good, 
and to sell such is an imposition on the public. 
To this, by way of excuse, he replied that he 
mostly "exported the crop." Now, referring to 
the diminution of size. Is this not to be accounted 
for in some de^pee by the planting of small tubers, 
little bigger, if anything, than those formerly 
oitled **pig^s size?" It is well known that by 
the selection of the laigest corns of Wheat that 
Major Hallett grew the ears to over 12 inches in 
length, and so with the seed of some other large 
produce. Therefore, taking the small, and then 
the small, and the small aAun, it stands to reason 
that a general reduction ofsize is likely to ensue. 
Some years ago I beffan the experiment of plant- 
iog six of the usual seed size Potatos, and six 
large ; but circumstances prevented my canyiuff my 
experiment beyond two years, yet in that time tnere 
was a distinct dififorence, the larger being much 
the best crop in sise. But this was too short a trial 
for the experiment to be of any value, so I make 
no deductions from it. Harrison Weir^ Sevenoaks, 

MR. MEEHAN AND THE FUCHSIA.— The his- 
tory of the Fuchsia, as referred to in an extract 
given by you lately, requires a fuller state- 
ment :— Even as a lad I was fond of experiments 



in gardening, and of repeating the experiments 
of others. My father was a rare plants- 
man and Linnean botanist. His friends were 
often favouring him. Fuchsia fulgena had 
been recently introduced from Brazil ; a friend 
had sent him some flowers. I had been 
reading of Knight's experiments in crossing Peas, 
and was about to repeat them, when my father 
showed me the Fuchsia blooms. I dropped the* 
Peas, and cutting off carefully the immature 
anthers of Fuchsia longiflora, applied the pollen of 
the f ulgens. A large, plump bory followed, and a> 
number of plants were raised, flowering the year 
following. The Oardeners* Chronicle had jjutt 
started. This was in 1841. I sent a flower of one 
to Br. Lindley, under assumed initials. Tho 
praise of the flower was high. Dr. L. had never 
seen anything like it. The next week appeared a- 
note, asking the correspondent send to his real 
name to Messrs. Youell k Co., of Yarmouth. It- 
was to be called Harcourti, but there being so many 
Vernon Harcourts, CoL Francis suggested tho 
name of his country seat "St. Clare,*^ear Byde, 
which was ad<^ted. No money would be taken* 
but a large number of rare plants were given in- 
exchange. Youell & Co., however, insisted that> 
the fifteen-year-old boy-raiser should have some- 
thins, and a One-pound note was sent, with 
whicn the boy bought and proudly wore his 
first frock coat. Youell & Co. kept it o» 
hand some time to j»t a large stock, and 
I am not sure but Sominiana and Standishi, 
also hybrids with fulgens, did not ^t into drou-^ 
lation first. My work was started in 1888, in my 
thirteenth year, as stated in the biography. 
Standish and Dominy may have been before me,, 
but as the Fuchsia fulgens had been but so recently 
introduced, it could not have been much ahead of 
me. I have never, however, sought priority in 
this, but have ffiven the story to fnends who nave- 
had the ear or the bio^pher, as a good PJJMie of 
work for a boy. It is a true hybrid. Thomas 
Meehan, Qermanslovm, Philadelphia, [/,S,A, 

STRAWBERRIES IN BARRELa—Crszes usually 
have short lives, and very recently there was one 
in favour of growing Strawberries in barrels with 
holes bored in them, so that the fruit produced on 
them could hang withoot odntact with the soil, ao<h 
be out of the rMch of slugs. We live in an age of 
progress and of pinch, and now land is dear, and 
growing Strawberry-plants on it as hitherto i» 
both wasteful and vulgar, it is advised that for 
economy sake we use barrels filled with soil, and 
perforated all over the surface with holes fron»> 
which the plants, leaves, and stems, may project^ 
and the roots never. Many persons rsffaroed tUis- 
method of culture as a species of fetish, and 
worshipped it ; others regarded it with so^tioism, 
or amuMd interest, and resolved to sive it a fair 
triaL Amongst these was that able and enlifthtened 
gMdener, Mr. James Hudson, who obtainea severah 
barrels without heads, had holes cut around the 
sides, filled them with soil according to instructions, 
and planted them, each barrel with a diverse 
varie^. These barrels are about dO inches in 
heiffhC and across the top are about 18 inches. Oo 
eaon open top are put seven plants. These in each 
case as may be expected look well, and promise to* 
bloom admirably. Those projecting from the side> 
holes down to the centres of the tubs look fairly 
well, but idl those below do not promise to be a^ 
success. It would seem as if these were too far 
from feeding and moisture. The form of tub most- 
profitable evidently would be one of 3 feet diameter, 
and 12 inches in depth. That should be filled with 
soil. On that should be fixed a ring of tub, without 
top or bottom, 2 feet in diameter, also filled with 
soil ; and yet on that a further ring, 1 foot iiv 
diameter, also so filled, the whole forming a. 
pyramid. The pknts, 6 inches apart, being put 
close to the wood edges, would thus enable som» 
forty to be planted, and every one well watered and 
fed. A. D, 

OUTDOOR CAMELLI AS. —Amidst the abundance 
of exhibits seen at the Drill Hall recently, it 
is not unlikely that the singuUrly interesting 
display of Camellia flowers from outdoors, sent- 
from Sir F. Tress Bwrry's beautiful place, St. 
Leonard's Bill, Windsor, did not attract the notice 
they merited. Had these flowers been undescribedv 

Erobablymost of those who did see them would 
ave imagined that they were from greenhouse 
plants, they were so good, fresh, and really beau^ 
tifuL It is so difficult to induce sceptical persona^ 
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alfrt;* ■ocTutomtd to grow CuMlliaa u hooM- nA e^iull; i 



' •niti bU tbeM thinn ; bat in tli 
bslped JD vrgeMU* Ubn by 
> And leat-BOiL At Glan Ej 



Cunelli&'a merila m a lurdy flowering ibrnb, but 
% Tuit t« tboae guilen* i« MMtd to eakble uyone 
l« NaliM how wondioatly free «xe CudbIUm to whole plaoe is on 



Eyi« the 

. growing in k amall TkUey or hollow, 

. . Ibe BiMrt devKtion. At St. Leonird'i the 

CadmIUm u« mottly on high sronnd ; iad«ed, the 

iderible elevi"' " 



Prob- 



t KOTH8CBILD S OAR DINS 

\Ftom tt iliiUifnfk ^ J. Niwa,, Saitng. 



bloom, ud j[heD In flower what beantifol objeoti 
tbay nikke. -i^arietiai, too, u« nndMron*, and if 
many worn old, that i» bnt dae to the fict that, 
like the ooUectimi at Olen Eyre, Sontbimpton, 
tbey have been planted tor many yean, and are 
now vsry large tpeoimeni. At Glen Eyre the Mil 
ii of a Mmi-peaty natnre, and inita Camelliai, 
Biwdodendroua, and Pioiuea alike admirably. At 
SI laonard'a the Mil ia of a aiiCF or loamy nature, 



beat, and 

broken by belt* of treM or shmba. Bat that exl«nt 
of protflotion ii leM needed beoanae CanuUiaa are 
hardy, but rather bacanae when bloomiog it ia not 
well to hava the branchci baaten about by *tron(( 
windi. April is, for tnott outdoor Camellia*, the beat 
flowering month. I do not know to what dimanaioni 
the St. Leonard'! plant* may have attained, bnt I 



the latter have aeen very large one* at Glen Syre. The late 
Mra. Eyre Crabbe, who waaan enthnaiaatic admirer 
of oQtdoor Camelliaa, conatantlyaaacrted that thcM 
ahmba were hardier than Laurel*, a* when tba 
latter were cnt aevarely by late froata, the former 
were qaite aniajured. That was beoauM oatdoor 
Cameliiat make their new growth after while froata 
are over. At St. Lionard^, Portugal Lsurcli have 
been blackened by late troate, and Camellias have 
boon Quite nohurt. ThoM »bo experiment with 
CanuUia - planting often make the miatake of 
pattinft oat plMit* tbat, having bean for Mme veara 
kept in pots, the root* have oeoome cramped and 
the wood atnntcd. That ia not at all a fair teat, aa 
BO other ihrabe wonld be similarly treated. To 
treat tbem properly, plants ■oma two or three 
yeara old should be planted, if previonaly grown in 
warmth, after they have been well aeaMoed, The 
beet time for planting ii the end of April or early 
in llay, M top growth ia then beiDgmBde,androot- 
aotion i* quiver also. Whatever the nature of the 
coil generally, a little compost of loam, peat, old 
hot-bed manore, and ebarp sand is good placed 
about the root*, and once tbeM get well hold 
of this material, plants then ihift for tham- 
Mlvea. Bnt Mils that are oomposed of olsy, or of 
chalk, seem unfavoarable for Camellia callarr. 
PUot* put out af[Biuat walla tbat abut on to 

Eleaeure-grounda, eapeoialty where tall tree* give a 
ttle ahule, ia time make aoble ohjeota. They 
■hould not be hard pruned, bnt havma the main 
branchMWCUred to thewall, have the aide bran chca 
jnttius out Bome 18 to 20 inohes in length, and in 
anch ^rm they blaom with marvellooa profnaioa. 
I have aeen the double*whito, donble-striped, and 
others at Glen Eyre, literally mssaes of newer, iti 
anch oaaea. Although theae outdoor varieties do 
not largely include tboM very fine newer forma 
which Meaan. W, Paul k Sor* have made ao 
familiar to us attheDrillHall, yet there ia noreaton 
to aonme that they are less hardy than are the 
older varieties, looted of the St. Leonard'soollaolion 
fine rtds were Cbaodleri and Cbandleri elegan*, 
Lavinia Maggi, imbricata. rubra, Madame Leboif, 
Proterpine, &o. Of pink*, Augnatina, anperba. 
Eclipse, and a very pretty seedling, itriped, The 
Mikado, a beautiful variety ; Lavinia Ms^^i agaio, 
TriooLor, Couote** of Orkney, and a leedlmg ; and 
of whites, Matthiotiana altia, alba plena, double ; 
Laing'* White Single, and a much purer aingle 
white leedUng, and varioas others. The Glen £jre 
collection indode* other and some older varietifi, 
planted totty year* since, or earlier. Poaaibly 
Mme having oardene and suitable aoilf , may be iO' 
duoed to try Camellias as hardy thraba mach mere 
beDoefocth than ha* hitherto been the oaae. A. D, 

BULB OAROEN. — LiUnm caudidum. I bought 
some olumM of this Lily, and found on dividing 
them that I wa* the poaaeator of sixty bulb* ; of 
these, I potted the fargeat in 32's, aboat tbe 
beginning of tbe month of September laat, placing 
them out of doors wliere tbey remained tifl 
February. Tbe smallest bulbs were planted in tbe 
open ground. Those that were potted I brought 
into an iatermediate-hooH early in February, and 
tbeie axe in bloom at the present time. The 
■malleet bulb* that were planted outside are 
pnabing up flower stems, and 1 intend to have 
tbem in bloom by Batter next vear. If. O. Ferri; 
Tht Aiylum OartUnt, Canli •bar}/, 

COX'S ORANOE PIPPIN, AND PATENT RIGHTS 
IN NEW PLANTS,— I wss mach interested to read 
in the Journal p/ the HortictUlunU Sacit'y the pro- 
ceedings of the Conference on HybridiHition, wherein 
Mr. Geo. Panl mentioned Coi's Orange Pippin, and 
■aid tbat he believed the man who originated that 
excellent Apple did not make a penny oat of it. I 
give you tbe followiog story, whioh msy intcieat 
(Ome of yonr readers. About twenty-live years 
ago I sat beside the late Mr. Charles Turner at a 
social meeting of well-known borticnUnral and 
busioet* men at the invitation of the late Joirph 
F, MestoQ, the landscape-gardener and ooatiactor. 
The gentlemen present iocliideil the late B. 8. 
Williams, W. Cuibash. Mr. Holme*, P. Barr, Mr. 
Bogars. tbe Superintendent of Bstlersea Park, and 
Mclntyre of VictorU Park, of whom only Mr. P. 
Barr ia now living. I and Mr. C. Turner CDtet«d 
upon congenial matter*, and after the dinner he 
brought from hia oapacion* coat-pocket some fruita 
of Co»'* Orange Pippin, at the same time Mkioft 
me to taste one— "Toe best fnendlever had, Itr 
it baa pat £4,000 into my pooket. 1 sever go tu 
bed without one ander ny pillow when I can 
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get one.'' I was lo much interested by 
whst be told me, tbat I asked Mr. Taroer if be 
could give me its history, which he did in the 
following words : *' Some yean ago a neighboar of 
mine, Mr. Cox, a bnilder in a small way of busi- 
ness at Laneley, was spending Christmas-day with 
his wife, ana in the course of the day an Apple was 
eaten by his wife, which so pleased her that she 
determined to sow the pips, which she did, in a 
flower-pot. In course of time two seeds germi- 
nated, and the seedlings were planted in the garden, 
one of which died before bearing fruit, and the 
other was the present tree from which the graft 
was taken that bore the fruit you are now eating. 
I watched the tree grow, and tested the quality of 
its fruit with regara to flavour and keeping, and 
found it BO good that I determined to acquire the 
entire stock, which I did at a cost of £40." Such 
is the history of this variety of Apple as related to 
me by Mr. C. Turner. If this is correct, which, so 
far as I am personally concerned, I never doubted, 
such an adventitious product is in the nature of 
treasure-trove. The case is very different where 

Sreat pains and expenditure of time and money are 
evoted to the hybridisation and culture of fruits, 
Ac. ; and my opinion is that Mr. G. Bunyard is right 
when he tells us to make as much out of a new 
plant as we can by carefully protecting until the 
stock is sufficiently large to be remunerative ; but 
until the whole matter is placed on a surer basis 
than at present, I fear we are not likely to receive 
much assistanoe from the legiBlature. Charles 
Dennis. 

DRACOCEPHALUM NUTANS ALPINUM.— This 
very effective Siberian alpine is just coming into 
flower. The plant grows 6 to 12 inches high, and 
is, of course, perfectly bardy. The individual 
flowers are not larger tnan those of the Ground Ivy 
<Nepeta Glechoma). They are, however, so thicklv 
crowded on the numerous spikes, that they catdi 
one's eye anywhere, and are capable of producing 
as good an effect as the Aubrietia itself. The colour 
is a partitularly strong blue-purple, quite free from 
any suspicion of magenta^ Self-sown seedlings 
increase it rapidly. A, K, £, 

FLOWERS : THEIR USES AND THEIR PRICES.— 
Certain florists* shops at the West End of London 
afford a spectacle to the " man in the street " just 
now of which our gr.indfathers never dreamed in 
their wildest flights of fancy. The picked speci- 
mens of Rotes, red, pink, and white ; the NarciMi, 
the Lilac, the spikes of Orchid, the Violets^ the 
Stocks, Mignonette, Tulips, Marguerites, and 
miny others, are used in lavish profusion. In 
fact, the flowers upon funeral crosses and wreaths 
are so crammed and crowded together, that it 
would seem as if the florist had tried to see how 
many couldpossibly be used upon one frame. Just 
at present, Roses seem to be more in favour than 
any other kind of flower, and perhaps this is the 
reason for the comparative neglect of the Narcissus 
this season. As our contemporary, the Daily 
Telegraph, recently remarked : " Large tracts of 
land have been placed under bulb-culture in the 
Fen districts during recent years, and, as a rule, at 
this season, tons of cut bloom are despatched daily 
to London and the large towns. Since Easter, the 
prices realised have been very poor; in many 
cases, the amount received did not pay for carriage 
and gathering, and as a result, some growers have 
discontinued sending away further consignments, 
preferrioff to allow the flowers to wither and die 
in the fields. The following instance is illustrative 
of many others. A Long-Sutton srower despatdied 
to Sheffield 78 dozen bunches of Violets, o dozen 
bunches of Narcissi, and 3 dozen Arums ; bis 
return was twelve postage stamps ! Nor has the 
passer-by to devote nis attention to flowers alone, 
for side by side with them, was a window full 
of Strawberries, which made nearly as gay a show 
as do the flowers, Asparagus, splendid specimens of 
Pears from Easter Beurrt^ downwards, and Melons 
of English as well as of foreign growth. Visitor, 

BLINDNESS IN NARCISSUS.— When I read the 
editorial reply to '' F. C. " in a recent issue, I did 
not realise as now appears probable that the original 
enquiry was from the general standpoint, and 
not OS is usual in cases of blindness in the 
Poeticus group, and notably the double white form. 
I can assure Mr. Mallet that the4)liodne8s so-called 
of this latter form is a failing that is not due to 
deterioration, but occurs in toe finest growths of 
which the varfely is capable. I have years ago 



stated in the Gardewrs' Chronicle^ how I en- 
deavoured to test this mysterious affair, when it 
was once stated with considerable emphasis to be 
due entirely to the cold searchbg winds and 
nipping frosts of spring. The following year after 
selecting from many thousands of bulbs some of the 
finest, whose great mass of rarely dying root fibres 
bespoke great vigour, I planted them in pots with- 
out delay. Some I grew with moisture constantly in 
pans below the pots, others were heavily and freely 
watered, and all were plaoed for the winter in a 
cold pit so as to prevent injury from frost or the 
cold winds of spring. The result of all this was 
that I did not get a solitary flower. All were in 
rich soil, some pluited deeplv and others shallow, 
but the growth was decidedly inferior to that of 
much smaller bulbs left undisturbed in the open 
beds. In this kind it is not the entire absence of 
scape and other parts, these most assuredly exist, 
and by a closer examination it was obvious that in 
a large majority of instances even the petals within 
had G>ng passed the nascent period. The excellent 
promise of an abundant show of flower scapes, and 
the proof they otherwise frequently convey, is proof 
that little or nothing was wanting in the last season 
of their growth. I quite admit that for a long time 
1 [did believe that this blindness was due to the 
variety flowering so late that the heat of summer 
quickly succeeds. Also. that it was aggravated if 
the soil was very light, and much drained by sand 
and gravel. But precisely the same thing resulted 
after a wet season ! Then we have to remember 
that none of the single Poet's Narcissus suffer, even 
the frailest of these flower, and flower well ;^ yet 
you may get a chance bulb, i.e., a ** rogue'* so- 
oalled, in among them that is obstinate enough to go 
its own " blind^' way, possessing all the time greater 
vigour than the rest. "Blindness" is not shy 
flowering, when there is no ** show " for flowering. 
The best remedj^for shy flowering is deep planting, 
quite six or eight inches deep, in a good holding 
soil, and in a position as cool and uniform as is 
possible. All the Poet's Narcissus delight in mois- 
ture, but it is not clear that it is essential save in 
the case of the douUe-floweriug kind. Apart from 
these I am not at one with Mr. Mal(et in his 
reoommendation of *'high feeding,'* as if omied 
on through a series of years, many kinds 
quickly resent it. It is quite another thins to 
manure a plot where it is expected a three 
years* growth will follow without disturbance, 
boes Mr. Mallet refer to any particular kind when 
speaking of the scapes being **iojared by pene- 
trating frosts after they have left the bulbs and 
before they have penetrated the soil,*' as not a few 
of the earliest to flower are quite unhurt by frost 
wiUi the scapes above ground, and when it should 
prove most severe to them. In fact, I have known 
Pallidus prscox nearly three inches out of ground, 
when a severe spell of frost lasting over a fortnight 
was experienced ; yet while fixed and immovable in 
this icy grip all this time, they produced a glorious 
display of colour within a week after the frost, and 
bore not the least trace of hardship experienced in 
the very midst of active growth. £, Jenkim, 
Hampton HiU. [The reply to " F. C. " referred to 
a case of *' blindness " or a condition in which the 
scapes were developed, but not flowers. We 
supposed Mr. Mallet's letter referred to similar 
cases. " Blindness " would appear to be oaused by 
some check, rather than by want of strength in the 
bulb. Ed.] 

THE GARDENERS' ROYAL BENE- 

VOLENT INSTITUTION. 
Ths sixty-first anniversary festival dinner of 
this charity was held at the Hdtel M^tropole 
on the evening of Friday, May 18, his Grace 
the Duke of Portland in the chair, supported 
by a numerous company of friends and patrons 
of the Institution, including Lord Powerscourt, 
The Very Rev. the Dean of Rochester, the Kev. 
Archdeacon Sinclair, Hon. Alban Gibbe, M.P., 
and Messrs. N. N. Sherwood, Herbert Hicks, 
Herbert J. Adams, Jeremiah Colman, H. J. Yeitch, 
J. H. Veitch, Arthur Sutton, M. H. Sutton, 
J. Robinson, R. Milligan Hogg, R. Tout, W. Mao- 
kay, J. Rochford, P. Crowley, W. Sherwood, 
Ed. Sherwood, and many gardeners and horticul- 
turists from far and near. The dinner at an 
end, the Chairman proposed the toast of *'Her 
Majesty the Queen," alluding to the fact that she 
had been patroness of the Institution for many 



years. The toast was drank with musical honours, 
and was followed by that of H.R.H. The Prince of 
Wales (Patron), H.R.H. Princess of Wales, and the 
other members of the Royal Family. In this 
connection the Chairman alluded to the Prince's 
desire to Uke the place of the late Duke of 
Westminster, for a long time President of the 
Institution. Then came the important toast of the 
evening, that of the Gardeners' Royal Benevolent 
Institution, proposed by the Chairman in a few 
felicitous words : expressing the pleasure it g»ve 
him to do so, as be had intended to do two years 
ago, but was unable to fulfil his intention at that 
time. He was unable to understand why he had been 
chosen to preside on this occasion, as his tastes did 
not lie in the direction of gardening, but in sportp 
owning that it was no great pleasure to possess 
such a white elephant as Welbeck, its gardens, and 
pleasure-grounds. These were not so long ago a 
wilderness, but, thanks to the endeavours of his 
gardener, Mr. J. Roberts, promised very soon to 
become a '* beauty for ever,** and he himself a 
worthy patron of the Institution. Allusion was 
made to the general progress of horticulture both 
at home and abroad, and to the endeavours of the 
Royal 'Horticultural Society in promoting the art 
of gardening in this country. He trusted to horti- 
culture to allure the people back to the land, and 
he believed that the School-Board, in adding botany 
and gardening to their curriculum, would greatly 
facilitate that most desirable movement. The 
Chairman then briefly stated the aims and objects 
of the Institution, and the benefits that accrue to 
gardeners who become subscribers, should they 
ever oome to need assistanoe in old age or misfor- 
tune. As showing the great amount of good whioh 
it has done, he mentioned the sum of £84,000 
which it had expended in the course of its existenoe. 
The object of the excellent Samaritan Fund was 
pointed out. 

This toast was ooupled with the name of Mr. 
H. J. Veitch, who after thanking His Grace for 
consenting to take the diair, when there were 00 
many calls on his time; subsequently adverted 
to the late Duke of Westminster, and to his desire 
to benefit iJbe Institution in every way, and also to 
the wish of the Prince of Wales to become its patron. 
In regud to income, 1898 was considered, he said, 
a record year ; but 1899 was still better. The 
sum required to pay the pensions and other in- 
debtedness was £3,276. The auxiliary branches 
had this last financial year contributed £300. In 
conclusion, Mr. Veitch alluded to the losses of the 
Institution through death duriqg the last yeir» 
mentioning the names of the Duke of Teck, Duke 
of Westminster, and Malcolm Dunn ; and he ex- 
pressed the hope that many of those present would 
continue to subscribe, especially in view of the not 
unnatural shrinking of contributions to charities in 
genend, as a consequence of the war. 

Lord Powerscourt then made a speech embody- 
ing some kindly remarks about Malcolm Dunn's 
work at Powerscourt, alluding to his remarkable 
energy as a gardener. 

Mr. Smith Barry, who proposed the toast, 
" Horticulture," spoke of gardens in general— gar- 
dens in Japan and in China ; French, Italian, and 
Babylonian gardens ; but of them all, the English 
gardens were, he believed, the most lovely, but 
capable of affording still more beauteous scenes, if 
we would make more use of the Bamboos. With 
this toast was ooupled the name of the Dean of 
Rochester. 

The Dean, whose utterances were of that touch- 
ing kind, of which he is a master, said he 
had lived in a royal palace with the best of 
queens ; he had taken tea with the poorest, and 
had lived with the highest, but there were 
no men who had so Mautified the land we 
live in as had the gardener; and he main- 
tained that there was nothing that brings so 
much happiness into a man's lite as horticulture ; 
paying specisl tribute to the firm of Veitch, as 
introducers of beautiful exotics, and to William 
Robinson and his Flower Garden ; and alluding to 
the endeavours of the County Councils in fostering 
a love of gardening amouff the children that will 
do much in time towards drawing the working-man 
away from the alluremonts of the public-house. 

The sum collected amounted m all to £1,980, 
which Mr. ^. N. Sherwood very kindly undertook 
to make up to £2,000. 
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SO CIET IES. 

{Ttmpie Show c&ntitmed fi-om p. 4 of ttippitmaa.) 

mSCSLLANBOUB. 
Mr. WiLLiAii Btdehkah, florlit, Tunworth, hid chirmlDg 
bnnchfl of VLoUu, Including > ne* ni<«t7, niiud Hiwk, 
with % pftlfl cbhOv, marglnAd with bright Lilac ; DaTonihire 
CreuB, k.. J. Rowbgrrr, Th« I4trk, Arabia Qruit, Hlpli«t«, 
An., together with Uacf Puuies. 
Henra. Ut tc UaiTBi A Son, BorliU, WaitbnrT'Dii-Tr;ni, htd 



f health; plants of levsral ipedea 



Jenri It » pale iDlphur-coloareit vaiiatr of 
Malnialeon. It wu ahown bf Mr. Willen, 
D, Baetwell Park, Ksnt, 
rcHEH b Ennvrr SAaaEKHEtu, Raultin, 
two Tulstiea of AitlDw, uoder the nim« 



VEGETABLES. 

)r iparas, though gteerallf n 



lent in quallt/. The iDperb h. 
Bdttoh a So!« have made the Tginpia Hbow habltu«> familiar, 
were abont their only eihtfcit on tble occaelon, and they 
coaeiitad of two hnge pjrmmldfl of Pvaa, aet up unldat a bod 
or NamesU. There were prohablj two btitbali In each 
pjrBDiid, the poda being aacurad to a rramewoik aa tblc'iElv aa 
poulble. The varletlee were at the hues, Bailf Olant, and 
tba tope, BonntlfDl ; thepodi Ixlng niognlarlf tine. 

Hr. B. UoRTiHiH, Swlai Nareerr, Famham, ahawed ill 
varietleaofCBOunibaninilotalnf flrty-rour mdU.all Bnely 
grown and perfect umplei of their varletlee. They In- 
sarleaa, graeii, and ailgbtlr aplsy, lonRtb 



itichsa 



« long, 






very bandaoma ; Telegraph, I.ack1f 

Superb Aapuagni in nil U'Ee bi 
I, Bl. PeUn, Colcheatar. 



Hanwoo 



la from Hr. A. J. 



iQlunred topa, praaent- 
lug that adtolraUa condition whieta BngUihnun lo Diili;li 

than WM this from Colctuater, and Ita pieteucs laadi to the 
Inferenca that the aoll Ititrr i* good for other Ihlnia thm 
Botee. From the umg ton cama four bundlea of good 
Aipiagna, ihown by Ur. W. Oannuv ; bnt the atama wan 
larger, and bad In them loo much blanched bard malaria], 

Miaan. W. PoupiiT * BoHa, Tnlckeahun, aUged aome 
Bne Rhubarb in hat bnndlu, ttia ■lemi bring aicepUonally 
Bne and long. Tlcloila wai nnniually large, but rerycltan 
and well colonred ; Llnnien>, rather ainaller and greener i 
and Bawkea' Champagne bad italka 3 feet long, and of rich 

Mr. W. L. Baalln, gr. to A. HcKnEKiinN, Biq., M.F., Bnacot 
Park, Barki, ibowad with a collection Df Irulta faw vegc 
table), Including good Hojal Oeborna Cncumbera, Aeparagui, 
Na Plna Ultra Dwarf Beam, and Early Snowball CauliUowart. 

Ur. W. B. Apthohfe, Cambridge, had a coupiP ol large o 



Aptborpfl^ Favourite, the product of a croai 

Perfection and Boyal Oabome. Piobaoiy me vane 

would look better If well grown and aelacled. 

One chief vcgeUble cihlblC waa in the form of a group on 
centre table In ona of the tenia, coniieting of planta in toU 
Kaily Mom and Daiiy Fa>, latber apanaly podded, ai 
inrrounded by forcrd dwarf French Bean planta. The 









T fine, and The Di 

It, Holbom MaaUrplfca Bonner utam, li 
i; large, amootb BarUetI'Df-Al] Cocuinbei 
If York TomatoB, Royal Oabome Cncnmbei 



It la nlhar lurprlalng that, lelatlrtiy lo 

je made l>y the leading growoTi another ye 
?roducta more eitenalTBly. 

AwtAm ilTtii by Ui< Cotuell. 



and Cup 



refera 






purely acclden 

OddUatat. 
Blr F. Wigan, Bart, Mortlake (gr., Hr. W. H. loung), fbr 

Heaara. F. Bander li Co., BL Albana. for OrckidJ, Am«aa,Ac 
NMirs. J, Vellch A Bona, Chelaea, for Oaladiunii, Cacti, 

■■d flowering ahraba. 
Leopold de Rothacblld, laq., flonnanbury Hooae, Acton 

Iff., Mr. i. Bndaon, T.U.H.), br fruit Iriea and Watar 



Lord Wantage, Locklnge Park, Wantage, t 



rFtnit 



« POTH, BXHlBtTEO AT THS TBMFLE SHOW, MAV 2S, 1900, 

Tiomtrafh by J. NneM, Saltnf.) 



Meaara. J. Cipher, Cbaltanham, for Orcblda. 

Mona. Laden Linden, Uraaula, (Or Orchidi. 

Keaan. Cbarlaiworth A Co., Bradfoid, forOrtbldi. 

■r. Cbaa. Tnroer, Slough, Roiaa, PelargonlniDB, Carnatlont. 

Meaara. J. Carter ACo. , Holboro. Vegetable!, Gale !oUna^ Ac. 

Meaara. Bair A Bona, CoTint Qaiden, Tullpa, Htrbaeaoni 
Flaota, Ac 

Meaira. W. Cutbnah A Bona, HIghgate, Topiary Work, Ac 
' Meaara. Flilier, Son A Bibiay, BheUeld, Stoie and Mla- 
eellaneou PlanU. 

Maian. Hngb Low A Co., 



audktiifle paler than the preceding, but not qi 
Ooldan Fleece, a amall, compact yellow, Ac. 

Keain. Gahtiill A Bona, Bwanlay, aiblbltad planta of 
Hyoaotla, pretty little pyramidal planta In poU, and eovend 
with bhioma. They were named|N. pjTamldallB, and ware In 
white, blue, and loae-coloured Tartetlta. 

Mr. a. a. TowIL^ Hampton] Hill, IMlddleaei, exhibited 
lOanta nnd llowen of Palargonlnm Fire' Dragon, eihiblted at 
the Temple Show laat year, and flgured In Ibe Canfcnrri' 



foliage li 
aery. Fan 






ronlrh at 
Prom L'Uon 






(Lnci{ 



Unden). 



Fruit and Veg«tabl« Oonuulttae. 

Priinl : FMItp Crawley, Eiq. (Chalmian), and Meaara. H. 
Markhim, W. Bataa, John BasbaD, Geo. Wylbca, W. Pope, 
W. Poupart, J. Mclndoe, E. Beckett. Jaa. Smith, W. Crump, 
K. Parker, B. Mortimer, P. C M. Vtitf h, Oeorge Keif, W. H. 
DivBia, P. q. Line, M. OleeaoD, O. Rerrin, H. fialderaon, J. 
WilUrd, H. Baling, fleo. Reyooldn, T. Coomba, W. Iggulden, 
and 0. Norman. 






d, H., OrehMi and New 
BoM), Cut FMwara, and 



Sir Chaa. Flggott, Bart., Blongh, Palma and Cnitana. 
Meaara. 3d. Smith A Co., Woneatar. Cleoiatla and Boaat. 
Feed A Son, Norwood, B.K., Caladiuma, 

kenhiad. Bale, Feme. 



Oloi 



Meaan. J. BUI A Bona, Bdm 
Sir J. Peaaa, Bart.. M P., Quiebora', Fn 
Meaara. T. Rivera A Bon, BawblMgeworl 
Meaaia. O. Buoyard A Co , Maldatona, f 
Meaara. W. Paul and Bon, Waltbam 
Rhododehdrona. 
Mr. T. 8. Ware, Ltd,, Felthan, Beg 



Heao 






a, H, Cannell A Bod, Bwanley, 

Sllvtr-aiU Ham AialriiL 
L Stanley, Aahton A Go., Boulhgate, forOreblJi 
OiUelt, Stq., for Orcblda. 
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Mr. H J. Jones, Lawi&htm, for Begonias and Cat Flo wen 

Mr. W. Runi'ey, Waltham Cross, fbr Roses. 

Mr. Amos Ferry, Wlncbmore Hill, for Hardy Heibaceons 
Perennials. 

' Messrs. G. Jackman & Bon. Woking, for Clematis and 
Hardy Herbaceons Perennials. 

Mr. B R. Catt. Colchester, for Roses. 

Messf. RAO. Cnthbert, Soathgate, for Aiakas. 

Mr. M. Pritehard, for Herbaceous Plants. 

• The Ouildforl Hardy PUnt Numiy, GuUdford, for 
Alpines. 

Mr. H. B. May, Kdmonton, for Foliage Plants and Roses. 

Messrs. J. Waters &, Sons. Bagsbot, fbr Rhododendrons. 

R. I. Messares, B:-q. (gr., H. J. Chapman), forinsectivo ous 
plants 

The Ditke of Northnmberland, fbr Nepenthes. 

Messrs. J. Cheal & Sons, for Cacti, &c 

Messrs Wallace, for hardy plants and Lilks. 

Mesn^s. Kelway, for PaM>nles, &c. 
. Messrs. Sutton, for CUceolarias. 

Mr. J. Russell, for trees and shrubs. 

Mr. J. Watkins, for Apples. 

Leopold de Rothschild, Esq., Ascctt, Leigh ton Bozzirl 
(gr., Mr. J. JenningsX for Carnations. 

Silver GUt KniglOian MedaJ, 
A. Henderson. Esq., M.P., for Fruit and Vegetables. 

SUwT Flora MedaU 

Mr. W. Tceton, for Decorative Plants. 
Messrs. Laing, for MapU s and Stove Plants. 
Mr. T. Jannoch, for Lilies of the Valley. 
Mr. W. Poupart, for LUies of the Valley. 
Messrs. Cripps, for Maples. 
Mr. R. Oreen, for Codlffsnms. 
Menrs. B. S. Williams, for Orchids. 
LndwigMond, Esq., for Orchids. 

• Mr. G. W. Piper, for Roses. 
Messrs. F. Cant & Co , for Roses. 
Messra. Hogg & Robertson, for Tulips. 
Messrs. W. H. Rogers, for Rhododendrons. 
MeisYs. J. Jamfs ft Son, for Cineratiaa. 
Messrs. Webb & Son, for Begonias, Gloxinias, ftc. 
Lord Gerard for Carnations. 

Messrs. Backhouse for Orchils, Alpines, &c 
Messrs. Fromow for Maples. 

Silver Knightian Medal. 

Mr. S. Mortimer for Cucumbers. 
Mr. W. Godftpey for Asparagus. 
Mr. Barwood for Asparagus. 

Silver Baaktian Medal, 

Marquis de Wavrin, for Orchids. 

Messrs. Debbie, for Bireet Peas. 

Mrs. Bodkin, for Cacti. 

Messrs. Young, for Cacti. 

The Misses Hopkins, for herbaceons plants. 

Mr. P. Erselius, for Petunias. 

Messrs. Van Wareren, for Astilbea. 

*," IP« ore unabfe, owing to the default of some of oier 
reportert, to etrnpUie the ccount of the Temple Show in this 
iisue, but in our next number we ahall aUude to the Rose* and 
th'. Fruits, and shall thsn be enabled to give a series of illus" 
trations in addition to those giieninths present issue. 



THE BOYAL NATIONAL TULIP. 

Tl I ) was held in connection with the Temple Show, and a 
very good exhibition resulted, much beyond what was 
anticipaUd. The florists' Tulip survives, but the ranks of 
cultivators have become sadly thinned of late years, and the 
supporters of the Society are few. 

DUsimilar Rectified TM/fpf.— There were four exhibitors of 
twelve varieUes. Mr. J. W. Bestlbv, StakehlU, Castlelon, 
Manchester, was let, with birarres feathered : Masterrieceand 
Gineral Grant ; flamed : Samuel Barlow and Lord Stanley : 
byblamens feath., Bessie and Bertha; fld., Trip to Stock- 
port and Duchess of Sutherland ; roses, festh.. Modesty and 
Pet ; fld., Mabel and Annie McGregor. Mr. A. Chatck, 
Cambridge, was 2nd, his leading Kooms were feathered bli! 
Sir J. Psxton, fld. bis. Sulphur and Samuel Barlow, feath. ro. 
Auuie McGregor, end the same fld. Mr. A. D. Hail, Wye. 
wasSrd. 

With six ^-arieties, Mr. A. D. Hall was placed 1st, he had 
feath. bi2. Attraction, fld. biz. Samuel Barlow, fteath. bjb. 
W. H. Parkinson, fld byb. George Edward, feath. it>se Miss 
Edward, fld. ro. Mabel. Mr. A. Chater was 2od, his two 
best blooms were feath. biz. Sir J. Paxtcn, and fld. byb. 
TAlismao. Mr. Bentlet was 8rd. 

In another clsss for six dissimilar bloom*. Miss Scott, 
Malabar House, St. Albans, waa the only exhibitor, and was 
awar ed the 1st prize. The host three fathered lullps came 
from Mr. BsKTLkY, charming blooms, viz.. Masterpiece ; byb. 
Bessie, and rose Mrs. Collier. Mr. A. Chater was 2ndi 
he had biz. Masterpiece, byb. Adonis, and rose Sarah Headly. 

Mr. A. D.Hai.l came in 1st with three flamed varietiea] 
having biz. Dr. Hardy, lyb. Duchebs of Sutherland, and 
rose Mabel. 

The breeder or self-colourei Tulips were exquisite, their 
rich c61ours contrastiog so strongly with their pure bases, 
either yellow or white. Mr. A. D. Hall had a very fine six ; 
theyconcistel of birarre Sulphur and Qoldflnder ; bybloemen 
Adonis and Maid of Orleans ; rose Mrs. Barlow and Rose 
Hill. Mr. Bk.xtley was 2nd, also with very good flowers ; he 
had diflering from the foregoing, byb. Glory of StakehlU ; 
and rose Aonle McGregor. Mr. A. D. H»ll also had fie 



best three ; his winning blooms were, biz. Hepwoith's lOS ; 
byb. Talisman ; and rose Annie McGregor. Mr. Bbktlct 
wasted. 

The 1st of the Samuel Barlow Prizes for a pair of rectified 
Tulips, one flamed and one fsathered. went ti Mr. Bcktlkv, 
who had Samuel Barlow, fld. biz., and Mrs. Wood, feath. ro ; 
Mr. Chater was 2nd, who also had Samuel Bsilow and feath. 
ro. Sarah Headly. 

The premier feathered Tulip waa byb. Trip to Stockport, 
shown by Mr. Chatrr. The premier flamed byb. George 
Edward, from Mr. A. D. Hall. The premier breeder waa byb. 
Adonis, shown by Mr. A. D. Hall. 

MISCELIiANEOTXS S00IBTIE8. 

The Kidderminsttr and Diiferiot Horttonltand.— 

This Society held its monthly meeting on the 9th inst, under 
the Dresidency of O. N. Bass, Esq. Th^ lecturer waa Mr. 
W. H. Wilson, of Moor Hall, Stourport. and the sulrject of the 
lecture was "The Potato and i»s cultivation." Good sised 
whole seta were recommended, and at planting time an 
application of wood>aahea, superphosphate or bone meal to 
saudy ar lis. If wood-ashea were not procurable, then kainit. 
The thinning of the tops to two or three growths was a point 
specially noted, and the planting of tubers in rows in a north 
or south direction in order to secure the sun'a raya on both 
sides. Mr. Poole, of Hill Grove Nurseries, exhibited a quantity 
of flowers of a new scarlet-flowering zonal Pel«i)gonittm, the 
flowers being very large in aiie and of b:illiant colour. 



Enquiry. 



The Bolting of Cabbaoxs.— Will tome of oar 
correspondents who are large aroweni of early 
Cabbage! kindly state if these have bolted more 
than Qsual this year, and if so, whether this state 
of things exists more in one part <^ the oonntry 
than another? 



Answers to Correspondents. 

• 
Beech- TREES Overrxtn with Insects : C Hodges, 
— Adelges (Chermes) Fagi, exceedingly minute 
s]>ecies of aphis, witii soft bodies, that increase 
with great rapidity, the young insects hatching 
out in Jane, and being then covered with a 
white cottony substance, such as that which you 
sent us. Tobacco- water and soft-soap in dilated 
form, or the petroleum emulsion, may be used to 
kill the aphides, if the trees are smaU ones. 

Books : X, A manual on Land Measurement may 
be obtained of Mr. Upoott Gill, the Bazaar Office 
170. Strand, London, W.C. 

Correction : *' British Forestry," in our last 
issue, p. 307, coL a. fourth line from the bottom, 
for Mr. Stafford Haward, rtad Mr. Stafford 
Howard. 

Emptying Heating Apparatus of Water : 
Broeklty. Less rusting of the iron-work takes 
place if the pipes are kept filled with water when 
not in use. Soft water rusts iron more severely 
than hard water. As most boilers, are incrusted 
with stony deposits from the water, the iron 
suffers less than the pipes from rust, but in 
any case it is better not to run off the water 
unless it be temporarily for the purpose of 
cleansing the boiler. 

Leaf of Lime-tree with Galls : J, MUman, The 
leaf is overrun with the so-called '* Nail-galls," 
the work of a mite. An example was figured in 
Cfardeners' Chr<micU, p. 83, July 16, 1887. 

Loss OF Chlorophyl in the Leaves of Chrys- 
anthemums : Brockley. This loss of colour, due 
to excess of water in the soil is usually corrected 
by keeping the plants rather dryer for a week or 
two ; and in obstinate cases by applying sulphate 
of iron (white vitriol) at the rate of} oz. to 
1 gallon of water. See Oardener$* Chronide, 
May 12, p. 292. 

Names of Plants: Correspondents not tmswered 
in this issue art requested to be so good as to 
consult the following number.^ O, T, 2, Fritil- 
laria ; 3, Trolliu9 europsBUS ; 5, Ribes aureum ; 
6, Veratrum album ; 7t your Vine -leaf appears 
to have been scorched ; others not recognised ; 
send better specimens. — R. O. 1, Tellima gran- 
diflora ; 2, Saxifrsga sponhemica ; 8. Arabia car- 
duchorum ; 4, Epimedium Mmschianum ; 6, 
Saxifra^ muscoides var. RheL— 0. W. D, Pri- 
mula viscosa var. ciliata. — W, M, 3, Mil tenia 
flavescens.— J. N. OOey, 1, Cattleya Skinneri, 
a very fine form; 2, Cattleya intermedia.— 
W, K. Preston, The pretty spotted flower seems 
to be an exceptionally fine form of Odontoglossam 



X Adrians, and the other a blotched form of the 
rather poor type of 0. crispum, which grows 
with it.— r. R. Epidendrum virens.— r. T. R. 
Barbarea vulgaris.— If. T, Smymium olusatra- 
tum.— TV^bu. Medicago maculata.— Com&rkiJi. 
Sherardia arvensis.- T^o*. H. Akebia ouinata. 
—F, G, L. Crinum MooreL — ^«^*TL ^» 
Prunus Padus ; 2, Veronica Traveraii ; 3, Thuia 
orientalis var. ; 4, Ulmus montana var. ; 6, 
Juniperus sinensis; 6, Euonymus radicans. — 
Roidiffe. 1, Ulmus montona; 2, Denstselia 
tenera; 3, Pyrus Mains floribunda. — A, Ta- 
benuemontana ooronaria. The small white 
spots are quite common to the plant, and 
they are not the ova of insects. The burst- 
ing of the tube also is common in spring. — 
J, J, 1, Epimedium pinnatum ; 2, Epimedium 
Musschianum ; 3, Acacia dealbaU ; 4, Prunus 
triloba fl. - pi.— J?. T. Dendrobium x Wiganis 
and Anthencum lineare variegatum. — Miss 
Croker. Staphylea pinnata.— La^el misplaad, 
2, Symphoncarpus raoemoeus (Snowberry); 5, 
Antherioum lineare variegatum. 
Spruce Fir : A. 8coU. The work of some rodent, 
teeth-marks being visible on the bared wood. 
The tap-root is dead, and consequently the plant 
would DO readily overturned by the wind, or by 
lar^B animals pressing sgainst it. An examina- 
tion of the ground woiam probably disdose the 
burrowings of rabbits, rats, or field-mioe. You 
should have sent us the entire roots, and not 
merely the root-stock. 

Tomatos Diseased : Forema$i, The ^ant sent is 
attacked by a funsus, Peronoepora Xycopersici, 
which has a resemluance to the ordinary murrain 
of the Potato, and the best remedy to employ as 
against that and the Tomato disease is the Bor- 
deaux Mixture, made according to the formula 
often given in theee columns. Wirewonn, if 
present, and we failed to find any, have not done 
any harm to the plants. As for eelworms, these, 
althoush you teU us you saw some, are indis- 
tinguishaUe by the naked eye, and the ^fipear- 
•noe of the roots does not indicate their presence 
in the plant sent. 

Travelling Expenses of a Gardener on Enter- 
ing A New Situation : X. Y. Z. The payment 
of these is entirely a matter of arrangement 
between employer and gardener ; and it is not 
exactly similar with the oonditions obtaining in 
indoor domestic service, as you seem to infer, 
the latter beins most generally single persons, 
with perhaps the exception of the butler. We 
would dissuade you from going to law on the 
matter, unless a written agreement to pay the 
expenses exists. 

Unisexual Strawberry Plants : T. 0. Uni- 
sexuality of the flowers is an original oondition of 
these plants, although by cross-nreeding there is 
little tendency in vaneties to revert to this 
state. One garden variety, viz , Hautbois, is 
persistent in this respect, and no crop is obtained 
unless oare be taken to plant runners from beds, 
the i^ants in which sre male and female, and 
uniformly bear fruit abundantly. Yours is 
merely a case of reversion, and you would act 
wisely to obtain runners for the making of new 
beds of the varieties which have failed, from 
some trusty source. No blame attaches to the 
nurseryman who supplied the plants. 

Vine- leaf Discoloured : O. T, Mechanical 
injury — scalding, probably, from not affording 
timely ventilatioB in the mombs hours, or upon 
sudden bursts of sunshine. AUttle neglect in 
this direction, especially in modem vineries, with 
their large panes of glass, and practically air- 
tight construction, works much mischief at this 
period of the year. The leaf sent indicates a 
Vine in great vigour, it being of more than 
ordinary size and substance. 

CoMMUKiOATioifB Recbivid.— R B. Tvton.— D. Q., 4S8. — 
J. Hoog.~W. T.— A. 0*N.— Menyweuher t Son*.— Todd & 
CO.— J. Robertp.— W. K.— B. C— BrittolUn.— A. C. F.— 
H. H. C- J. 8.— W. O. 8.— R Holmes.— H. H D. snd 
Bd. IC— Attwood & Binsted.— J. B. L.<-W. B. (next week). 
A. R.— A. B. R. & Co.— W. 8.-- A. J. K., Ancbnu italica. 
— W. G.— C. H. (there wm no endoettre) — D. Q.— A. R. 
Pr , Nice.— Ignoramus.- J. Weeke ft Co.— A. W.— W. Dawos 
—J. B. L— R. H.— LoedalL— B. H.— P. B.— O. Henley.— 
H. W., Newport.— Turner Bros.— J. W. 

SPBCrUBNS PHOTOORAPm. &e., RSOEIVED WITH Tbamks.— 

T. CranweU, Auckland, N.Z. 



BIRTH.— Bom, Hansen, in Berkelev, California, 
March 13, 1900, to the wife of George Hansen, a son. 

(For Markets and WeaiKer^ see p. x,) 
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THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL 



SOCIETY. 



THE TEMPLE SHOW. 

Mat 23, 24, 25. 

Thc giMt Annual horticnltana event of the year— the three 
days' flower show hrid by pemUsaioa of the Benchers in the 
gardens of the Inner Temi>Ie— took place on Wednesday last 
and the two following days. The day broke threateningly, and 
sharp showers fell at intervals ; bnt the weather exercised 
little tnflaeiice on the attendance of the visitors, of whom 
great nnmbers were present, there being nearly as many as on 
the flrst day last year. The receipts at the gstes, however, 
on Wednesday were, we believe, about £100 less than last 
jretr. The varied exhibits, as nnmerons as nsnal, showed, if 
anything, greater variety, and several improvements in the 
staging and general arrangements were obseived, especially 
amongst exhibits placed ont-of-doon. The arrangements 
made by the Superintendent, Mr. Wright, worked most 
smoothly. Onr reporter's remarks are supplemented by 
ourselves on p. 828. 

Orohid Oommittee. 

PnsieiU : Harry J. Veitch, Esq., in the chair ; and Messrs 
Jas. O'Brien (Hon. Sec.), De B. Crswehay, O. W. Law* 
Schofield, H. J. Chapman, J. Douglas, B. Hill, A. Hislop, 
H. A. Tracy, R Brooman-White, H. T. Pitt, J. Jaqnes, 
C. Bochford, W. H. Young, P. J. Thorne, W. Cobb, J. T. 
Gabriel, H. Little, J. 0. Powler, J. Colman, C. Winn, X. V. 
Low, and W. B. Latham. 

The display of Orchids was quite equal to any made at the 
Temple in any previous ye%r, and, as the list of Awardji 
proves, contained more plant* above the average in point of 
merit 

Sir Trcvor Lawbencc, Bart., Burford (gr., Mr. W. H. 
White), as nsual. had one of the moat important groups, 
which was arranged on one side of the central staging in the 
large tent, and cortalning over 100 distinct spedee and 
varieties, all presented in very fine condition and well 
flowered. In the back were Epidendrum ralicaus, with fifteen 
heads of scariet flowers ; flue specimens of the white Calanthe 
veratrifolia. and elegant sprays of the showy Oncidlums. &c., 
aroundthembeing many remarkable specimens, among which 
were noted MOtonla Bleuana nobilior, with fifteen flowers; 
Aerides HouUetianum, with three fite spikes ; a fine set of the 
brilliant Masdevallias of the ooocinea class ; many pretty 
hybrid Bpidendrums, Leelio-Oattleya x HighburyensiM and 
L..0. X Hlppolyta, and floe varieties of the showy Odontoglos- 
sunu, Gattleyas, Lielia purpurata, &c. In the centre of the 
group was a p'easlng collection of pretty *' botanical'* Or- 
chids, among which were noted Dendrobium Jerdonianum, 
with many orange-coloured sprays; D. linguieforme, with 
slender white flowers ; MasdevaUia CBrieniaoa, and other 
pretty Masdevallias; an attractive collection of Amecto- 
chili, Pleurothallis omata, P. venosa, and P. stenosepala ; 
Polystaehya pubescena, and P. cerea ; Dendrobium Victoria 
Helena, Oncidium olivaceum. O. PhaUenopeis, the curious 
white Csmpaueiiiia uliginoea, Saccolabium gemmatuin, Cirro- 
petalum Oolletti, Maxillaria Houtteana. and a great number 
of other rare species. 

Sir F&cDKRiCK WioAN, Bsrt., Clare Lawn, East Sheen 
<gr., Mr. W. H. Toung). had an equally flue group, in the 
centre of which was a fine plant of the beautiful MUtonla 
Tezillaria Memoria 0. D Owen, which was one of the best 
plants in the show, the dark claret-red mask on its white 
ground giving the clear rose-pink flowers a great attraction ; 
it bore twelve flowers. Odontosloasums were also fine in this 
group, the kinds well represented being the forms of O. oris- 
pnm, O. Halli leucoglossum, O. polyxanthum, a very fine O. 
Uro-Skinneri, O. x Wilckeanum, O. Oersted!, with thirty 
flowers ; O. oltrosmnm punetatissimum, O. x Andersonianum, 
Ac In the back were fine examples of the bright yellow 
Oncidium Marshallianum, and O. ampliatum mi^us, some 
noble specimens of Gymbidium Lowiacum, bearing 
together nearly forty grand spikes. In the group 
were very showy MsisdevaUias, the tine Cypripedium x 
W. H. Young, two good C. bellatulum album, some fine 
mwses of the best forms of C. barbatum, 0. x Henry 
Graves, Gattleya Skinned alba, a grand let of varieties 
of 0. MossiflB, of which the best were C. M. Lady Wigan, 
C. M. ftUgens, C. M. Beatrice, and C. M. Mrs. Egerton Grey ; 
C. Mendeli LowisB, white with blue- tin ted lip, and other fine 
Mendeli: good Laelia purpurata, Gymbidium Lowianum 
concolor, with four spikes ; Epidendrum falcatum, with six- 
teen flowers ; E. Wallisii, with over forty flowers ; Lttlio- 
Cattleya x Canhamiana lolanthe, L.-G. x Schilleriana, Mil- 
tonia X Bleuana, several good Phalienopsis, Ac. 

Following on the same side, W. A. GiLLrrr, Esq., Oak 
Lodge, Eastleigh (gr., Mr. Garr), staged a group of excellently- 
flowered plants, in which the forms of Gattleya Mossin were 
very conspicuous. At the back were the violet-coloured 
Odontoglossum Edwardi, tall plants of Oncidium ampliatum, 
O. sphaoelatum, &c., good Odontoglossum crispum, O. 
polyxanthum, O. luteo-purpureum, and other species. 
Then followed a neat group of varieties of Odontoglossum 



erisimm stiged by M. Fl. Olacs, Btterbeek, Brussels, in 
which were two very pretty blotched forms. 

M. A. A. Pesters, St. Gilles, Brussels, staged a small group 
of rare Orchids, in which were a grand plant of a light nee- 
coloured form of Eulophiella Peetersiana, Lclio-Cattleya x 
Canhamiana superba, very dark in colour ; L.-0. x Ceres 
(a Mossiae aurantiaca x U-a x Phcpbe) ; Odonto^ossum 
crispum Stanley, O. c. punetatissimum, and other fine spotted 
forms, and some new Lnlio-Cattleyss enumerated in the list of 
Awards. 

M. JuLBS Hte-Lxysbh. of Ghent (gr., Mr. Goen), showed 
Lnlio-Gattleya x General Badcn-Powell, L. tenebrosa x G. 
Lawreneeana, with flowers of a dark rose-purple, with glowing 
reddiKh-purple Up ; and Odontogloesum x Adriana Mascotte, 
a finely formed flower evenly spotted. 

M. Gras. YmtJBTKXx, Loochristy, Ghent, showed varieties 
of his beaotiftil Odontoglossum x Rolfete, and one of O. x 
crispo-Ha* ryanum. 

H. T. Pitt, Esq., Rosslyn, Stamford Hill {gr., Mr. Thnr- 
good), showed his pretty, blush-white Gattleya intermedia 
Rosslyn variety, a near approach to which was also shown by 
Elijah Asuwobth, Esq., Harefield Hall, Wilmslow (gr., Mr. 
H. Bolbrook), who also showed fbnr remarkable, finely 
spotted Odontoglossums. 

The remainder of the space on the same side was filled by 
Meesrs. Stamlxt, Mobbb & Abhtok, of Southgate, whose 
group was remarkable tat the uniform excellence of the many 
varieties of Cattleya Mossie, of their importation the most 
strikli g being C. M. Sir Thomas Upton, a large white flower 
with a slight rose-coloured freckling in the lip ; and G. M. 
Wageneri, a grand pure white flower, with pale yellow disc 
to the lip ; the MUtonia vexillaria, eepeciaUy the Southgate 
variety, and the forms of Lttlia purpurata, were also excel- 
lent, and the whole tasteftilly arranged. 

Messrs. F. Ha!<deb k, Go. arranged a noble group on the 
other side of the tent ; the whole of their exhibits being 
excellent, both in regard to culture and flower. Some plants 
ot their form of Lnlio-Gattleya x calUstoglossa excelsa, 
which had as one of the parents a fine form of GstUeya gigss 
Sanderiana, represented it as one of the ■h'*wiest of hybrids 
yet raised. In the group, the forms of Cattleya Mosslft and 
G. Mendeli were superb, and among the varieties of C. 
Schrodene, G. 8. The Baroness, with delicate blush-white 
flowera, with a rose-ooloored blotch on the Up, was very 
distinct ; and O. x excellens, O. x crispo-triumphans, O. x 
Adriania:, O. x Ruckeriana, and other hytnids ; and the fine 
forms of O. crispum were spedaUy good. Other things noted 
were the feathery-lipped BulbophyUum barbigerum, some 
fine (^ttleya Wameri, richly-coloured Mlltonia vexillaria, 
Cypripedium , X (Gertrude HolUngton, MUtonia x Bleulana 
grandiflora, and a very distinct form of (3attleya SehiUeriana, 
with uniform, chestnut-brown sepals and petsls. 

The Mabquis db Wavrih, Bomerghem, Belgium, showed a 
group of exoeUent varieties of Cattleya Mossie, G. M. 
Rouseleana, and C. M. fsstuosa, being very fine dark (brms ; 
and G. M. Ollvacea, a deUcately-tintei, light variety. 

Messra. Gbarles worth \ Co., Heaton, Bradford, staged an 
extensive and efleetlve group, in which all the showy Orchids 
of the reason were well represented. The forms of (3attleya 
Sohrodene were speeiaUy good ; C. 8. Heatonensis, a delicate, 
lavender- coloured flower, and G. S. albena, and some few 
othen being very dIstincL Odontoglossums were also well 
shown ; and MssdevalUa x Pourbaixi, Phalus x Grawshaw* 
ianus, Humbolttxassamicos, a very fine Cypripedium Roths- 
chUdianum, and L^Uo-Cattleya x ImAj MiUer (G. granuloea 
Schofieldiana x Ltelia cinnabarlna) were among the minor 
things noted. 

Mr. Jas. Gyphrr. (Cheltenham, bad a fine group of good 
plants, grown with his usual skiU. and staged efreoUvely. It 
consisted principally of good Cattleyas, Lnlia purpurata, 
varieties of Dendrobium noblle, Ac. Specially noted were 
Gattleya Mendeli Oddity, of an uniform pale lavender colour, 
the abnormal lip being elongated, and exhibiting the same 
colour as the petals, with the exception of a narrow dark 
yellow Une up the centre ; C Mossln grandls, and G. M, 
Distinction, both showy ; a fine Odontoglossum x Loochristy- 
ense of perfect shape, yeUowish, evenly blotched with purple- 
brown. The group was edged with scarlet Sophionitls, Ada 
aurantiaca, and other showy dwarf species. 

Messn. Huoh Low k Co., BushhIU Park, weU furnished 
out the side with a splendid group well sec up. Remarkable 
among the many good things were Cypripedium Lawrences- 
num Hyeanum, C. x Aylingi, Low's variety; Phalienopsis 
x Lady Rothschild, Odontc^lossum erispum xanthotea, 
'Low's variety, with Uush-whlte sepals and petals; O. c. 
Britannia,> finely -blotched flower ; Cattleya MendeU M afeking, 
a very showy flower; and Gymbidium x I'Ansoni, a showy 
natural hybrid, with large ivory-white flowera, showing 
reddish Unes on the sepals and petals, seemingly indicative of 
G. giganteum. 

On one side of the acUoining tent, M. Li:idev, L'Horticole 
Coloniale, Pare Leopold, Brussels, had a superb display of 
Odontoglossums, extending some 60 feet in length, and in 
which were a most bewildering series of varietiee, espe- 
claUy of the finely-blotched class, and which seemed to merge 
the spotted forms originally introduced by the firm, and named 
O. x Adriaxue, Into the larger class known as true O. crispum. 
Some of the best were awarded Certificates, and of the othen 
noted among many equaUy beautiful were O. crispum Domino, 
clear white, tinged with rose at the back, and distinctly 
blotched; O. gloriosum auraum; a very fine lot of O. x 
Adrians, 0.x Andersonianum, and other hybrids ; and some 
excellent MUtonia vexillaria. 

Lvowio Mono, Esq , The Foplan, Avenue Road, Regent's 
Park (gr., Mr. J. O. Clarke), bad a very effectively arranged 
group of weU-flowered Orchids, tmong which the C. Mendeli, 



G. Moesiie, C. Schrodens, OdontogloBiiim crispum. Ate, 
appeared to advantsge, escceUent varietiee of them being 
staged. Also in the group were the fine old Brassia verrucosa, 
Dendrobium densiflomm, and other favourite spedea. 

Messrs. B. & Williams k, Son, HoUoway, contiooed with a 
good group in which the Yanda suavis and Y. tricolor at the 
back formed a telling fisature ; Oalanthe veratrifolia, Laelia 
purpurata, Gattleya MossIib, &c, wart also good. 

Messra Baokhousb h Som, York, finished out the stage 
with a neat Uttle fl^roup, in which the showy Lnlta purpurata 
Baekhouslana, with purple-veined petals, was the b'st 
plant ; and other forms of Leliaa, Oattleyas, and Odonto- 
glossums wera good. 

Messrs. Fishbr, Son, ft SiitmAv, Handsworth, SheflieUl, 
also in their group had some good (^ttleyaa, Leila purpurata, 
and one of the best plants of the large, wax-Uke, white (%ysis 
bractescena, with a doaen or so of flowera seen of late yean. 

Awards. 

First-class (?BRTinGATBs. 

LoaUhCattUffa x eaOittoffioisa exoetei (C. War$onpicHl 
S€mderiana x L. pwrpwrata). — From Messrs. F. Samdbr * 
Go. The largest and most richly coloured form yet seen. 
Sepals snd petals bright rose coloured, the broad ttont of the 
Up ruby-purple, throat rich yeUow. 

LcBlia purpurota LittMaaa.— From Hbhbt Lrtlk, Esq., 
Baronshalt, Twickenham. Flowera pnra white, the Up having 
rose and purple markings on each side, and fine dark lines on 
yellow in the throat. 

OdomtogUmumX Adriana " Enmt iiMicortA.**— From Eluah 
Abhwobth, Esq , Wilmslow (gr., Mr. Holbrook). A perfectly- 
formed white flower, evenly spotted with brown. 

OimUoglottum x Adriana "Arthur A»hworth.'*-~Wrom E. 
Ash worth. Esq. (gr., Mr. Holbrook). Flowera of fine sub- 
stance, pale yeUow, with large and smaU lirown blotches 
arranged in circular f<mn. 

Odontoglonum X Souvtnir dt Victor Hye-Lebmn (Harry- 
anwn x luUthpurpurtumy. — From M. JfTLsa Htb-Lbtsrh, 
Ghent (gr., Mr. (}oen). A fine, well-expanded flower, having 
a general resemblance to a large form of O. Harryanum. 
Sepals and petals whitish, with fine purple markings; lip 
large, white, with violet blotches at base. 

Odontoglbnum x Bo{fecB oj^mum {f Harryanum x Pu- 
oatorei), — From Mr. Cuas. Yutlbtxkk, Ghent Flower of 
fine form and substance, whitish barred with purple. Up broad 
and flat, white, with purple markinga. 

Award or MERrr. 

CattUya MomUe JKouMMano.— From lb Marquis db Wavriv, 
Someigfaem, Belgium. A large flower with warm rose sepals 
and petals, and rich crimson marki' g on the Up. 

OdontogUmurn criipum Coi^Ci.— From M. Linden, Brussels. 
Flower white, evenly blotched with purple— very distinct. 

OdontogtoitsuM rritpum radiosum, — From M. Livdbn, 
Brussels. Flower cream white, with ray-like uniform spotting 
of red-brown. 

Odontoglottum X Ro{feae ardtntiuimum. — From M. G. 
YuvLBTEKB, Ghcut. Flowcn whitish, of fine shape, blotched 
with purple. 

Cattleya Mo$9ice ** Our Queen,** ^From Measra. F. Sander A 
Go. An improvement on the best form of C. M. Belneckiana. 
Flowera large, pure white, with light violet freckling inside 
the broad white, crimped margin of the Up. 

Cypripedium x Mary Beatrice (Goumianum magni/lcum X 
heUatiilum).'~Vtom G. W. LAW-ScnoriBLD, Esq. ; and Messra 
Charlbsworth ft Co. Flowera large and finely formed, 
purplish-rose, with roee-purple margin to the Up, and dark 
spotting on the petals. 

Lyraste X G. 5. BaU (plana MMmntiana x Skinneri).—From 
Messrs. Charlbsworth & Co., Bradford. Flower of the sise 
of that of L. Skinneri, but of an uniform reddish-rose. Up 
with crimson markings. 

Cattleya Moaai^e, BoMteUs Variety.— From Measra. Staklbv- 
Mobbs ft AsBTuN, Southgate. A grand pure white flower, 
with chrome-yellow markLiga on the Up. 

LoBlio-CaiUeya x Mamangeana (U t»n€bro$axC. Si^ilUriana), 
—From M. A. A. Pbbtbrb, Brussels. Sepals and petals 
bronzy-red, Up rich ruby-orinuon. 

LceHo-Cattteya x Herode (C. O'Brieniana X J^-C. X tleganM 
Turneri) —From M. A. A. Pbetbms, Brussels. A pratty and 
distinct hybrid ; sepals and petals light rose coloured, Up 
bright ruby -red in fhmt, with a yeUow and white disc, and 
rose-coloured exterior to the side-lobes. 

OdontogUmwn critpum Mn, F. i^Mlarg.— From M. A. A. 
Pesters, Brussels. A very fine flower, richly blotched witti 
purple, and shaded with rose. 

Odontogloigwn critpuwi Victoria Regina^—Fnm M. A. A. 
Peetcbs, Brusaels. Flower of fine form, petals fringed, 
blotched with reddish-purple. 

Botanical GBRTincATE. 

To Calanthe veratrifolia, Dendrobium heresgloasum, and 
Dendrobium candidum, ttom Sir Trbvor Lawrence, Bart. 

GULTTRAL (XntMBNDATION. 

To Mr. W. H. White, gr. to Sir Trevor Lawrence, Bart. 
for a fine specimen of MUtonia x Bleaana nobilior. 

ToM. A. A. Pbrters, Brussels, for a spicimen of Eulo- 
phiella Peeteraiana. 
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Tloral Coinmitt««. 

PriKHl : V. lUnhill, B>q., Cbiirmui ; and McMt*. W. 
Bon, C. R. FlaMcT, W. Btin, C J. Sdlcr, J. H. lAlng, 
B. A. d< Oruff. Q. Btntlic, W. J. Junti, Hvrr Tomer, 
H. J. CntlHUli, H. Balfe Lcourd, 3. B. lUfi C. E. 8bi^ 
R WUcw K«r, i. Jasnlngi, Chu. Bllck. J. W. But, 
E. H. Jmklu, T. W. Sudm, O. B. Fmnoa, E. MolTninii, 
O. ThODU, J. H. Fttt, Cbu. Jtffrlu, H. 1. Josh, 
Ed. Uiw1«j, tnd Jw. HadaoD. 

Award* to KflTdtlw by t^* Flonl OamminMi 

Btgnta, Lard Jto'crli.— A biBoUful P1«itw-Iik« vuletj, 
whIU with nrt hnvj ioh edglnR. rons parfirt. From 
Mr. T. 8. Wui, Ltd. (Awvd or Mirlt). 

&V«<i<^ Vr, W. G, l-alfntini.— A brUUut leuiel Cuotllil- 
Uks flower ot good rorm. Ooe of tfas bilgbl«t Brgoaiu. 
ProiD T. a. Wire, Ltd. (Award of Merit). 

Ntpgiiia, Mn. ^nfl.— A liise doable fiower vlUi ailmon- 
p[nk Bolonred petals; lantre at flower palor in colour. 
Prom Han. J. Liiia * Bohji (Awatd or Uarlt). 

Aniea<>ir<Jba Maud ChuatbwiK.—rbit migbt reiT pro- 
pfs'tf be dlictlbtd ■■ » B. glabi* glgmtaa. In ■!» and 
colour It li a glorified B. glabra. From Colroal Rona, 
WorMwd Hoon, Norwich (gr., Hr, Chlttlaburgb), who 
obtiUwd the nrletr ftnia ie«d (Award of Morlt). 

Coiiallm Btrbtn J. Cufbiuk (Ma fl|. 108).— A brllllaDt 

Hen. Cutbub A Sou (Awud of Uorit). 

ChamirHnoii ramHnin.— BbowB bjr Mr. T. 8, Ware, Ltd ,■ 
Feltliam (Awardad a Bolantcal CartlflcaleX 

Edria>U^^a ialmattnit.— h rerr wall-known, larfn-jtrawing 



BOBCiWM, Tregy*, Pel 
iplkei o' bloom were 
doon (Award of Marit). 
CIMUIi. (.i™i«),-*i 
Mr- 1. 3. Uptoh The. 


-TIili wai shown by th« Hon. .ToHH 
Tanwell, ComwaU. Foiir heanOful 
•bnwn that bad been grown oot-of- 

i Award of Merit to vuKtlie from 
I are daecrtbed In anotber colninn. 


LUl^m nunberaianu-H Oranin V«"»— A btantlfol varletr 
of ibla popular LUr, ihowo bjrHewa. Wallace * Cu. (Award 
of Merit). 

iKmi^tm ipKlwa nwR.— A roce-colonred vutatr ot thli 

LoDdon,K.(AwaidDfMeritX 


Pdaqronium llri. J. D. Day. — An 11,7-lBved Tarfetj, with 
acarlel. aeml-double flowera, from Mr. H. J. Joii«a(Awardof 



'varletf.wltheiceed- 



not cnitoniirir, 



fkahlobod gardana ; two ilngle charming PTrethromit, 

of Geam monUnnm, OfQtoi vemoa, Chmpanola danrlea, 
finely ooloored; Folenionlant Bichanlaool, fonni of Aqal- 
l<Kla, thed-nble lorm or Anbie alblda, known aa Oorb^llle 
d' Argent. Tollpe !n Tailetr, Inclndlog the elegant T, penica 
MroaoUa rapicola, Anhrletla, BouTeoir de Wm. lognm, in 
Tery poor character, kc. 

Mr. T, Jaxsoch, Floriat, Dn-dlnghui, bad bnncbea of hii 
giant LII7 ot tha Vallef, with their foliage backrd op by 
newer forma of Lllara — a pleating arrangement, mnch 
appreciated. 



noveltlea, nch aa Lady S 
(Award ofMerll) ; I,otd Bobsta, a lai«e blob rarlNT : ladr 
«hlEe,a large alngle white 1 General Boiler, criauan ; air 
Oeorge White, dark crtmaon; Oeoertl Macdonald, ladf 
Qeorglna Onnon, Lord Kethoen, kc Bnnchee of PBonlaa 



Prominent were Mrt. Knightly, a large yellow aelf : Zomer- 

pate yellow ; flava, yellow ; Colamboa, crimaon and yellow ; 
Belletiana, Sunaat, Fleutaa, Yellow Qoeeni a aaarea but Tery 
fln..«iely, fcc. 

Hr. Geo. Boon staged * iidiII coUectlOB ol fiortau 
varletlH, breedera, and rectlfled, but they were onnamed. 



Merit). 
Pnny ladf Sarah Wilyrn.—^ 

Rblwat t fioH (Award of Merit). 

SsttuxKiu " ll'iJdoafuu.— Here waaaatnln of Behlian- 
thuB, wllh rather enuller flowen than the type. Tbtyara 
nry Yartabla in coloor, hot generally pink, yellow, or deep 
brown, wllh white. The plania In fluwir formed pntty little 
pyiamlde of tiender growlh aid abundant Bowara. They 
were greatly admired. Prom Miiera. Huaa Low li On. (an 
Award of Merit). 

I'iiIipJfa'Kl(rMrI>r«ilrr)aiulr. .WiLHoonitluittbiittercnp- 
jellow (Dlcorfd flower, wllh poialid >(gmentB. frcm Meaara. 
Babh & BoKx {Award of Merit). 

Tnlipa Botalfnl. a pale, yellow - coloured ipMlM, from 
Mtaara. Bahii k BoMt (Award of Merit). 
TMiB galalira. from M. C 0. Tl'bebuem, Jr., Haarlem. 

CUT FLOWBB& 

1 of aevea Claeeea tor not flowere, bat It le 

aa ODe woald naaoDably eappcaa It woold bo, 

ibjecta would bo foand grouped together for 

nparlaon- Some exhiUtora prefer to miji up 



purpoBeaof 

planta with cut nowi 
out much regard to 






Fli:. lOS.— BORDER CAESATION " BKBBRBT J 



arrangement, decided Improve mania I 
of Ihe ebow would be certain to molt. 

ACo.,o(H<ilt»m, and were thownaa aeedllnit. and hal well 
dereloprd bloomiofgood quality. 

Burdy PiwuiiloH.— A wide latllude la given to thia lorm, ai 
bulboui planta are iocluded, and Kome enbjecta of ablaQnlal 
chaiacter. Conmenolng with the moat eMtem of the tfuta, 
the tliat collection to engage attaoUon wu that from Meaara. 
BicBAHC Bkitm * Co., of WorreMar. Afut rro]n the general 
good quality of the eihlblta, thin collecUon waa aet np In a 
very taileful manner, and finished off with a front margin of 
appnpnate drooping planli. The genua Trolliua waa well 
repraaantad by enroptcaa and It* varieUea ; T. Fortonei, 
T caucMions, T. Denayanua, &c., Tlarella cordilolla, the 
lavender Phlox canadeule. Camaiala eacalente, variooa 
ahowy TuUpa, Banonculoa aconllifOIivt H.-pl., Ac, It waa 
a gronp which well deieivad Inapectioii. 

Mr. M. PxiCHiu-, Nnrurynian, Chrltlchunb, had as 
tieual a choice unirtDieDtofhudyiubJeclj, including varloui 



I. JoNU. Byecrolt Xunery. Lewlaham, badam'. 
collection i moat prominent were rarioui forma < 
tate Tnlipa. Including the gaudy Parrot typea ; Lilin! 
BarrUII, Iilaa, Early Gladioli. Spanish and other Irliea, tl 
flBgnntilngleJODqur,. and Donble White Narclaa; Camaaa 
AHnleoU, and Its white rarlety, C. LelchUlnl. Ac. 
Heurt. Fadi. A Son, the Old Nniaeriee, Cheahnnt, had : 

the R. Fortioel type, named Mra. 0. BuUrr, of i pale roe; 

and other Tolipa, Araebia echloldea, Cytlaui Incamatus pG 
I, Corydalla n< - ■ . 



Meana. T. S. Warm k Co., Ltd., Fel 
collecUon of Darwin virletlea In bold buni 
the itoriata' varieties, both in the breeder 
Parrot varietiei. and Ute Darwlo foi 



antha. A. palmi 



I albi flora. Ac 
Co.. Cjli'beiter. I 
uTot tjpaa; T. . 

N, King Street. ( 



,d Tollps Id 



leumi, IcelandPopplea,Iria,Pa'an 
CALADIDMB. 



B John Peed, deep crimaon leaf, wll 

green \ Charleouigne. a pink leaf, 

s and ribi ; Oaepard Crayar. crimaon. ai 

■ Ormen Hacedo, deep pink, with ni 



It Garden, W.C.. de ComU 



ofiurpaHed In Ita way ; Mrt, 

■J pale gnen. with pale ciimBon 
I : Dochaue de MoDlemart la 
lamed, bat It it deaUtate oI the 
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oiniKKi b'ntchaa; CoisImh di 






groubd- SduJ1«t pUnU of KUDff, bf Id; of reoenl Introdoctlos, 

braim leaf, vnrj pIcAfltnic; i* Lorniine, leaf roiT-crlineov, 
■llh t thtc grcan mu^ii ; OrlfUmnie, similar to tha lut, bat 

Inf. mth eiinuon riba'; Buran Adglphe de Rotlucblld, a laf 
of crlmaon Ciot, wltli pink bLoUrhaa; H, J. Chipmui^ pala 
roae ud pale gma : Prlnnaa of Trek, crimaoD reloa on ll(ht 
rOH-Untad urmiDd, and raUowgiWD margin, (rei7 dlatlnct 

Hcun. J. VciTcu & BoH9, Ltd,. Boral BioUc Nunei7, 
Chalm, aihlblEcd as eitauire group and collectioD of 
variatiaa of Caladinnu, cODaiiUng 



rrvna. Tiit plaata mn In parfMI haklth, ai waa Indl- 
catad br tbair dark grtaa and ftaoanlty nnnutoua laavaa and 
flonia. All of tbam an perTacUy bard; ipcclaa, wtth tha 
iiMpUoD ol N. alellata, tba bliia-gomed Watar-Lilj. Tbc 
■p«clH ahnwD vera Adrian, a crimson ; Olorioaa, deep crim- 
aon; odoraU anlphnna Rnindlflora, tbli plant had hot ana 
blonm. rallow: Salgnonrstl, roae-coloured ; llliaiana, ilcb 
roae colonr ; aangqlne*, deep criouon ; Harllacea eaneii, pule 
fltah, a Urge bloom : H. chromaUlla. the plant not in flovM ; 
Flammeft. roar pnrpta; Candida, a amaU-llowared specLaa, 
whit* ; tnbaroaa, nol fn nowar ; odoratA roaAa, not In iAtmta ; 
Marllacaa alblda, larga whlU Aoweri; Inclda, pala pink, a 
fnw flowarar; RoblnaoDl, imall gale pnrpt* aomr 



1 lleaan. 



n OolUaa 



Of a 



plautDg c . ... 

creaoi]' *hlU ilbaud Talna; Prlnccaa Rojil, alaaf having ■ 

Ilghtgmngnnind.aBd rib* oTa crlnmou tint; laij Hoaley, 



of N. 

OTmpbRoldi 
ahown ai gp 
Uie niBitnt 



n fnllT o; 



charming (kji-lilQa tint, wltb ■ relloii 
It uma tint llanjanthea trifollita, 
I, and Aponogeton dEetarbrori, ware 






IlkSvlK 

Mr, J. Nana, Ealing. 



g. creeping epeclca, appumlly a good euhjact for 



Unnifolla atric'i, PterU Cblldall. Bratnea inilgiile, be. 

Mr. H, D. K>v, D;nn'i Lane Nnrwirlaa, Dppar Edmonton, 
eib1bll«t Kama fraalf In hia mixed group of planta, and good 
eiunplaa of tha fDllairing w«n obaerrBd, vli., Platycerlnm 
grmnda, a large parfecl place ; Napbrolapla eialtala, 01alch> 
aniaa In rarlat;, Adlantam raactcnUtnm, Ad. Regime, Ad. 
aatnlaenm, a vtrf eloae-gnvlng epeclaa, admlrmMa aa a 
covaring f« damp walla, &c. ', QTmnogrammaa of apflclee ; 
PUrii longlColU KulaaU, P. earralaU gndUa mnltlMpa, 
Ajplsninm Marl, Ac. 

CAOTI. 

A vary nninrkable. attractire, aid c< 
Intaraatlng planta came from Ucsen. Ci 
promlnant imangat them being laina apeolniau 
BcblDooactiii Qrueonl, ooverad with long hooKea ipinea. 
Alio Cereae agrpentlnua, columnar and hairy. EchlnoCKtua 
cjUndralaa, E. chTyaacraiitha, Intauaely aplny, and even mora 
ao li K. veralcolor, tha ipijua being thraa Inabea long, and 
hard. OpnntU clnnm la well-namad tha Orialy Dev, and 
vary hairy. Agave Victoria RaglnH, a maaalra dvaK form, 
andmaoy OpDDtlaB, MaininllUriaa, andCarcDiaa. A charming 
pUnt In Howsr waa Mammlllariii Btalli aarea, with an In- 
noreacance danaa and tKl. 

Meaara. Touho b Oo , BUvanaga, had a anull collection, 
being Bcbinocactua pulyoaphalaa, B. viridaa' 



p of these 
ua of tha goldaa 



cane, he. The i 

VlHlbira to the Tempia Hhow an getting tha habit of look- 
ing for Heun, Jaa Veltcb ft Boai' Pbyllocaetaaaa. Thay 
always fonn a eonaplcuDua feature lo one of tha tenta, but 
naver baa than been ao good a group aa on thia occasion. 
AmoBgrt the nnmarona varletlee, the following wen very 
ebaruilng; AdoPLs, pink; Bplrus. a much deeper pink; 



Veils, pale yellow, te. 



PlTiJHBR PLAKTd. 



BreDtKtnl (gr., Mr. 0. Wytbea| 
Nepenthea. which were geiienl 
cotoored, well developed pllchen, 
cnmput of growth. Very line < 
Wrtgleyma, S. CuMi.ll, «. Hon 
aanguinea, N. MaaUniana 
■nd N. gractlli major 



rmosa, K. Cnrllaii anperba, 



Me:i»vhix, Kx) , Cambridge Lodge, Flodden Itoail, Camber- 
well, London (gr., Mr. H. J. Chapman). Ihli gnnp wai a 
very npteueiitatif e onaofcapltally.grown planta; tint we are 

The exhibit waa well worthy the Award It Rllned. 

PELAROONIUU?. 

There wen not many ahown, bat Mr. C. Tuuna, Boyal 

Nonarlea, Blough, at unal, Idd a group of fancy and decora- 

tlTe varlMlea. tliat no doubt fonnd admlnra, hu tha pluiU 

drna, a fkncy variety, pink, wllh white eye. wae uce:dlDgly 

pretty, 

Mr. H. B, MiT, Dyaoi 
aeveralflnevariatleaaf a 
King of Denmark, and Achievement, the 
seml-donble, and cundne In colour. The I' 
Ryecrolt Snrpriaa, Mn. 0, Turner, ud 
•Down. 

eTRBPTOCARPua. 



WKIAN, BART., AT TUB TEMPLE ft 



leaf with pink ground colour, and riba of ciimaon marked 
irregularly, with blotrbai of grwn colour ; Villa da Laon 
crtmaon, wiUi blolchee of a paler tint ; lAdy SUTord 
NorthcDie, a deep crlmaon iMf, with ribe deeper tinud ; 
PanUaltalll, a billy well known handaome variety : Relnede 
Danniarh, crc«my,whlte ground, with green edging, and 
cnm-ion ribs, A vary pretty and taking Ible; Gomie de 
Oerminy, The Mikado, Golden Queen, a large, pale green leaf; 
Hra, J. H. Vsttch, Bon Lslng, aa immenaeleaf of* creamy- 
whlw, milTuaad with pink over the greater portion of the leaf 
surface : H, B, Willlanu, Hanjuii of Camden, one of the beet : 
Madame d'Hilloy, white, with red riba and relleuUtlons 



Ilfnl plants with abundant bloom. 

tlmee In these pages; but In addlt 
groups of a ilnln obtslued frvm < 
bybrida with S. polyanthus, and tli 
ichimenllloraB. Tha plants vary, ■ 
palUdus, and ot 



a Mancheetw. ihoweil 



., Issf gresDwIUiai 
Princess of Teck, Friscua Olga, crtmaon, with lUnt plok 
apoIUng; Madame Schmidt, Looli A. Van Boatle, Qsapaid 
Ciayer, ConilMaede Brosie, roay-iedribsand velnaanafleldof 
pale pink. The plast*, mon eipeeially tha older varieties, 
EUiaiired flom S to ^ (Mt Id dlameler of the crowns of follsce. 
WATBR LILIGB. 
Laoroui ui RorawHiLD, Esq., Ounaenbury Bonse, 
Acton (gr., Mr, 1. HndsonX eihlMtad in the opwi sir a very 

cnlUvating In tuba ofwsler placed in a tank in a spsn-roofed 



Including pretty plumose and rreated vsrtetiea of Poly- 
etlchnm, ot Lastns. Athyrium, Bcolopendriam, Bleehnum ; 
besides isn ipeclM and vsrietlea, aa I»maria iluvialia. Pteria 
tremula Smlthiana, Olelehenla dlcarps tongiplnnata, Oymno- 
grsmma ichliophylla, Ohellanthea elagani, Adlantnm 
aemaleyannm, Fterla entica Chlldsll. Aglomotpha Ifeyen- 

A oolleetlon of Fllmles wssihown In a glaai csHe, email 
plaute In admlnbte hesltli and developmeot 
Mhits, J. Hill A Bon, Edmonton, exhibited Perns in i 



ant, and in ■! 



Road, Chelsea, 



pictunsquely-arrmaged group at the end of the central 


Snowaako 


table In one of the tents. TbaIr pUnt. wen, to many in- 






4c., gave cl 


of Tree Feme ; othen wsn grown In win baskets, and on 


tlieai, red 


blocki ot cork s> In the esse of Plstycerlnm ttbloplcum. 




Ran species were noted In Asplenlum margtoatnm. which 


ll„pl.. Lob 


poueaaaa bol 1 fronds with pinna I Inches long and 3 inclios 


llghtfully 1 


wide, and of • pale green tint ; Nnthocliena sinuala, a plant of 




giBcerul habit ; Adlsntum clllatum ; Pbsrii gracllla, > speclea 


himalaylco 








branch of : 



r«L They have a delicate and peculiarly 

OROura OF plants. 

n A Boss, Hoyal KioUc Nurasry, Kiug-| 
had what may fitly be describsd as s 

1, at one of the ildes of the Orchid lent. It 
of hardy Ilowering shrubs, amongst which 

le most ahowy. Hardy Rliododeadron Mar- 
vne. rose-coloixred. with deepparple ipottlng, 
eviial plants of R. 

andahariea, U. B. rases, 
teristlc effect, Rhoaodendrun (hsrdy) Prome- 
luld be mentlonad, it being very elTective. 
iluded Fhlladelphus Lsmolnel, Pyrns coronarls 

U by aiandard planU of Oytlsua Shlpkienala, 
l>. Laburnums, and hun spike* of Erennraa 
d the tinud B, Elneall. The most brilliant 
roup was that alTorded by s Urge Bowetlng 
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Sir Chas. Pioorr. Bart, Wexhtm Park, SloQgh, had a 
groap of bandaome foUace plants, Intenperaed with a few 
flowering planta, such aa Gamationa, Brieaa, Liliama, Hamea 
•lagans, &e. Some very fine GodUeums were ahown, and tlie 
Palms and other specimens were diitinetly creditable. 

Messrs. Fisher, Sok & Sibrat, Ltd., Boyal Norseries, 
Sheffield, ahowed a gronp of foliage planta, most of them hot- 
house spedes. and staged around two fine Bamboos. Aralia 
pnlchra, a fine species for the stove where space is not rary 
limited; AnJia reglna, A. Schiflori, Aothnriam Veitchi, 
Cordyline Loid Wols^y, CJodUenm Sunbeam, a vary 
attractive variety, Nepenthea, Alocaaia argyrea, Dracsena 
Doncetti, Orchids, 4c. • 

Mr. H. B. Mat, Dyson's Road Nursery, Upper Bdmonton, 
showed some ni je Coleus in variety, most of them ot the large 
thick-leaved type, bnt presenting much variation in colora- 
tion; Crimson Qem and Qolden Oem were the only aelf 
colours ; the others being more or len spotted or flaked, and 
the most fk>eckled of them all waa Mrs. Tol worthy. 

Messrs. J»o. Laisto & Sons, Forest Hill Nuraeriea 
Lon Ion, S.B., had a small group of Ckladinms, Palms, and 
other hot-bouse planta. Their Streptocarpns *' multlflorus " 
strain were alao ahown In this gronp, and were admired. 

Mr. Tbbodork Janmoch, Dersingfaam, near Sandringham, 
made hia nanal exhibit of Liliea of the Valley and cut flowers 
of choice vmrieUea of Ulac 

Aqullegias were ^own by Messrs. J. Vbitch A Boks, 
Chelsea, who had a pretty little gronp of plants in pota. In 
colours yellow, blue, mauve, purple, orange, red, and white, 
they were amongst Uie prettieat of hardy planta. 

Messrs. J. Cabtxr it Co., High Holbom, London, had some 
beautiful Petnniaa, single and double flowered ; also Lilies of 
Uie Valley, (Xnersria cmenta hybrids, and various other 
planta in a varied gronp. 

A good decorative Pelargonium named Emmanuel Liaa was 
shown in a gronp of planta by Mr. W. J. OonrREV, Exmouth 
Nurseries, Devon. 

A group of well grown plants of Lilinm longiflorum was 
shown by the Oountesa dk Grkt, Coombe Court, Kingston- 
on-Thames (gr.. Mr. Jno. SmithX 

Mr. W. IcETOif, Qranard Nursery, Putney, had a group of 
decoratire plants, ezceUent Godia^ums, Palma, Ericas, 
Liliums, &C. 

CANNAS. 

Messrs Caknell & Sons. Swaoley, eiUoyed the dlatincUon 
of being the only exhibitors of these brilliantly-coloured 
flowers, a large group set up by them showing not only the 
finest quality In the flowers, bat the best poasible culture. 
Very striking amongst these, were Duke of Marlborough, 
Amie J. Chretien, Sec Ghabanne, Antoine Chantin, Florence 
Vaughan, Frank Buckner, Ldon Vassiliere, M. H. Delrousse, 
and Menellk. The group comprised 120 plants. 

GLOXINIAS. 

These abowy plants were well ataged by Mr. J. J. Upton, 
Islam Nurseries, near M anchester, who had a group of planta 
that were thoroughly well .cultivated, and that were in variety 
of much merit. Thus we not iced President, white with mauve 
edging ; Prince, bright scarlet and white ; Monarch, also 
scariet and white, but the tube in this oise of pure white. 
An Award of Merit waa reoommended the strain. 

Messrs. J. Peed h Sons, Roupell Park Nurseries, Norwood 
Road, London, had also some very fine Gloxinias, amongst 
which were the following varieties : John Peed, scarlet and 
white ; C. Toung, bright scarlet ; Queen of My Heart, very 
thickly spotted with very small miuve-colonred spots upon a 
white ground ; Purity, white ; Gountew of Warwick, white 
throat, with beautiful pink margin ; Petunia, white throat, 
with rich mauve edging. 

BEGONIAS. 

Mr. Thos. S. Ware, Ltd., Feltham, made a splendid exhibit 
of tuberous-rooted Begonias, most of them double-flowered 
varieties, but including a few aingles. Of the latter were Mrs. 
Barnes, pure white; Miss Ada Jordon, rose; Novelty, 
apricot colour ; Miss Dora Brooks, yellow ; Mr. Harry Tucker, 
crimson ; The Queen, white ; Avoca, yellow and orange ; and 
Madame Belle Cole, bright rose colour, with white centre. Of 
doubles, and other than thoae described under "Awards," 
Captain Lambton, rich yellow, a prettily ahaped flower, wiUi 
much crimped petals, was well worth notice ; Baden-Powell, 
a very delicate pink ; Prince of Wales, scarlet ; and a number 
of other varietiea were exquisite in form, and brilliant in 
colour. 

Messrs. Jno. Laing A Sons, Forest Hill Nurseries, 
London, S.E., had fewer Begonias than the firm has usually 
ataged, and they were grouped in the big tent and faced with 
a few Orchids, Caladiums and other ornamental plants. One 
of the Begonia noveltiea is described under *' Awards," and 
in addition there were others of great merit Rem trkable waa 
one called cristata. a aingle yellow-coloured flower, more 
cresting on the petals than any we have previously seen, but 
less so than others in this group. Mrs. John Laing is a very 
pretty yellow, double ; Duke of Fife, deep rose, double ; Coun- 
tess of Halsbury, white, with pink, crimped margins to the 
petala; Lady White, very delicately tinted double; Lady 
Roberts, white double ; and Edith Sparahott, high double 
flower of tinted white and crimped petals. 

Messrs. H. Cannell ft Sonh, Swan ley, owing to other 
exhibits that occupied considerable space, had rather a small 
group of BegonisA, but it included some very choice varietiea 
of singles and doublea, Mrs. Baden-Powell, rich pink double, 
is equally pretty but leaa pronounced in colour than B. H. 
Baden-Powell, which is rich crimson. 



OLEMATIS. 



Messrs. Geo. Jackmak * Son, Woking Nursery, Surrey, 
made a display of Clematia, Just aa beantifal aa previous 
exhibits ftom this flrm. The C. oooeinea hybrids were shown 
in some variety, including the well-known Countess of 
Onslow and othos. Then quite of another type is the ex- 
tremely large-flowered Otto Frcebel, Henryi, and others. 

Messn. B. Smith A Co., Worcester, showed a grand lot of 
dema^ in pots. In colour the varietiea ran flrom pore 
white to the very deepeat purple, like La Franoe. Mrs. Geo. 
Jackson is pure white, and single ; and Lude Lemoine, white, 
and double ; Princess of Walea ia beautlftd among mauves ; 
and there were others very charming'. 

GALOBOLARLAa 

Some marvellous herbaceous Oalceolarias were ahown by 
several firms. Partieularly good were some fhmi Messrs. J. 
James ft Son, Woodside, Famham RoyaL The plants were 
aboot 5 Inchea to 7 inches high, and 1| ft. or more across, 
whilst the flowers were of very large sixe and brilliant coloura. 
Some were of a rich gold colour, others crimson, and a 
number of varietiea had flowers with promiscuous spotting. 

Messrs. SrrroN ft Sons, Beading, grouped a nice lot of 
plants in the large tent. One rieh-yellow-coloured variety 
waa Cloth of Gold, and it is important that title and all the 
other varieties have been produced from, and are perpetuated 
by, seeds. The foliage of the planta was as satlsfiu^ry aa were 
the large and brilliant many-tinted blossoms. 

Messrs. H. Cannell ft Sons, Swanlev* had also a group of 
Galoeolarias, and the plants made a very fine ahow. 

One of the most extensive exhibits of Oalceolarias was one 
from Messrs. Webb ft Son, Wordsley, Stourbridge. The group 
occupied a large table space, and showed that the Wordaley 
firm make a specialty of the plant. 

Measrs. J. Carter ft Co., High Holbom, London, alao 
contributed some fine Calceolarias, proving thst these idiowy 
flowers are abundantly presented to the inspection of visitors 
to the "Temple " exhibiUon. 

CARNATIONS. 

These are always shown finely at the Temple, as they 
were on this occasion. Messrs. W. CtfTBusH ft Son, Highgate, 
London, N., in the large Orchid tent made a very pretty 
display with Carnations, mostly of Souvenir de la Malmaiaon 
type, but including groups of border varieties alao. The 
richly pink-coloured Prinoeaa of Walea variety of Souvenir de 
la Malmaiaon was given very ccmsiderable prominence, and ta 
getting more popular than the paler and older forma. Newer 
and more highly coloured still are the varieties Juliette, deep 
rose ; Mrs. Trelawney. of slightly difl^erent shade ; Lord 
Welby, one of the best of this colour ; Baldwin, a very 
charming pink colour ; Lady Ulrica, alao pink ; Thora, pale 
aalmon-creara ; Cecilia, lemon-yellow, very flue. 

Of border varieties we could pick out in the group 
excellent novelties in Herbert J. Gutbush, brilliant scarlet 
(see fig. 106) ; Duchess of Fife, pink ; Queen of the Buflii, Wm. 
Robinson, crimson ; Duke of Tork, dark crimson. The group 
did not consist exclusively of Carnations, but included a 
nice lot of Oalla Blliotlana, Acalypha hispida, Roses, Paeonies, 
IJliums, &o. 

Leopold de Rothschild, Esq., Aaoott, Leighton Buziard 
(gr., Mr. Jno. JenningaX had a gronp of brilliant Carnations 
that faced the visitor when entering the Orchid tent ftrom 
the others. The particular variety displayed waa one named 
Jim Smyth, a large, rich scarlet variety, presumably a border 
varied, and one folly worth the display given it ; Sergeant 
George, white; Abigail, deep pink; Miss A. Campbell, 
yellow, were also included. 

Mr. Chas. Turner, Boyal Nurseries, Slough, had a magni- 
ficent lot of planta of the richly-coloured variety of Malmaiaon 
Carnation named Princess of Wales ; rarely are better 
cultivated planta exhibited. 

RHODODENDRONS AND AZALEAS. 

These planta were gloriously shown. The hardy Azaleas 
are grouped at these Temple Shows to such elTect, that one 
would not be surprised were they cultivated in every garden. 

Messrs. Jno Waterer ft Sons, Ltd., American Nurseries, 
Bagshot, had a magnificent group of hardy Rhododendrona, 
that made a glorious show facing the Orchids. The variety 
that showed to advantage against all others was the Pink 
Pearl, a novelty that haa been ahown on aeveral previous 
occaaiona, but never on so large plants. It is pink, large, 
handsome, but its extreme beau^ caiwot be adequately 
described ; Frederick Waterer, Mrs. F. Haukey, Lady Clemen- 
tine Walsh, Delicatiasimum, Mrs. W. Agnew, pink, with 
yellow spotting ; Marquia of Waterford, brilliant red, with 
paler centre ; and Sappho, white, with very deep blotch, 
were all pretty; bnt this does not nearly exhauat the 
number of varieties shown. 

Measrs. B. and G. Cdthbert, Southgate Nurseries, Mid> 
dlesex, staged such a number of hardy Azaleaa, and put tiiem 
together so closely to obtain a great variety in the space 
allotted them, that the effect waa truly marvellous. The 
varietiea Anthony Koster and Mrs. L. J. Bndtx, the former's 
newer rival, were well shown, and a host of others, many of 
which we have noticed at the Drill Hall shows when time and 
convenience have permitted us to make more particular 
observation than was possible at the Temple. 

Mr. J. Russell, Richmond Nurseries, Surrey, had a 
glorious display of hardy Aaaileas. This group waa at one 
end of a tent, and Messrs. Cutbbert's group 
at the other end. Some of Mr. RrssRLL's varieties were 
unnamed seedlings, but they were all very choice; and 
amongst the named ones was, of course, Anthony K<Mrter and 



Oswald de Kerchove, Dr. Reichenbach, HngoKotter, NichoUa 
Beets, ftc, an of them of Tmuch merit The varietiea of 
A. pontica, though less showy, are "exceedingly 'pretty, and 
embrace most delifi^tful tints of colour. 

Indian Axaleas were ahown by Messrs. F. Sander ft Co., 
St. Albans ; not so large plants aa may be seen at the Ghent 
shows, but specimens a couple of feet high, with heads 2 feet 
or more serosa, almoat every leaf hidden by Uie wealth of 
bloom. An of them were choice varietiea, and many of them 
new, bnt we cannot describe a tithe of them, and it is next to 
impossible to select a few that could be recommended aa 
superior to others. But President Plaff, aearlet, waa greatly 
admired, because it ia ahowy and tnt. Mr. F. Sander la a 
semi-double variety, pale pink, with deep rose markings. 

Mr. Chas. Turner, Boyal Nuraeriea, Slough, made quite a 
display of Azalea indica varietiea, ananging them alongside hi a 
exhibit of Roees in the large tent. The Azaleaa were of vary- 
ing aiaa, some rather large, but tXL of them were abundantly 
flowered, and they were reiweaentative of very choice 
varietiea. 



HARDY HBRBACBOUS AND ALPINE 

PLANTS. 

Collections of theae, in pots, pana and baaketa, or especiaU j 
setup in imitation rockwork, and in moaa, were plentiful, 
and neceaaarily exhibited much sameneaa in variety of plants 
and character of arrangement. 

Mr. T. S. Ware, Feltham, Middlesex, had a nice group, 
pleaaingly arranged, in great variety, in pots and pans, set in 
mosa, inclusive of the fine old double-flowered yeUow and 
copper-coloured Wallflowers, IncarviUea Delavayi, Pseoniea, 
Auriculas, Polemoniums, Oheiranthna alpinus. Primula 
Sieboldl, Phloxes, Geums, Iberises, Anthericoms, Irises, ftc 

Messrs. G. Jackman ft Co., Woking, had a fine group of 
planta, including P»oiiea, l^tiUinses, Anemone sylveatris 
fl.-pL, AnUiericum Liliaatrum, Asteralptnus superbns, Orchia 
fdiosa. Edrianthus dalmaticus, Betonlca grandiflora, 
Dodecatheon splendidum. Delphinium nudieanle, ColnmbinaB, 
Gkums, and small things in infinite variety. 

Messrs. R. Wallace ft Co., Colchester, sent in boxes and 
moss a large conection of Cypripedinms, including calceolus, 
pubescens, spectabUe, occidentale, and othera. Orchis foUosa, 
(^alochortns in great variety, Anthericums, Brodieas, Lilinm 
rulMllum. Irises, Arum spectabUe with black apathea, and 
a n»w Orange Lily, quite dwarf, of the Thnnbergianum aec- 
tion, named Orange Queen. 

Measrs. Bar^ ft Sons, Long Ditton, Surrey, set up a minia- 
ture rockery and numerona pana of Alpines and haidy 
plants In great variety, Saxifiraga pyramidalia, Cypripedium 
puliesoens, Anbrietia taurica, Gentiana vema, Chetranthns 
Marahalli, Saponaria ocymioidea, Saxlfjraga oampoea, Viola 
pedate, V. bicolor, Papaver alpinus aurantiaeua. Primula 
Japonica, ftc, were aU prominent 

A very flne conection came ttwa Mr. Amos Perry, 
Winchmore HUl, who had aa a atriking centre a huge mass 
of TuUp Piootee, and In baskets Primula japonica, 
OSnothera spedoaa rosea, Myosotta mplcola. The Edelweisa, 
Qeuma, Meritanum, Aurantianum, Aquilegia Stnarti, Erlgeron, 
SalpiglosaiB, of a pretty French grey colour; Anemone 
sylvestris fl.-pL, Ranunculus aconitifolius plenoa, Aubrietias, 
Phloxea, Saxifiragas, Iberia, Ramondias, ftc. 

Chara«;teristic of the firm, Measra. J. Backroctse ft Co., of 
York, arranged one of their pretty rockwork diaplays, backed 
by Pinuses, Japaneae Accra, and tall herbaceous planta, 
Fema, and smaU Bamboos. Very charming were Androsaoe 
sarmentoaa, Papaver alpinum album. Cyclamen repandum, 
Gentiana verna, Saponaria ocynioldea splendidlaaima, 
Dianthus Freyi, Anemonea, -and numerous other things. 

Measrs. J. Carter ft Co., High Holbom, had a ridge- 
shaped mound of imitation rockwork, planted entirely with 
smaU Alpine planta, Saxifiragaa, Phloxea, Primulaa, and many 
aimilar things. 

Tha Misses Hopkins, Hnntsford, Cheshire, hadAuricnla 
Golden Queen in pots, a rather duU bnfl-yeUow ; the old 
double gold-edged var., the Theodore Polyanthuses, DaIsIss, 
Aubrietiaa, Primulaa, and other plants In variety. 

The Guildford Hardv Plant Nurserv Co., ataged 
imitation rockwork, largely fkced with cork. The planta 
in it were Alpinea of aU deaeripUons, plunged in pots or 
planted out The background conaisted of smaU (X>nifera, 
▲cers, Ferns, Saxitkaga pyrimadalia, TrolUua, Oypripedluma, 
Geuma, Primula Japonica, and many other things of interest 

Messrs. A. W. Touno ft Co., Stevensge, had a smsll 
coUection of Alpines, with various plants, as already 
mentioned. 

Messrs. J. Cural ft Sons, Orawley, ahowed a aman rockwork 
arrangement, and plants, inclusive of creeping Phloxes, 
Cheiranthus alpinus, Gentiana, An*monea. Daphnes, 
Myosotis rupicola, Funkiaa, VioUa, with aome charming 
flowering treea and shrubs, making a pretty coneotion. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Messrs. Wiluam Paul ft 8oN,TheNurwerie8, Waltham Gross, 
had Urge bnnchea of tha newer LiUcs, such as Lton Simon, 
Emile Lemoine, Michael BUckner, G^ntdea BttalUes, Madame 
Lemoine, ftc, with iUustrationa of Cytisus and other 
flowering ahmbs. 

Messrs. W. H. Rooers ft Son, Red Lodge Nursery, Basset t, 
Southampton, had a collection of cut Rhododendrona, with 
examples of Arbutus procera, (^eanothus, Pmnns Pad us, 
Rhodotypus Kerrioides, Andromeda formoaa, Magndlaa, ftc. 



{For cofUinuathn of Rtport, ae€ p, 334.) 
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THE DAUGHTERS OF THE YEAR. 

m.— MAY. 

IF this yearns month were typical, Ohaucer's 
May and January would be a well-matched 
pair, andtheMarchante's Tale would lose its point 
During more than two-thirds of it rough winds 
did shake the darling buds of May. We woke 
«ach morning to hear a going in the tops of the 
Sycamore-trees — went out to meet the nipping, 
«ager, withering north-easter. The swifts came 
on the 20th, and next morning the gardener 
announced that 'Hhe wind was off the lamd." 
Strong southerly gales followed, strewing the 
lawn with bloom, but bringing welcome rain ; 
till on the 25th, spring, rehearsed only for a 
few days in April, came apparently to stay. 

It was curious to note the entire arrest of 
visible vegetation by the icy sea-borne winds. 
Chestnut leaves hung limp, pink Apple-buds 
continued closed, the powdery surface gr^en pf 
«pnnging Aower-seeds was dormant, the sharp 
blades of Gladiolus projecting from the soil 
retained their inch-long shoot, till with the 
rain they sprang up, like Alice when the cake was 
eaten. The Wallflowers, glory of May, braved 
cold and draught, in every shade of colour, palest 
to deepest yellow, orange, blood - red, ruby, 
€laret, mauve, flanked by pink dwarf Sileno 



and Forget-Me-Not. No less hardy were 
Violas and Pansies ; some two hundred of them 
edge the Rose-beds ; Roses, bearing ordinarily 
no brother near the throne, do not resent the 
neighbourhood of these. Each year I mark 
the finest, break them up for replanting, and 
give away the rest — give away, not throw away ; 
the superfluous plants from a larger garden are 
welcome to the humble horticulturist, and the 
strip under cottage-eaves is a kindlier haven 
than the rubbish-heap for duplicate or discarded 
favourites. The Auriculas, too, have been 
fine; I bury among their roots the headless 
rats which the cat brings in from the stable, 
and they alchemise the loathsome brutes, odious 
dead as living, into fleshy leaves and white- 
dusted bloom. The large border is backed by 
wild Hyacinths growing in among the shrubs ; 
when I look down upon them from my bedroom 
window, they shed a purple aureole into the 
air around them. I notice the same emanation 
from Aubrietia rosea ; only, I think, from blue 
or purple flowers. At one end is a mass of 
Iberis oorrecefolia, of tenderer foliage and more 
dazzling parchment-white than the commoner 
I. sempervirens ; while near it is the handsome 
Verbascum phoeniceum, whose opening flowers, 
like the Foxgloves', will clamber up the stem 
from this time until the end of June. The rain 
has brought out the Globe-flowers ; their near 
relations, the Marsh Marigolds (Caltha) flourish 
in perennial moisture round the water-butts. 
Globe-flower is not less thirsty. My plants 
come from Skelwith Bridge, where they cover 
all the tiny islets in the broad, swift Brathay, 
not objecting to immersion for a day or two 
when the river is in flood. From the Lakes, 
too, come my yellow Welsh Poppies, Meconop- 
sis, difficult to acclimatise at first, then spreading 
everjrwhere, and at their best when May meets 
June. 

This is the season of Geraniums. I encourage 
Robertianum and lucidum as a background to 
the naiTower borders, leaving each year one 
or two to seed ; the finer forms, Armeniun, 
eriosteum, ibericum, the two shades of Phteiuu, 
pratense, sanguineum ; old-fashioned Penicil- 
lum, sylvaticum blue and white, grow con- 
spicuous and separate. The Lilies of the 
Valley are at their best, but I bemoan my loss 
of the rare pink variety, found, I believe, only 
in the woods of Buncombe Hill, on the Quan- 
tock slopes, where it is massed along with 
Pyrola rotundifolia. Rapacious Tauntonians 
at one time threatened to extirpate it, till I 
wrote to Dr. Alan Herbert, owner of the wood, 
who ordered his keeper to exclude all vagrom 
folk, and saved the treasure. The sun of the 
last few days has brought out the spreading 
carpet of the white Sun-cistus. I transplanted 
it long ago from Bream Down, near Weston, its 
only habitat, they say, except Torquay. And, 
opening at the very close of the month, is 
Pfeonia corallina, the wild Pasony, indigenous 
or naturalised on the Steep Holme in the 
Severn sea. In 1867, while at Bumham, I 
employed a sailor to detach for me a root. I 
have bestowed tubers on scores of private and 
of public gardens, and have three fine clumps 
myself. Rock-grown, it requires thorough 
drainage. My custom is to sink a hole 4 feet 
deep, fill with stones to a foot from the surface, 
then put in rich soil and plant. Its crimson 
petab and central coronet of golden stamens 
often attract artists to portray it. 

My old - fashioned herbaceous plants are 
coming out. There is the common Alkanet, 
its handsome Italian sister following later; 



next come yellow Woad, whose use by the 
ancient Britons seems to be the one fact in so- 
called English history which everyone re- 
members, great bushes of Sweet Cicely, Myr- 
rhis odorata, and the tall, glossy Smymium 
oluBatrum ; the first descended remotely from a 
plant in the Oxford Physic Garden, the second 
brought from Easedale, the last from ruined 
Scarborough Castle. Growing, too, in the 
same comer is the Danewort, Sambucus ebulus, 
supposed in southern Englimd to have sprung 
from the blood of Danes shed in battle. To my 
plant, however, which I took up at the High 
Cross on Watling Street, near Leicester, is at- 
tached the local belief that it was planted by the 

. Romans as a preservative against dropsy. AJdn 
to these in coarse beauty is Elecampane, Inula 
Helenium, bom of Helen's tears for the death 
of Paris ; and the luxuriant Tragopogon poiri- 
folius, whose roots are eaten as Salsafy, but 
whose rich purple bloom and large globular 
pappus -fruit, make it handsomest among the 
Composites. I keep this class of plants in a 
retired spot, to which I conduct only botanical 
enthusiasts, unless when the wide belt of 
German Iris which encircles them invites with 
its countless bloom. 

I commend to all who have not tried it my 
lifelong method of endearing particular plants 
by connecting them with the localities whence 
they came. Viper's Bugloss is, perhaps, a 
common thing ; but mine grew under Norham's 
castled steep, and may have been trodden by 

. Marmion's horse-hoofs as his train followed 
him across the Tweed. A weed is Annual 
Mercury, but I gathered it while electioneering 
in the Isle of Thanet. A weed, too, and an 
insignificant one, is Scleranthus annuus, but 
taken from beneath the massive prehistoric 
dolmen of Kit's Coty House, which from its 
Kentish height overlooks the Vale of Aylesford, 
and the site of the earliest English battlefield. 
My farinaceous Primrose came from Loughrigg ; 
my Eryngium campestre from the low hills 
round Amiens ; my fine Acanthus, a capsule in 
my waistcoat pocket, from the Jardin des 
Plantes at Dijon ; my little Dahlia scapigera 
from Linnaeus' garden at Upsala. As I sit on 
my campstool and contemplate each plant in 
turn, there comes before me the day when it 
was transferred tenderly to my vasculum ; the 
walk, the scenery, the company, the talk, the 
association, personal or historic I have 
endowed it with human memory, lifted it to 
human companionship ; I have refined my 
homage to the floral realm into friendship with 
the individual flower. Corydut senex. 



KEW NOTES. 



Thb Rockkrt. — Conspiouoos amongst the well- 
grown flowers now out at Kew is Pblox lilaoiDa 
(Hort). It is one of a set of Phloxes of rather 
msrsterious origin, and very flowery habit, resem- 
bling the growth of P. Stellaria. bat said to be 
seecUingi of P. subolata. The oldest of the class 
is one figured by Sweet at the beginning of the 
centnry as P. prooombens. Asa Gray thought it 
a hybrid between P. subulata and P. amoena ; it 
is still in cultivation, and is in good oondition now 
on the Kew rockery. Other choice and rare plants 
now in flower there are Arabis pumila, very 
minute, with white flowers; Aster peregrinus, a 
novelty with solitary large flowers, recalling those 
of A. diplostephioides ; Anthemis styria and A. 
carpatica, very similar to one another, of dwarf 
habit, with large flowers of the purest white ; 
Veronica glauca, a dwarf, upright plant, with aky- 
blue flowers, larger than those of V. ohamsedrys ; 
Erigeron leiomeus, not unlike the blue Algerian 
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Daisy ; GaUx aphylla, comtog into flower in 
splendid health, with leaves of bright, glossy green. 
In the Vetch border of the herbaoeons garden, 
Hedysamm obscnmm, H. neglectom, and H. micro- 
calyx compete for the first place of gaiety ; Pent- 
siemon Menziesii, red, and its rariety, Soonleri, 
pale purple, are side l^ side in contrast ; and the 
finest Trollios in the garden, with enormons flowers 
of rich orange, is labelled T. caucaeicas (Munich). 
Beveral distinct forms compete for the name 
''caucasicus/' C WoUey Dod, Edge HaU, Malpas, 
May 27. 

Alpine Garden. 

R BOSNIACA. 

Foe the possession of this charming little Iris I 
am indebted to Herr Max Leichtb'n, who dis- 
tributed it from his garden at Baden-Baden this 
spring. It belongs to the dwarf-bearded Irises of 
the same class as L pnmila, and ought probably to 
be ranked among the rariefcies of ^t species. It 
is however beaatifnl, and well worthy of cultiva- 
tion. The standards are of a bright sulphur-yellow, 
the falls a deeper shade of the same colour, with a 
few brown markings. The bright yellow beard is 
a conspicuous feature of the plimt. The leaves are 
broad, and the whole plant when in bloom is only 
some 6. or 8 inches in height. A plant is now in 
bloom on one of the ledges of my rock-garden. 
One can hardly say what its usual flowering time 
will be, but the first bloom opened here thk year 
on May 22. There are two flowers on the spathe. 
Iris bosniaca was planted in March, and stood 
through the severe frosts of that month, which 
proved so destructive to many plants. 8. AmoU, 
CarHthorn'hjf'Dwnfnea, N»B, 

DODECATHEON ELLIPTICUM AND D. TBTRANDUM. 

According to present appearances, the species of 
Dodecatheon will be superseded by the beautiful 
seedling and hybrid forms now being raised. There 
are probably some, however, who will continue to 
take an interest in the original plants, among which 
are D. ellipticum and D. tetrandum. Although the 
first is induded among the forms of I). Meadia, and 
the name' of the second does not appear in the Ktvo 
index, but as they are innurseriea under the names 
given' above, a brief note aboYit them may be 
acceptable to our readers now that both the plants 
are in bloom. D. ellipticum has small flowers of a 
pale rose tint, supported on stalks about 9 inches in 
height, and has leaves of a form which give point 
to the name ellipticum. It is not a plant which I 
would deem of any particular merit when com- 
pared with other Dodeoatheons now in cultivation. 
D. tetrandum is a better plant, however, with 
flowers although but little larger than the first 
named, are of a much deeper and brighter tint, 
which is accentuated by the white ring at the base 
of the flowerv. It is growing satisfactorily here in a 
shady part of the rock-garden, where the soil con- 
sists of peat and sand, and where plenty of water 
is applied in the summer. S. ArnoU, Camtihom-hy' 
Dumfriei, N»B, 

Iris rosenbachiana. 
This Iris well deserves the term handsome, 
applied to it by Mr. Mallett on p. 324. Among all 
the bulbous Irises that I have grown, I think there 
are few which I have admired more. I fear, how- 
ever, that it is not very suitable for outdoor culti- 
vation except in southern gardens. The worst foe 
are the ate spring frosts. I grew it first soon after 
its introduction to this country, and when it was 
even higher in price than now. It survived for 
some time, but unfortunately, a couple of years ago 
the late frosts carried off both of the old plants and 
their offsets. This was all the more disappointing, 
as I had come to the conclusion that this lovely 
Iris would become a permanent occupant of my 
garden. It should be afforded frame treatment as 
a plant rather too tender to withstand our climate. 
S» Amott, 



Plant Notes. 



IRIS PARADOXA. 



Although we know from Steven's original 
description, that Iris paradoxa is very variable, not 
only in size, but also and indeed especially in 
colour, the specimens which have hitherto reached 
this country have been very much alike, differing 
chiefly in the standards being either reddish-purf^, 
or blue-purple, or a deep, almost, indigo-blue. At 
least, I do not remember to have seen others. One 
of the forms described by Steven was marked by 
the standards being white, except for a blue veining. 
Through the kindness of Messrs. Van Tubergen, of 
Haarlem, I have flowered this form, of which they 
have received a considerable importation. I. para- 
doxa is always charming, but this form, which 
ought perhaps to be regarded as the typical form, 
when seen growing with its foliage (and not 
exhibited in the form of a number of cut flowers all 
crowded, in fact huddled up together, as at the 
recent Temple Show) is especially beautif uL The 
flowers too are larger thsn many forms lately in 
cultivation ; and I can strongly recommend the 
plant to those who grow this kind of Iris. M, FoBltr, 
Great Sheiford, May 28. 



by the great Rothesay cultivators at the Temple 
Show, viz., Blanche Burpee and Sadie Burpee, 
giant forms of pure white ; Prims Donna, lovely, 
and Her Majesty, pink ; Countess of Aber- 
deen, white, margined with pale pink; Mars, 
bright crimson ; Lady Penzance, described by 
the raiser as being of a pale, but very vivid 
rose ; Countess of Radnor, of gentle lavender 
hue ; Apple • blossom, expressive of the exqui- 
site name it bears ; Primrose and Mrs. Eck- 
ford, of a delicate yellow shade ; Cardinal, bright 
scarlet ; Queen Victoria, of similar hue, but shaded 
with purple ; Salopian, deep crimson ; Lady Nin* 
Balfour, tenderest mauve, luffused wiUi dove-grey ; 
Countess of Powis, orange, with darker tinting; 
Duchess of Sutherland, peu-l- white, with light pink 
shading ; and the pale lavender variety, Lady 
Griael Hamilton, of recent origination. Navy Blue, 
an American introduction, is worthy of cultural 
association with these. David JR. WUliarMcm. 



SWEET PEAS. 

The Sweet Pea is at present such a popular 
flower, and so universally cultivated, that it hardly 
requires the metropolitan oelebration of its bicen- 
tenary to intensify its popularity. That it is amply 
deserving of such a commemoration must be the 
opinion of all those who, like myself, have grown it 
assiduously and lovingly for years, and know ^rom long 
experience its great value for decorative and richly 
artistic effect. On May 23 I had the privilege of 
being present at the Temple Show, the grandest 
exhibition of the kind that is held in Great Britain, 
and while I, like thousands of other spectators, was 
greatly impressed by the magnificence of the 
Orchids, Tulips, Irises, Roses, Carnations, and 
other glorious flowers exhibited there, my attention 
was at once rivetted, and held for a lonn^ time on 
my first entering the exhibiUon, by the exoeed- 
ingly charming display of Sweet Peas, in 
various highly effective colours, shown by the 
Messrs. Debbie, of Rothesay, who have made a 
specialty of the Dahlia, the Viola, the Pansy, and 
the Carnation, and are now devoting attention in 
a similarly concentrated fashion to the Sweet Pea, 
with equally gratifying results. I need hardly 
say that the specially attractive department in 
which they were exhibited was by far the most 
fragrant section at the Temple show, even if we 
include the magnificent Roses from Slough, Ches- 
hunt, Colchester, and Waltham Croes. 

If the Rose is the noblest, considering all its 
endowments and capabilities, of garden fiowers, the 
Sweet Pea is assuradly one of the most exquisite, 
and its fragrance, unlike that of many oriental and 
occidental Lilies, is refined. It is, indeed, such a 
fascinating possession that I grow it in thirty- 
eight places in my garden, in every conoeivably 
picturesque situation ; wherever, for example, a 
venerable fruit-tree, once pleasant to the gaze, has 
begun to exhibit symptoms of decay, it is 
made beautiful with the climbing and trailing 
tresses or tendrils of the gracious Sweet Pea. 
For many of the finest forms of this fair fiower 
we are indebted to Mr. Henry Eckford, of Wem, 
in Shropshire ; who, though he lives there, is a 
Scotchman, and a native of Midlothian. I learned 
this fact some years ago (when writing to him 
about his graceful creations) on the highest 
authority, viz., his own. In his work he has had 
no formidable rivals, though the Mecsrs. Burpee, 
of America, have also achieved, through the medium 
of cross-breeding, some gratifying results. But of 
Sweet Pea raiiers, Mr. Eckford is the unques- 
tionable king; among his finest productions are 
the following varieties, many of them exhibited 



PALMS. 

Few plants are more valuable as decorative 
objects in the conservatory, in apartments, or in 
the garden. Take the gigantic forms with their 
immense leaves, such as the Arenga saccharifera, a 
spedmen of which species, growing at Syon House, 
possesses leaves 25 to 30 feet long, and the plant 
twice that height ; and the Date Palm, which 
grew so large that it was either a matter of cutting 
down the plant or the plant lifting the roof from 
the house. Place by the side of these giants the 
graceful Coooe Weddeliana, and it is easy to see 
at a glance the value of each in its proper place. 
We ilX agree that small plants growing in pots are 
more valuable than big ones, as more of them can 
be employed ; and it is surprising what large plants 
can be grown in a relatively small flower-pot, 
provided the plants have sufficient moisture and 
nutriment — but of this anon. 

I was surprised to see on the continent so many 
beautiful Palma grown in very small pots, and 
many had been grown in tubs for a number of 
years without getting a shift ; the great secret of 
success being ample supplies of nutriment and 
moisture. 

I noticed that when large plants were growing 
in smallish pots, these were simply masses of 
roots, but very little soil remaining. They were 
placed in deep pans, and from these the necessary 
nutriment was obtained ; and it was retained till 
thei plant had absorbed it, and there was nothing 
left. Some large specimens of Latania borbonica 
(Livistona), with trunks as thick as a man'* 
body, had not been re-potted or re-tubbed for at 
least twenty-five years, and yet they make splendid 
leaves annually. I mention this to show that 
a small Palm may easily be over-potted, and 
by that means made unhealthy, a state of thinga 
very difficult to cure, no matter how carefully 
treated subsequently. Some species make dif- 
ferent root-growth to others, and these need 
a different soil, or at least a soil which readily 
parts with its moisture. Many Palms are ruined 
when young by the use of a soil that is too re- 
tentive of water, or in too great a bulk, so that 
souring ensues before the roots have taken hold of 
it and permeated it. Palms differ from other 
plants in that they should never be dried off, for 
though there is no active growth in the winter, th» 
plants having numerous roots, any lack of moisture 
in the soil brings them into a bad way ; a yellow 
tint appears on the leaves, and some of the lower 
leaves may fall ofi^ a matter that should be guarded 
against, as the symmetry of the plant is thereby 
marred and its value deteriorated. 

As regards soil and potting, a few words may not 
be out of place. It may be taken for ^i anted that 
the smaller the plant the lighter the compost. 
Large Palms have been grown in loam alone, but I 
prefer a compost that consists of an equal part 
of turfy loam and peat, with a considerable 
addition of coarse sand, charcoal broken finely, 
and a small proportion of bone-meal. This mixture 
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U good for repotting plsou of •ny lize. For sickly 
plaaU and tho«e which have luiTared from over- 
pottiDg the bone-mea] nuy ba omitted, affording 
more laad or aid mortar rubble paaaed through au 
baU-JDch mnhed lieve. With (mall plants tor 
table oie it ii neoeiEary to pals the compcat 
throDgh a ooane sieve. 01 great importance is 
good drainage to labs and pots, and mnoh depends 
upon the manner the potting is done, a loosely- 
potted plant lifting itself ont of its pot, and the 
formation of rambling roots are encouraged, to the 
detriment of the more oseful fibrons roots which 
mAintiun a Palm in good health, and help to retain 
the shapely form so much admired. 

Some species, notably Kentias, have a tendency 

to make what are sometimes not inaptly termed 

. atilt-roots, and thongh at first no harm resnlte till 

sacli time as the pUnU become [nraiahed with a 



In this matter it holds good that the best roots 
are obtained in pots or tubs having wide bottooii, 
and that poroaa are preferable to heavy maberiaU. 
As rc^anls species of P^lm*, there oan be no ques- 
tion as to the valae of Kentias in the decoration of 
saloons and apartment*. Aa an example of this, I 
may state that I have had a plant of E. Fosteriana 
in a living room for mary years in perfect health. 
The secret of good health in this case is keeping the 
foliage free of dnst by sponging it once a week, 
and affording the plant plenty of water, immersing 
the balls in a tub of water when it is large. I have 
uwd Clay's and Thompson'* Fertilixars in the water 
applied to this plant, say, onoe a week from April 
to Ootober, and leas often in winter. I would not 
advise the nse of manure to any Palm that did not 
posssst ample roots, find which has been recently 
repotted. 



intermediate house ; and the same remark* apj^y to 
the Sekforthias, and the species of Fboenix. 

I have referred to white scale as a pest on Painu, 
and the insect increases at a rapid rate when 
the plants are grown nnder glass, and in the 
dwelling. If this specie* of soJe be allowed to 
remain on a plant for any length of time, the foliage 
gets diafignmd with yellow spot* destroying its 
besuly. The belt remedy is to torn the plant on 
iu side, and use an insecticide with a syringe so a* 
to looeen the hold of the scale on the leaveo, and 
afterwards to sponge them, especially the mid-ribs 
on which the scale has usnally a firm hold. Mealy- 
bug needs much the same treatment, but stronger 
insecticide may be used against it. " Brown " scale 
is leas troubleeoae, and is not difficnit t« destroy 
with tepid eoap-enda. If red-spidar be «b*erred on 
aPalffl,itaho»slaakof moietBTein the^. It oan 
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heavy crown, then the strain on theee looU is lo 
gM«t tb»t they break, and the plant topple* over 
•od is mined. As far aa my experience goea, the 
only way to check the formation of stilt-roots is to 
lower the ball ; indeed, with some plants I have 
ent away a very strong root, and by so doing it is 
an eaay matter to lower the plant* and bring the 
etilt-rooti under the level of the soil. Anotbsr 
method is to partially shake ont the soil from the 
roots, and place the roota round the side of a wide 
pot, potting the ball lower, and using the heavier 
kind of compoet, potting firmly, and niing a thin 
bit of etick to push Ihs soil anwng the roota. 
These stilt-roots are, I imagiae, sometimes induced 
by crowding the plants together when young, the 
top-growths being forced np to the light and the 
ball thereby lifted ont of the soil. Another evil is 
(ailnre to repot when it has become necessary, which 
i« then as harmful >* over-potting. Palms, when 
young, are injared when their root* are cut, but 
wh« larger and a great mass of root* have formed, 
theeemay be thinned without iojary. It is seldom 
^ Ki. .„ -t ,^y ^j^g ^^^ 
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The Date Palm, Pbo^nix daotylifera, i* an excel- 
lent plant for itaoding in large rooms that are not 
heated much, aa are the Xiivistonas- The Arocas, 
though light and graceful -lookmg, will not bear 
removal to apartment*, the tip* of the leave* soon 
tnraing brown, and the central leave* go wrong; 
on the other hand, grown under glau a^d not over- 
potted, Areoas are a very nsefnl tpeoies. Another 
good room and very hardy Palm is Corypha 
-aostrali*. The varions Coooa and Qeonomas are 
not to suitable for indoor decoration, thsy soon 
go wrong at the roots if not given great attention. 
They should only be so naed tor a night or so at a 
dinner-table ornamentation, and then be retnmed 
to the stove. The last-named, when of small 
size are extremely serviceable, although liable to 
be infested with white scale. I need not give a list 
of names of Palm* for general u*e, as they an well 
known. The Arecat, such as Versohafielti Bauerl, 
and lutesoena, are all of them very ornamental, 
whilst the A. eapida is the handiest of this claas, 
and good for cool-house work. Rhapis flabelU- 
formis is a meet nsefnl plant, grawiDg in an 



be got rid of by syringing the plant* freely in the 
aft«moon, and closing the bouse, tt is good 
practice to plaoe a bagful of eoot in the water Dsed 
for syringing and root application, the eoot acting 
SI a deterrent to all kinds of insects, and as a mild 
form of ammonioal mannre. O. Wgthet. 

[We wonld warn all gardeners against allow- 
ing their Palms to remain for any length of 
time expoeed to the tnme* of burning ga*, or the 
plantswill beoome irreparably injured- Bepotting, 
Ac, may be performed jutt before new growth 
makes itself visible in the heart of a plant, and 
this differs in the varions species ; but generally, it 
beoome* notioeable in the month of April in thia 
oountry. Shaking-ont and root-pmniog nay be 
done at a somewhat earlier date than simple re- 
potting or re-tabbing, which may take place at 
any tims between April and midsummer. In the 
oaae of the gardener having to perform the first 
two (^rations, a moderate hot-bed in which to 
plunge the plant* is of great a*e in re-eetablishing 
them, even in the case of the hardier genera. 
Ed.] 
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Forestry. 

■♦ — — 

TIMBER GROWING IN COPPICE WOODS. 
The proportion of land planted with underwood 
or coppico at the present day is comparatively 
insignificant compared with what was the case 
a century or so back. One reason for this is the 
fact that the produce of coppice-woods in the 
shape of fagots, rods, hurdles, poles, stakes, &o., 
has fallen so low in value, that this class of crop 
18 less profitable than one made up of a quick- 
growing timber tree, such as Ash or Larch. In 
certain parts of the country, where large poles or 
pitprops are still in demand, coppicewoods of 
Oak, Ash, Wych-Elm, or Spanish Chestnut, grown 
on a rotation of twenty years or so, still bring in 
a fair return ; and if properly attended to in the 
way of draining, protection from rabbits, and the 
•tools cut clean and low, wiU continue growing 
for an indefinite period without need of repknting. 
But this class of coppice is usually unmixed with 
timber trees or sUndards, and cannot be termed 
underwood in the strict sense of the word, as 
there is no over- wood to justify the term. 
WTiat we have more particularly in our 
mmd just now is what is tcchnicaUy known 
ae "coppice with standards" — a system of 
forestry which is almost universal in the older 
woods in most of the Midland and Southern ooun- 
ties of England. " Coppicing » seems to have been 
practised in this country from a very remote period, 
and in open or unenclosed ground, took the form of 
"pollarding," a practice evidently adopted to 
preserve the young shoots of the stool from being 
destroyed by cattle. The object in view was 
chiefly that of providing firewood for domestic 
purposes, the seed for which was probably felt long 
before the value of timber for building or con- 
structive purposes had become of serious importance. 
One of the earliest laws in connection with 
forestry, or the cultivation of woods, applied to 
this class of crop, for in the time of Henry Vm. 
an Act was passed providing for the retention of a 
certain number of " standrells " to the acre, the 
fact being at last recognised that some steps must 
be taken if the supply of timber was to be kept up. 
The "Charta Foresta" of Henry IH., as weU as 
the more ancient forest laws anterior to that 
period, were framed and had reference almost 
entirely to the game and sporting rights of 
the royal forests and hunting-grounds of the 
sovereign, and contain Uttle, if any, reference to 
the preservation or regeneration of the timber 
which served as cover for the game, and was valued 
accordingly. At the time Evelyn published his 
8ylva^ however, it would appear that the planting 
or sowing of woods had become more or less general, 
and that the usual system of forestry practised was 
the one under discussion. The method advocated 
by Evelyn and several writers at a later date resem- 
bled in j^dple that adopted in the cultivation of 
cereala at the present day, and the nutsoraooms 
were frequently sown with a com crop, and the 
ground between the rows of seedlings utilised for 
several years subseonently. Manhall, in his 
Planting and Sural Ornament, published in 1796, 
gives very* precise instructions on the sowing of 
coppioe- woods, which was carried out somewhat as 
foDowB :— The land was first sown with a com 
crop, either in autumn or spring, using a smaller 
quantity of seed than in ordinary practice. The 
tree-seeds were then sown in drills about 4 feet 
apart, every eighth drill beug sown with acorns, 
to provide the standards. At harvest, the com 
crop was reaped and carefully removed, and the 
intervals between the rows of seedlings planted the 
following year with Potatos, CabbiuB;es, Turnips, 
&a, and the seedlings weeded and ctoaned. This 
went on until the trees were too big to allow of 
easy cultivation between them, when the crop was 
left nntil the time of the first cutting, when the 
Oaks intended to form standards were selected and 
retained at about 10 yards apart, and the necessary 
pruning and removal of double-leaders attended 
to. Alter the underwood had been cut two or three 
imest the standards were generally out of danger 



of being over-topped by the Hazel and other species, 
and their heads were allowed to spread. The subse- 
quent pruning operations were directed, not to the 
preservation of a leading shoot, but to its removal, 
in order to throw the main growth into a side-^mb. 
This was done to secure crooked timber for ship- 
building, the chief anxiety at that period being the 
provision of naval timber for the Royal dockyards. 
It is an unfortunate fact that the very means 
adopted to enhance its value for that purpose are 
responsible for a large proportion of the mature 
Oak of the present day being of comparatively low 
value for modern requirements. Length and 
straightness are the qualities most in demand in 
Oak timber now, and crooked timber is regarded 
as an evidence of bad sylviculture. A. C, Forh&i, 

(To he continued.) 



TRANSVAAL NOTES. 

(From our Johaknesburo Oorrehpondent, now at 
Port Elizabeth.) 

JouBERT Park is War Times. — At the be- 
ginning of October, when war broke out, my 
staff was discharged, and I was left alone 
in Joubert Park to dress and keep it as best I 
could. As the town and reef was cleared of British 
subjects to the number of over 100,000, so did 
visitors to the park dwindle away, until the only 
time I saw anyone was on Sunday afternoons. 
We lived a very quiet life indeed, our chief 
grievance being that our only information of the 
outside world came to us through Boer officials, and 
hence was unreliable to the last degree. Meantime, 
lonely, but not hopeless, I stuck to my post, kept 
the conservatories in fairly good order, prevented 
"commandeering" of plants and flowers, and tried 
to keep the walks neat by sweeping as often as 
possible. October and November were rather dry 
months ; but December and January very wet, and 
the park got by degrees into such a state of weeds 
that I induced what remained of the Town Council 
to allow me six Coolies to clean up. 

February and March passed without anything of 
special mark within the park exoept the flowering 
of a veritable yellow variety of Qerbera Jamesoni, 
which I obtained last year from the Low-country. 
The other parks in the town by degrees fell into a 
state of utter neglect, as did the charming private 
gardens we used to admire in the suburbs. 

EXPUlAlON OF THE BRITISH. 

With April the rumours which had long worried us 
as to the expulsion of the few remaining Britishera 
took form. A list of 400 of those allowed to 
remain was published, all others with their families 
must go. My name was not on the list of those 
permitted to remain, but I lingered for a few days 
longer, for I was much attached to the Park, and 
could say as Scott did on leaving Abbotaford, 
"There is not a tree there that does not owe its 
existence to me." Finding, however, that I was 
liable to summary arrest and imprisonment without 
appeal, we packed up a few necessaries, and, 
leaving a Frenchman in my house and post, started 
for Ddagoa Bay on April 10. 

I felt anxious, as you may suppose, but I had 
done my duty, and am sure of the ultimate triumph 
of our cause. 

Slight frosts at night had already been felt, the 
minimum night temperature under a screen was 45% 
the rainy season had almost ceased, and the veldt 
was beginning to get very dry. We arrived at 
Pretoria, which is a much warmer plaoe than the 
Rand, as shown by the Bougainvilleas and Bmg- 
mansias in full bloom. About ten miles east of the 
capital the railway passes a very large and thriving 
orchard of Peaches, Apples, Pears, and Plums, 
planted by Mr. O. Baikie, for Lewis &> Marks' 
jam factory, and is an earnest of what will be done 
in the Transvaal when the war is over. 

On THE Way to Dblaooa Bay. 

A reference to the map will show that the Delagoa 
Bay Railway crosses the high veldt, vid Middelbuj^, 
at an altitude of from 4,000 to 5,000 feet. The 
country is a flat, grassy plain, coal beneath, with 



very little vegetation of any kind to be seen. 
Trees, however, when planted grow splendidly, 
and should encourage State forestry— a scheme I 
have brooded over for years, but, since I am an 
Uitlander, all my suggestions have fallen flat. Wo 
shall see next year what can be done. 

Coming down to about 3000 feet at Waterfall 
Onder, some interesting plants were noticed. The 
beautiful crimson B&uhinia Galpini ; a Crassula 
about 3 feet high, with huge, flat, pale yellow 
flower-heads quite 18 inches in diameter ; many 
Aloes, large and small; a yellow Cassia, very 
many Acacias, dwarf Proteas, no Orchids of any 
kind, some tall and striking Cussonias— Aridiace® ; 
these fine plants resemble Palms, and might be 
cultivated as substitutes for them. Two spedea 
of Ficus were passed, large trees both, but had 
uneatable fruits; a very large Euphorbia, often 
overhung with a Clematis, and a Vitis or Cissns. 
There were some large Solanums, and also Leonotia 
Leonums not yet in flower ; with a pretty pink- 
flowered Vemonia, and many large - growing 
grasses. As we neared the Portuguese frontier 
the scenery was magnificent; we passed huge 
kopts so high that, stretching our nedcs from the 
carriage windows, we could scarce see their tope, 
and thus we were reminded of those hills Bante 
saw, whereon those who lived in meditation in 
this world found rest. But our thoughts were 
not wrapped up in super-earthly meditatiim, 
for we shared Evangeline's fears and regrets when 
expelled from Grand-pre. A grand river, the 
Komati, flows with a broad, even stream amongst 
these solitudes ; for human habitations or cultiva- 
tion of any kind was quite absent— tjie country ha^g 
a bad reputation for fever. Near Alkmaar Station^ 
I saw from the moving train what seemed to be a- 
new Tritoma, with a very long— 4 to 6 feet — 
narrow flower-stem, about 1 inch in diameter,, 
clothed with red and yellow flowers. Lower down» 
weencountered theso-caUed fever-tree, a remarkable 
Acacia, withsmooth,paleyellowtrunksandbranches ; 

and in rocky places I saw some v^ry fine Velloaae 
—probably V. equisetifolia— with many branched 
stems, from 3 to 5 feet high ; vast swarms of locnste 
were also passed. A Fan-Palm was plentiful near 
the sea, probably the Doum Palm of Nubia» 
Hyphffine species, but no Date Palms, either wild 
or cultivated, were to be seen. In pools white And 
blue Nymphseas were not uncommon. 

Arriving at Delagoa Bay we found the hef^t most 
oppressive, 75* at 9 p.m. in a verandah, and thii^ 
too, in the second week in April, or late autumn. 
Beyond the splendid bay there is hardly anything 
in the neighbourhood worth remark, except a grove 
of magnificent Cocoa-nut Pahns, 60 feet high» 
fruiting freely. The soil is a recent brown sand» 
so poor as to be hardly able to support a scanty 
growth of scrub. The town itself ia very hot,, 
unhealthy, and expensive. We, Le., myself, wife, 
and three small boys, paid two guineas a day in a. 
second-class hotel We took the first steamer that 
offered, but owing to martial law being in force in 
Durban the writer was suspect of being pro-Boer I 
and not allowed to land there. We came on to 
Port Elizabeth, but I trust that my next letter ti> 
the Oardeners* Chronicle will be written in Johan- 
nesburg. fro-day's intelligence. May 31, happily 
renders this probable. £o.] B. W, Adlam, ^cUe 
Curator, Joubert Park, Johannesburg, 



PRIMEOSES AND THEIR ALLIES.* 

{Continued from p. 326.) 
P./ortikwa, the Bird's-Eye Primrose, is a British 
plant, found in several counties in England, but 
the only station where it is known to grow in ik 
wild state in Scotland is at Bridgehouse, near Weit 
Linton. It grows in boggy ground, has light 
purple flowers with yellow eye, produced on a. 
scape 3 to 15 inches high. Closely related to P. 
farinosa is P. scotica, the Scottish Bird's-Eye 

* Leetare d«liveied at a mfeting of the Royal C«ledoiiian 
Horticnltoial Society, on May 2, by Mr. R. Lindsay, Kaiinee. 
Iiodge, Murray field, Midlothian. 
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Primrwe. Thia ii cantiDcd azcIasivBlj to the 
oODDtiM ol SnlheiUnd Mid CtitbDMi, ftnd the 
Orkney ble*. It hu rich, dark purple flowera, 
with a Tellowuk eye. on a aoape rarely eioeeding 
3 inchei high. It differs from F. fariaoaa chiefly 
in beiDg inuller in all iti parte, and atouter pn^- 
poriianataly, and aljo in the flower* being not 
dimorphoni ae it the cMe in mott other ipeciea ; 
and in iti paoaliar habit of dowering three timea 
every year, in ipring, enmmer, and autamn. It a 
beat grown from leed annaally, although the plant 
itMUieatrne perennial, and one of the prettiest 
little genu in our British flora. 

Amongit European FrimnlM, perhape none bftTe 
for BO long a time eieroiMd ancb a fuoinatiog 
Inflnenoe over floriata aa the Anrionla. Mnob has 



and the flower in other parte noarly emooth, and 
not powdery. Theae are termed alpinei, and are 
the bardieat of all. The floriaU' favonritee are 
readily diatbguiahed by che dense, powdery 
matter with which the parte of the flower are 
covered. They are divided by florists into fonr 
sections, green -edged, grey-edged, white-edged, and 
seUs. I shall not attempt to describe the nmnerons 
varieties, many of tbem of great beauty, that exist 
at the present time. 1 may mention thai in 1702 
the catalogue of Maddock, a florist, had nearly 500 
named varietiea mentioned. During comparatively 
reoetit years adiffereut type of Primula baa become 
fairly abundant in gardens, which has less of the 
Auricula in it* composition than P. pabeaoena, and 
known under the garden namae of P. nivalis, P. 



very closely res«mbting P. nivalia of gardena, and 
equal to it in point of beauty. In some reapeota, 
aeedling* derived from what I auppose to be P. 
arctotia, are aoperior to those derived from P. 
pubeaceuB. They are not ae ooarse in habit 
generally, their flowen are quite a* brilUaot in 
colour, ud tbongh leas in size, are more freely 
produced ; tliey are also deliciously soented. For 
planting on rockwork they are much superior. They 
are, however, more delicate in constitution, and 
require rather more caie in their treatment for oOt- 
door culture than the ordinary Auricula. 

P. eamioiica is a fine species from the Tyrol, 
which, along with its variety multiceps, form 
vigorous free-flowering plants, when grown in light 
nob soil; the leaves are oblong, with entiM 



been written r^srdlog the origin of this favourite 
flower. Darwin and Kemer have poiotsd ont 
that it originated from Primula pnbeeoenB, and 
not, a* olten believed, from P. Aurioula, a yellow- 
flowered species. From the evidence given by 
Kemer, it is highly probable that P. pabesoena 
has furnished the atari ing-point of the garden 
Aorionla. P. pnbesceus, which is known to be 
a natural hybrid between P. Auricula x by P. hir- 
•nta, ha* been a favourite plant for ages in the 
gardens of the peaaants of the Tyrol, and waa 
cultivated a* early a* the aiiteentb centnty in 
many flower-gsrdens in Europe, and from which 
were raitrd in later times, especially in Holland 
and England, a aomitleas number of varieties. 
Auricula* may be roughly thrown into two olasaee, 
flrst. telf.ooloured varieties, with the outer and 
larger portion of the flower of one oolonr or 
shaded, the oentre or eye being white or ydlow. 



dliata purporata, and P. intermedia. P. nivalis 
ol gardens ia frequently staled to have been derived 
from F. Tiacoaa and P. pubetcens, but a carefol 
ooniparisoo of aeedling plants which I have raised 
from all those kinds tend* to ahow that they hare 
been derived from the earns sonroe. There is very 
tittle doubt that they have all originated front a 
variable plant such as the common Anricula has 
been derived, and ire flnd this in P. arctotis 
(Keroer), which is a natural hybrid of P. Auricnla 
X P. hirsuta, like P. pubesoens, but having a dash 
more of P. hirsuta than of P. Aurioula in its compo- 
sition, exprtaaed by Kernerthns : — P. pubesoea* — 
P. super AuricalaxP. hirsuta, P. arototis-P. sub- 
Anrionla x P. hinnta. 

P. deeora, Sims, is probably only another form 
of P. arctotis. I have not, however, seen any 
seedling of P. decora, but it i* liable to sport, as I 
have obtained a pure white variety in this way 



margins, and die quite down to the ground in winter. 
The flowers are vary freely prodnoed, and rosy- 
purple in oolour. 

P. margittata ia alao a free-growing apec*** from 
tbe French Alps. Numerous varietiea of thi* are 
in aultivation, tome diatingtuahed by the more or 
lass ont leaves, others have much darker dowers ai 
in variety oierulaa, than the type, which ia pale 
tilao ! the variety grandiflora ha* much larger 
flowers. They are all eaeily grown, and very 
deeirable plante. 

P. hiriuta, of Allioni, i* perhaps the most 
common apeoies in tbe Alp*, and haa many varietie*. 
It Is one ol the prettiest, and al*o one of the ea«ie*t 
to grow. The flowers are bright rosy-purple, and 
appear in clutters only a few inchee high ; it is 
iJao one of the earliest to flower. Thia ia the P. 
Tiaoosa, of Villars. 

P. inlegri/iiiia is the type of a large seotioD, a 
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native of the Pyrenees and the Swiss Alps ; it is 
of easy culture. Tbe leaves are smooth and strap- 
shaped, the surface being shiny. The flowers are 
large, and of a purplish-rose colour. 

P, mifitmo, the Fairy Primrose^ is an exceedingly 
dwarf species, not a very free grower as a rule, but 
where it does well is one of the most charming of 
the whole genus. The leaves are deeply orenate, 
scarcely more than an inch in length, but it has 
comparatively large rosy flowers, about the size of 
a shilling. A large number of hybrids exist in 
a wild state, particularly between minima, hirsuta, 
and integrifolia. These have been made a special 
study of by Professor Keroer, of Vienna. These 
natural hybrids are all exceedingly pretty, and 
rather easier to cultivate than the species from 
which they have been derived. 1 have men- 
tioned only a few out of the many European 
species of Primula that are amenable to culture. 

Regarding the Indian Primroses, out of the 
large number that are known to exist, very few 
have as yet proved amenable to cultivation in our 
gardens ; sUll, there are several species of great 
beauty that thrive luxuriantly with a little care in 
their treatment. One of the very beet of the 
hardy species, and also one of the easiest grown, is 
Primula rosea ; the variety grandiflora being parti- 
cularly handsome, as it has larger flowers of a much 
deeper carmine-crimson colour than the type; it 
grows best in dampish, rich soil, and should be in 
every garden. 

P, derUiculaUi is another handsome Himalayan 
species, a robust-growing plant. The flowers are 
produced in large, ronnd heads, deep lilac in 
colour, borne on stems 10 to 12 inches high. It 
flowers early in the season, beginning in March. 
A great {many varieties are in cultivation, some 
with dark purple or crimson flowers, others pure 
white. 

P, C(uhmeriana is considered to be a variety of 
denticulata, but it is easily known by the under- 
surfaoe of the leaves being covered with yellow 
powder, and also the flower-stalks ; the leaves 
liave also a peculiar odour that is wanting in the 
type. There is a pure white variety of P. cash- 
meriana in cultivation ; all the varieties of denti- 
culata grow best in damp soiL 

P, eapilcUa is an exquisite species, less in all 
its parts than P. denticulata, having globular 
flower-heads ; the colour is a deep violet-blue, the 
flowers are thickly covered with a dense, white 
powder, especially on unopened blossoms towards 
the centre of the head of flowers. The leaves are 
wrinkled, pale green in colour, dentate at the 
margin, and somewhat lanceolate in shape. Unfor- 
tunately it is a shortlived plant, but it can be 
easily increased from seed, which it ripens in 
abundance. 

Primula sikkimensia is one of the handsomest of 
the Himalayan Primroses, easily grown if planted 
in deep soil, and abundance of moisture supplied. 
It has pale yellow flowers, borne in an umbel on 
stems 2 to 3 feet high ; the flowers droop in a 
peculiar way, and are covered with mealy powder. 
The leaves are long, wrinkled, and have the midrib 
widening towards the base. 

Primula involucrdta is another easily grown 
species ; it has white or lilac flowers, disposed in 
an umbel on stems 8 or 9 inches high, very free- 
flowering. The leaves are erect, bright green, and 
spoon shaped. All theee Indian species that have 
been mentioned come from high altitudes in the 
Himalayas, 10,000 to 12,000 feet, they are therefore 
quite hardy in this country. They are all de- 
ciduous, or die down completely in winter, with 
the exception of P. oapitata, and they are found to 
succeed best when grown in very moist ground — in 
fact, they should be treated like bog plants. 

Primula Jteidi, is one of the rarest and most 
elegant of all Primroses. It was found at Trisul, 
at an altitude of 12,000 feet, on the Himalayai* in 
1885, and is named in honour of its discoverer, 
James R. Reid, C.I.E., late of the Indian CivU 
Service, who is a native of Edinburgh. It has ivory- 
white flowers, drooping;, sweet scented Carnation 



odour, borne on a seeps 4 to 6 inches long, and 
covered with white powder. The leaves are small 
and very hairy, especially on the upper surface. 
The plant dies down in winter, and like P. capitata, 
is not a long liver. From the high altitude in 
which this species grows in the Himalayas, it ought 
to be quite hardy in this country ; but we find that 
it does not ripen its seeds freely when grown 
out of doors and is apt to become lost, but with the 
protection of a cold frame seeds ripen freely. 

The first specimens of Primula Reidi raised in 
Britain were raised from seed gathered in the 
Himalayan district of British Qarhw^l, in the inner 
region of the Himalayas, at an elevation from 11,000 
to 12«000 ft. above the sea level, in the beginning of 
September, 1885. The plant was growing in pro- 
fusion on the ledges of a precipitous mountain slope, 
facing southwards. It was then mostly getting 
into seed, although there were plenty of plants in 
full bloom. At that elevation the mountain slopes 
are probably covered with snow up to ApriL The 
snow then melts off, and during May and June, 
before the monsoon rains break, the heat of the sun 
upon the southern slopes of the mountains, even at 
that elevation, is great. Cold begins to set in about 
October, and not long after that more or less snow 
begins to fall upon the crest of the mountains, and 
to creep gradually down the slopes. The active 
life of this little plant therefore lasts from May to 
October. The moisture left by the melted snow is 
considerable, the hot sun of May and June notwith- 
standing ; and during July, August, and half of 
September, in ordinary years, there is in those 
regions almost constant moisture in the form of wet 
fog, drizzling rain, or heavy showers. 

** The specimens from which the plant was named 
were gathered in the British district of K(im&on, lying 
to the east of British Garb w&l --and part of the 
same Himalayan region —in the third or fourth week 
of August, 1884. But my companion and myself," 
says Mr. Reid, ''found very faw specimens on that 
occasion. I well remember reaching up the face of 
a dripping crag to get the first specimen we saw. 
As far as I can remember, no plants in seed were 
got : it was then a little earlier in the season than 
when we found it in Garhwdl in the following year. 
It was this plant of 1884 that my companion, 
Mr. J. F. Duthie, named as a new species, and 
thus botanically described : — 

* Pnmtda Jfeidi, n. #p.— Leaves ovate lanceo- 
late, clothed with silky pubescence; Scape erect, 
firm, 2 to 4 inches long ; flowers, two or turee in 
umbels, large, drooping ; calyx broad, snowy-white 
inside ; teeth triangular, acute ; corolla about 1 inch 
across, cream coloured, its tuba exceeding the calyx, 
and nearly white at the base ; capsule globose.' 

Mr. Duthie did not observe the fact, which was 
subsequently noted, that the flower was sweet- 
scented ; nor does the description refer to the ivory- 
coloured bloom upon the scape and calyx. 

Tlie plant as seen in its natural habitat was 
in truth a beautiful little plant, with its silky 
pubescence, ivory-dusted scape and calyx, and 
elegantly-shaped corolla, of a creamy or ivory colour. 

Our specimens were not the first that had been 
gathered. Mr. Duthie found among his collections 
made in 1883 in native Garhwdl (or Tileri), which 
lies to the west of British Qarhw&l, an imperfect 
specimen, which he had not specially noticed or 
described ; and Sir George King turned up in the 
Calcutta Herbarium some unnamed and un'described 
specimens labelled, 'TUeri Garhw^ 1869.' These 
had probably been gathered by anative plant collector. 
No specimens had apparently reached Kew. In 
the Flora of BriU$h India, voL iiL, published 
in 1882, in the 'Primulaceie,' which were described 
by Sir Joseph Hooker, the plant is not included. 

What has been said about the climatic conditions 
of the plant's natural habitat indicates the probable 
difiiculty of rearing and propagating it suooessf ully 
elsewhere. No observation on the spot was made 
as to the natural fertilisation. It was clear, how- 
ever, that in its native home the plant sows its seed 
plentifully. It is probably a Uennial at least. 



Two mounted specimens of 1885 plants are exhibited 
herewith. J. R, R., AprU 28, 1900." 

P. yfort6iimfa is a tender species, now oommonJy 
grown in greenhouses. It is a native of Musoorie, 
about 4,000 feet altitude in the Himalayas, froai 
which it was re-introduced in 1879. The flowers 
are small, golden-yellow, but very abundantly 
produced, and flowering continues for a long time. 
A varied called grandiflora has much larger 
flowers, and is a great improvement on the typa. 

P. moUiB, the Bhotan Primrose, also require* 
the protection of a greenhouse ; it has roundish, 
very hairy, and toothed leaves, and spikes of red 
flowers arranged in whorls. It has been a lon^ 
time in cultivation in greenhouses. 

P. proUfera is also too tender for outdoor 
culture ; it has yellow flowers arranged in whorl» 
like the well known P. japonica. The leaves are 
large and denticulate at the maigins. This i» 
often said to be the same as P. imperialis, a magni- 
ficent species from Java, but it is a very mnck 
inferior plant, and quite distinct ; no one who aver 
saw the two species together could readily mistake 
one for the other. 

A great number of fine Primroses are known U> 
inhabit China and Japan. Very few of them have 
yet reached this country, but those that have 
reached us are among the finest we possess. The 
Japanese species are found to be quite hardy in this 
country ; the Chinese are rather tender, and are 
best grown indoors. 

P. japonica is well known as one of the tallest 
and finest of Primroses. It has usually deep 
crimson flowers arranged tier upon tier, or in 
whorls. Many shades of colour besiies crimson 
are found, including white and striped-flowered 
varieties. It dies down in winter. (Deciduous.). 

P. Sieboldi is another well-known species fron> 
Japan. It is one of the most useful Primroses 
either for outdoor or indoor cultivation that we 
possess. Numerous beautiful varieties have been 
raised from seed having various coloured flowers^ 
from white, slate, blue, and purple, to crirasou. 
The plant forms a rhizome, and dies down in 
winter. 

P. sinetuiB, the Chinese Primrose, one of the 
most popular plants for greenhouse decoration that 
has ever been introduced into Europe, aflbrds a. 
good example of the perplexing synonymy alluded 
to at the beginning of this paper. In the year 
1820 it was first brought to England from China by 
Captain Rawes. In 1821, Sabine named it P. 
sinensis. In the fame year it was named P. pree^ 
nitans, by Ker Gawler. In 1826, P. sertulosa, by 
Kickx. In 1835, P. Mandarina, Hoffmannsegg. In 
1837 (?), P. semperflorens, Loiseleur. In 1840^ 
PrimuUdium sinense, Spach. In 1849, Osoaria. 
chinensis, Lilja. These names all refer to one and 
the same plant. All the numerous varieties that 
are cultivated in our greenhouses at the present 
day, double and single-flowered, fringed and 
rounded-petalled. Fern and moss-curled leaved^ 
and various other forms, are all the result of culti- 
vation and selection alone, and not due to hybridi- 
sation. All attempts to successfully hybridise P. 
sinensis have as yet failed. So different are many 
of the varieties now in cultivation from the original 
P. s in ensis, that had we not clear proof regarding 
their origin, any botanist might be pardoned for 
giving them specific names, but there is no suoh 
excuse to offer regarding the wild plant [Tbe 
history of the wild plant, with a figure, is given in 
the Oardemrs* Chronicle, Nov. 15, 1890, p. 564. Ed. 1 

(To bt continiud,) 



FLORISTS' Flowers. 

JOHN BRIGHT STOCK. 

This is a grand crimson Stock of the large- 
flowering summer type, that originated in Ui» 
north or midlands some years ago, and is a great 
favourite with some of the Lancashire florists. 
There it is treated as an annual, mainly for the 
purpose of obtaining seeds, which scarcely ripfena 
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Id tlia CMS of Stookt Mwn ia the apting, and ii 
that a precariona crop. Bat vhcn grown u & 
bieooikl it i* really anperb, Ths aeedi are SOWD in 
Jolj and Anguat, the plants wintered in a fmne, 
and pat oat is the op«n in April and May, Id 
ths fertile blaek loam of the Idaoclieiter diatrict 
tbia Stook colourg brilliaatly, and to add to ica nae- 
fnloeat a oootiderable Dumber of tha pliuita prodnoe 
doable flower*. We do not in the touch anffioiiDtly 
tecogniae the value of Stocka in the tpring garden 
when treated aa bienninlB ; tfaey have a longer time 
ID vhich to beoome maturad, and they manifeat 
the kdvautage of thia by blooming ao finely. That 



■ deterreDtof elugaandanaiia, aa well aa to aparrowa 
and other birda. The walla Me covered with 
diagonal cordont of Applea and Peara, planted at 
1 foot apart, the Peara having a ran oC 18 feet. 
The Pear-treea were b fall bloom on May 5, with 
the exception of one of Paue Calmar, which had 
no bloaaonu, Glout Morceaux, and Doyenne dn 
Comioe. The Paara are on the Qoinoe aEock, a few 
being double grafted; one, CCarlea Carmichael, 
being on the Pear atock. They neatly earried 
blouonu from baae to aumaiit. 

Of tbe Apple cordosr, only Oravenatein and 
Beauty of Haala were in bloom, bat moat of the 



d'Heyat, Banrr^ de Capianmont, Winter Nclit, 
Sonvenii da Congr^i, Louiae Boone of Jeraey, 
Forelle, Darondeau, Seckle, and Williama' Bon 
Chretien. 

The Waterloo and aome few other Feache* were 
noted on the walla ; and the Wioeberry andjRaap- 
berry alao found a place in tbia urban fruil garden, 
in which atandard Cherriea, Plume, Boah fruit, and 
Raapherriet, alio found place*. 

In Mr. CanniohBel'a Strawberry-garden cloae by, 
it waa a pleaanre to ma to tind the St. Joaepb 
Strawberry already in bloom in the open air. 
D. T. F. 



r THK TEMPLE SHOW, ILLCSTBATIHO S 



diatinet variety, Manve Baaaty, whieh can be 
treated ai a biennial, Hoe* well with John Bright, 
and t« theae nay be added the new white Oraoe 
Darling and Navy Bine, a eontinantal variety bnng 
offend for tbe &rti time. S, D. 



Scotland. 

AN EDINBURGH FRUIT GARDEN. 

Thi garden of about bait an aore, belonging to Mr. 

W. Carmiohael, ia aitaated in Warriaton Creacent ; 

and tbe enoloeing atone walla, have lately been 

dreaaed with a tbkk waah of loot and bot lime, ae 



otbara were ahowing flower-bad* more or lea* 
freely, tboagh not ao prodigally aa in the oaae of 
tbePeara. 

In view of the preaeut diaoniaion on "played- 
out " garden* and polluted olimatee in laige town*, 
it luy be itatad that capital fruit ia atill growa 
in JCdinburgb, although tbe Forth fog* are quite a 
match for thoae of the Tbamea. We do not think 
it fair to compare the Soottiah capital with London 
in the matter of atrial impurity. , Varietiea of the 
Pear in full bloom on April 6 included Olivier de 
Serraa, Fondante d'Aat<Hnce, Prinoe**, Conaeiller 
de U Cour, Cooferenoe, Brockworth Park, Haoon'e 
Inoompantble, Marie Louiae, Eaater Benrr^, Emile 



The Week's Work, 



THX yiiOWZK GABSBH. 

MoUi* (tyn. lineruit) aiul Ghent Aialetu.^Tbtme 
are hardy planta, whioh will grow well, and in 
either aandy peat or turfy lo«n), in partial ahade 
or in the open. Where tbe itapleia of thia nature 
they grow and do well with but little attention for 



aa to hardenipg off and cleftring 
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foliage pTBfvioiu to plantiog them out, either (or 
rectiperfttion or pemuineLtl/. 

Lapagmias,—lik the warmer parte of the country 
Lapageriaa are well worthy of being planted on 
walla having a weaterl^ aspect. The cnmaon and 
iti white-flowered variety, if planted alternately, 
afford a pretty effect So far, the nnoiuaUy f evere 
winter! hare not injured the apecimena which are 
planted againat a weatem aspect at Abbotabnry, 
80 we inay take it that no harm will hi^ipen to 
them. The beat sort of soil for the plant ia a sandy 
peat. It requires an abundance of water (rain- 
water by preference), and occasionally soot- water, 
when making growth. Slugs do much harm to the 
young shoots, and must be sought for at night, and 
2inc-Eanda or cotton- wool usm round about the 
crowns. It is of advantage to put some kind of 
covering over the roots, in order to prevent pioiature 
reaching the soiTdr the border at that season. 

Culture of Mtumbrywnihemum, — In this ffenus 
of succulents there are to be found some handsome 
rock plants, all easily grown, and, like zonal 
Pelargoniums, succeeding in spots where there is 
iull sunshine, and some distance from trees and 
shrubs. In planting from out of small pots, a 
l>ocket should be prepared on the rockery not less 
than I foot in diameter to 2 feet in depth, and 
filled within 4 inches of the surges with nch sandv 
loam, broken sand-stone, or granite broken smalL 
As most Mesembryanthemums have a creeping 
habit of growth, they are very suitable plants to 
use for covering the face of rooks at any angle, iu 
which aituations they form dense cushion - like 
masses, covered in their season with bright-coloured 
dowers, the rivals of those of the Bock Cistuses. 
If the plants have been wintered in a warm green- 
house, thev must first be gradually hardened off, 
oovering them of nights for a week or longer. 
Mssembryanthemnms', with veiy few exceptions, 
should be treated as only partially hanly plants, 
«nd be raised yearly from cuttings taken m the 
months of August and September. Sideshoots 
taken with a heel, root readUy if dibbled in 
thumb-pots, or several are placed round the edge 
of larse BO's, filled with a finely -sifted sandy sou, 
to which a sprinkling of charcoal is added, to 
|>revent damping-off. Do not afford the cuttings 
much if any sbadinjj, or moist surroundiuffs. Cut- 
tings root readily if plunged in a bed having a 
bottom-heat of 70* to 75^ being finely sprayed in 
the early morning hours, and exposed to direct 
sunshine. In some localities Mesembryanthemums 
produce seed-vessels, which aa they become ripe 
should be gathered and stored on warm, dry 
«helves, when in a few days they will burst, enabling 
the seed to be shaken out The seedlings, like the 
rooted cuttings, should be potted off early, and 
placed on a sunny shelf in the greenhouse, and 
afforded the same kind of treatment as the Verbena. 
The following are some of the beet species for 
planting on hot, dry banks, and on the south side 
of a rockery : H. abbreviatum, M. acinaciforme, 
M. equilaterale, and M. edule. These four seldom 
dower the first year from cuttings, but being of 
a very vigorous habit, the creeping stems hang 
tn dense masses over rocks, and reach a length 
of 10 to 20 feet. The method adopted here with 
such aa are capable of being wintered out-of-doors 
at Abbotsbury, is to wait till the flower-buds show 
on the aged plants, which is usuidly early in Uie 
month of April, and take off the shoots with 
flower-bud, and place these singly in small flower- 
pots, and in a week or ten days they are rooted 
eufiSclently to be planted with the other bedding 
plants. These floweriuff shoots make useful car- 
peting materia], and produce flowers which measure 
from 3 to 5 inches across, and of purple, pink, and 
vellow colours. The annexed list contains the 
brightest and the most free-flowering of the more 
-compact-growing section : — M. amoenum, M. auran- 
tium, M. aureum, M. baocatum, M. bicolorum, M. 
blandum, M. Browni, M. coccineum, M. Cooperi, 
M. eohinatum, M. falciforme, M. floribundum, M. 
indaudens, M. mioans. M. multiflorum, M. poly- 
anthum, M. roseum, M. scabrum, M. apeotabile, 
M. splendens, M. striatum var. roseum, and M. 
tenuifolium. The above are selected from a collec- 
tion numbering about 100 species, and comprise 
such aa are best fitted for affording a display iu the 
flower garden or rockery. 

^i%C(llantou9, — At the moment of writing, the 
conditions of the weather and of the soil are very 
favourable for bedding out, and as much progress 
as possible should be made iu oetting the work 
abreast of the time of year. If tne hardier kinds 



of bedding-plants have been put out, a commence- 
ment may be made with the planting of Heliotropes, 
Cockscombs, Celosias, Ricinus, Fiushsias, and any 
of the recently-rooted cuttings and seedlings of 
these plants which have been properly hardened 
offl It is advisable after finisning the planting 
of the bed to afford water cq^ualy to the soi^ 
although it may seem damp; more especially 
is this called for in carpet-beds, as owing to the 
close manner in which the plants are placed, it is 
often a difficult matter to press in the soil round 
the roots with the trowel, and a heavy application 
of water fills up any spaces that may have exiited 
in the soiL 



FBTJITS UHDEB ai«A88. 

Bj J. BoBSBTi. QsrdtBor to the Duke of Portland, Wslbock 

▲bb«7» Worksopu 

Vines, — Those Vines of Black Hamburgh and 
other early varieties the fruit of which has become 
fully ripe, will be the better for being kept rather 
cooler, fire-heat being employed only to maintain a 
temperature of 60% with at the same time free ven- 
tilation afforded the vinery. If Madresfield Court, 
Duke of Bucdeuoh, and other varieties liable to 
crack their skins, are forced early, the conden- 
sation of moisture on the fruit must be carefully 
avoided, this being one of the causes of cracking. 
A small amount <» air should be afforded at the 
top of the yinery at all times, and a gentle warmth 
constantly maintained in the hot-water pipes. 
Ventilation should be afforded early in the day, so 
as to avert the heating of the fruit Let the 
border be kept moist and long manure used as a 
mulch, and obviate the need for applying water 
while ripe Grapes are hanging on the Vmes, and to 
favour root action. Let latmls grow with a little 
more freedom, wholeaale stopping at this stage 
endangering the latent buds in Vines having much 
vigour. Some light ahading should be plac^ over 
the Black Hamburghs, in order to conserve their 
colour. On bright days the vinery should be 
damped-down occasionally, but always when the 
ventilators are open. 

The Early Muscat Vinery, — When the stoning 
of the berries is at an end, a high degree of warmth 
is necessary to afford pcnfect finish and sunlight 
admitted to the bunches by tying back one or two 
leaves which mav be shading the bunches, but sub- 
duing the ardent light by placing a herring-net singly 
over the roof, otherwise strong sunshine may dis- 
figure the berries at the shoulders of the bunches. 
This amount of shading wiU preserve the foliage in 
a good condition until the fruit is fully ripe. A 
generous treatment of the border will keep these 
Vines in active growth, and induce the formation 
of new leaves, which will take the place of the * 
older ones that may get damaged. Temperatures ^ 
of 70*" by night and b^ day of 80° to 85% are suit- ' 
able during the ripening stage, but any exceas of 
humidity must be avoid^ 

Planting Growing Vinee, — ^Theend of the present 
and early part of next month afford the most suit- 
able penod for the planting of Vinea raised from 
eyes last February and March, and growo in pots 
or on turves. Previous to planting the Vines, the 
border should have been well warmed by sunshine, 
and therefore should have had all mulching removed 
some time since, and a high temperature main- 
tined in the yinery so as to increase that After 
planting the Vines, afford a moderate amount of 
water, then apply a mulch of loose stable-litter, 
and shade the Vmes from bright sunshine until 
growth has recommenced. Let the vineiy be kept 
rather cool (60** at night) until the vines are 
growing freely. 

Iixarehing Vines, — Vines being at this season in 
an active state, it is the most suitable for the in- 
arching of varieties. The current season's wood 
makes the best union. The process consists of 
taking a slice of about equal length and depth from 
both ahoots, and binding them together sothat the 
barks on each shoot unite on one side at the least. 
The Vines may both be in pots, or one may be 
planted in the border, and the other growing in a 
pot. Some varieties are much improved by in- 
arching, apart from the use of the operation of 
replacing inferior with better varieties. Vines 
which make strong roots, like Black Alicante, 
Lady Downes, and Foster's Seedling, afford excel- 
lent atooks upon which to inarch the more delicate 
varieties. Muscats grow more freely, and make 
finer bunches and berries when inai^ed on the 



Black Alicante ; Duke of Bucdeuch grows better, 
and fruits much more freely, and does altogether 
better, when inarched on the Black Hambursb ; 
while eveiy other variety of the Grape that naa 
been worked on Foater'a Seedling Btodc has been 
improved in constitution thereby. This subject eC 
inarching Tarieties is worth extended eqperimeata. 

THE HABDT FBT7IT GASDSV. 

Bj A. WiftD, Gsrdsnsr to F. A. Bevur, Bsq., Trent Paric« 

New Bamet. 

Disbudding, — ^The time has arrived when this 
operation, so far as it applies to the Peach and 
K ectarine, should be brought to a oloae. Growth 
has been rapid during the Ust few days, and miyiy 
of the forwudest shoots will need securing to toe 
wall. It is advisable to make an early oommeooe- 
ment with this operation, for the younger the ahoot 
the more pliable. When the young shoots on the 
ends of branches reach the coping, or encroach on 
adjacent trees, the points must be pinched out 

The Vraps. — ^I think that Peaches and Kectarines 
have set well generilly hereabouts, and mndi 
thinning of the fniits will be required, which should 
be carried out at the aame time as the final dis- 
budding. Heavily cropped trees should be thinned 
freely ; the practised eye being enabled to see at 
this date which are the best fraits to leave for a 
crop, a number being left to provide for dropping 
at the stoning period, a malady that seldom sJTects 
trees when the roots and ami in which they are 
growing are in the right oonditioDS. Now that the 
weather has become genial, the trees may be more 
often and more liberally syringed^ using dean 
water if no aphis be present, and tobaoeo-water 
much diluted if they are in quaati^ on the ahooti. 
Those who object to the use ef an insecticide, may 
use water at a temperature of 140**. 

Ntts and Blinds that have been in use may now 
be taken down and put into store, when in a 
thoroughly dry state; and coping- boards may like- 
wise be tiULen down. 

Apricot$.^-A, very good ci;gp of these fruits has 
set in this garden, and the' fruits are fast increastng 
in size since warm weather set in and heavy raina 
have fallen. Protective coverings should also be 
removed from these trees. The work on Apricot- 
trees . consists of^laying-in young growths, the 
removal . of gummed or dead branches, stopping 
gross or unnecessary shoots, and the thinning of the 
fruits. Let the trees be freqtiently syrin^Sd with 
clean water, and so direct the water that n enters 
all holes and crevices, and dislodges earwigs and 
other insects usually found therein. 

iVflrs.— Until lately Figs have made only do w pro- 
gress, but the gardener can at this date calculate 
upon the abandance or otherwise of his crop of this 
fruit. Let the shoots now growing freely be thinned, 
leaving no more than are required for filling blank 
spaces on the walls, and replacing the wood which 
will carry fruit the current year. It is seldom 
necessary to apply water to a Fig border, unless 
severe root-pruning has taken ]^ace recently. The 
border in which bMren trees are growing should be 
kept on the dry side, in fact no more moisture 
should be allowed to reach the roots than ia 
necessary to keep the foliage from flagging. This 
will check the tendencjr to make gross growth^ 
and such as is made will be firm and therefore 
fruitfuL Unfruitful trees that will not yield to 
this treatment should have the roots pruned or be 
lifted next autumn. 

Miscellaneous, — If any of the Goosebory-bushee 
are infested with thrips and red-spider, an insecti- 
cide may now be safely applied, followed by a 
syringing with dear water at frequent intervale. 
Aphis on Currants may also be dealt with in a like 
manner. Should the Gooseberry sawfly-caterpillar 
put in an appearance, and the use of HeUeoofe- 
powder be objected to, dust the bushes with freshly 
slaked lime early in the morning when wet wi^ 
dew, or after a damping with a syringe. When 
the lime touches them they drop from the shoots, 
and may then be destroyed by beatinff the ground 
with a spade. Road-dust, if quite dry, has the 
same effect on them as lime. Suckers now appear- 
ing at the base of Plum and Peach-trees should be 
cut off with a knife, after laying the roots bare 
at the point whence they issue. All such trees 
should have further attention in the autumn. In 
the event of heavy rain falling, afford a dressing of 
bone-meal to all stone-fruit trees, particularly if the 
trees cast their fruits when storing. 
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THB OBOHID HOXTSES. 

9y W. H. Toowo, Orchid Orowar ^ Sir Fbedbbigk Wmav, 
Bart., GUr« Lawn, laat Shten, 8.W. 

Cypripedium Rothschildianum^ Arc, — "Slipper" 
Orchids are, broadly speakiog, not difficmt to 
onltivate, bnt Bome require more strict attention to 
detail than others. C. Rothsohildiannm is a good 
example. Although a native of New Guinea, it is 
found to thrive best in cultivation where a tempera- 
ture of about 75* in summer, and about 65" in 
winter is maintained ; moisture, shade, and other 
conditions being those required by most warmth- 
loving species. Many plants with partially 
developed growths will now need to be given new 
material, or larger receptacles. Make the pots 
rather more than half -full with drainage-material, 
and use a oompost of oood turfy-peat two parts, 
loam-fibre one part, and chopped sphagnum-moss 
one part, with a sprinkling of small crocks. For 
some considerable time afterwards give the plants 
only sufficient water to keep the material moist, and 
even when tiiey are growing freely, prevent the 
compost remaining saturated for any len^h of time. 
During the winter months, or at other tmies, if the 
atmosphere is naturally moist, do not water over- 
head. C Stonei requires much the same treatment 
as does C. Sanderianum, which however requires 
more light. C. Chamberlainianum, also from New 
Guinea, will grow best if eiven even a lower 
temperature tlmn recommended for C. Rothsehildia- 
num, but otherwise its requirements are identicaL 

Oyxnipediwn Lcuoreneiaiium seldom thrives when 
given a deep oompost to root in ; it requires a good 
area of shallow, moisture-holdiiig materiaL Pans 
about 5 inches deep, almost filled with drainage are 
most suitable for nolding specimen plants. We 
wfot our plants annually at this season, cutting off 
the oldest srowths, and using the portions that 
have just flowered, with tiie advancing growths 
attached, to form the new specimens. The roots 
are laid flat on the drainage-material, and just 
covered with a mixture of equal parte of peat and 
sphaffnum-mosi, giving ea(^ portion ample room to 
deverop its new growth. A good watering is then 
given, and it is repeated almost daily untu winter 
approaches, when sufficient to keep the material 
moist only will suffice. A moist, shaded part of an 
East Indian-house is the most suitaUe position for 
this plant. The old separated portions should be 
laid on a damp surface, and in most oases new 
growths will ^velop. C. caUoeum is in many 
respects similar, but I would not advise annual 
potting for this species. It requires a shallow 
rooting mediam, ample supplies of water, and 
shade, &c., as in the above oase. 

Lcdia Boothiana is a shy-flowering plant seldom 
seen in bloom. Thai this characteristic is not 
entirely due to wrong treatment ia evident from its 
comparative scard^ in its native country. 
Collectors tell us that it is never found in quanti^ 
in any one locality, possibly throogh lew flowers 
bqing produoed, and fewer fertilised. It is found 
npwing on almost bare rocks, on the coast of 
Kio de Janeiro, where the spray from the Atlantic 
rollers frequently drench the leaves and roots. 
Sometimes specimens are found on trees, but these, 
a noted colleotor informed me^ are never so fine as 
those on rocks wiUun reach of the sear water. I 
would not suggest the use of sea-water, but its 
partiality for bare rocks proves that to pack a lot 
of mateirial about its roots is wrong. Specimen 
plants may be fixed in pans, with a lai*ge quantity 
of drainage-material, putting a few lumps of peat 
on the snnaoe. Place them in a sunnj part of the 
Cattleya-house, and when rooting freely deluge 
them with water ; but at other times, only give 
wAter when too evident sisns of shrivelling appear. 
L.-G. Amanda, a natural hybrid between this and 
C. intermedia, requires a similar treatment, but 
otherwise may be cared for as a Cattleya. 



PUlNTS XrNBEB GLASS. 

B? T. Bdwakm, Fbremaa, Rojal Plant Oardma, Frogmora. 
ChryaafUhtmuma, — Preparations should now be 
made for the final potting ; washing the old pots, 
and buying in new ones, so that when the re- 
potting begins there will be no hindrances to the 
progress of the operation. Flower-pots of from 
8 to 9 inches in diameter ara large enough to erow 
successfully the large-flowered varieties for show 
pu?poses, but smaller ones serve for others. New 
pots should not be used untU they have been im- 
meraed in water for two hours, and afterwu^s 
allowing them to become dry on the surface before 



making use of theuL A layer of turfy-loam should 
be plMcd over the crocks, the latter being large, 
and not too many in number. The plants may now 
be hardened off by removing the sashes from the 
frames durint; the day, and night also if the 
weather be mild. As a compost for Chrysanthe- 
mums, take four barrow-loads of strong turfy- 
loam, 1 barrowful of rotted hot-bed manure, and a 
6-inch potful of bone-meal, with sutiicient coarse 
sand as is calculated to keep the compost porous ; 
let the whole be thoroughly mixed, and if dryish, 
afford water to the heap with a rose watering-pot 
when mixing it, and allow the mass to stand for a 
day or two under cover before making use of it. 
It is very important that the compost be in a 
proper state as regards moisture, as no water should 
DO applied to the plants for some days after re- potting. 
When a plant is to be repotted, let the crocks be 
removed with no more disturbance of the roots 
than is necessary. Place the ball, fiU in by degrees, 
and make the compost firm with a rammer, at a 
depth that will allow of ^-ioch of compost 
above it, but not so hard that water cannot 
penetrate it. The balls should not be less than 
1 inch below the rims of the pots, which wiil admit 
of ample water being afforded, and a top-dressing 
later in the season. Place stakes to the plants, 
and stand the latter close together for a week or 
two, and apply water with a syringe four or ^yb 
times a day if the weather be dry. If aphides are 
detected on the tips of the shoots, dip them in 
weak tobacco- water before repotting is undertaken. 

Solanumf Bouvardias, Veronicas, Linum irigy- 
num^ Begonicu, and Salvias. — These, if for use in 
the flower-garden, should be hardened off by stand- 
ing them in a sheltered position out-of-doors for a 
time. These plants sometimes suffer from exposure 
to bright sunshine when transferred from the pits 
and frames to sunny positions. Much labour in 
watering is saved, and better results obtained by 
planting out for the period from May to September 
many of the plants commonly grown in pots. 

Cyclamens, — The plants raised from seeds sown 
last nutnmn may have their flnal shift, which 
should be into 5-inch pots, using a rather light 
compost consisting of loam one hal^ dried oow- 
dunff and leaf-motud one half, with plenty of silver- 
sand. Care is necessary in repotting not to damaoe 
the leaves, and to make the soil flrm with the 
finger, and to keep the top of the conn slightly 
above the snrfaoe of the smL A position doee to 
the glass in a heated pit, having a night tempera^ 
ture afforded of 55"* to 60°, wiu suit the plants. 
Let them be lightly syriuffed three or four times a 
day, and strict attention be paid to shading them 
when the sun shines. If there is the least sign of 
thrips on the leaves, raporise with XL- All, and 
continue to do so at intervals of a week tfll none Is 
seen. 

THB KITOHSN GAJtDBN. 

By A. (hunuSf Oardsnar to Oaptain HoLroan, Wastonblrt, 

TetlNUTi Oloaoastarshire. 

Crops aitd SeedUngs. — Most of the young plants 
raised in pits or frames have been plantea out, 
except where sowings were made for late crops, and 
to fill up vaoancies. The generality of these should 
not be too copiously watered, as, although at this 
season the days are hot, and spells of dxy weather 
may be expected, the nights are often very 
cold. The plants should therefore be affbrded 
water in the afternoon when the sun's power is 
less, but still early enough for the soil to become 
partially dry before nightfalL Unless the supply 
of water is plentiful and handy, plants in exposed 
positions should not be watered till absolutely 
necessary, as they flag more quickly afterwards if 
not attended to daily. 

Cabbage* — ^The plants for the autumn and winter 
supplies, should have a good, well-manured plot 
allotted to them ; snd in order to have good cut- 
tinn from October till early in the New Year, 
seed should be sown from this date onwards till 
the end of the month of June. The seed-beds 
being dug or levelled down, should be well raked, 
and the seeds sown broadcast ; and where this crop 
will follow early Potatos, it will be aa well to make 
the sowing rather later in the month, for if the 

Cts are left too long in the seed-beds, they 
me starved. If the birds are troubleeome, 
netting should be laid over the beds till germina- 
tion mis taken place, supporting it about 1 foot 
from the ground with little crutdies. Wood-ashes 
sprinkled over the surface will keep down slugs 



and snails. There are many excellent varieties 
for these sowings, among which Little Pixie, St. 
John's Day, and Christmas Drumhead find a good 
deal of favour ; and they are capable of withstand- 
ing severe weather without being injured. 

Shallota and Garlic.— These bulbs will now re- 
quire to be carefully pressed into the soil, and the 
soil between the lines made firm. On light, also 
on poor soils, nitrate of soda, if applied before rain, 
greatly improves the size of the bulbs and cloves. 

French Beans,— K seeds were sown as advised at 
the commencement of May, the plants will have 
made fair growth ; and may be planted out on » 
sheltered border without further delay. To form » 
succession to these, another sowing should be made 
in a more open position, in drUls 3 feet apart. The 
seed should be sown thinly, in double lines drawn 
2 inches deep. 

Vegetable- Marrows. — Plants raised from sowings 
made at the end of April may be planted on pre- 
pared beds, or on heaps of garden refuse. In the 
latter, holes should then be dug 14 ft. deep and 
wide, in which some loam should be placed and 
made firm ; then the plants set out, and the 89il 
pressed around them. A bed of 24 feet square will 
hold about six Marrow-plants. For a fortnight,, 
handlights should be placed over the plants at 
night, and removed by day. 

PoteUos. — In heavy soils the hoe should be fra- 
qnently used between the rows before earthiog-up 
is done, in order to afford the soil a good crumb, 
and destroy weeds. 



By BxpKRT. 

Thb cold weather we have been having lately 
has done a good deal of damage to stock in almost 
every part of the country ; and in many oases, 
unless the bees have been fed, a good many will be 
very weak indeed, otherwise the oees seemed to be 
veiy strong. And this seems strange, taking into- 
consideration the length of the winter, and the 
cold, searohing winds we have had ; and it helps 
one to prove that the bees can do better than in 
a very mild winter, when the bees come out, and se 
many are lost. And there is no doubt that this 
last fortnight has caused the death of a great 
number, the winds blowing them about, and 
prevenUng them getting back into their hive. 

Supering. — Everything should now be ready, 
section crates made up, carpets cleaned, and pieces 
of carpet for laying along the front, back, and 
sides of the brood diambers. To confine the bees 
to the section crate, stuff about li inches wide is 
enough. In making sections, if done carefully, 
without wetting them is a good plan, because by 
wetting them it causes the wood to warp, and your 
sections will be out of square. Thu is most 
annoying, because you are likely to get your 
sections damaged, and even if this is not so^ 
yon find a very great difficulty in packing, the 
cases or crates being made to tike a square 1 lb. 
section, and will not take them if not square, 
and to use any force to get them into the 
crate, will cause the cipplng to break, or the 
section rendered useless. And, again, it is not 
always the one section to think at^ut ; you have 
to consider how many sections will be damaged 
besides, on account of the honey running over 
them— and whera large contraots are taken, it is 
very annoyiuff to the purchaser to have se much 
trouble. A Tittle notice, too, must be taken as 
ragards taking out the full sections to keep them 
up the right way ; it is surprising how manv good 
bee-keepers do this and spoil sections. If the 
sections used are not split tops, a good plan is, after 
the crate is ready, to draw a small pencil marie 
along the top. Care should be taken that the crates 
are nicely packed, as one frequently finds bees 
building in every direction instead of in the sections, 
and much valuable time lost in consequence. 

Brood Chamber.— AH frames should be properly 
scn^Md before the section crate is placed on, and 
all bad dark oombs removed, and new ones inserted, 
with full sheets of foundation wired for strength, 
particularly when you are working for extracted 
honey. Shallow frames should be dealt with in the 
f frw^^ manner to prevent the oombs bein^ broken, 
and is useless for placing back again ; this is very 
particular, as the bees have to draw out the 
combs instead of going straight away at gathering 
honey. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 



A0VCRTI8EMENT8 should b« Mfit to tho PUBLISHER. 

Lsttors for Publication, of wtU of y teiw m muI plcmlt M 
wming, OunM U addrtMrnd to 1M EDITOR. 41, Welling, 
ton Street, Covent Garden, London. Com mM miooAUmt 
tkofild h% WBirmi ov ovb tios ohlt or tbs papbb, 
mmJt at torly in tJU Kwek at pottOtU, and duly tigntd by 
iktvrUtr, l/duir§d,HuaignaimrtwM*ahtprifiUtd,MU 
Upt at a guamntet ct/goodfuitk, 

TktKdiUfrdottnotwndtrkPBttepaii/fbrwfvifeontTilmHont, 
or to rttum uwuttd oomwmn icat iont or in«M(ralioiu, wnittt 
bjf tpteial aimmgnnonL 

tliuetnitlons.— TJU Sditor wUl thakJ^futty rtetivt and ttUet 
photograpkt or drawingt, tnUabU far rtproducHonf o/ 
gardtnt, or of rtmarkdbU plantt, fUnotrt, Wttt, do,; Imt 
Kt eamnot ht retpontibU/or lott or injury, 

i^oai Newt.— Corr^poiid«iite wOL groatly dbligt hy ttnding 
to tht Editor Mr|y inttUigtnot of Utoal •otmit IVcdy to U 
of inUrttt to owr rtadtrt, or of tmy matttrt whiek it it 
dttirdbUtobringtindtrtktnotietofhortioiiUtiirittt, 

Nowtpapert.— CorrtcponiMto ttndin§ ntwtpaptrt tkotUd bt 
oartiul to mairk flu paragrapkt tkoy with tht Editor to 



APPOINTMENTS FOR JUNE. 



rSooiete Frmn^alM d'Horticiiltare 
I de LoDdres, Meeting. 
2- R^tyal Botanic Society. 
I Maneheater Whitsontide Exbibi. 
I tlon (5 days). 

4— Bank Holiday. 

K / Royal Horticnltnral Society's Com« 
°\ mlttees. 

{Notts Horticultural and Botanical 
Society's Exhibition, in Colwics 
Park (2 days). 

7— Linnean Society, Meeting. 

Paris Universal Exhibition (tern- 
porary tthow). 

TOKSDAT. JUK. 12^ ^"SS^.i^^S^^^.f^S^ ^ 

Salterhebble and District (Halifax) 
Rose Show. 

(Torkshlre Gala (8 days). 
Cornwall Agricultural Show, at 
Tmro (2 days). 



SATURDAY, Jose 

MONDAT. JuiB 

TUESDAY, Juke 

WEDNESDAY, JrNB 
THURSDAY, Jukx 



{ 



MONDAY, Juna 



1 A / Royal Agricultural Society's Show, 
**\ at York (6 daysX 



TUESDAY, JuKK 10 •! 



WEDNESDAY, June 20- 



THURSDAY, June 
TUESDAY, Jems 



26 



{ 



WEDNESDAY, Joke 27^ 



THURSDAY, .foMB 
SATURDAY, June 



Royal Horticultural Society's Com- 
mittees. 

Roysl Botanic Society's Floral 

Fdte, Regent's Park. 
Rose Show at the Wisbech Working 

Men's Club and Institute. 

21— Linnean Society, Meeting. 

Paris Universal Exhibition (tern, 
porary Show). 

Royal Horticultural Society's Com- 
mittees, in connection with the 
Show of the Richmond Horticul* 
tnral Society. 

NaUonal Rose Society's ExhibiUon, 
at Salisbury; and Wilts Horti- 
cultural Society, also at Salis- 
bury. 

Southampton Horticultural So- 
ciety's Show. 

ooJ Colchester Rose Show. 
I Canterbury Rose Show. 

on j Windsor, Eton, and District Rose 
^^ t Society's ExhibiUon. 



SALES FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

WEDNESDAY, June 0.— Picotees, GamaUons, Cannaa, Iris 
Kiempferi, Palms, Stove and Greenhouse Ferns, at Pro- 
theroe & Morris' Rooms. 

FRIDAY, J LIMB 8.— Odontoglossum crispum, and Imported 
and EaUbiiahed Orchids, at Protheroe A Morris' Rooms. 



Atbbaob Tbmpbbatubb for the ensuing week, deduced tmm 

Observations of Forty-three Years, at Chlswlck.— M'4\ 
Actual Tempebatubbs :— 

LovDOM.— JUay 30 (0 p.m.) : Max. 68» ; Mln. 40». 

ifay 81.— Dull. 
FEOViiroBa.— A/oy 80 (0 p.m.): Max. b9^, 8. and W. 
Irelaud ; Min., 48% N.E. Counties. 



It 18 asserted by Weismann and 

^ofiS^*"* his followers, that there is no 

characters. proof of anything acquired by an 

individual during its lifetime, 
whether animal or vegetable, being hereditary. 
As far as the vegetable kingdom is concerned, 
the evidence seems to be not only incontro- 
vertible but univeraaL 



There are two classes of evidence in biology, 
one is '* inductive *' and the other "experi- 
mental.'* By inductive proof, is meant such 
an accumulation of coincidences and proba- 
bilities, that an alternative hypothesis becomes 
put out of court. The result is often called 
a *' moral conviction.*' These results are 
equivalent to an actual demonstration. Thus, 
for example, it cannot be otherwise '* proved" 
that the sun does not really go round the earth 
in twenty-four hours. We say it dues not, 
because it is far more probable that the earth 
should turn round on its own axis, the sun 
standing still ; than that the latter, which is 
ninety-three millions of miles off, should 
describe a circle of 550 millions of miles 
round us in that time. Besides this, all the 
stars and planets would have to whirl round 
us too. Hence the old notions have become 
unthinkable. 

Now let us apply this method of proof to 
vegetation. We discover that many aquatic 
plants of the class Dicotyledons, which live 
in water, have some or all of their leaves 
submerged ; and then we find that they are 
finely dissected. The plants themselves belong 
to very widely different families, such as 
Ranunculus heterophyllus, &c., Cabomba, 
Myriophyllum, Helosciadium, Hottonia, Cera- 
tophyllum, &c,, and the coincidence at once 
suggests that the life under water has brought 
about this arrested condition. In other words 
the dissected form of leaf is an '* acquired 
structure.*' But it is hereditary in every case. 
If, for example, the seeds of the first, or 
Water-crowfoot, be sown in a garden, they all 
germinate alike. They first produce dissected 
leaves — the anatomical structure being altered 
to suit an aerial existence ; then, subsequently, 
about the time they would have produced 
complete floating leaves on the water, they 
bear similar ones, though now on land. Here, 
then, we see the hereditary effect is paramount 
as to form ; but the new adaptation has altered 
the anatomy. 

When we find ** spinescence " and ** succu- 
lency " characteristic of desert plants, the 
inference is overwhelming that such features 
are adaptations or results of the climatal con- 
ditions ; especially as in many cases they can be 
changed to a spineless or ordinary leaf-type in 
other and normal environments. But the seeds 
of such plants reproduce the spines and the 
fleshy stems. 

Hundreds of similar examples might be 
mentioned. Indeed, when we reflect upon the 
question, we see that the whole principle of 
evolution turns upon it ; for how are new forms 
to be acquired and perpetuated if they be not 
first secured by some individuals, and then 
become hereditary ? 

Secondly, experimental evidence is forth- 
coming in every direction from cultivation. 
Take for example, the innumerable races of all 
the Cabbage tribe. Greens, Broocolis, Kohl 
Rabi, &c. These forms have all been ac- 
quired under cultivation from the one original 
wild species, Brassica oleracea. 

Now, however, each and all are hereditary, 
for they are raised by seed every year. So too, 
is it with all the forms of the many ''roots," 
as of Carrots, Parsnips, Turnips, Mangolds, 
&c. These forms were all acquired under 
cultivation ; but they are all equally constant 
by seed, and are therefore hereditary. 

So far, then, for there being no *' proof '' of 
structures acquired, being not transmittable, it 
seems more than surprising, that the suggestion 
should have ever arisen to the contrary. 



We hope Mr. Daydon Jackson 

^^** ^ill *»^o i*i *« » fifreat compliment 
when we say of him, as is said 
of sundry pens, that he comes as a boon and a 
blessing to men. He undertakes and carries 
through laborious tasks which most people 
would consider extremely irksome, and so far 
from being exhausted by his labours, in the 
case of the Index Kevotimsy he settles down to 
new tasks, and now we find him bringing a 
much-needed botanical glossary. Hii labours 
have been rendered the more onerous as it 
is a frequent practice with the newer school 
of botanists to invent new terms, without 
stopping to see whether the older ones will 
suffice or not. It might, we think, be wise 
in some instances if there were a law of 
priority for physiological botanists, and those 
who practice microscopical research, as well 
as for those whose business it is to study 
comparative morphology and classification ! 
Of course, when a new idea is put forth, 
or a new outlook on old facts, neologisms 
become necessary ; but even then, it would be 
often useful to point out that these new words 
are more or less synonymous with older one& 
Of what use, for instance, is the word " hypo* 
cotyl," which has entirely ousted the former 
terms, "tigellum" and "caulicle?" And ao 
with many other newly- coined words, which 
slip into general use because their devisers do 
not look back to the history of their subject as 
a systematic is bound to do. 

Mr. Jackson acknowledges his obligations 
to Asa Oray, Lindlby, and the late Professor 
Hbnslow ; but, oddly enough, unless we are 
mistaken, he omits any special mention of 
LiNN^us, the two Decandolles, Bischoff, 
and Bbntham, probably because he considered 
that their works had been sufliciently sifted by 
Asa Gray, and the others he mentions. 

One botanist, according to Mr. Jackson, is 
not satisfied with '' stomata," but because they 
happen to present a trifling modification of 
structure, he caUs them *' archegonial," which 
at once creates confusion with the better-known 
female organs of the higher Cryptogams. Mr. 
Jackson does not seem to have consulted the 
Japanese publications, some of which, though 
wriUen in English, employ such unnecessary 
German terms as *' kurz-triebe " and ''lang- 
triebe" for what English gardeners know aa 
*' spurs " or " extension shoots " respectively. 

But Mr. Jackson is happily not answerable 
for the words he does include, still less for 
those he does not ; his the task to select and 
collate them, and for this botanists and gar- 
deners owe him a dearly-defined debt of grati- 
tude. Considering the nature of the book, the 
errors and slips are very few. In the next 
edition Cotton must not be described as the 
hairs of the Cotton- pod ; and the signification of 
*'Daif)ping-off" will have to be extended. 
This very useful publication should find a place 
in every garden library. 



Royal Horticultural Society.— The next 

fruit and flower show of the Royal Horticaltaral 
Society will be held on Tuesday, June 5, in the 
Drill Hall, James Street, Westminster, from 
1 to 5 P.M. A lecture on '* Some of the Plants 
Exhibited," wiU be given by the Rev. Prof. G. 
Henslow, M. a, at 3 o'clock. 

Linnean Society.— On the occasion of the 
evening meeting, to be beld on Thorsday, June 7, 

* A OUmary of Botanic Termt, with their DtHvation and 
Accent, By BENJAiiiK Daydoh Jackson. (Dcckwobtm 
a Co.) 



i. 

*• 
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1900, at 8 P.M., the following papers will be read : 
i, •'On a Viviparons SyUid Worm." by Mr. 
E. S. Goodrich, P.L.S., &c. ; 2, *• Oq the Genera 
ThaonenroD, Grig., and Dicellandi«, Hook. £.," 
by Dr. A, Staff, A.L.S. ; 3, " Oq the Stmoture 
and Affioitiea of Echiama anicinctns," by Miai 
Gmbletok. 

National Horticultural Society of 
France. — Following the example of the troateei 
of the Lindley Library in England, the Exeontive 
■of the National Horticoltoral Society of France 
•has decided to prepare a catalogue of the books and 
fMunphlets contained in its library. The work, 
which is actually in the printers* hands, promises 
to be an important one, for the Society has a large 
nrmber of corresponding societies on its list, and 
receives in exchange for its own journal the official 
^ tblications of most of these kindred societies. 
B^^ides these, horticultural and botanical works of 
various kinds form a considerable part of the 
library. Members of the Society should make 
Application to the Librarian in case they desire to 
aecure a copy. 

Canadian tender Fruits.— We believe it is 
not now the intention of Canadian fruit growers to 
ship tender fruits to this country, the experience of 
the past three years being against the continuance 
'>f the speculation. It seems strange that there has 

an anything like speculation in the trade, in 
what, we think, ought to be quite outside of 
speculation. The system of carriage is in fault— 
<he cool chamber tn route is a necessity for all 
tender fruit, and this is not provided. Why ? Is 
it to be left for the Government to settle? To 
•encourage shipments, the shipper has been 
guaranteed the average of the prices obtained at 
home, but this, it is contended, is not sufficient 
onoouragement. Often, we are told, the consign- 
ments on arrival are not in a condition to secure a 
market. Our friends in Canada know exactly the 
prices good fruit realise over here, and surely they 
and the Minister of Agriculture ought to be able 
to induce the carrying companies to provide suffi- 
cient cool storage at an all-round remunerative 
•chaise. At any rate, it would be a great pity to 
abolish what ought to be a paying business — perhaps 
«ven now it may not be too late to reconsider the 
cletennination of growers. 

COOK'8 VOYAQE8.-~A series of lUuBtrationa of 
4he Botany of Captain Cook's Voyage Hound the 
World in B.M.8. Endeavour in 1768-71," by the 
Right Hon. Sir Joseph Banks, Bart., K.B., P.R.S., 
and Dr. Daniel Solavder, F.R.8., with Determi- 
nations by Jamem Britten, F.L.S., Senior Assistant, 
Department of Botany, British Museum, is about 
to be published by order of the trustees of the 
British Museum, by Dulau & Co., 37» Soho Sq., W. 
The publication of this monumental work has 
l>een undertaken by the trustees of the British 
Museum in the belief that it will be an important 
•contribution to botanical science, besides being a 
fitting memorial to Sir Joseph Banks. The work, 
when finished, will consist of upwards of 800 folio 
copper-plate engravings, illustrating the plants 
collected in Captain Cook's first voyage, when Sir 
Joseph Banks and Dr. Solander were the natu- 
ralists, and including a series illustrating the plants 
collected in Ci^tain Cook's second voyage, when 
the Fobsters were the naturalists. Their scientific 
value is indisputable, and their historic interest 
obvious. These two sets of plates were prepared 
at the expense of Sir Joseph Banks, but have 
never been published ; proofs only were pulled, and 
an incomplete set of these has been bound with the 
original drawings, and is now in the library of the 
•botanical department of the British Museum. In 
the course of the hundred years since the plates 
were engraved, illustrations of some of the plants 
•have been published, but the great proportion still 
remain unfigured. The manuscript descriptions, 
which came into the possession of the trustees, 
together with the plates, are printed verbatim. 
Mr. James Brittin, Senior Assistant of the De- 



partment of Botany, British Museum, has carefully 
compared the plates and descriptions with the 
original drawings and the specimens in the Bank- 
sian Herbarium, and has added such information 
as these supply. He has also added determina- 
tions in accordance with the nomenclature at 
present adopted. The plates will be issued in 
systematic order, in parts, under the headings 
Australian Plants, New Zealand Plants, ko. A 
detailed introduction will be issued with the final 
part. The publication of these plates forms an 
important complement to the story of the experi- 
ences of Banks and Solander on board of H.M.S. 
Endeavour, told at length in the Journal of the 
Right Hon, Sir Joseph Banks, edited by Sir Joseph 
Hooker, from a manuscript in the possession of 
the Trustees ; and also to the narrative of what has 
been described as being *'to the English nation the 
most momentous voyage of discovery that has ever 
taken place, " fully related in Captain Cook's Journal, 
edited by Admiral Sir William Wharton. The 
first part, now ready, is devoted to Australian 
Plants, and "about" six more parts will be needed 
to complete the work. 

" IL CRI8ANTEM0."— The official quarterly 
journal of the Italian National Chrysanthemum 
Society has again made its appearance, and is in 
every respect equal to its predecessors. The 
honorary President is the Marquis Visconti 
Venosta, the President is Signer A. Scalarandis, 
head gardener to the Kino of Italy ; and the 
Secretary Signer Paolo Radablli. Other names 
closely identified with Italian horticulture find a 
place in the officers and Council of this progressive 
and youthful Society. Among the contents of the 
present issue we observe an account of the second 
annual show of the Society in Milan last November, 
illustrated with several photo-engravings of exhibits 
and a portrait of M. Philippe Rivoirb (Secretary 
of the French N.C.S), who acted as President of 
the jury. Accounts of one or two local shows are 
given, and also two articles on the Lyons Show and 
Conference. Mr. Harman Payne contributes an 
article on Calvat's novelties, and one on Chrys- 
anthemums for the open. A balance-sheet for the 
past year and list of new members brings the 
number to a close. 

R08E-SH0W Fixtures in 1000. —In addition 
to those fixtures given in our issues for March 17 
and April 14, Mr. £. Mawley kindly sends the 
following: — June 13 (Wednesday), York (three 
days) ; June 28 (Thursday), Isle of Wight (Ryde) ; 
June 30 (Saturday), Maidstone ; July 4 (Wednes- 
day), Ealing, and Tunbridge Wells; July 5 
(Thursday), Sutton; July 11 (Wednesday), Brock- 
ham ; July 12 (Thursday), Woodbridge ; July 13 
(Friday), Ulverston; July 14 (Saturday), Man- 
Chester; July 18 (Wednesday), Carlisle; July 26 
(Thursday), Bedala. 

The Temple Show.— Upon reaching Messrs. 
Sutton & Sons' stand, H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales showed great interest in the Early Giant 
and Bountiful Peas staged by the Reading firm, 
and His Royal Highness intimated to Mr. Sutton 
his willingness to accept some for his own table. 
On a previous occasion the Peas exhibited by 
Messrs. Sutton & Sons were, by command of the 
Queen, sent to Windsor Castle for Her Majesty's 
inspection, and served at the Royal TaUe ; and two 
years ago baskets were forwarded from the Temple 
show, at the request of the Prince of Walks, for 
use at the Derby dinner given by His Royal 
Highi 



BULBIFER0U8 BLUE BeLL I— Mr. G. C. CoOKE 
obliges us with a specimen of SciUa nutans, bearing 
near the base of the scape a narrow leaf 11 inches 
long, with a small bulbil nestling in its axiL The 
lowennost bract is also leafy. 

The Cost of Calunq a Man Names.— 

At Littlehamptoo (May 28) a young lady was fined 
£3 11a. 6(f. for painting '* I am a Boer ** on a gate 
belonging to a nurseryman at Wick, near Little- 



hampton. The J prosecutor said that he waa 
Cockney-bom, and ownedi40,000 feet of glass dose 
to the road. The defendant admitted painting tha 
words because the prosecutor did not put ou,t a flag 
in celebration ofj the relief of Mafeking. Colonel 
Middleton, the Chairman of the Bench, said that 
he would not be ; called a Boer for £100. Tha 
defendant's conduct might have led to the pro- 
secutor being lynched, in the present state of public 
feeling. DaUjf Graphic, 

Pink Lily of the Valley.— Dr. Housbman, 
of Hough ton-le- Spring, sends us a spike of Lily of 
the Valley, in which the flowers are very sinall, 
but of a distinct rose-pink colour. The variety is 
now rarely met with, but in*the time of our fore- 
fathers it was more frequent, though never 
abundant. 

English Irises. — ^The so • called English 
Irises of our gardens, as well as the Spanish Irises, 
grow wild in the Pyrenees, and owe their mislead- 
ing name probably to the fact that they came from 
England into Holland, whence they have spread 
over the whole of Europe. The English Iris, tha 
type of which is I. xiphioides, is closely related to 
the Spanish, I. xiphion, but may be distinguished 
from that variety by having a larger bulb, broader 
leaves, larger and broader flowers, which bloom a 
fortnight later, and which are characterised by a 
less rich variation of colours. Indeed, the garden 
varieties of the English Iris may be grouped under 
one of the following colours : dark blue, red-purple, 
lilac, or light blue, pure white and red-purple, or 
lilac spotted on a white ground. It is a remark- 
able fact that up to the present time there exists 
no pure yellow English Iris, although a yellow 
strips or spot is to be seen on the lower petals in 
every variety. Even more surprising is this fact, 
that among the closely related Spanish Iris, yellow 
varieties are by no means rare, while repeatedly 
tried crossings between the two races have not yet 
led to the production of a yellow Iris xiphioides. 
The English Irises of our gsjxlens have been culti- 
vated from seed by the Dutch bulb-growers, and 
in the course of years they have succeeded in 
improving them considerably. Florilegium ffcuurU' 
mense, October, 1899. 

''Thompson's Gardeners' Assistant."— 

The original work, published in 1859 by Robert 
Thompsoic, was at once accepted as the standard 
work on practical horticulture. It has been several 
times revised and brought up to date; and now 
once more, after a long period of incubation, it im 
issued under the editorship of Mr. Watson of 
Kew. So numerous are the changes, that the new 
edition may be looked on as a new book. The first 
part now issued by the Gresham Publishing Com- 
pany, 17, Farringdon Avenue, contains general 
directions for work during each month in the year 
in the several departments of the garden, articles 
on meteorology, the structure and mode of working 
of plants, insects and fungi injurious to plants, 
the nature and properties of soils ; manures, by 
Mr. J. Willis ; garden-tools and garden-structures 
are furnished by competent experts ; so that the 
Gardeners* Assistant will retain its old position as 
the leading standard book on practical hortionltore. 

The QUEEN'S Visit to Ireland.— Htr 
Majesty has presented a pin to Mr. D. Watt, 
gardener at the Viceregal Gardens, Phoenix Park, 
Dublin. The pin has y.R.L in diamonds on a 
background of enamel, and surmounted by a ruby 
crown. 

Parasite upon Carnation-rust.— Sutfetm 

No. 175, from the New York Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, deals with a parasite upon Carnation- 
rust. Mr. F. H. BLODOETTin his sununary, remarks 
that growers of Carnations in America have been 
troubled since 1891 with a diiease known as rust, 
or Uromyces caryophyllinus. No marked sucoess 
has followed the numerous Attempts to ohaok its 
development. Recently a natural check waa 
noticed infesting the pustules of rust ; this waa ths 
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Aingai DArlaca filom. Pouibly some benefit may 
be deriyed from Mtifioially introdaoiog this foDgns 
into CarnatioQ-hooeee, but it !• not sufficiently 
ftbiuuUnt to be of great assiitanoe iu natural 
conditions. 

Missouri Botanical Garden.^Wo have 

received a copy of the eleventh annual Report, 
containing the report of the Director, and various 
Boientific papers, including one on a disease of 
Taxodium distichum and Libocedrus decurrens, a 
monograph of the section Tithymalus of Euphorbia, 
with numerous illustrations, and a note relating to 
the species of Agave that have recently flowered in 
the Washington Botanic Garden. 

A New Greek Industry.— We have just 
seen a brief record of the successful issue of an 
attempt to establish a new Greek industry — the 
cultivation of the sugar Beet and the manufacture 
of sugar therefrom. The whole afiEsir reflects great 
credit on the Greeks ; they have wrested the 
market from the Austrians, who cannot compete 
with the cheap Hellenic labour, or in the quality of 
the raw matenal. With their *<afiair8" in the 
hands of creditors, and Currants a heavy drug in 
the market, it behoved the Greek to be up and 
doing— he would appear to be both. 

Dinner of the Kew Guild.— On Tuesday, 
May 22, the eve of the Temple Show, took place what 
it is hoped will prove to be the first of a series of 
annual dinners of the Kew Guild. It has already 
been recorded in these pages, that the Kew Guild 
is an association of gardeners who at any time have 
been employed at Kew, or who are at present engaged 
there, and it includes the Botanical staff of the 
Herbarium. The Guild was formed early in 1893, 
and its object is to give expression by means of a 
journal, to the feeling of comradeship, and loyalty 
to Kew, that exists amongst Kew graduates. The 
Guild has been a great success, and through its 
means, the whereabouts are now known of 510 old 
Kew men. Of these 80 have charge of botanical 
establishments, 125 are head gardeners ; 100 are 
nurserymen, 50 foremen, and 18 are engaged either 
in lecturing, or on the horticultural press. The 
idea of holding an annual dinner was broached at 
the last annual meeting, and an unoffloiil committee 
was then appointed to take entire responsibility far 
the arrangements. The dinner took place at the 
Holbom Bestaurant, and the director of Kew, 
Sir W. T. Thiselton Dykb, K.C.M.G., CLE., &o., 
presided oyer an attendanoe of one hundred 
members. The Chairman was supported by 
Mr. Gxo. KiCBOLSOX, President of the Guild, 
Mr. W. Watson, Secretary of the Guild, and 
Editor of- the Journal ; and a number of well-known 
present and old Kew men. Many of them had 
travelled from distant parts of the provinces, 
iucluding Edinburgh, Cardiff; Dorsetshire, Ac., 
and one at least from the Continent, whilst there 
were several that have lately arrived home from 
the colonies, upon leave of absence. The Chair- 
man's speech was naturally of a ooogratnlatory 
character, but contained advice and enooorage- 
ment to the younger members, tendered' with a 
frankness much appreciated by all present. Just 
what was said we need not here reproduce, as 
absent members of the Guild will be able to read 
this in 'th« Journal to be published very soon. 
The toast* during the evening included " The Kew 
Guild," proposed by the Chairman and responded 
to by Mr. Nicholhok and Mr. Watson. " Present 
Ktwites," proposed by Mr. W. W. Pkitiorkw, and 
responded to by Mr. Girdham ; and " Old Kewites," 
proposed by Mr. Dallimore, and responded to by 
Mr. W. B. Latham and Mr. Udalk. The pro- 
ceedings were enlivened by a number of songs and a 
glee. Much regret was felt that Mr. W. Bom no 
Hemslky, P.R.S., and Mr. R. Irwin Lynch, 
Cambridge, were absent^ owing to temporary 
indisposition. 

War Funds. — Mr. H. Richardson, represent- 
ing Mr. H. G. Smyth, collected from the Trade 
and gardeners in the refreshment-tent on the first 



day of the Temple Show the sum of £2 5«., which 
he handed over to the Daily Telegraph South 
Africa Widows' and Orphans' Fund, and which 
was duly acknowledged the next day. 

Remarkable Exports from Albania, which 

have an interest to the neighbouring countries, 
and in certain degree to our importers of hard 
woods, is the importance, quite recently experienced, 
of the exports of Ash and Boxwood. These trees 
are now being raised in a regular manner in nur- 
series. Until recent years these woods have been 
used solely as fuel, and never exported as building 
wood, for which purposes, Ash timber especially, 
has considerable value for use in the interior of 
buildings. Boxwood, of large size, for the use of 
the engraver, is always a marketable commodity in 
Europe, and a new source of supply will be heartily 
welcomed. 

P>EONIA CORALLINA.— We are indebted to Mr. 
S. B. Dicks for a flower of this plant It is a 
single bloom of a peculiar shade of pale lilac- 
crimson, unlike any tint we know in P»onies. 
The plant from which it was taken was transferred 
from the island of Steep Holme in the Severn to 
the garden of a clergyman, whose living adjoins 
the Severn. We do not know when the P»ony 
was first recorded from this locality ; Watson does 
not mention it, nor does Clabke in bis Fini 
Rteords of British Flowering PkmU, Bkntham 
says : "Not indif^enons to Britain, but appears to 
have been naturalised in the rocky clefts of the 
Steep Holme Island in the Severn." Hookbr 
iStudentt' Flora) relegates it to "excluded speoiea." 
Nyhan, in his Ooiupectus, gives Franoe, Portugal, 
South Switzerland (Tioino), Spain, South Bavaria^ 
Austria, Italy, Styria, Croatia, tiervia, Montenegro, 
and Dalmatia, as countries where it, or some of its 
near allies, hM been found. Its headquarters are 
therefore South European, and its appearanoe in the 
Severn island accidental. Gerard, in his Herbal, 
1507, p. 831, sayu: "The male Fsionia groweth 
wilde upon a oonie barrie in Botsome, being in the ' 
pariah of Southfleete in Kent, two miles ftom- 
Gravesend, and in the gromde sometimes be- 
longing to a Fannar there called John Bradley." 
It has been suggested that Gerard hiiniell ^planted 
that Peionie there, and afterwards seemed to find it 
there by accident, and I do believe it was so, 
because none before or since have ever seen or 
heard of it growing wild in any part of this 
kingdom." See Hanbitry A: Marshall, l^ora of ' 
Kent (1899), p. 16. 

The New Park for RAWTENStALL.— The 

premiums of £50, £dO, and £20, offbred by the 
committee appointed to lay out the proposed piark 
and playground at Oak ffill, for the best pUns, 
have just been awarded. Each plan was to entail 
a cost of not exceeding £4,000, including the cost of 
materials, clerk of works, ooromission, and other 
expenses. The 1st prize was gained by Mr. £. 
T90MA6, daaignar and oontractoc^ Anghton, near 
Ormskirk* and Mr. Da.vid Bird, architect, Atlantic 
Chambers, Manchester ; 2od, Messrs. W. Barron 
& Son, Borrowasht Derby ; and drd, Messrs. Hin. 
NELfc i MuRPOT, engineers and surveyors, Bolton. 

PUBLIOATION8 REOEIVED. — i^cUttre Xotu, May.— 
BnlUtin of the Botanicnl Department^ Jamaica^ Feb. : witii com- 
mnnicationt reUting to Ramie, BaUam Rice, Cocoa at Goaya- 
qoU ; Oonatitoeots of the Leaves of Rhoi metopitim and Heema- 
toxylon caropcaehlanom, and Oompositioa of Banaoas and 
Flantain-frulta. — Quunsland Agriailtural Journal, ApriL 
This incladeH papers on Flax and Hemp in Fiance and Eng- 
land, the Algaroba (Prosopis JnlifloraX Wheat-growing in 
Sontii Aostralia, Saltbnsh, Drying Figs, Tropical Industries, 
Biadioation of the Prickly Pear, and other agricnltofml topics. 
-^RtpnH of l*« OorerasMiil BotamiMi and CnrcUor cf th4 Cape 
Gooemnunt Htrbarium /or 1899. This recocds satisfnotory 
work, that was varied by the excitement of a Are in the her- 
barium last September. Promptness ot action previmted any 
loss, save that of '* some 50 lb. weight of drying-paper was 
trodden into pulp upon the stairs and floor.'* It is hoped 
that a safipr, and also a more commodions building, will soon 
be available for the collections.— ilnnua^ Hfport on Covcm- 
intnt GardenM and Parks in JJytnre /or the Year 1698-90. Un< 
fortunately, the plague made its appearance early in the 
year ; ten officials died, and others had sickness and discom- 



fort to contend with. The disease als.; kiUe<% maoy of tk> 
animals. We sgree with the Secretary's comment that ** tb» 
present report of Mr. Cameron continues to be .i» interest:*; 
and informing as its i)redcces8ors."— From the Unir«Tsit>- i* 
California, College of Agriculture, come Btdl9Hn No. 127, « 
Bench-grairting, BesisUnt Vines, by F. T. Bioletti and A. X 
Dal Pia* ; and lirdletin No. 128, on Nature, Value, and Vtj:^ 
saUon of Alkali Lands, by E. W. Hllgard (Director). — ?'Vr r 
Ktimpfianzen der Stein — und KemotntgetrMchM flCmbry*- 
plants of Stone and Pippin-ftniU]. Voo W. O. Foc)u. 
(Bonder- Abdruck aus Abh. Nat Ver. Biem., 190O ; Bd. xr. 
Hea 3.— The following BtUletins have reached oa from \^ 
New York Agricultural Experiment Station : — Xo. l^T 
Fruit-disease Survey of the Hudson Valley in 1S09. by F. C 
Stewart and F. H. Blodgett ; No. 1«8 : Director*' Report f - 
1899, by W. H. Jordan; No. 169: FerUlising 8«lf-et«> 
Grapes, by S. A. Beach ; No. 170 : Common Dlscaaea and Ir 
sects Injurious to Fruits, by S. A. Beach, V. H. Ixrwe, s:^ 
F. C. Stewart ; Etticiency of a Continuous Paat«ort2«T c 
different temperatures, by H. A. Harding and L. A. Bogr:* 
All the above bear date December. 1899. We have alao beforr w 
BuUetin No. 176 : A Parasite on Gamation-rast, by fyedem 
H. Blodgett, April, 190a 



PLANT PORTRAITS. 

CocciNiA DiNTERi, Andr^. — ^A supposed CaciH>bit witb 
palmate leaves, and irregular, oblong, eyllndric. pointed, 
scarlet flruits. It has very much the apnearanoe of a liodeoea. 
or some allied genus. Beviie HorticoUt May 16. 

Decaisnxa FAB^iEsii, Pranchct. -~ An erect ^uahi, witt^ 
pinnate leaves, looselv racemose flowers, followed by ^on- 
gated, cylindrical pods of a beautiful blue colour, ft ia 
growinff in central France bi the open air in tbe friPegtkar> 
of IC. Maurice de Vllmorln. Rtvru UorticoU^ May 16. 

LocuLiA GRATissniA. — SCove-flowerlug Cinchooaceoos 
shnib, with oblong, acuminata leaves, and lacRe trwsii o( 
fragrant flowers, superficially resembling those of HydnacM; 
but widely differing. tTiener ITIugt, GarL Zeitung, Apiil, im. 

PoLTPTBRis HooKEJiiAMA.— A perennial flrom IVxma, the*- 
fore of donbtftd hardihood. It is a Oompoaite, with abor% 
stalked, ovate, lanceolate, three-nerved leavea, and groups uC 
flower-heads, with spreading pink ray florets, and a c«kCnl 
disc Ahekantf MoMy.UMj. 



WINTER GARDEN, EASTWELL 

PARK, A8HF0RD. 

Ws aflbrd oor re»dera in the Soppleuae Dfry 
illtutrAtum in the preient iseiie a view in Loid 
G^rard'B ooneervAtory At EMtwell Park, Kent. The 
stmotore ii of i^^Mlng detign and Urge sue, aad, 
unlike too many toch pUnt-honaet intended morr 
for exhibiting plants ra^er than for cnltavatiBp 
them, it is provided with abandanoe of light, 
without which ibw species of planta can be kept 
for any length of tiihe in perfect health. 

The arrangement of the plants when tbe pilots- 
graph was taken was that made by Lord GerardV 
gardener on the occasion of the \iait of H.R.H. 
the Duke <^ Cambridge to Eastwell last antomn. 
The central gn^p consists of large-flowered Chryi- 
anthemoms, aad Riohardias are the chief plants 
in*the conler gr6il)ps, whilst Tacsonias, Pasaiflocss, 
Roses, &C., c'rfeep over the roof and piQara, and 
tender Arancarias and Palms Mosas afford desir- 
able contrasts with the flowering plants employed 
at various seasons of the year. 



Notices of Books. 

CYCi.OP>EOtA OF American Horticul.tur& 

By L. H. BJ^ley, assisted by ^Wilhelm Miller^ 
and many expert Cultivators and Botanists. 
lUostrated with over 2000 Original Eagravisgs. 
In Four Volumes, Vol 1 : A— D. (Mac* 
miUan&Co.) 

This work, as we are told' in its pr^aoe, die- 
cusMS the cultivation of fruits, flowers, and gatdea 
vegetables, in the United SUtes ; describes aD the 
specise which are known to be in the horticnltnial 
trade; outlines the horticultural possibilities of 
the various States, territories, and provinces ; 
presents biographies of those persons not living 
who have contributed to hortionltoral progress ; 
and indicates the leading monograpblc worka 
rdating to the various subjects. The book ia 
either an original production, or prepared at tirst- 
hand from original sources of informatieo, and '*i» 
not the work of copyist, or of space-writers." It is- 
therefore a publication as substantial at it is elabo* 
rate. Its aim is distinctly high. Its pui^oae is to- 
facilitate progress. 
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"The point of viawUtbe gttrd«ii, not the har- 
barioH. The herbariam ii the adjiiool. In other 
vordi, the straM i« Iftid npon the plaiiti ai domM- 
tioated Md cultivated iubject*. Special efforts 
liare been made to portray the range of variation 
-under domMtication, and to luggeat the conrae of 
the evtdatioo of the greatly modified forma. 
-Oarden.pUutt are worthy nibjecte of botanical 
'«tndy, not witha landing that they have been neg- 
lected by •yitematiata. It ii deaired to repreaent 
the planta aa living, growing, varying thingi, 
rather than a« mere apeciea or bibliographical for- 
caolM." Tbeee dtationa show the ipirit in which 
FrofeMor Bailey baa worked. Much aa he ha« 



door culture ii indicated, and the approximate 
method of caltivaUoa and propagation explained. 

The deacriptiOD of the species cultivated in 
America foUows, theae being A. ohluenals, Regel, 
floribunda, Dacaiane, and grandiflora of gardeua. 
In addition, mention ta made of five other apeoiea 
not cultivated in American trade, though aome of 
them find a place in European gardena, and will, 
no donbt, aooa be fonnd in America alio. The 
deacriptiont of tbeae latter planta are given in 
B mailer type. 

Aa Prof. Bailey baa, of aet pnrpoae, oooSned 
hiuuelf mainly to planta that are " in the trade," 
viz., thoae which may be found offered for eale in 



stair-way with definite baiting pUcea. English 
t«aderB will need to uae the Ojfdopadia aa a 
■upplement to the Ktio Hetnd-li$ti and to NidioUmi't 
Dictionary, if they require to know fully what 
plants are ia cnltivation. 

The horticultnral oapabilities of the various 
States form the subject ol article* which are 
interesting to an Engliah reader, and mnat he maoh 
more ao to an American. Titey furnish a hint to the 
compiler* of aimilar dictionariee here, to fupply 
article! on the special features of our countiea — 
maritime, mountainoui, or otherwise. Uf conrae, 
the differences are iniigniScant by comptkrisoD with 
tboae in the States; nevertbeleae the hortionUnta 
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WKCmplisbed, he oonsidera tbe book but a begio- 
Ding. A first work is neoaaaarily crude. We mnat 
.ever improve The Editor hopes "that every 
entry io this book will be worked over and 
improved within the next decade." 

The liel of collaborators is impoaiog, and com- 
<prisea moat of tbe leading borticulturlata and 
.garden-botaniBts of tbe States. In nomenclature, 
tbe Oenera Planlantm of Hooker and Banlham, 
•and ibelndej: iCt i«#iuu, have mainly been followed, 
and for which we are devoutly thankful. The 
•abjeots «<e arranged alphabetically, beginning 
with " Abeha." A condensed description of the 
genos is given ; the native lociklitiBt from whence 
the species are derived are then mentioned. Their 
nee in tbe gacdw, whether for gre^i^OOM ft out- 



trade catalogues, we may not qneation bis right to 
adopt what limitations he pleases. Neverthelese. 
in A Qyclopitdia of Ajntrican BortieuUtnre, we 
abculd expect to find the descriptions of the plants 
grown in the botanic gardens and in the gardens of 
oonuoiaMors. The plants ennmerated in the trade 
lilts are, to a great extent, ephemeral, and repre- 
sentative of the passing fancy or fashion of tbe 
day. The trade lists meet the teqnirements of 
cultivators, and they are of great value to the 
students of aval uticn, in spite of the fact that they 
record only certain stages of selection, and not the 
whole ooDTse of progress. Tbe intermediate forms 
being of relatively little commercial value, are 
thrown away and not recorded. Instead ot » con- 
tioaotu chain of •vidence, ve have at it were a 



of Shetland, let na tay, is widely different fnMn 
that ot Devon, and that of the eastern countiea 
from that of Ireland. The illustrations are really 
illustrative, though somewhat roughly executed. 
Apart from occasional matters of detail, it is difficult 
to find words adequate to express the value and 
general comprehensiveness of this encyclopoidia. 

We have given some iodicatiooa of the contents 
of the book already, bnt w* may iadnce the reader 
to pardon a Ultle iteration by the following 

"Apple.! EED Jorhht, h iDtcmtJng ud Fccantcfe chancUr 
who toved Applii.i«d> Id the vllda of Oblo ud Indtus, 
batwMD 1801 (lid ISIT. Hti real Dnmt was Jonithui Cbip. 

For lOitr-llI jmn be mlkad bua.faot Ihmujh the nOder- 
neii. Slid wu never hanoed bj eukea, wild ■ntmaia^ or 
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Indiiiw. He waa often clad in a coffee-aaek, in which he 
aude holea for the anna and lega. He would never klU any 
creatwe, and oonaidered pruning tnd grmfting wicked, 
bwedenborg «od the New TeaUment he read alond in many 
frontier log-cabina. He had many pecoliaritiea, bnt waa 
alwaya welcomed and reapected everywhere. In the war of 
181S, he aaved many Uvea by warning the aettlera of Hull'a 
anrrendrr, and the approach of the Indiana. He lived to aee 
Ueea bearing fhUt over a territory of 100.000 acrea." 

Tbia it an iDtereaiiDg article to come aoroai tmid 
the maif of deacriptiye matter ! 



Carnations and Picotees for Garden and 
Exhibition. By H. W. Weguelin. (Geo. 
Newnce, Ltd., Southampton Street, Strand.) 

Ths work of an enthusiastic grower, who haa 
supplemented his own experience by judidoua aid 
from most of the leading Carnation grow e ra of the 
kingdom. He ia a warm advocate of Camationa aa 
fltarden-flowerf, and doea not unduly magnify the 
importanoe of the exhibition atage. It ia deairaUe, 
aa the late Lord Penzance pointed out, to hare 
piotnresquenesa in flowers aa well aa symmetry. A 
flower such aa the old floriat delighted in, dreaaed 
and throttled with a card-board collar, waa hardly 
to be called a flower at all. It waa a flower whoae 
linea were indeed caat in Nature'a mould, but 
diatort«d into a work of art repugnant to the mind 
of a true lover of planta. Taatea however difier, and 
we find Mr. Weguelin considera the Marguerite 
acotion aa a very poor type. We do not share this 
opinion, and considering that the planta may be 
flowered from seed sown in the same year, and that 
they may be had in bloom till late in the year, we 
think the Marguerite section amply deserving of 
recognition. Compared with an over-grown blowsy 
Malmaiaon, of which we aee so many, the Mar- 
guerite is to our fancy much superior, and more 
likely to give variety in the future. Mr. Weguelin'a 
book ia one which we can recommend with the 
greateat confidence, ita chief defect is that it has no 
index, but the book ia so good that an amateur or 
atudent might very usefully employ himself in 
making an index for himcelf. 



THE WEATHER IN WEST HERTS. 

Thb recent oold spell, instead of lasting the 
usual six days, may be said to have lasted from May 
9th to the 20th, or for twelve days. At all events, 
during that time all the nights were more or less 
cold, and only one of the days waa in any way un- 
eaaonably warm. On three of the twelve nightia 
the thermometer reating on the surface of the lawn 
registered from 5** to T of frost. The ground tem- 
peratures gradually declined, and on the coldest 
day, at 1 and 2 feet deep, were about 2* below their 
respeotive averages for the month. For nine con- 
aecutive daya the winda came exdnaively from aome 
point between north and eaat, but at no time did 
the mean velocity exceed 11 milea an hour. During 
the same nine days the sun shone on an average 
for five and a half hours a day, or for more than 
half an hour a day leaa than ia aeaaonable. Rain haa 
come at laat, and up to the time of writing about 
a third of an inoh haa fallen aiuce the morning — 
equivalent to a watering of about 1} gallona on 
•ioh aquara yard in my garden . Thia ia the heavieat 
fall we have had here for seven weeks, and for three 
of thoae weeka not a drop of rain paaaed through 
either of my peroolation gaugea. A aelected lilao- 
buah growing in my garden came first into bloaaom 
on the 18th, which ia nine daya later than ita 
average date of firat flowering in the previoua four- 
teen yeara, six days later than laat year, and the 
lateat date for twelve yeara. The recent froata 
did no perceptible damage to the foliage of my 
Boaea, but theae froata, together with the more 
■evere onea at the end of April, have cauaed a very 
large proportion of the ahoota to come blind. B, if., 
Berkhamsted, May 22. 

The weather during the paat week haa been on 
the whole rather oool for the time of year, but on 
the other hand, decidedly warmer than in the two 
previoua weeka. There were no froata, but on two 



oonaecutive nighta the expoaed thermometer fell to 
within four degrees of the freezing-point. The 
underground temperatures have risen, and are at 
one and two feet deep respectively one and two 
degreea warmer than is seasonable. The welcome 
rains which fell at the end of the previoua week, 
amounted altogether to rather more than half an 
inch ; but ao dry had the ground become, that only 
about 6 per cent, of thia amount pasaed through 
the 2^ feet of aoil in the uncropped percolation- 
gauge, and none at all through the gauge containing 
the aame depth of soil, but covered with turf. A 
Horse-Chestnut tree growing in my garden came 
first into blossom on thel23rd, whioh ia twelve daya 
later than ita average date for the previoua nine 
yeara, and later than in any year sinoe that of 
1891. B, M., BerkhamBUd, May 29. 



Fruit Register. 

PEAK LA FBANCE. 
This, according to our contemporary the BtdU- 
Un d* Arboriculture, de florictUiurey el de culture 
potagire, is considered in France and Belgium a 
fruit of first class merit. In shi^ it is like 
Duchease d*Angouleme, but amaller in aize, and of 
firat-daaa quality aa to flavour. Ita season is 
variable from the beginning to the middle of the 
winter. It was raised by M. Claude Blanchet. 

Red Winter Calville. 

Thia fine old Apple of globular form, but marked 
with five anglea prominent especially at the top, ao 
that the eye ia deeply aunk, and of a rich red 
colour, ia figured in the April number of the 
Bulletin d*Arboriculturef <C*c. 



Law Notes. 

A CLAIM AND COUNTER- CLAIM. 

Glover r. Smith. 

This case came on for hearing at the Guildford 
County Court on Thursday last before His Honour 
Judge Lushington. The plMntiff, a nurseryman of 
Sutton, near Woking, and one of the original six 
founders of Covent Garden, sued the defendant, a 
Windsor nurseryman, to recover the sum of 
£10 \5a,f the balance of a contract to supply de- 
fendant with a quantity of cut Laurels for £21. 
There waa a counter- claim for £28 for an alleged 
breach of contract, thia being the amount the 
defendant claimed to be out of pocket, under a 
contract with a third party named Levi. The 
pUintififa oaae waa that he delivered 400 planta at 
1«. each aa ordered, and the defendant contended 
that the order waa for 400 market bundlea, weigh- 
ing about 90 lb. eaoh. The third party, Levi, 
with whom defendant had a contract to aupply the 
Laurela for £25, refuaed to accept the gooda aeot, 
on the ground that they were not auitable for hia 
purpoae, vis., for uae in connection with the Jewiah 
Feaat of Tabemaolea. An extra feature of the 
caae waa that the plaintiff atated that a market 
bundle of Laurela would be worth 109., whereaa 
defendant aaid hia charge would be U, Sd,, at 
which price Levi depoaed to having been aupplied 
by Smith. His Honour said the two oontracta 
ought to have tallied» but they did not. The 
defendant had made a miatake in aome way ; hia 
contract with Levi did not agree with that made 
with Glover. He did not aeem to have made hia 
case clear to Glover or anybody else. There would 
be judgment for the plaintiff for £9 5$, and oosta, 
and there would alao be judgment for Glover on 
the oounter-olaim with ooata. 



TURKESTAN TULIPS. 

Certain apeciea of Tulipa from Turkestan have 
been introduced into gardens and alluded to in 
horticultural worka under erroneoua namea, aa haa 
already been pointed out by Kegel (OJl., 1884, 



p. 356). Aa the apeciea alluded to have been distri- 
buted from recent importatiooa, and Regera note 
appears to have been overlooked, the following 
deacriptiona and aynonjrmy have been drawn di> in 
the hope of clearing up the matter. 

T. Kolpakowakiana, Reccel ((?/., 1878, pp. 29$ 
and 336, not of Bot Mag., t. 6710. Syru T. 
Borazczowi ; Bot, Mag,, t. 6635 ; and Oard, Chron., 
xzvii. (1900), p. 309, fig. 99, not of Re^). Stem 
three-leaved, one-flowered. Leavea undulate, the 
lower narrowly lanceolate or linear-lanceolate, the 
upper almoat linear. Peduncle glabroua. Periaoth- 
ae^menta elliptic-lanceolate or lanceolate, all actute, 
glabroua, dear yellow, or yellow fluahed with red, 
or entirely red. Filamenta glabroua, aa lon^ aa the 
anthera. 

T. Bar$zczowi, Kegel {Ft. Turkest,, p. 137, t. 21^ 
figs. 5—7 ; and Ofl,, t, 1176, figa. g— k., not o 
Bot. Mag., t 66.>5).— Stoma uaually foor-leaTod, 
one-flowered. Leavea much undulate, with a caiti- 
laginoua border, glabrous, the lower ovate-lanoeo- 
late or l anceolate, the upper narrower. Pedonde 
glabroua. Perianth-aegmenta auddenly narrowed 
into a ahorter or longer point, yellow or porpliah^ 
with a black spot at the baae. Filamenta glabroua* 
slightly shorter than the anthers, yellow, or 
blackish towards the apex. 

T. Oitrowskiana, Kegel {OJl., 1884, p. 34, t. 1144, 
figs. 1, 2. Syn. T. Kolpakowskiana, BoL Mag., 
t. 6710, not of Kegel). — Stem three-leaved, one- 
flowered. Leaves glanoescent, not bordered, the 
lower narrowly lanceolate, not undulate, the upper 
almost linear, shorter than the stem. Peduncle 
glabrous. Perianth-segments more or lees patent, 
elliptic, gradually narrowed into a short cuap, 
purplish-red, with a black spot] at the base. Fila- 
ments glabrous, blackish, one-third as long aa the 
purple anthers. O. H. Wright, Kew, 



Foreign Correspondence. 

TULIPA BOKSCZOWI AND OTHER 
TUKKESTAN TUUP8. 

The figure of the Tulipa, which on p. 309 appeara 
as Tulipa Borsczowi, gives me a welcome oppor- 
tunity of sending a note respecting Tturkeetan 
Tulips, it having fallen to my lot to identify a large 
number of Turkestan Tulips, which the Measra. 
Van Tubergen, of Haarlem, imported last year 
from the Alexandra and Thian-Shao mountains in 
esatem Turkeatan. I made a special study of their 
nomenclature, which for many years has seemed to> 
me to be in a very confused atate. Aa ia probably 
well known, the Turkeatan Tulips were fint intro- 
duced to European gardens through the late Dr. 
Edward Kegel, of the St. Petersburg Botanic 
Garden. Dr. Kegel*s son, Albert, who served 
aa doctor in the Kuaaian army, accompanied 
the Kuaaian troopa in their march into Turkeatan, 
and for a period of about ten or twelve yeara 
he aent to hia father bulba, aeeda, and planta 
from the diatricta in which he atayed. The Acta. 
Horti Peiropolitani, the Oartenjtora, and other 
publicationa of Dr. Kegel from about 1875 to 1885, 
are full of the original deacr^Uooa of Central 
Asiatic planta, and anyone studying the flora of 
theae countriea muat make himaelf thorooghl;- 
acquainted with theae pubKcationa. Quite a boat 
of cha rming Tulipaa, Iriaea, and other bulba were 
diatributed with the greateat generosity by the late 
Dr. Kegel, but on hia death the importationa aeem 
to have atopped, so that now the Turkeatan bulba 
have become extremely rare in gardens. Happily, 
Mesara. Van Tubergen have now again obtained 
through their collector a great quantity of theae 
Turkeatan bulba, and eapecially of Tulipa, many 
thouaanda of auch brilliant kinds aa Kolpakowaky- 
ana, Oatrowakyana, &a, may now be aeen blooming 
in their nuraeriea. When aetting myaelf to the 
agreeable task of identifying theae Tulipa, which 
were all aent home unnamed, I alao conaultad 
Mr. Baker'a exeellent monographa of theae bulba 
in the Journal of the Linnean Society and in 
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the ednmiu of this p^pn*. •od I *'■<> tunied for 
infornutioa to ths Botanical Magazint. 

No M>aaer hkd the flnt ol tlie TnrkwtaD Tnlipu 
come into flower, when, on endeftvourtng to detW' 
■nine it, I beckme t.«t,n thmt in the Eagliih 
litentore od tba labjeoC gre*t confaaion reigoed. 
ThU Tulip, m flue rellow one, with the oater wg- 
BBiita itTMked with red, ooireepondBd in every 
debul to Dr. Bogel'i doKnption of T. Kolpakow- 
•kiaiu, both in th* Acta Horti PetropoiUani uid 
the OarUnJltm, uid it alwi wu eiMtlj the Tnlip 
of the Botanical Magazine, tab. 0635. Unhappilj, 
in th« BotoMieal Magaanc, t*b. 603S dow dnty for 
T. BoncMwi, which, Mcording to Regel'i original 
dcMription in the Acta, ud alao in the OarttvJIora 
(the Utter dewnplion being aooompuiied by a 
good oolonnd pints, tab. 117S), U an altogethsr 
different Tnlip. T. BorgczDwi, nyi Dr, Kegel, ii a 
moit diitiaot Tulip ; the onter ooata of the bnlbt 



■kiana, Wbat ii 8gnr«d lut week in theaa oolnmnt 
aa T. Bonoiowi U Qlearl]r the aame Tnlip aa that ot 
the Botanical Magazine, tab. 0035, and sbonld hare 
been named T. Kolpikowikiana, Kegel. 

If gnoh a standard work aa the Botanical 
Slagatint, to wbieh one generally Gni of all tami 
for information, T«preaen(i a plant nnderairrong 
name, there ii the immsn«e diaadvantaga that inch 
a wrong name get* a lort o£ birthright among ni, 
and that it will from time to time reappear, as it 
lait week did in the*c nolarnDs. It wat quite 
aocidentally that I chanced to hit upon the para- 
graph quoted above from the Oarletijtora, 1S84, 
p. 356, which enlightened me on the matter. Had 
I not *een it, I woold have given up in deepair 
the identiUoation of the Meran. Van Tabergen'e 
Tnlip*. 

There ia, however, yet another ot the Tnrkeetan 
Tnlip* which i* wrongly named in the Botanical 



prabably ia a Tariety ot T. Korolhowi, prodaoed 
bi-colonred flower* of great brilliancy, lie lower 
half being a pare aoarlet, with amatl black eye, the 
npper halt of the flower* being a rich yellow. I have 
never laen any Tnlip approaching it. Auothtr 
very promiaing Tulip, with broad and luxoriaoi 
foliage, produced a medium-i'zed pointed flower, 
internally rich orange -yellow, the three onter. 
aagmeota being colonred (oarlet. In partially 
□pBoed or closed flowen theee two colonra blended 
beautifully. None ot Dr. Ragel'i deicriptioni oor> 
reiponding with it, it will probably prore to be a 
new ipeoie*. There were alio many flnwered white 
TuUpa in the way of the diminutive T. biSora, bat 
vary much itronger, the white, black anthered 
flowara were about 1) inob in diameter, and tron 
four to eight were prodnoed on a atalk ; a dwarf 
Tulip, with broad leave* and yellow flower, black 
in the eentre, neetUng on a very ibort «pike, a 
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are thioUy *et at the iuier eide, with long hair* ; 
the foliage ti a btuiahgrera, very glanoona, and 
vary mncb undulated. The pecnliar shaped flower 
ia briHianC aoarlet, with a prominent black eye. 

The Tnlip Bonczowi of the Botanieai Magatint, 
tab. 6635, doea not pcaaa** a single one o( theae 
ohantoter*, *o that OTidently it ii wrongly named. 
Hera ara Dr. Begel'* own worda on tbii sabjeot 
{OarttnjUira, 1S84, p. 356] :— "Wbat U flgnred in 
the Botanical Magazine, tab. 6636, as T. Boiaczowi 
doe* not at all repreaent thii speoiea, but ia T. 
Kolpakowikiana. Of the latter I oommnnicated 
bnlb* to Kew, bnt iwt at all under the nam* of 
Boiaciowi. Bulb* of T. Boraczowi have nevtr been 
■eut ont from thia eatabliahment (the St. Feten- 
bnrg Botanioal Garden)." 

A* Dr. ReRel hinaelt introdnotd into, and flrat 
flowered T. Boracsowi io Europe, and very care- 
fnlly described it both in the Ada and the Uarfen- 
gora, pointing ont It* very salient ohaikcter*, there 
cannot remain the slightest doobt that the Bolaaieal 
Magazine plate 0635 1* wrongly named, and instead 
of T, Boraczowi, really repreaenta T. Kolpakow- 



Magaxine. A Tory brilliant vermilion scsrlet 
Tnlip, with *m«II black, yellow- audroled eye, and 
purple anther*, whieb also flowered out of Messrs. 
Van Tnbergen'* importation, proved to be Kegel'* 
T. Ostrowakyana, oarafnlly detccibed by him in 
the Oartenjlora, and acccmpanyiog the deeerip- 
tioD by a very good oolcured pUte (L 1144), the 
same plant sgsin being discribed by him in the 
Ada, vol. nii.,p. 649. Thia Tulipa Oitrowskyaoa 
tlnda a place ia the Botanical Magazine (t. 6710], 
but is then called T. Kolpakowakiana. It ia 
again Dr. Hegel himself who in the above cited 
paragraph of the Oartevjltfra also correct* thia 
error, saying, "What i* Hgnred in the Bolaaieal 
Magazine (t. 6710) a* T. Kolpakowakiana U not at 
all thia Bpeeia*,bntre«lly repre*eat*my T. Ostrow- 
akyana." Other Tnlip* which bloomed out of 
Meaars. Van Tnbergen's importation wera T. tri- 
pbylla, a medium-sized flower of pure yellow. 
Some plants showing a much deeper shade of this 
oolour than other* ; there was also a great deal of 
differenoe in the size ot the flowers. 
A very charmiug quite dwarf ToUpa, which 



bright yellow, very early- flowering 
Tulip, all of which will probably prove to be new 

The cultivation ot the varioo* specie* of Tnlipa* 
can really not too strongly be recommended, and it 
is much to be regretted that where there exist 
splendid monogrmpha on Liliea and Crocuses, viz.. 
Professor U. Foster's invaluable Tfcatitt aa Balboiu 
Iritti, aud Ur. Biker's HandboiAt nf Irideai attd 
AmiryUidea, the many cnltjvatora ot the Tnlip 
have to look through pablioationa and periodica'! 
innumerable in oaae they wish toobtun iatormation 
respecting thia charming flower. John Boog, 
HaarUm, Holland, 



Home Corbespokdewce. 

MR. CULVERWELL'B RETIREMENr.— There walk 
notice some time since in the dixiJeiuri' CAronktc of 
Mr. Culverwell's retirement fram Thorpe Perrow 
Garden*. IhaTebeenexpectingtoseoamoreloogthy 
review of hi* life's work aa a practical gardeoer. 
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especially m a grower of hardy fruita. It does not 
often occur that a gardener has the management of a 
place for fifty-one years, or that he has been able 
to train and prune, and gather the fruit from the 
same trees for so long a period. It is over thirty 
years since I first visited Thorpe Perrow, and I wss 
impressed with the healthy appearance of the fruit- 
trees and the crops they then bore. The Peaches, 
Nectarines, Pears, Apples, Cherries, Plums, and 
Apricots, were all in the best condition, the crops 
being spread regulsrly from base to top in such 
profusion that I thought it must be an exceptional 
fruit year for northern "Yorkshire ; but on visiting 
Thorpe Perrow in following vears, I found the 
fruit-crops much the same, and year by year until 
the present time the same high standard has 
been maintained. I have never observed finer 
Pears growing out-of-doors, the trees so short in 
the spurs, with plenty of foliage and young wood, and 
yet no waste growth. Even such a variety as 
Marie Louise, which in most gardens produces far 
too much wood, and far too often only bears fruits 
at the end of the branches, was, at Thorpe Perrow, 
a perfect picture ; every branch bearing a heavy 
crop of fruit, and the tree was more than fifty 
years old. Other varieties are equally well done ; 
trees of all ages, from newly -planted ones to 
those of fifty years old, show what patience and 
skill combined can do, affording a lesson to those 
who destroy their fruit-trees years before their 
time. If Mr. Culverwell could be induced to 
write an article on the culture of fruit-trees, 
especially Pears, and his method could be strictly 
carried out, it would bring pleasure and profit to 
all who tried his methods. The Peach and 
Apricot-trees are models of good training and 
pruniug, bearing splendid crops of well-finished 
fruit. As to Apples, both for size and quantity, 
they would be hard to surpass. The Pears, both 
waU and espalier, are horizontally trained ; stone 
fruits in the fan-shape, and Apples as bushes and 
standard. And then, what a sight the spring 
beddingalways was ! Scillas, Chionodoxas, Polyan- 
thus, Crocus, Tulips, Daffodils, and Hyacinths, 
unsurpassed in any other garden. As a grower of 
hard-wooded plants he would be hard to equal ; 
Azaleas, Camellias, grown in pots and boxes, 
abundantly prove this. As a hybridiser you have 
already spoken of him. The causes which have 
contributed to so much success were patience, 
energy, intense love of gardening, strict personal 
attention to details, and by t^ing a constant 
reader of the Oardenera* Chronicle, J, W. 

ME0ONOP8I8 QRANDI8.—ThisHimalayan species 
has first come into flower here. With roe the plants 
are quite dwarf, perha]^ a foot in height. Each 
shoot has a single temunal nodding flower, which 
is laige in proportion to the size of the plant. The 
colour of the flower is a good purple. It is not the 
best purple, that colour which we get in Primula 
capitata, Phacelia Parryi, some Pansies, and a very 
few other flowers ; there is far too much red in it 
for that. But it is a good purple, and as the flower 
ages, the red tends to i>ass out of it, and a very 
b«autiful colour is left, which glistens wonderfully 
in sunlight. A. K, BvUey, NesUm^ Cheshire. 

COX'S ORANGE PIPPIN.— Mr. Dennis has, at 
p. 334, well knocked the bottom out of an old tra- 
dition generally believed, that Cox's Orange Pippin, 
and Cox's Pomona, oame as fellow pips from the 
same fruits, when he teUs us the late Mr. C. 
Turner's words, that of two seedlings raised one 
died, evidently the fittest survived. Dr. Hogg, in 
the Fruit Manual tells us, that Cox's Orange 
Pippin was raised in 1830, which makes the variety 
to be seventy years old, and also that it originated 
from Ribston rippin. As to Cox's Pomona, raised 
by the same person, nothing further is said. We 
sometimes hear talk as to the wearing out of varie- 
ties. I think all Apple growers wSl agree that 
whatever may be the product, Cox's Orange Pippin 
has never flowered more finely than this year. But 
many of our oldest Apples, the fine old Deux-ans, 
for instance, are as robust and free-bearing as 
ever. A, D, 

RHUS TOXICODENDRON.— Would you be so kind 
to help us solve a (question : Will Ivy or Ampe- 
lopsis cause a skin imution and eczema ? [No.] 'Hie 
house here, which is an old one, is covered with 
different species of Hedera, Ampelopsis, Clematis, 
&c I have enclosed for your exunination a shoot 
of those that directly surround my mistress' 
windows ; in the latter there are boxes filled with 



plants. Last week I had them removed to refill, and 
the lady transplanted some of the plants ; also cut 
off a few shoots of the Ampelopsis. A few days 
after she bad a severe attack of eczema, confining 
her to her roonu The man that removed the boxes 
also had a slight attack on his arm. If ever I trim 
up at all I am affected. F. Crook, Htad Oardener, 
Ounviile Manor House, nectr Bland/ord. [The plant 
sent is a Rhus, and not an Ampelopsis, which, like 
the Ivy, is quite harmless. Many yeare ago, by 
an unfortunate mistake, the Rhus in question was 
sent out ae a new species of Ampelopsis, which 
it greatly resembles in foliage. Ever since that 
time we have occasionally beard of incidents like 
that recorded. Ed. ] 

CYMBIOIUM I'ANSONI.— We notice this novelty 
is not included in the oflScial list of awards pub- 
lished in your last week's irsue. The plant gained 
an Award of Merit. Hugh Low d- Co. 

CULTIVATION OF BAMBOOa —May I contribute 
a brief note in reply to Mr. Gauntlet's com- 
ment on my article on the cultivation of Bam- 
boos. Those species referred to l^ him, viz., 
Arundinaria anceps, A. Fortunei, Phvllostachys 
bambusoides, with the exception, perh^M, of a 
few growers, are so far quite in their infancy 
in this country, and have not yet attained to 
any great height with anyone. I thus casually 
made reference to these species as beins suitaUe 
for forming edgings to groups of the talhar species 
of Bamboos. At the same time, I knew that they 
were not of the pigmy dass, as represented byi 
Bambusa pygmca or B. tessellata. This state- 
ment read by anyone who, like myself, was accus- 
tomed to growing Bamboos on the Riviera from 
4 feet to 30 or 40Ket in height, would easily under- 
stand my reason for mentioning the species shove- 
named. At the same time, since Mr. Gauntlet 
has them growing so well in Cornwall, with promise 
of further development, they may take their place 
among such species as Pbyllostadiys aurea, &c 
But I think there are few indeed who will accept 
the advice to leave established Bamboos to take 
care of themselves, although I admit they are diffi- 
cult to kill ; but in a ciHtural article matters of 
cultivation have to be considered. It has been 
my great pleasure for a period of twenty yean 
to have had facilities lor studying Bamboos 
under varying conditions, and my experience is, 
that the best results have always fcdlowed a high 
state of cultivation. I would emphasize the cul- 
tural notes noticed by Mr. Gauntlet, by adding 
that whilst on the Riviera, where Bamboos grow 
luxuriantly, large quantities of the tall canes are 
removed in the spring in order to give size to the 
young ones. This is done previously to affording 
the plants a heavy dressing of cow-manure or 
liquid-manure. Then during the summer months 
water is allowed to run from a hose over the roots 
all night, and water is thus afforded twice a week. 
This treatment always gave fine results with 
Phyllostachys quadranguliuis, P. aurea, P. nigra, 
P. Vulgaris, and many othera, which attained to a 
height and breadth rarely dreamt of by our gar- 
denera at home. I have also seen hedges and 
groups of Bamboos left to themselves, and affiDrded 
no water, but still living, if not very pleasant objects 
for a lover of plants to look upon, tne leaves being 
brown, and the canes of diminutive size. Mr. 
Freeman Mitford, in his valuable work The Bamboo 
Oarden, appeara as a very strong advocate of a 
generous treatment of Bamboos, especially during 
dry weather in the early simuner months, when the 
new canes are developing. I would ask Mr. 
Gauntlet to notice the fint line on p. 19 of this 
book. /. Benbow, Abbotshury, 

LILIES FOR PLANTING OUT-OF-DOORS. —Does 
Mr. Williamson seriously recommend <p. 305) 
Lilium auratum, L. Humboldti, and L. Washing- 
to ni anu m , as being trustworthy garden plants? 
if so, I venture to think that his opinion will be 
shared by very few cultivatora of Lilies. Not a 
word too much can be said in their favour when 
they do succeed, but this is only in such isolated 
instances. A general recommendation like this is 
piisleading, when founded on the behaviour of any 
plant in one particular garden. W. T. 

STRAWBERRIES IN BARRELS.— ** A. D.'s" note 
on " Strawberries in Barrels " on p. 332, recalls to 
mind the use I and others made of barrels several 
years ago for growing Parsley in winter. Like 
most " crazes," this is not new. My late employer, 



the late J. J. Jones, fisq., Abberley Hs]l,iank 
it to me, he having seen these banrdt andV, 
friend's small garden. I think be said the \ne.t 
was recommended in QUnmy for (Kt Ovdn, 
some other such old gardening-book ; m U 
rather amused the other day whes a dm 
arrived offering barrels for sale, the nadan a 
saying titat the article was ** proiiiioiiillj pD 
tected. " However, I think the growing d Pla- 
in them in small gardens in winter ii likdj tc . 
more satisfactory than Strawberrygroviit^ !. 
barrels take up little room in an aflaateiirip«t 
house. To ensure the barrels beoomiBg ' {n- 
with Parsley" before winter, the seed iboui. 
sown at the present time in small pots, ni. & 
]>lants kept growing in them until tb^niukt^ 
size. When ready for arranging in the bsmki 
soil is plaoed in layers, and the tops of tbshov 
pushed through from the inside, at the ssaitis 
taking care not to break the balls, and boob,^ 
the barrel is fiUod, finishing off the top witkipi 
planting. Of course, the barrels reqsiie lUati; 
in the matter of water, and should reauiaa; 
open air unUl hard frosts are feared, vbec '^ 
will prove to be no mean ornament in the ootv: 
an amateur'a greenhouse. A, Young, WillfiiCa 
Gardens, Stowrport. [This barrel-culture ba Is 
rofenred to yean sgo in the Gardeneri' Ok 
The "patented" barrel our correspoodttt u 
tions is specially fitted, we presume. Ed.] 

OUR SUMMERS IN LONDON.— Itisaoonoak 
and of interest, I think, at the preseDttinK.» 
throughout this century the summen d nr 
ending in (at Greenwich) have been (a) nn: 
cool, and (&) nearly alwaya ooder than theulk* 
summers of years ending in 6. This ii ikr 
the following table : — 
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The average mean temperature d summen (t' 
for 1800-99 = 61*4*. (It is right to ity tk s 
values prior to 1841 ai« less reliable tbii '- 
others.) Thus, in only one decade (ISIO-R' ^ 
the position reversed. It wiU be found, >!« 
comparing the summers of years ending uOt* 
those of the provious years ending in 6, tk- 
former aro generally cooler. ThoesretvD^ 
tions. The facts hero ffiven may be reguw' 
IMirt of the larger fact, tiiat the gronp of nsi^ 
in the earlier half of a decade (as recbnedfrn 
to 9) is generally cooler than that in tiieUtff» 
Alex. B, MacDowaU, F.R.Met.8, 

THE ROYAL HORTIOULTURAL •OOCTt.'t 
you have opened your oolnmns to soffaittMiBi 
Fellowa of the Bofl Hortiooltuial Soeiety** 
best means of oelebratiag the GsatmuT*^ 
Society, ma^ I venturo to suggest ^^ ^r ! 
the gTMt diversity of opinion as to the iwj 
the preeent proposals, the Conndl be mm^ 
reconsider their present decision. I cico^ * 
think that many of the Fellows, who, like "T^ 
are very busily engaged, and lack the ^'"^^ 
a dav's trip to London merely to vote on s q*^ 
would yet like to have had a voice ^ ^ ^ 
which must inevitably, and most matsritllr. *^ 
the financial position of the Society to ^^TV 
proud to belong. It would seem to h»^ ^ 
mora suro way of obtaining an accurate espj*^ 
of opinion for the Council to have invited n^ 
from leading fellows, and to have fo»«^»2,l 
own. From the various proposals thutw*'^ 
the Council couki hava selected those whi^ 
opinion wero best suited to the needs sod tbtp^ 
financial and otherwise, of the Society, «b^°^ 
printed them in brief on a slip of P»P^»^ \I^ 
to every Fellow with the rominder or tw "r 
for his subscription This slip wonM W« * 
marked and returned to the Secretary by ^ 
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bellow who really was interested in the work of 
'he Society, and the Council would then have been 
kble to go to work backed by the auurance which 
low in great measure seemi to be lacking, that 
bey had the hearty support, and were carrying 
mt the wishes of the majority of the Fellows. X 
tannot but agree with the remark of "F.R.H.S." 
Q your last issue, that, judging from the state- 
nents which have recently been made both by 
inpporters and opponents of the proposed removal, 
^biswick is not worth its up-keeping ; and it oer- 
Ainly is no inducement to support a new venture 
'O be told that it is rendered necessary in oonse- 
laence of the failure on the part of the Society's 
lervants to maintain the fertility of the soil. Be 
bis, however, as it may, I would still propose that 
'bree or four suggestions be made by the Council 
md sent to each Fellow with a request to indicate 
that suggestion which he deems most needed in the 
nterests of the Society, and that having thus taken 
;be real opinion of the Fellows, the Council proceed 
x> act thereon with the assurance of active support. 
Personally, I should much prefer a central hall or 
lome of horticulture, with offices, library, labora- 
x>i7, lecture-rooms, and ample provision for shows 
md floral exhibitions of all kinds, and I honestly 
relieve that it would be most conducive to the 
>bjectB for which the Society exists. Notwith- 
itanding, if on a vote being taken, I found myself 
n the minority, I should loyaUsr support any 
measure which others had thought wiser and better. 
Fbe finandal question seems to me a very serious 
^ne, both in the original outlay and the still more 
lerious matter of up-keeping. A central home, 
however, while it might in the outset cost an equU 
sum, would, if righUy managed, supply a yearly 
income, lor there are many uses to which the hall 
miffht be put, such as the holding of sales of large 
oouections of Orchids, &c., apart from the dust, 
■moke, and bustle of existing sale-rooms, and 
where the plants could be individually inspected, 
instead of being cranmied together as they are now. 
There is very much weight in Uie objection to the 
usefulness of Chiswick, that the methods adopted, 
and the results of trials obtained in any one given 
Spot of the United Kingdom oan furnish no safe 
rules for culture, nor sufficient index of the results 
wbich would follow where the conditions of soil, 
stmosphere, dioate, and water were wholly dif- 
ferent. More sure and safe guides and results 
wooldf I think, follow from experiments made in 
leed grounds in different parts of the country ; but 
the arrangements for such triaJs, as well as the 
formulating of conditions and results, would be a 
very imoortant and useful work for our Society, 
and productive of more benefit to the professional 
and amateur grower than any ^stem oonld possibly 
beifoonfinedtoonegivenspot. W.Ooodliffe.Worthing. 

There would seem to be some remariuibly 

unpractical persons amongst theFellows of theRoyal 
Horticultural Society, of whom one in your oolumns 
laat week^ suffgested that the "sale'^c^ Chiswick 
Uardens, its housea and plants, and with the oash 
thus raised build a horticultural haU. The sale of 
the lease of Chiswick houses, and all on it, will not 
bring so many hundred of pounds as the proposed 
hall will cost thousands. This suggestion is 
very much on a par with a proposal made by a 
contemporary, that because tenU at the Temple 
Gardens gave but 12,000 square feet of space for 
the reoent show, and 30,000 were needed, that it 
was a good reason for erecting a horticultural hall. 
Fancy a ball-floor giving tabling spooe of 30, 000 feet, 
with 20,000 feet for visitors' perambulations. ThMt 
would need a building as big as the whole of the 
Temple Gardens, and a site costing fully £50,000. 
What a pity it is that some consideration is not 
given to these things, before suggestions are thus 
made. The Fellows of the Royal Horticultural 
Society have to face a most imi>ortant problem, and 
to meet with candour, equanimity, and good sense» 
proposals of the deepest interest. But no help in 
the discussion is given by criticisms that are on the 
face of them absurd. A writer elsewhere talks 
about an expenditure of £20,000 on a horticultural 
college, where the Council never has and never 
will propose to expend a single halfpenny on such an 
object. By the by, how is it that persons who do not 
live at Chiswick, declare that the surroundings there 
are most beautiful for vegetation ? whilst Mr. Hudson 
and Mr. S. T. Wright, who of all men do know, 
declare absolutely the reverse. A. Dean. [Is our 
correspondent in the secrets of the Society ? Ed.] 

BOLTING CABBAQE8.— I have seen breadths of 
Cabbages in many places, and of all sorts, and never 



saw fewer better than this season. I have not 
heard of any complaint respecting bolting. I have 
heard of one group of allotments of some of the 
plants here and tnere, being apparently stunted 
because of either an attacking frost affecting the 
stems, or because the stems iiad been bored by 
maggots. Still these complaints were few. Young 
Cabbages have been pretty plentiful in the market, 
and for the time of year relatively cheap. A, 

So far as I can ascertain from my neighbours, 

there is not more bolting among Cabbages than in 
other years. As regards my own, I have six plants 
out of 600 which have bolted, so there is not much to 
complain of in this, considering the dry time when 
planted, and rather severe winter. The 600 repre- 
sent two varieties, viz., Sutton's April, and 
Sutton's Flower of the Spring. I am inclined to 
think late' planting has something to do with 
plants running to seed, as has also inferior varieties. 
A, J, Long, Wyfold Court Oardena, 

rUNQOUS DISEASE IN YOUNQ CUCUMBER- 
PLANTS.— The contributi6n of Mr. £. Jenkins last 
week is an important supplement to my necessarilv 
brief account of this disease. If growers with 
experience would state their observations as clearly 
as Mr. Jenkins has done, the results would be 
appreciated by everyone ; by none more than 
myself and fellow workers on fungous diseases. 
The observations given are quite consistent with 

K moral experience of the damping-off fungus ; the 
wering of temperature of young plants weakens 
them at a susceptible period of life, and gives the 
fungus its opportunity. Lack of ventilation does 
the same, while it also favours development of the 
foe. No one knows better than I do the difficulty 
of identifying the real cause of disease after the 
specimens have had the double postal journey to 
London, then to Leeds. After such a journey it 
is very easy to find several fungi of different 
sorts, and one finds it difficult to say which 
is the true first cause of disease. No disease 
can be thoroughly investigated which is not 
under oontinuous observation on the living plant ; 
unfortunately, the op^rtunities of a teacher aro 
limited in tMs direction, while, as a rule, the 
trsininff of the grower, who can watch the plants 
grow, does not extend to the outs and ins of fungus 
life. If, however, the observer of the growing 
plants and the fungns student will oo-operate, and 
state their observations in these pages, progress 
would be assured. In contributions to this paper 1 
have again and again, with little success, tried to 
draw the practical grower, because I consider him 
the beatadviser in the treatment of plant-diseases ; we 
oan but say something of the cause. W, O. 8,, Leeds. 

THE SALE OF CHEMICAL COMPOUNDS CON- 
TAININQ POISON FOR TECHNICAL AND TRADE 
PURPOSES ONLY. — As the Secrotary to the 
newly formed Trade Protection Society "with a 
very{long name/' alluded to in your issue for 
May 19, allow me to thank you upon behalf of 
our organization for your impartial remarks with 
respect to the objects for which it has been 
called into existence. True it is, as you very 
forcibly observe, that whilst the registered 
pliarmaeist usually deals only with minute qnan- 
titiaa of poison, the ordinair vendors of weed- 
killers, insecticides, &o., hanole the substances in 
bulk, so that one innocenv looking package of 
moderate size may, and frequently ooes, contain a 
considerable amount of poison. It should be borne 
in mind, however, that the weed>killer«, insecti- 
cides, &0., to which you refer, aro not in any way 
compounded or dispensed by the chemist and drug- 
gist, who now claims a monopoly in their sale by 
rotail. They are, npoia the contrary, already manu- 
factured speoialtiea for industrial purpoaes only, 
caref uBy put up in sealed paekapes, and ranking, 
for the most part, under the headmg " Proprietary 
Articles ** — a dass of commodity the sale of which, 
as was admitted by Mr. R. H. Parker, at the 
reoent dinner of the Western Chemists' Association, 
'* removes the pharmacist from the object of his 
training and places him in the position of a mere 
huckster" (vide T?ie Chemist and Druggist, May 2fi, 
1900, p. 800). It should be remembered, also, that 
until quite recen;ly registered pharmacists, save in 
small country districts, have done comparatively 
little business in certain of the specially prepared 
chemical compounds which, although they may 
undoubtedly contain a poison or poisons, are 
intended solely for technical or trade purposes — 
more especially in the agricultural and horti^tural 
industries. The trade in such articles — many of 



which are of a bulky character and unsuitable for 
a pharmacy — has been ohiefiy carried on by seeds- 
men, nurserymen, oil and colourmen, hardware 
dealers, agricultural agents, &c., and the prindpal 
argument of the newly formed Protection Society 
is that what is popularly known as *'The Poisons 
Act," was merely meant to prevent unciualified 
persons actins^as pharmacists, and selling or keeping 
open shop for retailing, dispensing, or compounding 
poisons, either for the preparation of medicine or 
for medicinal use. It was never, we contend, 
desired to withdraw an important branch of trade 
from a respectable class of shopkeepers, who have 
conducted it properly for many years, and to create 
a monopoly for the uoacoustomed chemist and 
druggist, who should be a monopolist only qv/l 
properly qualified pharmacist, and not as a •* mere 
huckster of manufactured articles." As you very 
justly say, '* It is not the interest of any particular 
class of trader that has to be considered, but the 
safety of the public." No reasonable person would 
for a moment challenge the usefulness of ''The 
Poisons Act," in requirin|| with the utmost rigour 
the care and skill of a registered |>harmaci8t in the 
compounding and sale of poisons in medicine, and 
for medicinal use. We fail entirely, however, to 
realise that the safety of the public is at all 
enhanced by the vending of a aealea packet of (say) 
a proprietary weed* killer, properly labelled 
*' Poison," being taken away from the seedsman 
and nurseryman who for years has known its nature 
and practical value, and the monopoly given to a 
certined pharmacist to whom — 

A Primrose by a rirer's brim, 
A yellow Primrose wm to hiin, 
And it was nothing more ; 

and who understands as much, perhaps, about the 
agricultural or horticultural merits of the article 
for which he claims a monopoly, as the seedsman 
or nurservman does about the really most reliable 
brand in belladonna plasten. A u reste, no amount 
of legislation, or of "proper and well defined 
restrictions "—which can be as well complied with 
by a respectable nurseryman as by a trading 
chemist — will ever prevent the *' designedly 
wicked" obtaining and making improper use of 
poison. It is utterly useless, therefore, as well as 
unreasonable, to unnecessanUy hamper a large, 
important, and thoroughly experienced body of 
commeroial experts in favour of a small section of 
the trading community, who are undoubtedly 
specialists m their own particular line, but who 
have little or no practical acquaintance with an 
old-established industry of which they now daim 
an unauthorised monopoly. Thos. O. Dobhs, Secre- 
tary to the Traders in Poiwna and Poiaofwus Com- 
pownds for Technical and Trade Purposes Protection 
Society, 5dt 6, Clemenfe Inn, Strand, LoncUm, ff^.C. 
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THX TEMPLE SHOW. 

(Coneivdtd/romp. 886.) 
M4Y S8, 24, 26.— As we are now obliged to prepare for 
press on Wednesdays, some portion of our report was de- 
ferred, bat as promised in our last issue, we now conclude 
oor notice of ttie grand exhitiUon in the Temple Gardens, 
with some remarks on the Fmit, Roses, and various other 
ezhibiti. In addition also to several Ulastrations pub- 
lished last week, tronk sketches made by our artist in the 
tents, we are now able to give illustrations of some Interesting 
plants and groups, from photographs, taken on the second 
day of the Show. We regret that ntme of these will ftimlsh 
our readers with illustratloBs of novel arrangement, or 
giaoping, as they might be expected to do ; but our criticisms 
in this respect must be modified by the knowledge, that the 
conditions of the Temple Show are so much the same year 
after year (and apparently the Oouncil has not the deeire to 
materially alter themX that th«re is little inducement or even 
opportunity for individual exhibitors to Introduce any other 
system than that they now employ. It would be well if the 
Gounoil, fkiling any scheme of their own, would give 
Hr. Wright, as Superintendent of the Show, full authority 
and encouragement to so arrange the exhibits on a future 
occasion that visitors wHl not know exactly where to find certain 
groups of plants as they now do, without having occasion to 
consult their catalogues. This would entail a dislodgeiuent 
of exhibitors firom their time-honoured positions, but if the 
Council desired a re-arrangemeat, and made that desire 
known, there is little doubt but Mr. Wright with his accus. 
tomed tact, would be able to carry the matter out without 
causing any unpleasantness amongst the exhibitors. 
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Now we cm look back tt the Show, It* mmgnincence can 
be wdll apprerJatcd. The exbiblt« on the whole were of 
exoellent qaality, diverse, and choice ; and where there were 
iodicatioiu of eoltare, in all cases it was of the highest 
tTpf. 

It is satisfteetory to see so many Gold Medals awarded 
during the year to amateurs. At the Temple, one was given 
to Li»pOLD DE BoTBscHfLo, Esq , for fhilt-trees and Water- 
LIMes; one to Sir Frederick Wio an, Bart., for one of the 
brightest groaps of Orchids It would be possible to 8ta?e; ' 
snd one to Lord Wamtaoe for a collection of fruit Illustrated 
on p. 8S9. Though nominally these medals are given to the 
owners of these exhibits, no one will hesitate for a moment 
to allow that they are really recognitions of superb cultiva- 
tion on the part of the gardeners, Mr. J. Hudnon in the 
esse of Leopold de Rotlischlld, Ksq. : Mr. H. W. Young, the 
present writer of our *• Orchid Calendar,*' in the case of 
Sir Frederick Wlgan, Birt. ; and Mr. Fyfe In respect to the 
exhibit from Lord Wantsge. 

We nuy remind exhibitors and visitors alike that they are 
deeply Indebted to the Rev. W. Wilkn, M.A.. and Mr. Header 
from the Society's ofBce, and Mr. Wright (Superintendent), and 
Mr. Humphries (Assistant Superintendent at Cbiswick), for 
their excellent management of the Show, which entails upon 
their, a large amount of work and anxiety. 

R03BS. 

The exhibition in the Temple Gardens always includes a 
grand show of Roses ; so prodigal is the display, and so tine 
and brilliant the bloisoms, that we wonder if the average 
exhibitor reflects for a moment that all this wealth of Roses 
is produced under glass. Osrdeners, of course, know that 
this is so, for Bogllsh Roses under Nature's sky are seldom 
to be gathered before June, nor abundantly until this month 
has sped part of its course. 

Messrs. Wm. Paul ft Sow, Waltham Crow, Herts, are 
seldom behind In the exhibition of Roses in pots, or of 
blossoms grown Indoori. The plants included dwarf, pyra- 
midal, and standard-trained specimens, and whilst all very 
beauttfol. the pyramids of Claire Jaoqnier and Crimson 
Rambler were magnificent beyond description. How many, 
we wonder, who saw CHalre Jacquier. clothed with hundreds 
of its pretty white blooms with orange centre, decided to 
obtain the variety for their own garden ? These plants and 
others were supp:ementcd by a glorious show of cut blooms, 
and the plants and cut blooms were so tastefully and 
effectively disposed, as t^ make the exhibit even n.ore 
attractive. Amongst these blooms was a lot of Gimling 
Devoniensis, larger and finer than we remember to have seen 
the variety; La France, Mrn. R. O. Sherman Crawford, 
Spenser, Blargaret Dicsson, the pretty China Rose Duke of 
York, the ever popular Mrs. John Laing, baskets of Clio, and 
others. 

Mr. Chas. TrR2iRR,orthe Royal Nurseries, Slough, msde as 
usual a great display across the e d of the Urge Orchtd-tent. 
la the centre of this display was a bank of dwarf-trained 
Roses, and of these the following varieties were the more 
prominent, Mrs. John Latng. Crimson Rambler, Celine 
Forestler, Camille Benardln. Pcrie dOr, Madame Lacharme, 
delicate pink, very large, and Spender. 

Messrs. Fail it, Son, The Old Nurseries, Cheshunt. 
furnished thetr usual corner of the big tent with a 'fine lot of 
plants, standards and dwarfs. We noticed partieuUrly fine 
blooms upon some of these, especially the varieties, Marquise 
de Lltta, Mme. de Wattevllle, J. B. M. Camm, Ulrich Brunncr, 
H. T. Antoine Rivoire, one of the most delightfully tinted in 
the group ; Souvenir de President Csrnot, llev. Allan Cheales, 
and a host of other choice vsrieties, including some large 
plants of the new but familiar Rambler Rose Psyche, and 
a new Rose of their own raising called, by permission, Queen 
of Sweden. The exhibit was remarkable for the quality of 
the standards it included, all of them being first rate. 

Mr. B. R. Cant, Colchester, though exhibiting a smaller 
group than Uioee remarked upon above, had some very pretty 
dwarf plants in poto, about 7 Ins., and a moderate collection 
of fine cut blooms. Mm. John Laing, and Suzinne-Marie 
Rodocanachi, amongst others, were capital as plants and as 
cut blooms. 

Messrs. Frakk Cant ft Co., Braiswlck Nursery, Colchester, 
had a gronp of Roses In pot», foe the greater pait dwarf 
plants, but relieved by a few standards. Amongst the new 
onea was one named Muriel, a very richly coloured fl jwer. 
The group was a very representative one, and illustrated the 
beauty of the Baokslan and Polyantha Roses, as well as the 
show varieties. 

In the same tent was a group of Roies from Mr. W. 
RUMSET, Joyning's Nurseries, Waltham Cro*s, London, N. 
This group was composed of good sized plsnts of some 
breadth, and they were well flowered. I he plants were faced 
with large boxea laden with out blossoms of the best 
varieties. 

The new Rose Sunrise was again well shown as cut blooms 
by Mr. O. W. Piper, Nurseryman, Uckfield ; and the old, 
seldom seen Fortune's Yellow, by Mr. Fyfe, gr. to Lord 
Wantage, Locklnge Psrk, where, under glass. It is a 
magnificent feature. 

BB0ONLA8. 

In addition to the Begonias remarked upon in our last 
Issue, there was a very fine exhibit of tuberous-rooted 
varieties ftrora Mr. H. J. Jonks, Ryecroft Nursery, Hither 
Green, Lewlsham. The varieties included single>flowered and 
double ones, and the atrain was remarkable for the bold 
character of the flowers and flower-spikes; roost of the 
flowers were thus borne well above the folisge on erect ntems, 
and were more or lees "stsrers." One of the gems of the 
double-flowered varieties was H. J. Jones, with large, bold 



flowers of orsnge-scarlet colour ; Hanison Dick may also be 
mentioned as a pleasing full pink flower ; while Roby Russell, 
white; Mrs. J. Baxter, light pink; Dr. Shaw, yellow, are all 
of superior merit Among slogle-flowered varieties, Mrs. 
Walter Finch, light crimson ; Nero, much deeper crimson ; 
S'.nsatioo, with pale yellow centre and pink edge ; Queen of 
Rosea, Mrs. T. Lunt, orange colour, were some of the best 
which appeared in Mr. JoNes' excellent and tastefully- 
arranged group of pUwts. 

Messrs. Sutton ft Son.^, Reading, made an exhibit of 
fibrous-rooted Begonias, especially effective for bedding in the 
open ; and appropriately, the plants were put out in beds on 
the grass in the Tempb (Jardens. From Miniature White to 
Crimson Qtm there were many shades of colour, and as these 
freely-bloomed pU^nts had been raised fh>m teeds sown in 
January, they illustrated how easily such displays may be 
obtained from these plants, as they occasion no trouble or 
housing during winter. 

NBMESIA8. 

A very large group of Nemeslas In pots was shown by 
Messrs. Sutton ft Sons, Reading. These were of two types. 
The strain brought to notice by Messrs. Sutton ft Sons some 
years ago under the name of N. strumosa Suttoni, wsa shown 
in four colours—yellow, pink, orange, and crimson. In addi- 
tion to these a very much larger exhibit was made of a strain 
now described as "hybrids," though what they were hybri- 
dised with was not stated, and named N. s. Suttoni nana 
com pacta. This strain has much smaller flowers, and the 
variation in colour they afford is very rich, the habit of the 
plants being rather dwarfer. Some of the older type were 
bedded out in the open. This annual uiay be obtained In 
bloom in pots during a large share of the year by successive 
sowings of seed. 

E.XHIBITS OUT-OF-DOORS. 

Never before has greater use been made of the spsce out- 
of-doors fur the exhibition of hardy trees and shrubs, ftc. 
As the visitor entered the gate upon the Embankment and 
passed to the centre of the gardens, the pathway was flanked 
by several very interesting exhibits that were not given the 
attention they would have obtained from the public had the 
weather upon the first day been lets showery. 

The most extensive and at the same Ume a very admirable 
collection of trees and shrubs, was one from Messrs. Fisher, 
Son. ft SiBRAV, Ltd., HandsSrorth Nurseilw, Sheffield (see 
p. S41). In the centre of this fftonp was a large batch of 
plants of Acer polymorphuro atro-purpureum, and " V. R." 
in large capital letters were marked out in these with plants 
of A. Jsponicum aureum. The Japanese Maples indeed were 
shown in considerable quantily in this group, but not to the 
exclusion of other fine plants, as Quercus ooncordia, a richly- 
coloured golden Oak, Vitis (3oignetJe, Ssmbucus racemoeus, 
plumosus aureus; many pretty varieties of variegated and 
green-leaved Ivier, including one with bold green leaves 
named Hedera arborea Amurensis; (^rcus aurescens, some 
of the less common Conifers, Bambcoj, ftc. 

Japanese Maples were more ntimerous at this show than 
ever. Messrs. W. Fromuw ft Sons, Chlswick ; Mr. J. Russell, 
Richmond ; and Messrs. T. Ceipps ft Son, Tonbridge Wells, 
each having large collections of plants In great variety. A 
smaller group was also shown by Messrs. Wallace ft Co., 
Kllnfleld Gardens, Colchester. 

Messrs. R. SMirn ft Co., Worcester, had a group of hardy 
plants, consisting chiefly of rare or new forms of well-known 
Conifers. The plants were pretty moderate-sized specimens 
in pots. We noticed Pinus strobus nanus, Abies pinsapo 
glanca, and the exceedingly effective Picea pungens glauca, 
and Picea pungens pendula. Abies Remooti, Abies eoncolor^ 
violaeea, A. Nordmanniana, and Cedros Deodara alba spies, 
were a few of the valuable plants shown ftrom Worcester. 

Mr. J. Russell, Richmond, had a group In which nie 
forms of Ivies were prominent, hardy Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 
and general '* picture" plants. 

Messrs. J. Laimo ft Sons, Forest Bill Hurser'es, London, 
S.E., had a group of miscellaneous plants, snch as Roses, 
Acers, Rhododendrons, Conifers, ftc 

Messrs. Paul ft Son, Cheshunt, had a group In which we 
noticed a fine purple-leaved Catalpa, a number of varieties 
of Lilac, Cytlius Andreanus, Laurus variegate, Sulalia 
gracilltma. Bamboos, ftc. 

Messrs. J. Cheal ft Sons, Lowfield Nurseries, near Crawley, 
contributed a farther gronp of similsr species. Lilacs, Rhodo^ 
dendrons. Maples, Azalea amoena, Philadelphias, Kertla 
Japonlca, ftc 

CUPPBD TREES. 

Illustrations of Topiary have not been wanting at several of 
the more recent Temple Shows, and last year we took the 
opportunity to Illustrate some specimens then shown by 
Messrs. J. (Theal ft Sons. But it has been remarked for some 
time past that there Is a growing tendency on the part of 
gentlemen who have to make new gardens to Intoodnoe Into 
them the Topiary feature. It may be, snd we think It must 
be, that owners of gardens look upon the*e trees as ol^ects of 
art rather than as trees, and are anxious to obtain specimens 
Just in the same way as they would old sundisls. There Is a 
tendency now-a-days to fkvour the "quaint," and these 
vegetable monstrosities are considered to be such. If we are 
csreftel to first point out that any word of praise we can give 
such exhibits must be wholly fh>m the point of view of the 
" trainer," then the extensive and very remarkable coUeotlon 
shown by Messrs. Ci'tbusu ft Sons, Highgate,and the smaller 
group f^om Messrs. Cheal, were worthy of remark. Some of 
the specimens, whether they mimicked a peacock, a boat, a 
monkey, a sheep, or a table «vith wineglasses, bore such evi- 
dent Indication of skilful and painstaking work, that as 



objects of skUful but ill-advised effort they were excellent 
(see p. 343). Messrs. Cutbush's group was the largest tbat 
has been exhibited at a show in London for years. 

FRUIT. 

(Compared with other exhiWta at the show, fruit wsa not 
Urgely represented, but that which was staged was cxcell«nt 
In quality. Considering it U yet early in the season, Q»»I*« 
were good both in bunch and berry, but colour was deOeieBt 
In the white varieties. Nectarines were shown in flxwt-nU* 
form, the fruiU being large and well coloured. On the other 
hand, very few dishes of Peaches were staged. Cfherrlea were 
exceptionally good, thoeo shown by Messrs. J. Hui»ow and 
J. MrlNDOE calling for special mention. Melona were 
present in good numbers, and one named Busoot Park Hero 
wss thought sufficienUy good for ths distinction of an Award 
of Merit. ^ 

Ortshard-houie trees were staged by Leopold de Roths- 
child, E»q. (gr., Mr. J. HudsonX whose group covered 30 1 
squsrefeet of space; and Messrs. T. Rivers ft Bonb, who 
staged a large group of Cardinal Nectarines grown in pota. 

A nice collection of friiit was ahown by Lord Waiitage, 
Locklnge Park, Wantsge (gr., Mr. Fyfe), and it was 
staged in quite a novel and picturesque manner. The 
fruit was very choice, including pretty UtUe Melons, n^ 
less, in size than the mammoth friilts of Cilnia medica, 
White Marseilles Figs, Royal Sovereign Strawbonrlea, two 
dishes of Oranges, several dishes of small Apples, smaQ 
fruits of Monsters deUcioea, yellow and red Tomstos, in- 
cluding tiny, almost perfisetly round friilto of Sattoo's 
Dessert ; Cherriee Empress Eugtole and twelve bunches of 
Grspee, of which three of Madresfield Court deserve special 
mention. All of these fruits were arranged upon wire stands 
or dishes of varying height, but all of them some diftaaos 
above the UWc ; and the fruit had almost to be looked tor 
amidst the most enchanting blossoms of ttiat dellghtfnl Bom, 
Fortunes YeUow, that is one of the features of Lord 
Wantaoes garden. On p. 889 we have lllostrated this 
exhibit, which, although exceedingly pretty, would perhaps 
have been better staged had the choice fhiits been gi«en a 
little more prominence among the fragrant, unique-tinted 
Roses. 

A msgnificent collection of fruit came from Sir J. Pease, 
Bt, M.P., Button HaU, GuUborough, Yorks (gr., Mr. J. 
Mclndoe). It included Grspee, Foster's Seedling, Black 
Hamburgh, and Eariy Summer Frontignan. There were 
grand NecUrines, In Early Rivers, and Pr*coce d« CronceUe*, 
Hntton Hall Oieen Flesh, Scarlet Premier Melona, among 
others were good. There were Citrons, Imperial lemons, two 
varieties of Tomatos, Brown Turkey Figs, Royal Borereign 
Strawberry, Downton, and Bigarreau Napoleon Oherrles. 
Czar Plums, and Melon Apples, in addition to a flmit of 
Charlotte Rothschild Pine, making a collection thoroughly 
worthy the Silver Cup awarded. 

A collecUon of f^uit shown by G. A, Hendebsos, Esq., M-P. . 
Buscot Park, Faringdon, Berks (gr., Mr. W. L. BasUn). was 
composed of Melons In five varieties, viz :— Pride of Stour- 
bridge, Hero of Lockinge. Earl's Favourite, British Queen, 
and Buscot Park Hero, the latter gaining an award of merit. 
The remainder of the exhibit consisted of small dishes ct 
Apples, and two dishes of Tomatos. (Awarded a Silver GOt 
Knightian MedaL) This collection was staged In a siAllar 
manner to that shown fhun the same garden at the Temple 
Show last year, when It was photographed for the Gard«%tr% 
Chronicle. 

Messrs. Geo. Bdnyabd ft Co., Maidstone, again ahowcd 
how marvellously well Apples may be preserved, by sUging 
one hundred distinct varieties in as many dishes, all of which 
presented an appearance as good as mi^ht be expected In 
December. Some of the freshest were Belle Pontolse, Hor- 
mead's Pearmain, Stilped Beefing, Bhnnarck, Chehnsfbcd 
Wonder, Banspareil, Annie Elisabeth, Murflett^ Seedling. 
Lane's Prinoe Albert, Newton Wonder, Smart's Prince Arthur, 
ftc But others were ^own well that should now be quite 
out of season— Cox's Orange Pippin, lor instance— which was 
in surprisingly good condition. A SUver Cup was awarded 
to Messrs. Buntaed. 

Mr. John Watkins, Pomona Farm, Withington, Hereford, 
also staged one hundred dishes of Applee In one hundrsd 
varieties, and the faults were In excellent condition. Striped 
Beefing, Royal Russet, Odville MaUngre, CalviUe Garibaldi, 
TlUlngton Seedling, Baxter's Pearmain, Hoary Morning, and 
a fine dish of May Queen were particularly flue samples. Hits 
exhibit was awarded a Silver-gilt Flora MedaL 

Messrs. T. Rivers ft Sons, of Sawbridgeworth, staged three 
baskets of fhiits of Cardinal Nectarine, also a dish each oC 
Duke of York, Duchess of York, and Prince Edward Peschea, 
the Isst-named being by far the largest and most handsomely 
coloured of the trio. This exhibit was backed up with three 
small trees in pots of (Jardinal Nectarine, bearing flrulta. 

In the fine collection of orchard-house trees exhibited by 
Leopold de Rothschild, Esq. (gr. , Mr. J. Hudson), and already 
referred to, were to be seen well-grown specimens in fhiit of 
such varieties of Cherries as Frogmore Bigarreau, Empress 
Eugenie, Bigarreau de Schrecken, Transparent, and Count 
Atthems Gage Plums, Cardinal and Early Rivers Nectarines 
Early Beatrice Peach, and Grape Royal Muscadine. The 
arrangement and grou^ng of the trees was admirably con- 
ceived, the pots being hidden from view by the employment 
of Aralias, Maples, ftc. In front of this group, and arranged 
in punnets, were shown fine fruits of several of the fbregoing 
varieties of Cherries, Cardinal Nectarine and Early ProUAc 
Plum. To this exhibit a Gold Medal was awarded. 

The group of frult-trtfes in pots, arranged In the sane tent 
by Messrs. T. Rivebs ft Sons, consisted of fine specimen trees 
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or Csidlukl NectMinF. Th* tnea ngn <rBll crapped, tke frulU 
being lirt* In )lM,aBdblg1ily coloured. Tb<a •uletTlantd to 
lipen tcD d*Ti Id lAnnet of liity Btren (Bllvar Ciip). 

Meun. CiitTu, of High Halbom, sihlb[Iad foiu typical 
fralti of Blrnhtlia Oiuge MtlOB. 



PAAU XXHIBITION. 

Tut third UortlcoltDnl BihlbltloD, vtakh oprtwd on Hny !3. 
ni var; brlUluit. Tha tm Urge greenhooiw nvdlibla not 
pnvidiDg anncirnt tecDminoditloD for tlM aihlbiti, tboogb 
•omB wan •mngad In the open ilr, tta* otgrnDlilnfrcamniltUs 
wan ■ntliailiad ta lulis oaa *]*o of the luge SoIIt-du-f^rci U 
tbaOhimpdaHus. TblthallwuBlledwlthiplnuHduinplu 
or Rbododandroni u>d Aialata ttom KM. Cw><.'i it Flu of 
Ubatraaj, and frcm M. Mobih of Venalllaa : MH. Cnai'i dto 
lent aoiDa dadddooi ahniba; MM, Ltviqui rr Fiu, 
Ji'PUi', OioHiE Boi-cnKn kt Niiliuh mignificent Rolu. 

The elTRl or the pUnta «u vorj flne, u tbe; wara arruigad 
In eoncenliic boiden ronnd i tlua mue of Rbododebdrooa 
■Dd Aimlcsa from H. Uoeu. Id tba auna hall waa alaoi 
good ahow or Tegatabla* bom HH. Vilhokih it OiE. 



E HOBTICULTDBAC. 



itcDlkotloniaelDdlDg 
with wblla Mpili and 
petal! ; the lacasd lot, PbaliEnopala amabUii, Aphrodite, and 
BcbUlariaDa. Only two amaUura, H. Bobkbt LcBiUET, of 
Bonglral, ud H. Maokb, of BoalognHm-aelne. lent 
intsreetlag collactlona. 

The Orchlda, Uken u a whole, witre noe, and well Tatiad, 
but did not iDclnds -vxj ittlklog novaltlap. M. Mar'un, 
of Branoy, atattsd chltflj bybilde obtained by blm ; amcRg 
them LKllo-Cattleya Martloatl rar. llaveaceni, a new varlsty, 
Id whicb the petala and aspala have the colnurlng of Liflla 
grandii tanabroaa, bDt are ntfa«r cleuvr; the lip li a rich 
porpllifa-nd. I would further mention Ltello-Cattlaya x 
Oiand DuctacaM Bllubath, L. x Imperatrice da Buaalc, 
Catlleja X Oaakelllaoa anparba. »me pretty vaiietlea of C. 

MM. D.Ltnf.osiiTCit aont wme flaa Hlltonla veiil- 
latla, wlthUrsaBowen; and aoma good varletlea of Ottleya 
Moaaln and C. Mandall. There were alao Hue Catlleyai In 
tba gtonpa ttagtd by M. Birt, UM. Dtv*L rr Fiu, M. 
Bbusik, and M. Oappl U. Dau« had, » an previoua 
ocawlOBa,groDped hla Orchlda very elegantly among FUma, 
Feme, Dnoenia, and otbar omamantAl plinta. 

K. JjLLUia, of Neuilly, formad > pretty llttla gronp. In 



■, pARu EXHrnriDK. 



na Eihlbltlon-honaa rHanrtd tbt the Trench Bacllon wta, the sentra of which the tall racanua of Biamnrna robnatn* 

M on farmar ooculona, effectively amnged ; moat of the b4d a good eStet In hi* wnngement were klvia, Boi^aln- 

eihibllon wva Uioae who b«d ahown analogoiu eollaetlODa Tlllea glabra aanderlana, Coleua, AalUba, and out-door 

atfonnareihlblUona. Bofllos Ittbanto mention briefly tba Bo waring plan t<. 

tabaroaaBagDolM,wellrep™enl«dbythetlrmotV.ij,Ein!iD The Arm of Vilhohik-Amdhiiui. u Gii obtained, aa itaoal, 

Recta, eriatita. and marmonta. Begoulu wen aent alao by gronp of alplnaa In tha opf n air, a aplendid maaa of Calceo- 

H. BttURD, of Tiaicet. There ware, further, i^nal Palir- huiaa arrangad at the antnnca of the hall, aodan IntereallDg 

gonlnma fram Jf. Pniittae, of VereaUlra ; and P. gnndlflarain coUactlon of aaadllng TagsUblea and' Bowera, prtckad out Id 

from U. BoDtHEDi : a gronp of Btatha, vary compact ud pane, and baring but four or Bra leave*. 

bealHy, from M. GnmLBOMHa, of VIneaanea ; large tingle- H. Hjujipi, of Charhouig, ihowad a naw Bbododandron, 

-■ " 1* ftom M. Piti ; aome Una Cannaa fiTHo M. B. OrtlBiblxR. arboraain, with JtrgaHowen.wblta.dellcalely 

" '"V^ °' "oahKl with ma wban young, and llgblly dotted with 



Poulana] 



d from the 
coloured Pyralhmnii 



ahowad aaadllng Galena. raddi*h-bni 



t. Hoar 



Orcblda. 



e devoted t> 



of Bouglval (itr., H. Page), Iheae formed a nne fruni 

hla group of Orchlda. aplendid lot of 

Among tba Orcblda the eihibllora wan more numamoa by M. V»r nsii Dillb, haad 

than before. 1 wonld mentlnn the Una groupa from UU. another Important collection ( 

DiLLBKtoHa rr CiE.. of Bamboolllet ; Lmufi'k. of St. aant by H.I.M. the Xhpeboh 

Cloud ; BuiBFii A D*Li.», of Parli; Doval ft Fim, of aaaeral Orchlda, noUblyagrai 

Varaalllaa ; Maruk, of Brunoy ; Qtrtr. it Fil», of Lb ana witk Bve Boral 

Vealnel; and Bkht. of Bole, Colombea. Two lau Important Anthi 
tironp* ware ataied by H. Pibet, of Argentanll, and " 



hung with photflgrapli* of the houeta and gatdani of thB 
Imierlal eitata, Flnolly, thi* liouae conUiued a Urge 
quantity of fruit, priDtlpally Applea, etnt by vnrioua growaia 
Id the Unitwl Sutca. 
M. LoDURt. Preaident of the RapublUi, vlilted the Iiblbl 
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1CISCEZ.I.ANE0US BOOIETIEB. 

Vtrgrava Oardenaia'.— The laat of tha fortnightly 

meaUnga for thla eeaalon waa held on May 16. The Hon. Bee. 

(Ur. H. Ci>leby)re*dapiparaa '- Wteda," In which ha pelntel 
out Ihelr naa In tba economy of Katara, either aa tbod for 
bird*, kt., or tfndlDg to eiipport tba •alubrtty of tba atmoB' 
phare, or an farnlahlng pmduett biefnl la mediotna. Their 
•ilanalve dlSuiion over the earib by matna of varloua 
appBDdagea, Jic.,and their lowna of vitality, wen rafarted to. 
Tbe eihlbltt Included aonia pUDta of A:*les molllt In bloom. 
by Mr. Pops; Cibbagaa, by Mr. Fullbrook; aad a baafcet of 
Stnwbarrlea (Ra;al Boveraign) Dy Kr. Haakett, for wblch ha 

ll)lrl«7 ftld BnrrOIUUlliisIIUtilcti OUdUMn'Mld 
Ammtaim' Uotual ImprsTameiit AiioolktlOB.— Tha 

monthly maetlng or the ibovs Bociaiy waa heht at tba Pariah 
Boomi, Bblrley, Southimpton. on Monday, Hit nit, Mr. 
B- Ladhania, F.B.H.S,, prealdlng ovetagocd atlandauoa of 
mamba». An IntereatlDg dlacuailon took place on " Flower. 
ing Bhtuba and Ttmb," Initiated by Mr. 8. Verdoo, of tha 

bad their annn*l onting on Thnnday, May 14, vlaltlng Uia 
gnat Tample Hbow. 

BMlHBllAai BorUcnItiml.-Mr. A. D.Hall, Principal 
. of the Boiicb-Butam Agrlcultnml Csllme, Wys, ^vs BD 
IntemtingaDdlnatructlvalaiitBnherorB Iba membanoflliB 
Backaoham Horticultural Boclaly on Friday, Hay 25, cbUtlad, 
"The Engllah Tolip. i( — ' 



a of tl 



wnlh r 



.. _._il, Ihay wereUkennp 
l^theDulch, wbolhiled tomakaany great ImprDvemental!!. 
From isao to 1S50 they war* taken up by Bngllth grawara, 
and becama tha flower of tbe day. Marked Impravauabt*. 
aapecbilly tha clear cantn, wen obtained, and bulbs fetched 
•nocmoua price*, which ereutaally chtoked tbair coltun; 
and aotll tha laat few yaan Chay had gone almott out of 
eallivatioD, a few grower* In the North and Hldlanda only 
having good eollaulone. Of lit* year*, Lhinke to the 
National Tnllp Bociety, (hey an bilng taken up by aonth 



who llluatratad hla 



3*11, 



niiiarka by aplendid apaclm< 
, roiea, breotere, Ac, which Moured tbr 
o pramler bloouia at Ihs recent liatluo 
F. The Bngllih Tulip la oHenUally tl 
ut. Tha atadllnga ate ili yean befo 



a oBaeta Ilka tba taetlDad pateht. A 
nn aahed at Iha doaa. and a hearty 
id to tbeleotorar. ThI* l*otote brought 



Markets. 



COVBNT OASDXX, MAT 31. 

tW* cannot accept any E«apon*1bllltx t 

ropoita. Tbey ara fanlahed to oa regularly 'erery 
Thuraday, by tha kindnaaa of acTaial of the prlitolpal 
aaleaman, who nvlsB tha llat, Bod who an raapooalble 
for the qnotatJona. It mnat ba nmambBrad that thaia 
quotatlou do not rspraaaBt tha pnoa* ob aoy pardsDlar 
say, but only the general avaragaa for tha weak praeeding 
.i.» .!.<. nf ^.. _r.«M -Tl.. "*"a dBpaod DpoB th- 
tha narkat, and th. 
not only from day tc 
day. Ed. J 



of CtBlogyno llaieanf i 



ana witk Bve Boral r«^em... and thera wen alao Palm., ""™'S^"™' , . j , 
ADthurluBu, Bramallada, Phllodendrona, and other lanly- Lily of Va^y p^r "^ 
naed planta. Two a^jicent hcuaaa, col yat Bnlahcd, wtri doa. bnnchea... i IMS 
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FLAvn nr Pom.— Atbuoi Wbolmaui Fuoo. 



Acadas, par dosen IS 
Adiancamfl, p. doa. 5 
Arbor-Tita^Tur.idoa. 6 
Aapidiatm, p. dot. 18 

— ■pcdmen. aaeh 5 
Orotona, per doa. ... 18 
Oydamen, p«r doa. 8 
I>xacmiaa,Tar.,doa. 18 

— riridktpardoB. 
Dotch Hyaeliitha, 

' per doa. 8 

Erlcaa,var.,per doa. 12 
Biionymaa,varioaai 

per doaen ••• 6 
Brergreena, Tir., 

per doaen •*• 4 
foBB, In Ttrle^, 
per doaen ... 4 



d. e.d. 

(^18 
0-70 
0-S60 
0^0 
0-10 6 
0-30 
0-10 
0-800 
0-18 



0-16 
0-800 

0-18 

0-18 

0-18 



Fema«Bnian,per 100 4 

neiiaelaatlea,eeflh 1 
F6llaM pla&tB, vae.| 

eeoB M. ••• 1 

OenUiM, perdoa.... 6 

LUyofVJiey.eaeb 1 

Lrcopodliima, doe. 8 
Marguerite Deiaiea, 

per doaen «. 8 

Myrtlee,per doaen 

Puma, ▼aziona^ en. 1 

— epeoimena, eaeh U 

FekagonlQaa, acar* 

lettperdoaen 8 

— Ivylealfperdoa. 8 

Spincaa, per doaen... 6 

Imllpe, per dos. ... 1 



0-00 
6-70 

0-80 
0-90 
0-80 
0-40 

0-18 
O-OO 
0-18 




0-18 
0-10 
0-18 
8-86 



fmviT.— ATBum WsoLMAui Fuav. 



•. d. e. dL 

Applea, Tatmaoian 

(yariooa aortai 

caae S 0-11 

Applet, Vtotorian, 

CAaea 

Apricot8| box 24 ... 
Bananaa» baneh .. 
Cherries, per box ... 

— Inaiere 

— atrikea 
Figs (New), p. dot. 
Oooseberrlee, pecks 

— In sieres 
Orapee, Hambnigh, 

new, per lb. ... 16-30 

— Oros.Maroc, lb. 3 6-40 

— Moacatt, new, 

per lb. 3 0-50 



8 0-18 
1 0- 1 

0- 9 

6- 2 

0- 9 



0- 



0- 



6 

1 
7 
4 

8 
8 
8 



4 



4 



Qrape8,Belgian,p.lb, 
Melons, each 
Nectarioee, per doa. 

Olaaa A. 

Clase B. 
Oxnnicea, per cue... 

— Blood 

— Denia f various) 

— Valentia 
Peaehee, per doaen 

Olaaa A. 

Class B. 
Pines, each 
Strawberrica, per lb. 

Claae A. 

Olaae B. 

— French B.B.W. 
6 lb. gross 
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At. 4. 

3-2 
0-10 

0-21 
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0-84 
— 
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0-84 
0-9 
9-3 

6-8 
9-13 



2 0-30 



{For rtmainder of Markets mujL Weather^ »eep. riii.) 



Answers to Correspondents. 

Applb-trbes Dying : B. H, The plants tent 
appear to have been planted in very wiBiiitable 
iou, or in one that has received a dressing of 
some substance (chemical probably) injurious to 
plant life ; moreover the roots are infested with 
Amerioan*blight. The functus observed on the 
roots and root-stock has apparently followed^ not 
caused, the death of the trees ; as also the brown, 
dried ][>atche8 noticeable on the stems. 

Black Currant Mitb: BrUtoliajL The questions 
yon put would be better add r esse d to a solicitor. 
1 ana 2 are legal questions ; 3, if the buds had 
been cut open last autumn, it is possible the 
mites oould have been detected with a micro- 
scope, but they are very difficult to find ; 4, yes, 
certainly. 

Books : D. Q.,433. Boulger's Familiar Trees, The 
new edition of Ann Pratt's Flowering Trees 
(Warns 9l Co.)* The Lindley Library is open to 
inspection on application. — 0, Taylor, Farming 
for PUaswre <md Pro/it: Market-garden Hus' 
bandry, by W. H. Ablett (Chapman & Hall, Ltd., 
11, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C); 
My Oardener, by H. W. Ward, you miffhc find a 
useful and suggestive work. It is published by 
Eyre & Spottiswoode, East Harding Street, 
London, E.C. We know of no work ^eatins of 
the cultivation of flowering plants for market. 
A good cultural manual. Choice Stove and 
Greenhouse Flowering Plants^ by the late B. S. 
Williams, and sold at the Victoria and Paradise 
Nurseries, Upper Hollowi^, would be found of 
usel - FSrmt Farming for Profit^ by O. Bnnyard, 
and sold by F. Bunyard, Week Street, Maidstone, 
is indispensable. We are unable to give the 
prices of the various books. — F, Y, There is no 
work that we are acquainted with published 
weekly or monthly on estate work or on forestry. 

Carnations Dyinu-off: O. Henley, The roots 
are infested with eel-worms, introduced with 
the pasture-loam. There is no cure, and you 
must throw the plants away ; and for the future, 
use a loam that has been at the least two years 
in stack, and kept free from all herbage. Such 
a soil seldom contains eel-worms, wire- worms, or 
weevil-grubs. 

Carpet- BED: S. J. O, We would advise you to 
send to Messrs. Caonell k Sons, Swanley, Kent, 
for their little book of designs, and list of plants. 

Coloured Plates : San Francutco, Enquire of 
Messrs. B. S. Williams & Son, Victoria Nurseries, 
Upper Hollo way, London. 

Cucumber-roots : W. Waters, Eelworms, no 
cure. Clear out soil and plants, and make a 
fresh start with soil and plant! from a new source. 
Read adyice to O, Henley, 



Garden Mowing-machines Driven by Mechani- 
cal Power: B, There are several of these 
machines on the market. Two, one driven by 
steam and one by electricity, were figured in 
these pages on March 28, 1896. We do not 
know the names of the dealers, but the inventor 
' in both cases is W.J.Stephenson-Peach,M.LM.E., 
of Askew Hill, Bnrton-on-Trent, and Professor 
of Engineering to Repton School and Cheltenham 
College. 

IxiA : Constant Reader, Ixia is the nam« of a 
genus of Lridaceous plants, and includes a number 
of spedes. The plants have bulbs with deciduous 
f oliage^md produce variously coloured flowers upon 
long slender spikes. The bulbs may be obtained 
in autunm from any of the nurserymen. Ixias 
are not generally hardy, but in the southern and 
western counties they are known to grow and 
flower freely in specially-prepared soil in warm 
situations. We should not plant them in the 
mixed flower border as you suggest, but if it is 
wished to cultivate them out of doors it would 
be better to select a little border on the southern 
side of a jdant-stove or forcing-house, where the 
whole power of the sun's rays is fslt, and where 
the soil is kept partially warm, owing to the 
heated structure. Take out the soil a ooi^le of 
spits deep, put in plenty of drainam material, 
and cover it with sods, grassy side downwards. 
Then fill in with a light, very sandv, moderately 
rich soil, in which the bulbs may be planted in 
autumn. After flowering in early summer the 
bulbs may be lifted and thoroughly ripened by 
drying ofi^ or, if the bulbs be not lifted, the 
ground should be kept as dry as possible for a 
month after the leaves have faded. Their culti- 
vation in pots is much more simfde, and generally 
more satisfactonr also. They merely require 
protection from frost, and if started early, they 
will give a quantity of pretty flowers in spring. 

Lilies after Flowering : E. W, Apply water in 
moderate quantities till the leaves and stems 
turn yellow, then withhold it and turn the pots 
on their sides under a west or east wall till 
September or October, when repotting may be 
performed. It is sometimes an advantage to 

Xt a potful of bulbs entire, and it is only 
B the bulbs are very much packed in the 
pots that shaking-out is required. This for the 
private nurdeners ; market men pot singly 
because their saleable stock is thereby increaseo. 
To lay a potful of Lilr bulbs, Richardias, &a, on 
its side on the earth when dried o£^ is a far 
superior practice than to store the pots of 
bulbs, or the bulbs only, in a dry store. Lilies 
grown in pots and treated properly do not 
deteriorate. 

Lily Disease : E. F, H, A bad case ; destroy the 
bulbs by fire, and do not plant again in the 
same looiUity. 

Names of Plants : Correspondents not answered in 
this issue are requested to he so good as to consult 
the following nuniber, — Ignoramus, 1« Thuia 
giii^antea ; 2, perhaps Abies balsamea ; 3, Pinus 
Laricio ; 4, P. Strobus ; 5, Thuia orientalis. — 
J, A, Eulophia Phillipsie, Rolfe.->C Jf. Prunns 
Padus. — J, F. Coronilla Emerus. — A, B. 1, 
Ipomoea sinnata, probably ; 2, Dendrobium 
Parishi ; 3, Abutilon megapotamicum ; 4, 
Clerodendron Thomsonis ; 5, Allamanda 
cathartica ; 6, Sednm cameum variegatum ; 
7, Sedum Sieboldi variegatum. — B, D. Lselia 
purpurata, fine in colour though otherwise not 
remarkable.— t?. H. S. 1, iEsculus flava ; 2, 
Prunns Padus. — Vox, Lobelia gracilis, a pretty 
plant for pot. — In a small tin spice-box, 1 , litbo- 
spermum purpnreo - cceruleum ; 2* Anchusa 
italica. — F, J. C, Saxifraga hypnoides.— Z/eetim. 
Will you please send more specimens, and as 
good ones as possible ? 

I Narcissus Diseased : F, L. 8. Another case of 
the Sderotium disease, referred to on April 21 
and May 19. In the present instance the sole- 
rotia or resting stage of the fungus is present in 
the dead leaves. In soils liable to this disease it 
would appear that the only course open is to lift 
the bulbs after each flowering season, and to re- 
plant later. In the Gardeners' Chronicle, July 16, 
1898, p. 42, a method of treating Liliums for a 
similar disease is described. The bulbs were 
lifted, and before replanting in the autumn were 
thoroughly shaken with flowers-of-sulphur in a 
bag. At the same time the outer dry scales of 



Narcissus, which contain these resting scleroma, 
should be removed and destroyed. 

Peach-leaves: G, F, The leaves are affected 
with a fungus called the Shot Hole fungna. Bun 
all the leaves, and out away the young wood. 
Next year spray the trees just as the leaves are 
coming out, with weak Bordeaux Mixture. 

Plum Shoots: H, A, Your Plum shoots have 
overgrown themsdves, but why we cannot teU. 
ProMkbly too luxuriant food, or too much vrmter. 

Recently Planted Conifers in Clayey Soil: 
J, C. An occasional application of water at the 
root may be made in dry weather, but it abould 
follow an examination of the soil, as althoagh 
appearing dry at the top, it may not be in need 
of water a few inches nelow. Syringing with 
dear water in the evening, and even at any hour 
of the day in hot weather, will do much in re- 
establishing the plants, and to a certain extent 
render root-watering unnecessary. Be careful not 
to apply rich mulches of stable-manure. 

Rboovert of Expenses to Inspect Garden: 
Nursery Manager. We should advise yon to 
consult a solicitor. 

Seed : de Laet Coniich, Pentaclethra maoroi^yna, 
a native of tropical Africa, but in all probability 
the seeds will not germinate, as they J^>p6ar to 
be dMML They require great heat. 

Superphosprate of Lime as a Drbesiko for 
Narcissus, Iris, &c : E. W. A slight dreei- 
ing, say, 4 oe. per square yard, may be dug in 
baore the bulbs are planted (not put round the 
bulbs) ; a few surface dressings may be i^yplied 
after growth has be^un, the land being afto^ 
wards stirred at short intervals of time. 

ToBiATO-PLANTs DISEASED : Tomoto, The first 
consignment of material showed abundant evi- 
dence of the Tomato-leaf mould, or rust (Clados- 
porium fulvum) ; but as a fresh lot has jirt 
come to hand, a further examination will be 
made. Spraying seems to be the right thing te 
check the disease, but we do not know Uie action 
of the fungicide you are using. The fungicide for 
Tomato diseases must be one which adheres well 
to 'the foliage. Potassium sulphide does this 
fairly well ; but better results have been obtained 
from Bordeaux Mixture, because the lime in it 
renders it more adhesive. The strsngth used is 
4 lb. copper-sulphate and 4 lb. quicklune in each 
50 gpsUons of water. The first spn^yinff should 
be made about three weeks after the p^ta are 
transplanted; other three or four aprayiagi 
follow at intervals of two or three weeks.— 
M. J. The fruits are affected by Cladosporium 
Lycopersici, the cause of the so-called ** spot.*' 
dse sulphide of potassium, i oz. to 1 gaUoa 
of water, as a preventative, and bum every 
affected fruit—/*. B, The plant sent is attacked 
hy the so-called "sleepy disease/' oauaed by a 
minute fun^— Fnsanum Lycopersici ; for a 
full description of which we would refer yon to 
Gardeners* Chronicle, 1895, vol. xviL, pp. 707, 709, 
Fungicides are of no avail, the roots being first 
attacked, and the parasite is intemaL Mix s 
considerable quanti^ of fresh Ume with the soil 

" especially if Tomatos are grown successively is 
the same beds. If an attack is severe, the soil 
should be thrown out, and the walla lisss* 
washed. The old soil should be sterilised wi^ 
lime, or baked. 

Yellowing of the Leaves of a Vine ; O, W* 0. 
The result of sunburn and deficient ventilation. 
The early summer months give the fmtang- 
gardener much to do, and he must be ever alert 
by day to reduce or increase the ventilation of 
his forcing-houses without the least delay. 

WiREWORMs I H, 8, As traps for immediate use, 
put sliced Carrots, Turnips, or Potatos about 
amonff the rows of vegetables suffsring fix»m these 
pests, Durying the slices or half roots just beneath 
the soil, examining them at intervals of a 
few days, and clearing the creatures off into a 
vessel. Wire worms have much partiality for the 
roots of Lettuces, and it is a great protection to 
sow Lettuce-seed rather thickly between the 
lines of such vegetables, ss Parsley, Carrota, Ac 
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DELAGOA BAY. 

OUR correspondent, Dr. Hans Schinz, of 
Zurich, has published in the Bulletin de 
VHerbirr Boissier some notes founded on the 
observations and collections of a missionary 
(Rev. Henri Junod), from which we condense 
the following particulars. The observations 
of M. Junod were taken in the neighbourhood 
of Rikatla— that is, amongst the hills of the 
Lorenzo Marques district. 

Climate. 

The year may be distinctly divided into two 
|K>rtion8 — the wet season, and the dry season. To 
the natives of DeUgoa the year begins at a time 
equivalent to the European July, as about that 
season a tree they call Nkouhlou comes into leaf, 
and they begin field-work again. The country is 
still muoh parched ; the Nkanye, the most valuable 
trees (Solerooarya caffra) are leafiess ; on every side 
the fields have been burnt to encourage the 
growth of fresh grass for cattle, or to dear off the 
underwood. At this season, Helicrysum parvi- 
florum puts forth its very small flowers in corymbs, 
covering large areas, and sometimes growing quite 
into little bushes. The sky is dear. North winds 
are prevalent ; the dews furnish a little moisture. 

' Throughout August the dryness continues, but 
certain trees spring into leaf as if by enchantment. 
Amongst otherr, Stryohnos spinosa develops sud- 
denly after an unfavourable spring, and in spite of 
the scorching sun. The buds have no hard sheath 



or bud-scales to break through, as in this country 
it never freezes, and they need no such protection. 
Another tree that now comes into green and deli- 
cate leaf is Connarus africanus, which forms great 
forests in the estuary of Nkonuiti and other parts of 
the country. 

According to M. Nevill, the Durban astronomer, 
there is usually in the last week of August a 
tempest of rain, ending the dry, and inaugurating 
the wet season. But such storms occur at other 
times during winter ; and we do not at Lorenzo 
Marques, as a rule, expect the rainy season to set 
in so soon. 

September, in fact, seems often to be part of the 
dry season— at least at Delagoa. The heat is still 
quite dry, especially when the north winds blow, 
as mentioned above. This is the transitional 
month. If rain has fallen early, the vegetation 
flourishes magnificently; the natives hasten to 
sow their Maize. In the woods, where the tree- 
trunks are blackmied by the fires until they look 
like charcoal, in a few days a tender turf appears, 
bright, with large, yellow Hibiscus, violet Pdygala, 
a large Lily (Grinum Forbesianum), with rosy 
flowers, more than ten of them on one stem. This 
IS the season wheu many of the insects appear. If 
no rain falls, the undergrowth is retarded, but the 
trees are less easily affected. Connarus is covered 
with beautiful rosy blooms, and various sorts- of 
Acacia now flower, among them Albizzia fastigiata, 
which is abundant in forests and on cultivated 
land. Sderooarya oaffra, *'Nkanyc," bow puts 
forth new leaves at the end of the branches, and 
the flowers open ; the males are borne on long 
spikes, the female flowers isolated and nearly 
■essile — they are dioecious. The ** Nkouhlou" is 
also in bloom. 

In October, the glory of the vegetation is at its 
highest point. The rains have now well begun, 
and all the trees are in flower. Papilionaoeous 
plants of every sort abound, some snudl and oon- 
oealed, others creeping over other plants. The 
flowers fall from the trees, insects appear abun- 
dantly, and there are great caterpillars, considered 
eatable by the natives, and that strip the trees of 
leaves. So abundant is the sap that the branches 
put out fresh foliage, and this persists until June 
or July. Moequitos appear, there is more moisture, 
the nebulosity is 45 per cent. 

In November, the fruits of the "Nkouhlou " are 
ready. Curious Almonds, with a black, greasy, 
bitter kernel, covered with a white pulp with a 
yellow skin, and delicious in flavour ; the natives 
make much use of it. Many fresh kinds of plants 
appear ; Striga, amongst others, S. lutea (Scrophu- 
lariaoee), parasitic on the roots of Maize or other 
plants. I was fortunate in finding a fine spedes, 
with rosy flowers, in Bikatla, in a low and inundated 
spot. In this month, the thermometer most fre- 
quently registers more than 40** C. (KH** F.), and there 
are fewer clouds and rain than in January, which 
is the hottest month. The nights become warmer, 
the evenings often stormy, southerly winds prevaiL 

In December another fruit ripens similar to a 
large Apricot, which the natives call Bohimbi, and 
of which they make excellent wine. Maize begins 
to ripen. Among the underwood grows a splendid 
orange Gladiolus ; and in the fields a Lily, with 
gimlet-like tips to the leaves, and with recurved 
petals brick-red, streaked with yellow. This is the 
Gloriosa virescens. In December and January the 
worst storms appear, and it has been known to 
thunder for two hours without intermission. 

In January the Sorgho, Millet, and Maize (at least, 
the first crop of the former) are ripe. This and 
February are the most rainy months, the sand 
being often so saturated that streams are formed 
along the roads. The nights are distressing, the 
mean minimum reading being C. 21*68'' (70" + , F.). 

But February is the worst month. The air is 
stifling, especially at night. The natives rejoice in 
the Sderocarya fruits, now ripe and resembling 
large yellowish Plums, tasting strongly of turpen- 
tine, and of which they make and consume 
large quantities of an alcoholic drink resembling 



lemonade Certoin grasses are by now over 6 feet 
high. 

March is usually wdcome, as the nights are then 
cooler. In the fidds the natives gather in their 
Beans and Pistachios. The rain decrease^. 

In April the change is more marked. The nebu- 
losity falls from 40 to 25 per cent. ; the rainfall 
from 74 to 2 mm. The natives raise drying placef 
of branches at 5 feet from the ground, and here 
expose the black Peas aud Pistachios that they 
have collected. Growth stops, though some planU 
continue to bloom, among them many small Cucur- 
bitaceous plants that abound in the fidds, and wind 
round the dry stems of Maize. 

May and June complete the cycle. Many trees 
now lose their leaves, but most of them reUin them 
throughout the year. This is the winter. The 
rainfall is but about 28 mm. in May, and 5 nmi. in 
June; vegetation is scorched, off the slopes, and 
despite winter dews there is soon seen over all that 
grey look which later, when the annual burning is 
over» may even be called black. 

Swdi is the procession of the seasons in Delagoa. 

The Flora. 

Delagoa constitutes the southern boundary of 
the Portuguese colony of Mozambique, and therein 
(Rev. H. Junod) spent seven years (1889—1896), 
at the station at Bikatla, about 12 miles from 
Lorenzo Marques. 

I collected specimens of about 400 plants, an^ 
do not think that I neglected many Phanerogams 
or Cryptogams to be found in the environs of 
Bikatla ; on the contrary, that region was the one 
most accessible to me, and to it my remarks apply. 

Botanically speaking, this plain to the north and 
east of Lorenzo Marques indudes several distinct 
tracts. There are the dry sandy hills, sloping 
south and north, like paraUd ripple-marks on an 
old sea bottom, and scarcely exceeding 120 to 15() 
feet in height. Then there are corresponding 
depresi^ons or gullies between these hills. At the 
bottom of these there is usually some stagnant salt 
water, full of Mariscus, Cyperus, Carex, Papyrus, 
and other monocotyledons. 

Next, to consider these tracts more in detaiL 
The hills are covered with vegeUtion that is rather 
poor, considering that the climate is tropical, yet 
richer than might have been expected from the 
poorness of the red or white sandy soiL ; 

The natives have cleared most of the country, 
but spared fruit-bearing trees, so that these may 
be found even in fields of Maize and other crops* 
There is no vdvety tuif ; the grass is coarse and 
sparse. Among the trees that are most vdued by 
the natives is the Sderocarya caflfra, Nkanye, found 
everywhere here, and the fruits of which yield fruit 
and drink. The leaves of these trees fall in the 
dry season, and sometimes in spring, owing to the 
ravages of a caterpillar. From these they quickly 
recover and put out new leaves. 

Stryohnos spinosa bean great green fruits like 
baUs. These in times of famine are used as food. 
Other native trees there are not yet determinedi 
and with local names of impossible pronunciation, i 

Vangueria infausta has a wdcome fruit, some> 
thing like a Medlar ; Albizzia fastigiata is pretty 
in spring, with masses of white flowen ; Ptero- 
carpus erinaoeus we call the Blood- tree, as it has a 
red sap that stains the hands. Then there are 
Eugenia cordata, and one or two spedes of Palms, 
of the leaves of some of which the natives make 

baskets. 

There are also many shrubs, induding Teooma 
capensis, with trusses of brick-red bloom ; Cassia 
Petersiana, and a smaller spedes, C. mimosoides, 
about 8 inches high. Of this there are two forms, 
one found on the hills, and another with longer 
leaves and pods, in the valleys. Ochna atro- 
purpurea, usually about the same height, rises to 
more than 3 feet in the woods. I would here men* 
tion Mundnla tuberosa,'a papillionaceous shrubs 
with silvery leaves ; and Grewia occidentalis, with 
violet starry flowen ; and a caoutchouc tree, 
Landdphia spec. 
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Konod the conical native faaU tbkt form the 
village ft icrsen ot tree* bu been allowed to 
grow up. On tbe Mimoaat grow Lianaa ; one a 
yelloT Qroandaet, with broad leavei, Seoeoio dU- 
toidena ; another, VeraoDia aogalifer*, baa notet 

Ot berbaoooiu planta on the aandj alopea, I 
oonnted in JuDe (the begiDDiog ol winter) thirtj 
apeciea, all ia bloom on the lame day. Id JQI7, at 
RikatU, I admind the Sowen of Hibiiciu enmt- 
teniii, a yellow Mallow, with deep pnrple baae ta 
the corolla ; and Sida cordifolia aod S. rhombi- 
folia, Abatilon indicum, and A. lODnerstiiniiii. 
Near theae grew a namber of anall Cacnrbitaceoai 
plants, whcwe leivel and smaU pointed leave* aerve 
the Datives aa vegetables -, they were Homordick 
firtida and Coccinia jatrophntolia. In the fallow 
lands grev alto two Ipeciea of Melhania, a sort of 
large Potentilla, one citron .yellow, tbe other ■ fine 
golden cnlonr. I alio gathered a corioua lBbi«te, 
bearing violet leavaa at the tipi ot the etemB.whiob 
from a dislance look like Boweri. H. J. Briquet 
oonaiden this belooga to a new genn*, in whi<A the 
two anterior atameiiB are otoae to the anthera ; thia 
is Henrizygia junodia. Later on, when tbe fint 
raioa have fallen, the tracta annually cleared by 
burning vegetate again. Then appear numeroDB 
Polygala, P. capill&ri*, P. QuartiDlana, P. eerpen- 
taria, P. Rebmani ; Cleona hirta, C. moaopbTlla 
var. cordata, C. cbilocalyx ; the pretty yellow 
Commelina atricana, and tbe delicatn blue 
Porekahlei. Now too the Lilies open ; among them 
the splendid Criuum Forbeaianum, with large, 
roay flowera, eight or ten on a item. This grows in 
wonderful masBes brilliant against Ha blackened) 
bnrnt surroundings. Another Crinam with narrow 
leaves, and a white or very faint pink flower, ia 
fonnd neskr Mabota, between I.oreni;o Marquee aud 
Rikatla. In December many species of Indigofeis 
open : polycarpa, trialia, and podophylla. Thers 
are two pretty yellow climbing Bhynchoaia, 
R. gibba and R. minima. Then there u the 
Abmi precatorius with its pretty aoarlet, black- 
tipped «eed*, and A. pnlchelln*. In January or 
February, Glorioia vireaoens bleoma in tbe oopaee 
and fields ; it has rellexed petals, brick-red marked 
with yellow, and very effective. Id the dry and 
cool winter, Heliohryinm parviflonun appear*. 
The yellow flower is insignificant singly, but whan, 
as here, it grows in maasea, it colcura the whole 
conntty for several weeks. 

Between the sand-hills are the guUiee, some- 
timea damp and swampy, sometimee dry. In these 
marshes grawi Nymphrea steUata, with fine violet 
flowers ; and Limnantbemnm Thunbergiannm, 
which it not very oommon. I also tooud lAgaro- 
siphon muBGoides, with small white floating flowers 
like Ranunculus fluviatilis. There were numerous 
Patamegetons, Mariacna Dregeauua, M. radiatus, 
M. oapeniis, Carex peeudocyperns, and Juncos. 
These ponds are sometimes bordered with mareby 
black ground, where a distinctive flora is developed 
not tropical. The great violet Hibiiou* dlvenitolius, 
mora than six feet high, ia found here : and another 
lew remarkable apeoiM, H. Triouum oocurs, with 
others, in the gulliea ot Angoana. At the foot of 
these tall plants ia a Hydrocotyle, muoh resembling 
onr European specie*, H. bonariensis. Many 
PapilioDaoeooa pUot« and Corapodtes are peculiar 
to this distriot, among them Polygonum tomento- 
■nm, and P. lanigemm. Tnwards the aandy slopes 
ia a drier region with many floe Orchis, one 
resembling 0. militarii. There are Strigs, with 
r»thet large purplish flowers, a new •peoiee, 
S. Jnnodi (other species, the orange S. lutea and 
the violet 3. gesneroides, grow on tbe bills), Vabli« 
oapsnsis, and other plants. At the very loot ot tbe 
hilli, ID the white sand bordering the gnlly aoiong 
the poor herbage, is Heliohrysnm spec, stunted, 
and like a little Saxifrage, and it* relation H. 
elegaotissimnm, a white and yellow immortelle, of 
which there are many tpeoies in South Africa. 
There are alto here tbe orange Tepbroaia diaoolor 
aad Brioeema oajanoides, and E. parviflomm. 
Beyond these tbe limit of the hill flora is reached. 



In addition to theee two diatinct botanical 
regions, there are two others worth meDtion in the 
neighbourhood of Rikatla- The forest of Mora- 
kouene ia a large district, oovering the eatoary of 
the river Nkomati. Where the trtea grow thickly, 
almD*t impenetrably, there are but few small 
plaote. But id other places are many shrub* that 
I have already mentioned, besides nther and 
apparently local foroi*. The predominating tree ie 
Cannarn* atricauns, or Afielia cuaniensi*, oalled 
the African Mahogany, with hard wood, a raay 
flower, and fruits like two brown valves, which 
divide OS they ripen, and diiplay bandeome bUok 
seed* tonched with orange. 

There are, in the forest, giant Euphorbia- like 
candelabra, great yellow Caoti, and other fleshy 
plaots di£Bcnlt to collect and to dry. On the 
oldest trees I Found the only Dendrophilons Orchid 
of this country — CymbidinmSandeiioai, Ibelieveit 
to be. Dr. Liengme told ma he found another 
magnifioent white specie* near Lake Pati, the other 
aide ot the river. I would also mention Empogoua 
Junodi, a *maU shrub, with flowers like roay- 
down, and Mimuiop* oaffra, of which the oativea 
eat tbe fruita. 



FLORISTS' Flowers. 



The Palm wood* found in certain of the ehallow 
valleys alao contain speciea of plant* peculiar to 
them. These woods are at the foot of the hill 
running from Pointe Vermeille to Morakouene on 
the aaatem tide. The Palm trunk* rite from 24 
to 130 feet high, and at tbe summit is a grand 
head of leaves 46 feet long. In the centre, with 
female speciment, it a brown none, or fruit. Tbe 
Palm, I am told, is lUphla ruffia. In the shade 
in the marshy, tometimes quaggy or muddy soil, 
grows a regular bot-honte collection ot Reeds, 
Ferns, and other flowerless plant*. At the edges, 
in more solid ground, are Ranunculus plnnatua, the 
only specie* I have teen in tbi* country ; Rnbua 
rigidtt*, Seabania aculeata, and other plaots. 

On leaving the hill* by the sea-ahore, the fiist 
new region entered is that of the Porphyry hills of 
Lelombo, an abaolntely different oountry, as rocky 
as the plain ia aandy. Here are composites 
reeemblicg Aateta, Othonna acutiloba, and Epaltcs 
gariepina, nnmeroos speciea of Mimcaa, and other 
plants noknown nearer the town. 

On passing the bay, and going along tbe south 
aide of the Tenebe sea, yet anotber different region 
is entered of clay, where grow great Aloes, apiny 
Acaoiaa \ a Composite, Gerlvera piloselloides, and 
other new forms. 

The author of this interesting paper particularly 
desires that it may not be looked upon as a com- 
prebenaive scientific treatise, but merely as a record 
of his own obiervationa in a fleld new and well 
worth studying. 



SPORTTVENESS IN THE AURICULA. 
HiTUiKTo, though teedling* from the finest ferti- 
lised flowerm have ahown a considerable amount of 
variationa, eportivencas bu not been of very fr«- 
qoent occurrence, though it may be some have not 
been made public. Mr. Ben Simonite, ot Sheffield, 
brought to the Auricula Show at Birmingham an 
illnstratiDn of a singular sport in the form of a tmee 
of bloom of a very fine crimtou self Auricula, raised 
by the Rev. F. D. Homer, with aeveral of the pipe 
very handsomely striped with arimaon and gold, 
and one of the ptpa a fine golden self, without any 
trace ot orimaon. This sportiveneas was observed 
on a truta Uat year ( the true* of bloom reoently 
brought to Birmiugham wan bone by an offset from 
tbe plant which diipUyed the sport last year. 
There is in cultivation some poor forme of striped 
Auricula, bat I have never before aeen anything 
approaching the fine character of the sport Ben 
Simonite ha*. I* it the foremnner of a section oi 
•triped Auricnias ! R. Dean. 



Orchid Notes and Gleanings. 

ERRATIC ORCHIDS. 
MtSBKK. HiTOH Low * Co, sand ns a specimen of 
Odontt^loaaum eriapum in which two flowers are 
united (aynauthy). A second apedmen is a flower 
of Cattleya Sktnneri, in which there are two sepaU 
spreading Uterally, and at right angles with theee 
two lip-like petals, the one wrapping round tbe- 
other. Theooiumn andovaryare wanting; thongb 
thus detective tbe flower is very pretty. 

OcOSTOGLOSarM I-BISTIM OlKWOOIUKSSH. 

A fine inflorescence of this nniqne variety •onb 
by Norman C. Cookaon, Esq., Oakwood, Wylam, 
Northumberland (gr., Mr. Wm. Murray), while 
presenting one of the handeomest of blotched Odon- 
logloeanms, atao gives another example ot variation 
arieing either from natural deviation from the type, 
or from cross- fertilisation in the remote past — 
a theory which would go far to explain tbe great, 
variety to be found in what i* generally regarded 
aa true Odoutoglotaum criapum. 

In tbi* handsome form there ia a decided ana- 
pinion of 0. K Wilcheannm, some of the flower* 
exhiUting diatinct though email ftnd *^elea» 
ridges (t the' base of tbe Up on each tide of the 
oieat. which alao in some of the flowen la more 
irregidar than in typical 0. oriapncL In the main, 
bovaver, it ia at good an 0. crispnm aa many of 
the other blotched varieties already reoorded under 
that name ; and, on the other band, it is very 
diatinct from any form of 0. x Wilckeanum. 

Tbe flowers, which are juat under 4 inches Mrot» 
at the greatest width, have broad and flatly-dia- 
played aegmenta, after the manner of the best type 
of 0. crispum. The colour is primrose -yellow, the 
sepals being heavily tinged with roee-purple at tbe 
baioks, and more lightly on tbe front surface, whieb 
baa on each one large rose-purple blotch about half 
an inch in length, and two or three smaller. The 
fringed petals bear from one to three small pnrplisb 
blotches, and the Ubetlum one large oblong blotcb 
of the same colour iu front ot the yellow orest. 
The baae of the lip and upper aide of the column 
alao h** purpliab markings. Jamte O'Brien, 



FUMIGATION OF CDERANT BTJD- 
MITE WITU HYDROCYANIC ACID. 
If wireworm and the Tnmip flea-beetle be the 
moat tronbleaome and evasive of the insect peau 
which aflUct the farmer, the gardener baa two 
additional enemies of even greater powers of 
destruotion and Belt-protection— the BUok Cumwb 
bud-mite and tbe mealy-bug. In the conrte of my 
work ■■ a lecturer on gwden acience, I have been 
oonatantly faced with the problem of the eradioa- 
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tioo and aura of the "bif[-bud" ditasM of the 
BU«k Cnmot, m nclI u of mekly-bng in gUai- 

The WMhea fonod Bffectnai tor aphidei and 
biliog inaeob proviiig of no anul, other roetiia of 
attack becune oeceMarf, and the reoordi of bus- 
«eMfiil treatment of Uie San Joad aoak, whieh 
•OKme to hand from America, (uggeltcd the trial of 
fnmjgatioii with h; dr«c;aiiie acid gaa. Tbet«Milti 
obtaioed have been ao atrikiog that 1 beg laavs to 
lajr them before the reader* of the Oardm^t' 
Chrmieit a« ingjieetive of a limple and laooMafal 
treatmeat of these two eloaiTa peati. 

A prelimlDary note of the reenlta obtained by 
Ur. F. V. Theobald aod the writer have already 
appeared ia the college Journal, * bat a« ila mdets 
«re more agrimtttiinl than horticultural in luterert, 
the reniltB of our eiperimenta may not reach tboie 
mbat oonoerned in the maouer. 



lent that we have failed to procure itoclc of thi* 
variety which ie not infected with the mite. It ia 
more than doubtful whathsr any nuraeryman or 
grower in tbii country oculd aupply a thcniand 
planta of "Baldwin 'a" guaranteed true and actually 
free from infeetioD. 

The oommeroial aspect of the matter ia very 
aerioaa. The Black Currant, on suitable soil, ia 
the beat all-round paying amall fruit that can be 
grown in our aouth^eaatern fruit-growing diatriota. 
It qoickly growt into money, and the demand 
appears steady and reliable. During the last six 
yeara hundreda of acres that were paying £30 to 
£40 a year have been "grubbed" in Kent alone, 
owing to the apread of the diaeaae. One Kentiab 
grower who bad averaged £1,400 a year clear profit 
ou Black Curranta, recently told ui that his retuma 
have ao shrunk that he doubts whether be will 
ensure a gross return of £50 during the present 



Baldwins planted near the college Hop-garden at 
Wye were sprayed frequently at short intnrvali 
from early June onwards, without any apparent 
effect on the mite infestation. The obeervations of 
entomologist! suggest that the mites migrate from 
the buds in which they have developed during the 
first fortnight of June ; but apparently the migra- 
tion ia ao irregular, that washing ia not a practical 
remedy, eren if frequently carried out at this 
critical aoMOD. 

The majority of growers who have tried cutting 
down U> tJie ground, and burning all the infected 
ahoota and bianehes, have found that the diaeaae 
waa soon aa bad aa ever. In many caaea the new 
shoots sent up have shown signs of serious infesta- 
tion tbe following aatnmn. One grower in Eaat 
Kent claimsaeure as the result of Uiia practice, but 
his experience is not that of most who have put it 
to the test. 
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BxpiBnuirTS os the Black Cdkrant Bcd-Uitk 
(pHrropTca rid is J. 

lliis diseMO ia too well known to need descrip- 
tion, the entomological details aa to the mite and 
Its method of invading the Black Currant having 
been set forth in the writinga of Miss Ormerod, 
Mr. Theobald, and others. [It waa firat deacribed ~ 
and figured in our colnmna by Westwood on 
August 7, 186B, p. 841.] The private gardener 
only occasionally meets with tbe peat, although 
it ia becoming far more prevalent in amall gardens 
than of yore. It is mainly confined to large culti- 
-vationa for market of the finust and most produc- 
tive varieties, and ia most marked in the case of 
that magnificent variety, the Baldwin. Private 
gardens rarely contain the prolific varietiea that 
•re necessary to the market grower, and the old- 
fashioned varieties are not nearly so snsoeptible to 
the attacks of tbe Pbytoptna. 

As regards the Baldwin, the disease is so preva- 
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aeaaon. To add a further sting to this misfortune, 
the wily Dutohman, whose stock i* at preenst free 
from disease, is sending Black Currants over in 
large quantltiea to replace the aerioua redaction of 
tbe home-grown aupply. That such oonaignmeota 
are subject to riaka to all oonoerned was strikingly 
illustrated by the notorious "jam" cases of last 

The enormous increase of Phytoptns diaeaae 
i* a very obrioua outcome of the natural habits 
of the peat, and of the methods of propagation 
universally employed in the case of Black 
Currants. 

Living, growing and inoreaaiog within the pro- 
tecting folds of the uuexpanded buds, ordinary 
methods of treatmeot with washes have been of 
little or no avail. Tbe Phytoptus attacking the 
Pear is fairly easily exteriDinated by repeated 
washings with ao ordinary fruit-tree wash, to 
which a little liver-ofaulphnr has been addedP; but 
ita congener of the Black Currant has proved in- 
capable of cure by this meana. A few infected 



Is THE Soil. iNFtCTTBD? 

Theae results suggest that the mitea infect the 
soil, and pass therefrom to the buda on tbe ahoota, 
resulting from hard cutting-back of the infested 
bushes. Mr. Theobald and tbe writer have experi- 
menta in progress to test thi* poiut. Healthy 
bushes have been potted up in soil taken from 
beneath a badly infested plantation of Baldwins. 
Treatment of sail with carbon bisulphide has also 
beed earrjed cut, and reeulta should be available in 
the autumn. Primarily, the disease is chiefly 
spread through the atriking of infected outtioga. 
It is most difficult to find shoot* of infected stock 
free from mites. Buds that appear normal and healthy, 
prove on microscopic eiamioatiOD to contain a few 
individnals capable of indefinite increase. Qrowera 
naturally assume that shoots free from obvious 
"big-bud" are healthy, whereas they are not 
infrequently infected, and eventually develop the 
disease to a serious extent. 

A market -grower who is. propagating Baldwin's 
often finda that two-year^)ld pknta grown from 
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apparently nonnal ihoota, are one and all liberally 
supplied with big-bads. It is a common trade 
trick to deliver orders of bushes for planting early 
in the autumn, in order to minimise the obvious 
presence of disease, since the '* swelling" of the 
buds gradually takes place after the fall of the leaf. 
The effect of picking-off all swollen buds is of little 
if any practical use, as has been proved over and 
over again by those who have tried what appeared 
at first sight a simple means of eradication. VHiat 
we wish to impress upon the grower is, that in 
most cases almost every bud on an infested bush 
contains at least a few mites capable of continuing 
the disease. 

Fumigation Expsriments. 

With the co-operation of Mr. Theobald as 
entpmologisty a series of trial-tests of cyanide 
fumigation were carried out in November and 
December last. We soon found that hydrocyanic 
add gas was a most effectual means of destoying 
the mites, provided the dose was not weaker than 
1 ounce of cyanide per 150 cubic feet, and the 
duration of the exposure not leas than forty 
minutes. 

To stamp out the pest by a single fumigation, it 
\A necessary to select a time when eggs are absent. 
Apparently the months of December and January 
repreeent the most favourable time for fumigation. 
At that time Mr. Theobald was unable to find any 
eggs in the buds, although adult mites were present 
in myriads. For the firsc time in the history of the 
disease a means of attacking the mite had been 
found. It now remained to so adapt the method 
to practical requirements as to enable a grower to 
rid his stock of the pest 

PRAcricAL Methods. 

TrtcUmeni of Cuttings and Young BuaheB for 
Planting. — It would be obvious folly for a grower 
to plant up a fresh plantation with £seased 
stock, and fumigation has proved itself pre- 
eminently applicable to cuttings and nursery stock. 
On January 3, a grower at Egerton brought 2,000 
diseased bushes (two-year old stuff), to the college 
for treatment. 

The bushes were tied in bundles and placed in a 
hejap on the ground. Four hurdles were arranged 
as a support, and the whole covered with a water- 
proof cloth. A small vessel was placed on the 
ground in the centre of the heap of bushes. Four 
ounces of water were added, followed by an equal 
volume of strong sulphuric acid (not vice versd) ; 
1} oz. of commercial 98 per cent, potassium 
cyanide was wrapped in thin blotting-paper, and 
dropped cautiously into the vessel of acid. The 
cover was quickly adjusted, and pressed down all 
round with pieces of timber. After one hour, the 
cloth was removed, taking care to avoid the fumes 
by standing to windward, and the operation was 
complete. 

A fortnight later, a second batch belonging to a 
grower in the neighbourhood, was subjected to 
the same treatment. Repeated microscopic ex- 
aminations by Messrs. Theobald, Percival, and the 
>mter have failed to show a single living mite in 
the buds of the treated bushes — all were dead. 
With infinite pains, selected buds were subjected 
to a systematic microscopic analysis by Mr. Theo- 
bald, with the result that the effect of fumigation 
as a means of destroying Phytoptus ribis, has been 
completely established. Some forty of the very 
worst bushes, so bad that the owner would not plant 
them even after treatment, have been planted in 
my garden, where Phytoptus has never been known 
to exist. Most of the bushes had every bud 
swollen with myriads of mites ; of these buds, 
the worst have gradually dried up, while some 
75 per cent, have unfolded, and a fair proportion 
of them have flowered. 

The effect of the mites is plainly visible in the 
seared and distorted foliage. A week ago (May 12) 
dead mites were still readily visible under the 
microscope on examination of the abortive buds, 
but not a trace of life was apparent. New shoota 



are now pushing, and healthy extension growth 
combined with mite-free bushes have resulted from 
apparently hopeless material as the outcome of this 
simple process. The cost of chemicals is only about 
a penny per 1,000 bushes. 

T&EATJfSNT OF ESTABLISHED BuSHES. 

Badly infested bushes of full size have been 
fumigated by us at varying degrees of strength and 
exposure. Forty minutes was requisite, a shorter 
exposure resulting in the subsequent recovery of a 
varying proportion of the mites. We found that 
ten minutes* exposure, although apparently long 
enough to destroy all living mites pro temp., was 
quite inadequate, as 75 per cent, of them came to 
life again during the next twenty-four hours. We 
have arranged to extend our experiments in this 
direction so as to make the process applicable on 
the large scale, and have arranged the following 
procedure for trial dwng the next season. Six 
lengths light oiled calico, 8 feet wide, and 25 yards 
long, eighteen jam-pots, ie., three per length of 
waterproof, and a supply of acid and cyanide, are 
designed to enable a man and a boy to fumigate 
two-thirds of an acre of established bushes per 
day. Each length of 25 yards would be placed in 
regular sequence over the bushes themselves with- 
out further support, so that when "No. 6 ''was 
started, '* No. 1 " strip would be ready for removal 
to another row. Each strip would have three 
pots, each holding 1 oz. of cyanide, 2 oz. acid, 2 oz. 
water. The chemicals would cost about 508, per 
acre. 

The results of our further experiments will be 
ready by the autumn, and the subject cannot yet 
be regarded as settled. It is indisputable, how- 
ever, that the mites can be destroyed by cyanide 
fumigation, and that the process in the case of 
nursery stock is so simple and so cheap as to be of 
general utility. We would strongly urge all 
growers and nurserymen to give the new process 
a trial, and our staff at the S.E. Agricultural 
College will be happy to co-operate and confer 
with practical men, to whom the spread of 
Phjrtoptus ribis is a matter of moment. iT. ff. 
Cousins, M,A,i South-Eastem Agricultural College, 
Wye, Kent, 

PRIMROSES AND THEIR ALLIES.* 

(Condudedfnm p. 842.) 
Primula obconica is another free-flowering Prim- 
rose from China, also very popular for greenhouse 
decoration. Great improvements have been effected 
of late years on P. obconica, rivalling in this respect 
P. sinensis. These improved varieties have been 
obtained by selection. I remember seeing the first 
plant of P. obconica that reached this country ; it 
was shown to me by the late Isaac Anderson Henry, 
in 1878, and the improvement already effected on 
the plant is marvellous. Let us hope that a 
similar improvement in the condition of the teeming 
population of that vast empire from which this 
Primrose was derived, may result from their 
contact with western civilisation also. Primula 
obconica is an evergreen species, like P. si- 
nensis, easily grown in a greenhouse. It cannot 
be too well known that certain persons on handling 
P. obconica are liable to be affected with a kind of 
eczema, the face, hands or arms break out in 
disagreeable eruptions, which last for a considerable 
time. The nature of the occurrence is not very 
well understood. Some people may handle the 
plant with impunity, and not suffer in the slightest 
degree. 

Primula PoUsoni is of rather recent introduction, 
and a decided acquisition. It is a strong growing 
plant in the way of P. japooica. The flowers are 
bright rose, large, and arranged in whorls on a 
spike about a foot high. It is not so hardy as 
P. japonica. 

Primula Forhesii is also of recent introduction 

* LeAure dollvered at a meeting of the Royal Caledonian 
Horticiiitnral Society, on May 2, by Mr. R. Lindsay, Kainiea 
Lodge, Murray field, MidlothiAn. 



{Card, Chron., Dec. 2, 1893, fig. 106), a very 
pretty little species somewhat Uke P. farinoaa^ 
and interesting as being an annual species. There 
are several other species from different quarters 
whose names I can only mention, such as the well 
known Abyssinian Primrose, Primula verticillata, 
Primula imperialis from Java, a veriUble giant 
among Primrosee ; Primula Parryi from the Rooky 
Mountains, and Primula luteola and amoena from 
the Caucasus. 

All the species of Primula are perennials, with 
the exception of P. Forbesii, and the larger number 
are dimorphic, i.e., having the stamens and 
pistils produced at different lengths on different 
individ^ plants of the same species, termed by 
gardeners pin-eyed and thrum-eyed flowers. This 
peculiar arrangement of the reproductive orgaaa 
that prevails in the genus, may account for the 
large number of natural hybrids that are found ii^ 
a wild state ; but so far as species under cultivation 
are ooncomed, artificially produced hybrids are 
very few. Why this is so seems rather difficult to 
explain, bnt the fact remains. 

With regard to the cultivation of Primulas 
generally, idl the members of the family delight io 
pure air, and as a rule plenty of moisture ; shade in 
some cases is necessary, but if sufficient moisture is 
provided, shade is not of bo much consequence. 
As to soU, any good loamy soil with a little leaf - 
mould added will suit their requirements. 

Although Primulas are nearly all tnie perennials, 
yet it will be found best in practice to treat » 
number of them as if they were biennials. Seed- 
lings should be raised from all the species that will 
ripen seeds. Seedlings are usually so much more 
vigorous than old plants, that there is far less 
trouble in keeping up a healthy stock, and there is 
also the chance of obtaining improved varieties. 
Of course, double-flowered or named varieties 
require to be kept up by division, or by cuttings. 
Most kinds are found to divide readily enough, but 
many of the rarer Indian species particulariy, 
although they may be divided easily and form nice 
young plants, are apt to die off in a most unaccount- 
able manner afterwards. 

Allied to Primroses are many beautiful plants 
of a very high' rank, including Cyclamen, Dodeca- 
theon, Androsace, Soldanella, &c., but these must 
stand over for the present. 

The foUowiog species and varieties of Primula, 
mostly in flower, were exhibited to illustrate the 
lecture : — 



Primnla vulgaris. 


Primula Marn. 


„ „ bine Tar. 


(1 


eight other seedling on- 


„ ,, doable.fld. var. 




named vard. 


„ elatior, Jacqnin. 


»i 


X pubeaceni. 


„ „ var. cosralea. 


II 


X Kerneri. 


„ „ gold-laoed Polyan- 


»• 


X venn«ta. 


thus. 


II 


X Tbomasinl. 


„ fkrinoM, fancy Polyan- 


•I 


Auncnla. 


Uioa. 


•1 


„ double porple and 


„ scotica. 




double yellow. 


„ P. trondosa. 


•1 


rosea. 


„ camiolicf. 


It 


cashmerlana. 


„ marglnata. 


II 


Beidi. 


„ ,. grandiflora. 


11 


prolifen. 


„ decora, Bima. 


•1 


floribnnda. 


„ .. alba. 


•1 


mollis. 


„ nivalis. Hort 


i» 


Japonica. 


„ oiliata purpurata. 


II 


bieboldi. 


„ intermedia. 


II 


obconica. 


„ Balfouriana 


K 


Poissoui. 


„ Japlter. 






KK,W 


NOTES. 


BUDDLEIA COLVILLKI. 


— This is now flowering In 



for the first time at Kew. When figuring it in the 
Botanical Magazine, in 1895, from material supplied 
by Mr. Gumbleton, in whose garden it flowered for 
the first time in Europe, Sir Joseph Hooker called 
it ''certainly the handsomest of all Himalayan 
shrubs, and it is impossible to exaggerate its beauty 
as seen in the borders of a Sikkim forest, covered 
with pendulous masses of rose-purple or crimson 
flowers, relieved by the dark groen foliage." In 
saying this, Sir Joseph must have excluded Rhodo- 
dendrons from his survey of Himalayan shrubs. 
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The Bnddleia ii > rigoroui grower, with long ihaoti, 
le«ve« 6 iDoh» to a foot long, ud the tennio^ 
noemet nearly a foot long, clothed with FeDtat«- 
moD-Itha Bowers. The plant require* protaction, 
except io the wanneit parra of tbs British laUod*. 
(See Oard, Chron., Aug. 13, 1892, p. 187, fig. 32.) 
FsiJOA Sellowuna. 
A plant of thia intereitiog ihrub ii now in flower 
in the temperate-honae. It wat iDtrodac«d a few 
jeara ago from Uragoay by M. Audr^, in whote 
Bkrdeo at Golfe St. Jnan it flowered and fruited in 
ISOf . It hai the habit and appearance of Piidinm, 
the leavn being ovate, leathery, and 2 inohei long ; 
the flower* axillary, drooping, fletby, 2 inchea 
acrcBB, doll pnrple iniide, with a large bmih-like 
tntt ol purple Elamente, and yellow aothert. Oww 



yellow Sowen ; and aa it ii imaller in itatare— the 
plant being about 4 feet high, and the panicle 
6 feet — it may be grown in poiitioni for wbioh the 
larger epeoiea is too Urge and coaree. Flanta of 
it grew for BBveral yean on the margin cf a pond 
at Kew, bnt a leTere winter proved fatal to tbeni. 
It 1« t« be net with b«re and there in Comiah and 
Devonahire garden!. There ie a good tiample of 
it in flower in the temperate-home at Kew, 
Cahpbntkbia califoh.sica. 
Thii beantifal ibmb Appears to have found oon- 
genial conditions in the laige nnheated division of 
the temperate -booae, and it will be covsred in a 
few day* with flowen. It is not hardy at Kew, 
not eran nnder the shelter of a wall ; althoagb in 
MiM Jekyll'a garden at Godalming, at an deration 



FlO HP. — SCHIZINTHCS, WIBETON VARI 
(EMB(|iaito[T<nip1« Btiow In onr Iti 



and above the beanty of its foliage and flowen it 
baa an ediUe Onava-like froit, with a rich aromatio 
odonr and flavour. It pr«fwr* a oool'hooae io Eng- 
land ; pOMibly it wonid grow against a wall in the 
open ^r in the warmeat litnations^-it rapidly 
beoouee unhealthy if placed in a store temperatnre. 
For (nnny conservatories, where, for instance, 
Camellias are happy, it ii ft worthy plant. The 
fruit* are egg-shaped, and 2 inebe* Iodk- (See 
Oard. Chron., Dec. 24, 1898, p. 451, tigs. 134, 135.) 

PbORMIDX fioOKBKI. 

Although it i* now twelve year* aince Sir Joseph 
Hooker called attention to the merit* of this 
apeoic* of New Zealand Flax a* a garden plant by 
an excellent flgnre and deteription of it in the 
Boiaitkal JUagiaine, it haa not yet become knowa 
in borticntture. It differe from the abiqnitou* 
P. tenaz in its narrow, compar«tively thin, arching, 
uniformly green leavH, and in its loose paniole <rf 



tr, SSHtBlTID AT THE TIMFLI SH 
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of 400 feet, it withstood the ooM of winter without 
a leaf being iojored. Ur. Poe is most sncoe*«ful 
with it by growing it planted in a tub in the open 
air, except during very cold weather, when it i* 
removed into a cold house. It forms a Cistus-like 
bush about 6 feet high, and bear* terminal loose 
pauides of pure white, fragrant flowers, 3 inches 
aerosa, and in general appearaaoe like aingie white 
Rosea. (See Oani. Ghron., July 24, 18B6, flg. 22.) 

FbEUOITTIA CALirORNICA. 

This beantiful sbmb appear* to require the same 
treatment as ita oountrymaii, the Carpenteria. It 
is not hardy at Kew, althongh it has lived for 
several year* and flowered sparsely sgaiust a wall. 
Bnt in the HimaUyan-hoase it has quickly grown 
into a beantiful pyramidal spetnmeu S feet high, 
and in a few day* will be full ol flowers. When first 
introdneed in 1866, it was described as the ohoioest 
early -flowering hardy sbmb, mere than rivalling 



the Foisythias. Unfortunately, this bsa not proved 
to be the case, for even in the garden of Mr. 
Ewbank, in the Itle of Wight, a winter proved too 
severe for it. As is the case with many Califomian 
[dants, whilst our summers are agreeable to them, 
«u winter* are generally iojuriour, and sometimes 
latal. (Sea Oard. Chron., Jan, 22, 1859, p. 62, 
withflg.) 

has been flowering freely in the Temperate-boosA 
for some tune. It i* grown in B-iuch pota, and in 
three yesin from seeds it form* a good specimen, 
with very large erect spikes of pnrple-blne flowers. 
It is one of the most effective plants grown fpr ti>u 

TiBODCHIKA (Mblastoha) betchohalla. 
Two very large bnshe* of thii *turdy Melastomad 
are now flowering freely in the warmer division of 
the temperate- house, Small, and grown in a pot, 
this is tuually a sonbby plant ; but when planted 
ont and allowed iwim to develop, it is a worthy 
oompanioa to Pleroma puorantha, wbioh, bj-tbe- 
by, we are now asked to call by the lese enphontow 
natoe of Tibouobina semi-decandra I 

PKHTAPTEayOICM BKRPBira. 

A group of plant* of this Vaccnniom-lUu sbmb i* 
now a picturesque object in the Himalayaa-honie. 
They ate planted in a "rootory," where they ar* 
happy, and aro flowering freely, some of the 
branobee carrying fringes of flower* nearly 2 feet in 

Many other plants in this house sre in nol«- 
worthy oondition, i.e., Lilium Henryi, a group of 
about' fifty stem* of extraordinary vigour ; L<. m- 
bellnm, L. Lowi, in flower; Nandina domastica. 
in dower; Embothrium coccioeoro baa flowered 
agun. W. W. 



The Rosary. 

AMONGST THE HOSES. 
I COULD not bead this paper by saying, " Love 
amongst the Roeea ; " for although the little blind 
god waaalways associated with this flower, it has a 
very different aspeot when it* votaries areagedgentle- 
mes with apeotaoles and grey hairs, or ladies of an 
tmoertain age. But still, 1 think there is a good 
deal of real earnest love amongst the modem vota- 
ries of the Rose, whom no amount of trouble deter* 
from carrying out the culture of their favourit* 
flowen ; and now is tbe time when that care baa 
to be doubly diligent, and when all the reasons for 
not taking the trouble have to be dismitsed, for 
the work that now devolve* on tbe Boae-grower ia 
not of the very pleasaotest kind. We have, I 
hope, paaeed that period when we are to look for 
the sharp froats and cold winds, wbioh during the 
present seaaon have done so much damage A good 
deal of injury has no doubt been done by tbe frosM 
and winds which have cconrred towards the doM 
of last month ; bnt now tbe exhibition sasaon ia 
close upon d*, we shall do well t« be on 
our guard againit the invasions of our 
enemies. Firet and foremost amongst these 
plaguea is the Boee-maggot : there is no way 
of getting rid of the injory oansed by this oreatun 
but by haod-picking and crushing it ; there is 
one comfort, that for a watchful eye its approach 
is very evident. When yott see a couple of leaves 
fixed together, you may be sure that your enemy 
is in its entrenchment ; yon must invade hi* 
quarters, extricate him from his hiding-place, and 
then crash him between finger and thumb. Tiii*, 
no doubt, is very nasty, but still it must be done. 
I have often tried syringing, bat it is of no uso. 
Those who wish to preserve their Roses will not 
grudge even this work. Where tbe maggots come 
from it is diSicult to say ; tbe eggs have probably 
been laid in the previous autumn, and therefore it 
is well at tbe time of pruning that the cnttings 
should be carried away out of the garden and 
bumed. It need hardly be said that this labour 
should be gone througb every second day, for 
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•lUiough the maggoU may not abtohiMly destroy 
the bud, they wiU so nibble it away, it wiU be 
•beolutely useless for exhibition porpoMS. 

I have never been troubled by that pretty insect, 
the Roee-beeUe ; in fact, I have hardly ever seen one 
ui my garden. But every Ro«>.grower has had his 
bitter experience of the aphides, although I must say 
for the last three yean they have troubled me but 
very Uttle. Why this is, I cannot say. Our Hop- 
growers connect (whether rightly or wrongly I do 
not know) the invasion of their gardens by the 
n«a8, Ac, which do them so much injory with 
the east wind. We have had, in aU con- 
science, enough of thlit this season ; the plante in 
the open or on the walls, are very little affected 
by It. Hero syringing is the true remedy ; it is 
possible, of course, to rub the shoots between finger 
and thumb and so destroy them, but I think 
syringing with a deoootion of quassia • chips will 
do the work moro effectively. This syringing 
«hould be done two or three times, and although 
the decoction is deaa enough, and not like some of 
the insecticides recommended ; it should be followed 
by a syringing with pure water. 

It is time now to examine the plants for the pur- 
«K)se of disbudding them. I presume that growers, 
whether they are exhibitors or not, like to have 
Urge and well-formed flowers in their gardens, there- 
•fore the process of disbudding should now be carefully 
proceeded with. Each shoot will be found to have, 
generally speaking, three buds, and some sorts a 
«ood many more; these must all be removed 
except one, choosing for that pnrpofe the most 
shapely and most perfect one. It generally happens 
that one bud is more advanced than the others ; 
th£^ if perfect, should be left, and the others 
gentiy removed, which is best done by nsing a 
«mall blunt stick, or the broad end of a toothpick— 
It requires soibe little heroism to carry this out, 
but it must be done if the grower wishes to have 
Wa Roses as good as can be. This does not, of 
course, apply where Closes are grown as large 
bushes, when the greatest amount of bloom is the 
one desired object, and the grower is satisfied with 
smaller and more numerous flowers, and will not 
groan when he goes to an exhibition and sees 
€owen of the same variety so much superior to 
those that he has been able to grow. 

There is another matter which demands attention 
at this time, and that is affording water— it onght 
to be applied now, and that thoroughly ; but it is 
▼eiy diflicult to estimate what is wanted in this 
rospect in different localities. In the article on 
-agriculture in the Times of Monday, May 28, these 
words occur: "the copious reins which have 
occurred in all parts of the country,*' i^iis is utterly 
inapplicable to the south-eastern parts of England. 
During the months of April and May we have had 
but 1-32 of rain, and it need hardly be said this is 
•utterly insufficient to help on the Roses, and 
water must be resorted to, that is, if you 
have the water— I. happily, am in the position 
4A having a copious supply. (Since writing this, 
our utter unwisdom is very plainly manifest by 
what has occurred at the very close of the 
month, for here we had on Thursday night, and 
all Friday, just 2 inches of rain, amply sufficing for 
All our wants). In the early part of the month a 
dose or two of liquid-manure will be given ; and in 
Affording water it should be distinctly borne in mind 
that it must be done properly, not in dribleU, but a 
good soaking every second day, while the ground 
may be gently stirred with a hoe after it has drie^ 
a little. It will be well, too, if any of the plants 
make vigorous shoots, to place a stake to them 
to prevent them from being blown about by the 
wind. 

One of the chief pleasures to the Rose-grower, 
who is also an exhibitor, will be to look out for the 
new Roses which are brought forward; there is a 
considerable number of these from the continent, 
somewhere about seventy, by far the larger number 
being Teas. Of course, nothing is known of these 
except from the glowing descriptions of the raisen, 
but what Rose is likely to be brought forward that 



will beat our old favourites, sudi as Catherine 
Mermet^ Anna Olivier, Marie van Houtte, Innocente 
Pirola, Jean Ducher, Gomtesse de Nadaillao, 
Madame Uoste, and others. There is oae that 
comes to us with a great fiourish of trumpets, hung 
about with all sorts of decorations, including gold 
medal and a certiticate, called '*Soleil d'Or,*' and 
raised by Fernet Ducher, of Lyons, by crossing 
Persian Yellow and Antoioe Ducher, H.P. I have 
not met with any one who has seen it, and there- 
fore we must be contented, I suppose, until some 
one brings it forward. There are also several 
home-raised varieties, but it would be invidious to 
•elect any as deserving of commendation. There 
were but few brought forward last season, and here 
again we must quietly wait ; of course, there is a 
much better chanoe of seeing these properly 
exhibited than the foreign varieties, but the 
paucity of new Roses which have been added 
to the National Rose Society's official catalogue 
during the past three yean does not lead us to 
cherish great expectations. Who will give us a 
white Charles Lefebvre, or a yellow A. K. Williams ? 
I think that of garden Roses we are likely to have 
a good many, and probably some of new races will 
claim our attention. There seem to be some of 
much interest coming to us from the sister island, 
from whence we have already received so many 
additions to our exhibition Roses. Wild Ro9e, 



The Week's Work, 

THB TITOSBN GABBXir. 

By A teAniAM, Qsrdansr to Ospteln Houobd, WvtQiiliIrt, 

TMbUT. OlooMSttnhire. 

Late Peaa, — Sowings may be made from the 
present time till the end of this month of varieties 
found to succeed in the district. As the later 
Peas are exposed to conuderable changes of 
weather in early autumn, the sowings should be 
afforded good posi^ons in the ganien, and a 
deeply-dug soil if not much manure. The dwarf 
varieties should be chosen for sowiuff, as these 
come in pod quicker than the taU growers. 
Mildew does much harm to late Peas, and to guard 
against this the seed should be sown thinly, and 
water should be freely afforded in all stages of 
growth, more particularly the earlier. 

Bunner Beans.— U seed of these were sown at 
6 inches apart, there will be no necessity to thin 
the plants, but where thick sowings were made, 
thinning out to that distance apart should be per- 
formed ; for unless this be earned out, the foliage 
will become so entangled that it will be impossime 
for the flowera to set freely. Staking may take 
place as soon as the plante are 6 inches h^;h, in 
order that the plants may have eariy support. 
Good, strong stakes should be used, and where a 
width of 8 feet is allowed between the rows, the 
sticks should not be less than 9 feet in length. These 
should be pushed into the ground deep enough to 
keep them *teady, and the longer they are, the 
better. When the tops of the bine reach the 
tops of the stake they should be stopped, which 
wul encourage the srowth of laterals, which wOl 
produce pods probably down to the ground. 
Another sowing may still be made in warm dSitricts, 
althou^ in ooTd ones it is superfluous. The dis- 
tance allowed between the rows in this case should 
not be more than 3 feet, the plante being topped 
occasionally so as not to let the plante exceed that 
height. 

Thinning and TrcmsjAanting.—ln early parte of 
the country, plante raised from sowings made in 
March and April will be sufficiently advanced to 
be thinned for the last time. If some crops have 
not been thinned at this date, the work should be 
underteken forthwith, crowding being a hindimnce 
to growth. The thinning should be performed in 
duU or showery weather, in the case of large 
breadths of Pannips, Onions, and Carrote; but 
where these vegetables are not cultivated by the 
quarter, but in beds, these may readily have water 
applied before and after thinning. Beetroote of 
the May sowing should now be thinned, and the 
best thinnings made use of in filling gaps in the 
lines, or these may be planted on a piece of fairly 
rich ground. The holes for transplanting should 
be made with a long dibber, so as to take a plant 



without doubling up the root in the least. When 
the Turnip and Parsnip-beds are thinned, the 
former should be 11 inches, and the latter at 1 foot 
apart. If the Carrot-seed was sown thickly, they 
will now reouire to be thinned, but moderately thin 
sowings will not need this to be done, as owing to 
the demand in most houses for young Carrote, the 
thinning can be done as roote are required. Parsley, 
in order that it may grow into strong, bushy stuff, 
should be thinned to 8 inches apart. 



THE FLOWER OABBEN. 

By J. Bsiniow, Oftrdener te the Earl of Ilcliester.Abbotsbary 

Oaatle. Dorset 

Daturas. — Specimen trees of the double-flowered 
variety of Datura Wrighti and of D. (firugmansia) 
sanguinea, wintered in a greenhouse, may now be 
placed in warm yet sheltered parte of the flower- 
garden. Althouffh shelter from the colder winds 
must be provided, the plante must have pretty full 
exposure to sunshine, or flowers will be few in 
number. Both species start rether late into growth, 
and the soil in which they grow should be rich, uid 
treatment afforded the same as that found to suit 
the Dahlia. As Daturas only commenoe to grow 
and produce flowere when the ground has beoome 
warmed by sun heat, the application at frequent 
intervals of much diluted liquid-manure is a mat 
help to these plante at that date and onwaroa ao 
long as flowering continues. Stendard specimena 
are highly ornamental objects, as isolated speci- 
mens on a lawn or in prominent positions in 
■ub-tropioal beds, especially when associated with 
Fuchsias. 

Propagation qf Daturas. — The woody members 
of the genus grow readily fro^l cuttings of the roote 
taken at this season, and miy old specimen may be 
shaken out of the pot or tub in which it has been 
growiujg, the roote washed, and then cut up into 
3 or 4 inch lengths, and be dibbled out in pans or 
pote placed in a hot bed and syringed once or 
twice daily. Also side stocky shoote taken c^ in 
August or Septembsr form roote readily, and per- 
haps this is the best method where only a few plante 
are wanted. 

Annual tpecie$ of Datura, as D. ceretocaulis, D. 
fastuosa, D. Metel, D. muricate and D. queproifolia 
raised from seeds sown in heat may, if well rooted 
in pots, be planted out in sunny spote in borders or 
otherwise ; and the growth of the plant being leas 
robust than those previously mentioned, they should 
be securely fastened to wooden stakes, and the 
weakly interior shoote removed. 

Jtoses, — The N.E. winds have been followed as 
usual by attacks of mildew, which, if not destroyed, 
will cripple the bushes for the season ; the best fungi- 
cide to use against it is black sulphur or the ordinary 
flowen-of-sulphur (8. vivum), applied by means 
of. a distributor. The application is best made 
whilst the foliage is wet with dew or rain. A 
dressing should be given at intervals of a week 
until the mildew hM disappeared. The sulphur 
may be dusted on the soil under the Koses if the 
attack is a bad one, sulphur, if not used in exoesa, 
being harmless to plants. If green aphides appear 
on the Roses, spray them with nicotine, quassia, 
or tobacco-water, or use soap-suds with the garden 
engine for a few days. 

Eucalyptus Globulus makes a pret^ decoretive 
plant when used in combination with Delphiniums 
of various shades of blue, the glaucous hne of the 
foliage of the one forming a harmony of colour wiUi 
that of the flowen of the other plant. Such beda, 
if edged with the plante of Lobelia caidinalis, or 
ite variety Firefly, may be planted near the more 
formal or geometrical garden. 

WaVfiowtrs may now be sown in variety on beds 
of rich and sandy soil, sowing earl^, mid-season, and 
late varieties if a long succession of flowers is 
desired. 

Oeneral Work, — Lawns must be mown once or 
twice a week as seems required, and if the grass be 
thin during the firet and second years after sowing, 
let the scythe be used in preference to the mower. 
When cutting with a mower always use a collecting 
box, or weediness of the lawn is sure to be brought 
about. The edges of the turf should be dipped 
after each mowing, and weeds on walks killed with 
a weed- killer, due care being teken by the work- 
men in applying it. Avoid the use of weed-killer 
if tree-roote traverse the paths. 
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PLANTS TTKDBB GLASS. 

Br T. Bdwakm, Foreman, Royal Plant Oazdent, Frogmore. 

Stows. — The temperatnre by fire-heat during the 
night ahonld be aboat 80^ Damp the paths fre- 
quently, and iprinkle the planta overhead to keep 
the atmoephere lufficiently humid. Daring strong, 
drying easterly winds, increased Tigilance is neces- 
sary in respect to ventilation, so as to prevent the 
plants receiring any check. It is safer not to give 
air at all until the wind changes, and instead, to 
shade more daring bright sunshine. The tempera- 
ture may safely be permitted to rise to 100*". If a 
house is devoted exdusively to Crotons, expose the 
plants to full sunshine. This treatment will brins 
out the beauUf al colours of the leaves, and if tepid 
manure water be applied twice a week it will be 
beneficiaL 

Qtmera and allied genera^ tuck as Noegtlia^ dx,, 
may be shaken out and started singly in small pots 
in an intermediate^house, using a Ught compost of 
equal parts peat, loam, and leaf-mould, with sand. 
Oesneras are not usually grown from seed, but 
they may be grown and flowered very easily in one 
year if seed he sown early, in February or March, 
and cultivated in the stove similarly to Gloxinia 
seedlings. The G. zebrina section succeeds best, and 
varieties with yellow and orange markings upon 
the leaves may be raised from a packet of seed. 

Pkryniuma. — Move these into their final pots, 
selecting the best-coloured plants. The bold 
variegation of this valuable decorative plant is best 
developed by being grown in poor sandy soil and 
confined root-space ; 5 and 6- inch pots are quite 
large enough. Grow on in strong heat, and syringe 
frenuently, which it essential to keep down red 
spider. 

Palm-houat, — Syringe the plants thoroughly each 
morning and afternoon with soft water, and 
encourage free growth by an occasional dressing 
with some fertiliser. Clay's appears to suit Palms 
better than anything else I have tried, and after 
its use the folisge of the plants acquire a rich, 
glossy, dark appearance. Shade from sunshine is 
always necessary, and canvas may be tacked on 
roof and sides of the house in the summer months. 

Zonal Pelargoniums for autumn and winter 
flowering will now be ready for the final shift to 
6-inch pots. Use a compost of four parts loam to 
one part spent Mushroom-bed manure, mixed witii 
some rough grit or road sand. Pot firmly with a 
rammer, and keep the old ball slightly below the 
surface of the new soil. Place the plants in a cold 
pit, and shade them for a few days, and afterwards 
stand outside on a bed of coal-ashes fully exposed to 
the sun. As soon as roots have reached the side 
of the ppts, give a dressing with some fertiliser. 
Pinch on the flower stems as they appear, until the 
beginning of September, and stop any strong or 
irregular shoots. Thin out the plants as required, 
to induce sturdy habit and well-ripened wood. 

Sow Balsams for succession, also Celosias, and 
BrowaUia speciosa and datior (white or blue) in 
5 and 6*inch pots. These annuals come into 
flower when the summer conservatory plants are 
passing, in October, and can be thrown away when 
spaoe IS required for Chrysanthemums, ko. They 
may all be grown in pits, and allowed plenty A 
■pace now that bedding plants are being cleared out. 

7BX7ITS TTKDEB OLASS. 

By J. BoBXRTt, Qaidener to the Daks of Portlsad, Wtlbsok 

Abbey, Worlcaop. 

Peaches and Nectarines. —When the fruit haa 
been cleared from the earliest house, give the trees 
a thorough washing with the syringe or garden 
enffine. At the same time the borders may be 
afiorded a good soaking of water. Gradually 
rednoe the temperature of the bonse by giving 
increased ventilation, so that the foliage may be 
brought into a ocadition to stand full ventilation 
night and day after a fortnight's time. When the 
trees have had a week's rest, remove or stop all 
sappy and superfluous growths. Regulate the 
voung growths thinly so that the sun and air can 
have full influence upon them. Syringe the trees 
frequently, and keep the borders moist — occasionally 
witn liquid manure-to maintain the foliage in a 
healthy state during the heat of summer. 

Succession Bouses, ^The treatment of these will 
need to be diflerent, according to the development 
of each. The second early-house should now be 
ripening such fine Peaches M Royal George, Belle- 
garde, Crimson Galande, Dymond and Violette 



Hative ; and Lord Napier, Dryden and Humboldt 
Nectarines. Give free ventilation, and cease to 
syringe the trees when the fruits begin to soften. 
Expose the fruits to full sunshine, and keep the 
borders moist. Houses in which the trees are at 
the ** stoning" stage are best kept under cool 
treatment until the process is completed. After- 
wards fork into the surface-border a good dressing 
of wood - ashes and soot, and follow this by a 
thorough watering. The cooler that the later 
Peach trees are kept during summer, the finer will 
the fruits be in the autumn. 

Figfi. — Permanent trees now swelling their second 
crop will need generous treatment. Where succes- 
sion houses exist there will not be any urgent 
necessity to hurry this second crop, and increased 
ventilation will give the fruits more time to swell, 
and also tend to an earlier ripening of the wood 
and a fuller first crop of fruit next season. This 
crop, if ripened without the aid of much fire heat, 
will be of the highest quality. 

Later Howtes.—TreeB swelling fruit must be 
closely watched at this season for the appearance 
of red spider. Use the syringe freely each morning 
and evening. In well- drained and open borders 
abundance of water will be required. Stop gross 
growths, and cut away all suckers from the roots 
and main stems of the trees ; but allow medium 
growtlis to keep their growing points intact for 
next season's fruiting. 

Pot Trees.— Hhe present is a good time to put 
large bush trees into tubs to get them well-estab- 
lished before autumn. Give 4 to 6 inches of drain- 
age under these large bushes, and use a compost of 
good fibrous loam, old mortar rubble, chalk and half- 
inch bones. After tubbing, keep them in a warm, 
moist atmosphere for a month or six weeks, and 
gradually harden them to stand full exposure in 
a Bunnv position outside during August and 
September. 

THB OBOHID HOUSES. 

By W. H. Tomra, Orotdd Orower to Sir FmaDcmioK Wieav, 
Bart.. Glare Lawn. Bast Sheen, 8.W. 

Oifmbidium Lowianum. — ^This grand Orchid is 
considered a warmth • loving plant by some gar- 
deners, although much better results are obtaued 
when it is grown in a cool, moist house. The term 
cool in this connection applies rather to the absence 
of fire-heat than to a low temperatnre, for un- 
doubtedly the plant is the better for a moderately 
high temperature from sun-heat during the growing 
season, in conjunction with free ventilation and 
atrial moisture, its blooms remaining in good condi- 
tiou for more than three men* hs, but the prudence 
of retaining them so long is doubtf uL It is better 
practice to remove the flower-spikes off after about 
six weeks' flowering, and after affording a rest of 
two weeks' duration, re-pot them. Speaking gene- 
rally, the plant should be repotted once in three 
or four years, and the Orchid-pots used should be 
large enouffh to allow ample room for that length of 
time. A few large concave crocks should be put at 
the bottom of the pot, and on .these the plant 
should be stood so that the upper surface of the ball 
comes 1 inch below the rim. The potting compost 
should consist of two parts of lumpy peat to one of 
sood turfy yellow loam, some small quantity of 
decayed farmyard manure, sphagnum -moss, and as 
much' sand as will make it porous. A certain quan- 
tity of small crocks, mixed with the compost, whilst 
carrying out the potting, will contribute to proper 
drainage. It is advisable to employ a rammer in 
firming the soil, which should not be made hard. 
When dividing a plant an edging iron, or a sharp 
spade should be used, this being preferable to dis- 
entangle the roots. For about three weeks after 
being re-potted not any water will be required, but 
at the end of that period of time aff<^ water once 
copiously. Let the plant be syringed overhead 
twice a day when favourable weather prevails, and 
for a few weeks after root disturbance, and close 
the upper ventilators of the house about 3.30 p.m. 
From the middle of the month of July to that of 
September, venUlators in general may be opened 
night and day. Plants not repotted may be afforded 
much diluted farmyard manure-water, but not to 
those recently repotted, before the flower-spikes 
appear in the winter. Light shading should be 
afforded from 9 a.m. till about 5 p.m. 

Cymbidium giganteum is now beginning to grow, 
and may receive a shift if more root space is re- 
quired by any of the plants. As this species roots 
loss freely than C. Lowianum, more drainage should 



be afforded ; but in other respects the treatment is 
identical. The same remarks apply to C. grandi- 
florum, or C. Hookerianum, as it is sometimes 
called. The winter treatment of the different 
species will be given at the proper time. 

Oymbidtum Tra^anum may be repotted at thi» 
date, the oompost used being the same as that^ 
advised for the first-named. Let the pUnt stand 
in the warmest part of the house, and afford it 
abundance of water whilst growing freely. 

Cymbidium tigrinum is the dwarfest species with 
which I am acquainted. It should be grown in 
pans that are well-drained, and stood in the house in 
which Masdevallias are grown. It may be planted 
in a compost consisting of equal parts of turfy loam 
and peat, together with sphagnum - moss, and as 
much silver sand as will give porosity. Any plant 
needing root space may he attended to now, after- 
wards just sufficient water should be afforded as 
will keep the soil merely damp until rooting 
becomes active. When the pseudo- bulbs are 
formed a very moderate supply of water will suffice 
for the needs of the plant. 

Cymbidium Dtvonianum is a species which may 
be grown in the Masdevallia-house. The plant has 
recently finished flowering, and any plants needing 
more space or fresh soil may be repotted. The kind 
of oompost recommended for C. tigrinum will suit 
this species, elevating the base of the plant sl^htljr, 
so that the flower-spikes, which are projected hori- 
zontally, may find their way over the rim. It thrives 
when suspended, or on a shelf near the glass. Water 
may be afforded as in the preceding case, and the 
undersides of the leaves should be sprayed fre- 
quently in order to dislodge red-spider. 

THE HARDT FBXJIT OABDBN. 

By A. W4KD, Gardener to P. A. Sevan, Bsq., Trent Park, 

New Bamet. 

Spraying Trees.— The Apple-trees about Barnet 
have set what promise to be full crops of fruit, and 
the growth is clean and strong. Caterpillars are 
not so numerous as they once threatened to beoome, 
still I have had every tree on which they are 
present well sprayed, the insecticides used being 
of the strength and applied in manner directed by 
the makers. It is found that insecticides which 
poison the food of the insects are more effective 
than those which kill by contact. Two ounces of 
Paris Green, 1 lb. of fresh lime, a little soft-soap, 
and 20 gallons of water, or Bentley's Specific used 
as directed, vdll soon clear the trees of caterpillars 
and do no harm to the foliage or fruit gsjrdens. 
Where there are crops under the trees, Paris Green 
should not be used; but Bentley's need not be 
feared. If this one is objected to, let either '* Killm- 
right " or a decoction of Quassia be used instead, 
either of which kills by contact. These various 
insecticides should be applied with a sprayer, of 
which many makes are in the market. Choose, a 
quiet day for the job. These romedies may be 
used on Pears and Plums infested with caterpillars. 
Cherry-trees need to be often examined' during 
cold dry weather, a time when the black aphis 
nearly always infests the young growths. It is 
important that this pest be promptly dealt with, 
otherwise they will greatly cripple the shoots in a 
few days. Either of the last two insecticides mixed 
at their full allowable strongth will destroy it. 

Cordon Pear*.— These have set heavily, and will 
need severo thinning if fin^ specimens aro wished 
for. A certain amount of thinning may be carried 
out forthwith, as the best specimens in the trusses 
aro now distinguishable. In thinning fruito regard 
must be had to those varieties whose fruits oome 
to a large sise, thinning these more freely than 
middle and small-fruited varieties. Whero the 
Pear -midge works mischief, the thinner should 
avoid leaving abnormally large fruits, as suck 
generally contain one or moro of the larvee, but 
such fruits should be removed and burnt forthwith. 
As most cordon Pears are budded on the Quince, 
they suffer from the lack of moisture in the surfaco 
soil to a greater degree than do Pears on the 
wilding stock ; and it is advisable to afford water 
abundantly in dry weather, due regard being had 
to the nature of the soil. Before applying water U> 
Pears, a slight dressing of potesh and phosphates 
may be applied, and the soil slightly pricked over. 
The cordon Pears will be the better for a mulch of 
long stable -dung over the roots. The growths 
arising from the spurs may be stopped at the fifth 
leaf ten days hence, but the leading shoots should 
not be shortened if there be space to train them in. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 



AOVERTISEMENTS •houM b« awit to tli« PUBLISHEIt. 

u«tratlont.~r»« E^Uor miU thamkf)iU'^ rm3tiv§ and §a$tt 
pktaographi or drowin^s, auUabU A>r roproducHon^ r/ 
gatd^HM, or of romarkabU plants, /foiotrt, IrtM, dc; Ut 
h4 ocHMMf b€ respoHsibU/or Ion or in^ry. 



APPOINTMENTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 



TUB3DAT. 



(• Parii Uoiverul ExUbiUon (tem- 
porary Show). 
CftinbridgMhire Hnrticaltnral So- 
ciety's 8bo«r, at Cambridffo. 
8alt«rhebble and Diatriot (Halifax) 
Rose Show. 

«-««-«^ ( Yorkrtlre Gala (8 dajs). 

WEDNESDAY, Juke 13 {Cornwall Agricultural Show, at 

V Tmro (2 daysX 
l" We haTe reaaou to think that thia show haa been deflerred 
until June 18 ] 

8ALE8. 

Tuesday, June 12.— Sale of Greenhouaea. Frames, Ac. at the 

ChllweU Nurseriea, Nottingham, by Protheroe A Morria. 
WEDNESDAY, June 18.— ^le of Greenhouse Plants and 

Nursery Stock, at the Chilwell Nurseries, near Notting- 

ham, by Protheroe A Morris (two days). 
THURSDAY, Juwe' 14.— Sale of Orchids at Elraet Hall, 

Roundhay, Leeda. by Hepper A Sons. 
FRIDAY, JoNE 15.— Sale of Orchids from Messia. F. Sander 

A Co., at Protheroe A If orria' Rooma. 



AmuoB TncPEiuTuwi for the ensuing week, deduced (torn 
Obtarrations of Forty-three Tears, at Chiawlck.— 10*8°. 

Actual Tsmpbbatubbs :~ 

LoxDOH.— Jiin« 6 (« P.M.) : Max. 75* ; Min. 4»». 
FE0V1MCE8.— June « (« p.m.): Max. 7l«, Ipswich; 
Min., 4r, Peterhead, N.B. 



mu ^ ^ V ^ ^* ^^® *o often . and bo per- 
The Currant-bud • *. .i j ^ ^ .-, 

m^ Biatently advocated the Drocesses 

of spraying for the Tarious insect 

attacks to which our frait-trees are subjected, 

that we can share the satisfaction experienced 

by the Professors of Wye College at the result 

of their conflict with the Currant-bud mite. 

We are not aware whether the prussic-aoid 

treatment has been tried for this mite by other 

experimenters, but, in any case, there is no 

reason to doubt the success of the operations. 

The process is not only effectual, but it is cheap 

and easily carried out. Neyertheless, the risks 

may be so terrible to those unaccustomed to 

handle such ingredients, that we think the 

plant-doctors of the future, or the present 

scientific staff of the agricultural colleges, 

should at least, at first, be alone entrusted 

with the conduct of the operations. 

Mr. CouHiNS, in the valuable note which he 
has contributed to the Journal of Wye ColUge, 
and to our own columns, p. 258, shows how 
readily the plan may be carried out. 

To those who, like ourselves, have so long 
urged the establishment of colleges like that of 
Wye, where not only instruction but experi- 
mental research may be continuously carried 
out, these experiments are particularly grati- 
fying, as they show a justification for the estab- 
lishment of such institutions, which appeals 
even to the ratepayer. 

Spraying in its various forms (including 
fumigation) is becoming more and more used 
in this country, though we are still much 
behind our American cousins in this matter. 
The little book published by the late E. G. 
Lodbman, of the Cornell University, entitled 
The Sprayiiig of Plants (Macmillan), is one 
that should be consulted in case of need by 
every gardener and farmer. 

Whilst alluding to the use of poisonous sub- 
stances in dealing with garden-pests, we may 
fittingly call attention to a letter in our last 
issue from the Secretary of a society to regulate 
the sale of poisons used for other than medicinal 
purposes. 



At present it is a grievance that nuiserymen, 
sundriesmen, and others, whose business it is 
to supply garden- requisites, are not allowed to 
sell articles containing poison. The liberty to 
sell such materials is at present confined to 
registered pharmaceutical chemists, and is sur- 
rounded by precautions to obviate as far as 
possible either accidental or wilful disaster. 
No reasonable person can doubt the propriety 
of such precautions. They may not always 
be available against human stupidity, careless- 
ness, or wickedness ; but, at least, they are cal- 
culated to prevent a large amount of mischief, 
or to enable it to be detected with certainty 
and rapidity. 

All that is asked is that the horticultural 
sundriesmen or traders may be allowed to dis- 
tribute poisonous substances under the same 
or under similar restrictions as those imposed 
on the pharmacists. Whenever we have 
received samples (as we frequently do) of these 
compounds from a registered chemist, there 
has been a poison label attached to the bottle, 
and very often the bottle itself has been of 
such a shape and colour as of itself to attract 
attention to the poisonous nature of the 
contents. That some restrictions of this kind 
are necessary has been made obvious to us by 
the receipt from dealers who were not pharma- 
cists of *' weed-killers," and also of other com- 
pounds much used in gardens, with no indication 
whatever of their poisonous nature. 

If the new society will insist on all reasonable 
precautions being taken to prevent accident, 
there will be no reason whatever that horticul- 
tural dealers should not be entrusted with the 
sale of the compounds used in their business. 



National Rose Society. — At a special 

geoeral meeting held on Jane 5, at the Horti- 
cultural Clab, Dr. Mastibs in the Chair, 
Mr. C. B. Havwood was elected Treasurer till 
the next general meeting in the room of the late 
T. B. Haywood, £eq. 

Stealing from Lord Rosebery'S Garden. 

— A man described as a boraebreaker has been 
sentenced to six weeks' imprisonment for stealing a 
quantity of Magnolias, Rhododendrons, Hyacinths, 
Ferns, ^., from Lord Rosbbsby's garden at The 
Durdans, EpsouL 

" Botanical Magazine.'* — The Botanical 
Magazine tor June oontains coloured illustrations 
and descriptions of the following plants :— 

Convolvulus macrostegius, Greene. — A handsome, 
white-flowered climber, with cordate, ovate-acute, 
repand leaves. It is a native of Lower California, 
whence it was introduced by Mr. Gumbleton. It 
flowers freely against a wall at Kew ; tab. 7717. 

Mammillaria vivipara, Haworth. — A native of the 
Rocky Mountains ; of ovoid form, ribbed and 
tubercled, the tubercles bearing about fifteen 
straight-spreading spines ; the flowers are pink, or 
by variation, white or purple. It was grown at 
Kew in the open air, sheltered by the buttresses of 
the Palm-house ; tab. 7718. 

Cryplocoryne Oriffithi, Schott. — A Malayan 
Aroid of singular construction, and of botanical 
interest ; tab. 7719. 

Dipladenia ezimiat Hemsley, in Gardeners' 
Chronicle^ 1893, ii, 120. — ^A climbing stove plant, 
with rose-pink, trumpet-shaped flowers. It is sup- 
posed to be a native of S. Brazil ; tab. 7720. 

Helenium ttnui folium, NuttalL — An erect, much- 
branched annual, with crowded, linear leaves, and 
terminal flower-heads with broad, deflexed ray 
florets, whilst the disc florets are aggregated into 
sub-globose heads. It is a native of the Eastern 
United States, and forms a showy annual in the 
autumn at Kew ; tab. 7721. 



The Proposed Laboratory at Kew.— The 

question of a site for the Physical Laboratory that 
it is proposed to erect at Kew, is still arousing much 
discussion. On the one hand it is asserted that, 
plaoed outside the gardens and in the Old Deer 
PArk the building would be no obstruction, and 
" would not disturb the neighbourhood;" while 
those opposed to the scheme declare that there are 
other localities less open to objection, that it would 
spoil the seclusion of the Qaeen's Cottage gronnds 
recently addeil to the woodland part of the grounds. 
It is therefore a question whether the usefulness of 
the laboratory (which would no doubt be great), 
would be sufficientiy so to oompensate for its erec- 
tion dose to ibis beauty spot, to the attractions of 
which it would by no means contribate. Remarks 
lately made in the House by Mr. Akbbs-Dodglas, 
and Mr. Skewes-Cox, were not sufliciently definite 
to indicate whether or not the erection of the 
Laboratory on any particalar site was already 
decided upon. 

Horticultural Teaching in Germany.— 

Herr L. Wittmack, in a paper contributed by him 
to the Official Catalogue of the Oerman Section of the 
Paris Kxhibttum^ mentions the measures taken in 
Germany with regard to horticultural training. 
The science, he says, is highly developed. The 
most advanced teaching emanates from three insti- 
tutions : the Royal School of Horticulture at Wild- 
park, near Potsdam, established for seventy-five 
years, and shortly to be transferred to Dahlem, 
near Berlin, in the vicinity of the new Botanic 
Garden; the Royal Institute of Pomology at 
Proskau, near Oppeln (Silesia) ; and the Royal 
School of Pomology and Viticulture at Geisenheim- 
sur-le-Rhin. The kingdom of Wurtembuig has, 
since 1860, possessed a private institution, the 
Pomological Institute of Reuthingen ; and Saxony, 
since 1892, has maintained a School of Advanced 
Horticulture in Dresden. At Koestritz is an es- 
tablishment for general instruction. Elementary 
schools of gardening are sometimes in connection 
with, sometimes independent of, higher -grade 
schools ; they are maintained by different confede- 
rate states, or by the governments of the provinces. 
Prussia includes twenty-three, Bavaria five. Saxony 
two, Wiirtemburg four, the Grand Duchy of Baden, 
Saxe Weimar, and the Grand Duchy of Hesse, each 
one. In all these establishments instruction is 
given in the culture and utilisation of fruits and 
vegetables, Ac. ; moreover, instructors continue this 
course of training in different towns. In certain 
cities, such as Berlin and Leipsic, are schools of 
gardening for young men, who do practical work 
in the <Uy; in other c as e s, again, in Berlin for 
instance, there are gardeners who themselves make 
arrangements for obtaining courses of instruction ; 
often apprentices and youths attend the popular 
courses for the adults. In some localities they 
teach gardening and the cultivation of fruit-trees 
to children in the gardens attached to their schools. 

The Paris Congress of Horticulture 

was opened by M. Dirpinr, the Minister of Agri- 
culture, in presence of MM. Vigf.b (President), 
Tbuffaut, Chatenay, Mabtinbt, Wittmack, 
MiCHELi, RoDioAs, &c. Pspcrs were read on the 
heating of glass-houses, the management of public 
gardens, the diseases of Clematis, the mildew of 
Lettuces, which M. Max Cobnu says may be 
oombated by soaking some mulching substance 
with solution of copper-sulphate, and then spread- 
ing the mulch over the soil in which the Lettuces 
are grown. 

Congress concerning the Cider-making 

Industry.— An International Congress concerned 
with the Cider industry is to be held in Paris in 
connection with the general Exhibition, from 
October 11 to 13. The organising committee appeal 
to pomologists, growers, and authorities of all 
countries to give the Conference the benefit of 
their knowledge and experience as regards the 
following questions, which are proposed for dis- 
cussion : — 1. Raising and planting Apples and 
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Peart for cider and perry. 2. PriDoiplea on which 
Co form a selection of the best varieties of fruits for 
wine or cider. 3. Expenmental orchards and 
stations. 4. The teaching of froit-growing. 5. Dry- 
ing and preserving wine-fmits. 6. Use of yeasts 
in cider-making. 7. Extraction, filtration, sterili- 
«ation of most. 8. The spirit present in cider 
and perry. 9. The cider, and cider Apple-trade in 
France and elsewhere. All oommunications in con- 
•oection with the Conference should be addressed to 
M. JouRDAiN, Rue Mayet, 21, Paris. 

German Horticulture and Forestry. — 

A communication has reached us from Herb L. 
WiTTMACK, of Berlin, on German horticulture and 
forestry. This paper is reprinted from the official 
catalogue of the Oerman section of the Paris 
Exhibition, and deals briefly with the history and 
the present condition of horticulture of the 
kindred crafts in Oermany. For the oonvenienoe 
of those readers for whom it was chiefly intended, 
the bulletin is written in French, and will be read 
with much interest by those to whom the sobjeots 
dealt with are of importance. 

The Devon and Exeter Gardeners* 
Association will make their annual summer 
outing on Wednesday, July 11. The party will 
proceed by train and brake to Lyme Regis, and 
subsequently to Piohay, the seat of Wilton 
Allhusen, Esq. After inspecting the gardens and 
grounds, the journey will be continued to Rousdon, 
the seat of Sir Cuthbert Peik, Bart, where, in 
addition to the interesting gardens and grounds, 
the .remarkable and historical landslip will be 
inspected. From the landslip a half-hour's walk 
will bring the party to Seaton. The return 
journey will be made from Seaton at 9.35, reaching 
Exeter at 10.43 p m. 

The Carlisle Rose Show, we are informed, 

will be h«ld on Tuesday, July 17, not July 18, as 
previously arranged. 

Abies nobius.— Mr. Nicholson kindly sends 
tis male flowers of a glauoous form of this speoies 
growing at Westonbirt. The male flowers are 
slightly stalked, about 25 mill, x 6 mill, the scales 
roundish, obtnsely pointed, of a rich crimson 
edour, so that the tree must have been strikingly 
"beautiful. 

The Botanical Exchanqe Club.— The re- 
/Port of the distributor for 1898 has been recently 
published. The members of the club interchange 
dried specimenr, and append oomments on some of 
the more critical plants. Of Potamogeton Druoei, 
it is stated that it affords a sight not easily to be 
forgotten, as it occurs in the shallow and clear 
water of the Loddon, where the flickering lights 
illumine the delicate lace like foliage of the sub- 
jnerged leaves. It has been referred to P. fluitans, 
^r to » hybrid between P. nutans x alpinus. 

The Plant Doctor. — The Royal Horti- 
oultural Society seems rolling in wealth, or very 
anxious to spend what it has — a correspondent says 
he knows an opening, viz., to provide the sinews 
-for war to some {dant-disease man, and send him to 
eee on the spot what disease really looks like. The 
postal box is apt to mislead. We certainly think 
the time has arrived when the Royal Horticultural 
'Society, or someone, should give an adequate salary 
-to a competent plant doctor whose whole time should 
be devoted to the work. We are only editors, and 
iiave no time for the necessary research and culti- 
vation, but we are swamped with enquiries and 
specimens. 

*• The Alpine Flora."— The seventh edition 
of the coloured vade-mecum of the Alpine Flora, 
entirely rewritten and greatly enlarged, of a book 
containing 207 coloured, and ten uncoloured pic- 
tures of alpine flowers. The text, which consists 
of brief descriptions of the plants shown, is in 
English, French, and German. The authors of the 
book are L. Schr6ter and Professor Dr. C. 
%8chr6ter of Zurich, and they are to be oongratu- 



laited upon bringing out a book comprehensible to 
tourists of three nationalities, and we must not be 
too hard on the occasional faults in idiom made 
when writing the languages of countries foreign to 
them. Being of handy size, this companion to the 
Alpine Flora will be found exceedingly useful to 
travellers whose limited' luggage debars them 
from bulkier tomes. The descriptions, it is need- 
less to say, are correct, and the pictures also, 
the latter being pretty but not exaggerated repre- 
sentations of the genus found on the mountains. 
The publisher of the book is Albert Raustein of 
Zurich, but it may be had from any foreign 
bookseller. 

Agricultural Returns for 1800.— From 

these returns we learn that the acreage occupied 
by orchards show a slight increase— Uie greatest 
amount of which being found in Kent and Worces- 
tershire. There can be no doubt that fruit culti- 
vation is extending, though perhaps with halting 
steps, and this in the face of the increased imports 
from all the fruit-growing colonies and foreign coun- 
tries. It pays — that is the test and the incentive 
to increased acreage. Turning now to Wheat, a 
large falling off in the acreage devoted to that 
oeroal has to be noted, due to the exceptionally 
low prices of the year, and as noted by us from 
week to week. The average price per quarter in 
1898 was 34«., and fell to 25«. 8(f. in the last year ; 
and here it may be observed that, with the excep- 
tion of 1894 and 1895, this was the lowest flgnre 
reached during 129 years. In the matter of Wheat 
production, the total was less by nearly a million 
quarters than in 1898, but was considerably more 
than recorded in any year since 1891, excepting 
1898. Last year's yield per acre was also the best 
average recorded. The entire area of onltivated 
land which has, with but few exceptions, declined 
every year sinoe 1872, was a little lees last year 
than in 1896— consequently it was less than any 
year on record. On the whole, and eliminating 
fruit culture from consideration, the figures in the 
returns form a striking evidence of existing agri- 
cultural depression. But it may be of interest to 
the British farmer to learn that the area of winter 
Wheat in the United Stetes is less this year by 
3,563,000 acres— or 11*8 per cent than in the 
preceding year. 

French Ranunculus.— " The Ranunculuses 
of the Dutch bulb trade may be properly divided 
into two large groups, according to their origin, 
some having originated from Ranunculus asiati- 
cus, and others from Ranunculus africanus. The 
last mentioned includes the varieties which 
are known in the trade as Turban Ranunculus ; 
while to R. asiaticus belong the Scotch and French, 
as well as the Persian varieties. For manyoen- 
tories the Ranunculuses have been favourite 
garden flowers. As eably as the year 1650, Sultan 
Mahomet IV. had the garden of Uie Serail planted 
with Ranunculus, which his Grand Vizier had 
ordered, with many other kinds of plants, from 
their native places in the vicinity of Candia, 
Cyprus, Aleppo, Rhodes, and Damascus. From 
among all these different plants, the Sultan gave 
the preference to the Ranunculuses, and their 
transitory splendour was finally preserved for us 
by the brush of an artist. For many years 
Mahomet IV. kept the Ranunculus for himself 
alone, like the slaves in his harem, but at last 
through the ambassadors of the different European 
courts, they became known in Western Europe. 
With how much preference they were there culti- 
vated is best shown from the voluminous Ttui^ 
de9 RenoneuUi of Pateb D'Aldene, which appeared 
in the middle of the eighteenth century, and from 
which a still more extensive translation has been 
published in Germany. The Ranunculuses seemed 
to thrive in Dutch soil, and the culture was soon 
carried on energetically and on a large scale. An 
improved race of Persian Ranunculus originated in 
France, to which the name of R. asiaticus super- 
bissimns was given ; they may be distinguished 
from the Persian varietiei by their larger, looser, 



and sometimes less double instead of fully douUo 
flowers ; and they also present much riok«r 
variations of colour." FloriUgium Haarlemmaet 
January, 1900. 

EremuruS.— The stately beanty of Erenmnn 
was strikingly shown at the Drill Hall on Tnesday, 
by Messrs. Jas. Veitch k Sons. This valnaU« 
hardy plant is by no means sufficiently well known 
yet, and it has never been staged at an exhibition 
in this country in such quantity or excellence. 



Ireland. 



FORESTRY. 

Now that the new Board of Agriculture for this 
oountry has superseded the Congested Distrietn 
Board in the management of the agricultural earsa 
of our community, with much greater freedom to 
carry out any suggestion with a view to imprave- 
ment, the task of the replanting of some counties 
on the westward coast is one imperative on the 
Executive Council, as the older board had pnr- 
chased somewhere in the nineties, namely, 1892, a 
tract of country embracing something like 900 and 
odd acres, at Knookboy, county Galway ; in 1892 
and 1893 they managed to plant at least 500 aorea, 
the varieties at first being experimentaL The 
kinds included the following timber-trees : — Ash» 
Elm, Beech, Spruce, Silver Fir, Elder, Larch, Syoa- 
more, Poplar, and Scotch Fir. They were not 
long planted when decay set in, the Firs showing 
the fi[rst signs of decline, especially Abies pectinata,' 
or Silver Fir. The foresters, in their report on the 
trees at Knookboy, say that hardwoods and 
deciduous trees, with very few exceptions, do not 
thrive upon this site. They speak favourably of 
Scotch Fir, also Spruce. In dealing with the 
climate of the west coast, the harsh winds which 
sweep the oountry during the earlier part of the year, 
rendering the labour of planting during this period 
a task of temerity, as many kinds do not survive, 
and suggest that later planting should be less produc- 
tive ofloss of the young trees. There was a vague 
impression in the mincb of the Board that looal 
nursery stock would be more beneficial, so that in 
the year of 1895, this idea atsumed a praotioal 
shape, namely, tiiey inaugurated a nursery on the 
site of Ejnockboy; it extended to 4 aoret. The 
main stock was one-year-old seedlings, whilst the 
seeds of the varieties which had proved themselves 
to withstand Uie Atlantic winds, were also planted. 
How far their venture was a success it is impossible 
to speak, as the Board never issued any report in 
connection thereof. A forecast would sound some- 
thing like failure. The great question which will 
determine the use of laying down trees so far as 
this country is concerned, namely, its meteoro- 
logiciU effect. At present there is a vague impression 
in our cultivators* minds that the conditions of 
growth have been seriously interfered with when 
our forests were cut down ; and until this aspect of 
the question is scientifically treated, its influence at 
least made fairly clear, the task of planting trees in 
the most suitable places throughout the country, in 
order that the fullest effects shall accrue, will 
remain in the background, or if any move does 
take place, it may not bear the stamp of thorough- 
ness. To plant timber for profit does not i^peal 
to our country, as its undulating surface is better 
fitted for other forms of vegetation. 

There is one thing regarding forestry operations 
which should be carrid out, that is, the moun- 
tainous parts such as the mountains around the 
metropolis, in some parts of Wicklow, although it 
is fairly well covered with trees ; some places along 
the south coast as Waterford, and on the west ooast 
Kerry and Galway should be extensively planted ; 
also Donegal, and portions of Down near the sonth, 
among the Moame mountains, using the Scotch Fir 
in the most exposed places, and in the shelter 
thus formed the common Spruce, Birch, and 
Sycamore. Some Conifers mighc be planted in the 
flat uplands, and if sheltered. Larch will thrive ; 
whilst PoiJars, Willows might be cultivated in the 
damper situations ; and on sandy soils of a shifting 
nature. Pious pinaster could be utilised with advan- 
tage. If the above oounie were adopted, and the 
facts following from such a source be noted, it would 
form a secure basis for future work. A, 0*NeHl. 
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BROOM HOUSE, FULHAM. 

[StrPPLBMENTARY ILLUSTRATION.] 

This, the residence of Miss C. A. BuUivan, and 
situated on the hanks of the Thames ahout 3^ miles 
hy road from Hyde Park Comer, has for its sur- 
roundings one of the best gardens to be found in 
the older suburbs of the metropolis. Vegetation 
both arboreal and other is very luxuriant and 
healthy, and shows scarcely any of the effects 
usually associated with dose proximity to the great 
city, or of urban fog. The great purple Beech 
(figured in Gardeners' Chronicle, p. 305, October 22, 
1898), the Horse-Chestnuts, deciduous Cypress, the 
eyergreen Oaks, Tulip-tree, aged Rhododendrons and 
Azaleas, Cedars of Lebanon, a Liquidambar, are just 
as healthy and fine in proportions today as we have 
always known them. Ferns and rock-plants, bulbs 
of all sorts. Iris in variety, and bog-plants flourish 
as if only the purest country air surrounded them. 
And the turf is soft and yielding, and moreover it 
shows great o«re on the part of Mr. Wilson, the 
gardttier, in being free from weeds, and well kept. 

We gave in our issue for November 12, 1898, a 
full account of this pretty garden and grounds of 
10 acres, and of the garden by the mansion as it 
was planted at that time, so that we need only 
refer our readers to that notice in order that they 
may asoertMn with what description of plants the 
beds depicted in the view were, and are, always 
filled. The foreground of the view contains a fine 
Iwge shrub, 5 feet in diameter, and height of 
Ghoisya temata ; a red-flowering Currant, a clump 
ol Lilium auratum, a Silver Queen Holly, and a 
Thuia orientalis. 

In the spring months this front-garden, which 
faces south, is made gay with early and late- 
flowering Tulips, Aubrietiae, Iris, and Wallflowers, 
to be succeeded by Pyrethrum roseum in variety. 
Lupins, Poppies in profusion, Ixias, Tritonias, and 
a host of others ; the floral display knowing no 
break till winter begins. The feature of the flora 
at the present season are the hardy Azaleas, 
mostly Ghent varieties; and Rhododendron 
hybridnm, which are disposed in large masses by 
themselves. Doubtless the nearness of the water- 
level to the surface, and the constant circulation of 
air due to the proximity of the river, are the chief 
reason of the healthiness and vigour of these plants. 

Among other plants which make a good display 
in their season may be mentioned the fine, large, 
white-flowered M^ame George Bruant Hose, 
which is allowed to attain to its full size as a 
bush, namely 8 feet and 6 feet in diameter, making 
it an ideal centrepiece for large Rose-beds ; and 
Turner's Crimson Rambler, which here is growing 
luxuriantly, and promising well fbr bloom trained 
over the upturned root of a great tree. Althca 
frutex, of which several large examples were 
remarked, are late in the summer loaded with 
bloom. 

A small Rose-house has been erected on a part of 
an old orchard, and efforts are being made to get 
the walls and roof covered with Roses as quickly as 
possible, but unfortunately the plants are much 
crippled by visitations of mildew, which curious to 
note, gives no trouble in other parts of the garden. 

Bedding-out is going on apace, and by the time 
that this note appears in prinl^it will practically be 
completed. Old favourite- flowerini^ plants still 
keep their wonted places in the formal parterres, 
and we noted Antirrhinums, Violas, Zinnias] 
Verbenas, Pelargoniums, Calceolarias, Lobelias^ 
and Petunias, as materials for planting the bods, 
many of which are oblongs of 5 feet by 2J feet. 

In a warm conservatory attached to the mansion 
there were arranged plants of Vanda tricolor, 
Dendrobium formosum, the still uncommon Cros* 
sandra infundibuliformis, with long, terminal spikes 
of orange-red flowers; a big plant of Eucharis 
^ndiflora, whose roots are at almost all seasons 
immersed to a certain extent in water, which 
blooms very well several times a year, and shows 
every sign of good health ; and some plants of 
Plumbago rosea, which after flowering last year, 
were rested, and slightly cut back, and are at the 
present date affordiog plenty of blooms. 



THE WEATHER IN WEST HEBTS. 

In the early part of the week the weather re- 
mained cold, but during the last three days there 
has been a welcome change to warmer conditions. 
In the same three days the temperature of the 
ground at 2 feet deep has risen about 2^, and at 
1 foot deep as much as 5^ During the partial 
eclipse of the sun on the 28th ult. there was no 
marked fall in the temperature of the air, but its 
duration was clearly indicated on the sunshine 
card by the narrowing of the trace, and its decreased 
intensity of burning. Less than i inch of rain 
fell during the week, and no measurable quantity 
of rain-water came through either percolation gauge. 
The first Rx>se8 to flower in t]be open ground in my 
garden were the following single-flowered varieties, 
viz., Rosa altaioa on the 3rd,| or four days later 
than last year ; and the Scotch Burnet Rose on 
the 4th, or two days later than last year. 

Mat. 

The first week proved warm, but during the rest 
of the month there occurred very few unseasonably 
warm days or nights. Taken as a whole, this was 
an unusually cold May. Nevertheless during the 
past fifteen years there have been six other Mays 
in which the mean temperature was lower. More- 
over in eight Mays during that period, greater cold 
was registered by the exposed thermometer than on 
the coldest nights of the same month this year. 
Rain fell on twelve days, but the total measurement 
was only about half the average quantity for the 
month. No rain-water whatever came through the 
percolation gauge on which short grass is growing, 
and less than a quarter of a gaSon through the 
uooropped gauge. Both gauges are 1 yard square. 
The sun shone on an average for five and a half 
hours a day, or about half an hour a day less than 
the May average. The winds were as a rule of 
moderate strength, and for 309 hours, or nearly 
thirteen days, came from some point between north 
and east. 

The Spbino. 

This was the coldest spring sinoe that of 1891, 
and only once before (1893) in the previous forty- 
four years have the same three months been aa dry. 
It was also rather a sunless spring. E, Jf., 
Berkhanuted, June 5. 



Denmark; 

¥— 

THE TULIP EXHIBITION at COPENHAGEN;. 

The Ladies Club at Copenhagen lately arranged 
a charming exhibition of late-flowering Tulips, 
which was very sttcoessfuL Many English and 
Scotch travellers visited it, and remarked tiiat 
the English Tulips, as well as the Dutch ones, 
had arrived in good condition. A special depart- 
ment was made of the finest types of Barr ft Son's 
well-known collections. Tulipa viridiflora was 
excellent, as were several of the more rare dark- 
flowering Tulips. 

From Holland, the best Tulips came from M. 
Krelage, of Haarlem ; strikingly fine flowers of La 
Tolipe Noire, and many other fine Darwin Tulips, 
ftc, were sent, and much admired. 

The club rooms and neighbouring exhibition 
rooms were finely decorated with carpets, pictures, 
oopper-ware, ftc, old Dutch faience, china, and 
many other decorative objects. A young lady 
presided in the Dutch room, dressed in Dutch 
costume, and acted as a doerone in her department. 

The exhibition was visited by the beloved Royal 
Family, and was very successful. Professor C. 
Grisslund lectured twice on Tulips ; and Professor 
Carl Hansen prepared for the occasion an illus- 
trated treatise on the interesting history of the 
Tulips, &c. 

The Ladies* Club has in former years arranged 
successful exhibitions of Orchids and other flowers. 
A Ladies' Club - Palace will, it is hoped, be 
the result of the Ladies' energy. Horticulture is 
advancing at Copenhagen, and the ladies are among 
the most zealous promoters of it. C. H. 



Notices of Books. 

The Nature and Work of Plants : an Intro- 
duction TO THE Study of Botany. By* 
D. T. Macdougal, Ph,D., Director of the 
Laboratories, New York Botanical Garden. 
(Maomillan & Co.) 

Fbom the United States we are now frequently 
receiving works on elementary botany, which 
remarkable for their freshness and novelty ol 
ment. One of the best is that whose title is given 
above. The plant is an engine, says the author, 
and forthwith he seta his pupils to work to demon- 
strate the truth of the proposition by pulling it to 
pieces and investigating the mode of action of esboh 
piece separately and conjointly. The teacher givee- 
his pupils a few simple directions, and then leaves 
them to work out the problems for themselv^ At 
the end of the exercise, if they have any brains at 
all, they must themselves arrive at the oonchi8io& 
the teacher desired them to do. 

When a lad has worked through a book like 
this, he will not only have a good general know- 
ledge of the physiology of plants, but he will have 
acquired a mental training or discipline, the value 
of which in any career is beyond computation. 
One serious defect is the absence of any chapter on 
the genetic relationsh^) or classification of plants. 
The subject of the variation of plants is also almost 
entirely omitted. In spite of these deficiencies we> 
may thoroughly commend this little treatise to the- 
botanical student. 



Ornamental Shrubs. By Luoiua Davis, New 
York and London. <G. P. Putnam's Sons. ) 

Tnis is a handsome quarto volume devoted to the^ 
description of shrubs suitable for garden, lawn, 
and park-planting in the United States. The book 
is not written for botanists, but for amateurs, and 
much attention has been given to variations which 
though of great importance to horticulturists are^ 
or were dU lately, negleeted by qrstomatic 
botanists. We do not' see that any partieular 
system of arrangement is followed, but as there ia 
an index this defect is not ol so great oonseqnenoo 
as it otherwise would have been. Brief descriptiona 
for horticultural purposes are given of the prinoipsJ 
shrubs, together with an enumeration of tho^ 
principal varieties. Thus, under Deutzia we find a 
mention of ** Pride of Bochester,*' sent out by 
Messrs. Ellwanger & Barry, as an off-shoot (sport) 
of the double- flowered form of D. cronatA. 
" Though but a comparatively recent introduction^ 
its merits are such that it has already become 
widely and highly appreciated. It carries large, 
double, white flowers, some parts of the petals 
being slightly tinted with scarlet or rose, and it is 
said to excel all the older sorts in size and flower, 
length of panicle, prof useness of bloom, and vigoroa» 
habit. It comes into flower soon after the gracilis^ 
and a week or two in ad?anoe of most of the other 
forms of Deutzia." 

The representation of Kerria japonica, so-called, 
at p. 313, is probably a DierviUa, which has been 
misplaced. The book is good as far as it goea,. 
and so valuable for the description of numarons 
varieties, that we could wish the index had been 
fuller. Of course, it is for the most part available- 
for use in this country, as well aa in the States, and- 
those interested in ornamental shrubs will do weU< 
to possess themselves of this useful book. 



The Amateur's Practical Garden Book^ 
containing the simplest directions- 
FOR THE Growing of the Commonest 
Things about the House and Garden. 

By C. £. Hunn and L. H. Bailey. (Macmillan 
&Co.) 

But that the varieties recommended for use are 
different, this book might well be adopted by the- 
English gardener. It is, in fact, written specially 
for the gardeners of the more temperate States of 
the Union ; but with the necessary adaptations, it is 
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■well Baited for thii oouatiy. The aaleetiOD of •ob- 
ject* Hem* to be Tei7 judiciom, and the iirango- 
meot ii alphsbetickl. To «how the wey in which 
the sabjeote ere treated, we take these particulara 
-from the article, Apple:—" The land on whith an 
orchard ia to be planted ibonld have been io calti- 
vation at least two yeari previont to eettiog the 
trees, and be io a fine ph;«ieal oondition. Dig the 
^ole broad and deep enoagb to take in all the 
root! left after pruning off the bruiied enda cauied 
by digging up the tree, and trim back the branehet 
«t leaat two-tbirdi, making & amooth cat. 8«t the 
trunk in the centre ot the hole, and sift the See 
dirt down through the rooti, ilightly liftiog the 
tree onoe or twice, in order that the fine toil may 



Bulletin oe la Soci^t^ Francaise d'Horti- 

CULTURE DE LONDRES. (M, Long Acre, 

London, W.C.) 
Tbe AnmuU Buttttm, a Tolnme of 150 pages, 
again makee iti appearance, with the reault that 
the friends and lapporteni of the Society can con- 
gratnlate it npon its continoed pnwperity and nse- 
fulneis. The list of memberahip teenu to grow 
apace, and the finaDalal monrcea muat be in every 
way enoonragicg to the exeoative. The frontii- 
piece to the preaent ieane ii an eioelleat pcrtrait of 
one of the Society'i Eogtiih aupporter*, Mr. George 
NichoUon. of Ksw, which U aocoinpknied by an 
appreciativn biographical notice from the pen of 
Mr. Qeorge Schneider, the genial Preeident of the 



the reiouroes of the average stndent. It wonU 
aeem on the one hand the wiser courae to omit all 
■uch details that are at present onteide praoUc*! 
limitations. Ou the other hand, it is deairaUe to 
pay special attention tc thote department* and to 
tboae plant* with which the pupil will daily be 
brought in contact. In one special respect Mr. 
Perciral'a book is "up to date," and that ii, 
in the insertion of ciitneron; exercisea and experi- 
ments to be carried out by the pnpil for ft 
definite purpose. While aome books are made to 
read or to conanlt, and others are intended for 
laboratory use only. Professor Percival's book 
fulfill both purposes. His piactioal eieroiies are 
intercalated between the paragraphs of didactio 



T COMFAXy AT THE TBUFLE S 



(Bea Riport at tlia Tempi* SbOB In our iuua ror Hij M, IMO. p. 4 of SupplmUDL) 



«ettl# under the loota, making congenial soil for 
the new roots tc run through. Fill in over the 
roots, gradaeJly firming the soil above with the 
iaet. When the hole ia full, firm the soil around 
the trunk to prevent whipping by the wind, leaving 
the surfaoe level. If the treea are aet in the fall, 
a eligbt eartbing-iip to the trunk may be bene- 
■Sdti in certain soils, and if set in a dry spring ft 
mnlch of stnw or graas will benefit them. Two 
or three-year old trees (nsnally the Utter) are the 
meet desirable for planting in home grounds. 
-Commercial orchards ore often pl&nted eiclusiiely 
with two-yaar olds. In orchard cultivation Apple- 
trees are iiwuaUy planted .Vi to 40 feet apart each 
way. In bome grounds they may be planted some- 
wbrt closer than this." The book ia worthy the 
notice of English gftrdeners. 



Sooiety. As is nsn«l, a portion ot the Tolume is 
devoted to report* of the Society's monthly meet- 
ings, the annual dinner, and the catalogue of the 
library. Tbeo follow a series of papers on varicus 
horticultural subjects of intereat, which have been 
contributed by the members. 



AORICULTURAL BOTANV : THEORETICAL AND 
PRACTICAL. By John Percival, M.A. (Duok- 

I:i compiling a book of this character, intended 
for agriculturists or horticulturiets, there is always 
a diHicnIty in knowing what to insert and what to 
omit. If the manual is to be brought up to date, 
there must be inserted many matters of no direct 
practical importance, and boyond the capacity and 



text. We are not lure whether it wonld not be 
mors convenient to have theee practical eieroiMS 
relegated to an appendix, and simply referred to in 
the text ; but that is a matter to be determined 
by the Profeaeor himsell. The first part is devoted 
to external morphology, the seoond to minute 
anatomy, comparatively little apace beiug accorded 
to this departmant. The physiology of plants ia 
treated at greater length, and is one of the moat 
satisfactory portions of the book. We ore pleased 
to see more attention paid to the subject of olaaai* 
fication than is general in most modern text-books, 
though we ore startled to begin the series with 
CanuabaceEc, a new name, probably including tha 
Caunabinaceie. 

The botany of the Hop is given at greater length 
than we remember to have seen in similar worki. 
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Mie Chenopodfl are represented by detailed aoconntt 

W the Maogel Wurzel. Crucifer» come next, 

•ffording the author the opportunity of dilating on 

the variations of Cabbages, Swedes, Turnips, and 

other forms of Bnwsica. Rosace®, Legnminos®, 

umbellifersB, and other orders remarkable for the 

number of useful phuits that they contain, are 

treated m like manner, so that we have a fuU 

J«»unt of the grasses, including the cereals and 

the several pasture-grasses. Special attention is 

g^ to weeds, as befits an agricultural text-book. 

JTom the details given as to the purity and ger- 

"Mnatave capacity of seeds, it would seem as if 

considerable improvement had been effected of late 

yean- The author incidentally alludes to the fact 

that oertain seed firms (most ?) now n*f use to give 

•ny guarantee of the quality of their seed, and 

Je is severe upon them in oonsequenoe, but 

he overlooks the fact that the best guarantee is 

»ffi»ded by the reputation of the firm. For our 

own parts we should prefer to porchase without 

guarantee from an esUblished firm with a repuUtioB 
to lose, than from a less well known firm with an 
•laborate guarantee, and we think those who have 
witnessed the care with which the great houses 
grow, select, and dean their seeds, would now be 
of the same opinion. The work closes with 
ebapters on the injurious fungi and bacteria. A 
oopions index is added, so that the book may be 
thoroughly commended to the class of students for 
whose use it has been mainly prepared. 



APPLE ELECTION. 

It having occurred to me that an election of 
Apples would prove useful, I addressed a circular- 
letter to all the best authorities I could think of 
amongst nurserymen, market-growers, and gar- 
deners, in all ptfts of the country, choosing, as far 
as possible, those who had practical knowledge 
gained by selling either fruit or trees. The letter 
will speak for itself. It was as follows :— 

"Seeing how very desirable a thing it would be 
inthe interests of everyone connected with fruit- 
growing, nurserymen, fruitgrowers, and also the 
pnUio, that the number of varieties of the various 
fruits should be reduced, and a lead given to those 
of proved merit, I am getting together the views 
of the leading experU upon the subject of 
Apples 

The following selections to be made with a view 
of combining as far as possible quality with free 
bearing. All should be essentially market Apples, 
but not the so-called " market Apples," whose only 
recommendation is a|^>earance ; for it is not with 
these that we can hope to hold our own against 
Apples from other countries : — 

Best six cooking Apples for Stsndards. 
„ three dessert „ „ „ 

u twelve oookiog Apples for Bushes, 
t, six dessert Apples for Bushes." 

To this letter I received some thirty-two replies 
giving the information sought, three saying that 
fie task was beyond the powers of the writers ; and 
one (which ought to be sent to a museum of anti- 
quities), in which the writer says that he has been 
many years collecting the information I asked for, 
and that it was too valuable to give away, hut he 
should be pUeued to see the reault of my enquiries in 
the press. The italics are mine. I beg here to 
thank those who gave themselves the trouble to 
reply to my letter, and I trust that the informatioD 
they have so kindly given may be of use to my 
other correspondents. I am sure it will be to many 
of the reading publia 

I think it will be wise that I should point out 
that although the replies given come from all parts 
of the country, the bulk of them are written from 
the fruitgrowing districts of the south and west, 
so that some Apples most suitable for the North 
and Midlands do not stand quite so forward in the 
list as they might have done had the votes been 
more evenly divided. Setting this sside, it will 
readily be seen that certain varieties take the lead 
in all localities, as, for instance. Lane's Prince 



Albert, and Cox's Orange, which, for bush culture, 
have each secured thirty-one votes out of thirty- 
two. A remarkable feature of this election is the 
way such comparatively new varieties as Kewtoo 
Wonder and Bramley's have come to the front. It 
took fifty years for Cox's Orange to gain the favour 
of oultivaUHTS, but things move more quickly 
to-day; still 1 am inclined to think that such 
Apples as Alfriston, and Beauty of Kent, which 
are of finest quality and also productive, dceerve 
more notice than they have vecdved. I am not 
responsible for my correspondents' selections, and 
whilst some dass Blenheim as a table fruit, others 
call it a culinary Apple, and some of the most 
practical name it under both headings as adesirable 
variety. I think it only fair to say that Woroester 
would have had more votes but for my remark 
about quality, mdeed the votes given are recorded, 
despite the quality oondition. Lord Suffield and 
Lord Grosvenor detract the one from the other to 
some extent, as most growers prefer Suffield where 
it will grow, and where it will not they take 
Grosvenor. 

Six Standards roa CooKoro. y^,*-- 

Dumdow's Seedliog 21 

Werner's King ig 

Bimmley's Seedling is 

Newton Wonder 17 

BcklinTille 13 

Lord Grosvenor 10 

Prince Albert 10 

Blenheim Orange 7 

Duchess of Oldenburg s 

Keswick Codlin « 

Lord Derby 6 

Annie Ellssbeth a 

New Northern Greening 5 

Alfriston, Golden Koble, Beauty of Kent, New 
Hawthomden, Grenadier, and Bismarck, 4 each. 
Others 1 and 2 each. 

Tmbbb Stakdaros for Dessert. 

King of Pippins 25 

Oox's Orange Pippin 21 

Worcester Pearmain 14 

Blenheim Orange Pippin n 

Quarrenden g 

Irish Peach 3 

Sturmer Pippin, AUington Pippin, Oldenburg, 
Ribston Pippin, and Adams' Pearmain, 2 each. 
Others 1 each. 

Twelve Bcshes yoR CooKura 

Prince Albert 31 

Stirling OasUe 28 

Bcklinyille 2« 

Bismarck 32 

Newton Wonder 20 

Bramley's Seedling is 

Potts' Seedling 13 

Lord Grosvenor jg 

Warner's King ift 

Grenadier ... ... 15 

New Hawthorndea 13 

Duchess of OMeaborg 13 

Lord Derby _ n 

Alftiston 11 

Golden Noble .« ... .„ n 

Lord Suflfeld 9 

FVogmore ProUAc 9 

DumeloVs 9 

Golden Spire g 

Peasgood's Nonsuch 7 

Beauty of Kent ^ ... e 

Stone's Pippin, New Northern Greening, Annie 
Elizabeth, Cox's Pomona, and Oascoyne's, 5 each ; 
30 others, smaller number of votes, chiefly 1 and 2 
each. 

Six Bushes roR Table. 

Cox's Orange Pippin si 

King of Pippins 2$ 

Worcester Pearmain 20 

LadySudeley 13 

Ribston Pippin 10 

Quarrenden « „ 9 

AUington Pippin (New) « 

Claygate Pearmain a 

Irish Peach ... .„ ^ ^ 

Sturmer Pippin _ 

Beauty of Bath a 

Mr. Gladstone 5 

American Motiier ... ... „. 4 

Duchess of Oldenburg 4 

Gascoyoe's Scarlet Pearmain, Scarlet Nonpareil. 
Adams' Pearmain, Blenheim Orange Pippin, and 
Court Pendu Plat, three each. Twenty-eight others 
received cue or two votes. 



I regret that a goodly number of those to whoa 
I addressed questions (twenty-four out of sixty) 
did not see the importance of the matter or had not 
time to reply; but I think we may take it for 
granted that the tables given above represent quite 
the best of the knowledge obtainable in thia 
country, and if planters take the first twelre, six,, 
or three, in each list as a guide they will not be far 
wrong. 

As fruit salesmen have a considerable interest in 

the question under consideration, I addressed some 

twenty of the leading men in this line in all psorta 

of the country who handle Apples, asking thena to 

give the twelve best cooking Apfdes and six beat 

dessert (British grown) that sold most readily, and. 

gave most satisfaction to buyers and best retonia 

to growers. Only six replied ; the othors, probaUy 

dreading to disclose any trade secret, were 

discreetly silent. 

CooKino Applks. 

Warner's King 

Lord Suffield 

^Lord Derby 

Domelow's Seedling 

Stones ... ... ... ... ... 

Lord Grosvenor 

Bramley ... ... ... ... 

Ecklinville 

Blenheim Orange 

Prince Albert 

Beauty of Kent and Keswick, each 

Tabus Applib. 

Worcester Pearmain 

Oox's Orange Pippin 6 

Blenheim Orange Pippin 4 

King of Pippins ... B 

Ribston Pippin 8 

Quarrenden 8 

Ingestre and Duchess ntvourite, each ... 2 

I trust that the importance of the subject 
excuse the length of this communication. A. JET. 
Pearson^ Lowdham, Notts, June^ 1900. 

[The reader may also be referred to the exhansti ve* 
report of the Chiswick Apple Congress in the> 
Journal of the Royal Hort, Society in 1888. Ed.]. 
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Home Correspondence. 

P>EONlA CORALUNA. — Although Sir J. IX 
Hooker resards this plant as **intrt>daoed *^ 
into Steep Holmes,* I would venture to sa^^geat 
that it is just possible that it may be a member of 
that small group of south European plants whicb 
have found a foothold in S.W. England. Theyr 
appear to have reached Normandy from the Bivierm, 
and thence by the Channel Islands to S. W. and W.. 
coast' of England, and a few the S.E. of Ireland. 
Forbes called them '' Armorioan ; " Wateon, 
" Atlantic ; " I take them, however, to be mostly 
Mediterranean. Of course, this diffusion west- 
wards took place when land occupied the site of 
the English Channel ; so that it is quite poasible 
that this Pieony, which is a Mediterranean speoiea, 
travelled across in oompany of such plants aa 
Adiantum capillus-veneris, Sibthorpia europea^ 
Raphanus maritimus, Polycarpon tetraphylfum. 
La^rus ovatns, and Ranunculus ophiogloesifolius, 
which stopped behind in Jersey — it grows by oo« 
rivulet in Malta. This '* florula '' may be oom* 
pared with another, limited to the S.W. mountains 
of Ireland, which has six species of Saxifrage, 
including Loudon Pride and S. Geum, Erioa 
mediterranea, Menziesia polifoUa, and Arbutus 
Unedo, the Strawberry-tree. Their nearest con- 
tinental habitat is the Asturian mountains of 
Spain. It is presumable that they have become 
isolated by the formation of the English Chanoeli 
Qeorge Henslow. 

• Staients' Flora qfthe BritUh Isla, p. 620. 
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HOLLYHOCKS.— It tUikea me m being odd to 
ratd of BDggwtioDa mi to the propustioa of HoUy- 
hooka, by root-grafting now, eapeoiaiJy u it bu go 
long bera thown how indiBerentlj pluita that are 
thna indSBBed, or by maaiu of cnttingB, or tide 
shoota, battle with fanaoid attacki tbrough lack of 
■tamina, I bad thongbt tbat propagatioa of these 
{jants b; other meaoj th>D MMd «M almMt a thiog 
of the pait. fiut apart from the diffionltiee which 
BDrroimd Hollyhock anltare, ariiing from the HoUy- 
book-mst, when phiats are increued by diviiion or 
by cattiDgs, &c., there ia the aDdoubted fact tbat 
few planU propagated by B«ed agency reprodnce 
tbetoteh ea or the charaoteriBtica ol lb« paartnta, lo 
admirably aa do UoUyhookB, and that being M it iB 
difficult to nnderatMid what ia to be gamed by 
metboda «f propagation tbat teem obiefly t« 
reanlt in phTai<^ detarioiation. Probably for 
one Uollyhook pUot prodnoed by enttiiig or 
diviaioD, fifty are prodnoed from aead, poaaibly 
eTOQ bnodraoa. Bnt eaaily aa atoat atnrdy planta 
•re that pradnocd, yet bow few HollyliockB 



ideal was then body and form, quite irreapectiTe 
of graoe or beaaty. Hence, apikes of even the 
very (ineit double Hollybocka hore great reiem- 
blanoe to the itemB of a well-fumiBhed Bruisela 
Sproat, bat excelled in the ricber coloration. I do 
not think much has been teat to gardena in the 
decadence of inch flawer-BpilceB, hut ordinary seed 
•trains of double Hollyhocka, because the product 
is much leas atiff and formal, and well raiaed plants, 
when strong, nsnally have aeireral main-Btems, 
and side shoote or branchei have undoubted beanty 
that is worthy of place in any garden. HollyliocK 
seed is eommoiily sewn too lale outdoon. The 
best average time ia in May, aa plants raised from 
such a sowing, lifted carefnlly aod dibbled out 
where to bloom, in August become very strong, 
giving fine tnfca of leaves in the borders for the 
winter, aad aend up (everal strong tlowering-stema 
in the following summer. It is now well known 
that seed itraina almost entirely reproduce the 
parent flower, and oertainly, if difTering at all :n 
colouring, tbe character of the fiowen remain the 



Zinnias, Chrysanthemuma, and even Tobacco- 
plantB are treated in tike manner. By inrerted 
tlower-pots many thousands of earwigs are secured, 
but the amazing rapidity in which they breed leade 
me to concur with your carrespoodeat that they 
mnit be partienlarly devoted to their yonng. My 
eiperience is, that these insects dislike wet, and 
they wilt uiually be found to bo less nnmerous in 
heavy retentive soils than ia soils of a light, warn 
nature. I have fonnd that if young plants are 
heavily syringed or watered overhead after dusk, 
it militates against their raid. Agreed that they 
prey on insect life to a certain extent, tbe good 
thai done is greatly overbalanced by the damage 
they do. Were ganieners to tolerate them, they 
would be enoonraging their enemies. Walter B. 
Aggttt, Barmondsty, S.E. 

PRIMROSES.— In his paper 00 " Primroses," at 
p. 3-25. Mr. Lindsay mentions that a good atrain of 
these may now be obtained from aetd. I ehould 
like to knov from what source, unless he is, oa so 
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HoUyhocK nas, as a goraen aeoorative plant, been 
largslj tabooed. There are more Holly bocks 
fonnd in oottage gardens generally than in more 
pretentions gardens, bat then these are cbieSy 
aingte ones, of which there are many of aingntar 
beanty ; indeed, the colours found in the singles 
far eicel in varioty and beanty any that are to be 
onud in the doubles. The former bave two faults, 
which pinching might materially remedy : tbey 
STOW too tall, and do not carry at any one time 
flowers in sufficient profasencss. Were Lbe stems 
when four feet in height bard jpinohed or tapped, 
tbe result would be the breaking out of several 
aide branches, and thus the plants would aasnine 
ft far more bushy and floriterons character. No 
donbt tbe somewhat too rapid fading or falling of 
aingle Hollyhock Ilowera is due to the free fertilisa- 
tion of tbem by insects, for tbey are rich in pollen ; 
but still there is a charm or beanty about the 
ajjiglea that even the finest of the doubles do not 
display. The aim of the Hollyhock florist had 
been to produce very solid, or massive flowcrv, 
rounded, and densely set on the stems ; to aim at 
wbich wu natural enough, because the florist's 



aame. Single forms, no doubt, will bear great 
improvement, but to attempt dout>ling them would 
be a mistake. Because these are so oceessible to 
inseets. they naturally show from seed much more 
variability than the doubles do. They oB'ar. in any 
case, a Gne fleld for the labours of the Qorisl who 
wishes to improve and not destroy. A. D. 

THE EARWIQ.— Mr. Wesche has defended this 
terribly destmotive iosect, and it is interesting to 
know that it has some redeeming quatiiiea. Analy- 
sis has proved that earwigs eai insect life, bnt I 
am afraid there are a vast number of vegetarians in 
this family, and if not striotly so, Rreen food plays 
an important part in their diet. Replying to Mr. 
Weache's question, I have never observed them 
actuotlv eating the plants, but at dark haie dis- 
covered Dahlias and other planta literally smothered 
with them. Get very close to the planta to be 
ioepeoted, then turn on a bull's-eye lantern, and 
you will see them drop off simultaneously and bury 
ihemselvea in the sroitnd with despatch. To dispel 
any doubt as to uieir guilt, the plants inspected 
were planted tbat day, bat tbe army bad carefully 
removed every vestige of growth. leaving the plant 
to make a freab start from tbe base. Verbenas, 



many people do, oonfonnding border Folyanthnsea 
with Primroses, which I do not. The blue strain, 
even already under constant seeding and oalti- 
vatioD. is getting Polyanthtis in form, is about the 
only ainsle Primrose strain now obtainable from 
seed. Bat as he a little lower down refers to some 
true Primroaes that have exisl«d, though long siaoe 
paued away, under name, it ii evident that tme 
Primroses and not Polyanthuses are mear.t. A. D. 

THE HARDY PRUfT PROSPECTS. — In this 
district tbe prospect of an abundant fruit crop ore 
very cheering, in spite of the very unfavoural>le 
weather experienced during tbe last two monche. 
The frosts, however, vrere less severe during that 
time than was the case in 1899, with the result 
that all kinds are set well, Tbe bloom was later 
than lastyear : for example, Ptuma and Paara in the 
open were, in 1890, in full bloom during the third 
week of April ; this seaioD the flowers of the Flam 
were not Inlly open till the first week in May, 
while the Peara were a week later than that. 
Apptea were from a week to leu days later 
than usual. Pears, Plums, and Damtons ore welt 
aet with fruita. and the earlier flowering vatieties of 
Apples f<]ually so, whilst late varieties show well ; 
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Gooiebcrries and Currants are heavily set. The 
truases of Strawberries are thrown high over the 
crown of foliage, and the plants give great promise. 
Kaspberries abo show well for fruit : Filberts and 
Oobouts show an abundance of male catkins and 
female flowers. Walnuts have also been well 
stocked with flowers ; Peaches, Nectarines, and 
Apricots have a fair set. Caterpillars and aphis 
have not been very numerous up to the present, 
.June 1. Queen Wasps have been seen m great 
numbers, but they were strong on the wins, and 
therefore diflicolt to catch. Oto. Woodgate, Bwleston 
Hall Gardens, Burlon-on-TrerU. 

LILIES FOR THE GARDEN.— I regret that the 
Lilies to which your correspondent, ** W. T.," refers 
on p. 352, viz., Lllium auratum, L. Humboldti, 
and the extremely beautiful and richly fragrant 
L.' Washingtoniaoum, have not been found so sue- 
cessful elsewhere as they have been, xmquestion- 
ably, in my own garden, where they have been 
grown under ordinary oonditions of climate and 
soil. Thoae who have not at first succeeded with 
the culture of the Wa^inoton Lily, I would 
strongly advise to give it another trial in a different 
position. It did not at first succeed with me ; now 
it is one of the most reliable Lilies in mv garden, 
quite as worthy of confidence as Lilium Humboldti 
< which, however, generally takes two years to 
become established), or Lilium monadelphum var. 
8zovitzianum, which grows vigorously and flowers 
profusely here. The only L. auratum I cannot 
grow strongly or effisctively is the variety entitled 
rubro • vittatum. Lilium auratum platyphyllum 
srows most vigorously here^ also in the i^rdens at 
Logan House, the residence of the leadins pro- 
prietor in this parish, Mr. Kennith McDonald who 
is devoted to horticulture, and is also an enthusi- 
astic arboriculturist. My nearest neighbour, Mr. 
John Hill, a mechanic, with strong horticultural 
tendencies, grows Lilium auratum and L. longi- 
flomm with gratifying succseb in his miniature 
garden. He is now essaying the culture with off- 
sets taken from my oollection of the great Hima- 
lavan Lilium giganteum. David R. Wiliiamsou, 
Wi^ftonshire. 

A HARDY HlPPEA8TRUM.->Twenty years ago 
the late Mr. Tyerman sent me from his garden in 
Cornwall a bulb he named Habranthus pratensis. 
which he told me would be hardy in Cheshire if 
planted deep. I accordingly planted it deep under 
a south wall, and did not Icnow for many years 
that it had ever grown. However, two years a^ 
I observed a handsome scarlet Amaryllis flower in 
the place where I then recollected I had planted 
the Habranthus. Last year it flowered again, both 
times in May ; and now, after a tryiog and severe 
winter, and in spite of late spring-frosts, it is again 
flowering for the third year in succession. I find 
it answers to the description of Hippeastrum 
pratense, and is a native of Chili. The soil of my 
fl;arden is by no means favourable for tender bulbs, 
and I think there are few English gardens where 
this handaome flower might not he a valuable 
addition to the few open-air ornaments of the 
border in May. I see it appeared in Dutch 
catalogues. C. Wollnj Dod, Edge Hall, Jutu 6. 

MU8A EN8ETE.— In the penultimate number 
of the Oardener$* Chrcmde there was a question as 
to whether Mnaa Ensete suckers ; and I think 
that my experience in the tropics may possibly 
be of interest I bad many plants of Musa Ensete in 
my gsrden in Guiana which lived oat their lives 
without bearing suckers; but I had two others 
which I had occasion to remove after they were 
half-grown plants to a distance of many days' 
journey, for that purpose taking them up, cutting off 
all the leaves, aod carrying them as mfere ** stools.' 
(By the way, is that a West Indian word, or is it 
good gardeners' English V ) [British ! ] These 
two, after being replanted, began to send out 
suckers, which I removed and planted out ; and 
the process was continued until I had many dozen 
fine plants which had originated as suckers. Mean- 
while, the two parent plants grew abnormally 
slowly, and it was only when io, as far as 1 
remember, about two years, they gave up sending 
out suckers, that they bore fruit, ripened it, and 
died. 1h not the moral of my story that this 
Musa, if injured, is apt to produce suckers at the 
injured parts ? Everard Jm Thnrn, 

*'HEW CHI8WICK, OR HORTICULTURAL INSTI- 
TUTE." — In carefully perusio^ the correspondence, 
it is very gratifying to observe that, amidst 



diversities of opinion, the one aim is the prosperity 
of horticulture. All are united thus uur, and I 
canoot believe that we shall divide. Our national 
need is a home of horticulture, not a ''New 
Chiswick/' and from the correspondence which has 
appeared, it is manifest that the feeling of the 
majority of horticulturists is in favour of the 
establishment of a home of horticulture. 6till, 
should there be any doubt, I think the suggestion 
made by your correspondent, W. Goodliffe (in your 
issue of the 2nd inst.), is a valuable one, and if 
carried out would place the matter quite beyond 
the region of uncertainty. A printed slip to every 
Fellow asking which scneme he supports, the New 
Chiswick or home of horticulture, would decide the 
question unmistakably. The lease of Chiswick 
has still some twenty years to run. Supposing a 
new site were selected, what benefit would be 
gained? Your correspondent, "0. T. F." writes : 
"As regards some of the work attempted at 
Chiswick, auch as the trial of new flowers, fruit, 
and vegetables, it has been pointed out that this 
work is already carried out on a more exhatutiTe 
and extensive scale under the superintendence of 
experts and specialista by our great home and 
foreign horticulturists, and that in a far more 
precise, complete, and latisfaotory way than can 
ever be the case at limited Chiswick. Moreover, 
all or nearly all of the satisfactory results of these 
trials are brought before the Society at its meetings 
in London for its approval or rejection, free of 
any cost to the Society." Baron Schroder haa 
again evinced his interest, and I b^ to endorse 
every word of his letter, which appeared in your 
issue of May 12. He writes : " I quite agree that 
the Royal Horticultural Sooiety ought to try and 
acquire a hall of its own in a suitaUe position, 
before they spend any money in buying land to 
replace Chiswick, which they propose to abandon. 
... I am sure nothing would be more pleasing to 
the bulk of the Fellows than an announcement by 
the Council that they had secured a proper site, 
and they ought to do so before the Centenary 
year." James L, Wood, 

PYRU8 CORONARIA.— I am sending you a few 
blooms of the Pyrus Mains angustifolius, which is 
now in bloom. We have some branches quite 2 feet 
long, one miss of flower, and the scent is very like 
Violets or Mignonette. It is showy after all the 
other varieties are past, and we have several hun- 
dred plants three or four years old, and 4 to 5 feet 
high. I think when itgets better known it will be 
planted extensively, fr. Z>., Tho$. Cripps dr Son, 
[Is not this Pyrus coronaria, Bechtel's var. ? Ed.] 

IRRITATION OF THE SKIN CAUSED BY THE 
POISON IVY. — I am much oblised for your reply in 
last week's Oardenert* Chronide in reference to this 
subject. We are able to prove that it is the Rhus 
Toxicodendron which caused the irritation of the 
skin. Last Tuesday I cut away some shoots, and 
the next day my face and arms began to swell, so 
that on Friday I was unable to see. It cannot be 
too well known to readers of the CUirdeners* Chronicle 
that this climbing plant, although it is nice-looking, 
is decidedly unsuitable for growing on a house, for 
my mistress has had several very severe attacks, 
and we were unable to find out the cause until now. 
F. Crook, Blandfiord. 



SOCIETIES. 

BOYAIi EO&TIOUIiTU&AL. 

JcNE :>.— In spite of the meeting on Taeiday last being held 
almost before the Wbitsiintide holidsy was concluded, and 
that HO little time had elapsed since the Temple Show, the 
Drill Uall at Westminster was nicely filled with exhibits, and 
moat of these were uncommonly showy. Bat there were few 
visitors at any time daring the day, and these few had tbe 
opportunity to inspect with convenience a very interesting 
collection of plants and flowers, in addition to which there 
was a very interesting exhibit of growing vegetables fruni 
Messnt. Sitton & Sons, Beading, and most tempting Peaches, 
Nectaiineii, and 8trawl>errie8 from several exhibitors. 

The Orchid Committee had not a great deal of work to do, 
and the list of awards it recommended was nol so long as 
usual, tltere being only two Awards of Merit, and four 
Botanical Certilicates. 

T>te Floral Committee recommended the award of one 
Firftt cUsH Certificate to hardy Rhododendron Pink Pearl, 
shown by Sir Trkvor Lawrkncc, Bart., and nine Awards of 
Merit, three of which were to new Roses, three to Px'onies, one 



to a variety of tuberoos-rooted Begonia, and one to a new 
strain of Streptooarpus. These are deaeribed briefly bolow. 
In the afternoon a lecture upon some of tb« more intere«tin«( 
plants exhibited was given by the Rev. Geo. Hbnmlow. At 
this meeting there were UO candidates elected Fellows of the 
Society. 

Floral Committee. 

Present : W. Marsl«U, Isq., Chairman ; and Messrs. H. B. 
May, R. Dean. J. F. McLeod, Robert Fife, Cbas. JetTrles, W. 
Bain, J. D. Pawle, J. T. Bennett-Pot, Chss. E. fchea, K. H. 
JenUns, H. J. Jonea, C. BUck, E. T. Cook, Geo. Paul, Jaa. 
Walker, G. Renthe, Jas. Hudson, John Jennings, and E<L 
Mawley. 

Rosas were shown by Messrs. W. Paul & Sok, Waltham 
Cross Nursery. Herta. who had a group of plants in pota, and 
several large boxes of cut blooms. A naw variety ahown by 
a gitmp of a doxen fdanU is dascribed under *' awards. " 
Another new Rose, Ilia Mary, of which one plant only waa 
shown, baa also much molt ; it has ahades ol rose-pink and 
copper ooloor. A few very pretty varieties of R. Wlchuralana 
crosses were shown aa large plants. Bvergreen Gem of thU 
type was very pretty, and Gardenia, both of which had 
widely expanded creamy-cdoured flowers. Pink Boamer H 
described under " awards." A seedling Rose, alao at preMont 
unnamed bat of much merit, was noticed (SUrer B a nksl a n 
Medal.) 

Messrs. Fravk Cant A Co., Bralswick Nurseries, Col- 
chester, made an exhibit of some of (he earlier flowering of 
the garden varietiea of Rosea, all of them very pretty. 

A magniflcent feature of this meeting was a group com- 
posed of cut spikes of Sremurua hlmalaious and B. robustoa 
shown by Messrs. Jas. VatTCH ft 8oK8(Ltd.X King's Road, 
Chelsea. There were two doxen or so spikes of H. hin ia laicn a, 
and neariy a dozen of B. robostus. The base of the group 
fh>m which these spikes aroaa was composed of very flna 
Primula japooiea, the atrong flowers being of very rich colour. 
The two subject* together gave an effect that was greatly ad- 
mired, and the Gold Medal awarded rightly reflects the 
opinion of most of the visitors. Never has Ercmsrua been 
shown publicly so well before. 

Messrs. Vsitch ft Sons had alao a gtoup of Gloxinias, which 
waa really a coUeotlon of named varieties. Tha planta v«« 
well gtown and bore a flne lot of flowers, but they were not 
more remarkable in this reapect than for the escelleoce of tbe 
strain represented. Self coloured varieties, others with 
spotted flowers, and others acain with colour only around tbe 
margins of the segments ; there waa variety sufficient to be 
charming, and the coloura were distinct and brilliant, whilst 
the habit of the planU was very good alao. There ia little 
need therefore to particularise certain varieties, because from 
the rich crimson coloured Bmprees of India to Tbe Bride, 
which ia pure white. aU were beautiful (BUver Flora Medal). 

TIm hybrid greenhouse Rhododendrons that osed to conM 
uith the few exhibits that were possible is February ai« still 
before visitors to the Drill Hall meetinga at the approach of 
Midsummer. 

The new Carnation, Lord Gerard, mentioned in our report 
of the Temple Show, was again brought before the Committee 
by Mr. Walters, gr. to Lord GiRAaD. Bastwell Park, Kent. 
It ia a very pale primrose^soloured variety of the Souvenir de 
la Malmaison tyi>e, novel, but the Committee has not ao fSar 
givun it any award. 

A group of Border Carnations in poti waa shown by Mr. 
H. T. DixsoH, Woodiide Nursery. Hailsham, Sussex. Tbe 
plants were well grown, and many of tbe flowers perfect. 
Toe group included some of the latest and very choicest 
varieties, such aa The Cadi, scarlet; IvyUn, crimson, ftc 
A perieoUy new one waa called MaJor^General Baden- Powell, 
a crimson flower, that when grown upon a future occasion 
may ahow considerable merit (Silver Bankaian Medal). 

Mr. H. J. JoNEB, Byeeroft Nursery, Hither Green, 
Lewisham, showed a flne bank of tuberoua-rooted Begonias, 
embracing aingle and double-flowering varieties. Of the 
singles we noticed Gloriosa, deep yellow; Jealousy, also 
yellow ; Snowdrift, white ; and Nero, dark crimson. Among 
the doubles, one named Kathleen Bhackleton, with flowers 
almost the form of a Rose, white, with narrow pink margina to 
the petals, was exceedingly pretty. Very charming also were 
Albion, white ; Mrs. J. Powers White, rose coloured ; Goraey 
RusseL salmon-pink ; and Gladys Hemslay, which is described 
under *' awards." 

Mr. Jokes alao made an exhibit of Gloxinlaa, showing a 
little group of well-grown plants of much merit. Cut blooma 
of Spanish Iiises, Iceland Puppiea, Lilium longiflomm 
Harrisii, and a plant of the new scarlet-flowered Ivy-leaved 
Pelargonium Mrs. J. G. Day were also from the Ryecroft 
Nursery (Silver Flora Medal). 

Messrs. Jobk Laiku ft Sonm. Forest Hill Nurseries, Lon- 
don, S.B., showed a few varieties of double- flowered tube- 
rous'rooted Begonias, Mrs. Oatti, pale pink ; Yellow Gem 
and Lady Plowden, deep pink. 

Mr. W. G. GoDFRry^, Bxmouth Nurseriea. Devon, ahowed a 
number of flowers of a Poppy named Admiration, a rather 
dull coloured variety. 

Anthurium Lawrencin* from Sir Trkvor Lawrbvck. Bart., 
Buriord, Dorkiug (gr., Mr. W. Bain), a variety of A. Andre- 
auum, has exceedingly large spathes of purr white, and the 
spadix is nearly white also. 

Messrs. Kelwav &. Son*, Langport, Somerset, made a 
glorious exhibit of cut Poxmies and Pyrethrums, the flowers 
occupyiDK a half of one of the long central tables. Tree and 
herbaceous Pieonies were represented, and one of each section 
gained an Award of merit. Thene varieties were Lady Cnraon 
and Lord Relets. Another very tine tree variety of 
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colour, ftliooat icarlet, wm luimfd Her MaO^sty, tnd tne name 

of Sir Geo. White wae attached to a pretty inaave raiiety of 

the berhaceons Aeition. Tjord KiU^hener (tree) i§ a large 

Hingle flower of orange-tcorlet colour^ and Kiraberley i« also 

a very effective oue of the game type. Among the Pyrethmma 

the varieties were bewildering, yet all uf them were of great 

beauty. Of the single-flowered, very attractive ones were 

La<ly Symons, manvc colour; Comet, purple; Ladyiroith, 

crimson ; Lord Roberts, crimson ; Juroes Kelway, very dark, 

rich crimson. The following double-flowered vsrieties were 

conspicuous amongst others :~Aphrodite, white; Leonard 

Kelway, mauve; and Helton and Lord Kosebery, crimson. 

It will be observed flrom the topical names of many of those 

enumerated, there was an abundance of novelty in the exhibit 

(Sflver-gilt Flora Medal). 

Hardy Rhododendrons were shown largely by Messrs. W. 
Paul & Sox. Wallham Cross, Herts, who showed trusses of 
some sixty varieties, making a very large exhibit. But 
Rhododeadrons do not show to advantage when stack Into 
tut boxes (Silver Banksian Medal). 

Messrs. Wallack h Co., Kilnfield Nurseries, Colchester, 
made a large exhibit of hardy, bulbous, and other flowers. 
There were choice varieties of Iris germanica and others, 
Ornlthogalum arabicum, Brodi4cas in several species, and 
Calochortus ; Aquilegia Stuartl, deep blue and white ; Lillum 
HauHoni, L. excellens, L. umbellatum, and other species ; 
Ixias, Spsraxis, end excellent specimens of the showy 
I ncarvillea Dekvayi (SUver Flora Medsl). 

Messrs. Pall ft 8o.«*8, The Old Nuneries, Cheshnnt, shoi*ed 
trus-ses of flowers of hardy Rhododendrons Duke of York and 
t Duchess of York, both of them pretty, but the Duke the 
r prettier. 

I Messrs. R. & O. Cuthbkrt, showed plants of several varie* 
I ties of Astilbe sstUboides. There were fo\ir varieties, Dr. 
t Catte, Prof. Suringar, W. B. QUdstone. and U. Witte. The 
, varieties do not greatly dlfler ftrom each other. 
,, Mr. T. S. Wars (Ltd.), Feltham, had a collection of hardy 
^ plants and flowers including Irises, Rsroondia pyreoalea, snd 
, R. p. alba, and a considerable number of Alpine species 
^ (Silver Banksian Medal). 

. Jf easra. Barb & Sonu, King Street. Covent Garden, Lon- 
don, had a fine lot of hardy and biUboua flowers, including 
Paeon ies in varieties, Papaver bracteatum, Potentillas, Centau- 
rea montana sulphurea. Irises, Pyrethrum roseum in variety, 
and a number of Alpine plauU (Bronze Banksian Medal). 

Messrs. Dobbie & Co., Rotnesay, N.B., and Orpington, 
Kent, showed about 70 bunches of Sweet Peas, representing 
the choicest varieties and exhibiting chsrming tints of colcur. 
Iheir AfMcan Marigolds, Lemon Queen and Prince of Orange, 
were exceedingly gw>d (Silver Flora Medal)! 

Messrs. Geo. Jackmam & Son, Woking, had a collection of 
herbaoeons and hardy flowers. We noticed good sjiecitnens of 
Edrianthus dalmaticns, Qerbera Jamesoni ; and there were 
Iceland Poppie8, A«t«r Alpinus superbus, cut flowers of the 
Coccinea hybrid Clematises, Ac. (Silver Flor* Medal). 

List of Award!. 

Bt^fonia Gladys Hmnsley. — This is a double-flowered, tuberous 
rooted variety, shown by Mr. H. J. Jokes, Ryecroft Nursery, 
Lewiftham. The flowers are of beautiiul form, pink in colour, 
with white centre (Award of MeritX 

LUac Mnu. Ahtl t'Aaeenay.— From Mr. W. Marshalu A 
flne, white, double-flowered variety (Award of Merit (?)) 

I'o'^ny Crmni Perjtction.—h. tree Fawny, with large, single 
cream -coloured flowers, each of which has a pale dull crimson 
mark at the interior base of each petiil. The margins of the 
petals are irregularly toothed. From Messrs. Wallai f. ft Co., 
Colchester (Award of Merit). 

Pitony Uidy C'ltrron.— This herbaceous Pseony has large 
double flowers, white, or faintly tinted. From Messrs. 
Kelway (Award of Merit). 

Puoiiy Lord RofterU.—A tree Pieony, with large white single 
flowers, that have just a suspicion of flesh colour in centre. 
From Messrs. Kelway (Award of Merit). 

Rhododendron Piitk /*far/.— This is one of the most beautiful 
of all hardy Rhododendrons, and has previously been given 
an Award of Merit by the Roytil Horticultural Society when 
shown by Messrs. John Waterer & Sons, Bagshot The blooms 
are very large, rich pink ht colour, and fifteen to twenty are 
prodaced in a single truss. Meatus. Waterer have many 
times assured us that so Car as their experience has gone, the 
variety is perfectly hardy. From Sir Thf.vor Lawrkxce, 
Bart., Burfom. Dorking (First-claas OcrtiHcate). 

Rosf Pink Rf^mer.—A variety from a cross between B. 
Wichnriana and some other. The variety has a rambling 
habit, and makes rery long shoots, that flower ft-eely. The 
blooms are perfectly tingle, deep rich rose m colour, with 
pore white centre, save the yellow uithers. From Messrs. 
W. Pacl & Son, Waltham Cross (Award of Merit). 

Jt(m sinittt Amiaons.^'Iht flowers are single, and from 
3 to 4 inches across, deep pink in colour. Leaves, and habit 
of growth similar to the species R. sinica. From Messrs. 
Pavl it Son, The Old Nurseries, Clieshunt (Award of Merit). 

fiose Ten,umn.-~X new Hybrid Tea, raised by Messrs. W. 
Paul k Son, Waltliam Cn>S8. Ths foliage is strong, and 
would seem to indicate as vigorou« a grower as could be 
expected, considering itit alTlnity. Leaves shiny and deep 
green, niRrjgins very evenly toothed. Flowers full, globular, 
with bigb cscntre, petals very wide, colour uf flower very pale 
pink. A Que exhibition Rose or the type of Lady Mary 
Viliwmiani. From Messrs. W. Paul A: Box, Waltham Cross 
(Award ot Merit). 

Stnptf)carj,ii8 (nhiiJVin/lonia.—TMn Is a new strain of the 
popular Strepii .carpus, obtained by Metsrs. Jas. Veitch & 



SoNH, Chelsea, from a cross between one of their well-known 
hybrids and 8. polyanthus. The seedlings are quite Inter- 
mediate, and the strain will be sure of appreciation. Some of 
the plant* have white flowers with lemon throat, and others 
are manve with a whitish throat. An Award of Merit was 
g^ven as a recognition of the merit of the strain. 

Orchid Committee. 

Vreieut : Harry J. Veitch, Esq., in the chair ; and Messrs. 
Jas. O'Brien (Hon. Sec.), de B. Crawshay, H. LitUe, H. T. 
Pitt, F. Sander, H. J. Chapman, W. H. Young, H. A. Tracy, 
J. W. Potter, W. H. White, B. Hill, J. Douglas, .1. Colman, 
and W. Cobb. 

Sir Frederick Wigan, Bart., Clare Lawn, East Sheen (gr., 
Mr. W. H. Young), exhibited a group remarkable alike for the 
excellent quality of the flowers of the rare plants exhibited, 
and for their splendid condition. The CatUeyas and Lwlio- 
Cattleyas were specially flne, and Included a grand example 
of the typical CatUeya Mossiie, with about two dozen line 
flowers ; C. M. Reineckiana, with nine flowers ; C. M. E. Ash- 
worth, a pale form with a lavender coloiued tint ; two good 
Cattleya Warueri, one with twelve flowers ; C. Meudeli and 
C. .M. Nellie Wigau, a pretty white flower with some distiuct 
colouring on the Up } C. x Prince ot Wales, a flne dark L.« hu 
purpurata, L. liigbyana, and L. tenebroea, with nine flowern ; 
several Phalttnopsis grandlflora in robust health ; the purple 
P. speoiosa Imperatrix, and some smaller species ; Dendro- 
bium X Oweniaunm, D. Farmeri roseum, and D. F. albens ; 
two Aiirides Fieldlngl with two spikes each ; Taulna Mar- 
shalUania, and T. x Veltchi ; Cymbidium tigrinum, several 
good Miltonia vexiUaria ; some tine Cyprii^lums, lucludiu^ 
C. X W. H. Young (barbatum x Curtisii); Odontoglohsum 
crispums ; four good forms of LR^llo-C^ltleya x eximia ; and 
the nest little Eria extinctoria, with ten spikes 8prirje;ing from 
tlie tiny scale-like plant, which it is very crtdiuble to Mr 
Young that he has maintained in health for so u.any years. 
(A Silver Flora Medal was Awarded.) 

H. T. Pirr, Esq., Rosslyn, Stamford Hill ur-i ^'^' 
Thnrgood), was awarded a Silver Banksian Medal lor an ex- 
cellent group, the central plant in which was the tine 
OdontoglDssum x excellens Rosslyn variety, which i* 
generally admitted to be the showiest of its clas^. The 
broad- pe tailed light yellow flowerj had the bases of the 
sepals and peUis whioe around the column, and were 
decorated with distinct large red-brown blotches. Ihe spike 
terminaUd with a double flower, or rather two flower* 
joined together. Tliere was a flne Lwlia Digbyaua, a richly- 
coloured' L. tenebroea, alao L. purpnrata; good Cattl«ya 
Mosftitf^ C. McHdell and C. ForOesii, two gooa Zygopetalum 
Klabochorum and one Z. Burtl, Miltonia vexiilarla, M. 
Roesli, some showy Odontoglossums, Promenoea xanthlua 
with many flowers, DeudroDlum Dearei, and other showy 

R. I. MEASLRE8, Esq., Cambridge Lodge, Camberwell 
(gr., Mr. H. J. Chapman), showed the singular Milt'.nia 
vexillaria Cambridge Lodge variety, the peUb In some 
degree imitating the Up in colour ; and the rare Saccolabium 
ampuUaceum moulmainense, with six spikes of ro^e-crlm*on 

flowers. 

Sir J. Miller, Bart, Manderston, Duns, N.B. (gr., Mr. J. 
Hamilton), agftin sent au Inflorescence of tne pretiy orange- 
coloured Ljello-Cattleya x Lady Miller ; L..C. x Maruneii, 
and another hybrid. 

A. H. Bmeb, Esq., The Orange, Hackbridge (gr., Mr. 
Humphreys), showeu flowers of Cattleya Mos»i«, an<l C. 
Mendeli hackbndgensis. 

From De B. Crawbhav, Esq., Roscfleld, Seveno.tks (gr., 
Mr. S. Cook), was Odontogioesum crispum ** Cecile de Roch- 
fort," a singular narrow-peulled form, white, tinged on the 
sepals with rose, and bearing numerous brown blotches. Also 
cut spikes of O. X Andersonianura candldum, O. x ekgantius*, 
and O. X citrosnmm Rcsefleldiense, tne las^named having 
cream-coloured sepals and petals bearing numerous Mmall 
dark spots, the lip being rose colour. 

Mr. J. Doi'ULAs, Great Bookham, showed typical Cattleya 
Wameri, C. Mossia-, and cut spikes of the pretty white 
C. Mendeli albenn. 

Mr. H. A. Tracv, Twickenham, had Cattleya Mosisite and 
Brassta longisslma. 

W. A. GiLLETT, Esq., Fair Oak Lodge, Bastleigh (gr., Mr. 
Carr), exhibited a spike of a very large form of OdonU-glossura 
crispum. 

AWATdl. 

Award of Merit. 

' ixttdrvbimn. < Ualhounobiie {DaikomitaHum X iH.l>Uf),tti)m 
Sir Trevor Lj^wrence, Bart, Burford (gr., Mr. W. H. White). 
—A very remarkable and flne hybrid with flowers us Hbowy as 
those of D. Dalhouaieanum, but In colour more resembUng 
the other parent The inflorescence exhibited a tendency to 
ji reduce a raceine. The large flower had ovate sepals and 
petals, the former the more acuminate ; white at the base, the 
outer two-thirds tinged and veined with ro^e-purple. Lip flat 
in front, and slightly concave at the base, which has u small 
whitieh blotch surrounded by the rich clarct-colonred diKC, 
the front being white wltli a roee-coloured tip. Growths 
Uiktinctly resembling D. Dalhoualeanam. The cros-s was 
raised by R. Brooman-Wbltc, Es<i. 

i 'tprijmlinm. X dod^froym^ Wigan'a mrlety, from 6ir 
Frederick Wio.nn, Bait, Clare LawA, Bast Sheen cgr., Mr. 
W. H. Young).— Flower large and finely formed ; pure white, 
with a purplish freckling on the exterior of the doreal sepnl, 
and some minute purple spots on the petals. 



BOTANK AL CERTIFICATL. 

T)rndroh'inm fttupoMim, from Sir P. Wigas, Bart.— A slende 
stemmed si«ecies, with small white flowers 

Phal<rno}>sisfusrofa,trom Sir FREDEKirK Wi«i^N\ Bart.— A 
singular small brown -flo were* i 8i>ecies, with rounded front ti> 
thelabellum. , '~ 

l'haUmop8i<^ Manni, from Sir F. Wigan, Bart.— Flowers 
yellow, heavily marked with chestnut-brown. 

Brassia mnniktta, from Sir F. Wioan, Bart.— Flowe^^ 
whitish, with chocoUte-coloured markings. 

OnridUim panvm, ft-om Mr. E. Kromer, West Croydon.— 
A dwarf species, with pretty brown flowers, the margin of 
the !*egment« and Ttoixt of the labellum yellow. 

Fruit and Vegetable Committee. 

PrrtKHt : Philip Crowley, Eiq. (Chslrman), and Messrs. K. 
Beckett Geo. Keif, Jas. H. Veitch, A. H. Pearson, Alcx. 
Dean, 8. Mortimer, G. T. Miles, W. Bates, Geo. Wythes. 
Jas. Smith, Geo. Nonnan, H. Balderson, H. Somers Rivers, 
and H. Esling. 

There were some very highly-coloured, well-grown Ne<- 
tarines exhibited. Lord Aldcmham, Aldenham House, 
Elstree (gr., Mr. E. Beckett), gained a Silver Banksian Medal 
with some fruits of the variety Lord Napier. There were 
over a score of 8i)lendid specimens of thiH flne yariety. 

M. Leopold i»e Boths< niu>, Esq., Giumersbury House, 
Acton (gr., Mr. J. Hudson), showed fruits of Cardinal, Lord 
Napier, and Early Rivers Nectarines, most of them from 
trees grown in pots, and carrying good erops. I^he friiits 
sltown were all good, and they wei-e from trees started on 
December ItJ last, except Early Rivers, which was started on 
December Ist, and one tree carrie» 000 fruits. The iK)int 
sho>vn bv the exhibit wa<? that Messrs. Rivers* New Cardinal 
under slmihir conditions will ripen at least ten days earlier 
tlian the very earliest varieties hitherto known (SUver Kiiigh- 
tian Medal). 

Messrs. T. Riverj* A Son.'., Sawbridgeworth, ahw showed 
Nectarines Cardinal and Eiiriy Rivers. There were tweh e 
iruiU of each, and those of Cardinal whilst being larger 
tlian those ttota Mr. Rothschild's were not so finely coloure« 
(dilver-gilt Knightian Medal.) 

Strawberries were to the front from Messrs. Laxtoit, of Bed- 
ford, and a new variety in this exhibit gained an Award of 
Merit In addition to that variety, there were large baskets 
containing monstrous fniits of Leader, a dark-coloured fruit 
with promineia seeds; Mentmore, Fill basket and a new eaily- 
fruiting variety from a cross between Royal Sovereign and 
Sir Joe. Paxton. Climax is the progeny of Latest-of-All and 
Waterloo, and appears to be a good late-friiiting sort (Silver 
Banksian Medal). 

Vegetables were shown largely by Messrs. Buttok A Sonh, 
Readmg, who had growing crops of Peas, Cucumbers, and 
Potatos : and Potatos, Tomatos and Cucumbers in dUhes 
also. The growing Potatos w^re exhibited in a novel manner. 
The tubers were planted in long narrow boxes at the end ot 
February, and before bringing them to the Drill Hall, one 
side of each box was remo\ ed, a portion of the soil taken 
away, and a glass side substituted. It was tlius possible to 
see the new tubers of the growing Potatos very clearly. The 
varieties shown in this manner included Ringleader, Ninety- 
Fold, May l^ueen, Ashleaf, Al, and Harbinger, all of which 
are early maturing varieties, and described as First Earlies. 
The Peas shown as a growing oro)> included Early Giant, Al, 
May tjueen, and Empress of India, all of which were very 
good. The Cucumber >>a>* an attractive one called Lonl 
Roberts. Then in dishes there were shown excellent fniits 
of Tomato Winter Beauty, and Cucumbers Peerless and Al ; 
while of Potatos there were splendid tubers of the varietieit 
enumerated above (^Silver-gilt Knightian MedalX 

AwarOs. 

"^travhiry T/t^/i'/y"" — This is a new late-firuiting Straw- 
berry, obtained from a crtss between Latest-of-All and 
Frogmore Late Pine. The fruits are large In size, cuneatc 
or wedge-like in shape, with flattened sides, and of line 
flavour. In colour they are rather light as might be 
txpected. From the plants shown, the variety may be 
expected to crop very freely, and It Is specially recommended 
as a flne quality, late-fruiting Strawberiy. From Messrs. 
Laxion, Bedford (Award of Merit). 



LINNEAV. 

May &— Mr. 0. B. Clarke, F.R.8., Vice-President, in the 
Chair. Prof. Ajkreo Ox>nuox was elected a foreign 
member. 

Mr. H. E.8iiedlby,F.L.S., exhibited a number of Botanical 
Wax Models, prepared on an enlarged scale to show the mor> 
pbologlcal structure and also the procem of reproduction in 
various types of plants. 

Mr. J. B. Hartiko, F.L.S., exhibited and made remarks on 
some skins of Willow Grou«e collected by Prince DemidoiTon 
the N.W. border of Mongolia between Altai Moimtalns and 
the Kobdo River. 

On behalf of Miss E. S. Barton, the Botanical Secretary 
read a paper on a new species of HLallmeda from Funafuti ; 
and on behalf of Mi.s> A. L. Smith a paper on some West 
Indian Fungi, with descriptions of a new genua and species. 

ANNIVERSARY MEETING. 

Mav 24.— Dr. A. Guvtiibr, F.R.8., President, in the Chair. 

The Librarian's Rei»ort ha\ ing been read announcing the 

additions to the Library by donation and purchase, the 
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auditors' accounts were presents by Mr. Henty Orovcg. 
The treasurer thereupon made his annual financial statement, 
and having pointed out the great inconvenience caa4<^l by the 
non-payment of lubscriptiona, and the unreasonable conduct 
of those who irithhold payment fbr three or foor year^, and pay 
no heed to the repeated applicationi from the treasurer, It 
was moved by Mr. Alfred O. Walker, seconded by Mr. P. 0. 
SmATt, and carried :~ 

** That the Couocil be requested to fmme such an 

alteration of the Bye<Laws as may compel dt faulting 

Fellows to pay thtir subscriptions, and to (lubroit 

the same to the Society at their next General 

Meeting." 

The President then opened the chief businens of the day, 

when the Fellows prefont proceeded to ballot for the 

Preftident, Olticer*, and Council for the ensuing year. 

Scrutineeri baling been appointed, and the votes counted, 
the result was declared to be as follows:— The following 
membem were removed ttom the Coancil :— Mr. F. Darwin, 
Mr. H. W. Monckton, Mr. O. B. M. Murray, Mr. H. Saunders, 
nnd Mr. W. P. Bladen, and the following were elected into the 
Council to replace them :— Mr. Clement Reid, Dr. D. H. Scott, 
Bev. T. R. R Stebbing, Prof. 8. H. Vines, and Mr. A Smith 
Woodward ; and as President, Prof. Sydney Howard 
Vines, F.R.S. ; Treasurer, Mr. Frank Orisp ; Socretaiies, 
Mr. B. Daydon Jackson and Prof. O. B. Howes, F.R.S. 

The retiring President then delivered his annual address, 
choosing for his subject ** The unpublished Correspondence 
of William Swainson with contemporary Naturalists 
(1806-1840)." lately acquired by the Socifty. 

The Gold Medal of th^ Society was then presented to 
Prof. Alfrbd Newton, M.A., F.RS.. In recognition of his 
important contribuUons to Zoological Science. 

▲GBIOULTOBAL aXID TBADB 
ASSOCIATION. 

At file usoal annual dinner of the Agricultural Seed Trade 
Association, at the Holbom Restaurant, on the evening of 
Monday, the 28th inst. Mr, Charles Load, of Ashford, in the 
Chair, he took occasion to remark In proposing the toast of the 
evening, that they mnst all be glad to find such a satisfactory 
report, which showed that the Association was in a flourishing 
condition, and much regretted the loss by death, during the 
past twelve mon* hs, of two esteemed members, Messrs. Prentis 
and Jennings. The speaker conld not help thinking that this 
Aseociatiwi, which haa been in existence for twenty yean and 
done such excellent work, might very well extend its sphere 
of usefulness and start a central station, where members only 
might be able to send their seeds to be examined and tested, 
which would save the trouble, delay, and expense of sending 
them abroad ss at present, aod would possibly be the means 
of sdding many more members to their list. The Committee 
and members will have noticed that the President of the 
Board, of Agriculture bsd appointed a Departmental Com- 
mittee to enquire as to the conditions under which Agricul- 
tural seeds are at present sold, and to report whether any 
further measures could be taken to secure the msintenance 
of adequate standsrda of purity and germinating power ; but 
the chairman doubted whether any such measures would be 
of advantage to the public, but at the same time it meant that 
this Association woold have to do all in ita power to keep 
pace with the times. 

TBS BOYAIi BOTANICAL AND HOBTI- 

0T7LTDB^I. OF MANCfiCBSTEB. 

The anntml show of this important Society was opened at 
the Gardens, Old Trafford, on Saturday, June 9. It was 
obvious to the vititors at this show that many of the exhibiu, 
especially the large groups of Orchids, showed an improve- 
ment in various features upon those of last year. 

Amateurs. 

For the best roisollsneoui collection of Orchids in bloom, 
E. Arhwortii, Bs41 , Wilmslow, was 1st with a good group of 
fine varieties of siHitted forms of Odontoglossum criapum, O. 
PescAtorei, aUo several fine examples of Liplia pnrpuiata, 
CAtUeja Mossiti;, Ac. T. Stattkr, Esq., Stand Hall, wait 
2ad ; and Messrs. Heath A Son, Cheltenham, were :;rd. 

Mr. J. Cyphur made as usual a great display of Orchids, 
extending across the end of the lai^e connervatory. aLd the 
aitistic arrangement of the plants was certainly a fine feature 
of the show. In competition Mr. J. Cvpuek was easily 1st, 
with a group which compiised, besides others, severitl fine 
varieties of Lcelia purpurata, good forms of C. Mossis' ; large, 
well- bloomed plants of Dendrublnm nobile ; and in the centre 
of tile group a fine bank of Miltonia vexillaria, and several 
exceleLt examples' of Odontoglossum crispum, and O. 
Loochiistyenne. Mr. Robbon, Altrincham, was a good 2nd 
for a group of Orchids, which possessed a frontage of 42 feet, 
and effectively arranged. The prominent plant was one 
of Cattleya Mendell, with about twenty flower-*, which 
received an award of a Cultural Commendation. 

For the best collection of Cattleyas and Lfelias, Mr. J. 
CvpHRR took the leading prixe with some fine eximples of 
Lwlia pnrpurata, Cattleya Mendeli, and C. Mossi». Messrs. 
Ukaih a Sons were awarded the 2nd prize. Mr. Cypher 
was an easy 1st for ten specimen Orchids in flower, showing' 
Bxcel^ect L»:lia pnrpurata, Df*ndrobinm nobile, and Miltonia 
vexillaria. Messrs. Heath &8t>N8, Cheltenham, took theSnd 
place. Messrs. Low & Co , Enfield, received an Award of 
Merit for a pretty, light coloured Odontoglossum Anderson i- 
anum. Messrs. Charlesworth A Co., Bradford, were the 
recipl«»ots of an Award of Merit for a plant of Lycaste Bollife x , 
n supi'osed natural liybii i between L. Skinneri and L. plana 
Measuresiana. They showed llkewife Cypripc dium Chapmani 



Heatonense. which received an Award of Merit; 0. Vipanl = 
Ivvigatum x C. niveum. Award of Merit; Cattleya Mossla; 
magnifloa, Award of Merit ; a pretty spotted Odontogloasnm 
Imperator, Award of Merit ; and a First-class Certificate to a 
ptetty clear yellow form of Odontoglosftim crispum. 

Messrs. Robson received an Award of Merit for Cattleya 
Mosaiic flmbriata. Mr. J. Cvphbr had an Award of Merit for 
Cattleya Mossiae Distinction, a pretty, light coloured form ; 
also for Lselia pnrpurata Queen Empreas, baring a very dark, 
rich coloured lip. 

B. AsBwoRTB, Esq., received an Award of Merit for 
Cypripedium Rothschildianum, a fine dark variety, measuring 
14 inches across; Odontoglossum Adriann var. Rmest 
Ashworth, a First-class Certificate ; and the same honour for 
O. crispum Arthur Ashworth, a distinct looking, brown 
spotted variety ; and to CatUeya Skinneri Temple var. A 
Gold Medal was awarded to Messrs. Cowak, Oateacre, for an 
excellent group of Orchids. Messrs. Charlkbworth ft Co , a 
Oold|Medal for Orehida; Stani^t, Ahrtoii, ft Co., South, 
gate, London, N., a Gold Medal for Orchids; Messrs. Low 
ft Co., Clapton and Enfield, a Silver Medsl for Orchids. 

The Council of the Society gave Mr. J. C%-prcb a Gold 

Medal tor his competitive group of Orchids, in addition to the 

award msde by the Judges. Messrs. CtrrausR ft Sokb, 

Highgate, London, received a Gold Medal for an ornamental 

group of Carnations, Ericas, Roses, and Orsnge-treea. This 

firm staged a group of trimmed trees similar to that which 

they exhibited at the Royal Horticultural Society's Temple 

Show. Messrs. R P. Ker ft Soxs, Liverpool, were 1st for a 

large miscellaneous group, consisting of highly eoloored 

Crotons, Draoenas, Hippeaatrums, Caladium^ Ac, the Jufipes 

awarding a Gold Medal for excellence, in addition to this 

prize. The Right Bon. the Earl of Ellbsmere, Wor^ley Hall, 

was 2nd. Messrs. Kelwat ft Soirs, Langport, Somersetshire, 

were awarded a Gold Medal for a splendid group of hardy 

herbaceous plants. J. Waterer ft Somj, Bagshot, Snrrey, 

received an award of a Gold Medal tor Rhododendrons. For 

twelve herbaceous CalceoUrias, J. Browk, Esq., Heaton Mer- 

s^, was an easy 1st ; and B. O. ScHKEiDER. Es (., WhaUey Range, 

was 2nd. The beet dozen of Cinerarias came from. Bartm J. 

Vov Kroop, Withington, who was 1st. The best dozen pots 

of Pansies or Violas was ahown by Thomas Harker, Bsq. 

Withington, who was 1st ; and F. W. Traverb, Bsq., 2nd. 

Baron Von Kroop wak a good 1st for six Adlantoms. For six 

hardy Ferns, James Lamb, Bsq., was the only exhibitor, and 

was placed Ist ; the same exnibit(ft> being likewise 1st for a 

collection of thirty hardy herbaceous plants. The best group 

of miscellaneous plants in or out of bloom was that staged by 

Mrs. Pease, Woodside, Darlington, who was a good 1st, with a 

very effective arrangement ofCoditetims, Octshids, Anthuriums, 

and tall Palms. Hand bonquets were well shown, and 

attracted much attention. 

Fred Hardt, Esq., showed, under a bell-glsas, a very 
pretty hybrid Orchid named Sophro-Oattleya George Hazdy= 
Sophronitis grandiflorax Cattleya Aclandiie, sepals and petals 
of a dull red tint, lip of bright red, and throat yellow. 



Answers to Correspondents. 

ikspARAOUS Sprengeri : Carton, The plant pro- 
daces aeeds under cnltivatioD, and theae may be 
obtained through the more important seed- 
hoaae«. 

CrccMBEK Diseased: Anxious, Where the sterna 
have shrivelled, a fongns of the dark Cladoa- 
porium kind is present. This should yield to 
spraying with potassium sulphide (| oz. to each 
j^Jlon of water). 

Insects on Vine : Enquirer, The youns roots 
are dead, but we find no insects upon tnem or 
in the soiL There is no appearance of Phylloxera. 

LoNicERA Hi LDEBBAN DIANA : W. B. This plant 
doee best in this country when planted out in a 
border in a warm greenhouse, it is a compara- 
tively new plant, and few persons know it. 
It was figured and described in the Gardeners' 
Chronicle, Sept. 17, 1898, p. 219. 

Names of Plants : Correspondents not answered in 
this issue are requested to be so good eu to consult 
the following number, — Chas, Scott, 1, Cheiran- 
thus Marshalli ; 2 and 3, Phlox subulata varieties ; 

4, P. e. var. ^elsoni ; 5, P. s. (type) ; 6, Arenaria 
montaoa ; 7, A. pnrj^urascens ; 8, Aubrietia 
deltoidea var. ; 9, Saxifraga oeratophylla ; 10, 

5. decipiens ; 11, S. hypnoides ; 12, S. spon- 
hemica. — </. ff. Asparagus Sprengeri. — 
/. W, McH, Pyrus torminalts, a wild tree. — 
/. B, Both varieties of Odontoglossum x 
Coradinei. — J, M, Z/., Liscard, Brough tenia 
lilaoina, known in Gardens as L»liopsis IH^miny- 
eneis. — i?. L. Pruous Padus. — X, J, B, 

1, Pa via fiava ; 2, Thuia orien talis var. : 3, 
Genista hiapanica ; 4, Not recognised ; 5, Pilea 
musoosa ; 6, Orniihogalum umMllatum. — A, 1, 

2, and 3, varieties of Pansy ; 4, Cerastium 
tomentoBum ; o, Sedum acre ; 5, Saxifraga 
hypnoides.— >r. E, J, The *' Oxalis " is really 
a Trefoil ; a form of Tri folium repens. We do 



not know where to get it ; but it is easily pro- 
pagated, and may ripen seeds. — Constant Btader. 
1, Oomns mas ; 2, Spinea confosa ; 3, S^prnni- 
folia ; 4, Rerrta japonica, variegated ; 5, WeigeU 
hortensis; 6, Berberis DarwinL— (/. H, The 
Gooseberry ftngus, figured in Oardentrs 
Chronicle, August 20, 1898, p. 145. The Straw- 
berry may be President, but we are not aure. — 
/. 8,, Maidenhead. Pyrus Aria. 

PkACH-TBKSS AND OTHERS ON A SoiTTH WaI^L : 

B, A, L, L. The trees having suffered in pre- 
vious years by being overrun with red-spider, 
yon oannot do better than wash them wiUi the 
garden engine and clear water before 7.^ a.m. 
and 6 P.M. Be not afraid to use cold water, if it 
be not drawn directly from a well. Commenoe 
each dajT from a different end of the wall, wo as 
to get the water on the backs of all the leaves ; 
and use at mndi force as you can, short of tearing 
the leaves or bringing off the fruits. The water 
mnning down into what is nsual^ the driett part 
of a border, that under the coping, will hawe a 
ffood effect on the growth of the trees. It will 
ne necessary to keep the shoots closely fastened in. 

Ross Shoot : /. /. Tour Roae shoot is attacked 
by the Orange-fungus (Phragoaidiom suboortica- 
tum). Bum all the affected leaves. Spray the 

giants with weak Bordeaux Mixture next year 
efore the buds expand. 

'Hoses with Monstrous Centres : J, O. TF., and 
others, Prolification, induced by too much 
vigonr, in some oases producing levy growth, at 
other times shoots and blooms. It is always a 
case of growth going on when it ought to stop. 
The malformation is not noconunon. 

Strawberries Diseioured : O, T, The fmits 
sent seem to have been eaten by slugs. Nothing 
can be done at this season beyond supporting 
the trusses on wire frames made for the pozpoee, 
and sold by the horticultural sundriesmen; or 
on forked twigs stuck in about a foot above the 
ground. Means should be taken later to lesaeo 
the number of the slogs by trenching and liming 
the land, and keeping ducks or gulls upon it. 

Three Rows of Plants for a Narrow Border : 
Bertha Oreen. Gladiolus Brenohleyensis, back 
row ; Truffaut's Asters, either Pieony-flowered 
or Victoria, middle row ; and French Mari^olda, 
such as Dwarf Golden, Dwarf Striped, or Dwarf 
Orange, front row. If a row consisting of Altera 
solely be not admired, plant alternately with 
Heliotrope Anna Turrel, which grows to about 
2 feet in height. If space permit, plant a line of 
Sweet Peas, raised in pots a month ago, aa a 
background to the border. You will then have 
a border redolent of scents, and a pleasantly 
contrasted lot of colours. The Asters should be 
chiefly blue-coloured, and it is not too late to 
obtain the Gladiolus conns. 

Tomatos : 0» J, The leaves you#send appsar to be 
affected with the '* sleepy disease." The fmits 
may be attacked by spot, Glsosporium ; bnt yon 
should send specimen. 

Vines Mildewed : F. W. 8, A case of mildew, 
probably favoured by the defects yon mention in 
the house. If the Grapes are not too large now, 
spray with potassium sulphide (\ oz. to each 
gallon of water). Next season this treatment 
should begin early, before the foliage appears, 
and be continued, if any signs of mildew appear. 

Violets to Propagate for Framb>work : KyrL 
It is rather late to pull old plants to pieces, ai&d 
secure the young mnners which have roots ; 
but with care in selectiog the best of these, 
planting them forthwith in a partially- shaded, 
fairly well-enriched plot of land, mulchiog be- 
tween the rows with half-decayed leaf-soil or 

. Mushroom-bed manure, after affording water 
plenteously at the time, and bi-weekly after- 
wards, good results might be obtained. The 
plants must not be allowed to get overrun with 
red-spider, which is sure to occur if they are not 
kept well syringed, and the soil moist in dry 
weather. Be careful to remove all runners Sks 
soon as they form on the plants. 

CoxMOKK ATioKs Br.oBtvED.— Ctpt. Walter*, letter forwarded 
M d«sired.— D. AUeater. — J. Shemian.— Cam. H. Rogers. — 
E. T.— A. C. F.-D. T. P.— G. W.-W. H. M.-J. H.-HBafley 
Wtdds-J. B.— W. G. a, Leedi— R N.— H. E.-S. H.— 
W. E., Byde. 

Spccimcns, Photographs, Etc.,Bcckived withThakks.^ 
W. G. S.— E. Im Thum— R. L.— R. Lindfiay-8. K- 



{For Markets and Weather^ see p, z.) 
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WREST PARK. 

A FEW days ago the writer left London to 
visit Wrest Park, with a view to obtain- 
ing some particulars of the more interesting 
features of this delightful place. Adjectives, 
it is admitted, are apt to creep in far too 
frequently when we attempt to describe garden 
scenes, and the introduction of one thus early 
must be excused, on the ground that residing 
in London I was peculiarly susceptible to the 
charms of such an estate. 

There are so many admirable gardens in 
London and its suburbs, that a large share of 
the available time of a horticultural journalist 
is spent in visiting one or other of them, and 
he becomes accustomed to their exceedingly 
smart appearance, the skill that is exercised to 
use to the utmost every inch of ground, and 
the large area of glasshouses most of them 
have in proportion to the extent of pleasure- 
grounds and kitchen-garden. Therefore it is 
that a demesne like Wrest has peculiar fasci- 
nation, possessing as it does features so 
opposite to the conditions that govern the 
suburban garden, such as lengthy avenues 
of giant Elms, seemingly endless walks, 
wide stretches of greensward, extensive 
woods and shrubberies, through which are 
gravel walks that lead invariably to objects of 
nterest; sheets of water, flower and kitchen 



gardens on a large scale, and a park that 
extends further than can be seen, and is 
studded with magnificent timber and browsed 
by graceful deer. And beyond these attrac- 
tions, there are in thd monuments, statuary and 
masonry, so frequent in the grounds, many 
links with the remote past. Indifferent indeed 
must he be to whom such scenes have not 
exceeding interest. 

A SUICMABT OF ITS HiSTOBT. 

Wrest is the property and occasionally the 
residence of Francis Thomas de Grey-Cowper, 
seventh Earl Cowper, and lies four and a half 
miles distant from the Midland Railway Station, 
Flitwick, in Bedfordshire. Earl Cowper in- 
herited the estate from his mother, who was a 
daughter of Earl de Grey of Wrest, who was 
formerly Lord Grantham, Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland in 1841. This Earl de Grey built the 
present mansion, and laid out the flower garden 
and the kitchen gardens. 

The De Grey family has been traced back to 
the year 1086, when Auchitel De Grey held five 
hides of land in Herefordshire. Subsequently 
a Baron Grey de Ruthyn was created Earl of 
Kent by Edward lY. in 1465. The ninth Earl 
of Kent, Henry, married for his second wife 
Amabel, a widow of a son of the Earl of West- 
moreland. After the Earl's death in 1661, 
Amabel lived at Wrest until her own death in 
1698, at the age of ninety-two. She did much 
for the house and the estate, and was known as 
the ** Good Oountess.*' The eleventh and last 
Earl was Henry, bom at Wrest in 1671, who 
was afterwards in 1710 made Duke of Kent, 
the only Duke of Kent connected with the 
De Greys. The Duke had much to do with 
Wresti and, as we shall see just now, the 
gardens were originally laid out by him. Wrest 
afterwards became the home of the Duke's 
grand-daughter, Lady Jemima Campbell, who 
was married to Viscount Royston, eldest son of 
Philip, Earl of Hardwicke, both of whom did 
much in the way of improving the gardens. 
Thus in the '^Wilderness," as the great 
shrubbery had used to be called, there is an old 
stone column— the ''Rustic Column" — which 
bears the inscription : — 

"TUESB GABDRfB, OEIOIHALLT LAID OUT BY 

HENRY, DUKE OP KENT, 

WERK ALTSRKD BY 

PHILIP, EARL OF HARDWICKE, 

AND 

JEMIMA, MARCHIONESS GREY, 

WITH THC PBOrnatONAL AflSirrAKCK OK 

LANCELOT BROWNE, Esq., 

IM THE YEAR8 

1758—1769—1760." 

The next occupier of Wrest, of importance 
from our point of view, was the late Earl de 
Grey already alluded to, who was also third 
Lord Grantham, and inherited Wrest after the 
death of his aunt in 18:^3. 

Some Notiwobthy Tbebs. 

So much for the historical interest of Wrest. 
I must not pursue the subject further, but 
hurry to note some of its horticidtural features. 

In the first place, then, the visitor arriving 
at Flitwick station will see something to admire 
before reaching the mansion, or even the gardens. 
There are two avenues of lofty Elms— one along 
the roadside for a long distance, and a shorter 
one immediately upon entering the park. 
Though the trees that flank the public road are 
remarkable (especially as seen recently, when 
they had an unusual development of '*hops," as 



the seed-vessels are called), those inside the park 
are decidedly finer, with higher, bigger limbs, 
and there are few such avenues in this ooimtry. 
Persons who have a knowledge of the peculiarity 
of the Elm to drop large, apparently healthy 
branches, without much provocation, might 
prefer not to pass under them frequently. Ash, 
Beech, and Oak are each represented by capital 
specimens in the park and in the pleasure- 
grounds, as are Horse-Chestnuts also. Some 
of the best of these latter are in the vicinity of 
the orangeiy, of which something must be said 
presently. 

There ia a superb Beech -tree in a part of 
the shrubbery ; it is 42 feet 2 inches from the 
ground-level to the first fork, and at 6 feet 
from the ground measures 12 feet 2 inches in 
circumference; but the trunk is so clean and 
clear-looking that it is an exceptional tree. 

Conifers have not been largely planted at 
Wrest, there are some of the more popular 
species, and several of them succeed well, but 
not alL A specimen of Sequoia gigantea merits 
remark (see fig. 121, p. 374). It is said to have 
been planted by the late Mr. Snow in 1856, 
and must therefore have been one of the first 
introduced into this country. It is now a fine 
tree, with branches that sweep the ground at 
its base. Here are the exact measurements : 
height, 74 feet 3 inches ; girth at ground 
level, 21 feet 3 inches ; and at 3 feet from the 
ground, 15 feet 3 inches ; the branches extend 
from north to south 36 feet, and from east to 
west 35 feet. The soil is a sandy loam, resting 
on a sub-soil of strong clay. Other trees there 
are in the pleasure-grounds and " wilderness " 
of considerable interest. There ere three 
Liriodendrons (Tulip - tree), and some fine 
deciduous Cypresses. 

Thb Floweb Gabden. 

Wrest House, as already stated, was built by 
the late Earl de Grey, and it was commenced 
in 1834 on a site a Uttle to the rear of the 
old building, in order to obtain the advantage 
of higher ground. It is said that the Earl 
was largely his own architect and builder, and 
it was he undoubtedly who designed the large, 
formal flower-garden that still exists. The 
house is quite French in style, and was built 
with Bath-stone. In keeping with it, and a 
broad terrace, is the French garden, with its 
box-edged beds and paths of Matlock-spar. 
The immediate scene is diversified by much 
emblematic statuary, eight of which represent 
the elements and ike seasons. There are two 
fiower-gardens, one at the south front of the 
house, divided in the centre by a broad path, 
and another at the west side. The smaller 
one at the west side is of geometrical design, 
and of considerable less interest than the 
larger one, the design of which less suggests 
the compass. It may be described best as a 
form of tracery, its chief characteristic being 
that many of the beds represent a Tulip- 
flower, broken from the plant with a long 
scape, and laid down. It is immeasurably more 
attractive than a series of oblong, octagon, 
circular, or other geometrical beds would be. 

Our figure on p. 375 shows the flower-garden 
on the south front, and has been prepared from 
a photograph by R. J. Anderson & Co., Luton. 

Countess Cowper takes a personal interest 
in the decoration of these beds ; and the 
coloured plan of the whole, according to which 
they have just been planted, is her own work. 
Her system avoids all contrasts of colour ; 
deep blue gives place to less deep blue, and then 
again to pale blue, before another colour is 
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appKwched. It U indeed ■ tiuAy in KTwliMted 
colouring, i/li. Maokinlftr, the pment jpir- 
dener, haa found it necessarjr, in order to pUnt 
the floiret- garden! at Wre«t, to raiw » itock of 
5000 zonal Polargoniunie, 3000 Verbenaa, 1500 
Dmuf Mvigolde, 70O0 Ageratams Imperial 
Dirarf; 2000 TropteolniDa, 6000 Ireune ia 
Tuiet^, 2000 Lobeliaa in variety, 1600 iJter- 
nantbeiw, 300 CaaiuH, 1000 Coleus, 60O Cal- 
oeoUrios, 600 Dahlias, 600 Antmuu-flowering 
Ofarjunthemunu, 1500 Fyretbrruna; alio He- 
liotropes, Hollyhocks, Lemon-scented Verbenas, 
and man; hardy and half-hsrd; annuals. 

On either side the central path, through the 
south flower-garden, are very large Bay and 
Portugal Laurel-trees in tuba, and theee are 
in accordance with the formal character of the 
entire scheme. Earl Gowper has just added 
a few more of these, in order to carry the lino 
up to the fountain, and thus improve a scene 
that is one of the glories of — 

The Plbasdkk Gkouicdr. 

Step out of the mansion on to the terrace, 
and your view would extend about half a mil*, 
OTer a landscape which has been described, not 
inappropriately, as suggeitive of Versailles. 
The French mansion at your back, the Fi-encb 
garden in front, divided in the centre by a 
broad path flanked with trimmed Laurels, and 
in the extreme distance a lake and a pavilion. 
The view to the right and left of the flower 
garden for some distance ia terminated by lofty 
Elms. The broad path in the centre leads to » 
handsome fountain of Sicilian marble, standing 
in the centre of a lawn, and fed by ciatema at 
the top of the house, whither the water ia 
forced by one of Blake'a hydraulic rams. The 
view is continued over an artificial lake of 
oblong shape, and ia terminated by a large 
dome-shaped pavilion, except that the tops of 
the Barton-le-Cley hills may be aeen above. 
There are gravel paths on either side of the 
lake, and high trees, so that the view does not 
extend to the right or left. 

At a point near the fonntun the grounds ar» 
traversed at right angles by what is known as 
the ■' Broad Walk." This ia some 1,500 yarde 
long, 40 feet wide, and apparently perfectly 
straight, extending to a wood on Cain Hill on 
the one aide, and to the Old Park on the oHier. 
On Cain Hill there is an Obelisk, and at the 
other end in the Old Park there is a column. 
The Obeliak was raised to the memory of the 
birth of an Earl of Harold, son of Henry Duke 
of Kent. An inacription upon the column at 
the other end of the walk informs ns. that ik 
was erected by Amable, Countess de Orey, in 
1631, to the memory of a granddaughter of 
the Duke of Kent, on the site originally 
occupied by the Hill House. Thus are the 
pleasure-grounds at Wrest connected by & 
great number of monuments and various 
mssons' work with many important events 
in the livea of the De Greys and others 
for centuries past. That this feature ia so 
prominent an one ia my excuse for alluding id 
these pages to some of the more interesting. 

By proceeding a short distance to the left of 
the aundial, a circular pond ia seen, its snrface 
covered with Water-Lilies, and in the centre a 
tigure of Atlas. The immediate surronndings of 
this pond are juat as they would have been had 
the landscape-gardener embraced an old existing 
orchard when forming his pleasure-grounds. 
There are two capital trees of the Medlar, some 
of the Mulberry, and Apple-trees ; and imside 
them Purple Beeches, the Se'juoia already 
described, Elms, and Chestnuts ; sbo a large 



dipped Yew-tree that perfectly represents a 
Grenadier's "bearskin." 

Close to this spot is the pretty little round 
bridge shown in onr photograph (fig. 123, p 377). 
It is a feature in a landscape similar to the 
picture on the famous Willow-plate. The bridge 
may be aeen in the photograph, likewise the 



another (possibly on account of its privacy) im 
known as "My Lady's Canal." And close by, 
in a circular space beneath lofty Chestnut-trees, 
are four stone altars, (juite moss grown, and 
much wasted by exposure and age. They are 
believed to be genuine antique Greek altars, 
and an inscripUon in Greek ugnifies that they 



Fig. 121. — trb seqcoijI gioantea at wkkst pabk, (see r. .173.) 

la ti luted In Ue lOKKKinnd, !>*• curled Uie pUat. 



Hazel, that instead of the Willow overhangs 
the water. On the same side of the water as 
the fiazet, there is an imitation Chinese 
Temple, deaigned by Sir W. Chambers. 

In thia same side of the ahrubbery or wilder- 
neaa, encloand by very high, closely cut Tew- 
hedges, one comes across unsuspectingly, an 
oblong sheet of water which for some reason or 



were raised to the memory of Diogenes, the son 
of Jupiter, Before crossing to the other side 
of the wilderness, the visitor passes the pavilion. 
directly in front of the house, but one-half mile 
distant. 

Instnad of describing the pavilion, mention. 
must now be made of a serpentine river, three- 
quartera of a mile in length, and supplied by a 
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epriDg that riaes doKe to the old Bkth Houae. 
Thii river there aeema little donbt was made b; 
"Capability" Brown, but it ia diflicult, yea 
imposdble now, to aacertain just how much o( 
the design of these gardens was hit. 

Gaining the other eide of the wilderneaa, 
there is a tablet which Henry, Duke of Kent, 
cauaed to be put there " in memory of Thomaa 
HnttoD, Esq., of Somenet Houae, who eften 
took great delight in this place, and whose 
company was always useful and agreeable to hia 
friend, Henry, Duke of Kent." 

If a peep be taken out into the park at this 
«pot, there may be seen the finest Oaks on the 



Between this green and the Orangery ia what is 
known as the American-gaTdfln ; but to be 
worthy of Wreat, it needa to be OTerhauled 
and freah ))lanting done. 

In the Orangery are wintered aome magni- 
ficent trees in tubs ; each of them weighs about 
I ton, and in the summer they are taken out- 
of-doors and placed on either aide of the path 
which faces this huildiug. Some of these trees 
in their auromer quarters may be seen in our 
photograph (fig. 124, p. 377). All of them 
are in a very healthy state. Some were pur- 
chased from Prance when the efiecta of King 
Louis Philippe were diapoaed of. 



temple ia formed of knucklebones, teetb, and 
pebbles, laid out in a design which radiates 
from the centre of the building. 

A UsiFcn. Uachimz. 

In large grounds where there are nnmeroua 
deciduous trees, and there is mnch "leafing" 
to be done in the autumn over the mown grass, 
Mr. Mackinlay's method of fixing a cart upon 
a good-sized roller instead of upon wheels, is 
capital. It makes no "ruts," but the roller 
instead mnch improves the graaa. 

Including water and shrubbery, the gardener 
at Wrest has about 150 sores under his 
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place ; some of them of great girth and very 
«Id. 

A Bower of Limes. 
This was something novel to me, though I 
have heard of others, one of which is also in 
Bedfordshire. A bower of Lime-trees, all of 
them trained and tied-in each year, and growing 
over a path for a distance of about one hundred 
yards. How much time must be spent in 
tending the trained and clipped trees at Wrest \ 

BowLi.vo-QnEEN AND Obanoery. 

Emerging now from the wildemeas, I came 

upon a beautiful piece of lawn. Thia was the 

bowling-green, and adjoining ia a banqueting- 

bouse, with handsome portico and baluatrade. 



A OiOAKTic Hbdob and an Old Bath. 

At the back of the orangery is an old Roman 
bath-house, and its immediate surroundings is 
enclosed by a most remarkable Tew hedge, 
very high, and in some places 20 feet wide. 
It ia said to be 350 years old, and has sent out 
branches to the south which have subsequently 
taken root and grown vigorously. The south 
aide of the hedge ia regularly clipped, and it 
occupies the attention of two men for a period 
of three weeks. 

A rustic bridge, and another Chineae temple 
are objects of interest, near to the bath-houae, 
and about the rustic bridge ia a kind of informal 
rockery, where Pema are quite in keeping, and 
a pretty nook it is. The floor of the Chinese- 



superrisioD, and ten miles of gravel walks bo 
maintain in good order. 

The KiTCBEN Gakoen. 
The large kitchen garden ia divided into two 
parta, and each ia encloaed by eicellent walls, 
which are covered with fruit-trees. There are 
numerous Peach-treea on those with a southern 
aspect, and a capital crop of fruita will be 
obtained from them this season. On one of the 
west walls, the fruit-trees are Plums, and on 
the rest, Apricots, Cherries, Pears, and cordon 
Apples. A third piece of ground, also encloaed 
by walla, is a fruit garden exclusively. Among 
the bush fruita, red and white Currants are 
trained into standards, and, as Hr. Mackinlay 
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•ays, they are very ornamental, and the fruit is 
kept perfectly clean. 

I remember to have seen standard Currant- 
trees in Sir Chas. Isham's garden at Lamport, 
where Mr. Mackinlay was formerly engaged. 
The kitchen garden at Wrest looks capital at 
present, and all of the crops show that much 
care is bestowed upon them. In the OarcUners* 
ChronicU for February 11, 1899, p. 92, a 
photograph was reproduced showing what a 
magnificent crop of Onions had been obtained 
by Mr. Mackinlay from autumn-sown plants, 
subsequently transplanted in March. The 
ground was measured, and the Onions weighed, 
and it was found that the crop was one of 
12 tons to the acre. 

There are twenty-one glasshouses at Wrest, 
including three Peach-houses, five vineries, 
and numerous plant-houses. The crops of fruit 
look most promising, and there is usually a 
grand lot of Tomatos obtained from plants 
grown out - of • doors. Melons are cultivated 
in large numbers, and Mr, Mackinlay's 
favourite variety for culture in house or frame 
is Sutton's Al. 

This article is already longer than was 
intended, or many more interesting details of 
Wrest might be written. Some of them possibly 
will be told on a future occasion. It is pleasant 
to record that so magnificent and historical 
residence and garden belongs to a nobleman 
and noble lady to whom its care is a real 
pleasure. They have an excellent curator in 
their present gardener. Mr. Ford, who was 
gardener at Wrest for half a century, and who 
was granted a pension by Earl Cowper three or 
four years ago, is still living in a cottage in the 
park, very close to the gardens that were his 
care and delight for so long a period. R, H, P. 



Alpine Garden. 

CHOICE ALPINES AT THE TEMPLE SHOW. 
It is quite natural [and most desirable] that at the 
great show in the Inner Temple Gardens each year 
should be seen an array of ohoice or rare plant?, 
which are very seldom seen at other horticultural 
exhibitions. It is equally natural, owing to the 
great extent of the display and the shortness of the 
time available to the visitor, that only a compara- 
tively few of the plants can be inspected. The 
following is not an attempt to touch upon all the 
scarce plants, but briefly to note some at least of the 
rarer ones. 

Two planU were there, viz., Eritrichium nanum 
and PrimuU Reidi, which appealed to me as the 
very embodiment of beauty among alpines. The 
former is a member of the great Boragineous.family, 
yet as far removed externally from the oflficinal 
herb as it is possible to be ; but in the exquisite 
beauty of its Forget-me-Not like flowers, I found 
an indescribable charm, yet is it but a mere frag- 
ment of the great carpet of such plants as thrive 
in the rarified atmosphere of the elevated regions 
on the snow line. The dense habit of the plant, 
and the covering of soft hairs, perhaps make it a 
miffy plant in our dense atmosphere. As by a co- 
inddenoe, this alpine gem appeared at the Temple, 
where two attempts were made to furnish minia- 
ture rockeries with miniature alpines, namely, by 
exhibitors from York and Guildford. In each case 
nice examples of the plant were employed. Planting 
in very tirmand gritty soil, tightly squeezed sideways 
between pieces of rock, is about the best we can do 
for this plant in this country. The Primula Reidi 
may be likened as regards its flowers to a dwarf 
P. sikkimensis of pure white, but the comparison 
goes no further, for the almost shaggy leaves of this 
remarkable species msy easily be taken for those of 
a Hawkweed. It is a very remarkable combination, 



and the drooping, nodding bloesoms compel admira- 
tion from the beholder. I regret that I am unable to 
offer any advice as to the treatment of the plant, and I 
do not know if it is quite hardy, or a true perennial, 
or like P. sikkimensis, bienniaL If a plant can 
be got to form seed and to grow like the last-named, 
gardens will be the richer for a beautiful plant. 

^ plant of Edraianthus dalmaticus received an 
Award of Merit. This rare species has never 
before been seen in such profusion, and the large 
group of it in full flower well showed its value as a 
decorative subject. A more extensive root-run 
than that which suits the preceding plant — say a 
deep chink in the rockwork, some gritty and rich 
loam in which to plant, and sufficient space for the 
more or less procumbent branches to trail along. 

Lewisia rediviva is another rare and pretty 
alpine which few growers of hardy plants expected 
to see. The great mass of the plant failed to 
gratify me, for open flowers were few in number 
owing to lack of sunshine. The plant should be 
treated more or less as a succulent, and planted in 
dry, rocky crevices, or tightly wedged into the walls. 

Androsaoe sarmentosa villosa constitute, with 
A. s. Chumbyi, and the type, a trio of which the 
first named is much the best. The flowers are richer 
coloured, and also nearly self coloured, and very 
freely produced. This plant was found in the 
Guildford rookery. Its cultivation is easy. 

Anemone palmata alba was, perhaps, one of the 
finest of the varieties shown, and one that is more 
frequently found in gardens than some others. The 
creamy white blossoms are showy, and in every 
way welcome in the spring months. The plant has 
a preference for rich soil, and [plenty of decaying 
leaves. Planted rather deeply in such materia), 
and in a shady spot, the plant grows very freely. 

Aqnilegia Stuarti is a great rarity, and a lovely 
plane of a free-flowering habit, of which half a 
dozen or more, planted in a clump together, would 
be very attractive. So good a plant is deserving of 
every care, and if geeds can be obtained from home- 
grown plants, the plant may become more plentiful 
in gardens. Columbines decline in vitality after a 
few years, therefore the greater reason for proper 
care being bestowed on them. 

Amebia eehioides is a showyand desirable plant, 
and one of the earliest in the year to show flower. 
The plant is almost perpetually in bloom, for soon 
after the spripg flowers fade another lot appear, the 
flowering often extending into the autumn. For this 
reason, and for the hardiness of the plant, and the 
ease with which it may be grown, it will be 
welcomed in numy gardens. It is interesting by 
reason of the dark spots on the petals appearipg 
and presently vanishing. 

Primala elatior ccerulea, if not a true or a rare 
alpine, is certainly an interesting plant, that is 
not often found in gardens. The plant shown was 
a small one and rather poorly grown, and the seed- 
blossoms were long past their best. Oxalis mono- 
pbylla is a lovely plant, which, if seen when 
out of flower, might be taken for Trifolium poly- 
phyllum. As a good rockery plant, and not a 
weedy subject, as many of the Oxalis become, it 
deserves notice. The plant is not plentiful in gar- 
dene, yet it has the merit of being quite distinct. 
A year ago it might have been seen doing well in 
the Kew rock-garden. The large flowers appear in 
considerable profusion. E, Jenkins, 



Ireland. 

■ ■ 

FLAX INDUSTRY. 

The decay of the cultivation of Flax in the sister 
Island has been the matter of national regret for 
many years past, and we are glad to notice that a 
conference was held in the Chamber of Commerce 
at Belfast last week, between cultivators of Flax 
and spinners, under the auspices of the Irish Agri- 
cultural Organisation Society. The conference was 
held for the purpose of considering and formulating 
recommendations for the consideration of the Depart- 



ment of Agriculture and Technical Instruction* 
with a view to the improvement and revivsl of the 
industry. 

The causes which had led to the decline of the 
industry were difficult to define, but the chairman 
thought that it was chiefly due to foreign com- 
petition, the result of organised effort on the part of 
the foreign producer. The general opinion seemed 
to be in favour of some intermediate body between 
the farmers and the spinners. Measures will be 
taken shortly to ascertain the general opinion oa 
the subject. 



Cultural Memoranda. 



HIBISCUS COOPERL 

This pretty jdant with variegated leaves wa» 
once a common inmate of our stoves, but is now 
seldom seen in good condition. Large spedmena 
used to be exhibited amongst stove and greenhonae 
foliage plants by gardeners, and it would be hard 
to surpass these giants for rich coloration by any- 
thing in favour at the present day. Where plant* 
with variegated leaves are cultivated. Hibiscus 
Cooperi should be included, the treatment afforded 
Codiwums suiting the pUnt The plant i» not 
injured by exposure to foil sunshine in the hotiesci 
weather, and without it the rich leaf-oolouring is 
not weU brought out. Cuttings of the shoota 
strike very readily, and when rooted they should 
be potted-off in rich sandy soil, and grown on in » 
wamtiy moist, low house or pit. 

ClENKOWSKTA KiRKI. 

This is a handsome flowering stove -plant wit^ 
fragrant rose-coloured flowers, and is well worthy 
the attention of the gardener who would cultivate 
something out of the conmion run. The plant i» 
not free-flowering, but its magnificent leaves make 
up for this. A house having a moist, genial atmo- 
sphere suiU thU plant whilst it is making its 
growth ; and when the flowers appear, it should be 
placed where light and indirect sunlight reach it. A 
compost consisting of equal parts of turfy-loam and 
peat, with coarse sand and small pieces of charcoal^ 
suits the plant admirably. Whilst making growth 
afford water abundantly, and occasionally manure- 
water made from sheep or deer dung, or that 
from the cow-house. A partial rest should be 
gradually afforded the plant when flowering haa 
ceased by withholding water ; but at no seasoa 
should a plant become dust-dry at the root. 

CORDTLINE GUILFOVLKI. 

The combination of colours in the leaves of thia 
plant is extremely pleasing ; the ground oolonr 
being light green, with stripes of red, rosy-pink, 
and straw-colour ; and nicely grown plants in smaU 
pots are very effective objects on the dinner-table. 
C. Guilfoylei is not a robust grower, still, excellent 
specimens nuiy be grown if attention be paid to the 
following details, viz., do not afford the plant too 
large a pot ; use a sweet porous soil, and a well- 
drained pot. Water should be carefully afforded 
at all seasons, but more especially during spring and 
early summer ; and afford some mild form of 
manure whilst growth is very active. The plants 
should be screened from strong sunshine, and 
grown under general stove treatment. JET. T, Martin^ 
Sloneleigh Abbey, 



BULBOUS PLANTS. 

Sprekblia formosissima. — This, the old 
'* Jaoobaea Lily," is just the sort of plant to 
interest the amateur who possesses a greenhouse 
wherein to grow it. The leaves are numerous^ 
green, and tapering. The flowers are solitary, 
a foot or more high, rich, bright crimson in colour^ 
and measure half a foot across. The three upper 
petals are recurved and equidistant ; the three 
lower are rolled together in the basal half, fonnin|( 
a tube which encloses the stamens and style. The 
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Fig. 123. — chinsse bbiekie is the pleaiiubi-oroukim, wqest fake, (see f. 374.) 



FlU, 12-1.— TBE ORANOE-TBKE WALK AT WBE1T I'ABK. (HtlE r. 373.) 
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pecnliAT form and rich colour render the flowers 
very attractive. The pUntt delight in a lasting 
compost of a light, porous character, and grow beet 
when several are planted an inch apart in a 
fairly large (say 8inoh) pot. They will sUrt into 
growth early in the new year, the flowers following 
in March or April. They may be grown well 
under a system of water-culture, such as is adopted 
with Hyacinths, and used for the decoration of 
apartments, windows, &c. ; but only strong, well- 
ripened bulbs produce satisfactory flowers grown 
thus, and these are practically worthless after 
flowering once. The plant has been frequently 
described as hardy ; this may be the case in some 
favourable districts and seasons when the bulbs are 
quite at rest, but the leaves will not stand V of 
frost unharmed. There are three varieties of this 
plant, of which I know but two: glauoa, with 
glaucous leaves, and smaller, less showy flowers ; 
Karwinski, with paler, but equally large flowers, 
which are margined and banded with thin lines of 
white. Neither is an improvement on the type from 
the gardener's point of view. The plants flower 
with greater surety when the bulbs have been well 
ripened in a warm aspect under a south wall. 
Geo. B. Malleti. 

Camassias. 

These are excellent plants for the well-drained 
herbaceous border, and for naturalising in grass 
and the approaches to woodland. The tall spikes 
of the cream-flowered C. Leichtlinii fully 3 feet 
high, and the pale blue C. Cusicki, make a fine 
display planted in groups of a dozen or more in 
some dose herbage, or at the back of the her- 
baceous border. They also do well planted in the 
front of shrubbery borders in well-tilled soil, the 
flowers showing up well against a rich, green back- 
ground. G. esculenta, a dwarfer plant with rich 
blue flowers, and C. Frazeri, with still deeper blue 
flowers, are particularly suitable for the herbaceous 
border. Once planted in a good soil, they give but 
little trouble for years, not even stakes being 
required in sheltered spots, the spikes being quite 
stout enough to support themselves. Some strong 
plants produce two to three spikes each, keeping 
up a display of flowers for several weeks in May 
and June. They may be propagated by seeds and 
ofiiiets ; the seeds should be sown as soon as they 
are ripe, on a warm border which is shaded during 
the middle of the day. The plants themselves grow 
best in slight shade, though they will do fairly well 
in the open. They must have plenty of water 
when in active growth, or the spikes will not 
develop fully, and this is especially the case with 
C. Cusicki, which seems to be less capable of 
standing drought than the others. They are all 
cheap enough to admit of extensive planting, 
costing but a few pence each, C. Leichtlinii and 
C. Cusicki costing rather more. Their hardihood 
and love for slight shade should make them useful 
plants for brightening up small recesses among 
shrubs and the many odd comers which occur in 
most gardens. 0, B. McUUU, 



MANURING ORCHARDS AND FRUIT 

TRBES. 

The following interesting facts have been 
derived from a lecture by Prof. Voothees, delivered 
before the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
The lecturer stated that his main purpose was to 
show the necessity of studies and investigations 
concerning the food requirements of the various 
fruits, rather than to point out methods of practice 
that shall be economical and systematic. 

Crops difftr in their requiremetUs, — It is obvious 
that such specific results as have been obtained 
concerning the needs of general farm and of garden 
crops, such as grain, grass, and vegetables, for 
specific plant-food elements cannot be applied 
with any degree of accuracy to fruit crops, particu- 
larly the larger fruits, as Apples, Pears, Peaches, 
Grapes, and Plums, because they diffier from the 
cereal grasses and garden vegetables, first in their 
habits of growth, second in the character of their 



produce, and third in their relation to soil 
exhaustion. 

In the first place, farm and garden crops, as a 
rule, require but one year for the entire processes 
of vegetation and maturation. Fruit crops with 
but few exceptions, continue their vegetative proi- 
cesses for at least three years, and with many kinds 
much longer ; while after the fruit-bearing period 
begins, the vegetative processes do not cease, but 
are coincident with the growth and ripening 
of the fruit. In the second plaoe, the product of 
the harvest, namely, the fruit, differs very mate- 
rially in its character from that of ordinary farm 
and garden crops, which mature their products and 
die in one season, because a whole season is 
required for its growth and development ; that is, 
it IS necessary that there shall be a constant 
transfer of the nutritive juices from the tree to 
the fruit throughout the entire growing season, 
while the growth for each succeeding year of both 
tree and fruit is dependent upon the nutrition 
acquired and stored up in buds and branches, as 
well as upon that which may be derived directly 
from the soiL In the third plaoe, the relation of 
fruit-growing to soil-exhaustion is very different 
from that in general crop culture, because in 
orchards, and for individual fruit trees, there is an 
annual demand for sx>ecific kinds and proportions 
of soil ingredients ; it is really a continuous crop- 
ping of the same kind. There is no opportunity, as 
in the case of vegetable crops, to correct the ten- 
dency to exhaustion by a frequent change of plant, 
or the frequent growth of those which require 
different kinds and amounts of plant-food con- 
stituents ; and not the least important factor having 
a different root-range in the soiL 

Elements of Plant-food needed by Frmt-trees.— In 
studying methods of manuring orchards, it must at 
once be admitted that the general principles of 
manuring which apply to fruit-tree «, apply quite 
as well to all other garden crops ; that is, the 
essential constituents of manures must be the same. 
A fruit-tree will not make normal growth in a soil 
destitute of nitrogen. That nitrogen encourages leaf- 
growth is a recognised fact ; and since trees grow by 
means of both leaf and root, the presence of 
nitrogen is required in the soil, in order to promote 
the growth, and extend the life of the tree. It is 
very evident, too, that potash is an essential con- 
stituent in the growth of fruitp, not only because it 
constitutes a large proportion of the ash of the 
wood of the Apple, Pear, Cherry, and Plum, and 
more than 50 per cent, of the ash of the fruits of 
these trees, but because it forms the base of the 
well-known fruit acids ; and in order to nourish a 
tree properly, as well as to ensure proper ripening, 
phosphoric acid is very essential, though pos- 
sibly of less relative importance than for some 
other crops which are grown specially for their 
matured and ripened seed. It is also a matter of 
common observation, that in the production of 
stone-fruits particularly, lime is an important con- 
stituent. Its function seems to be to strengthen 
the stems and woody portions of the tree, to 
shorten the period of growth, and to hasten the 
time of ripening. 

Fruit-trees growing on soils rich in lime show a 
stocky, sturdy, vigorous growth, and the fruit ripens 
well ; while trees growing on soils which contain 
but little lime, particuLirly the cold clays, appear 
to have an extended period of vegetative life, the 
result of which is that the wood does not mature, 
and the fruit does not ripen properly. 

The Need of Manure for Fruit- trees. — It is argued 
by many persons that fruit production is quite 
similar to growing timber trees ; that the question 
of soil exhaustion is not a matter of very great 
importance, provided the soil is well cultivated, 
and that idl soils contain sufiSoient quantities of 
good elements to ensure the relatively small avail- 
able supply required from year to year. 

It is admitted that on soils of good mechanical 
condition, well drained, and cultivated, which are 
naturally adapted for fruit as well as other crops. 
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because well supplied with the essential plant food 
constituents, namely, nitrogen, phosphoric acid, 
potoeh, and lime, the exhaustion arising from the 
continuous removal of crops may not become 
apparent for a long time ; but it should be em- 
phasised that it is only upon soils which poeseas 
these characteristics that the growth of fruit, even 
poor fruit, can be obtained for any considerable 
period, without the application oi suitable manures. 
Reference was made to a series of experiments 
that hsd been conducted at New Jersey Station 
with Peaches, during the ten years 1884~189S 
inclusive. Each experiment ooniiisted of thirteen 
treef, and the average yield was reckoned in the 
number of baskets of fruit per acre. 

Average Produce or Pkaches per Acre. 

Plot 1. Without mRDore <K)*t 

Plotl With complete chemioal nuoaie... 163*4 
Plot 8. With IkrmyaFd m&nare 191 7 

The following results show the relative yield of 

Peaches in the unfavourable season of 1889, on the 

same plots : — 

Plot 1. Withoat mtnnra 10-9 basketa. 

Plot 2. With complete chemical manare... 152 b „ 
Plots. With farm J ard manare hMi ,, 

These results show that the yield of Peech- 
fruit was very materially increased by the use of 
numure, either in the form of artitioial or natural 
manure; and the difference in yield derived from 
these two forms was very slight, indicating that 
very much smaller amounts of actual plant -food in 
quick-acting materials were quite as usefcd as 
larger amounts in the less available form in which 
the plant-food exists in natural manure products. 

During the ten years over which these experi- 
ments extended, the farmyard* manure plot re- 
ceived eight times as much nitrogen, nearly four 
times as much phosphoric acid, and more than 
twice as much potash, as the plot maouring with 
the artificial fertilisers ; and yet, as shown in the 
foregoing figures, the yield ot fruit for the ten 
years was but 113 baskets greater, or eleven baaketa 
per year extra. 

In the next place it is interesting to observe— 
and it is a point of considerable importance — the 
effects of an abandant supply of plant-food in over> 
coming unfavourable weather or seasonal conditions. 
The year 1889 was an extremely unpropitiona one 
to the crop of Peaches throughout the Jersey State. 
In the experimental grounds the unmanured plot 
yielded about eleven baskets per acre only, while 
the farmyard manure plot and the artificial manure 
plot both gave a yield exceeding 150 baskets per 
acre. The manure strengthened and stimulated 
the trees, and enabled them successfully to resist 
such conditions as were fatsl to the crops receiving 
no manure. The point is one that is seldom oon- 
sidered in calculating the advantages to be derived 
from proper manuring, though it is of extreme 
value, since the expenses of cultivation, pruning^ 
and interest on investipent are quite as great in one 
case as in the other. 

Another experiment reported from the Cornell 
Station showed that the plant* food contained in 
twenty crops of Apples of 15 bushels per tree, and 
thirty- five trees per acre, taking the leaves of the 
trees also into account for the same period, amoonta 
in round numbers to 1,337 lb. of nitrogen, 310 lb. 
of phosphoric acid, and 1,895 lb. of potash. Theae 
amounts of plant food are larger than would be 
removed from the soil by the growth of twenty 
average crops of Wheat. 

The Experiences of Practical Orehardists. — The 
results under this head are instructive as showing 
first, that American orchardists do recognize the 
necessity of a liberal feeding of their fruit planta- 
tif^ns ; and second, that the rate of profit, other 
things being equal, is largely dependent upon such 
a practice, though the methods in use are widely 
different, and in many cases unsystematic and 
irrationaL 

A system of manuring for cultivated orchards 
may thus shortly be outlined— to provide vegetable 
matter and to improve the physical quality of poor 
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will, apply fumyard muurs ooo* in four or fivs 
yewi, in antniDD or winter, at the nts of Iroin Bve 
to ten toai per ao™. To aid in tbe deeoiDpositioD 
of vegetablo matter, aod to entnra a luOicieacy of 
lime at plant food, apply lime at tba rata of 
treotj-five biuhela p«r acre ooce ia five yean. 
To provide io addition an abundance of all tonni 
of available plant-food at the time needed for the 
development of tbe tree and frnit, uie chemical 
fertUiiart oontaiDing nitrogen, pboephorio acid, 
and potaih. Chemieal ferliliierB o{ the praper 
kind have the advantage of not only inpplying 
plant- food early in tbe eeaaon, bnt Ibey 
enable treaa to make their growth daring 
the 6nt part of the leaaoo, and ripen their wood 
tboroaghly before winter. Thegrawtb ia,aBamIe, 
mnch more firm tbao that obtained by the nae of 
■table-mannre. In fact, ohemical tertilieen ibonld 
be nied aa oorrectivei, tiooe, if thoia oontaining 
potaab and phoephoric acid are added to the loil 
that haa been highly enriched with atable-oianate, 
or that are natnrally rich in organic matter, they 
will have a tendency Va make new wood more firm 
and compact, and tbu* iocrease the hardineM of 



deep claret. ooloured diic, aDrrODnded by a white 
zone, the apex being bright tote ■ oolour. It is 
one of the meet diatinct and ahowy hybrid 
Dendrobinme yet raited. 



the treea, and will both render the fmit bndt 
leat tatoeptible to damage from ludden atmoe- 
pherio ioBnencea, and aaiiet them in witbatanding 
injnriona inaect attacka. J. J. WUlls, HarptHden. 



DENDROBIUM x DALHOUSI- NOBILE. 

This fine hybrid wat thown by Sir Trevor Law- 
rence, Bart, (gr., Mr. W. H. White), at the Royal 
Horticaltaral Society on Jane 5, when the Orchid 
Coinmittee voted it an Award ol Merit, although 
many of the expert orchidiita who taw it, thought, 
in view of the diatinct character of tbe oroat, aa 
wall at OB acoonnt of the beauty of the flowera, it 
might well have been hononred by a Flrtt-olaaa 
Cartifioate. The croat wat originally made by 
K, Brooman- White, Eaq., of Arddarrooh, tbe 
tpeeiee employed being D. Dalbontieanam (pal- 
cbellnm, Roxb.) and D. nobila, 

Altbongh the infloreaoeacet on the plant sihi. 
bited were few-fiowered, there waa indioation in 
the attempted raoemoee formation ot the flower- 
■pikee that ultimately tbe plant may bear flowert 
in the aame way at D. Dalbonaiaannm, 

The growth of the plant reaemblea D. Dalhoiuie- 
aonm in agreatdegree. The flowera have the a^alt 
and petalt white at the base, the onter two-thirda 
tinged and veined with roiepnrple. The broad 
thell-tbaped laballnm, hat a blnah-wbite baae, a 



HARDY PLANT NOTES. 

WiiiTiiaB it it dne to tbe hot ann of latt tummer, 
or to Bome favourable oonditioot of winter wet, 
and temperature, mott of the hardy planta which 
flower in late apriiit! are torpatting all my previons 
experience of them. Out of many good varieliei 
ot Iberii lemparvirena, one known in gatdena at 
L oorreeefolia — the name ia not botanical— flo wen 
later than meet, and for the aize of the tmaa and 
the thick, bright green leavea, it excellent. Old 
planta become straggling and patchy, bat thoae 
two yeanoldfrom onttingt are now a meat of llowen. 
Heuchera eangoinea ia a plant of which many oom- 
plaia aa flowering badly. It alwaytflowenwdlhere 
in ita proper place, which ia one aheltered from cold 
winter winds. I have before oalled attention u> 
the merit of lotoe of its hybrida, which are tar more 
rabutt and free flowering than the type. Tbe tint 



that cama in my garden in a myttwioui way (for 
neither parent grow near it) waa H. tangtunea x 
H. oylindriea. Tbe markt of both parenta are 
evident. The abundant and persistant flowers are of 
a greenith pink, and many to whom I have aent it 
admire it more than I do ; bat it prodaoea fertile 
aeed, and the progeny of thisia now flowering, being 
ot many ahadea from deep aoarlet to white, and of 
vary robuit babit, with ttAlki two feet high. The 
hybrid known in nnneriea aa var. britaefomit, 
which it H. aangninea x H. hiapida, makea very 
tall and elegant paniclet of varied pale pink. 
These hybrida never teem to tuffer in thoee poai- 
tions in which the type oomee ont of winter qnite 
oripi^ed. 

Another very good May perennial it Delphinium 
trolUfoliam, making tall branching ipikaa 5 teat 
high, seteral on a plaat. It mntt have moial soil 
and partial shade ; and slugt are hard upon it. It 
hat flowered remarkably well thia spring. Tbe 
varietiea of Aster olpinos, which are generally very 
t.roableeome here, either damping off in winter or 
getting their eyea eaten oat by alngt, are all 
flowering abundantly, even tbe variety specioans, 
which ia generally very shy ; and tbe white variety, 
which often makea only dittorted Sowen, is 
now foil ot well-formed and healthy blooms. 
Primnia capitate, for the first time since I 
had it, haa lived throngh the winter ont-af- 



doora ; and Irii tingitana has made the fint 
flower I ever taw on it here in twen^ 
yean. These inetaDcet abow something anniual 
in the meteorological conditions of the past Beaton. 
Polygonum sphien»tacbyon, of which I have several 
ooloniee, is everywhere flowering well, a month or 
two eariier than uaoal, and lookipg much healthier. 
All the Flag Iriaea, including especially I. sibirioa 
and ita hybrid variatiet, are nnatiially florifercua. 

Amongtt rock planta, .£t,hionemaa grandiSorum, 
coriditoliam, and pulcbellum, paaaed through the 
winter ont-of-doon better than osoal ; so did the 
alpine Pinks. Out of a handred planta of Dianthnt 
neglectnt hardly one hae damped oQ', and they are 
now in flower, inclnding acme very interesting 
hybrida, of which D. neglectut is the leed-parent. 
Lithoepermnm proatratum at the end of winter 
looked brown and dead, but it has now, at the 
Iwginning of June, entirely recovered and is qail« 
crowded with flowen ; aLd I may say the aame of 
Choiaya temata, whioh at ita usual flowering time 
looked vary unhappy. 

Uerteuiia aibirica is a plant not to be neglected 
for the mixed border. Some thbk it a late- 
floweriog and inferior imitation ot M. virginica; 
bnt thongh the flowera are tmaller, the habit ia 
very lupericr to that ot tbe earlier apeoiet. It room 
ia given to it to grow, without being amotbered on 
any aide, it makea a very welt-ahaped plant of neat 
glaueoaa foliage, with an ahnndaDoe of flowering 
ehoott oovered with flowen of a pretty poroelain 
blue,'from nearly tbe ground to a yard in height. 
Aaphodelus ramoeui it hardly to often teen at it 
deaerves. Where Eremurus will not flower it ia 
not a bad subatitute, and ita tall branching paniclet 
ot white and brown flowera, have a stately look in 
May. It is easily kept in boundt, and aeemt to 
thrive anywhere, self-town aeedlingt ooming up 
round it in abnndanoe. 

Ot the Vetch tribe, one of the beat, and unrea- 
aonably acaroe in gardent, but now just beginning 
to flower abundantly here, it Lathyros roteoa 
(M.B.), of the Caucasna. It doea beat in amoitt 
open soil and a shady eitnation, and the BtalkB, 
which at about 2 feet high, turn horizontally, 
spread ont into a oanopy ot moat beautiful clear 
green, with abandanoe of bright rote flowera. It ia 
seldom to bo found in nuiBarias, aa it hat to be 
grown from seed, which developa very slowly. 
O. WoUn/ Dod, Edge BaU, Maijxu, June 10. 



Marke t Gar oehing. 

BOUVAIIDIAS. 
Thkbe are very naeful either for s 
winter floweriag, and some of the varietict may be 
had in flower Ibroughont the year ; bnt to do thi^ 
aaooeetive batohea mnat be grown, and the planta 
stopped at varioua periodt. The out-back plants of 
the previont aeatoo's propagating will flowar flrtt. 
Some may be grown on without any stopping, and 
the thin onet atopped once, or more aa required. 
When planted out in a warm border, tome varietiea 
will grow freely and branch out, and keep up a 
auooeaaion of Uoom, which will be found very 
uaefol for ontting from, and when grown in pota 
the period of floweriog will depend a good deal 
upon how the planta are treated. They require a 
good rich compoat, and after the pota are filled with 
roota, manure may be nted liberally ; bnt oara 
muat be taken not to over-doae them, also that they 
are not allowed to get too dry, etpeoially after the 
application of manure, the tine thread-like roolt 
being easily damaged, and cnce they get a cbeek it 
takea a long time to get them to start into healthy 
growth again. Insect pests are ofien tronbleaome, 
but the frequent use of clear toot-water with tbe 
syringe, will go a great way towards keapng them 
oS, and will also stimulate the planta ; it ahonld 
only be used in the eveninga or after tbe ton ia off. 
The Bonvardiat auoceed best when fully exposed to 
the ann. They are frequently grown in too math 
beat ; it ia only when nqnired to flower in 
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mid-winter that much warmtb is necessary. A 
very slight frost will destooy them, but they may 
be growQ in cold frames, or even in the open during 
the summer and autumn. 

The present is a good time for propagating ; the 
short cuttings from cut-back plants are the best, 
these root freely in the stove propagating-pit. 
They may be stopped once before they are potted 
•off; and afterwards as they require it. To make 
good lOants they must be stopped several times, 
and care should be taken to stop all the shoots at 
the same time. Only the two basal leaves should 
be left at each stopping. 

Varieties are not numerous, about forty to 
fifty would exhaust the list, and of these 
I shoiJd only recommend about a dozen ; 
and if it was not for keeping up a succession of 
bloom, a less number would suffice for ordinary 
purposes. Of the scarlets. President Qeveland is 
«nch a long way ahead of all others, that it seems 
strange to find Hogarth, elegans, or Dazzler, in 
xjultivation. President QeveUnd will flower almost 
successively through the year, or, at any rate, at 
All tunes that the others can be had in bloom. Of 
pinks there are several diflferent shades : Mrs. R. 
Oreen deserves first place; Priory Beauty has a 
deeper shade, and finds favour with many ; and 
lUine des Hoses is a good one, especially for early 
flowering. Of whites, there are several widely 
distinct varieties : as a pot-plant for early flower- 
ing, candidissima may be reoonunended, being 
dwarf and compact, and very free-flowering. . For 
cut bloom, Humboldti oorymbiflora, or the newer 
var., grandiflora, is very useful The same plants 
will flower from June until November, but it does 
not flower much later ; and to flower young plants 
they must not be stopped so frequently as any of 
the other sorts. Vreelandi, of similar habit to 
Hogarth, flowers well at mid-winter ; jasminoidea 
is also a useful white and y«rf sweet-scented ; 
^ba odoraU jasminaaflora, which has large flowers,' 
the tube •nd underside of the lobes having a 
^ding of pink, is a newer variety of great merit 
Of the double varieties there are only three that 
can be recommended, they are Hogarth flore-pleno, 
scarlet; President Garfield, pink; and Alfred 
Neuner, white. The yellows, both single and 
-double, require much improvement before they can 
be recommended. A. HemsUy, 



The Week's Work, 

PI«AKT8 T TO D K Ii aUUSS. 

B? T. Bdwabihi, Foranuui, Boyml Plant Osrdens, Fxogmors. 
-4cAMw«if*.— Any of these plants growing in 
baskets may now be removed to an intermediate 
liouse, or suspended from the roof where they ar« 
intended to flower. Apply weak Ikiuid-manure 
twice a week. Achimenes in baskeu need no 
stokes to support the stems, as drooping stems show 
off the flowers with more advantage irh%n allowed 
to grow naturally. Those growing in pots or pans, 
and mtended to stand on a stage, should be neatly 
tied to stakes that are tall enough to hold them up 
when at their full crowth. Let the planto stand 
near the glass in an mtermediate-house. 

Oloxima8.--A9 these come into flower may also be 
removed to cooler quarters, for if they are allowed 
to remain in the stove the flower-stems become 
•drawn. Manure-water may be aflbrded frequently 
to plants of flowering age, and seedlings repotted for 
late flowering. The seedlings, whwh appear at 
a later date, will make good tubers for next year's 
flowering ; they can be planted out in a spent hot- 
bed frame, and treated like stove plants. Select 
the best varieties as they come into flower, and 
throw away those that are poor in colour, in form, 
or in substance. 

Toreniaa, Streptocarpus, ImpcUiens, and similar 
plants, will now succeed with less heat, and remain 
longer in flower in the conservatory or intermediate- 
bouse. 

Enpharbia pukherrima {Poinsettia8),—Contiiine 
the propagation of this plant as fast as cuttings 
become fit to be taken off; and keep the stock 



plants in cool pits fully exposed to the sun. A 
very small quantity of water is necessary, and if 
strong cuttings are put in at the right time (before 
they become drawn), with proper heat, and due 
attention to shading, syringwg, Ac., there is no 
plant that is easier to root. 

Chrysanihemums,—l?nBh on with their repotting, 
as a week or two lost now cannot be recovered 
during the season. Any plants. that show flower- 
buds should be cut down to about 2 inches from 
the pot, it being useless to pick off the flowers, as 
some varieties, such as the Viviand Morel family, 
will continue to form buds, but they will grow 
clean away after cutting down, and supply dwarf 
plants with good flowers. Prepare a hotbed for 
cuttings by throwing up a heap of stable-manure 
and leaves in equal paHs, affording it water if the 
materials are dry, and turning over and mixing 
as soon as fermentation has Imcu set up. After 
two or three days the material will be in a 
fit state for filling the pit without any danger 
of violent over-hating occurring. In filling the 
pit, shake all the materiiJs together, and make 
firm by trampling them, and fill the pit to within 
6 inches of the glass, and finally cover with an 8inch 
layer df spent Mushroom-bed for plunging puiposea. 
The ** tops " of Chrysanthenrams, inserted singly 
in small pots, make the most useful plants for 
decorative work, but the cuttings must not be 
allowed to A^g, and the rooting must take plaoe in 
a fortnight or three weeks, which, with a brisk 
bottom-heat and frequent sprayings of foliage and 
heavy shading, is not diflicult No air will be 
required, but u hot weather follow, apply water to 
the shading with a rose watering-pot Uiree or four 
times a day. This will afford heavier shade, and 
prevent evaporation, and less syringing will be 
necessary. When the roots rea(£ thesides of the 
pots, afford a small amount of air ; allow all the 
indirect light that is possiUe, but not direct sun- 
shine. When well rooted, pinch out Uie points of 
shoots, which, if it be done at the proper stage 
before potting-on, the little ]^t will be furnished 
with seven or eight shoots. Gradually expose the 
plants to the air ; remove to 6-inoh pots, ottng rich 
soil, and plunge out-of-doors in ooal-aah oeds. 
These plants w&n in flower will measure from 2 to 
3 feet in height, according to variety, and one 
flower only should be left on each shoot, though 
Pompons and single-flowered sorts are only partiaOy 
disbudded. 

THS KITOUJSN QABJXBX. 

By A. OmAnum^Gndi&a&t to Gkptsla HoLioaD, Wsstonbtrt, 
Tstbury, OloOMSttnhirs. 

OoUworts, — ^For an early supply of heads a sowing 
should be made at this date on beds which have 
been deeply dug and left rough for a few days, 
which should be levelled, trodden evenly, and 
raked smoothly, before the seed is sown. Want of 
success with Coleworts is often due to the im- 
poverished state of the soil of the seed-beds. Good, 
sturdy, and rapid growth is only to be obtained 
under good conditions, and if the seed-beds were 
dug in the early winter so much the better. As 
large sowings are not required, the seed may be 
sown thinly in shallow drills, drawn at about 
6 inches apart, but for the later and larger sowings 
the seed should be broadcasted, lightly covered ; 
and subsequently the ground should be slightly 
beaten with a spade. Should dry weather prevail, 
the beds should be matted over, and the mats 
wetted every morning and evening till germination 
has taken place, when they should forthwith be 
removed. For these sowing* I would recommend 
the variety Rosette or London. 

Brussels Sprouts. — ^The plants raised from a sow- 
ing made early in April may now be transplanted, 
and if rain does not fall in quantity sufficient to 
settle the soil about the plants, water should be 
afforded them, also to the seed-beds an hour before 
drawing the plants. Land in good heart may need 
no additional preparation than that afforded at the 
winter digging, but a poor soil may need a dressing 
of artificial manure, guano, &c. Brussels Sprouts, 
like all Brasdcas, succeed in firm soil, and do badly 
in a loose one ; hence the necessity to trample the 
quarter evenly and regularly all over previously to 
setting out the plants. Li good land a distance of 
3 feet should be allowed between the rows, and 
18 inches from plant to plant. When drawing the 
plants a small fork should be used, the better to 
lift a ball of earth with each. Do not bury the 
heart of the plant in the ground when planting. 



TomcUos in PiU amd /Vomes.— Forced vegetables 
being now over, the pits and frames hitherto occu- 
pied by these crops may be planted with Tomatos, 
the plants being trained to trellises placed at 
one foot from the glass. The plants should be 
placed at the front part of the pits or frames, and at 
about 1^ ft. apart The shoots should be loosely 
secured to the trellis, and kept thin, all side-shoota 
beinff removed, as with out-of-doors plants. When 
in f ml bearing manure- water afforded once in ten 
days will be l^neficial, but it should not touch the 
leaves or fruits. The plants should have full venti- 
lation by day, and at night the lights should be 
slightly tilted in such a manner that no draught ia 
caused. 



Capsicums and Chillies, — If plants were 
early in March, they may now require the final shift 
into 6 or 7-inch pots, using a compost consisting of 
turfy-loam and leaf -mould, with a few ^-incli 
bones. The potting should be firmly performed 
with a rammer. In fine summers these ^anta fruit 
satisfactorily if the pots are plun^l at the foot of 
a south wall, but whenever possible they should 
have a place in a glasshouse throughout the summer 
months ; the pote may be plunged in coal ashes in 
cold frames, and if the plants are kept well 
syringed, red spider or green fly will not infest tiie 
foliage. However, shoiud any of the young stock 
be effeoted with either of these pests, the AL-All 
will clear them off^ 

Omtms for pieldiHg.^At this date Queen and 
Silver-skinned variety may be sown on a pieoa of 
poor ground, sowing the seeds rather thickly in 
very shallow drills drawn at 9 inches apart, and 
the bed afforded water occasionally during dry 
weather. 

THE FLOWXB OASDEV. 

By J. Bsanow, Gardsner to the Bsii of Ilchestsr.Abbotsbiiry 

Oastla, Doisettblre. 

Aponogtton distachyan — ^The Cape Pond-weed is 
a decorative aquatic plant which will grow and 
flower freely in warm, shallow water, although the 
plant will grow in water 3 to 4 feet deep ; but in 
this case its flowers are fewerjjmd the period of 
their production is shortened. The tubers or seeds, 
as the case may be, should be planted or dibbled- 
in, in a part of the water that is exposed to the 
sun's rays for most of the day. If the water can 
be run ofi^ it will be ready in a few days to plant. 
Imported tubers should be planted with a trowel at 
1 foot apart, and then in the most favourable 
positions, with not more than 12 to 18 inches of 
water over them, a display of flowers may be 
obtained for eight months of the year. If seeds 
can be obtained it is a safe method to dibble them 
in parts of the pond where the water is still, 
and no rush occurs after rain. As places for 
this and other water-plants, a pond or reservoir 
should be made ornamental with turfod banks 
and suitable planting, which can be fiUed and 
kept sweet by means of pro^r inlets and outlet^ 
quite under the oontrol of the gardener. Stifl 
water, or that into which fresh water is only 
occasionally admitted becomes warmer thanrunniiig 
water, and plants flower for a longer period therein. 
In the winter it is the reverse, and if a small 
current of water be admitted, the freezing of the 
water may to some extent be prevented. Thoee 
who have no choice in the matter, may place the 
tubers and seeds in lumps of stiff day, into which 
some cow-manure is kneaded, which may be 
placed in holes in the mud, kept in position by 
pieces of stone. In a few weeks sufficient roots 
will be made as will anchor the plants to the mud. 
If the soil in which the Aponogetons are planted is 
poor, a coating of rich compost spread all over, and 
small stones added to keep it stationary, better 
results may be looked for, than if nothing had been 
done. Large pots or tubs may be employed for 
these plants, sinking these in the water, but they 
then need more nutriment than is the case with 
plants growing in pond -bottoms ; and may be 
treated like Nympbeas, by the tubs having 
1-inch holes cut in the sides so that the roote 
may get outside. One method of feedins aquatics 
is to put small bags of ^uano into xke water 
at intervals during the growing season. If flowers 
be required late io the season in the warmer 
counties, and these are difficult to obtain, the 
plants should be rested in the month of Au|;ust 
for a few weeks, the water being entirely drained 
off. Plants thus treated begin to flower as soon as 
water is re-admitted to the pooL 
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Annuals, — For Autumn display a aowiai^ may be 
made at this date on beds of tine rich soil, keeping 
the beds regularly supplied with water in hot, dry 
weather. Mignonette may still be sown. 

Qeneral Work, — Let the hoes be kept going 
among shrubs and the occupants of the herbaceous 
border. When affording water to Rhododendrons 
and others planted on sloping ground, some of the 
soil should be drawn to the lower side of the 
planU, and 1 to 2 feet distant from them, and in 
this way the water hindered from running down hill. 
Afibrd water abundantly if it be needed, and nerer 
in driblets, which do more harm than good. Spray- 
ing the foliage morning and evening wiU freshen up 
shrubs in droughty seasons, if in addition water is 
occasionally applied copiously at the root. The 
leading shoots of Conifers often get broken off 
owing to their succulent nature, and it is prudent to 
fasten them to a neat stick as growth proceeds, 
takiujg precautions acainst cha6ng the bark. Tall- 
growiog plants in the borders must be likewise 
secured. 

THB OBOHID HOUSES. 

By W. H. Touira, Orohld Grower to Sir FaxDiaiaa WraAV, 
Bart., Gltfs Lawn. Isst ShMii, 8.W. 

BUtia hyeicinthina, — Examples of this plant may 
now be stood in a sunny position out of aoors, and 
afforded abundance of water, and occasionally 
Uqnid-manure, until the leaves turn yellow. 

Thunia9,—'AB fast as these plants finish flower- 
ing or growins, they should b!e placed in a house 
and afforded plenty of air and light, so that the 
stems may ripen ; and at a later part of the year, 
if the weather be not unfavourable, they may be 
stood outside in the snnshibe. Let the plants be 
afforded abundance of water until the leaves begin 
to drop. 

Cfiffripedium belleUulum^ Ac — The suooessfu) cul- 
tivation of C. bellatulum and varieties of this section 
depends more upon suitability of house and sur- 
roundings, and intelligent treatment, than upon 
the exact character of the potting compost, or 
rooting medium. If the conditions are favourable, 
the plants may be potted in a mixture of crocks, 
clinkers, and tree-leaves, or stiff loam. Probably 
the best oompoat is one oonsisting of one part loam* 
fibre, one part peat, and some old lime mortar, 
sand, and a little sphagnum-moss. The present is 
a smtable time to repot those that have flowered, 
putting them into pots or pans, according as 
they will be suspended or not. Fill these to 
more than half their depth with draina(<e mate- 
rial, as lime-stone or old mortar, if either is 
pnxmrable. Put the plants into position, and 
work in the oompoat amongst the roots loosely, 
keening the base of the planu well above the level 
of the receptacle. The Cattleya-house will suit C. 
bellatulum and C. b. album best, but the warmest 
house will be needed by C. niveum, C. concolor, C. 
Godefroyad, and its variety leuoochilum. Non- 
suooeei will attend the cultivator who permits 
wmt«r to lodge in the axils of the leaves, and 
remain there. Whatever evaporation is not brisk, 

rkt oare should be exercised in affording water, 
their home they are subjected to a heavy 
rainfall, but as they grow on almost bare rocks, 
where evaporation is rapid, saturation is of short 
duration ; and our plants should be ailowed to get 
dry before they are afforded water, and if by chance 
any lodge in the leaves means must be used to 
remove it. On hot dry days, a gentle spraying 
overhead is decidedly beneficial to them, but 
the operation should be skilfully performed. 
Hybrids that have afiinity to members of this 
section, are, speaking generally, more amenable to 
ordinary methods of cultivation, though extreme 
oare in affording water is essential. Any repotting 
needed should be done when the young growths are 
reaohin|; the leaf stage. For the majority of these, 
the ordinary Orchid-compost may be used, varying 
the ingredients aooording to the character of the 
plant, a|^, those partaking much after C. beUatulom 
naay be given a similar compost to that advised for 
the type. 

^ OcUtUytu. ^ The repotting and surfacing of 
Cattleyas is almost a continuous operation, for even 
the members of one species may not all be done in 
batches, if individual conditions are studied as they 
should be. Just now C. gigas will need to be re- 
potted, for immediately on the completion of the 
bulbs, new roots emerge from their base, and whe- 
ther the plant be in bud or flower, then is the time 
to shift it or afford a top dressing. C. Skinneri 



will also now be fit for operating upon. Shallow 
Teak-wood baskets suit tnis species better than 
pots, and if the growths are disposed so that the 
growing points turn inward, some years will elapse 
before they grow out of bounds. C. Bowriogiana 
is fast developing its growths, but until the roots 
emerge from the cushion-like base, an increased 
supply of water is unnecessary. The convolute 
bracts are apt to* catch the water, which, if it 
remains there, will probably do harm. 

General Hemarka. — The fine weather treatment 
of Orchids is very simple were it not for the vaga- 
ries of our climate. The East Indian- house con- 
taining the Dendrobiums should be damped down, 
and the plants afforded water between 8 and 10 a. m., 
and then be well syringed. Admit air first through 
the bottom ventilators, and at the top during the 
midday hours. Between 2. SO and 3 p.m. syringe 
again, close all ventilators and remove the shading, 
which for this house should only be employed to 
break the direct rays of bright sunshine. Before 
leaving the houses for the day open the bottom 
ventilators a oouple of inches, and leave them so 
throughout the night. The Cattleya-house should be 
treated similarly, though in that case more air may 
be admitted and less syringing done. The shading 
naay be employed for a lon^r time. The bottom ven- 
tilators should be left wide open at night, so also 
should those in the cool-houses, in addition to a little 
air at the top on all favourable occasions. In cool- 
houses applyingjwater, damping down, and spraying 
overhead shoula be done as soon after 8 a.m. as 
possible, and shading earlier if the plants are ex- 
posed to the sun. Do not shut these houses up 
after damping in the afternoon, but decrease the 
air-space at the top as evening approaches. 



FBUITS TTNDEB GLASS. 

Bj J. BoBSRTB, OsrdMier to tba Duke of Portland, Welbeck 

Abbey, Workaopw 

Vines, — ^After this date, increased oare will be 
needed to prevent scorching of the foHage and 
scalding of the berries. Ventilation afforded early 
each morning will prove a preventative by evapo- 
rating the oondensed moisture from the house before 
the sun is at its brightest. Keep all the borders 
thoroughly moist, and feed those Vines which are 
swelling fruit with liquid-manure. Stop the laterals 
frequently on all Vines on which the fruit has been 
thinned, and maintain a moderately moist atmo- 
sphere in the house. Look over the bunches in 
succession- houses, and remove badly-set berries 
before the stoning stage is reached. 

LcUe Houses, — The fruit in the house devoted 
entirely to Muscats should now be fit for thinning. 
As a surplus of bunches has been left up to this 
staffs, first remove the worst of these, then care- 
fuller shake the remaining bunches, when, if the 
berries drop freely, it will be advisable to defer 
the thinning a few days lon^. When thinning, 
keep a sharp eye for the hemes with the strongest 
foototalk, as these are invariably the best set. 
Other late kinds, such as Alicante, Gros Colmar, 
and Lady Downes, which set very froely, should be 
thinned as soon as possible after the fruit is set. 
All of these kinds may be freely thinned on the first 
occasion, allowing; at least an inch between each 
berry, and more in the case of Gros Colmar. Thin 
well the centres of the bunches. 

Foully Vines, — Canes planted in spring may be 
stopped when they have grown half-wav up the 
house, and if they are growing strongly, select three 
shoots after the stopping, and train them to the top 
of the house. This will increase root-aotion. 
Afford air freely, and syringe them frequently. 
Vines that were recently planted in a growmg con- 
dition should be kept moderately moist at the root 
until they are rooting freely in the new border. 
Tie-in the shoots regularly so as to prevent any 
injury occurring to the leaiUng growths. Pinch aU 
side growths to one leaf. 

Melons, — ^To obtain a good supply of Melons 
during the autuom months, even into November, 
two or three snooession-houses should be planted 
between the present time and the end of July. It 
will be neoessanr to sow seeds once a fortnight up 
to the middle of July. In making the bed at this 
season, give a good depth of prepared leaves and 
dung to supply suffioisnt bottom-neat, as the hot- 
wator-pipes will afford but little. A greater depth of 
soil may also be given with advantage; ana the 
rougher it is, both under the plants and on the 
surface of the bed, the bettor. In all cases give 



the house a thorough cleaning, and lime wash the 
walls and treUises before planting. Crops now in 
the flowering stage will require the same attention 
in setting the fruit as earlier in the Beason. In the 
case of plants having rapidly-swelling fruits, the 
beds should be kept regularly moist, as heavy 
applications of wator after the plants have 
been allowed to become dry, tend to cause 
splitting of the fruits, and coarse netting. Stop all 
laterals before they make more than two or three 
leaves ; and if the old foliage shows a tendency to 
suffer under bright sunshine, it will be better to 
afford shade untu the fruits are ripe. 



THE HABDY VRTJIT QASBBN. 

By A W4ao, Gardener to F. A. Bktan, Bsq., Trent Park,. 

New Bamet. 

Strawberries, — In country gu^ens the earlier 
varieties growing in warm situations should now be 
protected from the birds by means of netting. 
Large plantotions should be provided with a light 
framework, 4 or 5 feet in heig)it, over which the 
netting can be stretohed. The beds of the mid- 
season and late varieties must be kept free of weeds- 
by hoeing or hand-weeding, and the rows mulched 
with long litter or dean straw before the berries 
begin to colour. 

Preparation /or Autumn Planting, — It is good^ 
practice to break up, and replant a certain area of 
Strawberries on fresh land each season, and by thia 
means ensure abundant crops annually. An 
estimate should be made at this date of the number, 
of plants required for the new beds, i^d on a rainy 
day the men should prepare the poto necessary for 
them, filling them with loamy soil made firm in 
readiness for layering. There is no need to crock 
these pote, a bit of turf answering all purposes. 

Orajled FruU - ^rees.— The grafted scions seem 
to have remained dormant for an unusual length of 
time this season, but growth has at last begun, and 
much attention will now be required in loosening the 
bast or worsted ligatures before they cut into the 
bark. Where there is a good union betwixt graffr 
and stock, the ligatures may be token away 
entirely, and those that are not yet grown together 
smeared with graftioe-wax, or clayed as before. An 
important maMer is the tying of sticks of suitoble 
length to the branches or stemis of the stocks, to 
which to faston the young shoote as they grow out 
from the scions. This precaution should slways be 
taken, in order to avert probable injury to tho 
scion by wind-waving. Wnere grafting has been 
a failure, a young shoot from below the failed 
graft mav be trained up from the branch or stem, 
and budded in August, or later. Should the 
operation of grafting have succeeded, all buds that 
appear on young stocks should be rubbed off; but 
in the case of old trees that may have been headed- 
back, a certain amount of growth should be per* 
mitted until the scions push away freely, when 
these growths should be entirely removed, or most 
of them, as may seem proper. 

General WorL—hei the canes springing from 
autumn-fruiting Raspberry stools be thinned to an 
average distance of 10 inches apart if a trellis b& 
employed to support them ; but if to stakes five 
shoote to each stool will suffice. Gooseberries for 
bottling and preserving ought to be gathered before 
they become large. Rough Red, Sootoh Nutmeg,, 
and Warrington are exoeileot for these uses. In 
the event of a large demand, a number of bushes of 
these varieties may be grown in a spot apart, and 
not be pruned so severely as the dessert varieties, 
as quantity, not quality, is needed. 



A Gifted Applicant.— The Market Boswortk 
Workhouse Guardians recently advertised for a 
workhouse porter, and among the applications 
received was one from St. George's Workhouse, 
London, as follows : — " I am forty ; I may also 
stote that I am an expert concerning tonsoriat 
duties, which the porter is called upon to do, having 
served my apprentioeship in Bond Street. I have 
also a knowledge of gudening, engineerings and 
oan do light carpenter's work. I can also play an 
organ. I could also relieve the ohaplain when on 
annual leave. I hold the diploma of the London 
Organ School. I can also act as clerk to the Board 
of Guardians. N.B. — Will bring testimoniala 
when selected." Strange to say, the Market Bos- 
worth Guardians did not want such a gifted man 
as their porter. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

■ ■ 

AOVEimSEMENTa should b« Mnt to tho PUBLISHEIt. 

l-«t^f6r PubllcAtlon, a%y,^M wp^efmrnMnrndvlamtM M 
»«Miv, tktmld U addrmtd to Om EDITOR, 41, Welllnt- 
toii8tre«t, Cov«nt Qarden, London. CommmnicaiUmM 
•»«iW b* wmirrw oh omt biob o»lt of th* PAm, 
«w< « •urly i^ th4 weak at po$$(bU, and dul^ tign^ »f 
a^VfrUar, ^duirtd,th€tignaiur9wmnoth*print9d,lmt 
htpi at a g%aranttttfgood/hUh. 

ThtBdiior doet notundtrtakt topagfi^anvcontHbuHont, 
or to rttum umutd eommMnioaiiont or iUuttratUmtt uaittt 
hif tptelal oirrangemonL 

Uliittrmtlona.-.Tte Editor witt tJUmkJuOy roetiv and tOtet 
Photograpkt or drmoingt, tuitahlt fitr rtpndnction, of 
gordtnt, or of rtmarhiAU ptantt, 0ow§rt, frvM, dc; hut 
U eanmoi bt rttpontibltfor lott or ii^ry. 

Local H9W9,^Corrttpond§ait wUl grtaO^ obligt &y ttndimg 
to tho Ediior «orly inUUigtnot of local tvenU lHUly to bt 
of inttrttt to owr rtad^n, or of a%f matttrt which U U 
dttirabU to bHnguadorOu notiot ofhortUmUarittt, 

Nowtpapert.— CorrMpondente tending nowtpaptrt thould bt 
«»rtf¥ltomarkthtparagraphtthtgioiththtBdttorU>ttt, 



APPOINTMENTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

MONDAY, Juke 18 / Royal Agricnlturml Sodety'i Show, 

\ at York (6 dsysX 

TUESDAY, Junk loi ^y*A^**'^*^'**^**"^S<*<^•^y'•<3ott• 
fRoytl Botanic Society'B FlonU 

WKDNESDAT, June 2o4 „ *'^^u^^®°''" Sj*' 

*''l Rose Show at the Wlabech Working 

V Men's Clnb and Institute. 
THURSDAY, Juxe 21— Linnean Society, MecUng. 

8ALE8. 

THTOSpAY, JpNK 21— Rose Mount, The ViUas, off London 
Road, Stoke-on-Trent, Stove and Oreenhonse Plants, 
Orchids, Ac, by John Cowan, Gateaore, LiverpooL 

FRIDAY. Ja»E 22. — Odontogloasum crlspum. Imported 

Slants, at Protheroe & Morris' Rooms. At 11, Beech wood 
.oad Aigburth. Liverpool. Stove and Greenhouse Plants. 
Orchids, Ac, by John Cowap, Gateacre. Liverpool. 



▲▼■&AOS Tkmpkratubb for the ensuing week, deduced from 

Obtervationa of Porty-three Years, at Chlswlok.— fl-ff". 
Actual Temperatures :— 

LoKDOK.— June 18 (6 p.m.) : Max. 68» ; Mln. tT* ; thunder 

showers. 
PR0VI1I0K8.— /««« 18 (6 P.M.) : Max. 68», Home Counties: 

Mln.. W, N.K. BcotUnd. 



Decorative Every now and then the gar- 
XJo^ora^A dener may feel puzzled how to 
' ^' meet the iocessant demand on 
bis resources in the shape of decorative plants 
for corridors, staircases, or dining- tables. We 
have lately seen much use made of Hetinosporas 
for this purpose, such as R. squarrosa, and 
other so-called varieties. These may easily be 
propagated by cuttings, and grown on in pots 
to a size suitable for the purposes we have 
indicated. It is true that some of them soon 
assume a shabby appearance and die off; but 
as it is easy to keep up a constant supply, this 
decadence is of little consequence. 

It is generally known that the so-called Retino- 
«poras are only juvenile or adolescent forms of 
various species of Thuia, Cupressus, or Juni- 
|>eruB, and have no claim whatever to be con- 
«idered distinct species, much less separate 
genera. Except for the convenient habit they 
have of revealing their true nature by sporting, 
or reverting to their original form, it would be 
most difficult to identify them satisfactorily, or 
to refer them to their proper species. Many of 
the commoner forms, such as R. squarrosa, 
filifera, &c., are forms of Cupressus pisifera 
and C. obtusa. This is proved by the occasional 
formation of cones of these species on their 
branches. 

One elegant " Retinospora " familiar to us in 
A house in Kent, where it is much used for 
•decorative purposes, has been a puzzle to us 
for some years; but quite lately we had the 



opportunity of assuring ourselves that the plant 
in question is the juvenile state of that very 
elegant Cypress, Cupressus funebris — wild in 
China, and planted around Buddhist temples in 
Sikkim. Fortune, when he first came across 
this beautiful tree, went into as many raptures 
as a hard-headed Scotsman C9uld do ; and Sir 
Joseph Hooker, who met with the plant in 
Sikkim, speaks in like enthusiastic terms. Now 
we know that not only is the adult form very 
beautiful, but that the adolescent stage is also 
attractive. The general appearance is that of 
R. squarrosa, but the habit is different, and the 
glaucous leaves are not twisted and curled, but 
fiat. It is too tender in most places to be 
planted out, but for conservatory decoration it 
is well adapted. Some plants are now producing 
adult foliage and male flowers, which are 
sufficient to prove the identity of the plant. 

Messrs. Sander have also a very sturdy plant 
of a decorative character, to which they apply 
the name Juniperus Sanderi ; but its real name 
is not yet ascertained. It may be a form of the 
Japanese form of J. sinensis. 



Royal Horticultural Society.— The next 

meeting of the committees will be held on Tuesday, 
Jane 19, in the Drill Hall, James Street, West- 
minster, S.W., when a leotnre on *' Aquatic 
Plants " will be given by Professor G. S. Boulobb, 
at 3 P.M. 

LiNNEAN Society.— On the occasion of the 
evening meeting to be held on Thursday, Jane 21, 
1900, at 8 P.M., the followiag papers will be read : 
1. *'0a some Scandinavian Crostaoea," by Dr. 
A. G. Ohlin. 2. "The Subterranean Amphipoda 
of the British Islands," by Mr. Chas. Chilton, 
M.A., F.L.S., &c. 3. "On Certain Glands of 
Aastralian Earthworms," by Miss Swekt. 4. 
"Notes on Najas," by Dr. A. B. Rendlk, M.A., 
F.L.S. 

Duke of Wellington.— The death of his 
Grace the Dake of Wellington removes from 
among us one who was maoh* interested in 
gardening matters, and especially trees. 

Earl of Radnor.— By the death of Earl 
Radnor, hortioalture loses one of its foremost 
patrons. The gardeos at Longford Castle have 
been as remarkable in their way as the picture 
gallery in its. 

M. MA880N.— We leara that M. Georges 
Masson, the well known publisher of scientific 
works in Paris, died recently at the age of sixty 
years. M. Masson was besides President of the 
Paris Chamber of Commerce, and held many other 
pnblio appointments. 

Lectures at Chiswick. — Professor G. 
Henslow has very kindly offered to give four 
lectures at the R.H.S. gardens to the students and 
gardeners in the neighbourhood at 8 o'clock in the 
evening on the following dates :~Jane 20, Proto- 
plasm, what it is, and how it maintains Plant life ; 
Jane 27, Protoplasm, the instrument of evolution 
among plants ; July 4, The phenomeaa of Germina- 
tion ; July 26, The uses of Leaves. 

The Gardening Charities.— We understand 
that the Welshpool Horticultural Society has been 
dissolved, and the surplas funds, some £200, has 
been divided amongst various charities. Through 
the kindly exertions of Mr. John Lambert, the gar- 
dens, Powis Csstle, the Gardeoers' Royal Benevo- 
lent Institution obtains £20, and the Boyal Gar- 
deners' Orphan Fund benefits by the distribution 
to the amount of £10. 

Horticultural Hall, Boston, U.S.— We 

have just succeeded here in arranging for a new 
Horticultural Hall in Boston, which promises to be 
a fine thing, the laud and building costing £100,000. 
The building is in the very beet part of the city, on 



a prominent corner, surronaded by streets, and 
covering half an acre of gronnd. When it is oom- 
pleted, the Society will have, besides iU very large 
and valaable library, invested fands amonnting to 
£50,000, and an additional usnred income of about 
£1200, and the rentals of the halls in the new build- 
ing, which are specially arranged for social func- 
tions. These rentals may amount to a considerable 
sum, perhaps £3000 or £4000 a year. So, on 
the whole, 1 think the Society may be considered 
to be in a fiourishing condition. This is the resalt 
of careful financial management, some ratiier im- 
portant gifts in money, and the remarkable rise in 
the value of the gronnd covered by its old building. 
This has recently been sold for rather morethsm 
£20 a square foot. Later I will seod you a sketch 
of the elevation of the building. C. S. Sargent, 

The following additional particolara 



taken from the Bation Herald of May 17, 1900 : — 

AcoordiDg to the plans, it will have a frontage 
on Massachasetto Avenue of 210 feet, and 94 feet 
on both Huntiogton Avenue and Falmouth Street. 
From the sidewalk it rises 56 feet to the top of the 
main cornice, and is surmounted by a pitch roof 
covered with slate. 

In the centre of the Massachusetts Avenue front 
are three doors of entrance, aod on Falmonth 
Street a broad entrance- way wide enough to permit 
the driving of wagons and carriages into the main 
exhibition hall, for which purpose this entrance warn 
designed. 

There are heavy rastioatcd piers at the four 
corners of the building, and along the front a 
colonnade of ionic pilasters, standing on a high bate 
of limestone, supporting the eotaUature. The 
pilasters divide the Massachusetts Avenue front 
into thirteen bays, and the Huntington Avenue end 
into five. 

Naturally, the most important feature of the 
building is the main exhibition hall. This is at the 
rear of the Massachusetts Avenue front, and opens 
on to Falmonth Street. It measures 122 by 50 feet 
on the ground, and is 43 feet high, having a 
monitor-lighted roof. 

" On the ground " is the fact, for the floor of the 
hall is gravel-covered earth. There, in winter, 
wagons may be driven into the apartment, and 
flowers and plants received and delivered with few 
handlings, and without exposare to the weather. 
The advantages of this arragement in the event of 
dances or other entertainments in other parts of 
the building are obvious. The free use of the hoae 
will be permissible in this exhibition hall, which ia 
no small advantage in itself. 

At the inside end of the hall is a 40 by 25.feet 
platform, reached by steps, from which doors open 
into the vestibule and lobby connected with the 
main entomce from Massachusetts Avenue. 

The society's lecture hall is in the Huntington 
Avenue end of the building, an apartment measur- 
ing 48 by 70 feet, with an ample platform, dressing 
rooms, and the usual lecture hall accessories. 

To the left of the main entrance, lobby, and 
vestibule. is a small exhibition haU, measuring 
28 by 56 feet, oonoected with the main exhibition 
room. 

The lecture hall is admirably adapted for use a* 
a ballroom, but where greater floor space is 
required, the laying of a floor, made in sections 
for the ptirpose in the main exhibition hall, will 
provide it. 

In the second story, over the lecture hall, is the 
society's library, fitted in the usual manner, with 
two stories of stacks, and capacity for 20,000 
volumes. The librarian's room and the catalogning 
room are connected with the library, and there ia 
also a newspaper and periodical room, and a room 
for special study. On this fioor, in -addition, are 
the offices of the secretary, photograph room, with 
dark room and other apartments that may be put 
to various uses. 

In the basement there are three committee 
rooms, one large enough for use as a dining hall. 
There are also service rooms adjoining the lecture 
hall above. 
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The Introduction of the Gvrav Moth, the silk wonn, thereby hopiog l« get bh improved nngea of a caterpillat that wu becomiog mmb- 

— TheuiDiul Beport for lSd9of the Froit- grower*' Bilk worn thtit wonid beof gnat value to America. wliat alarauDg. The foretU were being denodad 

AuooiatioD of Ontario, eontaina ao iotereitiDg note While he wa* experitDentiDg witli tbeae few gypiy of their foliage, and that wai the intradaotien iab* 

bj G. T. PonTLL, of Ghent, N.Y., from which we mothe, there came a gnet of wind that blew a few this conntrr of the gypey moth with ite vmj 



-ffictraot Uie foUowiog remarki: — "A little mote of them out of the open window near the viclQity daitrnctive work aa it ii being carried on to-day n 

than tea yean ago Ifacie waa inlrodnced into of Boiton. He clued hii window, went oat Maaiachaiette. It haa cut the State of Ubhk. 

Uanachoietta what ii known a« the gypey moth . immediately, hot be ooald not find them. No oh oeette nearly one million dollan simply to bold 

An entomologiit from France bronght over to thii farther tlionght waa given, bnt abcnt two yean it in check. The annnal appropriationi ar« l«-d^ 

«onQtryafew of those gjprymoth* tocroeiwith after that there were dlecovered near Bottonthe twobandredlbootanddoUan jnattokeepit witbia 
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limita Dear tbe city of Boston. It bat denuded 
their parks, and it has entered tbeir forests, and if 
it gets beyond the control of the present commis- 
sion, it threatens to destroy tbe vegetation of tbe 
8tate of Massachusetts. The gypsy moth deposits 
its eggs in the grass, in the trees, anywhere in the 
stone walls, in the crevices of rocks, and it requires 
to-day a force of live hundred men who are fighting 
it along different lines with fire, even going into 
the rooks and stone walls and injecting kerosene 
oil, and fire to follow it—this is the manner in 
which the gypsy moth is being fought. Men are 
being sent to the tops of high trees, great Oaks and 
Elms, with ropes fastened about their waists. They 
•wing themselves out to the outermost branches of 
those great trees, there to pick off those egg-nests, 
and you can imagine the great amount of labour 
required to just simply keep this great pest in 
oheck." 

The Queen of Flowers.— Under this title 

our contemporary, the Girls* Bealm^ this month 
publishes an article by Harold Sukpstone, " Con- 
oeming the Hose." The paper is plentifully illus- 
trated with pictures of special varieties of the 
flower, and of luxuriant bushes, trees and climbers, 
and will please many besides the youthful readers 
to whom it is avowedly addressed. 

Sale of Mr. Blackmore'8 Fruit Garden. 

— We hear that part of the land at Teddington, on 
whiob our late contributor, Mr. R. D. Blackmobk, 
the novelist, had ah orchard, was lately sold by 
auction. The land wiU, probably, be ultimately 
turned to account for building purposes. 

The Next Fruit Show at the Crystal 

Palace. — The schedule of prizes to be offered by 
the Royal Horticultural Society at the next 
exhibition of British-grown fruit, to be held at 
the Crystal Palace on September 27, 28, and 20, 
haa just reached us. Beyond a few alterations and 
additions, it has been compiled very much upon the 
same lines as last year. There will again be special 
district county classes, and a section exclusively of 
market-growers. Nurserymen must enter their 
exhibits in certain defined classes. There are to be 
three prizes in each, consisting of medals of graduated 
value. Nurserymen may not combine for the pur- 
pose of exhibiting, but must show as an individual 
firm or individuaJ. There must bono "district" 
exhibit from nurserymen, and all the produce exhi- 
bited by a particular firm must have been cultivated 
by the same. In the single dish classes for deseert 
Apples, in oases of large fruiting sorts, such as Blen- 
heim Orange Pippin and Gascoigne's Scarlet Seedling, 
the fruits exhibited must be '* small highly-coloured 
fruits which will pass through a 3-inch ring." This 
is very desirable, for such varieties when cultivated 
to^iheir largest size are wholly unsuitable for dessert, 
but they are too valuable for their use to be 
restricted to culinary purposes. There will be no 
oonference at this exhibition. 

The Proposed Extension of Brockwell 

Park. — ^The Lambeth Vestry at their meeting on 
Thursday night, June 7, discupsed a report of the 
Brockwell Park Extension Committee, recommend- 
ing the purchase by the Vestry of 42} acres at 
Heme Hill. The vendon, tbe Blackburn Trustees, 
have agreed to reduce the price to be paid for it 
from £1713 to £1500 per acre, on condition tbat 
the contract for the sale is signed not later than 
the 24th inst. The total cost on the reduced basis 
will be £65,450. On the motion of the Chairman, 
the recommendation of the Committee was adopted 
almost unanimously. 

stock-taking : May.- Tbe movement in both 
divisions of our foreign and colonial trade is still an 
upward cne ; tbere are some occasional fellings off 
noticeable, but these caaes are trifiing compared 
with the other side of tbe account, and occasionally 
only in value, not in bulk. On the whole, tbe out- 
look, from a trade point of view, is a very satis- 
factory one. The imports for tbe past month foot 
up at £43,876,427— an increase of £2,999,599 over 



the total for the same month last year, when the 
figures were £40,876,828. With the exception of 
''animals for food," foodstuffis, and tobacco, all 
sections participate in the increase. Our extracts 
from the " sunmiary " table are as follows : — 



Imports. 


1899. 


1900. 


Difference. 




£ 


£ 


£ 


Total value 


40,876,828 


43,876,427 
15,007,883 


+2,999,599 


(A.) Articles of food 
and drink — duty 

A*wC ••• ••• ••« 


14,895.834 


+702,049 


(B.) Articles of food 
& drink— dutiable 


2,078,090 


1,543,881 


—684,218 


Baw materials for 
textile manoikc- 
tores 


5,537,667 


6,981,839 


+1,443,772 


Raw materials for 
sundry industries 
and iiianofisctures 


4,435,092 


4,942,069 


+506,977 


(A.) Miscellaneous 
ftrtlcles 


1,186,984 


1,886,407 


+199,423 


(B.) Parcel Post ... 


87,187 


98,469 

1 


+11,282 



It may be worth while noting that, invariably, some 
imports are occasionally entered twice : sundry raw 
materials being sent abroad to be partly manufactured 
by cheaper labour, in order that the goods, when 
finished at home, may be re-exported to markets 
where competition can be more successfully con- 
duoted by means of the exterior labour. There are 
fluctuations to note in the items of fruit, roots, and 
vegetablea, as under : — 



Ueports. 


1890. 


1900. 


Difference. 


Fruits, raw :— 




Bushels. 


Cwt. 


Value. 

£. 


Apples 


•*■ 


127,422 


67,825 


+17,904 


Apricots and Peacbes . 
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+1,067 


Bananas... bunches 




167,804 


+65,084 


Oherries 


••• 


83,761 


11,279 


+1,221 


Oooseberries ... 


• •• 


•• ••« 


1,104 


+2,685 


Grapes ... 


• •• 


2,981 


1,002 


-166 


Lemons 


• •• 


164,219 


86,704 


+1,422 


Nuts— Almonds (rwt.) 


2.647 


4,711 


+6,710 


Others, used as 


fruit 




47,780 


—22,283 


Oranges 


»•■ 


9S8.228 


886.047 


—65,987 


Pears ... .,. 


••• 


1,306 


33 


—779 


Plums 


• •• 


408 




—602 


Strawberries ... 


••• 




4,619 


+17,768 


Unenumerated... 


»•• 


127,362 


4,46S 


—69,150 


Vegetables, raw:— 










Onions 


bosh. 


660,467 


604,950 


+8,817 


Potatoa 


cwt. 


1,014,681 


866.278 


—57,588 


Tomatos 


•* 


• • ••• 


47,109 


+53,548 


Vegetables, raw, anenn. 
merated value 


£136.600 


£82,226 


—64,875 



Mention should here be made of tbe fact that the 
State of Washington — bordered by Puget Sound on 
one side, the Pacific on the other — is rapidly 
becoming a magnificent orchard, in which all 
manner of fruits are or may be grown to perfection. 
Wheat and Oats are also, of course, largely culti- 
vated. The imports for the past five months foot 
up at £213,669,770, as against £198,403,349— a 
gain of £15,166,421 ; a very palpable increase. 
Come we now to— 

ErpoRTS, 

whioh show an increase of £1,685,690 over tbe 
same month last year. The figures for the past 
month are £24,715,930, against £23,030,240 ; the 
one item showing a large falling ofif being that of 
ships built to foreign order. £1,481,863, balanced 
by raw materials with an increase of £1,355,926. 
The figures for the past five months show a to^l of 
£119,481,429, or an increase over the same period 
last year of £14,939,602; the figures then being 
£104,541,827. What Capel Court terms a " boom " 
has not yet arrived ; that will doubtless be preceded 
by a goodly show in *' industrials ! '' 

Flowers in Season.— Than Lupins, where 
the plants do well, few plants make a finer show 
in the garden during the summer months, with 



their^cheerf ul blue, yellow, white, or parti-coloured 
flower-spikes. A correspondent, writing from Pen- 
rose Street, Walworth, sends a number of spikes of 
seedling varieties of Lupinus polyphyllos, the 
colours of which he tells us have become fixed, all 
of which possess flowers of varying shades of bine,, 
set off by white or yellow keels, and termi n ating 
at the tip of the spikes with uoexpanded flowers of 
either white or yellow. Some of the flower-heads 
measured 15 inches in length, and all were 
pretty decorative flowers for beds and borders. 
Lupines have two foes, frost and slugs ; but if pro- 
tection against these can be afforded the pluits^. 
the root-stocks endure for a number of years. 
The prudent cultivator does wdl to keep a stock, 
of young plants in pots, and winter them in a cold 
frame on a ooal-ash floor, so as to be provided, 
against the loss of his out-of-doors plants. 

• Mr. Lindsay sends specimen in flower ofc 

a very distinct New Zealand Veronica. It is sui. 
upright growing shrub, thoroughly hardy, and known 
in Gardens under the name of Veronica decumbens^ 
which he thinks to be the true V. camosula. 
Hook. f. ? He also sends specimens in flower of 
seedlings raised from the hybrid Cheiranthus Mar> 
shalli, showing reversion, neither of the seedlings 
being so good as the parent. [The Veronica agrees- 
very well with the description of V. camosnla, 
but we are not able at the moment to compare 
the two.] 

Arboretum Experiments, in Canada. — 

From the just issued report of the AgrioultoraL 
Department at Ottawa, we learn that the arboretum, 
on the experimental faun (which, with the botanic 
garden, covers an area of 65 acres), has been doincr 
excellent work. There is a large collection ol 
trees, shrubs, and perennial plants, and is growing, 
in value and interest to Canadiuis every year. 
A catalogue of the trees and shrubs growing here 
has been published, in which are given the common- 
and scientific names, native country, date of 
planting, and relative hardiness. Up to the pres e nt 
time, 3071 species and varieties have been tested^, 
of which 1434 have been found hardy, 361 half- 
hardy, 232 tender, 307 winter-killed, 737 have not. 
been planted long enough to admit of an opinion 
being given as to their hardiness. This looks like 
satisfactory work. 

Pluricarpellary Pistils in Peach. — a. 

correspondent at Pulborough, Sussex, kindly sends- 
us flowers of Peach with two, three and four 
separate carpels. The original Peach it is sunnised- 
from structural reasons, had five pistils, and the 
present specimens are looked on as reversions to 
this aboriginal form. 

Fruit and Vegetable Trials in Canada. 

— ^The authorities of the Ottawa Experimental 
Farm have just reported on the work of the pre- 
ceding twelve months that, in the orchards. Vine- 
yards, and small fruit plantations, experiments are 
being conducted with a large number of varieties of- 
fruit, in order to ascertain their relative hardiness, 
productiveness, quality, freedom from disease, an^ 
any other matters oonoeming them whieh will be 
likely to prove useful to the public. Experiments 
in top-grafting the tenderer but best varieties of 
Apples on hardy stocks was a prominent feature of 
the work, and good results are expected. The 
testing of vegetables has also received considerable 
attention, and the best varieties are reported on 
from year to year Since 1890, spraying has beeoi 
an important part of the work, and many ei^ri- 
ments have been tried to denxmstrate or detennine 
the value of difierent spraying mixtures and 
solutions in preventing the growth of fungous 
disease, and in destroying or preventing the 
depredations of injurious insects on trees, shrubs, 
and plants. In ^e past year interesting resulta 
were had from the use of whitewash on Apple- 
trees, which was found to destroy the oyster- 
shell bark -louse afifecting the trees. It would be 
interesting, perhaps, to have a 
particular destroying medium* 



"recipe" for the 
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Spots on Rose Leaves.— Prof. Wehmer 

iiM * paper on this subject in a recent number of 
the Owkm Flora, His conclusions are that the 
•coloured epots generally found on Rose leaves are 
•due to natural abnormalities, disease, or to the 
approach e< decay. They may be classified as 
follows : — 

1. Bpots caused by parasitical organisms (fungus 
specks). In these cases the colour is dark brownish- 
red to brownish-black or orange. 

2. By the physical influence of the atmosphere 
•<sun-burn). The spots in this case are red-violet, 
4>ecoming reddish-brown in decay. With these are 
included injuries by wind. Results of frosts are 
disregarded. 

3. Chemical infiueoces of the atmosphere (injury 
from smoke). O>lour brownish, often with a well- 
-defined dark edge ; also brownish-black (asphalt 
■fumes). 

4. Decay in the course of nature (autumn 
colours). (Colour dull brown, with yeUowish or 
pale red shades. Leaves previously red become 
•reddish-brown later on. 

5. Premature decay, sometimes from unknown 
-causes. Colour dull brown, seldom reddish (drought, 
or influence of soil). Also forms similar to those in 
01ass2. 

Fungus, sun -bum, acid gases, and natural deoay 
•of late autumn always aot in a well-defined manner, 
MO that they are generally easily distinguished, and 
the following oolourings are readily recognised : — 

1. Beddish 'Violet (always in the living tissue, and 
inoatly on the upper surface). 

2. Muddy, dark reddish-brown to smutty (specks 
oik living leaves). 

3. Orange-yellow (specks on living leaves). 

4. Muddy brown (entirely dried up). 
^, Beddkh-brown (entirely Med up). 

In deoay consequent upon age may appear ashy- 
fellow, or pale, reddish-brown tints. The greatest 
interest oentrea in the reddish-violet and the 
reddish-brown that follows it^ a condition univer- 
sally known in the culture of Rotes, and which is 
.generaUy attributed to the influence of the sun. 

Rhododendron Show in London.— The 

famous collection of Rhododendrons of Messrs. 
John Watb&br & Som&, Ltd., Bagshot, may jnst 
now be seen represented in the gardens of the 
Royal Botanic Society, Regent's Park. We had 
the opportunity to see this £splay on Monday last, 
4he opening di^, when the weather was 88* in the 
ehade. A oontinnation of such conditions would 
*aoon huny past the blooms. Most of the plants 
are put out into beds of diversified shapes, and at 
•various levels, with paths that run round each of 
them. Nothing oould more illustrate the showi- 
'sess of this most valuable hardy flowering shrub, 
because the plants are massed in the most effective 
-manner, and the varieties selected for display are 
the best of the whole collection, saving part of the 
-confusion that must be caused by the excessively 
long lists of Rhododendrons that are now pub- 
lished. Pink Pearl, the variety awarded a First- 
class Certificate at the last meeting of the Royal 
horticultural Society, when shown by Sir Trevor 
XiAWBBKOX, was of courso the particular novelty 
«nost to the front, and most frequently enquired 
•«fter. Several plants were shown in pots, each of 
them overwhelmed with the magnificent blossoms 
of rose-colour and pink. Another comparatively 
.*new one is Lady Clementine Walsh, nearly white, 
with green spotting on upper petal, and a rose tint 
round the margins of all the petals. Thomas 
Ashton, very pale pink, with deep brownish-crim- 
son blotch, is also a new one. Of older sorts, there 
is no lack of pretty fiowers, and the following are 
some of those we noted whilst passing through the 
marquee :~John Waterer, bright crimson ; Per- 
spicuum, faintest pink, with light green spots and 
blotch ; Fleur de Marie, red, with white centre ; 
Conoessum, deep pink, and green spotting ; Lady 
£. Cathcart, rofle-colour, with vety deep blotch ; 
J. H. Agnew, mauve, with very effective deeply- 
coloured blotch; Chionoides, white, with green 



spotting; Queen, very large, white, or faintly 
tinted with pink, and yellow blotch ; Mrs. 
Holford, reddish-crimson ; Princess of Wales, 
white, with rose edging ; Minnie, a tinted flower, 
with broad blotch of yellow markings ; Beauty of 
Bagshot, pink, white and yellow^ rather small ; 
Rate Waterer, bright rose-colour, with green spots 
on a white ground ; and Francis B. Hayes, white, 
with deep brown blotch, very distinct. The show 
will be continued for a fortnight. 

Publications Received.— •'«>w»*na; or '^ scouuh 

Meteoroloffical Society, Series III., Nos. XIV. and XV., with 
Ubles for the years 1897 and 1898. (W. Blackwood &, Sons, 
Edinborgh and London.) 



PLANT PORTRAITS. 

Acacia bupicola.— Phyllodea oblong, obovata, acute, gla- 
brooa ; flower-tptkea spreading, oylindric, 4 to S cent, long, 
aboat the length of the phyUodes. Revue de VHoHiculture^ 
Beige, June. 

Cestbum fasciculatum.— Stove shrub, with oblong, acute 
leaves, and terminal tufts of orange-coloured tubular flowers, 
with very small limb. Mexico. Bevue de V Horticulture, 
Beige, June. 

Book Notice. 

The Art and Craft of Garden-makinq.* 

DuBiNo recent years we have had at almost 
regular intervals a new book on landscape-garden- 
ing. In our own language, £oglish and American, 
wo have had at least a dozen books on the subject 
since the days of Repton and Loudon, and not a 
few from France and Germany. This redundance 
of literature either shows that the art is rapidly 
progressing, or that each author has thought that 
previous writers had not dealt with the subject as 
it ought to be treated. We fear that the latter 
assumption is aocountable lor this activity of 
writers. 

The perusal of this, the latest book, leaves us 
with the impression, that while the art is really 
progressive, the literature devoted to expounding 
its principles and practice is not so, and that the 
present author has added but little to the literature 
of the art This will be apparent to all who have 
studied the works of Price, Repton, and Loudon, 
written in the early days of the oeotury ; the prac- 
tical works of Major and Kemp in the middle of 
it ; and the prolific crop that has appeared towards 
its dose, including that very comprehensive 
treatise, L*Art des Jarditu, by M. Andr6. 

Everything in this present book will be found 
to have been dealt with in the works by these 
authors, though perhaps not embodied in such a 
handsome volume. Nor had they (the authors) the 
opportunities of the present day in illustrating their 
works by photographic reproductions, which render 
a work attractive. 

The ideal book on modem English landscape gar- 
dening would be one that, while it embodied the best 
from all that preceded it, would deal judiciously 
with the vegetation with which our gardens have 
been enriched during the present century. He is the 
true landscape gardener who p o sses s es a thorough 
grasp of this abundant material, and can plant a 
garden which would give the fullest expression of 
beautiful growth suitable to its peculiar soil, 
climate, or situation. It is this want of knowledge, 
and this over-abundance of variety, that makes 
present day gardens, planted in the common way, 
so distracting, solely on account of the inability of 
the planters to select their material and arrange it 
in a tasteful way. 

Skilful planting is the very essence of landscape- 
gardening ; and just as a landscape painter mtist 
have a thorough command of the pigments on his 
palette, so must a planter know his material as 
thoroughly, for no matter how correct the draw- 
ing is in the one case, and how perfect the design 

* By T. H. Mawson, Garden Architect, Windermere. (B. T. 
Batsford, High Hoi bom ; and O. Newnes, Ltd., Southampton 
Street, Strand, W.O.) 



or i^an in the other, the success of the picture 
depends upon the arrangement of colour and form* 
The author of this book apparently subordinates 
planting to plan, as his chapters on the subject 
are the weakest in the whole book ; whereas all 
who have practised landscape-gardening success- 
fully will agree that the planning of a garden is 
the least difficult part of the art, and that formal 
garden-planning is a simple matter. The work 
that requires the greatest care, forethought, know- 
ledge, and taste, is the planting of a garden in a 
natural way, so that the parts shall blend in per- 
fect harmony, creating here leafy and shady glsdes, 
there masses of effective colouring — every tree, 
shrub, and flower being adapted to the particular 
spot where it could display its full growth and 
beauty. Such a garden, producing an ever- varying 
scene of infinite variety and delightful intricacy, is 
in truth a place for sweet retirement and pleasure,, 
rather than the formal plateau, where there is no 
variety of light and shade, and where the whole 
design can be seen at a glance. 

The author has evidently a very decided leaning 
towards what is termed architectural or formal 
gardening, as opposed to the natural style, which, 
carried out on the true principles of the art, con- 
stitutes the English garden, originatmg in England, 
known throughout the world, and copied in every 
country from Japan to California, and on which we 
justly pride ourselves. We hope he is not among 
those who have been lately making strenuous 
efforts to revive medieval gardening, not in its 
simplicity and quiet dignity, which we all admire 
in beautiful old gardens, but accompanied with 
such absurdities as topiary- work, which one would 
have thought had disappeared utterly from English 
gardens under the scathing ridicule of Pope and 
others. 

These advocates of formalism seem to premise 
that no garden is possible which is not confined by 
straight lines, generally of costly masonry walls 
bedecked with insipid ornament ; that no water is 
ornamental which is not confined by rectangular 
or symmetrical enclosures ; that no tree must be 
allowed to assume its naturil growth, but be 
clipped and pruned into fanciful forms. This was 
perhaps in keeping with Tudor days, when the 
dearth of garden vegetation was an inducement to 
produce variety by the shears, and make a garden 
different to outside wild Nature. 

Formal gardening, carried out with simplictty 
4nd dignity, is often beautiful ; badly conceived and 
•carried out, it is execrable. It is the most costly 
in its construction as well as in maintenance of all 
styles of gardening, and in these utilitarian days 
these are the chief considerations. The fanciful 
sketches the author gives of formal gardens may 
be alluring to the unwary ; but those who know 
that it taken a lifetime to form an archway in 
Yew, for instance, and the work entailed in keep- 
ing dipped hedges and masonry walls in order, 
will decide for themselves which style to adopt. 
The criterion of a landscape gardener's skill is 
famished not by imaginary sketches and plans, 
but unerring photographs of his work taken at 
reasonable intervals after completion. 

Terrace gardening receives a deal of attention in 
this work. This is a very contentious subject 
between the architect and landscape gardener, and 
the continual feud between them chiefly arises from 
this point. In the immediate surroundings of a 
house it is often necessary to have a level plateau, 
but the size and form of this, if it at all affects the 
house itself, ought and should be designed by the 
architect of the house, who should best know the 
right proportions of base he wishes to give to his 
house, and if he were to always include the terrace 
in his plans of the house there would be no cause 
for friction. The garden designer's work is to fill 
in the framework with beautiful vegetation* 

The ground-plans given in the work of terrace 
gardens are in the main excellent, showing simple 
and effective beds, and no eccentricities of outline, 
but the sketches contradict these. The ground- 
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pUns of gardeni throughout the work ar« beyond 
reproach, but leeing that every Bite of a garden 
must neoeasarily need different treatment, and 
\f itbout knowing the natural contonn of the ground 
dealt with, ground -plane do not teach or help 
much. The iUuatrationa showing garden -houeea 
or iummer-houaee are good, and are superior to the 
monstroaitiea one usually sees in summer • houses 
where false rustidty is the usual stamp. 

The treatment of ornamental water in lakes, 
ponds, streams, and fountains might have been 
^ealt with more fully, and it is comforting to find 
that the author does not propose to square such a 
natural-looking lake as that created by the much- 
maligned Brown at Blenheim. The author's pro- 
pensity for formality overcomes bim even in a 
natural-looking pond, for in a plan in this chapter, 
the islet on the irregular outlined pond has its 
little formal design. The introduction into gardens 
of artificial cascades, fountains, &c., in this 
northern climate requires to be carried out with 
consommate taste, but nature-like lakelets, or even 
a Butch canal, are everywhere desirable in which 
to grow our recently-acquired hybrid Water-Lilies. 
In his remarks on avenue planting, we are quite 
in accordance with the author that a stately avenue, 
considerately located and planted with the right 
kind of tree, is a beautiful feature in any place, 
but in the planting of avenues one must be imbued 
with the bold conception of a Le Notre, otherwise 
an avenue or any symmetrical planting of trees will 
not be effective. 

There are in the book a few charming views of 
Westmoreland lake scenery, reproduced from photo- 
graphs ; indeed, all the reproduced photographs of 
natural scenery are admirable, and contrast strongly 
with the artificiality of the formal garden sketches. 
The kitchen-garden, conservatories, hot-houses, 
^e., are dealt with in the usual way, and call for 
no comment, beyond that we think the conservatory 
in Wolverhampton Park, as shown in the illustra- 
tion, is not an ideal conservatory, being faulty in 
proportions, and ill-adapted for plant culture, 
excepting for plants grown only for foliage. 

Chapters are devoted to descriptive lists of trees, 
ihmbs, hardy plants, ^, but it is evident that 
the author's knowledge of these is very superficial, 
though it is most important in a landscape gar* 
doner's education. The lists, the author states, are 
not intended to be exhaustive, and certainly they 
cannot be termed selective, when such omissions 
ceour as the Tulip -tree, Catalpa, L*quidambar, 
Sophora, Viburnum plicatum. Magnolia stellata, 
Pninut japonica, and many others among trees 
and shrubs ; and such well known plants as the 
Japanese Anemone, whilst no mention is made 
of Bamboos. 

The descriptive notes are often peculiar, thus 
" Ailanthus glandulosa, generally grown as a stan- 
dard on loni( clean stems 6 to 8 feet high, pruned 
to a mop-bead, in which form it makes a good tree 
lor planting at stated intervals along a straight 
walk, it bears lovely flowers, should not be 
planted in the park or woodland." 

Fanpy pruning an Ailanthus into a mop-head ! 
It certainly would not then produce the lovely 
flowert the author speaks of, but which most people 
would call inconspicuous. The ruddy dusters of 
frtdt in autumn produced on trees from 40 to 
60 feet high, and unpruned are undoubtedly 
attractive. It is moreover a very fine park tree, 
but is not desirable in a garden on account of the 
disagreeable odour the tiny green flowers exhale. 

The vicious propensity of the author to prune 
trees into mop-heads is seen throughout his lists, 
and yet of the Weeping Ash which forms a shady 
bower without pruning, he says, **It is very 
funereal in appearance, and can seldom be used 
with advantage ! " 

He .calls the Wellingtonia the Noah's Ark tree, 

preaumably on account of rigid formal outline. 

How very inconsistent in one who advocates 

clipping trees into mopheads. Again he writes : — 

"Araucaria imbricata, or monkey-puzzle, is a 



variety most unsuitable for garden planting. Its 
proper place is in an arboricultural museum, or 
piece of ground devoted to freaks of Nature." 

Perhaps the author has never seen a flourishing 
grove of Araucarias, or the stately avenue of them 
at Bicton. The "arboricultural museum" would 
presumably be the formal gardens (as shown in his 
sketches), where the monkey-puzzle would associate 
with the peacocks, the mopheads, and other freaks 
produced by the shears. 

Throughout the descriptive lists there are mis- 
statements and errors, and it would be advisable in 
another edition to revise these, and for some 
competent person to correct the botanical names. 

[We are indebted to the publishers for the use 
of two of the illustrations (see figs. 126, 127) from 
this handsome volume. £d.] 



AUTUMN PEAS. 

There is a difficulty in securing good crops of 
late Peas in some gardens, and this is not due to 
the variety but to the soil and local conditions. 
In the north, excellent Peas are obtained from 
August to the beginning of October — as, for 
example, at Alnwick Castle Gardens last year the 
late Peas podded freely; whilst in the south, in 
spite of trenched soil and ample plant-food and 
moisture, the results on light soil were not nearly 
so satisfactory. Fortunately, late varieties of dwarf 
habit have had more attention from raisers than 
formerly, but these varieties differ in certain soils 
and districts; the best being those with robust 
constitution, which is not lacking in those of recent 
introduction. 

The worst foe to late Pea-culture in the south of 
the country is drought, which is sometimes so severe 
as to ruin a crop. On light land. Peas are seldom 
free from attacks of mildew if the weather gets very 
dry ; and rainfall after a period of drought is always 
sufficient to bring on an attack. In Staffordshire, 
our best autunm Pea was Veitch's Perfection ; but 
the same Pea, given similar good treatment at 
Syon, fails to crop satisfactorily. The soil in the 
former county, though light, was of fair depth, 
and rested on heavy loam ; whereas at Syon it is 
very light, and overlies gravel. In light, warm soils, 
crops are early here ; and at this date (June 4) I 
am gathering the variety Gradus, a full-podded 
Marrowfat, one of the best of the late Mr. Thomas 
Laxton's raising. In heavier land it would not be 
considered safe to sow so early, as I do, in order to 
get Peas on the table at that date. 

I catalogue my difficulties in order to show that 
soil ai^d locality have a great effect on the pro- 
ductivity of Peas. A few seasons ago, Mr. 
Hudson, gardener at Gunnersbury House, had 
rows of capital late Peas, and Gunnersbury is but 
a short distance from Syon ; but the soil there is 
heavier and deeper, which fact goes to prove that 
to be successful with late Peas the soil must be of 
fair depth, and cultivation must be deep also. 

Some gardeners prefer to sow what are known as 
a first early, but with this I do not agree, for the 
reason that here they have failed altogether in 
dry and warm seasons ; and white, small Peas, as 
these are, are seldom worth growing. There is, 
however, one exception, viz., in Bountiful, a variety 
growing 3 feet high, with big pods, with blue 
seeds when ripe, which is an advance on all round- 
seeded white varieties. It is a valuable Pea for 
either late or early supplies, and good for autunm 
sowing. 

For many years I used to grow the variety 
Sturdy, till it was surpassed by new varieties. It 
is, however, a Pea growing 3 feet high, upon which 
reliance may safely be placed. That fine Pea, 
Ne Plus Ultra, is one of its parents. 

A very fine late variety, not fastidious as regards 
soils, is Late Queen, a dwarf, strong grower, that 
needs a good deal of space to do it justice, namely, 
by thin sowing. Late Queen in quality equals Ne 
Plus Ultra, and is like it in the colour of the unripe 
Peas, but its pods are broader, and the haulm is very 
robust ; and the latter was quite free from mildew 



at Alnwick last year, the plants continuing to 
into the month of October. 

Another reliable variety for late bearing is Per- 
petaal, a long bearer, as its name implies, which, 
even last season, was very productive. Pods and 
peas are of a dark green colour, and flavour excel- 
lent. The haulm is robust, and produce enormous* 

A variety which finds favour in the North ia the 
Michaelmas Pea, a distinct variety, good as a Inte 
free cropper, of fine quality. 

Of tall Peas I may mention Chelsonian (6 feet), 
a very fine Pea— one of the latest bearers. Autocrat 
is another Pea, valuable for cropping, and few 
surpass it in that respect ; an excellent dry- weather 
Pea, if plenty of space be afforded the plnnta. 
0, Wyihu^ Syon Hottse, Brentford. 



The Herbaceous Border. 

♦ 
ONONIS ROTUNDIFOLIA. 
This is one of the prettiest of the Rest-harrowi 
we have in cultivation in the hardy plant garden. 
It is unfortunate, however, that it ices not appear 
very long-lived in the greater number of gardens, 
and that in many it lasts only for a year or two. 
Indeed, some growers find that it succumbs the 
first winter after it has been purchased. This ia to 
be regretted, as a plant a foot or two across and 
from 12 to 18 inches high, looks very attractive 
when it gives an abundance of its rose-coloured, 
crimson- veined. Pea- shaped flowers on the bnsh of 
trifoliate foliage. The plant is shrubby in its 
habit, and the leaves are clothed with viscid hairs. 
I find that it needs full exposure to the sun, and a 
dry, well-sheltered position. Although it prodocea 
seed freely in my garden, it is seldom that a self- 
sown seedling appears. I can only recollect one 
such, and this appeared among the gravel on an 
adjacent path. It is best to raise plants of Ononsi 
rotundifolia from seed, and to plant them out when 
young, as they move badly when they become 
older. My experience of the few self-sown seedlings 
which appear does not correspond with that of 
those who recommend it as suitable for naturalising, 
but it is in accordance with that of a number of my 
correspondents. Ononis rotundifolia is a native of 
the Pyrenees and the European Alps. S, Amott, 
Car$ethom-byDum/ri€8t N,B. 

StTLOPHOBUM niPHYLLUM. 

So easily grown seems this plant, that one ia apt 
to wonder that it is not more often met with in 
many gardens where hardy flowers are largely 
grown. It is true that it is not particulariy showy, 
and that plants with yellow Poppy-Uke flowen 
are far from scarce throughout the garden year,, 
and more particularly from the wime the prolific 
Meconopsis cambrica comes first into bloom, with 
its clear yellow flowers. Stylophomm diphylluBi 
is, however, rather earlier than either Meconopua 
cambrica or Papaver nudicaule, and it is distinet 
enough in i^pearance to merit a place in the 
gardens of those who care for flowers which are «f 
its character. It prefers a rather moist positum 
with a little shade, and when its likings are thns 
studied, with the additicm of a peaty soil, it thriven 
and looks happier and brighter than if grown under 
different conditions. In a cool, half-shaded nook 
it looks very pleasing, with its abundance of bright 
and prettily-cut loaves, and its small yellow flowers. 
It bears a considerable resemblance to the CheH- 
doniums, whence its name of *' Celandine Poppy ."^ 
Michaux named it, indeed, Chelidonium diphyl- 
lum, another synonym being Meconopsis diphyUa 
(D.C., SysL Veget,). It is said to have been also 
called, Stylophomm ohioense. Its native habitats 
are the low, damp woods of North America ; its 
range, according to Britten and Brown's lUratraUd 
Flora of the Northern UnUed States, Canada^ dDc, 
being *' Western Pennsylvania (?), Ohio to Ten- 
nessee, weat to Wisconsin and Missouri." Of the 
four species of which the genus is said to consist, 
I have only met with one other — S. japonicnns, 
which seems difficult to procure. S, Amott. 
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Orchid Notes and Gleanings. 

ORCHIDS AT CAMBRIDGE LODGE, 

CAMBERWELL. 
Tre honaea of B. I. MeMnraa, Ecq., in the 
Flodden Rottd, oonUin % verr ramarkablB ool- 
lectioii of Orcbidi, and afford a good example ot 
whtt Bbill and atteotion can acoompliah in ooe 
of the unokieit diitricta of LoodoD, irhei« 
foga aod other iDioucal iuflnencea should reoder 



Uejaa and othen of that ola», previoui reoorda 
have been aarpMacd, for in one inataace a pan bovd 
imly three weeka ago has nnmben of growiog seed- 
linga, while nnmbera of otheri aown froni one to 
two mootlia ago are plentifully fumiihed with tioy 
pUnti, or graeoiih ipherical bodies which form 
plaota later. 

The iDtermediate-honae had a very fine ahow of 
bloom, the diBplay being made up of very well- 
growD plants o( Miltonia vexillaria, of varioua 
tint*. The 6ne collection of these plants can boast 



second crossing of L.-C. >: Sohilleriana with L. 
purpurata. 

Among the Cattleyaa were the white U. Moilin- 
^Vageae^i, the blnah-white C. M. Amoldiana, and 
some very dark-tioted forms. Others noted in the 
display were some Cymbidinmi, Odontoglotsam 
citroimum, a beautiful ^accolabium ampaltacenm 
Monlmeinense, with six ipikes of dark roeecolonred 
flowers ; I>elia tenebroea and other Liitias bearing 
abeatha freely, and aeme Maadevallias. The cool 
intemediate ■ bonae in two diviaiona containa' 



Fio. 127. — (see "b 



Uieir cnltivatioo more difficult than in the open 
oountrj. It ia Rreatly to the credit of Mr. H. J. 
Chapman, Mr. Meaanres' gardener, that be aiicceeda 
in growing in the most vigorona manner Vandaa, 
Ai-ridcB, Saooolabinms, Phalsnopiis, and other 
Orchids which Orchid coltivatora in the country 
diatricta often fail with, and that the rarer varietiee 
of Cattleyaa, Lsdiaa, and other showy Orchids are 
inoreaBed by division, and large nnmbera of hybrid 
Orchids are raised from seeds, The seed-pans are 
anapended in a warm, hnmid house, and this year 
in the matter of qniek germination of Lslio-Cst- 



of aereral of the beautiful U. vexiUaria snpeibs, 
which is nearest to the M. v. MemeriaG, D. Owen, 
recently illustrated in the QardrntT-,' Chnmcit, 
The moet remarkable, however, ia M. vexiltaria 
Cambridge Lodge variety, which has purple lines 
formed ray-like on the segments around the column, 
the lip having also the yellow colour as on the 
labellnm displayed. Prominent among tbe Livlia 
parpurata was tbe L, p. Mrs, K. I. Meoaures, with 
beaatifnily veined rose-purple petals ; sud L.'elio. 
Cattleya x Sohilleriana Mrs. R. I. Measures, a very 
bandaome and richly- coloured Sower, probably a 



V'anda?, Ai-rides, £c , in splendid condition, the 
centre table iu each house being filled with vigorous 

specimens of the best varieties of V. suavis and 
Y tricolor, bearing healthy leaiei down to the 
pots. Overhead are specimeDa of V, Pariabi and 
V. P. Marriotiana, with flowec-spikas, one large 
plant having seven heads or growths, .^jnong 
others noted were two good pliuts of Anridcs 
S^chroderi, and overhead were auapeaded plants of 
rare forms of Cattleya labials, including 0. L 
R. 1. Measutas ; and C. 1. l^lrs. R. I. Measures, two 
of the best white forms with distinct colouring on 
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the lip ; alio a Dumber o[ rare hybrid Cattleyaa, ttc 
Mudevalliaa form a special feature, tbe oellec- 
tiOD being one of the fineat, aed coDtainn perhapi. 
Ihe largest number of " bolanical speineB." At 
tbe preaent time the ■howiest are the forms of 
M. Harry an a, M. ignea, M- VeiCcbiaoa, tc. 
Among the hybridi, 11. :< (.iairjana, with its fine 
yellov and orani^e SoK-erB, iras the thowieit, and 
M. X Elliiiana. M. ' Meaiureataua, M. x Stella, 
M. X caudate- Ea trail u', aod others were in bloom, 
aa well a« mauy good example* of the .M. Chimn^ra 
■eolion, vhicb are auipeoded from the roof in one 
of the hoDsei. Among the leuer gemt, known at 
botanical, there were in dower M. O'Brieniana, 
M. Estrada', M. Wageoeri, and other aingul&r- 
lookiog tpeciea, aome of tbe more delicate, email- 
leafed kinds, like M. limula and M. mnacoiB 
having grown into caaliion-like Bpeclniena of much 
beauty. Interetting hybrid Maidevalliaa are pro- 
greuing, the Sowering of one between M. fragruiB 
and M. Veitohiana being looked forward to with 
great interest. Along with the Maadevalliaa waa a 
Hoe colleetion of Octomeriae. Flenrothallii, Stelie, 
and allied plonte, eaoh genna giving aome intereeting 
•peciee in bloom. 

A collMtioa of Odontogloatums, with eome few 
in bloom, and in tbe house with thsm Oooidium 
macranthiim and Odontoglosaum Edwardi, were 
growing healthily. Another house held a find col- 
lection of hybrid Cypripediumi, m»ny of which had 
been raised on the place, and includiag C x Chap- 
mani magniScom, one of the beat of ite class. Here 
an instance of eareful propagation is to be seen \a 
Gypripediom LAwranoeanum HyeMium, one of the 
pUata just starting strongly, being formerly but a 
WBms stump — the hue of ao old flower stem. 
Ao iDtermediata range contains a very iDte>eatiDg 
collection, inclndtng atrong-flawering specimens of 
Onoidiumormtharhynchumalbaiii,aiidO. Incnrvam 
album, Cymbidiam Tracyanum, C. ebomeo-Lowia- 
nnm and C. Lowio-ebnnieiUD. Amothsr interesting 
•et of seedlings came from crossing C. tigrinnm 
■ad C. Lowiannm, promising novelties. One small 
house is ahiefty filled with plaoti of MUtonia vexU- 
l*ria, vrell famished with Bowera ; also specimens 
of M. Schroderiana, M. Gndreaii and M. x Bleuaua 
nabilior, the laat-named with eight Bowera on a 
spike. Overthetaakisabasketfulof OdoDtogloeeum 
Doronarinm, with eleven leading growth*. 

The warm boose ha* a good show of MUtonia 
Roezli ; another a fine batch of yellow forms of 
Cypripedinm iiwigne, including Sanderie, Sandsriana 
and ErnestL Grown together are a fine batch -of 
varietie* of C x Leeanum, C. x nitens, and allied 
hybrid* ; and among the many other marked 
«iamples of good culture were a fine lot of Phalie- 
nop*!*, in splendid condition, tbe plant* of P. 
SchUloriana, and the largut example of P. riolacea. 
Id flower were P. tetratpiB, P. grandiflora, F. 
amabili* and P. Luddemaoniona. 



r feU aa much ae 18°. The gronod atill re- 
very dry, in fact, no meatnreable qoanti^ 

iwatet ha* come through tbe bare soil perco- 
lation gauge tor nearly three weeks, and none 
whatever through the gauge on which grass i* 
growing, for nearly seven weeks. During the lait 
nine days the san baa «hone on an average for 
nearly nine hours a day — a capital record for tbe 
time of year. On tbe 10th the air proved excep- 
tionally dry, the relative humidity at 3 r.K. being 
■a low as 33~tbe June averaj^ for that honr being 
fil. A large bush of the wild Dog Rose growing in 
my garden came first into tiower on the Sth, which 
is four days later than its average date in the pre- 
vious fourteen years, two days later than last year, 
aod the Utest date sinoe ISQl. S. li., Berkham- 
alat, June 12. 



THE WEATHEE IN WEST HERTS. 

The last ten days have been more or lees warm, 
and on three cODiecutire dsys the heat we* very 
great, the ihade temperature rising on the 10th, 
Ilth. aud tSth, to respectively 80. SG, and 80 
degrees. Only once before in Jddb, during the last 
ttfieen years, baa such a high reading ss 6G degrees 
been recorded here. The soil is at the present time 
only about one degree wurmer at two feet deep, but 
as much as five degrees at one foot deep than ia 
■rasooable. Soon after eleven on the morning of 
the 12cb, there occurred a sharp thunderstorm, but 
although the centre ol the storm paaied within a 
mile of my house, the rain unfortucalely only lasted 
about ten minutes. During odl- of those minutes, 
however, it came down at the very eKoeptiooal rate 
of over 2i inches an hour. There was another 
sbarp thunderstorm the same afternaao, shortly 
beforsG P.M., which pueed even neuer and lasted 
about five minutes. For four minutes rain and bail 
fell at the rate of nearly 2 inchea an hour. During 
the psBBsge of the fir^t storm the temperature of 



^bituarp. 

Mr. R. Lloyd.— We regret to announce the 
death of Mr. K. Lloyd, gardener at tbe Brookwood 
Asylum, Woking, Surrey, on May 25 last, from 
caaoar, after an illnaaa of about three months. 
The deoeased wa* head gardeoer at the Asylum for 
thirty-three years, he having come when the estate 
WM *tiU a common, and under his direction* it has 
beoome a garden of beauty and prodnotiveneet. 



by the I 



Home Correspondence. 

THE SHROPaHIRE HORTICULTURAL tOCIETY. 
—It i* pleasing to note in a recent i*mie of the 
Oardtntrt' ChronieU that tbe soperflnoot ofiitriDg 
of "points" to count for non-flowering plant* and 
cut nowers amongst the champion fruit olaasas i* 
to be done away with. Is this not a ridiculoua 
case of putting "Pelion on Oasaf " Sorely there 

Size* for plants and cut flowers offered od I>&. 
e Sotdety in every oonceivable form, without 
item* b«ng introduced to embarraw the judge* in 
those keenly-contested competition* tor Or^e*. 
TboM who were preaent at the Shrewsbury show of 
last autumn, saw tbe ridiaulous position the three 
judges of thi* department were placed in, with 
their jackets olT, dancing backward and forward 
in front of the stands long after tbe other judces 
had finished in their respective sections, and tbe 
public ware awaiting admisaton to the show lenta. 
The table decoration, with its white table-cloth, 
gold or ailver dinner- servioca, and its liberal and 
tasteful aeoompanyment o[ Flora and Pomona, was 
everything that could be desired. These classes, it 
may be remembered, came into SKisteQce at the 
Royal Horticultural Society's show at Leicester, 
where competitors staged their exhibit* where 
they could. At the Society's next show a special 
tent was provided for theee claseos. W. MiUtr, 
BtTkficell. 

THE BLACK CURRANT BUD-MITE.— The very in- 
teresting communication respectini; this peat, wliiab 
Mr. Coueins has sent you from Wye College, is so 
far the most practical one of its kind yet furnished 
to the press. But tliat portion which deecribes the 
fumigation of young bushes in a heap under a 
tarpaulin seems to be the most valuabte. Very 
recently at the Drill Hall I bad the pleasure of 
conversing with that well known fruit-grower of 
Svanley, Mr. Wood (who farm* some 600 acres) on 
hi* experience of the Currant-mite. He said that 
the practice of cntticg down the bushe* in the 
winter, vrith the object of securing entirely new 
aod clean growth the following year, had resolted in 
failure, the new shoots being found to be badly 
infested But be mentioned that a nejghboor of 
his had sacrificed a great breadth of bushes in the 
mouth of June, 18!>8, with the result that the 



growth or sucker* which then broke up wm« quit* 
clean the following year. Whether such freedom 
from the insect continued this year Mr. Wood did 
not know, bat he purposed finding out. Perhua 
Mr. Wood would, should he see thi* note, kindly 
tell n* the reanlt. A. 

THE WEATHER IN NORTH CORNWALL. —Th« 
rainfall here during May amounted to !2'21 incbea, 
of this total 1 '47 inches fell during the first eight 
days. There were nineteen rainless days, and the 
greatest fall dnriiig twenty-four hours was "78, 
measured at 9 A.M. on Thursday, May 3. Tbe 
temperature, a* registered by a thermometer 3 feet 
from the ground, and facing dne north, ranged 
from .32° Fah. on the ]2th, 15th, ITth, I9th, 20tb. 
and 26th, to 69° on the 30th. The barometric pre>- 
anre has been remarkably even, the lowest reading 
waa 29 ID inches at 8 a.u. on May 3rd, and the 
hichMt 30-35 inches at 1 p.m. on the 29th. On the 
whole, it has been a bright annny month and very 
dry, wiUi generally a rather oofd wind from the 
north-east, occaaiooally north-west, aod for a f«w 
days at the commencement of the month south or 
•ontb-west. Xfae partiid eclipse of the son on 
May 28 was, with tb* aid of a smoked ^lass, pUioly 



QARDENINQ SITU ATI 0N8.— Few piMttaal readers 
of the Oardaurt' Chronicle, no doubt, omit to look 
over the weekly advertisemeots of those wantiii^ 
placea, or have place* to be filled. Surdy it la 
long since such a remarkable change was evidenced 
as was seen in the issue of June 9, when tbe pUoM 
vacant exceeded the application* for ^acea t^ 0B»- 
third. Haa the war a%eted the gatdening labaax 
market, and made gardener* (young one*, u laaat) 
Bcaroe! or have better wa^ Jaewhere led to yonog 
meB tautuDB their attention to other sooniaa ot a 
livelihood than gardening offere ! It doc* not aeem 
aa U examination* had overbnrthaned tbe labour 
market witb yoatlw, wbilst so far aa either d*H 
of advertisement i* oonoemed, ladiet Mem almoat 
out of the ruDniuB. Still, one cannot tail to note 
tbe taot that few head gardoDBT* weu to be re- 
quired, whilat tbe nombera aeeking (uoh poaitima 
an conaidenUy to exoe**. The prinoipal dearth 
•*em« to be amongat yonng man. But again, tbe 
graatOT portioa of tha aitoation* opm aeeoi to bo 
rather b trade than in private estaUishmenta, sad 
if young men do not erave for such poailioo*, it ia 
just poaaible that in the trade nunBriea they get 
better pay. A. D. 

MECONOPaia NEPALENSra.- 1 understand that 
the beautiful sulphur - flowered plant whiob ha* 
hitherto gone under this title turns out to be 
inoorrectly named, and is to be known in future aa 
M. paoicnlata. [Index Keicaini retaina the name 
M. nepalensia, and does not ^ve the other. £i>.]. 
The true nepalensia, of which aeed came frotn 
Sikkim Uat year, is now in flower here. It K|vea 
the same good contrast between soft green foliage 
and rusty brown stem, which is mven by other 
membera of thi* desirable family. But the flowers 
are a n^t disappointment; they are produced 
freely from the axils of the leaves, and are ol a 
waahy claret colour, even poorer than that of 
Ocraninm phieum. A. K. B., Netlon, Chakirt. 

PRIMULA JAPONICA.— Very onnaual waa tbo 
combination of noblo white and pink-flowered 
spikes of Eremurus, and plants in good bloom of 
Primula japonioa; yet that was the conjunotion 
which Meters. Veitch & Sons presented at th« 
last Drill Hall meeting, and which elicited (o much 
admiration. The l^morus spikee came from 
Langley, but the Fcimulaa from tbe firm's new 
nursery at Feltham. Learning tiiat those fine 
plants had bean literally grown in a ditoh, I looked 
in at this nureery and found that waa the case. 
Tbe plants I then saw were all apparently in 5-inch 
aud fi-inch pots ; aud every one of aome 120 at 
least, etanding two deep in a ditch, through whieh 
there was a eonscant flow of water, the pole being 
quite covered by it, because here and there with 
the aid of bou-ds small bays were made to maintain 
water levels. The whole of those plants had been 
wintered in cold frames, but a few weeks since 
were stood in the water as mentioned, and the 
way they liked the pot immersion was evidenced 
by the noble foliage, the tall Bower-stema, and the 
singularly rich cDlonring of the fiowen. In some 

gkidens, DotabW at Abinger Hall, both this fine 
rimula and P. ri 
practically ii 
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detiimble for pot planti, but when in growth and 
frosts are gone, it is evident that Primula japonica 
revels in liquid. Evidently, as seen at Feltham, it 
is a very practical teetotaller. />. 

HOR8E.CHE8TNUT8. — Regularly as pilgrims 
flock to Mecca, though not as a rule quite so 
devotedly, Londoners go in vast numbers yearly to 
Bushy Park to see the famous avenue of Horse- 
Cheetnuts there when in full bloom. Chestnut 
Sunday is one of the cockney Saint's days, and as 
his idol is just then one of such very unobjection- 
able form, there is some room for regret that it 
seems to be rapidly falling to decay. Really, the 
trees are for Horse-Chestnuts very old, and being 
backed b^ a double row of lofty Limes, the drain 
on the soil is gjreat Strong winds also play havoc 
occasionally with the trees. I should like to 
suggest, especially after seeing just recently how 
telling and beautiful were the scarlet-flowered 
Chestnuts on Effham Hill and how numerous, that 
the Crown Authorities would do well to plant a 
row of these half- way (between the carriage road 
and the old Cheetnuts on either side, so that they 
may in time replace the now fast decaying trees 
of the old white variety. Of course, the soil would 
need to be well prepared for their reception, but 
there is ample space at disposal. At same time a 
new planting of white trees might replace the old 
ones. Kingston, 

TOMATO - HOU8E8.— -There have always been dif- 
ferences of opinion as to the form of house most suit- 
able for Tomato culture, some preferring large, others 
•mall houses. I have grown them in houses 27 feet 
and 10 feet in width, and have always advocated the 
amall house in preference to large ones for plant 
and fruit culture. And I am satisfied that a small 
house is best for Tomato cultivation. Last week I 
called upon Mr. Dyer of Mytchett, who has long 
been known as a successful grower of Tomatos, and 
there I saw in a house 100 feet long, 10 feet wide, 
and 8 feet high, one of the best crops I have ever 
seen at this season. The plants are planted on a 
raised bed about 1 foot from the floor, and stand 
about 18 inches from the glass, trained on a trellis 
similar to those used for Cucumbers. They are 
•taried on the one-stem system until some little 
distance up the roof, when two stems are allowed 
to develop. The first clusters of fruit touch the 
soil, and within a space of 3} feet most of the 
plants have eight Urge clnsters of fine fruit, the 
fruits on one cluster that I counted numbered 
twenty-three. The variety is one of Mr. Ewer's 
raising, and it is very early, a free setter, and a 
most prolific bearer, just the ideal of a first-class 
market Tomato. There are other houses of a larger 
size, containing other varieties, but Dyer's Seedling 
is the finest. J, Bennett, Famborough. 

UELIA BOOTHIANA.— I noticed in the Gar- 
deners* Chroniele of June 2, p. 345, Mr. W. H. 
Young considers Lselia Boothiana to be a shy 
flowering plant, and one that is seldom seen in 
bloom. I send yon a spike of five flowers cut from 
a plant that has six flower spikes, Eve spikes with 
four flowers each ; in all, twenty- five flowers. This 
plant flowers freely every year, and the treatment 
afforded is a rather dry one. The plant is seldom 
repotted. A gentleman who saw it in bloom some 
three yoars since said we should never flower it 
again like it was then. It then had four flower- 
spikes, but it is now much finer. I keep it in the 
Cattleya-house, and it has no special place or 
position. JSdwd. 0. H, Pidsley, Aahland^ Gardens, 
Newchurch^ Manchester. 

ACALYPHA HI8PIDA (8ANDERIANA). — Will 
those readers of the Gardeners* Chronicle who have 
Bucceasfully grown this plant kindly state under 
what conditions they find the plant does best. 
The firm that first sent it out informs my employer 
that it can be successfully grown in a cold green- 
house, and having a good batch of plants doing 
well in a stove temperature, I was instructed to 
grow them in a cold-house, and palpably failed. I 
find it does best in a stove temperature, shaded 
from strong sunlight, potted moderately firm in a 
mixture of good rich loam, leaf-soil, and sand. 
A. Taylor. 

ROCK QARDEN8. — The cultivation of true 
Alpines and otBbr similar plants has become fashion- 
able of late years, and the fancy is likely to endure 
as it is an interesting feature, particularly in early 
summer. At the R.H.S. show at the Inner Temple 
this year, there was in the exhibit of Messrs. 
Carter k Co. suflicient evidence in a small way to 



show what an attractive display can be made with 
Alpines. One of the places at which these plants 
may be seen to perfection is Dulwich Park, where, 
facing either entrance, is a triangular - shaped 
rockery, which, from iU blaze of colour composed 
chiefly of Saxifragas in variety, Aubrietias,Aly88um 
saxatile, and Iberis sempervirens, all flowering 
profusely, never fails in attracting the atten- 
tion of the visitor. On this rockery Saxifraga 
Wallacei Is particularly fine; S. muscoidee has 
only been planted this season, and is not yet estab- 
lished so as to show much bloom. S. paniculata, 
which bears a branching spike with many flowers ; 
8. ligulata var. incurvifolia, S. McNabiana, S. 
leptophyUa, S. zelandica, and the close-growing, 
carpet-like S. hypnoides are fine and showy varie- 
ties. Of Aubrietias, I may name A. Leichtlini, 
which is in perfection ; and other effective species 
and varieties are Grieca, Hendersoni, Campbelli, 
and the newer Souvenir de Wm. Ingram. A few 
years ago there was a good collection at Finsbury 
Park, where numerous species of Primula formed a 
special feature. These seem to have been removed, 
and their places filled with commoner plants. A 
new rockery has, however, been made on the 
opposite side of the \»ke, and it is to be hoped that 
in the near future a better collection may be 
formed there that will oonstitote an object of 
interest to some of the many visitors to this park. 

E. T. ^^^^^^,=^^—- 

SOCIETIES. 

BOYAL HOBTIOX7LTX7BAL. 

Scientific Oommittee. 

Junes.— Prwenf; Dr. M. T. MMtere (In the Chair); Mr. 
Veltch, Rev. W. Wilka, and Rev. G. Henslow, Hon. Sec 

Tidipa GeMneriana (Zfwojerf.— Some roota received from Mr- 
Mann, Penhlll Close, Cardiff, were forwarded to Dr. Wm. G« 
Smith for examination and report 

IrU vUh diuaud root*.— Mr. Wilks brought some plants 
showing premature decay in the foliage. He observed that 
he had received reports from a^^ parts of England of a similar 
condition among Irises of all sort*. The roots appeared 
to rot close to the rhizome. They were also sent to Dr. 
Wm. G. Smith. 

A synanthic OdorUoglouvm.—A flower froui a spray on a 
plant of O. triumphans (?), sent by Mr. Pitt, illustrated the 
twin condition of two coherent flowers ; the columns, how- 
ever, were firee from each other above the combined ovaries, 
aa well aa the two labellums. 

FendUra rupicoia.— Mr. Gumbleton exhibited a flowering 
branch of thia unique shrub, there being but one species to the 
genoii. It is a native of Texas and New Mexico, and a near 
ally of Philadelphns or Syringa, as popularly known ; but 
while the ovary la inferior in the latter genus, it is superior in 
Fandlera. 

MANCHB&TIB AND VOBTH OF 
2NOLAND OBCHU). 

J CMS 5.— Members of the committee present were :— Messrs. 
G. S. Ball, G. W. Law-Schofleld, W. Duckworth, 8. Gratrix, 
A. Warburton, W. Holmes, C. Parker, R. Johnson, J. Cypher, 
J. Robeon, J. Leemann, and P. Weathers (Hon. Sec). 

The meeting of the Society on this occasion waa held at 
the Royal Botanical Society's Gardens, Old Trafford, and 
a fine display of groups, kc, was the outcome of the 
experiment. 

G. Shobland Ball, Esq., Wilmslow(gr., Mr. Gibbons), had 
a few good exhibits, the best of which was Odontoglossom x 
Loochriatiense, a variety with much larger flowers than as yet 
seen, and a prominent fringing to the petals (First-class 
Certificate). ▲ good variety of O. x Wilckeannm came from 
the same collection, to which an Award of Merit waa made, 
while a (Cultural Certificate was awarded to Spidehdrum 
(Diacrium) bicomutuin. Mr. Ball also showed his Cypripe* 
dium callosnm var. Sanderee (Vote of Thanks for group). 

J. Lkbmann, Esq., West Bank House, Heaton Mersey (gr., 
Mr. Edge), made a fine display of plants, amongst which were 
several beautiful hybrid Ltelio-Cattleyas, Odontoglossmns, 
Ac L.'C. X Eudora alba was singled out by the committee 
aa the best plant in the group, and waa given a First-class 
Certificate. Awards of Merit were made to L.-C. x Bdouard 
Andr^ Brassavola Dlgbyana (a very fine form), L..C. x Mar- 
tinetti (C. Mossiw grsndis x L, tenebrosa), and Cypripedium 
X Helvetiat(A Silver gilt Medal wsa awarded the group). 

G. W. Law-ScHoriELD, Esq., Rawtenstall (gr., Mr. Shill), 
received an Award of Merit for L.-C. x Edouard Andre. 

8. Gratrix, Esq., West Point, Whalley Range (gr., Mr. 
McLeod), exhibited a very fine lot of plants, gaining Firat- 
class ciertiflcate for his Lalla puipurata Illustris, a 
richly-coloured form, with flaked petals ; Cattlcya Mossia 
Victoria also gained a First-class Certificate. Awards of Merit 
were given for Lselia purpurata vsr. nobllior, and for 
(Jattleya Mendell " Colonel Plumer." 

Mrs. Gratrix exhibited a fine Cattleya Mossiae, called Lord 
Roberta, which waa admired. 



T. Baxter, Esq., Morecombe(gr.. Mr. Roberta), staged a 
good lot of Odontoglossums, including form« of O. Halll, 
(). triumphans, and various forkis of O. crispum. A Silver 
Medal was awarded to the group. 

T. Staiter, Esq., SUnd Hall, Whitefleld (gr., Mr. John- 
son), gained an Award of Merit for L.-C. x Eudora. The 
same amateur staged a fine form of C. Mosslse Relneckiana. 

O. O. Wrkjujy, Esq., gained a 811v*t Medal for a nicely- 
grown and staged group of pUnta, chiefly noticeable in which 
were fortas of Cattleya Moeslie, Cypripedium calloaum var. 
Sandene, some fine pieces of Dendrobium Bonsonttp, &c. 

A. WARBrRTON, Esq., Vine House, Haslingden (gr., Mr. 
Lofthouse), had a tew choice orchids, the rarest of them 
probably being Odontoglossum crlspuni Lnclanl. It is a 
finely-spotted form. The plaut exhibited consisted of about 
three small pseudo-bulba, and the flowers were likewise smalL 
The plant figured in the Gardtittrn Chronich, December 9, 
18W, p. 431, fig. 186. seems to bo a larger form of the plant, 
and resembles It in many ways (First-class Certificate). 
Cypripedium callosum var. ttanderai came from the same 
collection. Ltelia pnrpurato var. fastuosa and Cattleya 
Mossite Princess of Wales received each an Award of Merit. 

E. H. Seddon, Esq., Woodbonme, Brooklands (gr., Mr. 
Milne), had a good showy groupv consisting of Cattleyaa. 
Odontoglossums, Ac Cattleya Mossiw var, aurea was a fine 
form, having a rich yellow tbroat ; a fine plant of CtT'logyne 
pandurata received a First-class Certificate. A Silver Medal 
was awarded for the group. 

R. AsHwoRTH, Ebu., Newchurch (gr., Mr. Pidsley). staged a 
handsome collection of planU, several being very meritorious. 
Firat-clasa Certificates were awarded to Sobralia Kienastlana, 
and Odontoglossum triumphans var. Leouldas. An Award of 
Merit waa given to Odontoglossum crispum var. Bllaslum. 
and a Silver Medal was awarded to the grrnip. 

Mr. J. CfPHBR, Cheltenham, exhibited a few choice planta, 
and received Awards of Merit for Cattleya Mossiffl •' Dlstino. 
tion," L«lla purpurata var. " i*dy Raberts," a fine rich ttowar ; 
and a beautifW variety of Thunia Benaonw superba. 

Messrs. F. Sander & Co., St. Albans, had a lovely lot of 
planta, notably Odontoglossum criupum Federation. O. c. Rt. 
Hon. Joseph CharaberUin, and Miltonla vexillaria Britiah 
Queen, all of which received Awarda of Merit A Silver 
Medal waa awarded for the group. 

M. A. A. Peetbrs, Brua els, had the beautiful Bulophiella 
Peetersiana, seen for the first time in Manchester, and which 
received the First-class Certificate it richly deserves. Awards 
of Merit we» given to L.-C. x Massangeana (L. tenebrosa x 
C. SchiUerlana), L.-C. x Herode (0. OBrieniana x L. elegana 
var Tumeri), L.-C. X elegans var. maxima, Cypripedium x 
(Lawrenceanum x Rothschlldlanura). and a very distinct 
Cattieya Mossiw var. ca rulea. The group was awarded a 

Vote of Thanks. 

Messrs, Uvuii Low & Co.. Bush Hill Park, Enfield, 
received an Award of Merit for CatUeya Mossiii- var. bellissima, 
and the same honour for C. Mosaic var. Excellent. 

Messrs. Stanley, A^sbton & Co.. Southgate, exhibited a 
good form of Cattleya MossIib called Harold. 

John Cowax & Co., Gateacre, had a down good plants. 
Cattleya Mendell Lord Kitchener, and C. M. Sir Alfred 
Milner receiving Awards of Merit. A Vote of Thanks was 
given for the group. 

Mr W. HoL¥E«, Tlmperley, exhibited Lajlio-Cattleya X 
Hermann Holmes (L. purpurata x C. Schilleriana) : the 
flower U intermedlaU in form, and very distin.-t in character ; 
the segments of the flower being yeUowish with brownish 

Mr J RoBSON, Altrincham, showed a good hybrid Cypri- 
pedium, between C. GowerUnum and C. Rothachlldlanum, 
and received an Award of Merit. . . . 

Mr A. J. Keeling, Blngley, Yorks, received an Award of 
Merit for L.-C. x Hippolyta aurantiaca, a very good form, 
being almost entirely of an orange colour. -P. >K. 

THE SCOTTISH B0BTIG0LTX7BAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

June 6.— At a meeting held on the above daU, Mr. A. J. 
Self, Comely Bank Nurseries, Edinburgh, read an interesting 
paper, entiUed ' ' A Chat about Alpine Plants." The tiUe waa 
well chosen, for the speaker dealt with his subject in an 
entertaining and instructive manner. As Mr. Self pointed 
out, there are still nurserymen who do not know what Alpine 
plants are, but such are surely few in these days when the 
public interest in these plants is spreading fast 

Mr. James ANDERaoN, fh>m Lord Cowper*6 garden, at Pans- 
hanger, Herts, exlilblted flowers of two varieties of Beau- 
montla ; and Tree Pitonies, Tulipa, BplraDas, and other flowers 
were sent from Togher House, Ireland, by Mrs. Aloie. 
Messrs. ToDD & Co.,Maitland Street, Edinburgh, showed a 
potful of the •* Marchioness " white Viola ; also a fine lot of 
cut flowers. From Mr. Smale, Blackford Park, came a double 
Clematis "Duchess of Edinburgh," and some flower truasea 
of Rhododendrons. 

A very fine white seedling OloxinU waa sent by Mr. Geo. 
Chaplin, St Leonard's; whiUt fine aamplea of Vanack 
Cabbage and Mcthven's late June Broccoli were exhibited by 
Mr. Maine, gr., Cralgmillar. 

Fix'e new laemberH were proposed. 

Congratuhitions on the British occui«tion of Pretoria were 
sent to Her Majesty and Mr. A. J Balfour. The Secretary 
received the following reply from Balmoral :—" The Queen 
thanks you for the loyal i-onnratulations on the occasion of 
occupation of Pretoria by Her Majesty's troops. (Signed) 

A. BlG«K." 
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v;AMBBIDGE8HIBE hobticultubal. 

JrxK 12.— In one of the most beititiful and well-kept 
of Sngliah College Gardens, that of Kingrg College. Cam. 
bridge, which at the present time it a delightful flower ahow 
in itself, this Society, which waa established so far back as 
1824, held its usual summer exhibition. In common with other 
Societies!, this old-established one has had to suffer from a 
diminution of exhibitors, and of collections of plants, which 
were at one time the boast of the neighbourhood, but have 
become dispersed, and but few exist to take their places. 
The date was a little early in some respects, bnt it is deemed 
expedient to hold it during the continuance of certain Uni- 
versHy functions. The weather wore a threatening look early 
in the day, but it cleared up, and remained very fine. 

A leading feature of the exhibition was the classes for 
Boaes, special prises being offered by iht Lord Lieutenant of 
the county and others. Mr. Oborge Prince was the only 
«xhibit<^>r In three dastei open to all. and brought such fine 
illustrations of the Oxford Tea Scented Roses as to win the 
Orvt prixee, with a good deal to spare. He was 1st with 
thirty- tix and twenty-four varieties, and also with twelve 
Teas and Noisettes. In tliete claaaes were very fine blooms of 
Mar6chal Niel. Comtesse de NadailUc, Souvenir d Elii«e Var- 
don. and Souvenir de a A. Prince. The Bride. Anna Olivier, 
Medea, Innocente Pinila, Catherine Mermet, Albt Ro^ea, 
PrlucMs of Wales, Muriel Grahame, Safrano, Princess Beatrice, 
Mdile. M. Arnand, Cleopatra, Ernest Metz, Empress of Russia, 
Baroon Job. snd Reine Marie Henriette. R jses weie shown 
in a few clashes by members, and there were Iris, Fancy and 
Show Pansies, Fyrethiums, &c. From Mr. W. A. Briscok 
came a box ot good Ulustrationa of cut, stove, and greenhouse 
flowers ; and xonal Pelargoniums in single trusses and 
bunches, were also in good character. 

Plants were represented by groups of 100 superficial feet. 
Mr. P. L. Hi'DsoN, Pampisford, had decidedly the best, 
though a little formal in arrangement, xonal Pelargoniitms in 
pota. In one class for twenty-four, and in another for twelve 
potf, 6 inches in diameter, furnished bright patches of colour. 
There were small but well-grown specJmens of Tuberous 
Begonias, both double and single; and also of Fuchsias. 
OloxlDias were a little past their best. Stove and greenhouse 
plants were somewhat poor. The be«t specimen was a fine 
piece of Stigehom Fern. Exotic and British Ferns were 
small, but in good condition. 

Among the limited quantity of fruits shown, were some very 
fine Royal Sovereign Strawberries from Messrs. BRi-^t<»E t, 
DoBBs In the vegetable cla«8es were good Cucunibcr* and 
Toinatoe, with baskets of aalading ; that which gained tht» 
Ist prize for Mr. Abtuur Mathew, the Secretary, was 
admirable ; everything in the best condition. 

Miscelltneous exhibits matcTially helped the show ; fore- 
most waA an excellent strain of Gloxinias from Mr. W. H. 
Afthurpe, Hills Road, Cambridge, which were very highly 
commended. Mr. R. H. Bath. Ltd., Wisbech, had a large 
collection of cut flowers, including Iris, Pywthrums, Violas, 
Ac , and a batch of plants of his yellow Carnation, L..rd 
Roberts, which waa award )d a Certificate of Merit. Mr. 
Gecror Prince astonished the visitors by staging superb 
bunches of Sweet Peas, and magnificent blooms of 31 art- chal 
Niel Roses. Mr. A. Edwards, florist, Arnold, Notts, had 
examples of his Edwardian table and room decorations ; and 
Mr. J. WILLIAM}*, Oxford Road. Ealing, illustrations of his 
useful rural flower-holders, filled with flowers in a very 
elegant manner. R. D. 



ANCIENT SOCIETY OF TOBK 
FX.0BI8T8. 

ANNUAL OUTING. 
For several years past the more active members, accompan ied 
by thiir lady friends, have had an •* outing." Amongst placet 
hitherto visited, may be named Caatle Howard, Dun- 
combe Park, Hare wood, Newburgh Park, Grimston Park, 
and Temple Newsam. The tVA«e this year waa Byram Park, 
near Pontefract Byram la the long-eatablished Yorkshire 
home of the Ramsden (kmily, and the present owner is Sir 
John Ramsden. 

Byram gave a great amount of pleasure and interest to the 
whole company. There are plenty of proofs that both the 
owner of Bryam, and his intellfffent gardener, Mr. G. Taylor, 
take much inter*st in horticulture. The grounds are well 
kepi, and well furnished with splendid forest- trees and 
shrub), both flowering and foliage. There is a fine lot of 
well-kept and well-arranged gUsshouses both for fniit 
and plant cultivation. In one of the Peach-houses 
there Is a fine tree of the true VIolette Hative Peach, which 
annually yields large crops of very fine fruit The tree in 
question nearly fills a house some 40 feet or more in length. 
It Is a sUndard — that is, it waa originally worked on a 
e.feet stock. This stock or stem is fully 20 Inches in clr- 
cumference at 3 feet from the auiface of the border. It has 
been planted about forty years. I mention this Peach, 
becsuse on soils where it succeeds It is one of the very best 
Peaches to grow for use flora midsummer onwards. It has very 
firm fle«h, hence is a good packer, and unlike some of the 
newer varieties now grown, is not only a noble looking fruit, 
but fit. The soil at Byram is of a ILnnestone nature. In the 
plant bouses were flnc healthy stove and greenhouse plants 
and the k itchen garden crops looked well. Yorksh i rf. 'JartU ner. 



THE T0BK8HIBB GALA. 

JuKR 13, 14, 15. — The forty -second annual horticnltoral 
show in connection with the Grand Yorkshire Gala waa held 
on the above dates in the Boothara Field, York. Jnst as the 
great Metropolitan show of the Royal Horticnltural Society 
fn the Temple Gardens is a means of horticultural education 
to the whole of the kingdom, so is the exhibition held at 
York a source of education, interest, and pleasure to thou- 
sands of people in the great county of Yorkshire and 
adjoining ahirei, who have not the opportunity to see a horti- 
cultural display unless it be made in their midst Happening 
ao soon after the Temple Show, one can hardly help com- 
paring the one with the other, or, we would rather say, of 
contrasting them. Whilst that of the Royal Horticoltnral 
Society is a competitive show only in a limited aenae, that at 
York is essentially competitive. Almost every exhibit there 
waa staged in competition for definite money prixes ; and in 
the case of nurserymen's exhibits even they were more or leas 
competitive, because only four Go!d Medals were awmrded, 
and exhibits from the trade that fkiled to get one of these 
bad no other medal or money awarded them. We are not 
concerned for the moment, however, with the ethiea of 
horticultural exhibitors, and it is certainly not poaaible 
to obtain an exhibition of importance in provincial cities 
and towns like York, Shrewsbury, or Wolverhampton, by 
such means as are adopted in the case of the Temple Show 
ia London. 

The York Gala Committee with their chairman, Sir 
Christopher Mil ward Knight, J. P., and their secretary, Mr. 
Simmons, and other ofiicers, have shown considerable en- 
thusiasm and courage in continuing their exhibition in the 
face of very serious misfortunes, such as that three years ago 
when the tents and many of the exhibita were destroyed by a 
hurricane. We could wish that the show this year had been 
favoured with more settled weather, especially on the first 
day ; for owing to the circumstance that next week the Royal 
Agricultu«ml Society's exhibiUon will be held in York, it is 
feared that the attendance at the Gala will auffier, and the 
Committee will again be unable to make a profit 

The York show is remarkable in seTeral respects, and in 
iTAys that vary with the district the visitor haa come from. 
A Loudon visitor marvels to see so many fine Pelargoniums, 
and other such specimen plants now ao seldom seen in the 
Metropolis ; whilst a visitor from Shrewsbury would doubtless 
ba surprised to see such a lar^e display of Orchids and 
comparatively so little ft-uit. 

We should regret even to be suspected of grumbling at the 
Horticultural Committee, who are exceedingly courteous, but 
would suggest that on a future occasion it would be a con- 
venience to the general public as well as to the representatives 
of the Press if the addresses of exhibitors were put upon the 
prize-cards. Also that 'plants of a claas should be placed 
together, and each class placed suiticiently distinct from the 
others. Nothing is more inconvenient for the judges, reporters, 
or the public than the grouping of one exhlbitor'a plaTTa 
together, when some of them belong to one claja and aome to 
another. Exhibitors and Societies' Committees alike wish for 
correct reports, and under the beat arrangements the work of 
reporting promptly is sufiOciently diflleult The area of the 
tents, all of which were united with each other, were in feet 
asfollows:— 100x100, 120x60, ISOxdO, 150x50, 150x60, and 
130 X 5a Usually about 55,000 people visit the ahow 
during the three days. The Committee, Officers, and Judges 
lunched on the ground upon the first day, when the President 
(Alderman Rymer, J. P., Ix)rd Mayor of York), and the Very 
Reverend the Dean of York, were amongst thoae who spoke. 

ORCHIDS. 

Orchids were very well represented, as well by competitive 
as non-competitive collections. The beat " Table of Orchids ' 
upon a space of 12 feet by 5 feet, cut blooms or plants, but 
'* beauty of arrangement to be the test," was ahown by 
Mr. J. CvpBBR, Cheltenham. The groundwork waa very 
largely composed of varieties of CatUeya MoasifB, snd at the 
bick, upon two wire archways, some six feet high, were placed 
in glasses some flowers of Lielia purpurata, Dendrobium 
ralhoosieannm, Cattleyaa, Odontoglosaums, Cypripediums, 
Ac. The group further included Calanthea, Vanda terea, 
Miltoni« vexillaria, Cypripedium niveum ^ganteum, &c. 
The arches or screens were the prettiest featnre of the exhibit, 

e Cattleyas at the base seeming to need fbrther relief. 

The 2nd prize waa won by Mr. John Robion, Altrincham, 
who had a bank of plants in which the principal feature were 
the Odontoglossums crispum, and O. Pescttorel. In a glaas 
shade were Cypripedium Lawrenceanum Hyeanum, and other 
choice Cypripediums, Cymbidlums, and Oncidlums, also 
showed to importance in this group. There were two further 
exhibits, but they were not important, and the Srd prize was 
withheld, and a fourth awarded in its place. 

Ten Orchids in bloom dUtind.^^r. Jamcs Cyphbr, had again 
1st prize here, showing Ladia purpurata, and L. p. alba, 
Thunia Marshalli superbs, Cymbidlum Lowianum, Odonto- 
glossum crispum, Miltonia vexillaria, Cattleya Mendeli, 
Cypripedium Lawrenceanum, Cattleya Mosaia splendens, and 
Lwlia tenebrosa; 2nd, W. P. Burkenshaw, Esq., West HUl, 
Hessle (gr., Mr. J. T. Barker). We noticed In this exhibit 
Dendrobium atro-violaceum, Oncidium auperbiena, Thunia 
Veitchlana, Cypripedium Rothschildianum. tc ; Mr. Jous 
RoB^oN, nurseryman, lltrincham, waa awarded a Srd prize ; 
4th, the Executors of W. B. Siobart, Esq., Spetton Hill, 
Leeds (gr. , Mr. Levi Hartley). 



Six S/Kcimens.— Mr. Ovfhcr won here again, and his 
varieties were Lffilia putpurata, L. p. Niobe, Tbonl* 
Marshalli, Cypripedium Lawrenceanum, Cattleya Moad^a*. 
grandia, and Miltonia vexillaria ; 2nd, W. P. Bcrkbwshaw, 
Esq., whoee group included Cypripedium villoeum, (}attlejm 
MoasisB Rdneckiana, Ac. ; Mr. Johk Robsok waa Srd. 

There was another class for six specimens, bnt these were 
to be new or rare varieties, and made-up plants were not 
admisaable. The 1st prize went to W. P. Bt'BKEsisBAW, Esq. : 
and the "new or rare "plants were Cattleya intermedia 
alba, C. Mendeli Maude, C. MossIk Reineckiana, Loelio- 
Oattleya Hippolyta, L.-C. WeUsiana albida, and Pbaiae 
bloolor pnrporaaoens ; the 2nd prize was won by Waltkk 
Batcmam, Esq., The Ridge, Pannal, Leeds, who included 
L»lia purponta alba, and a variety of L. tenebrosa. 

Thru Orchids and a tingle •pecMMn.— Three Orchids in 
bloom, new or rare, aa in the preceding clasa, were beet frosn 
W. P. Bprxevbbaw, Esq. ; but as staged it waa next to 
impossible to decide which particular specimens were the 
ones exhibited in the claw; Colonel Harrison Broadi.kt, 
was 2nd. 

The best single specimen was a flne oneof Sjbraliems 
crantha, from Colonel Harrisok BaoADLBV, Welton Honae, 
East Yorks (gr., Mr. Chaa. Lawton). 

Four sperimens, distinct (Messrs. Backhouse'a prizes).— W. P. 
Burkexshaw, Esq., waa 1st also in this class, with nice 
specimens of Cattleyas and Bpidendrum vltellioum nuuos ; 
Snd, Mr. J. Mclndoe, gr. to Sir J. W^ Pcasb, Hutton HaQ. 
Oniaborongh. 

OBOXJPJ OF PLANTS. 

There i« always spirited competition at York, in the clsss 
for a mlacellaneons group of plants arranged to prodaos 
artistic effect. The apace permitted to each exhibitor was 
800 square feet, so that the groupa were not the largest we see 
during the season. But they were a very pretty and important 
feature, and there was little to choose between the three best 
groups. Tlie judges after much difficulty gave the premier 
prize to one from E. B. FABsm, Baq., J.P., Belvedere, 
Harrogate (gr., Mr. W. Townsend). The central festore of 
this design was an improvised cork-covered basket or stand, 
supported by four rustic and crooked pillara. In the basket 
waa a fine Palm, and ita aidea and pillars were adorned with 
very choice Odontoglossums. Throughout the rest of the 
groups, the surface was relieved by tall specimen plants, and 
othera made into columns. The Palms, Codiseums, asd 
Odontoglossums were the choicest of the plants in the 
group. 

Next in point of honour was plsced an exhibit fh>m Mr. W. 
Vaitsk, nurseryman, Leamington. Thia deaign incloded a 
sort of pyramidal arrangement in the centre, with round eoric- 
covered bridges extending from the front comers of the groop 
towarda the centre; and the exhibit would have been 
exceedingly good had It been carried out in a lighter atyle. 
The centre feature was too overpowering, otherwise the 
plants used in the group were extremely good specimens. The 
Srd prize was awarded to the brightest looking group of the 
lot, and the Codiaenms that adorned it were of very auperior 
colour. Thia exhl bit lost a better place owing to the arrange- 
ment of the pUnta, showing less of that style at present 
popular, as well aa common, in the conatruction of these 
miscellaneoua groupa at exhibitiona, which are generally 
auppoaed to repreeent the most exemplary method of grouping 
for effect Mr. J. Mclntyre, gr. to Mrs. OoaireT PsasB, 
Woodaide, Darlington, obtained the 4th prize ; and the other 
exhibitora were Meaara. B. Sixpsoh & Soir, Selby. 

There was a number of smaller groups of particalar kiada 
of plants, arranged also for effect, upon a space in most cases 
of 12 ft. by 5 ft. The beat of these were the following :— 
Group of Gloxinias from B. Latham, Esq., Elm Bank, York 
(gr., Mr. John Haw); a group of Roses fh>m Mr. J. W. 
HuTcutNsoN, Kirbymoorside ; a superb group of Malmalson 
and other Carnations from A. Wilson, Esq., Traoby Croft 
(let prize) ; a group of Carnations from Meaara. M. Campbkll 
& Sow; a gronp of Roses fh>m Messrs. Jaoibow & Sok, 
Bedaie ; and a group of Calceolarias from Mrs. Llotd, Ling- 
croft, York (gr., Mr. Geo. BklllX 

SPECIMEN PLANTS. 

The most snocessful exhibitor in the olaaa fbr twelve stove 
and greenhouse pUnts in bloom (Orchids excluded) was Mr. 
J. (TvpHBR, Cheltenham. He had Bongainvillea Cypheri, 
Pimelea Henderson!, Olerodendron Balfouri, Eri a C^ven- 
dishiana, Bnimfelaia eximla, Anthnrium Scheraerianum, 
Erica ventricoaa alba tincta. Phcfuocoma prolifera Bameaii, 
Erica ventricoaa magniflca, Anthurium Scherzerianum Wardl, 
Erica ventricoaa grandiflota, and Aph alexia nuorantha rosea ; 
altogether a very fine lot Mr. W. Vausb was 2nd, and 
included a pretty AUamanda, Olerodendron Balfouri, Vinca 
roaea, V. alba, iic 

The bMt collection of aix such planta waa al«o from Mr. 
C tf^PHBR. His Bongainvillea Sanderiana was of a capital colour, 
and the rest of his planta (mostly identical in apedes with 
some in the preceding class) were good ; Mr. W. Vaubb 
waa 2nd. 

Mr. J. Ctpbeb was also lat for three planta, showing Phce- 
nocnma prolifera Bameali, Anthurinm Scherzeriannm, and 
Erica Cavendishi. 

The beat aingle apeclraen stove plant waa one of Anthnrium 
Scherzerianum, trom Mr. W. Vausb. It was a well flowered 
plant, bnt the green stalk vied with the scarlet spathes In an 
attempt to attract notice; and the aame may be said of 
another specimen of the same aperies firom Mr. Cvphbr, who 
waa 2nd ; Srd prize to Mrs. Ournbv Pbabb. 

The best single specimen greenhouse plant waa one of B. 
ventricoaa magniflca, ftom Mr. W. Vausr. 
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The cUm for '*tix ornamental fine foliage or variegated 
planta " brought eomesplendid Bpecimens from Mr. J. Cyphkr. 
Borne of his Palms weie aboat 10 feet high. There were Kentia 
Forftteriana, K. anstralis, K. Belmoreaoa, Liviatona, two 
excellent Oodiienms, and others. These were raised around a 
high statue in a bc^-«haped tent The 2nd prise was taken 
by Mrs. Ourmrt Pbass, and included some very iine Palms 
and Oodieeums. 

The best trio of ornamental fine foliage plants was tnm 
Colonel Harrison Broadlby, who had a marrellona specimen 
of Kentia Forsteriana, also yery good plants of Dasylirion 
gncile, and Godfseam msjestfeum ; the 2nd prize was won by 
Mrs. Gdrnet Peasr, wbotie beet plant was one of Cycaa 
rerolnta. The Kentia Belmoreana, and Codiaenm Queen 
Victoria, being large but not in good condition; Mr. W. 
VAUSKj.Srd. 

The best specimen of single- flowered Axalea indica was a 
rosy -red variety, named HoHordiana. Apart from this 
plant, Anieas were not pariieolarly good, the season being 
now Ihr advanced. 

The best Codlffiums eichiblted in a class for three specimens 
were shown by Messrs. R. Simpson & Sox, and two of them 
deserve considerable commendation; 2nd, Mrs. Ovhnet 
PsABB, whose best specimen was one of the variety Aigbur- 
thiensis. 

Messrs. R. Bimpson & Bon were also the best exhibitors 
in a class for one specimen Codisum ; and Mr. W. Vausb 
was 2nd. 

Six ttcotie Ferns were shown very well by Mrs. Ournbt 
Peass, Woodside, Darlingt>*n (gr , Mr. J. McIntyreX «nd the 
specimens were very fine ones, including Davallia fljienais, 
Glelohenia rupestris, Davallia Moozeana, Davallia bollata, 
Adiantnm condnnum, and Microlepia hirta cristate. Messrs. 
R. BiupsoN & Son were 2nd, including a beautiful Oleicbenia 
of moderate size; Srd, Rev. O. Ykatss, Heworth Vicarage, 
York. The best specimen Pern was one of Davallia fljiensis 
plumosa, ttom Mrs. Ournkt Pkask and the best trio of Ferns 
WRS firom the same exhibitor. The varieties were Davallia 
Mooreana, and an Adiantnm. The Rev. G. Yeates was 2Bd, 
who had a very beautiful plant of Adiantnm WUliamsii. 

Several ooUectiona of Hardy Ferns were also shown. 

Liliuin longi/loruM Harriuii, was shown in a class for six 
plants by several competitors. The winning plants were more 
than 5 feet high. 

FLORIST'S FLOWERS IN POTS. 

Catootortof.— or herbsceoos Calceolarias there was a good 
show. The 1st prize for eight plants was won by Mr. J. W. 
HxrmiiNeoN, and they were of good strain, and well culti- 
▼ated; 2nd, A. Wilson, Esq. ; and Srd, S. Latbam, Esq., 
Elm Bank, York (gr., Mr. Jno. Haw). 

The class for four plants was won by the same exhibitor as 
the preceding chus ; and the 2nd prize by T. F. Wood, Esq., 
Nunthorpe (gr., Mr. John Young). 

TubetoHn-rooUd Btgonicu were shown in a class for eight 
plants, and there was a very fine lot fjrom Petsr Kirbv, Esq., 
York (gr., Mr. Jot. Halgh). A tingle- flowered variety, pink, 
was of excellent quality, and all of them were superior in 
point of strain. The 2Qd prise was won by MIks W harton, 
Burton Orange. York (gr., Mr. Geo. (Harke) ; and the Srd by 
Mr. J. W. Glarkb, York. 

Pelargoniunu were splendid, such as are now never seen in 
London, unless fh>m Mr. Tornbr. The best group of twelve 
plants of show varieties was from Mrs. Tbtlby, Fox Hill, 
Weetwood. Leeds (gr., Mr. Isaac Eaatwood), who was the 
only exhibitor in this class, and in that for six plants, Mrs. 
Tbtlbt was 1st for three show varibties also ; and for eight 
fancy varieties. 

Zonal PelargoniuM$ were quite a blaze of colour flrom Mrs. 
Tbtlby. The plants were 5 feet across, abundantly flowered, 
and in every sense commendable. She was Ist prize winner 
in the class for twelve plsnto of " Zonal, Nosegay, or hybrid 
Nosegay" varieties; and Mr. H. Pvbus, Monkton Moor, 
Leeds, was 2ad. 

Mrs. Tbtlbt was the best exhibitor, too, in the class for six 
plants ; and Mr. Ptbus waa again 2nd. 

Then in a oUss for six hybrid Nosegay varieties that ineluded 
such sorts as V«^suvius, Niphetos, Lord Harris, Ac, Mrs. 
Tbtlby had the premier prize ; and also In a cla«s for nine double- 
flowered varietiea in which she also showed very finely. 
Messrs. Simpson & Son, Selby, were 2nd in this class, and in 
that for three plants. 

Ivy.leaved varieties too were shown grandly, especially by 
Mrs. Tbtlby and Mr. Pybds. 

i*M<:^as were shown aa pyramids, fine, and feet high. The 
Ist prize for six pUnts waa won by Miss Wharton ; and the 
2nd prize by Mrs. Tbtlby, who had 1st for three planu. 

Colait were not of special character, but there were sevetml 
collections of six plants each, some of them being 4 feet acroas . 

ROSES. 

Had the season been a little earlier, we should have seen a 
magniflcent dispUy of Roses at York, for which there were 
eight classes, and liberal prizes oflisred. One class called for 
seventy-two blooms. Under the circumstances there were 
more shown than could have been expected. 

The 1st prize for seventy. two blooms was won by Messrs. 
Harkness a Sons, Bedale and Hitchln. There were fine 
blooms of Mar^chal Kiel, J. D. Pawle, Muriel Orahame 
Princess of Wales, Niphetos, Bridesmaid, The Bride. Cathe- 
ilno Mermct, Duke of Wellirg^on, 4c. whicli were much 



better than could have been expected. The 2nd prize waa 
won by Messrs. J. & A. May, Bedale. 

The firm just mentioned won 1st prize for forty-eight 
distinct varieties, and for thirty-six distinct varieties, staging 
good blooms in each case. 

Messrs. Harknbss & Son had the best collection of twenty- 
four distinet varieties, and some of these were of com- 
mendable merit, and had presumably been grown under 
cover ; 2nd, Messrs. J. Burrbll & (^., Cambridge, who had 
a very large proportion of deep-coloured hybrid perpetuals. 

The 1st prize for eighteen distinct varieties was won by Mr. 
J. W. HirrcuiNsoN. 

Twelve white or yellow Roses were best from Messrs. 
Harknrss 4 Son, who had very pretty blooms of Madame 
Hosts, K. A. Victoria, White Maman Cochet, Souvenir de 
B. A. Prince, Marshal Niel, and Niphetos. 

The 1st prize for eighteen distinct Roses from amateurs 
was fr<Hn Mr. Hutchinson. 

OTHER CUT FLOWERS. 

There were out flowers shown of a large number of speeies, 
but we can only refer to some of the more important. Some 
of the best bnnohea of stove and greenhouse flowers were 
fhnn Sir Jobbph Pbasb's garden. 

There were excellent displays of hardy flowers on spaces 
not exceeding 18 feet by 5 feet. Messrs. R. Smith & Co., 
Worcester, took the leading prize with freshest bunches of 
choice flowers, and relieved by seven spikes of Eremunu 
robustus, and E. himalayicus. Irises and large single- 
flowered Pfleoniee, were exceedingly pretty in this group, In- 
carvillea Delavayi, Onosma taurica, Hemerocallis rutilans, 
lilium longlflorum, Heuchera sanguinea, pretty varieties of 
Aqullegia, Lilium teataoenm, kc The 2nd prize was awarded 
to a group of but little less excellence, from Messrs. Hark- 
NB8S A Son, Hitchin and Bedale. Some of the Irioes (espe* 
cially the variety Queen of England, a pale-coloured flower, 
were beautifuL The bunches of miscellaneous flowers were 
all of them representative of popular species ; Srd, Mr. J. H. 
Hutchinson. 

Forty -eight blooms of fancy Pansiei were shown capitally 
by Mr. John Smbllib, Bnshby, N.B. ; the 2nd prize going to 
Messrs. M. Oampbell & Son, High Blantyre, N.B. 

Twelve bunches of hardy flowers brought a 1st prize for 
Mrs. Mbllish, Worksop (gr , Mr. G. Malllnder). This was 
the place where the now famous Sunflower first appeared. 
Sir Joseph Peasb was 2nd. 

FLORAL DESIGNS. 

By far the most important class for florists' designs, was 
one for the best exhibit and greatest variety in floral designs, 
for which two prizes, together msking £17, were ofl'ered. Mr. 
Jam. Summbrs, florist, Sunderland, won the 1st prize of £10, 
with neatly-executed designs of a very formal and imitative 
style ; Mr. Cha&. Simpson, florist, York and Scarborough, was 
2nd; and Mr. G. (3ottam, florist) Cottlngham, also exhibited 
well in this class. 

The 1st prize for a single bouquet was won by M ssrs. • 
Perkins & Sons, Coventry, who hod a lovely shower-bouquet 
of Orchids arranged with exemplary taste ; 2nd, Mr. Geo. 
Webster, Sunderland. 

Messre. Perkins were to the front again for two hand- 
bouquets, in one the predominant colour being scarlet, in the 
other mauve— the particular mauve obtained in certain 
(]attleyas ; 2Qd, Mr. Jas. Summers, Sunderland. The best 
two ball-bouquets, and the best bridal-bouquets, were also 
from Messrs. Perkins; Mr. Jau. Summers following in both 
classes. 

A hand-basket of cut-flowers was shown to the same efl'ect, 
■0 far as the two exhibitor* named above were concerned, in 
two classes, from one of which Orchids were excluded. The 
best stand or epergne of cut flowers, however, came from Mr. 
Geo. Webster, Sunderland. 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

Early in June a practical gardener does not expect to see 
exhibited such a quantity of choice fruit as is yearly got 
together at Shrewsbury. It was well represented however at 
York, and generally the quality was good. 

The most important class was one for a decorated table of 
ripe fhiit, the decorations to consist wholly of cut flowers, 
foliage, and plants in pot«, sliver plats and the like excluded. 
The space allowed was 10 feet by 4 feet 6 inches. Mr. J. 
Mclndoe once again proved his capacity to exhibit fruit 
successfully by winning thi 1st prize for Sir Joseph 
Pbasb, Bt. He had two bunches of Black Hamburgh, and 
two bunches of Fosters' Seedling Grapes in baskets, Charlotte 
Rothschild Pine, two Melons, Peaches Grosse Mignonne, 
Lord Napier, and Early Alfred; Plumi Transparent Gage, 
and Purple Imperial; Cherries DowLtm, Bigarreau Nspoleon; 
Fig Brown Turkey. The frait was of excellent quality, and 
tne table was decorated with consummate efl'ect Two elegan t 
glasses furnished with Masdevallias were the leading feature 
in the decorations, with suitable tracery and smaller glasses 
containing Orchid flowers. Total number of points 127 out oi 
a possible 186. The 2nd prize was wod by Lord Barnard (gr., 
Mr. James Tullett). Tlie Black Grapes in this case were very 
good, but the white ones poor. Figs wore capital, so were 
Nectarines. The decorations, in which OdontoRlossum 
blooms were predominant, were very charming: total 
number of points. 102 ; 8rd, Mr. J. Si mmers. florist, Sunder- 
land, who had ninety-flve points; 4th, the Karl of Har- 
rington, Eh-aston Castle, Derbyshire (gr., Mr. J. H. 
Goodacre), who obtained eigbty-elght points. There was one 
other exhibit 

For a collection of fruits of six IclnJs, the lu-^ccssful cm 



peUtor was Sir J. W. Pease, Bart. He had three bunches 
each of Blsck Hamburgh, and Chasselas Napoleon Gaapef> 
Grosse Mignonne Peach. Lord Napier Nectarine, Button HsU 
Greenflesh Melon, and Brown Turkey Figs. Almost equal to 
the fine exhibit just noticed was one from Lord St. Oswald, 
Nostell Priory, Wakefield (gr., Mr. John Easter), who was 2nd ; 
Lord Barnard being 3rd. 

The 1st prize for a collection of four kinds was also won by 
Sir Joseph Peaue -. A. W. Wilson, Esq., being 'ind. 

Orapes, PwcJus^ Nectariiut^ <ec— The best three bunches of 
black Grapes were Black Hamburgh, from Ltdy Hawke* 
Wlghill Park, Tadcaster (gr., Mr. Wm. Oates); and the 2nd 
prize exhibit was the same variety fironi Lady Beaumont (gr., 
Mr. W. Nicholson). There were several other exhibits in this 
clsas. White Grapes were fewer; the 1st prize wss gained by 
Lady Beaumont, who had Buckland's 9w«etwater^ and 
Foster's Seedling, from Sir Joseph Pease, was 2nd. 

The be«t Nectarines Lord Napier, were shown by Sir 
Joseph Pease ; the Esrl of Harkinoton being 2ad. 

There were ten dishes of Peaches staged, and the best 
were Grosse Mignonne, <'rom (3olonel Harrison, Broadey; 
the Earl of Fbvershax, Duncombe Park, Herosl^y (gr., Mr. 
Williams), being 2nd, with Hale's Eariy ; and the Right Hon. 
F. J. Saville Fouiambb, Srd. 

J. Cobbett, Esq., had the best Pine-apple. 

The best exhibit of twelve Tomatos was from Sir J. W. 
Peasb, who had even, heavy fruits of Sutton's Perfection. 
There were four other exhibitors. 

There were only three dishes of Strawbe-riee shown, and 
two of Cherries. Of fine dishes of Figs, tlie best was Arom 
the Earl of Harrimoton, and were Brown Turkey. There 
were fourteen Melons staged. 

Not many vegetables were shown. The Ist prizes offered 
by Messrs, Webb & Sons for collections were won by Sir 
Joseph Pease. 

NURSERYMEN S AND MISCELLANEOUS EXHIBITS. 

George Yelo, Esq., Clifton Cottage, York, showed cnt 
flowers of cross-bred Iris and Hemerocallis, raised at York. 
H. Apricot fh>m H. flavaxH. Midduidorfi, raised some years 
ago, is very rich in colour, and of very regular form. The 
neweat variety Is Patience, from H. flava and H Sieboldi, and 
the seedling largely combines the colour of H. Sieboldi, with 
the habit of H. flava. Other seedlings of Hemerocallia were 
pretty, as were most of the Irisea, Oentaureas, Montana, and 
sulphnrea, from seed collected in the Eastern Caucasus, had 
large flowers of very pale sulphur colour. Mr. Yeld, it may 
be remembered exhibited laat year at the Hybridisation 
Conference at Chiswick. 

Messrs. Charleswortr & Co.. Heaton Bradford, York- 
ahlre, in a very choice group of Orchids, had a capiUt plant 
of LfeliacinuabArina, and a good form of Oattleya Reiaeckiana. 
The best of the Cattleyas, however, were C. MoMite Wagn^ri, 
pure white, with orange-yellow markings on side of lip, but 
not new ; nnd Lielia Cattleya (L. purpuratax Cittleya Mossiic 
grande), with tinted petals aud sepals, and richly coloured 
lip (Gold Medal). 

Messrs. Jas. Veit<-h it Sonh, Ltd., Chelsea, London, had a 
group ot particularly choice Orchids, in which there were 
superb varieties of Cattleya Mosslse and Mendeli. Lvlio- 
Cattleyas were also very fine; L.-C. Canhamtana, L.-C. 
HippoUta splendcns, L.*C. Daphne superba, L.-C. Aphrodite 
alba, Ac. The most distinct of the L;elio-(}attleyas, however, 
waa the rich orange-coloured L.-C. G. S. Ball. The beautiful 
Leelia ms jails was represented well, and there were several 
choice Cypripedioms, Lslia Digbyana, Epidendrum vitellinuro, 
Ac. (Gold Medal). 

Messrs. High Low t Co., Clspton and Bush HiU Bark 
Nurseries, Enfield, showed a group of Orchids, including 
choice varieties of Gattleyas Moaaia^ and Mendeli. A particu- 
larly pretty C. Mendeli. with nearly white flowers, was named 
Marguerite, and a richly-coloured, very dork C. Moesiw, 
named Excels.^. The seldom seen, but very pretty, Ltelia 
majslis, with two blooms; Braasavola Digbyana, &c, werf^ 
also noticed. 

Messrs. W. CuTBUhH it Sons, Highgate Nurseries, London, 
showed an extensive group of misceUaneous plants, with 
Carnations as a conspicuous feature. The arrangement was 
much the same as the firm's group at the recent Temple Show. 
A group of Malmaiaon type Carnations was splendid; Lord 
Welby, crimson ; Thora, white ; Baldwin, pink ; Mrs. Tre- 
lawny, salmon-red ; The Shah, deep rose, with whitish 
margins ; James Seymour, pink ; and Mrs. Martin Smith, 
pale ros4 colour, were the magnificent varieties r9presented. 
(Teellia has large, Malmaisou like flowers of lemon-yellow 
colour, but the grass is that of a border variety. Of true 
border varieties, Henry James, salmon-red ; S. J. Brookr, 
yellow ground, edged rose ; Minerva, pure white ; Herbert J 
Cutbush, the new crimson variety, figured hi our report of 
the Temple Show ; the old Germania, and Duke of York, deep 
crimson, were all finely shown. There were also Ericas in 
variety, Lilium longlflorum Harrlbil, Galadlums, (X>rdyliif^, 
Codieeum Mrs. 3IcLeod, and other miacenaneous planta, made 
a grand exhibit Measrs. Outbush also brouKbt from Loodou 
a score of clipped Yew-trees, Box, &c (Gold Medal). 

Messrs. R. Smith & Co., Worcester, had an extensive group 
of plants upon the grass, and it represented a very great 
variety of stove, greenhouse, and hardy plants, Incluaive of 
Godieeoms and Conifers. There were excellent Anthuriums, 
Clematis, Ltliunis, &c. 

Mr. F. C. Edwards, Leeds, had a group of misceUaneous 

plants, inclusive of Camatious in flower. Also flowers of a 

Viola Baden*Powell, white with purple markings, a sport from 

Duches<} of Edinburgh. 

Messrs. LaxfOn Br-js., B-iforl, exhibited a fine lot of 
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Stnwberriea of the Tarietfea Mentmore, Pillbuket, tnd Climax 
(Gold Medal). 

Mettra. E. Webb t, Son, Wordsley, Stourbridge, showed 
taberons-rooted Begonias. Olozfniaa, and growing plants of 
their new early Pea Pioneer, the bine of which was thickly set 
with filled pods. 

Messrs. Kklwav & Son, Lffngport Nurseries, Somerset, had 
a very large coUection of cat flower*, showing their specialties 
of P^thram roseuDi, tree and herbaceous PseonieSyOaUlardias, 
and other hardy flowers, beaides Uooma of many varieties of 
Hippeastmms. 

Messrs. Dicksonb' cut flower<« Arom OOiester were more 
representative of the general hardy flower-garden, and the 
kinds shown were represented in capital quality. Irises were 
conspicuous, and there was much variety in these. Pyrethrums 
were good also. Fapaver nndicanle miniatum, several varieties 
of Oentaurea raontana, including the pratty mauve-coloured 
one, named rubra; Mnscari plumosum, Ac. 

Messrs. J. Pebo & Sows, Ron mil Park Nurseries, Norwood, 
Iiondon, showed a group of Oloxtniu and cut flowers of single 
and double-flowered Begonias. 

Mr. J. Wood, of Woodrille, Kirkst%ll. Leeds, showed a 
number of Alpine-plants in a temporary rockery upon the 
stage. 

Messrs. W. Cubraii 9t Son, Altrineham and Manchester, 
eochibited a collection of sDove and greenhouse plants, in 
which some well coloured Codiieums showed to advantage, 
and a group of plants of a diKSorative variety of Pelargonium 
was the most striking feature. 

Mr. B. SvDRXBAif, BirminRham, bad a charming exhibit of 
Sweet Peas ; also cut Oamations. 



mSOELIiANEOXTS SOCIETIES. 

Bristol and District OftrdtnerA' Hatnal Improve- 
mentw— The opening meeting of the Summer Session was held 
at St John's Parish-room on Thursday, May 31, Mr. G. 
Brook presiding over a large attendance. Mr. W, J. Hockey 
of Yatton was the lecturer, his subject being, " The Kitohen 
Gardener, and what it Exnected of Him."— In a clear and 
concise manner he described the most suitable position for a 
vegetable-garden, the soil beat fitted generally for vegetables, 
with the best methods of trvating it; advocating good 
dninage, trenching, eflTectual manuring, and an abundant 
supply of water laid on. With regard to manuring, he 
insisted strongly on the advantage of some knowledge of 
ehemistry, to gardeners especially, in the use of chemical 
manures. He also advised all to keep a complete diary of all 
their operations, for reference, as well as comparison of one 
season's results with another He dalmed for kitchen gar- 
dening that it was the highest point in the gardener's opera- 
tions, and urged the constant endeavour to secure the best 
possible results. W. E. G. 



The Weather. 

— - • 

MSTBOROLOGIOAL OBHBRVATION8 takan in the Royal 
Horticultural Society's Oardena at CMswfek, London, fot 
ttie period June 3 to June 9, \Wk Height above 
level 84 feet. 
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RemarU.—The weather h is he«n bright and warm, the wind 
having changed from the rmrth tea southeriy direction during 
the latter part of the week. Showers fell on three days. 

GENKRAL OBSERVATIONS. 

The following siiramnry record of the weather throughout 
the British Islands, tut th«* w^mIc ending June t>, is furnished 
trom the Meteorological Offl<'« :— 

••The ioeather during thii* period varied considerably in 
different parts of the kii.gdoni. Over Great Britain the 
earlier half of the w«»ek was generally fine and dry, with 
however, a good deal of r-«j< .m the east and north-east coasts. 
Later on, very variable cnnditions prevailed, thunderstormsi 
alternating with fint*, bright intervals. Over Irelan<i the 



week commenced with thunderstorms in the south, and line 
weather in the north ; rain continued to ikll Ac«quentiy in the 
south-west and west throughout the week, and graduaUy 
extended to the northon and eastern parts of the kingdom. 

'• The Umptrature was 3* or 4' below the mean in 'ScotUad, 
E.,' and * Bngknd, N.B.,' and just equal to it In < Scotland, 
N.' Elsewhere it was above the normal, the excess ranging 
flrom 1* in * England, B.,' and the ' Channel lalands,' to 4<^ in 

* Ireland, N. ' The highest of the maxima were reoordad mostly 
either on the 8rd or 4th, but towards the end of the week in the 
extreme E. and N.E. They ranged firom 81* in ' England, S.,' and 
78* in • England, S.W.,' to 68* in • BngUnd. N.E.,' and to OT 
in the ' Ohasnel Islands.' The lowest of the minima, which 
were registered during the early or nUddle part of the waek, 
ranged flrom 86* in * Scotland, W.,' and ST in Scotland, B.' 
and * Bngland, N.E.,' to 4ft^ in * England, B.' and to 61° in the 

* Channel Islands.' 

" The rainfall exceeded t^e mean in * England, S.W.,' and 

* Ireland, &,* and was just equal to it in * Bngland, B. ; ' in 
all other districts it was less than the normal. 

"The hriglit mtiuhiM varied greatly; it waa gmamlly 
deficient in the north and east, and in execM elffewhete. The 
percentage of the possible duration rangad fhwi A6 in < Bng- 
land, S.,' and 58 in the ' Channel Isluida,' to 84 in * Bnghuid, 
N.B./ and 23 in < Scotland, E.' " 



Damage from Hail.— On Monday afternoon 
this ndghboorhood (Cole Orton, Aahbyde-la-Zoooh) 
wae visited by a severe hailstorm, and althoogh 
the storm of hail did not last more than a quarter 
of an hour, it broke nearly all the glass in the 
houses here. Over 30,000 squares being smashed, 
and all the crops underneath of Grapes, Peaohea, 
Tomatos, and Cucumbers, were destroyed by the hail 
and broken glass. Some of the hidlstones were 
2 inches in diameter, and the ground was white with 
them. The earth was strewn with tree-leaves, 
small branches, and fruit, and the vegetables are 
riddled and smashed up. The damage is estimated 
at more than £500. O, Maynard, 



Answers to Gorresponoents. 



Beetle on GoDBTiiLs : A Young Cfardener. The 
insect is Haltica ericeti For treatment baa 
reply to ''W.S." ' ^ 

Centaurbas with White Foliage: W, P, C. 
ragusioa, a plant with yellow flowers, appearing 
in June and July, was once very popular; but 
it has of late years given way to C. Cineraria, 
syn. C. candidissima, a taller plant than the 
preceding, but with very white, downy, compound 
leaves ; lowest bipinnatifid ; upper ones pinnate- 
laciniated. The flowers are purple, ana appear 
in July and August rr^-* 

" CoRYcius 8BKEX" begs to intimate that he will 
be found in the 6eorfiics,and does not at present 
desire to have any other address. 

Dendrobium Devon ianum, untimely growth in. 
H. 8, 8. It is not always possible with fleshly 
imported plants to have the ffrowth made in the 
normal manner or at the nght season. The 
paeudo-bulbs should be encouraged to make a 
fair amount of growth in the East Indiau-house 
by affording abundance of water, at this season, 
and then be rested in a rather lower temperature, 
and much less moisture afforded— only as mu^ 
as wm prevent the stems (pseudo-bulbs) from 
shnvelliog. The pUnt usually makes its growth 
after the flowers fade—that is in June or Sirly in 
July. Do not remove the pseudobulbs that the 
plant has already made. It will probably flower 
next year at its proper season. 

Grapes : Perplexed, Your Grapes are affected by 
spot, due to a fungus, Glaeosporium. Spray them 
early in the season with sulphide of potauium 
half -ounce to a gallon of water. Destroy by fire 
all affected berries. 

Holly- leaves : Che^ire. The leaves are affected 
with the Holly-fly (Phytomyza ilicis). Sweep up 
all affected leaves as far as possible, and burn 
them. 

Insect on Onkixs : J, B. Bibio hortulanus. a rare 
dipterous fly. The yellow examples are females, 
the black ones are the males. 

Insects ox Stocks : 7F. 8. From the description 
you give of the insect, and the condition o( the 
foliage submitted, your Stocks are probably 
attacked by the Turnip Flea -Beetle (Haltica 
nemorum). Encourage root action by liberal 
waterings. Numbers of the beetles could be 



trapped by holding a piece of freshly-taned 
canvas between the plants, and gently tipping 
the flower-heads with the hand on the side oppo- 
site the trav. The beetles will leap from the 
plants in the direction of the tray, and any 
ali|[hting upon it would be caught in the tar, 
which must be kept sticky. Dressings of lime, 
gypsum, and gypsum and fime have been nsed •• 
a remedy with^partial results. 

Laburnum Sport : Several OarrespondenU* The 
well known^ Qytisus Adami, originating from 
budding Cytisus purpureus on to C. Laburnum. 

Names of Plakts : CorreepandetUi not anaw&red in 
this i9»He are requetted to he so good as to conmili 
the foUowing imanber. — (7. W, D, Cytisiia 

bifloms. — W, H. M. Datura oomtgera. F". 

Akplenhim Adiantum nigrum. — R. Mac fee. We 
cannot undertake to name varieties of Pelar- 
goniums, or other florists* flowers. — Pengntia. 
We cannot name varieties of Rhododendiona. 
Send them to some nurseryman who grows them 
largely.— r»te, Alresford. 1, Probably an Acaly- 
1^ ; 2, Anthericum lineare variegatum ; S, 
Pancratium iUyricum ; 4, Oxalis AcetoseUa ; 5, 
Thalictrum aquil^gifolium atropurpureum ; 6, 
Saxifragra granuUu flore - pleno ; 7, Ribes 
luteom ; 8, Euonymus europssus ; 9, Viburnum 
Lantaaa; 10, Poa trivialis variegfik— if. 7*., 
Arundel, 1, T i lland si a splendens; 2, Dendro. 
bium moschatum; 3, Trachdospermum jaa- 
minoides; 4, BifrJanaria Harrisonis.-^/. 71, 
Dartford, 1. . Anguloa Buckeri ; 2, Lycaate 
Deppei ; 3, Vanda tricolor ; 4, Spartinm jon- 
ceum ; 5, Weigela hortensis.— (?. 8, W. Appa 
rently Cratiegus ooocinea, but we cannot be 
sure from a withered scrap.— .<!. MeD. 1, Spi- 
raea opulifolia ; 2, Lonioeraalpigena ; 3, shrivelled 
be^nd recognition. — Min, Specimen much 

shrivelled, apparently Omithogalum arabioum. 

T. H, O. P. 1, Spiroa bella; 2, Syringa Emodi ; 
3, Syringa persica ; 4, Berberis empetrifolia ; 5, 
Berberis Darwini. —E, F, H, 1, Fraxinus Omus ; 
2, Pyrus torminalis; 3, Tilia platyphyllos var. 
asplenifolia ; 4. Sisyrhynchium Beiinudianum.— 
A Fifty Yeart^ Svbsaiber. How glad we are to 
be of service to so old a friend ! Reseda alba. 
South Europe; biennial.— /^/noramitf. 1, Digi- 
talis lutea ; 2, Anchusa italica ; 3, AsiOenium 
marinum; 4, Pteris argyrea; 6, Nep&odium 
spinulosum; 6, Nephrodium filix-mas, Male 
Fern. 

Peach Stoke Splitting : 8. F, «fc Co, This arises 
usually from heavy applications of water to a 
border previously in a very dry condition for a 
considerable length of time. It may also arise 
from imperfoct fertilisation of the flowers. 

Sieve and Bushel : B, B, An imperial bushel 
holds 32 quarts ; the sieve 28 quarts. The 
weight would differ with the things put into 
them. Sieve and bushel are measure of capa- 
city, not of weight. 

Strawberry Kunxers: Doneasttr, We should 
not recommend you to take runners to make 

Slants for next year's forcing from plants which 
ave been forced this year, as such would be 
very likely to lack vigour. If you must take 
such ruimers, do not let the mother-plant produce 
flowers, moreover give them every encourage- 
ment now they are planted out, and take only 
one or two of the stronger runners from each 
plant. 

Transplanting Yews : J, M, If the plants are 
removed with a large ball of earth, which is kept 
oompact by means of barrel-staves and ix>pes, or 
in the case of small trees by mats and canvas. 
Yews may be transplanted at almost any season, 
but with the best chance of their doing well in 
the period, April to June, and September and 
October. The worst time is the winter season, 
and especially frosty weather, when much brown, 
ing of the leafage is caused by bruising. Trans- 
planted trees need to be afforded fresh soil and 
some rotten manure, and to be well attended to 
in the matter of affording water to the roots, and 
in the late spring and summer of daily syringings 
of the heads. 
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ALDEENEY. 

TTPWARDS of sixty yean ago, the late Pro- 
^ feasor 0. 0. Babington compiled and 
published a list of all the plants then known to 
oooor in the Channel Islands, under the title of 
Frimitia FlorcR Samica, Since then much 
botanising has been done in the islands ; but 
no fuller general account of their flora has 
appeared. However, this is likely to be 
accomplished soon by Mr. E. D. Marquand, a 
gentleman well known in London botanical 
circles, who has already published a number of 
contributions to the subject. His last is an 
enumeration of the plants he collected last year 
in the Island of Aldemey. It will be remem- 
bered that this is the outermost of the larger 
islands of the group, and for that reason its 
flora is extremely interesting to the student of 
^e geographical distribution of plants. Mr. 
Marquand's list comprises 414 species of 
flowering - plants and vascular cryptogams, 
the latter consisting of ten Ferns and 
two Horse-tails. This number, it is considered, 
oes not exhaust the flora, because Mr. Mar- 



quand*s investigations extended only from May 
to August, during an exceptionally dry season. 
Yet he added 140 species not recorded by 
Babington. He mentions, as specially interest- 
ing, Helianthemum guttatum, Centaurea aspera, 
Bromus maximus, Arthrolobium ebracteatum, 
Ononis reclinata, Bupleurum aiistatum, and 
Romulea Oolumnce — all sufficioitly abundant to 
satisfy the needs of collectors. Mr. Marquand's 
knowledge of the flora of the islands generally 
is so complete, that he is able, without any 
effort, to make comparisons and record facts of 
interest. He says : ** It is curious to observe 
how the islands in the Channel group differ 
from each other in regard to their indigenous 
vegetation. How a plant, for instance, is abun- 
dant in one island, rare in another, and alto- 
gether absent from a third ; while certain 
plants are entirely confined to one island only, 
without any apparent cause. Then, again, 
there are some remarkable points of dissimi- 
larity between the flora of the islands and that 
of the neighbouring French mainland. One 
would imagine that with less than ten miles of 
sea intervening, Aldemey would resemble, 
botanically, certain parts of Normandy, but it 
does not. This is one of the remarkable 
features of the insular flora, and I shall have 
something to say about it in my forthcoming 
book on the Flora of Guernsey and the Leaser 
Ohwinel Islands.'* 

Mr. Marquand gives a list of twenty, mostly 
conspicuous plants, found in Aldemey, but not 
known to occur in Guernsey. Only three 
Orchids were collected, namely, Orchis latifolia, 
0. pyramidalis — one of the plants not found in 
Guernsey, and Spiranthes autumnalis. Mr. 
Marquand also visited Burhou, an uninhabited 
island lying midway between Aldemey and the 
Oasquet Rocks, where he collected only seven- 
teen species of plants, the mass of the vegeta- 
tion consisting of Pteris aquilina, Scilla nutans, 
Lepigonum rupestre, and Silene maritima. 
W, Bolting Hemsley. 



ENGLISH AND SCOTCH WOODS. 

Mjusured by its timber-trade, England is by 
far the best wooded part of the three kingdoms, 
even allowing for its greater size. What the 
extent of the home timber trade may be 
nobody knows, for the agricultural returns 
give no record, but it must be great, and under 
a proper system of forestry might, no doubt, 
be enormously increased — I refer to England. 
The Scotch home timber trade cannot be great, 
because the woods there are not very extensive, 
and a great portion of them are young or imma- 
ture. Of the nearly three million acres of 
woods in Great Britain and Ireland nearly one- 
half is in England ; between a third and a 
fourth in Scotland, about one-eigthth in Ireland, 
and half of that in Wales. Torkshire alone 
contains nearly as much standing timber as 
Wales, and probably the value of the Torkshire 
woods would exceed that of all the woods in 
Scotland, because Yorkshire contains a far 
larger proportion of Oak and other hard woods, 
and is more accessible to good markets. In all 
the three countries there are, as is well known, 
immense tracts of poor or waste land that 
might be profitably planted, and I will venture 
to say that very few of our existing woods con- 
tain more than half a crop of timber, and that 
inferior. StiU, at the worst of times, home- 
grown timber can always be sold at a price that 
would pay if the crop on the ground was as 
heavy as it might be, and of the right sort. 
The deputy-surveyor of the New Forest has 



stated that there are 40,000 acres of land lying 
idle and worthless there alone, through mis- 
management and want of foresight, and what 
applies to the New F<^est applies to many 
woods on private estates. 

In En^^and, wherever one goes, hardwoods 
prevail in plantati<H)s, much of it being Oak, 
but now, as a rule, of small size and under 
middle age, while not so much is beiAg planted as 
formerly. Aged Oak alone fetches good x>noei| 
trees under sixty or eighty years being usually 
too slender, and contadning too much sapwood 
— little better than poles, in fact» which rarely 
fetch more than Is. per foot, and often less— a 
price exceeded by several species that attain 
bulk sooner than the Oak. Tree-planting in 
England has, apparently, not been ruled by 
considerations of demand, bi|i simply by custom. 
Until now, t<he Oak has been the favourite, but 
the hurry of the present age and the desire for 
quicker realisation has checked its planting. In 
Worcestershire and adjoining counties it ia 
Elm, Mm everywhere, generally the Scotch 
variety, imtil it has become so plentiful that it 
is sold for 6d. per loot, or less. It is the 
hedgerow tree of these parts, and grows very 
tall and straight. The want of evergreen 
species in English woods is very noticeable. 
Everywhere one notices that the woods are thin, 
too thin whenever they have reached middle 
age or thereabout. Under-planting in a 
systematic way is neglected. Planting to some 
extent, after timber has been removed, is 
practised, but in a haphazard way without any 
dear purpose, and the species planted are often 
of the wrong kinds. Owners of woods would 
find it much the better plan, when f aUs of timber 
are taken out of a wood, and the wood is going 
to be thin, to take all thai is fit for the 
consumer, and plant up immediately. In 
thirty years, or a little more, with very little 
care, a new wood will have grown up, and 
nearly the whole of what was left of the older 
trees could be taken away and sold. For 
under - planting there is none equal to the 
Beech and Spruce, as they will thrive under the 
shade of other trees. As a rule, none of the 
Pines of the Scot's Fir or Corsican class will do 
much good in old woods where there is much 
shade, as they are all light demanders, and 
cannot endure shade for long. Nothing 
destroys the robust Austrian Fir, for example, 
so quickly as the shade of deciduous trees, as 
I have often had occasion to notice. 

The fault of planting in England and Scotland 
is that in the former Fir plantations are scarce, 
comparatively, and in the latter too common ; 
and it is a curious fact that for the most 
extensive tracts of Scot's Fir, we have to go to 
the far north of Scotland, or to the southern 
counties of England. The finest lots of Fir 
timber I have known to be sold in England 
have been in Hampshire, Surrey, and Comwall. 
The extensive Scot's Fir woods that used to 
exist in Cumberland, and of which Wordsworth 
wrote, are gone. 

Whatever may be said against very large 
single estates, it is a fact, we believe, that if it 
had not been for our gr^at landed proprietors 
our woods would have been far less extensive 
than they are, and the British Islands stands at 
the bottom of the list in Europe in that respect. 
By far the largest estates are in Scotland, and 
there also we find the greatest planters, woods 
from 10,000 to 30,000 acres or even more being 
found on some single estates ; but much of the 
land planted is too good for timber, and 
much of the timber produced is of the least 
profitable kind. The greater acreage of the 
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Scottish forests are in the counties of Aber- 
deen, Perth, Inverness, Ross, and Elgin, and by 
far the largest portion of them consist of Scot's 
Fir. What becomes of it all ? There must be 
quantities of Fir timber fit for those purposes 
for which so much Baltic Fir is shipped to this 
country ; yet one rarely sees Scottish timber in 
the shape of pit-props and poles, &c., in the 
English timber-market, and almost the whole 
of the timber supplied to the Scottish coal-fields 
is also foreign. Small lots of Soot's Fir pit-props 
are occasionally seen, and are easily known by 
iheit rougher appearance from the foreign 
timber, which is quite free from bark, and 
clean. 

There can be do doubt about the wisdom of 
planting plenty of Scot's Fir, provided it is 
grown in the right way, because the demand 
for Fir timber, and especially Scot's Fir, is 
about four times as great as the demand for all 
other sorts of timber put together, and any 
quality of it will find a market provided it is 
dean-grown, and will produce deals 5| inches 
wide and upwards. Qo where you may into 
any wood-yard, where timber is stored for 
general purposes, and you will find that the 
stock consists almost exclusively of Fir timber ; 
brick, mortar, and Pine timber, are the stock- 
in-trade of every builder — and of Pine timber 
we have apparently no stock of at home. As it 
is, builders now use an enormous quantity of 
Spruce deals for flooring and other purposes, 
although the specifications usually stipulate 
for Baltic or Scot's Fir. Doors and skirtings 
are also commonly of Spruce deal or Weymouth 
Pine, neither of which is equal to Scot's Fir, 
which is now getting scarce, comparatively, 
railway-sleepers appropriating the most of it. 

Notwithstanding the demand for Fir timber, 
however, Scottish planters would do well to put 
in more Ash, Sycamore, Beech, and other hard- 
woods, and thereby increase the value of their 
estates. Most of the hardwoods thrive every- 
where in Scotland, as many munificent avenues 
prove ; and the extent to which common 
Spruce has been planted has puzzled many. As 
grown, the latter is practically worthless, being 
often too far from the consumer, and low-priced 
anywhere. During storms it has gone down 
more than any other tree ; and while timber- 
users have picked out the hardwoods, they 
have left the Spruce, and in most cases it has 
laid as it fell. Even on the score of covert for 
game, no excuse has existed for planting so 
much Spruce or Pine in mixed woods. It 
has been much overdone in Scotland, for no 
intelligible reason that ever I have heard. A 
very few Spruce-trees in a mixed wood afford 
sufficient covert for game, and if the trees are 
phmted in groups here and there, all the 
advantages that the trees can aflford to pheasants 
in the way of shelter are gained. The rest of 
the wood may consist of more useful species. 
We know of woods in Scotland, thousands of 
acres on single estates, in which the bulk of the 
timber is Spruce, and which, though large, can- 
not be sold or given away. As Spruce is mostly 
found, too, in mixed woods, and as the situa- 
tion suits the Spruce admirably, it has usurped 
the space at the expense of the Larch and hard- 
woods planted with it, which it smothered. The 
common Spruce and Silver Fir are trees thai 
should never be given an equal chance with 
others on their own ground, but should be 
planted some years after the wood is estab- 
lished ; otherwise it should be confined to 
groups, and not be mixed indiscriminately with 
other species. It can hardly be injured by 
ahade. J. Simpson, 



THE SWISS VILLAGE IN PARIS. 

The two Crenevese contractors who have sac- 
oeeded in forming a marvelloui representation 
of Switzerland in the midst of Paris, have earned 
the approbation of the public. The proximity of the 
Great Wheel is indeed deplorable, bat is inevitable. 
On entering the Swiss village from the Avenae de 
Saffren, the first thing that strikes the eye in the 
background is a notched peak projecting against 
the sky, resembling the Dent de Morcies, seen 
from tho plateaa of Verossay. The notch which 
separates the two peaks deepens into an enormons 
fissure from which escapes the foaming cascade 
which gives life and freshness to the landscape. 
Green ''alps " spread in every direction over the 
gentle slopes. 

In another direction we enter the village sqoare, 
where we find an old lime-tree, sach as is so 
characteristic of the country. There are Pines and 
Horse-Chestnuts byhondreds, and all these large 
trees have been transported with enormoos balls of 
earth reqmsite for success. Here is a little churoh, 
intermediate in style between the austere Protestant 
temples and the elegant churches of the Catholic 
eantons. The beUs have chimes as throaghout 
Canton Valais. Close by is a little cemetery, and 
the presbytery garden with its walks bordered with 
Box encircling old-fashioned flowers. To the left is 
a little lake, a miniature lake of Laoeme, with 
abrupt rocks, the classic Toll's Chapel, and farther 
on the beautiful Treib Ion. The borders of the 
torrent are margined with Edelweiss, Silenes, 
Papaver alpinnm, and other appropriate plantp. 
The slopes are covered with Bhododendrons hir- 
sntum and ferragineum. Aster alpinua, Achillea 
tomentosa, Potentilla alpestris, Viola oalcarata, and 
Aquilegia alpina. Sooh plants as these are flourish- 
Ing as in their native haunts, and have been planted 
by the thousand by the Jardin Alpin d'Acdimata- 
tion of Geneva. 

The mountains constitute the marvel of the Swiss 
village. They form around it a raised crown or 
rampart, constituted by a frame-work of timber. 
The main supports consist of anumberof largeSpruoe- 
trunks 30 to 40 metres high, and which have been 
transported from the forests of Gimal in the Vaudois 
Jura. These are sunk in the ground to a depth of 
10 metres, for they have to bear the weight of 
the structure. This gigantic framework measures 
690 metres in length, and its height is sometimes 
as much as 40 metres. 

The framework once oonstrncted, it was neces- 
sary to cover it with planks strong enoagh to bear 
the weight of a deep layer of earth, in which are 
planted trees and shrubs, to give the whole an artistic 
appearance. All the sloping parts are provided 
with pockets or compartments to prevent the wash- 
ing away of the earth from the roots of the plants. 

Five thousand cubic metres of wood were used 
for the scaffolding and the pockets, and more than 
300 workmen were at work for upwards of 
two years in their construction. The soil had 
to be covered over with pieces of turf in 
squares (20 cm.), placed side by side and pegged 
down to the soil. In some cases grass-seed from 
the high mountsins near Bourg St. Pierre in the 
Valais was sown. The rooks in this mountain- 
picture cover a superficial area of 20,000 square 
metres, and are admirable imitations of Nature. 
A professor of geology lately complimented 
M. Allemand, the landscape artist, on his know- 
ledge of geology, and on the fidelity with which he 
had reproduced the details of rook construction. 

A mixture of tow and plaster of Paris is poured 
into moulds, fashioned on the spot by M. Allemand 
and myself in the Sal^ve where we selected the 
looks best suited to the purpose, and took casts 
of them. These blocks, measuring aboat 2 metres 
square, are tied together by iron rods ; blocks of 
real rock are interspersed, so that it is difficult to 
distinguish the false from the reaL Natural rooks 
bound the sides of the cascade and the borders of 
the lake; many of them are water- worn blocks 
from the Sal^ve, near Geneva. 

The cascade is another marvel of thi^ exhi- 



bition. The water has a fall of 35 metres by 
5 metres; 80 litres pass per second, making a 
total of 3,500,000 gallons a day. In the evening, 
when illuminated by greenish electric light, a 
beautif ol moonlight effect is prodaced. 

An alpine garden, like that of the Linn»a at 
Bourg St. Pierre, has been established near the 
Hall of Agricnltare and the Salle des Fdtes. This 
vast pyramid is planted with Pines and Spruces, 
and wherever the rocks protrude there are alpine 
gardens in miniature around them. Papaver 
alpinum here spreads its delicate petals, while Erinus, 
Dxyas, Aster alpinus. Antirrhinum glatinosnm, and 
Asarina, Gypsophila repens, Saxifraga longifolia 
and S. Cotyledon, Ramondia serbica, R. pyrenaica^ 
&c., flower abundantly. 

The windows and balconies of the chalets in the 
village are made gay by a profusion of Pinks and other 
alpine plants in pans or pots. Elsewhere, Clematis 
and climbing Roses cover the ubildings, and many 
plants the favourites of our forefathers. But the 
pearl of the whole is the peaceful valley running 
southward and ending abrapUy in rook masses. 
This little village is unique, delightfally artistic 
and picturesque, appealing alike to the artist, th» 
naturalist, and the landscape gardener. H, C» 
Cftneva, 



LILIES AND THEIR 

CHARACTERISTICS. 

(Coiuilud€d from p. 305.) 

Ix my previous contribution to the Oardenen^' 
Chrankle, 1 might have indicated those Liliea 
which have not succeeded in my garden ; or whiok 
with every attention they could possibly receive 
from an earnest cultivator, have by reason of some 
want of affinity with the nature of the soil, only 
achieved a partial success. Prominent among these 
is the white Martagon Lily, with which I must 
admit I have been entirely unsucoessfnl, though I 
have given it a fair trial in different situations. 
The places where such grand Lilies as Lilium 
giganteum and Lilium auratam, and that noUe 
native of Mount Caucasus, Liliam monadelphum 
Szovitzsianum, have grown and flowered beyond 
my utmost anticipations, the white Martagon, 
through some perversity of nature I cannot wholly 
fathom, has utterly failed to succeed. I am some- 
times disposed to think that the soil of my garden 
is too heavy, and too much akin to clay, for 
the adequate cultivation of this graceful Lily ; 
especially as the late Dr. Wallace, of Colchester, 
was of opinion that it required a deep, friable soiL 
I have not found Lilium Martagon (which with 
the exoeption of its very renutf kable dark purple 
colour may be regarded as possessing the stme 
characteristics), so capricious or unreliable as L. 
Martagon album ; it is possible that it may be of a 
more accommodating character — ^in any case it has 
frequently grown very vigorously, and flowered 
admirably here. I am not idtogether surprised that 
I have not been able to achieve anything with that 
notable member of the great L. ICartsgon fan^, L. 
pardalinum, as its nature necessitatM a species of 
soil akin to peat that I do not possess ; in a situa- 
tion suitable for the culture of Azaleas, it would 
be much more likely to succeed. But I have 
enduring consolations in Liliam tigrinum splen> 
dens, and Lilium Barbanki (one of whose parents 
is the ** Panther LUy '' of California, to which I 
have just referred) ; also in Lilium Humboldti, 
which has flowered in the same position, not 
always however with equal effectiveness, for the 
last six years. Some seasons seem to suit the 
Martagons much better than others ; for example, 
they were much finer last suouner than they are 
Itkdy to be this year. On the other hand, the 
various varieties of Lilium auratam and Liliam 
speciosum are rejoicing in their strength, and I 
look forward with assurance to their now rapidly 
approaching ses^on of floral fruition. 

Equally fall of brightest promise are t e beaa- 
tiful white Lilium exoelsum, and L. ohalcedoniouai. 
Marvellously brightening and inspiring is their 
beauty when they come into bloom ; * * even Solomoa 
in all his gloi^ was not arrayed like one of these." 
David B, WiUiammm, Manaeo/Kirkmaidtn, Wistow- 
shUrCt Scotland, 
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Or the gre»t nnmber ot naw Bo«M that art boing of ooniidetkbla width. The colour ui very piCo pink. FOLYANIHUBJSS. 

raiMd, the vuiety TennjMD Mem* likely to obtun It ia the auns tjpe undoubtedly ■■ tba lomawbat Tbesk planti were nDmually fine thit ye&r 

ft good pouCion kmoog thoee grown more or leu tot aboMd Lady Mary Fitzwilliam, and by aome will notoithttanding the droughtof Uat aaminer, which 

pvtpoMaof exhibition, or by BMelovenwhoadmire be looked npon with anapioian from thii fact alone, at the time acted aevarely upon them. The aeed 

and will have a finely-formed and larffo Sower, evaD but it maybe pointed oot that the planta ahown by ahonld be aowa m aoon aa it iiripe, that ia toward* 



attbeooatof fewerblooma. The hybrid Tea Tenny- Ifeun. Paul won in fint-rate ooadition, and the endof July.in drillaontdoon, theplantabeoom- 

•anwaaniaedbytheMeeara.W.Paalft8on,Waltbam prond that the variety, at any rate, ia capable of ing fit for tranaplanting into nuraa-beda by thefol- 

Croaa Nnneriea, Herta ; and ieveral planta in flower fairly rigorona growth, and of flowerLDR well. The lowing spring. By practising a oourae of rigid 

were exhibited by that firm at the meeting of the leave* were deep green, ahiny, and evenly toothed aeleotion, improved oolonra may be obtained in the 

ttoyal Hortieoltnral Society on June S, when it at the margina. We hope the plants maybe a* conne of a few year*. There are thontaoda o( th«M 

gained an Award of Merit. Fig. 128, from a alietah aatiafactoty, from tlie cnltivator's point of view, aa ptanta in shaded and annny poaitiona in the (hrub- 

by Mr. Worthington O. .Smith, dearly ahow* the the biboma are good according to the standard of bery borders at Rood Aahton, and Uie planta afford 

almoat perfect character of the Uooma upon the the floriak an elective diaplay, beaide* fnnuiliiiig abnadaDOO 
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of flowers for catting. The giant yellow and white 
coloured forms are the best for this purpose, and 
their fragrance is no small charm to those who are 
fond of Primroses. The yellow and white forms 
remain more true to colour than the other varie- 
ties, eyen when visited by winged insects. I have 
a reserve border where there are planted the best 
varieties for seed-saving purposes, and by an annual 
weeding out of the poorer ones and the substitution 
of better ones, a good stock is obtained. The good- 
ness of my stock is enhanced by the purchase of 
seed from specialists. Polyanthus-seed germinates 
more readily if sown as soon as ripe, whereas seeds 
bought off the dealers in the spring sometimes come 
up badly. For bedding-out, I rely mostly upon 
yellow and white*flowered varieties, these being 
more effective in masses than those with duller 
ooloured flowers. W, 8, 



Hong-Kong. 

MICHELIA FUSCATA. 

Although this plant is a native of China, and 
very largely cultivated in Hong-Kong, in both 
English and Chinese gardens, on account of the 
very powerful and agreeable odour emitted when in 
flower, it had not up to a year ago been found wild 
in the island. In March, 1890, whilst on forestry 
work on the south side of the island, I was 
fortunate enough to come across a single plant of it, 
undoubtedly in a wild state. However, it was not 
the typical form, but apparently the variety known 
as anonasfolia, and described in De CandoUe's 
Prodromus, vol. i., p. 81, and erroneously spelt (I 
presume) annoniefolia. It differs from the type, 
amongst other things, in the leaves not being 
ventricose, and the flowers being of a reddish or 
purple colour. Asithis variety is not cultivated in 
Hong-Kong, so far as I know, and I had never seen 
it before, it makes the plant all the more in- 
teresting. The specimen seen was a perfect bush 
about 5 feet high, but looked as if it had passed 
through the fire, or rather under the Chinaman's 
axe, as so many of our trees and shrubs have in the 
past. 

Ibis speculatbtx. 

Hance described this beautiful little species in 
the Journal of Botany, for 1875, pa((e 196, and it is 
figured in the Botanical Magazine under tab. 6306. 
It was found in 1874, by a workman in the 
botanical department, on a hill oVerlooking the sea 
at the south-west end of the island. I can find no 
record of anyone having found it since, and I have 
searched for it in the same locality in vain. About 
three weeks ago, in the middle of April, I was 
plant-hunting six or seven miles from where it was 
previously found, and was lucky in coming across 
it in quantity. It was growing on hillsides, 
about 600 or 700 feet above sea-level, among long 
grass. As it was in flower, it was easily seen ; but 
to look for it out of flower would be like looking 
for the proverbial needle in a bundle of hay, as its 
leaves would then be quite unrecognisable. The 
flowers are purple with a white blotch at the 
throat, and have yeUow crests, and are borne in 
ones and twos on a stem about 1 foot high. 

Laoebstrosmia Fordi. 

This plant I found not far from the Iris, and as 
it had been noted only once previously in the island, 
by myself, in 1894, it was exceedingly interesting 
to discover it in an entirely different locality. The 
plant previously found was growing near the sea- 
shore in a very rocky situation, and here were 
several plants thriving in a similar manner, but at 
a much greater altitude. The flowers are by no 
means as showy as those of Lagerstrcemia indica, 
but it is a much better plant than many others 
which are grown. 

RANDIA DBN8IVL0RA. 

This plant has carefully concealed its identity in 
Hong-Kong for fifty years since Champion found 
it, so far as I have been able to find out ; and it 



must have been on account of its rarity, as it is a 
very showy shrub when in flower. Ecoaarking on 
Champion's specimen, Bentham, in the Flora Hong'- 
Kongenaia, says, *' A single specimen in very young 
bud, which on a careful comparison appears to me 
to belong to this species, although I do not feel 
certain of its identity.'' A few days ago, the 
beginning of May, having occasion to go along a 
hill on the south side of the island, I noticed a 
very striking shrub in flower, and on approaching 
it I saw that it was a plant I did not know. I 
obtained specimens, and examined them when I got 
home, when they turned out to be, apparently, this 
plant. There is no Hong-Kong specimen of the 
plant in the herbarium of tiie Botanic Gardens, but 
there is one, in fruit only, from Japan, and my 
specimens agree with it and with Bentham's 
description. There was only one plant to be seen, 
and it was about 9 or 10 feet high, and one 
mass of bloouL The leavea are 6 to 8 inches 
in length, lanceolate in shape, coriaceous and 
shining. The flowers are cream-coloured, more 
than half an inch across, sweetly scented, and pro- 
duced in leaf-opposed cymes, the subtending leaf 
being entirely wanting, or reduced to a stipule-like 
organ. It is a conmion plant in the Bast, and is 
aLso found in Australia ; but its re-discovery in 
Hong-Kong is very interesting. W, J, TvUeher, 
Botanic OardeTU^ Hong-Kong, 



NATURAL VARUTION. 

Using the term natural variation as distinct from 
variation that arises as a result of culture, there is 
no doubt whatever that in the abnormal forms of 
Ferns indigenous to Great Britain we have natural 
variation illustrated in a mora striking way than 
in any other family of plants, so far, at any rate, 
as discoveries are concerned. A little consideration 
of the facts wiU show that this idea ia not due to 
an exaggerated opinion of a specialist, but is 
based upon the fact that no other plants, in their 
wild state, have been so persistently examined for 
varieties by those who have acquired that peculiar 
keenness of vision which is indispensable to success. 
If we take stock of the introductions from abroad 
of new plants, we find them as a rule to consist 
of new species found by searching unfrequented 
or unexplored districts. These when introduced 
are perhaps used in the hybridisation of kindred 
species already known here, and it is in this way 
that many of our novelties are evolved and types 
improved by subsequent selection. In our own 
land, botanical research has practically exhausted 
the possibility of new specific finds, and so far the 
systematic and scientific botanist has abstained 
altogether from variety-hunting. The professional 
plant-cultivator, on the other hand, while devoting 
himself to the breeding, crossing, and selective im- 
provement of types, confines his attention entirely 
to careful search among his seedlings for the 
variation which may appear among them. Finally, 
the roving amateur botanist is usually a genend 
plant-lover, and with a casual glance at a 
clump of Ferns determines the species, and 
that done, goes on his way contented. Hence, 
it is only he or she (for many of the best 
sports have been found by ladies) who is devoted 
simply and solely to the Fern quest, and by a 
fortunate find in the first place, has acquired that 
faith which is essential as an encouragement to the 
prolonged search so often necessary, who acquires 
the certainty that natural variation is as wide, or 
wider, than that found under, and perhaps induced 
by, artificial culture. An examination of the more 
pronounced types found wild, show many of them 
to be far and away more removed from the specific 
type, at apparently a single jump, since inter- 
mediate forms are missing, than any which have 
originated spontaneously under culture. Take our 
Athyriums, Victona>, Frizell^e, acrocladon, and 
Pulleri as four original types, contrived and fashioned 
by nature under conditions apparently precisely 
similar to those under which the normal forms exist. 
So far there is not a tittle of evidence to show that 



these varietal types can be regarded as responsive 
modificatiotts to the influenoes of environment ; the 
same hillside may yield Uie most diverse forma,, 
and two of my own finds, growing side l^ side o» 
the edge of a mill-leet [?] on Dartmoor, were of moat 
oppoaed types — a dwarf, extremely depauperate 
L. montana and a f oliose bifid, or suboruoiate, Blecl^ 
num Spicant. Both of these species affect the same 
habitats, both the specimens were growing uudw 
identical conditions of soil, dampness, exposure,, 
and aspect, and yet one was minus and the other 
plus the usual quota of foliaceousness ; while m 
prolonged search for a great distance along the 
same even row of hundreds of the same speoiea 
of Ferns failed to detect any other abnonnality. 
It is indeed borne in upon the variety-hunter's 
mind that so far from the variations being 
sympathetic responses to environment influ- 
ences, they are often antagonistic, and lose 
fitted for survival by the assumption of the 
abnormal type. Heavily crested forms besidee 
usually losing in height, are extremely apt to> 
be broken down by stiess of weather ; dwarf forme 
are obviously handicapped heavily when associated 
with robust growing normals. Many finds, there ie 
little doubt, owe their survival to the finder's oare 
and protection, being, when found, in a small and 
languishing condition. 

The cause of variation is, therefore, an absolute 
mystery so far, and few if any definite data exist 
upon even which a theory can be based. The 
study of evolution teaches us that we undoubtedly 
owe the immense specific and generic variation we 
behold around us, to the capacity of the life basie 
(protoplasm) to mould itself into organic forme 
which are precisely adapted to the innumerably 
varied environments, or complex conditions, which 
exist upon the earth's surface. 

Starting from a simple type suited to primordially 
simple conditions, this life basis has varied, and 
through its variations it has beoome more and more 
complex in all directions, until it has succeeded in 
peopling earth, air, and sea with infinitely varied 
types. Whether, however, this is due to variation 
being induced particularly in directions better fitted 
to the changing environment, constituting a sympa- 
thetic response thereto, or whether this protoplaun 
is constantly varying in all directions, and survival 
is due to the special fitness thus occasionally 
arising, the unfit perishing, ia still a matter of 
dispute. The Fern-hunters' experience, however, 
points, we think, entirely in the latter direction, 
and certainly if we consult the selective horticul- 
turist he will endorse this view, seeing the enormous 
number of inferior types from which he has to 
select what he considers to be improved ones. 

The grades of variation, which, by their accumu- 
lation, have led up to so much diversity, are usually 
small, and are doubtless often mere differences in 
constitutional vigour, which, though quite im- 
perceptible to the eye, would prove of immense 
importance in the long run as determining survival 
under adverse climatal conditions ; thus, a plant 
able to stand a few extra degrees of frost might, 
in a hard winter, prove the only survivor among 
hundreds ; and if this hardiness were accompanied 
by difference in external character, a few such 
winters might present the botanist with a speoiee 
or sub-species. What we want, however, is more 
light in this special direction of variation ; and we 
would suggest to all variety-hunters to take special 
note when a find turns up, of the nature of the 
soil or rock it is growing in, its position on a slope 
or on a flat, the aspect of its habitat, i.e., the 
quarter of the compass, E., W., N., or S. ; whether 
it is a solitary plant, or associated with others of 
its type, or with normal forms ; whether those 
normal forms are abundant round about or sparsely 
scattered ; whether the plant was in good oooditioB 
or otherwise, and so on. A list of finds giving these 
data, might very probably reveal some predominant 
and ruling factor of great value. The Fern-hunter 
also frequently comes across sub-varieties and 
*' rogues," or inconstant forms, and notes regarding 
the above points in connection with these might 
also be usefuL Chaa. T, Druery, F.L.S.f VMM, 
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A NEW LATE FRUITING 
STRAWBERRY. 
In fig. 129 onr ttt&tm have a good Oltutiatioa 
<A thB_fniit_of_8 n aw B fanwbwrr y iatrodnoodi b y 
MoMTt. LtxtoQ Bros., Bedford, at ■ roMtiiig of 
the Royal Hortioaltoral Society on Jane S. At 
deeoribed in onr ivne fortbe 9th init., thii novdty 
<■ the ranlt of a'aroea between LaUet-of-AU and 



Trafalgar will proTe to be not only a dewert 
fruit of high quality, but equally ntetiil to the 
onltiTator for market ; adding that Trafalgar will 
be fonnd t« be a* good in moat raipecte at the 
end of the eeaaon, ae Boyal Soreraigii ii at ite 
aommeDoanent. For the credit of the firm of 
LaTton, and the good of Strawbeny ooniamera 
alike, we tnut thl* will be oonSraied by the 
ezpertenoe of onr readen in tiie next eentury. 



Fio. 129.— snuwEEKKY 



FrogmOTe Late Pine, and the habit of growth o( the 
plant ia deicribed as intermediate between the two 
parenU. The ttnita are of large aize, wedge-like in 
hape, and leu deep in oolouT than moet of the 
▼arietiei jntrodaced by the Bedford finn. The 
fleeb ii white, much more firm than that of many 
<A the newer Strawberries, aod the Savonr rich. 
Tfaa planta in pote staged at the meeting already 
mentioned, oarried a inOloient crop to indicate a 
free cropping quality. A leaf it aleo shown in 
onr figure. The petiole* are slightly bury, and 
the leaf itaeU, as ehown, is thick, and perfectly 
•mooth, oocaaiooally five lobed. The introduoers 
of the unrivalled B«yal Sovereign allege that 



Ceylon. 



THE BOYAL BOTANIC GARDENS, PERA- 
DENIYA, CEYLON. 
A FEW notee, written in the middle of Febraaiy, 
on what may be termed a typioal tropical garden, 
may have some intercat. Probably at no other 
time of the year is the oontrsat between such a 
garden and an English one greater ; Dot, however, 
that the latter i« without chanue even now, more 
eapeciatly in the memory of reddeota in a laud 
where perpetual summer reigns, and Nature is 
practically never at rest. 



Situated at an elevation otjabout 1500 feet above 
the level of the sea, 7° north of the equator, aod 
with arneau annual temperature of 77° Fabr. (aslow 
as 6S' being seldom experienced), the featarea ot the 
vegetation at the above headquarters of tfaeBotaoical 
Department in Ceylon may olaim to be fairly repre- 
eentative of those which generally characterise the 
equatorial regions, and which, when avulable^ are 
an unfailing sonroe al interest aod fascination to 
the botanist and hortioulturist alike. Flanking 
the approach to these gurdaos of 150 aorei, and 
close on a oenlury old, is a row of tall, spreading 
tree*, about 140 feet high, with remarkable but- 
treesed trunks and flattened roots, the latter 
meandering over the ground, suggesting huge 
taurians. These the new-comer will be snrpriied 
to learn, notwithstanding a fair acquaintance with 
bot-honie plants, upon which he is likely to reflect 
with pardonable pride, are Fiona eltstica, an old 
faTonrite pot-plant. 

On either side of the principal entiance stands a 
stately African Oil Palm (Elseis guineensis), the 
gate pillare being completely draped with Bignouia 
unguis-eati of Brazil, which bears a protusian of 
beautiful yellow flowers, and oocaaionatly ita ouricus 
long podi, which are from 3 feet to 9 feet in length. 
Immediately on entering, the viaitor is oonfronted 
with a very fine oval group of Palme, oontaioing 
acme eiity species, representing all parte of the 
tropics i whilst forming an eSeotive undergrowth 
amoDgat these are several species of Cycads. Over- 
afaading the drive on the left is seen a good example 
of the amazingly luxuriant habit, combined with 
extreme beauty, which is peculiar to certain tropical 
clinbers ; this is the Thnnbeigia grandiflora, 
which, though Boon baooming an utimanageable 
Weed if permitted, it here allowed to form a dense 
screen ef evergreen foliage, studded with large 
mauve flowery reaching, by the support ot tall 
trees, to a height of frotn TO feet to 80 feet from 
the ground. Passing round to the right, the com- 
l^etoly shaded Nnttaeg-walk it reaobed, and few 
walk* offer bom temptation to visit than this. The 
Neotarine-likMl f rulta bsAging fram the Nutmeg. 
tree* ia'abubdimee, aod In all stage* of develop- 
ment, mixed wittt'the flowers, some jtiit " setting," 
ethon ripe and spUtHng open, dii^dsyiug the large 
brown nab encloeed in the pretty bright red mace ; 
the various other spie»4reee~Olove, Allspioe, Cin- 
namon, Acb-all are t^lt 'to make the stranger find 
•oae jualdflaation in Heher's " splosy breezes "— 
" There srerr prmpsot iDsassi, 
And onlf DUD !■ vllo." 

StretdUog «nt from the oval Palm group Is tte 
atraightmain OMttral drive (see Snpplemeut in yioseut 
ia*n«), which alunn a pattien of this, but it is impoa- 
aible, even fee the eameia, to do jasiiee to the aoene, 
each ia tha wealth tt celooring, tbe gratehl eootnea* 
<«hioh can ooly ha fully appreciated In tba kopica) 
fcom the obeqmered light, the indeeoribable niitnra 
o( odours, the ohatter and cooing ot liright- 
plnnaged birds, aod the murmur aod burning of 
inaMte. Biting gradually from vergaa of Amaryllida, 
ia a diveraified ooUeekiao of flowering and fdll^a 
thmba, herbaoeous and fanlbous planla, shaded 
by a baokgroond of tall laeea, interspened with 



One of the photogr^tht tent r epre» eo tt the Montt- 
ment Boad, whioh lead* to a cenotaph eraoted to the 
memory of a former director of the gardeos. ^Hiit 
ttandt on a knoll cverlookiag large expausas of undn- 
latiag lawns, tbe lake, the Talipot Avenue (Cory pha 
ttmbraculifera, thn giant of Palms), the handsome 
bridge of Satinwood (Chloroxylon Swieteois) span- 
Ding the river which forms the boundary of the 
garden*. Aloog either tide of the road is a row of 
oircnlar beds, planted with more attractive or 
unique ehruba, and fringed by the large white- 
flowered Amarylli* solandrteflora and others. 
Over-arching the nearer end are two of the gor* 
geons-flowered Flamboyant treee (Poinciana ragia), 
half hidden by Petrna volnbllis, an exoeedingly 
beautiful climber, producing here in great profuaiou 
ita sprays ot violet and tuiquoiae-blne flowers i 
wbiltl tha farther and is shaded by a - - 
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specimens of TerminalU Belerioa, PometU eximi*, 
&a, attaioing to gigmitto proportions ; here also are 
some AoBtndian Coniferas— Agathis robnsta, Aran- 
caria Cooki, A. BidwiUt« fto. ; whilst dose to these 
are so oh interesting and handsome trees as the 
Dorian tree (Dorio zibethinns), which prodnoes 
excellent bat malodorous fmit; the famous Upas 
tree (Antiaris tozicaria) of Java; the doable 
Coooanut-Palm (Lodoioea seohellaram) ; the Mam- 
mee- Apple (Mammeaamericana) of the West Indies ; 
the Brazil-nut tree (Bertholetia excelsa) ; and the 
brilliant-flowered Amherstia nobilis and Lager- 
str(Bmia Flos-reginie. 

Passing through the Liane Drive there are 
seen some splendid Lianes, the great copy- 
right of the tropics. Here, in the tangle of un- 
traceable festoons of huge and embracing climbers» 
which soar to the highest tree-top, abound the 
fl3ring squirrel (Pteromys Oral), an animal of noc- 
turnal habits, similar to a light-brown cat in 
appearance^ and measuring over 4 feet from head to 
end of taO, and about the same in expanse of 
wings. Different from this, and somewhat smaller, 
is the Flying-fox (Pteropus Edwardsii), a reddish- 
brown frugivorous creature, of gregarious and noc- 
turnal habits. Certain trees, if tall enough, find 
special favour with the Flying-fox, colonies of 
which sleep together during the day, suspending 
themselves by their hind-legs to the branches, and 
thus sway gently in the breeze till dusk. Sir John 
Lubbock said that in the tropics " everything 
seemed to climb to the light.' Plants, beasts, 
insects, and reptiles climb, the latter including 
snakes as well as lizards, from a few inches to 
5 and 6 feet in length. 

Continuing on from Liane Drive, a fine solitary 
specimen of Ficus elastica is suddenly presented in 
view. The extraordinary character of the roots, 
resembling bulwarks or fortifications, may be seen 
to advantage. Creeping up to the topmost branches 
is the large white-flowered Cereus triangularis. 

Incidentally, a tree of Ficus religiosa at Anurad- 
hapuro — once an imposing city, and capital 
of Ceylon, which the merciless jungle buried 
for centuries, but the ruins of which have lately 
been partly unearthed— is the oldest historical tree 
in existence. It was planted 288 years b.c, so 
that it is at least 2188 years old ! This species is 
endowed with miraculous powers in native religion, 
and promotes the spiritual welfare of the Singhalese 
and other Asiatics. A true Buddhist will sooner 
sacrifice his pay than cut a twig or pull a seedling 
of this tiee. 

In the flower-garden is an octagonal plant-house to 
the right. Appearing above the latter is the crown 
of the wild Date-palm (Phoenix sylvestris), next to 
this being the straight and spiny stemmed Acro- 
ooryne sclerooarpa. A tall cluster of Palms with 
slender stems is Onooqwrma filamentosa, and in 
front to the left is a handsome si>eoimen of Phoenix 
redinata^ behind which are Calyptrocalyx spicatus, 
livistonas, &c. Here also is a variety of the more 
omamentsi tropical climbers trained on trellis- work 
arbours, where they are seen to advantage. In 
the beds and borders the most showy Cannes, the 
variegated red and white Pine-apple (Ananas 
sativus, var. variegata), Caladiums, &c., make a 
brilliant display. 

Passing through a Fernery and the Palmyra 
Avenue (Borassus flabeliiformis), tiie visitor comes 
upon the imposing avenue of Royal Palms (Oreodoxa 
regia, see Oard, Chron.^ May 12, 1900, fig. 96). New 
and longer avenues of this and other handsome Palms 
which have of late been planted^ may be expected 
to form in time striking features in the landscape 
of these gardens. 

Purely dedduous trees in the tropics are oom- 
parativdy rare, and when they do occur they 
generally do not cast their leaves for the purpose of 
resting, but for bursting into blossom, followed by 
the fruit. A good example of this is the silk 
Cotton - tree (Bombax malabaricum), the large 
red, edible flowers of which cover the ground 
for weeks after the leaves have disappeared. 
Nothing can be more suggestive of a snow storm 



than #hen the pods of this tree bursty during wind 
and rain, and their cottony contents are wafted 
about thickly in the air. 

Taking the river-drive round the arboretum, the 
scenery is most picturesque. Mirrored in the 
Mahaweli river (the largest in Ceylon), which 
surrounds the gardens on three sides, are the 
feathery plumes of tall Bamboos, giant trees and 
Palms draped with luxuriant climbers, with im- 
posing hills in the background. A tingle dump of 
Dendrocalamus giganteus ('* Giant Bamboo,'* and 
monarch of the grass family), over 120 feet high, 
carves gracefully over the river (see Oardener^ 
Ohronicle^ Aug. 27, 1881, fig. 54). Apart from the 
ssientific department — the Herbarium, Library, 
Maseum, and Research Laboratory, ko, — there are 
other features in these gardens which prove equally 
attractive and interesting to the stranger, but fear 
of trespassing on your space forbids the mention of 
more. H, F. MaemiUan. 



Forestry. 



THINNING OR NOT THINNING WOODS. 

The articles on Forestry by Professor Schlich, 
published in the Oardenert^ ChronkU^ have aroused 
renewed interest in the subject. Allow me once 
more to sdvooate " Treatment of plantations with- 
out regular thinning." My plantation is only 
7 acres. About an acre of old Oak was left in 
various parts for shelter ; 6 acres were planted in 
1857, mostly Larch ; 800 Spanish Chestnut, and 
from 500 to 100 each of different kinds of Pine and 
Fir. My Indian forester son worked in it with 
me in 1898, and says it is the finest pieoe of Larch 
he has seen, and could not certainly say that there 
was Larch disease. 

The vistas, cut at regular intervals in what had 
been an old Oak wood, divided it into blocks, twdve 
trees in one direction, and dght in the otlier, the 
trees 4 feet apart. These had doaed together so as to 
secure fair leaf-canopy, before the last cuts were 
made in May, 1890, 20 feet apart, leaving any 
forest-trees that stood in the cuts, and a few fine 
Larch. 

The part that was endosed from a field when 
the whole was planted (about an acre), was filled 
with Larch, among which a few Spanish Chestnut 
and Oak were scattered. Most of the forest-trees 
were outgrown by the Larch, and died. This part 
was not opened at regular intervals. 

From 1887 to 1895, thirty-five full-length L^rch 
died every year on an average. Forty-six deaths 
in 1893 is the greatest number entered in my log. 

It is remarkable that, since 1895, when I made a 
cut through it from north to south, scarcely any 
trees have died in this part. Last month I cut two 
dead LMch there, one of which had been ringed 
by a squirrd 20 feet from the top. From 1887 to 
1895 oidy two large Larch died in the wood, where 
openings at regular intervals have been made from 
time to time as the former ones closed up ; two 
trees in 5 acres in nine years, not counting 
■oppressed trees in either case. 

In the paper you published in 1894 it appears 
that the vistas were begun in 1877, twenty 
years after the trees were planted, in a north- 
west direction from the roads. In 1881 the first 
cut was begun parallel to the road, and others in 
lame direction in 1882 and 1883. Workmen, when 
catting trees, were directed to throw each tree 
between two others when possible. This stripe the 
standing trees of dead branches, so that many poles 
are bare of dead branches. In August, 1895, the 
dead branches left after faggoting in the 20 feet cuts 
were raked into the middle of the cuts and burnt. 
Then pits were made 6 feet apart every way, and 
4 ft. from trees at the side of the cuts. In November 
we planted Silver Fir 12 feet apart in the middle 
row of pits, and filled the other pits with Beech. 
The pits were dug by day labour, and with arooting- 
tool, and roots picked out, which made planting 



easy. Scarcdy any trees died. They have msde 
good growth, and will soon cover the ground. 
They do not interfere with the constant oirculatioD 
of air throu^out the wood, as the open vpacee ire 
still the warmest by day and coolest at night. The 
thick parts being coolest by day and warmest by 
night. 

In 1896 and 1897 a few Larch were cut that either 
got their heads round a neighbour or were whipping 
better trees ; none was blown down. In ISM my 
forester son persuaded me to give up the idea I hsd 
of cutting 20 feet cuts in the middle of the 80 feet 
blocks in 1905, and we cut one of every two Larch 
in the thick parts that were 4 feet apart— twenty- 
four dozen and two trees. In November, 18S^ 
I planted 400 Silver Fir and 550 Beech in the 
thick parts. A good many seedling Silver Fir, 
Beech, Spanish Chestnut, Ash, and Oak, have 
sprung up since 1895. Pits will be made after hs^ 
vest for Silver Firs where there is head* room, and 
for Beeches under Larch and Fir, and under-planting 
continued next autumn. Then the plantation will 
be near perfection, and I am quite satisfied that 
the late Mr. Enys's plan is the best for growing 
timber and poles, and only wish that someone of 
influence would take it up before I am taken to m; 
rest Henry Rogers^ Captain B.N,, Plymouth, 



Cultural Memoranda. 



CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

No time should now be lost in transferring the 
plants into their flowering-pots, no matter for what 
purposes they may be grown. Plants intended ta 
furnish blooms of great size for exhibition or other- 
wise, should be provided with pots of not less thsn 

9 inches in diameter, when the plants are of strong 
growth, and were struck in the months of December 
and January. 

It is not possible to grow the Japanese varieties 
too vigoroudy, if the plants have sufficient standing 
room to enable the growth to be fully matared. It 
is from sturdily- grown plants, with fully -developed 
leaves and hard brown - coloured stems, that 
blossoms of the best quality are obtained, and it it 
only vigorous growth made during the months of 
June, July, and August that can produce them. 
It will sometimes happen that the stock of flower- 
pots in hand are of too large a size for single 
plants, but this can be got over by grovring two 
plants in a pot, the chief point being in so doing to 
jput only the same varieties in a pot. two varieties 
being seldom exactly alike in growth ; and it 
is difficult in the autumn to arrange the plants 
when the growth is so diverse. Flower-pots 

10 inches in diameter will accommodate two 
plants. Bushes of single-flowered varieties or 
pompons, or even the small-flowered Japanese 
varieties, will succeed in 8-inch pots, and are then 
handy for the decoration of apartments. 

The oompoet used at this shift should be prepared 
with care, the plants having much to do in a short 
apace of time. Turfy -loam, such as that afforded by 
the top spit of an old pasture, carted-in suffidently 
long as to have become half decayed, should form the 
staple portion ; and the manure required shodd 
consist of half decayed horse-dung, one part of this 
to three parts loam, adding wood -ashes, charcoal, 
and sand, in sufficient quantity to render the whole 
porous ; the character of the turf being a good 
guide as to this matter. If the soil is heavy and 
retentive of moisture, or of a kind that ruDB 
together easily, much of the latter kind of material 
will be needed. To every bushel of compost 
prepared, add 2 lb. of Thomson's Vine-manure. 

Chrysan^emums are moisture-loving plants, but 
they do not like stagnant water in the soil, there- 
fore good drainage is an essential. Sometimes 
plants are noticed, the odour of whose leaves is 
pale green ; and if the roots of such plants are 
examined, they will be found to have reoeiveda check 
from the unhealthy condition of the soil. L«t only 
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dsu orocki b« niad in the ituzitge, «Dd odtbt them 
with bite of larf M)d oliKroiMl, in moh a nuoaer m 
to prerent the finer partiolae of loil from fUtering 
down among them, Mid blockiog the panaga of the 
water. Some penoni iprinkle aoot ovir the tnrf at 
the bottom, with the idea that worm* are thoa pra- 
venMd from enterinR the pots. To prevent their 
ingreae, Porter'a wire'OTockB are capital tbingi to 
nie. A qnaotity of MOt, lo placed that the rooti 
come ialo direct contact with it, ia liable to injure 
the pointa of the latter. Chrjianthemama like 
Not, but it ie biAter to apply it id liqaid form 
later on. Let the planti be potted firmly, at a 
mean* to iodnoe the formation ol firm wood ; and 
U *u« that the ball ia thoronghly mtnat before 



bed of atones or ctinken, oovered with coal aahee, 
will suffice ; bat what ii a ttill better plan ii to 
•taud the pota on boardi, ilatea, or each pbt oa 
two bricka, immnnity from the eotnaoe of worma 
to the root* being then aunred. 

Where an open ipaoe inoh aa that luggeated ia 
not avaiUble, lo that the plant* can be kept in one 
block, one aide of a path in the kitchen gardeo » 
a good alte for a row ; aa (here the planta are 
raadily attended to, and they reoeiva abundance of 
light. 

Some form of anpport will be nnnnenaijr tor tall 
growers. Two wires stretched to a atoat poat at 
each end of a row, with a few light intemudiate 
rapporta, ia a good one. The pota are stood abont 
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n-pottinft it baJDg not good practice to afibrd a 
quantity of water to newly-potted planta, aa it 
leada to aouriog of tbe eoiL 

After re-potting, let the planta be syringed 
thrice daily if the weather be hot and dry. Ilie 
roola qniokly ran Into the new loil, if it is aa it 
should be — mciat — when employed. For the 
•nmmer qnarten of the planta choose an open 
snnpy podtioD sheltered from sontb-west and 
easterly winds, bnt eapeoiaUy tbe former, aa when 
•trong galea are experieooed from that quarter at 
the end of Aoguat or early in September, mnch 
damage ie often done to plants in eiposed 
aitnalioos. Not only are tbe hloom bnds with 
their loig pedaDclea broken, bat the teavea are so 
whipped aa to render them almsit nielesi. 

The pots ahonld be stood on s hard inrfaoe, so 
dnjncd that water qniokly paaM« away. A thick 



1 foot apart, the stake in the pot to which the 
centoe stem ia tied ia made fast to the wires. The 
two aide shoota are eeonred by tying light stakes 
to the wirea, and to these the aboota are made 
fast. In thia manner all the leavea reoeive plenty 
of annlight ; and they matore perfectly. 

When the plante are taken under cover in the 
autumn, the two side-shoot* are released from the 
small stakes on the wires, and looped to tbe stake 
in ths pot ; tbna bnt one atake ia required i> the 
pot, which iaall the better for the roots. 

Careful application of water ia an important 
factor in anooisatul onlture, and at no time ilioald 
the planta be afforded water indiaoriminately. The 
planta ahonld be examined at the least twioe daily, 
and in very hot weather thrice will not be too often. 
At tnoh times the leaves should be syringed both 
morning and night. E, Molynmx, 



Plant Notes. 

PANAX MA8TERS1ANUM (Hort. Sindik). 

This was Sgnred, and in part dcacribad, in the 
0ardetier4' CknmUU for April 23, 189B, p. 242, 
tig. 8S. It haa reoantly flowered in tbe trarsery of 
Mesats. F, Sander, of St. Albans. Uofortnoately, 
only male flowers were prodnoed, so that there is 
atill Bome nncertainty reapecting its nearest affini- 
ties. Messn. Sadder tsnl a fall-grown leaf anj the 
whole of an inflorescence to Kew. As described 
in the plaoe oited, the leaf is singularly formed, 
being, in the speoiman received, abont 3 feet long, 
simply pinnate to abont the middle, where the 
raohia forka, and the nppar half ia thus hipinnate. 
The infloreeoenoe, apparaaily terminal, oocsisti of 
eight primaiT branches, abont 2 feet long, ladiating 
from a point in the form of a huge nnibeL ^le 
branches bear whorls ol brasehlets at distant 
intervals, each hrancblst terminating in a small 
nnbel of minnte green flowers. Sometimas there 
ate also lateral nmbda. The petals, Ave in 
oombar, are strictly valvate, cohering at the tips, 
and are thrown off in the form of a oalyptmm (Uke 
those of the Qrape-rine) by the expanding anthers, 
and there are five rudimentary styles in these mala 
flowers. This plant is a native of the Solomon 
Islands, in the region of New Gnioea, where it was 
discovered by Mr. Micholits, aad imported by 
Meaars. Sander. It will only be grown for the 
sake of its ornamental foliage. W. Botting HanMteg. 

[We reprodaoe the original- illnatration (see 
fig. 130. Sd.] 



FERN SPORANGIA. 

Th> aporanginm of a Fern is the little capanle 
containing the sporee, and although the latter are 
nanally so small as to be individually all but 
invisible to the naked eye, the capanle containing 
some acoree is naturally so much larger as to be 
plainly seen, though to study its details a atrong 
pockst lens is requisite, or eren a low power 
microsoope. As one of Natnre'a innumerable 
devises for protecting seeds, or their equivalent*, 
in the first ptaos, and for scattering them when ripe 
in the seooad, the sporanginm of a Fern ia an 
extreoiely interaaling oonthvanct, and it ths 
tronble be taken to acatter a nnmber ol them npon a 
glass ilip before they have bnrat, and to place the 
same nnder say an inch objective, the ob«*rv*r will 
probably be veij much startled by the explodv* 
tendenoiea which will come themselves imBiediat«ly 
they begin to dry ont, which usnally ia directly 
they are apreai upon the gtaaa ia the dry air of a 
dwelling-room. The entire hastp ia seen st first 
to have a slow internal movement among ita 
constitnenta, aa their atalks commence to bend and 
stiffen, and preeently probably the whole mass will 
fly out of the field of view, leaving a soattsred hail 
of spores in its plaoe ; or individual oapsnlea may be 
seen to fly open and spring to some distanoe 
scattering their particolar oontent* in all direo- 
Uona. Meanwhile the hail will be observed to 
be oontinned, fresh batohea of aporea being ahot 
into the field of view, from tbe soattered 
heap whieh now lies widely spread npon the 
glaM slip, oontinuing ita bombardment from Ireah 
sites. The nadiu operartdi of the spore-oase 
itself ia sa foUowa. Each case oonsitts of a 
tiny oval receptacle borne on a shortjoiated stalk ; 
this jointing, however, is coBtinusd on one side of 
the capsnle nnlil it reaohee the top, and extend* 
some little distance down the other side, like a 
jointed ridge on a fireman's hslmet — jnat below its 
termination, where the fireman's nose would be, is 
the weakest part of the capsule. Aa the capsule 
dries, these joints shrink, and cause a oontinnally 
increasing strain, natil praaently asplit appears at 
the weak point aforesaid, and then suddenly the 
whole top of the oapinle fiis* baokwards, jerking 
the contained spores far and wide. Under ordinary 
circumstanees, and in still air, "far and wid*'' 
muat be taken aa a relative term in oonnection with 
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the size of the spores and tiieir ctses ; and probably 
an inch or so woald represent the average range of 
these mimic bomb-sh^ls. In dry, breezy weather, 
however, which woold be precisely snoh as would 
tend to burst the eapaules by desicoation, the wind 
would certainly oonvey the freed spores to consider- 
able distances ; and the fact that they are shot out 
even for a nnall distuice would help dispersion 
far more than a non-ez^oaive extension, involving 
little or no scattering at alL One of the most 
remarkable features in conneodon with these 
sporattgi:a is the extreme^ close resemblance those 
cl most of the Fern genera bear to each other, and 
tiia absolute identity of their mode of bursting 
i«d scattering their eontents. Although there is a 
fundamental differenoe between a seed and a spore, 
the functions of the oi^wule as a container and 
disseminator must be regarded as identical with 
those 6f seed-vessels. In these latter, however, 
we have an infinite variety of form and contrivances 
directed to these same ends; every genua, every 
epeoieSy and sometimes even the varieties have 
-distinot chMuoteristic features, but deqpite the 
enormous diversity of Eem-form, ranging from 
tiny grass-like plants to grand Pahn-like tree 
Ferns, and although we shall find a considerable 
range of diffisrenoe in detail of the oontained spores, 
the sporeKsases of all are doeely alike, tiie vast 
majority posssasing the same vertical ring, and the 
rest a more or less horizontal one aooompanied by 
modifications of shape of the capsule itself. 

This lack of diverrity is doubtless due to the 
fact that no such evolutional forces have acted 
upon the spore-heaps, as have been experieooed by 
the flowers. With the latter more and more 
•complicated relations with the insect would have in 
time modified the flowers to an infinite extent, and 
the seed-vessel being simply a development of one 
part of the floral system, has naturally been 
modified also. Other evolutionary faotom too have 
noulded the floral world, modifying the foli^e ; and 
through that the flowers which are modifi^ parts 
of its various methods of seed dispetial, favouring 
onder dissemination, have also originated, and in 
these developments transformed the seed into self 
dispersing ones, as in the DandeKon and kindred 
plants. 

In Ferns the sporangium, though possibly a 
modified frond, is not perceptibly modified cor- 
rdatSvely with the fronds of the species to which it 
belongs, its situation, mode of arrangements and 
attachment, the nature of its cover or absence of 
any, are certainly correlated with the venation and 
form of the frond, and this so constantly as to form 
one of the most reliable specific characters ; the 
spores too vary consideraUy, smooth, oval, cor- 
rugated, ribbed, and ridged, yellow, brown, and 
green, so that curiously enough the spore-case 
remains the nu>re constant feature. This stability 
of form in Ferns is the more remarkable when we 
•oonsider how widely the spore capsules of Mosses 
vary in shapeand in detail; and descending still lower 
tn the cryptogamic scale, how varied are the spore 
receptacles of fungi Specialists in these branches 
<mn generally determine the genus and species by 
the peculiarities of the spore receptacles, but few, 
tf any, pteridologtsts confronted solely witu a col- 
lection of isolated sporangia, could determine with 
any certainty even the genus of most of them. 
Differences, however, do exist. Nature rarely 
repeats herself to the minutest detail, and it is 
<inite possible that special investigation in this 
direction and comparative drawings to scale, show- 
ing the number of joints, mode of sedimentation, 
shape of capsule, colour, and so on, would reveal 
characteristic and constant mimic features of great 
value for reference and confirmation of kinship. 
In the present classification there are many anoma- 
lies, the actual cultivator is frequently quite unable 
to agree with the scientific botanist, the identifying 
characters being too indefinite, and often associated 
with contradictory characters of another kind. 
Careful study of the sporangia might well lead to 
wider knowledge and greater correctness. ChoB, T. 
Drutry, F,L,8„ V,3f,B. 



The WEEK'S Work, 

THB SITOHEV GABDEN. 

By A. OMAPifAs, OwdoMr to Captsia Holvobd, Wsstoablil^ 
TtttmiTt OlonoMtsnhin. 

Leeka.—Thid plants of the March sowing being 
now fit for transplanting may be put out in an o^en 
position, where tne soil is moderately enriched with 
manure. It is usual to plant Leeks in trenches 
rather shallower than those made for the early 
Celery, a 4-inch layer of rotten stable-manure 
being laid at the bottom, and covered with a 
aimi^ly thick layer of earth ; the trenches when 
ready for tdanUng being about 6 inches deep. The 
trenches should he dug at 3 feet, and the plants put 
out at from 9 to 12 inches apart. The earth should 
be drawn up to the plants as growth proceeds, in 
order to blanch them. In gardens where 4abour is 
scarce, a piece of rich ground should be made level, 
and holes made with a dibber 3 inches in diameter, 
and about 1 foot deep, and the plants carefully 
lifted and dropped into these, and as much sotl 
sfforded as will cover the roots. Planting finished, 
afford the beds and trencher a copious application 
of water, and use the hoe often when growth has 
begun, so as to work the soil into the holes, being 
oaraful not to bury the leaves. 

Olobe Artichokes, — ^Where heads are showing on 
these plants, rich mulchinn should be apphed, 
more espedalUy if the soil be light In dry weather 
the plants dmtud be aflbrded water twice a week. 

Artichokes {Jeru&alem), — Tubers of these which 
were lifted and planted on fresh ground as advised 
in the January calendar, need not be thinned, but 
where a plantation has grown on the same plot for 
two years in succession, all weakly growths from 
stray tubers should be dug up and thrown away, 
and on poor land rich mulchings should be afforded, 
or failing these, guano should oe applied before rain. 

O/iiont. — Autumn-sown crops will now require 
attention. The beds should be well hand-weeded ; 
and the lajring down of the stems should be 
performed with the hand, the stems being bent 
over at about i an inch above the top of the bulb. 

Cauliflowers, — Plants of Autumn Giant and 
Veitch's Self Protecting, raised from seed sown 
eariy in the spring, being now sufficiently large for 
transplanting, may be set out in drills drawn 
as if for Peas, at 2 feet apart. When lift- 
ioff the plants from the nuree-bed use a hand- 
fonL, and secure a ball of earth with each. When 
planting, make the soil firm round about the 
roots and stems, and afford plenty of water if the 
weather be dry. The Early Forcing, Early London, 
and Walcheren, are now tuming-ia, and an occa- 
sional application of liquid-manure will do them 
much good. Tie the leaves loosely over the heads. 

Celery. — In May directions were given for 
the preparation of the trenches for the main crop 
of Celery, and at this date a commencement may be 
made, whatever be the state of the weather. The 
day before a beginning is made the ground should 
be trodden firmly, and the trenches sSfbrded water. 
The plants should be carefully lifted with a trowel 
a few at a time, and planted without delay at a 
distance of 1 foot apart. 



FULiras jnsmsB, glass. 

ByT. BowAans, PoremsD, Bogril Plant Gardois, Fhigmore. 

LUies, — ^Those intended to fiower in the autunm, 
viz., Lilium longiflorum and its variety Harriaii, 
and L. spedosum, and which have made stem- 
growth of 2 to 2^ feet, may be aeonred to neat 
stakes, and afforded a top-dressing of loam and 
well-decayed stable-manure, the necsasary space 
for which was left when the bulbs were po&ed. 
Failing the required space for the additional soil, a 
tin or zinc hoop may be put within the rim of the 
pot to retain the top-dressing. These plants may 
be stood on coal-ashes under a north walL 

Humea ekgans,—ThiB plant may be similarly 
treated to the foregoing, and afforded diluted soot- 
water at the root once a week. 

Affording Water to Pten<«.— Particular attention 
will be called for in regard to all kinds of plants 
growing in pots, in order that they do not lack 
water at the root, and more especially such as have 
filled their pots with roots. Of such I may mention 
Campanula pjrramidalis, Cannas, Hedyohiums, 
Kalosanthes, Gladiolus The Bride, &c., which may 
stand in need of water being applied twice or 
thrice daily. 



Primula sinensis. —These plants may be removed 
to odld pits, in order to prepare them for the Issfc 
shift. Let strict attention be paid to shading then, 
discontinue the use of permanent shiding, aaa main, 
tain humidity in the pits and floor beneath it, by 
damping tbe air or staffing ; and afford air freely, 
otherwise the plants will get drawn. 

Cineraria and Celotitu. — Continue to re-pot tbe 
young stock of these plants, and stand them widely 
apart, so as to iivoid weak growth and etfolatioa. 
Ottosias should be ssrringed twioe a day, in order to 
prevent attacks ot red-spider. 

Indian Azaleas, — When the growth of tliese 
plants is completed, and flower-buds form, a cooler 
treatment should be enforced, and early in July 
th^ should be placed out-of-doon in halC-shsdsd 
positions, taking care that worms do not get into 
the pots. They may be syringed daily inhot weather. 
A. mollis and A. rustica, if for forcing, are best kept 
in pols, for being surfaoe-rooting, they are if planted 
out in peat-beds, difficult to re-pot in flower-poti 
of moderate size without damage being done to the 
roots ; but they may be grown in pots for years by 
re-potting them from time to time as may seem to 
be requind, and by careful root-feeding— moreover, 
they can be forced early more readily than plsoti 
lifted from the open. During the season of growth, 
weak manure-water may sMely be applied alter- 
nately with dear water to both Indian and Ghent 
Asaleas, with marked improvement to the fdisge 
and tbe endurance of the flowers. In a genenl 
way, however, manures should only be afforded to 
plants growing in pots when they are in active 
growth ; and in the case of Azaleas and other hard- 
wooded plants, only clear water ahould be afforded 
after the flower-buds are set. 

Art^icial HeaHng.— With the exception of plant- 
stoves, the use of fire-heat may now be disooa* 
tinned during fine weather. In houses containing 
planu of Nepenthes, Alocasias, and Anthurioms, 
it will be desirable to keep them slightly warm 
by the heating apparatus during the night, othor- 
wise growth may be checked. 

AUamanias, Stephanotis floribunda^ CUrodtn- 
drons of species, when in bloom ahould be afforded 
at regular intervals applications of manure-water, 
which, if tbe pots are properly drained, will do mnch 
ffood. These plants are gross feeders, and if a ton- 
dressing of oow-maoure can be applied as well, 
much needed support is afforded the plants when in 
bloom. 

THB HABDY F&UIT GASBXN. 

By A. Ward, Oardener to F. A. Bevak, Bsq., Trent Ftfk 

New Barnet. 

Dessert Cherries.-'ln this district the fruiti of 
tbe early varieties are changing colour, and it ii 
pleasant to note that but few dropped whilst 
stoning. It is very neoessary in country gardeof 
to pla<^ nets over the trees, or much of the frait 
will be taken by the birds. The treea should first 
be summer-pruned, and then washed of the remains 
of blossoms, and dust and dirt, with the garden 
engine, ko. If aphis infest the shoots, let them be 
dipped into tobacco-water, made with 1 lb. of 
tobacco-paper and 1 gallon of boiling water, and 
when all the killing prooerties have bMu extracted 
from the paper, stram toe water and dilute it with 
1 gaUon of oold water, and it is ready for use.^ The 
mid-season and late varieties may be sprayed with an 
insecticide should aphides be very numsrons on 
the shoots. 

Kentish OAerry.— Although this variety ■ucoesds 
well as a wall tree, it is mostly grown as a bosh. 
On walls this variety is subject to be aariousiy 
infested with the black aphia, but in the open it is 
seldom so infested. Infsieted trees ^oold oe dealt 
with as mentioned above* These treea will soob 
require to be netted over, for although the fmiti 
are acid, the birds are very partial to them. Before 
netting the wall-treee, pinch hack all the breastwood 
and surplus shoots to three or four leaves each ; and 
with regard to bush trees, I have always foiuid it good 
practice to pinch-out the ends of all young growthit 
which tends to keep the trees compact and well 
furnished with woodC while it prevents the bushes 
losing their neat i^pearance. 

Morellos. — Wall trees should have tbe bearing 
wood of next year thinned to due proportions by 
disbudding, the remaining shoots being secured 
to the wall by ties or shreds and nails. This 
variety of Cherry is a gross feeder, and a mulch of 

fartly-decayed manure is of great service to it. 
f liquid - manure is abundant, it may, whin 
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diluted, be used in addition to tlie mnloh with the 
beet reeolte in regard to the crop and aize of the 
fniits. Let the points of shoota on bnihes and 
pyramid! be pinched -out in order to giro compact- 
neM 'of form ; and wash them as h'eqnently as cir- 
aimstftnces permit. Precisely the same species of 
aphik infests the Morello as the foregoing, and the 
same remedies apply* Later in the season I haVo 
known the sing- worm to attack .Cherry-trees in the 
0|>en, bnt this pest is sot under by dusting the trees 
with powdered lime, followed by a copious waging 
with cold water about an hour aiterwards. 

ChKmberries on treUUes,~-TheBe should be looked 
oyer, and with a pair of pruning-sciBsors cut back 
all growths emanatins irom Uie spurs to four 
leaves. Leave a shoot whenever required for filling up 
gajw, and for extension ; and in the case of branches 
whidi show signs of becoming exhausted, train up 
as young shoots from the base to replace them. 
Place a mnloh of long litter under the plants. The 
■ame precaution should also be adopted with regard 
to bushes in the open quarter. . , 

WdU Ourranis, —These should be summer pruned , 
and mulched as advised for Gooseberries, ^i the 
same reasons. Those growing on a north wall for 
the late supply should be well looked after, and 
on no account allowed to become dry at the roots, 
otherwise the fruit will not hang the desired length 
of time without shrivelling. 



THE OBOHU> HOUSES. 

By W. H. ToDvo, Orobld Orowar to Sir FaBDraiaa Wifua 
Bart., OUre Lawn, Bast Shean, 8.W. 

MkUophiella Misabelhias.—l!hia species is well 
deservinff the attention of the gardener, as it always 
eommaods the admiration of idl who see the 
plant in flower. Its rhizomes have by this time 
reached their limit of growth for the season, and 
the formation of roots and leaves will soon take 
place, hence the necessity of haviog the compost in 
a satisfactory state. If a new pot is required, care- 
ftilly remove the whole of the decayed material and 
the roots which may be dead, and arranffe it in 
another pot, employing a large quantity of crocks. 
Our plants of this species are growing in ** Sander's 
Perfect Orchid-pans/' which are suspended at the 
warmest part of the Phalfenopsis-house. They grow 
in a mixture consisting of two parts peat, one part 
turfy loam, together with some sphacnum-moss 
(chopped finely), small crocks, and sand. I place 
this compost rather loosely about the roots, so that 
the generous supplies of water, required by the 
plants during srowth, pass away freely. Growth 
will be made tm the end of the year, and d^ness 
at the root must be avoided all that time. There 
should be no difficulty in this matter if a hot, 
moist, not over-shaded position can be found for 
the plant. Drier conditions should prevail whilst 
the spikes are forming and until the roots emerge 
from the new root-stock. Red-spidermust be kept 
under by spraying and sponging the leaves 
frequently, 

JSpidendrum bieofTiutum belongs to the so-called 
botanical Orchids, but it is really a very beautiful 
decorative plant when ip vigorous health, a condition 
rather difficult of attainment owing to our variable 
climate. The plant delishts in sunshine, and suc- 
cess seldom rewards the gardener when cold, 
cloudy weather often occurs during the summer. 
The plant now commencing to grow, if established 
in a sound basket, may have the stale sphagnum- 
moss replaced with fresh. The plant &ould be 
fixed in a basket with crocks to near the snrfoce, 
with a layer of moss on the top, and be suspended in 
a hot, moist part of an East Indian-house, where the 
roller-blinds are removed early in the afternoon. 
Here, all through the growing season, in bright 
sunnv weather, water in abundance should be 
afforaed ; but, when spells of cold, cloudy weather 
intervene, great care is necessary, or an over<satn- 
rated base in combination with excessive moisture 
in the air, mav induce decajr in the young growths. 
When the latter are nearing completion, much 
less water should be applied, Uiough, as ^eir bulbs 
are hollow, long periods of drousht should be 
avoided, or shrivelliog, from which they would not 
recover, would occur. 

Epidendrum Stamfordianum is another species of 
merit, what is lacking in size beinff made up in 
quantity of bloom. The flower-spikes produced 
from the base of pseudo- bulbs are many •branched 
and heavily flowered. This species grows admirably 
under similar conditions to those advised for the 



last-named. Put a small quantity of peat in the 
compost when potting this species, and afford a 
longer and more deoiaed rest when root-action is 
dormant. 

OdofUogloaeum crispum and allied species and 
hybrids, as soon as their flower-spikes are removed, 
should be induced by keepine them moderatelv 
dry, to take a rest before another cycle of growth 
commences. Inattention to the fact Uiat these 
plants require a thorough rest after flowering is 
one of the causes of failure with them. ShrivelHng 
in the old pseudo-bulbs through drought will eflTeot 
less harm than an excessive amount of water to 
counteract the drying influences of the summer 
heat. A moist, cool atmosphere should be afforded, 
with an abundance of air. The chief thing to 
guard against is a large amount of water at ^e 
root in &e resting season. 



THE FLOWEB OAEBEir. 

By J. BsHBOw, Gardaner to the Barl of Ilohestar, Abbotabojy 

Oaatla, DorMtahire. 

Aralia japonieti. — When the climate permits, this 
plant forms a desirable object out ox doors. At 
Abbotsbury, seedlings spring up and grow without 
any sort of protection. In less favoured situations 
a position protected from cold winds shoidd be 
found for the plant, and the drainage should be 
flood naturally, or means taken to make it so. 
A hole much bigger than the ball of the plant it is 
purposed to plant should be dug, and nch tuify- 
loam I, leaf -mould J, tocether with road grit 
and i-inch bones, should be mixed together, and 
used in fiUing-in the hole. When a plant has 
become estabUshed, weak liquid manure may be 
applied occasionally during the season of growth, 
^ich will have]the etfect caving a sood appearance 
to the foliage at midsummer. Aralias should not 
be restricted in the matter of rooting space. 
Before planting loosen the roots on the outside of 
the ball with a pointed stick, and carefully pUoe 
them at various heights in the compost, whilst fining- 
in around the baU, and make the whole firm by 
treading as the work prooeeds. Midte secure against 
the wind, and apply water copiously wh^n all is 
finished. When saving seeds of Aralia japonica 
and A. mandshurica, muslin or paper-bags should 
be placed over the spikes whilst uie seeds are still 
green. Blackbirds and others are fond of the 
berries when approaching ripeness. It is advisable 
to clean the seeds as soon as the pulp parts fredy, 
and sow them forthwith. 

OamaUons, — Where rain has fallen it will have 
been of much assistance to these plants, and 
supports will forthwith be needed by the flower- 
stalks. Let each flower-stalk have space for the 
full development of the flowers without crowding. 
If flowers are required for exhibition purposes and 
indoor decorations, it may be advisable to remove 
the weaker buds and even some of the weaker 
sprays. If aphides infest the plants, spray them 
with nicotine or quassia water. Carnation-rust 
should be checked by removing infected leaves as 
soon as noticed ; or if the attack be a bad one, puUiog 
up the plants and burning forthwith. Keep the soil 
aerated by stirring the surface, and when flowers 
begin to open, afford liquid-manure copiously ; not, 
however, using it in a strong state^ or pourinff it 
against the necks of the plants, to avert which 
some earth might be drawn up to that part with a 
trowel. 

Pegging the Shoots of Bedding PIutUs. — Before 
pegging down Petunias, Heliotropes, Verbenas, 
and Mesembryanthemums, the beds should be 
scratched with a single-handed fork. In laying 
the plants it will be found necessary to stop the 
stronger shoots, in order to encourage the growth 
of laterals, and with Verbenas peggmg should be 
performed carefully forthwith, growth being more 
pliable when quite young. 

Oeneral hiiU$, — Give attention at short intervals 
of time to the mowing and rolling of the lawns, and 
to keeping gravel-paths clean and smooth. Climbers, 
such as Clematis and Roses, which may be growing 
against the walls of the dwelling or other places, wiu 
need attention in the matter of regulating and 
securing the shoots. Ivies growing on walls which 
are annually dipped, are improved oy an oeoasional 
washing of thetoUage with clean water. Hedges 
of Yew and Euonymus should be trimmed at this 
season, and again two months later, oft-repeated 
clipping making such hedges the best of wind- 
screens. In trimming a hedge, keep it wider at the 
bottom than at the top. 



roUITS UNDSB OJdABB. 

By J. BoBBrnTS, Gardanar to tba Doka of Portland, Walback 

Abbay, Workaop. 

Strawberries. — With the close of the forcing 
season for the Strawberry, operations for next year% 
forcing should be commenced. An early start 
with layerinff is essential in securing a heavy crop 
of fruit. The best runners are generally to 1m 
found on beds planted late in the previous summer ; 
and if these beds are dry, water should be copiously 
afforded them, which will have a good effect on the 
production of the runners. Methods of layering 
may vary, but for the earliest batch, I consider that 
layerinff in pots in small 60*s is best. The ruonera 
soon flu this sized pot with roots, and are then 
ready for potting into the fruiting-pots in a very 
short time after removal from the parent plants. 
For later pottings I prefer layering in large 60's, a» 
the plants do not suffer, but continue to g^w while 
waiting to be repotted into their fruiting-pots. 
Another good method is to layer the young plants- 
into their fruiting-pots at once. There is one 
distinct advantage attached to this method. The 
pots (32's) can m filled with a much rougher and 
more turfy soil, which will keep open for a longer 
period than the finer soils, which must be used 
with smiJler pots. A young plant placed at ono» 
in a 32-pot filled with rough compost grows with 
great vigour, and soon forms the fine crown so- 
much liked in plants that are forced early. A few 
hundreds of plants layered on squares of touffh 
turf (3 inches square) will be found very suitable for 
planting in frames. These, when established, mav 
be planted about 10 inches apart, and if kept welL 
watered up to the end of the growing season, will 
yield a large amount of fruit before ripe fruit from 
out-of-door beds is obtainable. The most satis- 
factory Strawberry for forcing is Eoyal Sovereign, 
and this should be grown in preference to any 
other. In all cases use clean pots, afford good 
drainage, and take means to keep the pots free^ 
from worms after the final repotting. 

Tomatoa, — In order to ke^ up a regular supply 
during the autumn months, a sowing of som» 
approved variety, should now be made, sowing., 
thinly in pots and placing in gentle heat. As soon 
as the seed germinates, {wm ttie young planta under 
cool conditions near the glass, in order that they 
may grow stocky and strong. When fit for 
planting out, a house facing south, with good 
means for supplying heat, should be selected, 
and endeavours nuule to obtain a good set of fruit 
before the dull days set in. The fruits will ripen 
slowly during the autumn months, and will 
continue into the winter. A batch of plants 
may also be potted-up a little later, which will 
be found useful for moving into warm-housea 
later on in the summer. Plants now bearing full 
crops of fruit should be relieved of their fruits as 
soon as they ripen ; and liberal root-feeding will keep 
the plants fruitf uL Let constant attention be paid 
to pmching out laterals, but do not practice defo- 
liation more than is necessary to admit sunlight to 
the flowers. Afford air freely on all occasions, 
keeping the air of the house dry during dull, moist 
weather. 

Oucumbera, — The demand during the summer 
season generally leads to the plants being heavily 
fruited, and plants put out in the spring will be^ 
getting exhausted at this date, making it necessary 
to replant a house forthwith for early autunm 
supply. Bottom heat is indispensable, and th» 
preparation of a good bed of tree leaves, and fresh 
stable manure by frequently turning it before use,, 
should be made. Let this bed be made very com- 
pactly, and at the least 3 feet deep. On this 
surface some well-rotted turf and leaf-mould must 
be put, in hillocks about 4 feet apart, and brought 
up to within 1 foot or thereabouts of the trellis on 
which the plants will bd grown. Planting should be 
done in the i^temoon, and immediately after- 
wards, afford water and close the house. A light 
shading for a few days after planting will help the 
plants to establish themselves. Old fruiting plants 
whidi it may be desirable to retain for a time 
longer, should be rather severely pruned, the older 
leaves and part of the old bine being removed, and 
after this is done afford the beds a top-dressing of 
well-decayed manure. It is not too late for 
plantinff in frames, set on beds of fermenting 
materials at least 4 feet deep. In frames sunheat 
should be utilised by early closing the lights at 
3 to 3.30 P.M. ; and the frames should be matted 
at night, in order to retain the heat and prevent 
condensation of moisture on the glass. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 



ADVERTISEMENTS should b« Mfit to tho PUBLISHER. 

Lvtteri for Publication, m w«{laiii>«ei««iMaiiclj)tonte /br 
morning, tkoytidL U addruMd to t\% EDITOR, 41, Welling, 
ton 8tr»«t, Cov«nt Garden, London. Cvmm^iii«Moin$ 
•fcovld b< WBiTTsgr ov ohb sidi owlt or rus PAPaa, 
Mtii M «arly im UK* npuk a» froMiMe, and d^p aignsd &|f 
ik§ vritir, U dmirtd, ikt ^ignaWir* wUl not b€frint4d, but 
ktpt M a fuaranU4 ofgoodfaitK 

TU EdUoT do— not undortako to pay for an^ eontrQ»Mon$, 
or to rttum unuaod oonmnnieationt or Uhutratiom, ualMf 
by ipocial arrangtmsnL 

lUuetratlons.— rA« MdUor witt thankfMy rmift ond nUet 
photographt or drawingi, tuitabU /br rfprodudtoa, <^f 
gardom, or of romarhabU ploatt, fUnoon, IrtM, dc; Jmt 
h$ oamnot ht ro^ponaibUfur los» or injury. 

Local Nawt.— CorrsqMiulcnte .fdU groatJy obligo hg mnding 
to th$ Editor torly inttUigtnot of local ovonU likdg to U 
<J interat to owr road§r$t or of a/ny wMttor* wkiok it i§ 
dsoiraibU to bring wndtr tko notioo of hortieuUuritti, 

Nawspapara.— <7orr«qNmdofi(« nnding novfopapon Aould be 
oartfid to mark tkt p<yragrapki (hey vi$h tko Editor to soo. 



APPOINTMENTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 



WBDNESDAT, Joxe 27 ( 



•TnBflnAv TtT,,, oaJP*^* Universal Bzhibitioii (tern- 
TUBSDAr. June 26 1 poreryShow). . 

f Royal Horticaltoral Society's Com- 
mittees, In connection with ihe 
Annual Show of the Richmond 
(Sarrey) Horticnltoral Society 
(2 daysj. 

National Booe Society's BxhibiUon, 
at Salisbury; and Wilts Horti- 
cultural Society, also at Salis- 
bury. 

Southampton Horticultural So- 
ciety's Show. 

(Colchester Rose Show. 
Canterbury Rose Show, 
^sle of Wight Rose Show, at Ryde. 

r* Wo have reasop to believe that this show has been deferred 
until June 97.] 

SALEa 

TUESDAY, June 26.— Sale of Orchids, at The Nursery, Park 
Lane, Tottenham, by order of Mr. O. £. Pennett, by 
Protheroe & Morris. 

FRIDAY. JuMB 2B.— Imported and Established Orchids, at 
Protheroe it Morris' Rooms. 



AraaAoa TaMPsaATuaa for the ensoing week, dodoeed tnm 
Observations of Forty-three Tears, at Ohiswick.— 62f . 

AonniL TaMFaaAToaas :— 

LovDOV.— Jttiie 20 (6 P.M.) : Max. 60' ; Min. 64^. 
FEOvnroaa.— Jttiu 90 (6 p.m.) : Max. 63^, off Cromer ; 
Min.. 55', Holyhead. 



Ik accordance with the promise 

The Royal given at the laat general meeting, 
S^. <^ho Council of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society have diBtributed 
among the Fellows a copy of the proposed bye- 
laws necessitated by the new charter. The 
thanks of the Fellows are due to. the Council 
for this opportunity of perusing a document 
which should be of great interest to them, but 
which is rarely thought of till some emergency 
arises. 

We trust that those interested in the Society*s 
business, and especially those conversant with 
its history during the last twenty or thirty years 
at leaiBt, will carefully peruse the new proposals, 
and be ready to suggest such alterations as they 
may deem necessary. The Council, which is 
second to none of its predecessors in its en- 
lightened interest in the Society's welfare, will, 
we are sure, be glad to know the wishes of the 
Fellows, and to act up to them so far as possible. 

A cursory inspection of the bye-laws reveals, 
except in one instance, little to be amended 
beyond minor verbal changes and transpositions. 
The exception is in §§45-47, whore voting by 
proxy is enjoined under certain conditions. 

There is much that is specious to be said in 
favour of proxy voting as affording Fellows at a 
distance an opportunity of expressing their 
opinion, but the possible disadvantages have 
long since been proved to outweigh the benefits 
of proxy voting. The question was fought out 



in this Society several years ago, and we had 
thought that matter settled for all time. The 
members of the present Council are probably 
most of them personally unaware of the deci- 
sions then arrived at. It seems therefore likely 
that the Society's lawyers have inserted this 
paragraph, as it is improbable thikt the members 
of Council, mindful of what had been done by 
their predecessors, would revoke the regulations 
as to proxy. 

Probably two-thirds of the Fellows of the 
Society have little knowledge of the charter 
and bye-laws, and no interest whatever in them. 
The further they reside from the metropolis the 
less their knowledge is likely to be. Speaking 
generally, it is the Fellows residing within a 
circuit of forty or fifty miles who are most con- 
cerned in the official business of the Society. 
The comparative proximity of their residence 
enables them, without inconvenience, to take 
part in the actual work of the Society, while 
those at a greater distance are debarred from 
so doing. The proxy system enables those at a 
distance whose acquaintance with the merits of 
any particular question is of necessity none, or 
next to none, to exercise the same voting-power 
as those who are not only conversant with the 
business of the Society, but bear the burden 
and heat of the day. 

A proxy vote, then, as a rule, expresses not 
the individual judgment and opinion of the 
voter, but of sundry wire-pullers in this or that 
direction. If a Fellow, on a grave emergency, is 
unable to record his vote personally, still more 
if he has so little interest in the Society as to 
be unwilling to take the trouble to do so, he 
has no right to complain if the power of voting 
by proxy is not conceded to him. 



A BATHER important paper with 

^^^"^^- this title, by M. NoiiL Bbknabd, 

of Qermination. has appeared in the April number 

of the Bevue Oen^ale de Botanique ; 
for it would seem to throw some light on the 
reasons why it is so difficult to raise Orchids 
from seed. The author considers it to be a 
question of symbiosis. 

He oommeooes by observing that the ooDstant 
presence of endophytic fungi in the roots and 
rhizomes of Orchids is :i well known fact. Thus, 
Wahblich in 1886, was the first to show the 
generality of the phenomenoa, in that he fotmd 
them to be present in no fewer than 500 exotic 
species. 

The fungi belonged to different species of 
Neotria, bat the ascoepores of species of Fnsarinm 
are also easily recognisable ; they are localised 
in the snbterranean parts, not being found in the 
stems, flowers, fruits, or seeds. The seeds of 
Orchids consist of a delicate and dead skin, in 
which is an undifferentiated ovoid or globolar 
pro-embryo. 

The author undertakes to prove that infeotion 
is necessarily very early, from direct anatomical 
observations, and from a critical examination of 
the conditions of germination. Germinating plants 
of Keottia nidus-avis, and a hybrid Lselia, fur- 
nished the material for observations. He fonnd 
the fungi in all those which he examined, and 
already present in the youngest plantlets, still en- 
closed within the untorn integument of the seed. 
He describes it as follows : '* In a section of the 
plantlet, one sees in the infested cells a very 
distinct knot of mycelial filaments. In older 
specimens, the filaments are less and less dif- 
tlngoishable, until the knot finishes by being 
reduced to a great brown mass adherent to the 
nucleus. Tbis brown matter has often been ob- 
served, but the endophytic character of the fungus 
which originated it was not recognised. It has 



been seen in members of the sub-orders, Epi- 
dendreaB, Vaodeffi, Neottiese, and Ophrydeae. 

M. Bernard observes that to make the seeds 
germinate, horticulturists sow the seed upon 
sphagnum on the surface of a pot containing a 
living plant of the same species. They have 
noti<^ that the germination does not succeed 
upon a snbstratum identical in composition, but 
which has not oontained a plant of the same spedec 
Hence, they have formed the opinion that there 
must be such a plant to "purify "the soil upon 
which the germination of the seeds can take place. 
M. Bernard observes that for his part, he would 
offer an inverse explanation, viz., that the adult 
Orchid itself ''infects "the substratnm with the 
fungus, without which the germination cannot be 
effected. 

Hie author mentions a case of seeds of Lselia 
rtinnmKarina. x L»lia purpuntta, which wero 
sown on Mardi 6, and germinated, the meet 
advanced having a little green leaf, in October. 
The swoUoi pro-embryo was still in the seed-akin 
in every one examined. There were also nnmerone 
mycelial filaments of Funsporium. 

When many pUnts of the same kind are g^ow^^ 
as for cut flowers for market, the difficulty of 
raising seedlings is much reduced, because many 
plants of the same kind are grown ; but germination 
does not succeed when one cultivates various species. 
M. PiNET, who possesses a very varied ooUectioo of 
Orchids, has often tried to produce germinations by 
sowing the seed in separate pots upon different 
soils, but has never succeeded. 

This has given rise to the <^»inion that the ger- 
mination oi Orehids is " capricious." Thus, seeds of 
Cypripedhun germinate after various periods of 
delay. M. Bernard would not refer them to 
individual differences as the causes, but to the pro- 
bable fact of the seed having not been all infeoted 
by the mycelium together. 

The author took fragments of roots and rhisomes 
of Keottia nidus-avis, which were infested by tJie 
endophyte Fusisporium, and found, as the portions 
died, that the fungus covered them with mycelium 
and produced spores. It thus contributed to the 
destruction of the isolated roots, Ac But when- 
ever it is within the living plant in its entirety, 
then the same fungus appears to act as a stimnlos 
which enables the seed to germinate. The practical 
conclusion, therefore, is that the seeds of Orohida 
will be found to germinate best in the soil in which 
cAd plants of the same kind have been growing. 

The author then proceeds to describe the ger^ 
mination of members of the orders Lyoopodiaoese 
and Ophioglossaoeae, which resemble Oxvhids in 
having endophytic fungi living within the ger- 
minating spores in a symbiotic relation with them. 
Allhortioolturists haveexperienced thedifficulties 
connected with the germination of Orchid seed. 
Thus Mr. H. J. Veitch writes, after speaking of the 
production of capsules :— '* Then arose a great diffi- 
culty, and which our long experience has enabled 
us to make only a short step towards overcoming, 
to discover the most suitable method of raising 
seedlings. . . . Following, or at least believing, 
that we were following Nature . . . every method 
or available means that could be thought of were 
brought into request to secure the germination of 
the seed. It was sown upon blocks of wood, piecee 
of tree-fern stems, strips of cork, upon the mosa 
that surfaced the pots of the growing plants ; in 
fact, in any situation that seemed to promise 
favourable results. But, as it was in the early days 
of Orchid hybridisation, so it is now. We seem aa 
far off as ever from hitting upon a method by 
which at least a moderate amount of success may 
be calculated upon. Failures are innumerable."* 
This was written in 1885, and Mr. Veitch is good 
enough to inform us that he has no additions or 
alterations to suggest to the paper alluded to, but 
that the truth of the observations then recorded has 
been amply confirmed by subsequent experience. 

• Journ. Hort. Soc., the Report on the Orchid Conference, 
1836, p. 24. 
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Royal Horticultural Society.— In order 

aofc to olMh with the Richmond Show, Professor 
Henslow's lecture at Chiswick^ announced for 
Wednesday, June 27, will be giv^n on Tuesday, 
June 26, instead. 

The Royal Horticultural Society at 
Richmond. — ^We would remind our readers that 
the Royal Horticultural Society's committees will 
«iieet on Wednesday next at Richmond, Surrey, in 
<x>Dnection with the annual horticultural show held 
in this TOfy pretty suburban town. The Royal 
Hortioultural Society's conmiittees will sit for the 
«ame purposes as at the Drill Hall, and any novelties 
may be put up for Certificates. There will be one 
^nt set apart excludvely for exhibits entered under 
the auspices of the Roysl Hortioultural Society, the 
dimensions of which are 210 feet by 50 feet There 
^RTill be a luncheon, as usual, at 1.30 p.m., to which 
invitations are extended to all of the members of 
the visiting committees. We are asked to state 
^hat the Royal Horticultural Society's committees 
will meet at 11.30 a.m. « not 12 o'clock, and mem- 
bers will be required to sign their names in ^e 
attendance books at the entrance. 

Sweet Pea Bicentenary.— Mr. S. B. Dicks, 
'Oi 7, Howard Road, Anerley, S.E., having, as he 
mnforms us, accepted the invitation of the Committee 
of the Sweet Pea Bicentenary, to prepare a paper 
on the early history of the Sweet Pea down to the 
time of EcKFORD, would be much obliged by any of 
<our readers possessing catalogues publUhed between 
1700 and 179.3, kindly sending copies of any entty 
regarding Sweet Peas which such catalogues may 
•contain* 

Hardy Fruit for the Great North* 
VfEST.— We learn from the Agricultural Depart- 
ment at Ottawa that the persistent efforts which 
have been made for some years past to procure 
useful fruits sufficiently harSiy to endure the 
climate of the Canadian Great North-west have 
now reached a very interesting stage. Thirty- 
«ix of the new crosses between the Siberian 
Grab and some of the larger cultivated Apples 
have borne fruit during the past season, and on five 
•of these the fruit was of such quality as to warrant 
propagation for extended triaL Arrangements 
^ve been made to send out a limited number of 
ihe new sorts to be tested under di£Eerent condi- 
tions, and at widely distant points, in the North- 
West oountry, so that the fullest information may 
be had as early as possible. The results already 
attained would appear to justify the hope that this 
•special line of experimental work in plant-breeding 
will prove of much value. 

COLOURED-LEAFED Anthurium. — Messrs. 
Sander & Co. send us an Anthurium in which the 
etalk of the spathe, and the petiole of the leaf, are 
united all the way up to the Imse of the spadix. The 
epsthe is reddish and puckered, as in A. Andreanum, 
and the base of the leaf has assumed the same colour, 
whilst the central and upper portions are green. 
The central portion of the leaf was originally 
ecarlet ; but as ^e seeds ripened, the led colour 
diminished. 

Mr. Foakes, Head-Gardener at Iwerne 

Minster.— Some of Mr. Foakbs' friends would 
have been surprised on resiling an advertisement in 
our Ust issue, p. xi, to learn that he was leaving 
that place and wished to obtain another situation 
where four or more men were kept It appears 
that this was all a mistake, and it applies to Mr. 
FoAKEs' foreman, who is leaving Iwerne, and who 
hoped, by advertising in our pages, to meet with a 
head-gardener's situation. 

Yorkshire Naturalists' Union.— We learn 

from a circular issued by the hon. secretaries ^of 
this important association, Messrs. W. Dkmison, 
BoxBtJCTK, and Edwin Hawkbswobth, that the 
152ad meeting will be held at Crosland Hall, near 
Huddersfield, for the investigation of Drop Clough, 
BUckmoorfoot, Wessenden Valley, Ford Valley, 



Harden Clough, and neighbourhood, on Thursday, 
June 28, 1900. The president invites the 
members and associates participating in this 
excursion to take tea with him at Crosland 
Hall. Crosland Hall is dose by Healey House 
Station, L. k Y. Railway, Meltham Branch. 
Mr. T. W. WooDHEAD, F.L.S., writes that the 
district covered by the ramble contains Oak, 
Birch, Pine, and mixed woodlands, hilly pastures, 
moorlands, doughs, and high open moor. It is not 
rich botanically, lying as it does entirely on the 
Millstone Grits, with vast tracts covered by peat. 
Much of the ground rises from 000 to 1,600 feet or 
more, find considering the lateness of the season 
and early date of the ramUe, many of the character- 
istic plants will not be in flower. The following 
are the more interesting species occurring here : — 
Hypericuni androssemum. Genista anglica, Rnbus 
fissus, B. pulcherrimus, R. Lindebeiigi, R. villi- 
caulis V. Selmeri, R. Sprengeli, R. leuoostachys, R. 
chamtemorns, Drosera rotundifolia, Hydroootyle, 
Myrrhis, CEnanthe crocata, Heraoleumsphondylium 
var. angustifoliiim, Valeriana dioica, Hieradum 
aigenteum, H. sciaphilum, Wahlenbergia hederacea, 
Yaccinium vitis-idsea, SchoUera ocoycoocus, Andro- 
meda polifolia, Pyrola minor, Pinguicula vulgaris, 
Scutellaria minor, Plantago media, Empetrum ni- 
grum, Narthedmn ossifragum, Asplenium viride, A. 
ruta-muraria, Phegopteris dryopteris, P. polype- 
dioides, Ophioglossum vulgatum, Botrydiium lunaria. 
JtfoMet.— The following are the more interesting 
mosses to be met with in this district :— Sphagnum 
acutifolium, S. squarrosum, S. intermedium, S. 
subseoundum, Diohodontium pelluddum, Dicranella 
squarroea, Phasenm biyoides, Didymodon mbellus, 
Racomitrium heterostichum, Philonotis fontana, 
Bryum peendo-triquetrum, Tetrodontium Brownia- 
num, Hyooominm flagsQare, Hypaam wniooaam, 
H. ochraoeum, Hyloeomium loreum, and H. squar- 
rosum, Funqi, — Mr. Alfred Clabke writes that 
the districts to be visited being prindpaUy moor- 
land areas, are not prolific in fungL The wood 
near Harden Clough has yislded a few spedmens of 
Hydnum repandum and Tricholoma mtOans, in 
addition to Uie commoner species of Amanita, viz., 
A. rufesoens, A. pantherina, and Amanitopsis vagi- 
nata, but the season is not sufficiently advanced 
for finding many of the larger spedes. 

Sweet Peas in Pots.— Much prettier than 
the bunches of Sweet Peas usually shown at exhi- 
bitions, was a group of plants in pots, which Mr. 
H. J. JoNBS, Ryecroft Nurseries, Lewisham, dis- 
played at the Dr^ Hall, Westminster, on Tuesday. 
Sweet Peas can very easily be grown in pots, 
and they make very decorative plants when so 
cultivated. 

Hybrid Eremurus.— We had occanon a fort- 
night ago to remark upon a very unusual exhibit of 
Eremurus, made at the Drill Hall, by Messrs. Jas. 
VsrrcH k SoKii. On Tuesday last, although there 
was no such imposing group, there were two new 
Eremurus exhibited, which it is considered will 
prove to be natural hybrids. One of these, under 
the name of B. Ward, was given an Award of 
Merit by the Floral Conmiittee. The other was 
shown by Messrs. Vkitch. 

Petroleum Emulsion. — Make a smooth 

mixture with twenty-four parts of liquid paraffin, 
B.P., six of powdered gum Acacia, two of powdered 
gum tragacanth, and two of tincture of qnillaia ; 
then add, all at once, sixteen parts of water, and 
rub together until the emuldon is formed. 

Fruit-QROWINQ in Droqheda. — Under the 
auspices of the Irish Agricultural Organisation 
Sodety, the question of the most suitable centres 
for fruit cultivation in Ireland has been considered. 
The result of their investigations in the district of 
Drogheda is highly satisfactory. They have found 
the soil to consist largdy of a deep, rich loam, and 
the town and its environs are in close proximity to 
the sea, owing to which droumstance cultii ators 
would be able to make use of seaweed as a manure. 



and obtain plenty of sand to lighten the heavier 
soils. The gardens at present in tUs looali^ 
range from \ acre to 3 acres ; in some few casee 
there are large tracts under cultivation — bat this 
is the exception. The method of culture in vogae 
is said to be not of a very high standard, but is, 
nevertheless, ' ' rough but profitable. " Contributory 
causes are bad pruning, injudidous digging, and 
lack of modem implements. 

ExHiBiTiNQ Fruits and Flowers Together. 

— ^At the meeting of the Fruit Committee held at 
the Drill Hall on Tuesday last, we undenlaod, 
that body was invited to express an opinion as 
to the desirability of the oon junction of Aowen 
with oolleotions of fruit plaoed before it. It was 
unanimously resolved " That in future foliage onfy 
be permitted to be used in the decoration of oolleo- 
tions of fruit placed before the conmiittee.'' The 
primary reason given for this resolution is that 
whilst foliage does not, by reason of its nentral 
tints, detract from the rich hues found in fruit, 
flowers very materially do -so. The matter aroae 
out of the very fine collection of fruit shown l^ 
Lord LocKiKOE. The conmiittee at the same time 
expressed high commendation at the method of 
showing Grapes adopted in that exhibit, viz., on 
boards fitted on small easds, which elevated tham 
above the other friiit. 

Exploration in Arizona. —According to 
Lafian, the most important scientific expedition 
proposed in the United States for many yean is 
now being organised, under the direction it PnL 
fisBCHKR, who occupies the Giair of Historkal 
Geology at Tale Univenity, and presides over the 
Peabod^ Massaaof Natmrad History. The objeet 
of the expedition is to make an exhaustive explora- 
tion of the petrified forests of Arizona and the 
Grand Canyon of Colorado in quest of geologioal 
specimens. ProL Bseohbr has the oo-epesaCkMi of 
six other eminent gedogists in arranging the 
expedition, which, aooordtng to present arrange- 
ments, will start in August. 

Observations on American Blight.— For 

the frequently remarked sudden appearance of the 
American-blight aphis in July on Apple-trest, 
hitherto quite free of the inseots, the following 
reasons are given by M. R. Thiklb in an advanoe 
communication of the Zeitsehri/l fur PflamKn* 
krankheiten, voL ix., 1899, part v. : — '*In Jnna^ 
according to the temperature, and also in Jnly^ 
there appear in the colonies of winglees insnnti 
first nymphs, and in about twelve days later, 
winged females on perfectly calm days may be 
observed flying about in white flocks. These 
females are incapable of producing dther male or 
female youog, but progeny (fifteen to twenty 
individuals) of already impregnated females, fur- 
nished with sucking proboscis, which are capable of 
establishing new colonies, as has been determined 
by settling them on isolated pot fruit-trees.'* 

Erratic Orchids. — Messrs. Hugh Low k 
Co. send various malformed Cattleyas. The 
simplest case is one in which the parts of the flower 
are in whorls of two, two sepals antero-posterior, 
two petals at right angles, no lip, and a single 
cdunm with the anther at the top. This condition 
is very conmion in Orchids, and Messrs. H. Low 
sends us no fewer than ^yq flowers of C. Vtndfli 
in this state. Another flower of C. Mossi» shows 
two lateral sepals and one petal plaoed at the back 
of the flower, the other lateral petal being abeent. 
The lip and column are normaL 

Post-office Disorganisation.— We have 

no doubt but many of our readers have experienoed 
some annoyance during the past week owing to 
delay having occurred in respect to the delivery of 
letters and papers that have had to pass throo^ 
the London Post-office. It appears that all this 
inconvenience has been caused by the authoritiea 
transferring part of the work that has hitherto 
been done at St. Martins-le-Grand office to a newer 
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one at Mount Pleuuit, It i« reported that toni of 
Istten and paper* lie mixed together waiting to be 
dealt with, and at preient the statf ia hardly 
more than able to cope with the aurrant work, 
leavitig bat little lime Cor the working ap of arrean. 
We bope aome meana will be found to apeedily end 
this Btate of affairs, for the efficieniqr of the Foat- 
office in the paat ha« been bo perfect, we have oome 
to look upon the regular and prompt deliverj tA 
our letter* and newipapers aa oertaia to be 
dono, aa the leaaoai are to •nected eaok other. 
In the eTGDt of odt rsaden not raoaiving the 
Qardemer^ Chnmide at the nioal time thii week, 
the above explanation will help them to pnt tbo 
blame upon the light thonlden. Onr pnUiahing 
department ii powerllsi in the face of mch 



the name of Maapilna flava, and tha latter fignre froDioaltlTation,anditiain theh^eathAt-tkiKpab- 
wa* prepared in the Rew arboretun in 1821. Bat Uoation of Uiia figure and these notea may ■otto ta 
neither at Kew nor in other living collections have dieoover living trees, and to elicit inf<Hiii*tion re- 
I (oooeeded in fioding this apedea. In the Kew Bpeotingsointeraalingaqwciee. Saenungly tha oaly 
herbarium thet« are oultiratod speoimena in Bishop wOd speeimens in any herbarium are thoM oollMated 
Goodenongh'a herbarium (1781!, and also other* by Rngel near TaUahaasea, in Florida, ioma ;«ixly 



PUBLIOATIONS [RECEIVED. — BotanUdiir Laatt 
XalBiogvi, Von Oiwmld ](«lgili ADtlqiurlum, Ldpilg, KonJg. 
sttssM, Va. 1. Tline ••puiM uUloguea, n«w •dliiani, vIl, 
No. 05 1 Phuimginiie, GflogAphla PlkdtAmm, ITLone ; No. W : 
Anulta it Aola, EcripU MlacclluiH, Botinis hlitorla, 
Qenonlli et Bjileaiiticii, Aoilomli et FhTilDlogU FluUram, 
Flutib fouilu : No. ftT : CiyptoginiB, Algir, Llctieneg, 
Fimgl,lliiscl fnmdoal et HepitlfK.— Si;JI<llit dtfAvntiaiiom 
jmtt la ProUiMan ilu PloNla, OaiiBn; W. KuniUg ct Fill, 
Tlem-CoUfg*, <■—£(» Bidlttiii, Avpadit III, 1000— Cala- 
i)ffii$ifflSe LifrrnTy. Ad'iittona ficritvd during lii/V. Eyro & 
apattJiwDode.SutHuiIlBggtrHt Fl«tBlJHt,E.C. Price4d. 
—Wui Indian BnlUlin, VoL I,, No, 1. Journal oF tho In- 
perlil AgrtanltunlDspirtmentrorllMWcMltidlei. ConUnti : 
TwstilDKAgiicultDn inUlgh Scfaocli, CallfgM, icd BImdhl. 
tai7 Schools, Pood Ctoim, BM-keeplDii, DUaues ol PUnli, 
kc. Hum. DulsD ft Co., 97, Sobo Bquan, Londoo, W. 
fiicaSd. 



KEW NOTES. 

Kai^^cuoK Bihtii, n. ap. — This new and 
IntaraitiDg apeoici of KalanehW b in flower in the 
Saaonlent-honM at Kew. It was collected in the 
Hadrament in ISM, by the late M. Theodore Bent, 
who deaeribed it sa a Craasala with oppoeit« 
cyliDdrieal teavea. At Kew it haa formed an 
nnbranohad sbsm 3 f«et high, sad nearly an iocb 
in diameter, bearing near the top six pairs of 
decussately arranged leaves, from 3 to 6 ioohea 
long, sub-cylindrical, rigid, narrowed gradually to 
an aoutn point. Flowers white, in an erect loose 
panicle, 8 inches long, by 5 inchee wide, calyx of 
four 9«ihy tpKSding lobe*; corolla IJ inch long, 
inflated at the base and distinctly foar-angled, the 
apex divided into four lobes, fonoing a limb nearly 
an inch aoroM. It t* the largest flowered of &I1 
known Kalaucboee. A deecription and figure 
of it will shortly be pnbllahed b the Botanical 
Magazine. 

VxaStA. LLTEA. 

A plant of tbii Dew introdoolioo from China 
may now be teen in flower in the Himalayan -house 
at Kew. It may be deecribed aa a Tree Pceony 
with the habit and foliage of P. Montan, and cupped 
flower*, 3 to 4 inches acroes, of the tuna coloar as, 
aod not aalike a flower of Nupbar lutea. It was 
first brought^iuto notice by Profeeaor Max Comu, 
to whom Kew is indebted for the plant now in 
flower, and who exhibited a flowering example at a 
meeting of the Socii-ti^ Nationale d'Eorticultnre. 
do France in 1S92, having raised it from eetde col- 
lected in Yunnan by I'Abbi.' Delavay. It was Chen 
described as "a small-flowered species of no oma. 
mental value, but interesting from the unique 
colour o[ its Sowen, and [be possible influence it 
may exert in the creation of a new race of yellow- 
flowered garden P^eonies." Judged by the Kew 
plaul, I should say this description underrates the 
specie* M a garden plant. It is possible also that 
it may be the wild progenitor of P. Montan, which 
is only known in China as a cultivated plaot- A 
ligure of the Kew example will shortly be published 
in the BotamccU ilayaane. W. IV. 



OKAT.EGUa FLAVA. 

The illnstration {lig. 131} accompanying tbeae 
notes is a oopy of Lindley'a figure in tbe Botanieal 
Stgiater, t. 1939. The same plaot is figured in 
Wattoo's Dtndrologica Britmmica, i , t. 69, under 



PlO. 131. — CBAT-BGUS 



from the Horticultural Society's Gardeu* (1S38). 
In the Dritiih Museum the same plant is repre- 
sented by material from tbe Chelsea Botanic 
Garden. Professor C. S. Sargent writes that in 
the Gray Herbarium there are spocimana gathered 
by Dr. Asa Oray— presumably about 1840— both 
at Kew and in the Paris garden. It seems strange 
that a pLaot which apparently ww not nncoiDnion 
aboaC half a century ago should have disappeared 



years ago. Professor Sargent balievea it t« be 
impossible that the plants cultivated in England 
during the last centory should have come from 
Tallahaasee, whieh was at that time a wildamest, 
beyond the rewb of any botanist or plant ool- 
lector ; BO^evidently the plant must exist in a wild 
state elsewhere in the United Ststes^but it is 
remarkable that no American botanist knowa any- 
thing about it, and that only Ruget ha* collected it 
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!• woold pr«MrTe good ipMinMB^ ■■ 
«MiiplBta ■■ powible, of «11 tha diffaraot AmcrioD 
Thorna they may powaM, there wonld be & ohsnoe 
of Mtting right the tangled lynoDymy of tbii very 
diSonlt geDu, and alao of aaoertuniiig with cer- 
tainty what apeoiea really are in enltivation. The 
■peoiinena oonld b« Mot me nuder nnmben, w that 
ttM aometwl dhbn would b* dafitiitaly fixed. 



Hr. Miller itatlng the indgei i 
ildioDlcnia poaition, danoins baokward and forward 
ID troDt of the lUnd." Mr. Onen TbooMB, Mr. 
Cramp, and Mr. MoHattie, are gentlemen of the 
higheat atandieg a* jadgea, and would ba the Uiat 
righUy to reaanC being pUc«d in any fal*a poaiUon. 
Initead of the onrioua atatemcnt of Mr. MiUv, 
they were m maeh interaated in the awaida that I 
an auv thay wonld willing havs ataysd another 
bonr to brtag thair jadging to a aneoaaefnl ieave. 



VCRBASCUM THAP8UB. — 1%ia wooUj^-leavvd. 
native plant i« aaid to be rare in aome diatriet*. It 
ia a Tory common plant in the groimda hare, and 
whererer the enrfaoa hai bean exoavatad or dta- 
tnrbed it oomet up in great abnndanoe, and grow* 
to the height of from 4 to 5 feet. It ia an orna- 
mental plant in all atagea of ita arowth, and i* 
well wintb cultivating in the wila garden, or by 
the tidei of woodUud w»lk«. A. Pettigrvw, OatU 
Oardeiu, Oardif. 



t AZAI^AS, AB EXUlBrrtD iT THE TEMPLB SHOW BY UESSBS. R. , 
(•••p. 4o(BapplaBitnt,ai>r<f«urf'C!kniilcl(,lli7M,) 



HtlME 00RBE8_P0NDEN0E. 

THE SHROPaHIRE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.— 
Mr. Miller'a letter, on p. 388, may lead to miatokef 
There ia no deviation from the achedule in th" 
alightoat deftree. The coUectiona of fruit will b° 
deoorated with non-flowerina plant* and oat Bowerat 
the fruit being judged rimply aa trait ; and to tb« 
planta and -cat flowera will be given apeoial prizea for 
decoration, really two oompatittona in one daaa. The 
reault of introducing floral daooration in tjie Grape 
d*M laat yaar wat bo highly apoken of b; the horti- 
cultural presa, sardenera, and general pablio, that it 
appoara somewhat late in the day to raiae anch a 
aimple objection, becaaae claaaea are provided for 
plant* ud cut fioweri, no attempt ihonld be made 
to make other exhibit* attractive. I oaa aaanre 
Mr. Miller the decorative part of the Grape claia 
waa looD i udged, the great diffioolty being in j udsing 
the Crapea, aad hanoe I proteat atronglj againat 



Althoosli the judging of the Urape olaia waa not 
flniihed at the time aonounoed for the opening of 
all the test*, the fmit tent waa, with the full 
permiaaion of the judgai, opened with the other* 
fmmediatelj the dock atruok the hour, and not the 
alightaat inconvenience to the judsea wa* oaa*ed. 
Mr. Miller, oommendicg the table decoration oU««, 
i* atrangely at fault in atating the " gold or ailver 
dinner lervice." Ac, wa* averylhing that could be 
deaired. Under the regaUtion*, not even modeat 
clectro-p1ata can be placed on the tablea, much le*a 
the worthy exhibitor 'a gold and ailver dinner 
•ervice. Surely oihibitora depend on their fruit 
aud Aoral exhibit* for aucoeaa, not on coatly plate. 
Mr. Miller ahoutd be conaiatent, for in thi* claaa 
commended by bim, the " ridicnlou* case of pntting 
Pelion on Oitia " ia further curied out, for three 
seta of pointa are given, in addition to tbe point* for 
fruit, ff. W. Adnitl. [Our review of the achedule 
for the forthcaminE show at Shrewahnry waa 
pobliahed in Oant. Chron., March 17, p. 169. Ed.] 



HERBACEOUS CALOEOLAHIAS. — TboM wbo 
wl«h to have tuooee* wiUi theae beantifiil jiMntm 
ahoutd make two (owing* at eeed, on* at thit date, 
aud anothet about three weelu labir. Sowing 
Calceolaria-seed i* a tteklieh operation, and any 
inattention to detaila, in themaelTea apparently 
trivial, leade to faflnre more or leaa. In the fiiat 

KDC, cool treatment i* moat esaential ; and the 
t place for the teed-pota i* a light frame, aet on a 
floor of moiat eoil-aahea on the northern aide of a 
high wall. Let the seed be aown in 48'a, or in 
aicall shallow pans, well drained, and filled to 
within }-inoh of the rim with a mixture of light 
loam, leaf-monld, and aand, preaaing it firmly before 
sowing the aeed. Scatter the seed thinlj, and 
■□rinkle aome fine soil or sharp sand over it, to 
that it is not visible. The aeedpana, to., ahonld 
be lightly afforded water ten minnte* previona 
to sowing. Finally place a sheet of glaaa over 
each pan, and apply no more water till germination 
haa taken place. Keep the ontaidea ta the paaa 
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•ad ooftl-Mhai motot, and then will be oo need to 
mpply water to the toil. The abeete of gUsa moat 
oe Ulted when the plaota appear, and water may 
be applied if the rarfaoe be dij. After a time, the 
pans may be stood in a handbght or fnune, always 
avoiding dryness of the air. No time may be 
lost in transplanting the seedlings when large 
•nongh to other shallow pans, takins care 
in doing this not to iniore tne stems orleaTes. 
The lai^ger plante should be pricked-ont first, 
and the remainder left to grow stronger, and 
the holes made in extracting the seedlings filled 
up with soiL The after-traatment is simple, and 
oonsists in potting them when large enongb, naing 
a similar but a little coarser kind of aoil to that in 
the aeed-pana. Let the plante oontinae to atand on 
dMnp coal-aahea, and nerer allow the aoil to set 
Tiry dry. Aa green-fly haa a great liking for £is 
plants XL- All or other agent must be nsM to kill 
that pest. The plante will winter in small 48's or 
lafge fiC^s ; but to flower them well they must be 
poUed into 32's and 24'a, and aomegrowera pot finally 
m Norember. The beat aort of Mil at that time ia 
loam that baa been out and stacked a year; 
Mnahroom-mannre or leaf-aoil, and plenty of grit 
or ooarae aand. If Tery large plante are requi^, 
ra-potting may be penonned at the end of the 
month <n March. A cool greenhouae will grow 
fine planta, no more fire-heat beiac uaed than will 
^re a temperature of 45^ H. MaMam, Wrotham 
ntk, High Bamet 

SENECIO 8QUALIDU8 AND 8. VULQARI8 ^ADIA- 
TUt AT CAROIPF. — 8. aquaUdua ia a very pretty 
Ragwort which haa eatebliahed itaelf in this 
distriot within the last ^y% yeara. The nlant waa 
not found growing anywhere in the neighoourhood 
of Cardiff until uter Lord Bute began excavating 
in the Caatle gronnda, on the aite of the Grey 
Friara Monaat<»y, in aearch of the fonndationa of 
the diuroh of that name. The firat plant made ite 
appearance the following apring, on the side of a 
Uu^ heajf of d^bria which waa thrown up from a 
depth of 3 feet under the surface. It flowered 
during the avmmer, and ripened seed, which owing 
to ite dowi^ nature, waa wafted by the wind to a 
great diatanoe in all directiona, and now it haa 
beoome a common plant, growing in peat profusion 
on old buildinga, waate-heapa, and railway embank- 
ments, for milea around Cardiff. Senecio vulAria 
radiatua ia a variety of the oonunon Groundael, 
whioh made ite aroear.ioce about the aame time aa 
8. aqnaUdua, and it, too, ia now a common plant 
everywhere in this diatrict. A, PeUigreWj Cardiff, 

KARLY FRUITtNQ STRAWBERRIES GROWN A8 
ANNUALB.—Strawberriea this year are later than in 
aome previous yeara by aome daya. We began at 
8yon to gather fruit for the teble on the 15th inat., 
which ia ten daya later than ueuaL This gathering 
was from plante of Royal Sovereign growing on a 
aonth border. To be enabled to oather ripe fruite 
at the earlieat date, I pot out the pCaiB in July of the 
previoua year, and aeleot a warm situation for the 
Ded. Thia early planting haa, during t^e laat two 
aummera, caused a conaiderable amount of labour 
to be expended on their cultivation, water having 
to be oopioualy applied. It will be understood that 
the runnera were obtained from plante that were 
not allowed to flower, and they were in coneequence 
fWf strong; and layering waa performed much 
earlier than would otherwise be the case if a crop 
of fruit was allowed to ripen first. The result of 
all this expenditure of time and labour is early 
crops of fine fruite ; and for market pnrpoaea I 
am quite sure that it would pay the grower. 
There are however a few drawbacks in some seasons, 
for take this year, as an example, we had very 
sharp froste in May, when the plante were in 
bloom, whioh cut off the earliest and strongest 
flowers ; but by afibrding protection in time, a 
goodly number were saved, and these are now 
(June 18) affording excellent teble fruit. Ho far 
aa regards earliness, and size of fruits, tbeae plante 
are far superior to two-year-old onea, and the extra 
labour ia not miaapplied. On aoils not well adapted 
for Strawberrjr culture, it ia certainly the beat 
method of cultivation. The looa of plante in beda 
usually oocura in the aecond year, but bv ti eating the 
plant aa an annual tbia loaa ia avoiaed. Moat gardeners 
know that every variety cannot be grown under 
theae oonditiona, but the atronger growera can be, 
and ao f ar I have found none auperior to Royal 
Sovereign. We have had aeveral earlier fruite 
from amaller fruiting varietiea, but they cannot 
oompare with Royal Sovereign, which ia carrying 



a full crop, and there are but few amall fruita. 
There is another point worth noting, which is that 
Strawberries grown as annuals may be planted much 
doeer together than othera diflbrentiy treated, and 
if it be deaired to fruit them another year they will 
produce a large crop of f mit, but they are amaller. 
Any objection on the aoore of labour may be met 
by adopting a aimple plan, which needa, however, 
a much longer time, via., by taking late runnera 
and planting them in rowa in late autumn, and 
plantmg them in their permanent quartera the 
next apring. Such plante muat not be allowed to 
bear nowera, but be afforded a aeaoon'a growth 
inatead. Plante thua treated produoe grand early 
cropa the next year, but the plante cannot be termed 
annuala. The practioe haa muoh to reoommend it 
when the land ia of oood quality, and labour not 
abundant — ^much of the work being done at the 
slack aeaaon. In light, thin aoila, rarang on gravel, 
much better reanlte are obtained from yearling 
planta. O. Wythe$. [Some fruite of Royal Sove- 
reign aent with thia communication fully bore out 
the writer'a contention. Ed.]. 

ACALYPHA HISPIDA (8ANDERIANA).~Replying 
to Mr. A. Taylor'a queetion, aa te the riaht aort of 
cultivation for thia plant, I may atete that I have 
grown it aucceaafully by propagating it early from 
outtinga placed in a bottom heat of 8(r ; and potting 
them off as aeon aa well rooted in a compoat con- 
aiating of loam |, leaf -aoil, dry cow-manure, and a 
daah of aharp aand ji, well mixed toother. Stove 
heat auite the plante admirably, a ekght amount of 
sha^ff being applied during the hotteat part of the 
day. It requirea plenty of light ayringing, and 
liberal applicationa of water at the rooC aa well 
aa occasionally aome mild liquid • manure. Aa 
the catkina develop^ great care should be taken not 
to let them get too damp; therefore, syringing 
must be omitted at that time. This species makes a 
decorative-plant, and it may be graamdly brought 
into a cooler house when in flower— say one havinff 
an intermediate temperature. H, Hawtina, BUhop^ 
Start ford, 

BROOM AND GOOSEBERRY - CATERPILLAR. — 
There is an idea that twigs of the common Broom 
(Cytisus sooparius), stuck into Gooeeberry-bushee 
attacked by the sawfly caterpillar expel these peste. 
A friend of mine tells me that his gardener tried 
this remedy on his infested bushes, to the effect 
that next morning not a single caterpillar could 
be found on them. Is this a recognised method ? 
If so, what is there about the Broom that makes 
it act thus ? Or is the effect capable of some other 
explanation ? /. P. 

A PINK HAWTHORN REVERTING TO WHITE.— 
A large single pink-flowered Hawthorn, growing 
in the garden here, has this June exhibited in ite 
blossom a striking instance of bud- variation. Last 
year one tuft of flowers (inflorescence) was noticed 
to be white. The twig bearing this was mariLod. 
This season a whole branch Mjoininff has borne 
white flowers too. In addition to Als, I have 
counted about twenty other single tufte of bloom 
with white flowers aoattered over the tree ; alao 
one tuft waa diaoovered carrying, beaidea several 
pink flowers, one white flower and one parti- 
coloured, viz., with two of ite petals pink, two 
white, and the remaining one with the pink and 
white evenly divided, l^e coloration of Uie pink 
flowers was not uniform in tint throughout the 
tree : some were deep crimson, others bjght pink, 
while others still were intermediate in shade. 
Agun, many of the white flowers had just a 
blush of colour in them, quite distinct from the 
reddish-tinge which the fading flowers of ^e 
common Hawthorn often assumes. Darwin, in his 
AnimaU and PlanU under DomeiticcUion, voL i., 
p. 402, mentions two cases of coloured Thorns 
showing this kind of bud-variation. Perhaps, in 
reality, they are fairly common. I am tola that 
the Hawthorn now described has shown this 
peculiarity in former years ; however, it only came 
under my notice last season. It will be intereotiog 
to watoh ite behaviour in the future. /. P., Blaith- 
waiU, Caarluit, 

RECENT HOT WEATHER. — On June 11 my 
thermometer regiatered a temperature of 92^° Fahr. 
iu the ahade, thia being alighUy the higheat June 
record which I have teken. It is interesting to 
observe that such unusually hot weather, when it 
occurs before midsummer, is frequently followed 
by destructive hailstorms. In this case much 



damage from hail haa been reported in the papen, 
although not in thia immediate diatrict The cmb^ 
previous record of such a hot day in June withis 
my own experience was June 24, 1897, whid^ wm 
followed (on that very day, I think) by a haiUtonn 
of an unparalleled nature in Essex. A, Wonlef, 
IslewortK 

THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL 80CIETY*a PRa 
P08E0 BYE-LAW8.— At length the Council of the 
Royal Horticultural Society has issued copies ai 
the proposed new bye-laws to the Fellows, aod 
still further, has arranged for the holding of %. 
special meeting at the brill Hall in conjunctiQB 
with the next meeting there on July 3 to conaider 
their adoption. So far nothing can be wiser or 
more satisfactory. There is so much in the pro- 
posed bye-laws that ia non-contentiooa, that it will 
aave mu<d& time when the meeting ia held if ill 
thoee dauaea or aectiona not open to diacuanon be 
taken aa agreed to, diacuaaion being conooi- 
trated only on aucU worda, aentencea, or oUomi 
aa ahall raiae divergent opiniona. To me, 
the primary oontentioua mattera are to be 
found in, firat, aomewhat invidioua sszoil 
distinctions, in relation to fellowship ; sod 
second in tiie proposed proxy voting. In relatios 
to the question of sex, here luid there, thoogfa aot 
very often, the male gender ia introduced and need* 
leauy in referring to Fellowa, their privUeges and 
responsibilities. Nothing would be essier lo to 
alter the words as to render the case of genden of 
this natore quite unnecessary. It does aeem so iwj 
absurd, having regard to the fact that maoy 
hundreds of ladies are Fellows, and profoondly 
interested and valuable Fellows too, to sat no theie 
aexual diatinctiona, eapedally where auch resereDoe 
beoomea purely verbiage. But whilst there ii io 
Clause 2 a note explaining that the male indndes tbe 
female gender, we get in this practically ■» 
admission that the clausee which include penooel 
reference are badly drafted, and could with a little 
care have rendered such saving clause neecUeii. 
But clause 10 seems to contain that whidb ii io 
relation to women offensive. If a woman ii fitted 
to beoome a Fellow (and no one oan say anything to 
the contrary), why is she not also fitted to beoome 
an elected member of the Council, or appointed to 
any office under the Council ? Katunlly, if » 
lady Fellow wished to be so elected, and a majori^ 
of the Fellows held that placiug her in that poo- 
tion would be advantageous to the Society, ii it 
not manifestiy foolish to prevent so much wog 
accomplished ? Is that arrogant being, man, afraid 
to have an intelliffent woman sitting with hm 
on the Council? If women are good g^'^^^jl^ 
and Fellowa, they can alao make good memberi 
of the CouncU or officera. I hope, therefore, the 
Fellowa in general meeting will aweep away all the 
nropoaed aexual diatinctiona and references from the 
oye-lawa. The proxy voting dauaea, 45, 46, 4i, 
preeeot grave reaaona for diMipprovaL They place 
m the handa of the chairman of any ^e^ 
meeting a power that ia quite autocratio ; indeed, 
the chairman may by their aid at any time kiat 
an adverae vote with contempt, flout the whole 
body of Fellowa preaent at auch meatiog* *^ 
paaaing over any auch vote that it may ^^^ 
with by a referendum, which would mean P'^^ 
ddly leaving dedaiona on mattera of ^^ J^ 
importance to the maaa of Fellowa who care nothing 
whatever about tbe Sodety'a bnaineea or m*^ 
ment. I truat the Council doea not look ^^^ 
proxy voting daasea to enable them to desl witB 
such important and most contentious questiooiv 
the provision of a horticultural hall or a ajw 
Chiswick. It may be easier to raise a Frankewwin 
than to allay one. The principle of proxy vott^ 
is absolutely wrong and vicious. It flings w'P^Jjl 
bility to the winds by placing it on the shooWWJ 
of the unconcerned, aod floute the judgment^ 
those, possibly fewer, but by far most interesieo 
Fellows. A Fellow, 

PLEUROCARPELLARY PI8TIL8 IN '•"^''^j^ 
The note on p. 384 reminds me that Prunus tnlowK 
the beautiful semi-double flowered Plum, now aoo 
then produces insipient pleurocarpellary ^^**; ^ 
saw an Orange or Lemon-tree the other ^X "J 
friend's greenhouse bearing one partiafly V^ 
carpellary fruit (i.e.. Finger Orange), amoog* 
others of the normal kind. P, FT. B, 

WELLINQTONIA8.— In your interesting *^^, 
of Wrest Park and the trees there, you ffl«°^ 
specimen of Sequoia gigantea. We have ae 
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fioa 3«qnmM in ths pl«Mnre-BranDdi here. Onr 
best«[iecim«D, wb«D OMMtucd laraa y««n»go, wm 
95 (mi in faaight. lIi»veto-d>f kgainmeaaDred the 
girth at the groDDd-line, uidatSft, froin the ground, 

Rrth at graand lerel ii 25 feat 10 inohM ; ftt 5 fMt 
om gronod krol Iflfeet i ipnadof bmiohM north 
to •oitth 36 fMt i BML to west 35 fMt 9 iDchei. 
The (oil wImtb the two laroMt ve growing ii a 
red nodr loani on oUy. We h«Te man; p>od 
■psoimen Conifer* ; « 4z«e ol Atna gnndh, orer 
85 feet ; FLuni szoelM and F. iniigoie, over 70 fMt ; 
Pioea DOlHlii glanm, over 70 fnt Id height, 
and well fnrnUbed to the gronod ; alio iood 
Arauoariaa in luxuriant health. T. B. Slade, Polli- 
mart Part, Exttar. 



AN OVERTURNED GEAN-TREE AT 
BEL VOIR CASTLE. 

Hdch of the charm of that onation of the late 
William Ingiam, the Spring Oardeo, oonaiata in itl 
eylvan innonndingt, and Ui« eitanaire oollsotion 
at ohoioe eT BTg wM, and the deddoDna and 
flowering treea and ihmbe, with whloh the varioiu 
■oenM are enriclied. 

The wild ChaiT7 or Own ii one of theu, and not 
the leart valued for it* profoaa Tnawna of white 
flowen. The tree, of which we give an iUnatratioo 
(6g. 133), WM like mod treM growing in eloM wood*, 
rather top-heav^, and ita bare tmnk wm dr^ed 
with a heavy maiB of Ivy, making it an eaay viotim 
to a gale of wind in the eariy nineliea. The fall ol 
the G«an wm arreetod by an Oak, whioh itaelf 
died from dranght la the hot lummer of 1895. The 
two formed a pointed arch over the woodland path 
in th« " Dnoheaa' Garden." The photograph from 
which onr illajtration wm prepared, wm kicdly 
anpplied by Mr. W. H. Diven, the preaant bead 
gardener at Balvoir. 



Alpine Garden. 



ALYSSUM CORYMBOSUM. 
Ihulddid in the Alymnma are many very attrae- 
tivB plant* for garden daooration, m well m a 
nnmber of more iateraat to tboM who can appre- 
ciate more minute flowen, enoh m give pleMnre to 
the grower of alpi nee. Aimalloolleationof AlyHBma 
givM ooaudenble variety in a garden, altbongb 
the prevailing oolonn are yellow or white. There 
i« a great diuimilarity in their habit, and they 
give planta iuitable for Mveral poutiooa. Among 
Mme new plaoti received from Darmitadt iMt 
antnmn wu one named A. oorymboanm, a speciM 
deecribad by Boiiaier. It itood the winter in the 
open gronnil, and alao a inbeeqnent removal to ita 
permanent qnartera on a knoU in the rook-ganlen. 
It came into bloom in May, and promiaM tc IcMp 
in flower for aome tine yet. Although I shonld 
not like to My that it ia to be inolnded among the 
bMt of the yellow-Bcwertd Alyunna, it ia yet a 
pretty plant, and one whieh may SU a naefnl plaM 

Id the light wil and the dry poaition it ooonpiM, 
it can hardly be expected to develop ita full height 
—a oODinmmation not alwaya to be daaired in the 
rock-garden. It ia, however, nearly 18 inohea 
high, a atatnre which ia qnite high eaongh for my 
pnrpoa*. In common with many o( the genoa, 
it hM greyiah-green leave*, not qnite eo hoaiy 
M tboM of A. Mxatile. The Howera, which 
are amall and bright yaUow, are prodooed in 
Mrymbe, and a atom with ita elongated 
ooiymba mnat prodoM aome hnndreda of email 
flowen in aneoeaaion. The plant h>aka very well 
in ita pruent poaition, and I (hall be glad if it 
prove to be perennial in ila habit, although from 
ita appearance I am inclined to fear that it may be 
only a bienaiaL It will, however, be likely to Med 
freely, and ao to keep np a *aooM*ion of planl». 11 
■nay be ocmmended to the notice of tho*e who are 
intereeted in the AlyHoma, 



CAMPANtTLA UNOVLvtTA. 

Under thia name I received iMt year a plant 
which pniporta to be C. lingulata, of Waldateio t 
KifaulMl— a Campanula which ii included in the 
Kta Sand-tut, but doea not appear to be generally 
offered to the public. It waa wintered in the open, 
and withatood a aomewhat trying winter and apring 
with immunity from any aeriona injury. It came 
early into bad, and gave every appearance of being 
an unninally early bloomer. Thia wm a little 
deeeptive, as it remained long in the Mme condi- 
tion, and did not come into flower until May wu 
oonaiderahly advanoed. It bM now a good diiplay 
of flowen, and one ia not diipoeed to regret hating 
purohaaed it, m it ia nnlike any other member of 
the genu* in my collection. At firat it looked 
M il it would remain of a aeat, dwarf, tart«d habit ; 
hnt after prodnoing flowen at abont 6 inchea high 
it hM eent np Mveial atema, one of which ia 
17 inohM high. Theae flowora are of a ibape 
which reminda me of a narrowed and elongated 



C. Pot teaaobl agi ana with a touch more cF pnrple in 
be oolvuag. The flowera are very numeroni, 
and my aojitary plant hM at preaent tbirty-nine 
fully open flowen upon it, and a atill larger number 
of bade yet to open. The form of the Imvh i* 
f^ly well dtaeribed by the apedSc name of the 
planL They are rather hairy or briatly, and the 
flower-atema and atalka are aimilarly characteriaed, 
I am growing thia Campanula on a flat ridge of the 
lOok garden, and in a poaition where it ia partially 
ihaded from the fnll ann. The lloweri thug keep 
longer in condition, 

AyUlLBOlA BAHHLLESam. 

The poaeeiaion of thia pretty little Aquilegia I 
owe to Harr Max Leichtlin, and ita tlawering thia 
apriag wm looked forward to with mach interaat. 
It ia imprudent to judge of the flowering time of a 
plant from Ita firtt Maaoo alter importation, but it 
may be aaid that it wm the flrat of the Columbicei 
to appear in bloom in my garden thia year. On ita 
flrat coming into flower I felt lome diMppointment 
with it, but thia feeling wm conaiderably modified, 
if not altogether removed, by the opening o( luc- 
oeedingfiowen,ai)d by the improvement a few day* 



made in the appearance of the fint Uooa. It is 
emphatically a flower for the rookery rather 
tiuui (or the border, ita dwarf habit and the 
somewhat quiet oolonring of its fiowen being more 
adapted for that phaae of gardening. It reminds 
me to (ome extent of the larger and prettier A. 
alpina, yet it can hardly be aaid to reaemble it in 
any marked degree. Ita oolonn are a pleuicg 
combination of blue, white, and green. It ia now 
out of ilower, and hM only reached, includiog the 
aMd-veeiel, a height of lOJ inobM. It ia not eaay 
for a new aapirant among the Colnmbine* to make 
ite way, but thia one will prove naefol and acoepl- 
aUe, ahould it retain the characten it hM ahown 
here thia leaaon. Thia Aquilrgia doM not appear 
in the Indrx KriBcmU, and I am not aware upon 
wboae authority it hM been given ila apeciSo 

AsA&DIt rKOBOSOlDVtTM. 

Aaamnia are plant* more, perhapa, for lover* of 
the curioua, than for thoae whoM aole canon of the 
naefulnaH of a flower liM in its bright oolouring. 
To the Utter aneh a plant m Aeainm proboacidenn 
i* devoid of attraction. It ta, however, a very 
eingnlar plant, and ia the moat diatinct of the genoa 
with whioh 1 am aoquainted. I had not had the 
pleaawe of teeing it until a wMk or ao ago, when I 
oane aci^u it in the garden of Mr. J. H. Wood, 
of Woodville, Kirkatall, Leeda. I tbink it ia in 
the Kew oolleotion, but it doM not appMr in the 
laat pnbliahed " Hand-Liat of Herbaoeona Planta." 
It ia, I believe, an Italian plant, and f* ourionaly 
beaatiful with ita neat leave* and ita UDgolar 
Mack and white flowera. The noteworthy 
fMtnre' of the latter ia tbe manner in which 
the caljx lobea are prolonged M M to torn 
a filamaotong tentacle - lilu " proboacia," Thia 
i* much more prononnoed than i* tbe oaae with the 
oarioos North Amcrioau A. eaudatnm, a singular 
■peciM alM, which ia not often leen. At Wood- 
ville, the beat plant* were grown in pota plunged in 
a moiat, ahady poaition. It ia an Aiamm whioh I 
am glad to potaua, and I trntt it will be amenable 
to being grown id a damp and ahady poaition in tbe 
rock-garden. 8. Amctl, CnrHlhorn-bg-Duip/ria, 
N.B. 

Colonial Notes. 



REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OP 

THE BOTANICAL AND AFFORESTATION 

DEPARTMENT, HONG-KONG, FOR ISM. 

We extract the following from the report by 

Mr. Cha*. Ford, SuporiDtaudaat of the Botanioal 

and Afforutation Department : 

Exhanative eiperimanta were made with Jadoo 
flbn (and liquid), whioh had bun highly raoom- 
mended m a anbatanoa in whioh planta may be 
grown either entirely, or mixed with the nana] 
compute ; bat the rHulta do not offer any 
anoouragament to continue its um for any pnrpoM 

Rhwiol'ia Championi, SeoL — Thia very rare 
tree wm luppoeed until 1S94 to be represented by 
only four treea, which grew in the Happy Valley ; 
but in that year Mr, Tutoher found teveial other 
amall trera of it on the opposite — the aouthem — 
aide of tbe hill on whioh they grew ; and now ke 
hM reoentlydiaoovend quite a large number, abont 
100 of variona aize-, ranging down to amall aeed- 
lings, not far away from tbe same pUoe. In my 
annual report for iMt year I mentioned that Dr. 
A. Henry had found the same tree in Yunnan. 

/>([))U 5ii^.— Two thouund eight hundred and 
ten plant* were lold, and they realised 6S0 60 dole, 
only, a very alight reduoticn on tbe previous year's 
aalea, although the tale of planta to place* outaide 
the colony was ditcoDtinued. Orders for plant* 
from the coast ports of China and other foreign 
placM had increased lo much that it wm found 
neoBssary in the latter part of the previoua year to 
discontinue anpplyicg planta outaide the colony. 
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otherwise looal requtremeoti could not hare been 
met. 

RainfaU,^Thfi rainfall in the gardens was 83*91 
inches in comparison with 65*99 inches in the 
previoos year. The daily returns are given in 
Appendix A. 

Htrharium and Library. — Dr. Angnstine Henry, 
F.L.S., has presented another fine dried collection 
of 1,110 species of plants for the herbarium ; these 
were collected in Western China. 

^orej^ry.— Planting to the extent of 64,582 trees 
has been continued in the island, and Kowloon in 
ten diffiarent localities, and in various new and old 
roads where trees would thrive. 

New Terbitoby. 

Soon after the new tOrritory was taken over, 1 
commenced a series of journeys, which were con- 
tinued as occasion allowed, over tiie whole territory 
to acquire information on all points in which this 
department might be called upon to operate in its 
special functions. 

It was found that tree planting was required 
around the various new police stations and the 
buildings occupied by Europeans at Taipo, and that 
tree planting could also be done with advantsge in 
other places. Operations were therefore com- 
menced in October for planting about 80,000 trees 
during the ensuing year. 

His Excellency the Governor when travelling in 
the territory came to the conclusion after seeing 
the Sugar-cane growiug there, that new varieties of 
cane might be introduced, and at his Excellency's 
request I iiave made arrangements lot new varie- 
ties to be obtained from different countries, some 
of which haxe arrived and been planted near Ha 
T^un. 

His Excellency also obtained two Chatanooga 
Sugar Mills, which this department had fixed in the 
new territory, and exhibited the working of to the 
tt^gar- growers there. The advantages these millji 
possess over the native mills may lead to their 
extended intrcdnctiou. 

I have also obtained improved varieties of Pine- 
apple plants from Ceylon, which will be useful 
introductions to the disiriots where Pine-apples are 
now cultivated to a considerable extent The best 
fruits from the new territory are now brought over 
to Hong-Kong, and canned at a factory at West 
Point 



Societies. 

BOTAL KO&TIOULTU&AI.. 

June 10. — Now ii th* retga of the bsrdy flowan. Th« 
present llonl richness of the borders and beds in which we 
cultivate hardy lierbaceoos perennial species of flowering 
plants, was reflected at the meeting of the Eoyal Hortieaitnral 
Society on Tnesday last in the Drill Hall, Westminster. 
There were large groups of flowers exceedingly comprehensiTe 
In their representativeness, fh>ni almost all the sonthem 
nurserymen who cultivate these spades largely ; and although 
particular flowers were duplicated in the hall, btcauae 
included in several of the groups, such a show of hardy 
flowers gave a large amount of pleasure to many of the 
visitors, whose exclamations to that effect were sufllciently 
eonrlncing. There were ten awards made by the Floral Com- 
mittee, nearly all of which were to hardy flowers, Including 
one to a reputed hybrid Eremurus. 

Another very prominent feature in Tuesday's display, for a 
display it was, were the Roses, of which quite a number of 
large exhibiU were stsged. Hybrid Perpetnals and Teas were 
shown, especially by Mr. Prixcc, of Oxfotd, but these were 
few in number compared with the large collections of the 
beautiful garden Rosea from the two firms of Paul, Messrs. 
OoouNu & goxs, and Mestra. Cant. 

Souvenir de la Halmaison Carnations, from Hartik R. 
Smith, Esq., were magnificent, and a group of specimen 
plants of Humea elQgans over a groundwork of miscellaneous 
species of plants, from Lady PnioTr, deserves much 
commendation. 

The Orchid Committee rectmmended the award of a First- 
class Certificate to a very handsome Odontcglossum (O. Rolfeu- 
Walton Grange var.), ftrom W. THoMr^oN, Esq., Walton 
Grange, Stone ; also an Award of Merit to 8ol*ralia Veftchi 
aurea, from Sir F. Wioax, liart. : and a Botanical Certificate 



to Enlophia gracilis, from A. H. Smks, Bsq., The Grange, 
Hack bridge. 

The Fruit and Vegetable Committee was called upon to 
adjudge the merit of four new Melons, but neither of these 
gained an award. There were three Medals awarded by this 
Committee to oollaetlons of fhilt 

Floral Oommittee. 

Pruent : W. Marshall, Ea«. (ChainnanX and Msass. Jas. 
Walker, S. A. da Oraff; H. May, B. Dean, O. Baotha, W. 
Howe, Jas. Hudson, John Janalags, H. 8. Leonard, Ohaa. B. 
Pearson, J. D. Pawle, J. T. Bennatt-Poe, Chaa. E. Shea, Geo. 
Gordon, Herbert J. Cutbush, W. J. Jamaa, Geo. Paul, E. T. 
Cook, C. Bllck, Bd. Mawley, Chas. Jeffriea, J. W. Barr, J. 
Praser, and H. J. Jones. 

The laigeat exhibit at this meeting was that of a group of 
miscellaneous plants flrom Lady Pioott, Wexham Park, 
Slough (gr., Mr. Fleming). Xhis group oocopled a space of 
400 square feet upon the ground floor, and ambraeed aeoUeo- 
tion of about thirty planta of Humea elegans, some of them 
10 feet high ; two plants were shown of a whtte-flowerlng 
variety. The groundwork of the group consisted of first-rate 
sonal PeUrgonlnms, camatious, ineludiog sevaral of the 
newer varieties of the Souvenir de U MalmaJson type ; Fema, 
Codiseums, Cordylines, Caladluma, LOium eandidnm HarrUii, 
Francoa SUtice, Palms, Ac. (Silver.gilt Flora Medal). 

Messrs. Jas. Vbttch A Soica showed a group of plants of 
the orange -scailet- flowered Kalanchoe ^^* f^^m , a new 
plant, figured in Gardeners Chrtmide, July 16, 1899, p. 47. 
Senecio Qreyi, a ahmbby New Zealand spedea with white 
pubescent leaves, and terminal raoemes of yellow flowers ; 
also a representatlre coUaction of flowers of their greenhouse 
Rhododenditms. 

Messrs. J. Veitch A Sok, The Boyal Exotic Nursery. 
Chelsea, S.W., exhibited a group consisting of a boxfU of 
blossoms of Magnolia parviflora, In which the crimson anthers 
form a distiaet oontnst with the snowy petals ; alao blooms 
of M. Watsoni, with petals internally of a fkint roaa tint, and 
externally of creamy white, and brownish-red anthers ; thedull 
crimson-tinted flowers of Wcigela Eva Rathke ; a number of 
Hybrid Sweet Briars, vis.. Rose Bradwardine, Minna, Jeannie 
Deans, Meg MerrUies, Lney Bertram, Julia Mannering, Ac ; 
flowering shoots of Ctesalpiaa japonica, Comus Konsa, and 
well flowered branches of the lovely Fremontia califomlca. 

Sweet Peas in pots are by no means commonly exhibited, 
but Mr. H. J. JovKS, Byecroft Nurseries, Hither Green, 
tewisham, had a group ot about thirty-five varieties, all 
of them in pots. The plants varied in height from about 
a foot to & or feet high, and the eultivatioB that 
had been afforded them differed in many respects. They 
were all sown upon the same day, but whilst some 
of the plants had been potted on without division, others 
were divided. Some were stopped, and others were grown 
without any stopping ; whilst in one case the plant had been 
cultivated f^om cuttings. The varieties shown In the group 
wert all select, and exceedingly choice, the range of colour 
embraced being very comprehensive. In company with the 
newest varieties of Sweet Peas was the distinct blue, small- 
flowered Lathyrus magellanicns, also known as Loid Anson's 
Pea ; the new crimson Carnation, H. J. Jonea ; some 
tuberous-rooted Begonias, and other good flowering plants 
(Silver Flora Medal). 

Martih R. Smith, Esq., The Warren. B,ayes Common, 
Kent (gr., Mr. C. BUck). exhibited a splendid group of plants 
of Souvenir de la Malmalson type Carnations, for which a 
Silver-gUt Flora Medal was awarded. All the most r«oent 
novelties of this type were represented, and the plants were 
not less remarkable for their fine flowars than for their vlgaitms 
and healthy looking "gsaaa." Some of the vadetiea ware 
CalypMo, white tinted flesh colour ; Lady Rose, beautiftil rose 
colour ; Lord Rosebery, bright red or crimson ; Cecilia, yellow, 
and one of the most distinct as well as most beautiful 
Carnations of this type ; King Oscar, rod ; Plorisel, rosy pink ; 
Grace, pink, aomewhat flaked ; and Mrs. Martla Smith, now 
fairly well known. Mr. SioTa's efforta In the croaa-hraediag 
of these Carnations, haa resulted In obtaining ooloun and 
variations for which he Is entitled to thanks from all who 
appreciate a (Tarnation of any kind. 

Messrs. HkathA Son, Cheltanham, exhibited plants of 
two IVae Gamationa— Mra. Brooman White, pink ; and Cecil 
Rhodes, rose-coloured. They were from 4 feet to 6 feet high, 
but neither of them were granted Awards. 

Mr. Walters, gr. to Lord Gkraro, Eastwell Park, Ashford, 
Kent, Showed twenty-four nloe Rose blooms, one and a half 
dozen of the new creamy- white flowered Caraation^jadyOeraid, 
Urge in size, scentless, and apparently of the Souvenir de la 
Malmalson class ; and foliage and flowers of Carplnus coidata ; 
a quantity of garden or decorative Roses, Including South- 
weU Rambler, of a rosy-crimson tint ; Rdve d'Or, Perle d'Or, 
Ac. (a Bronze Bankslan Medal for the entire exhibitX 

B. S. Williams A Son, Victoria and Paradiie Nuiwries, 
Upper Hollo way, N., showed a small group consisting of 
varieties of Carnations of the Souvenir de la Malmalson 
section, in tints ranging trom white to deep rose. They like- 
wise showed crimson coloured varieties of thia section, viz., 
Prime Minister, The Churchwarden, and Lord Boeebery. 
A small number of varieties of border and florists' varieties, 
were shown including Countess (whitf), R. H. Measures 
(crimson), Alice Ayres (rose flaky), Sir Guy. Ac. The group 
was set off by an edging of Coditeums, Maidenhair Ferns, 
variegated Acer Negundo, Draotenas, Ac. 

Messrs. V. N. GArNrtKTx A Co., Japanese Nurseries, 
Redruth, showed cut stems of hardy Bamboos, including 
Arundinaria mltls. 18 feet high ; A. nitida, A. nobilis, and 



weU^grown atema or A. Slmoni, is feet In height • Phjiw. 
stsehys nigra, P. Boryana (very rare), P. aurea,' p. iqi. 
phurea, a very dlsUnct species, with yeUowish-coiwirti 
stems. All of these exhibits were cut from plants growiiiff k 
the open ground of a much exposed nursery, sitoatid o& i 
wind-swept hill-side on the north-west coast of ComwsU, vA 
in a kind of soil not of the best Other exhibits fnnn tkk 
firm consisted of about two dosen trusses of Rhododaodra 
hyfaridnm in variatj, aeveral nleo white-flowered vsriitb 
amongst tham ; flowtr-aplkea of Coidyllne anstnlis, OnUaa. 
nua thynloidea (dlosm8(ft)lioaX very deoaaly sat with bloont^ 
fiowering<ahoots of Eurybia macrodonto, and oC IscsUodi 
exonlenda ; Polygonum Baldschuanlcum, Embothriam ooe> 
clneum, Kalmla latlfolia. Rhododendron dmubulBi 
(Bronze Bankalan Medal). 

Mr. Arr. Watsrsr, Knap Hill Kursery, Wokiag, 8omy, 
exhibited four dosen trusses of Rhododendron hybridca, 
having ahowy tints, and large aize; as well u floweriaf. 
ahoota of Bobinia hUfpida, and & hisplda gnndiflors, vitk 
long raoemes of light purple flowers, which were Individtallf 
of oonaldarable size; R. pseud -acacia Decaisncaaa, wttt 
smaller racemes of white and pink-coloured flowers ; tod R. 
pseudo-Aoada monoj^Ua, whtte-flowerad, and very sboa. 
dantly produced (Bronze Bankslan Medal). 

A i^ant 6 feet high was shown tram the Royal Hotti' 
cnltund Society's Gardens, Ohlawick, representing tib 
oniamantal Thlatta Onopoidoa tanrieum, ralasd from md, 
sent to the gaideos by D. A. Catob, Eaq., The Cedan, Dppe 
Xooting. It is a handsome plant, with large glaucoai, pridtr 
fbllage. 

J. T. BsKKKTr-FoB, Eaq., Holmewood, (Aeshunt, showed i 
Blea plant in flower of VenuMiia Seorpioldea, a Oonpoiiu 
requiring a atove tamperatura. It grows fhrn 1 foot to 3 tet 
high, and haa lilac rose-coloured flower-heads. 

Petunia Lady White, a double white variety, was sbowaV; 
Mr. H. Barkari), Chaseside NXirsery, Southgate. It lui t 
good habit, and la tnit flowering. 

HAacT FLowfeBa. 

Mr. Gea Telo, York, exhibited blooms of the hybHi! 
BjrmenoiAllls'PatlaBoak daaciibad in oar repoct of the Tick 
Show In tto Uat number of the Or'ordMsri' Chn^eU. 

Mr. AMoa PKaav, Hardy Plant Farm, Windbaocs Hm, 
Ixmdon, N., had a group of haidy flowers which wtitpwti- 
culariy good iif colour and strength. A n^^ vsriety ct 
Garaniom la daa^ribed ander ** Awards,'* and a very Itf 
Heuchera, aomewhat resembling H. nioaallia, was aben 
under the name of H. erubeacens ; also some pretty nriKk* 
of DicUmnus fhoinella. Other good things noticed in tkii 
group wero Onapnalium leonopodium h i m a l aicnm, s to? 
attractive pUnt ; Iris germanica in variety, one of vliB 
gained an Award of Merit ; QSaotham specioss roMt. 
IncarviUea DeUvayi, AquUegia coemlea, Heuchera ssngnliMt, 
very fine ; Papaver nudicaule varietlea, the pretty yello* 
and purple Amebla aehioMez, Lyohnis vfaoarU spleodai 
flore-plena, a very ahowy ro«y-purple Lychnis ; Allium Scba- 
berti, *c. (SUver-gUt Bsidtsiao Mc^alX 
' Anoth^ excoUent cKklMt was OM from Mr. M. PantHAV^ 

Chriatchvch Nvaery, Hanlai There were Fwmles InoM' 

siderable variety, Heuchera erubeacens with whiii«li iowttt, 

Oypaophila repens hybridutn with white, larger flowtn ii« 

O. panlotilatum ; Delphtnam nudicaule scarlet, OlUenis tn- 

fbUata, a gpaxd haidy flowei^ plant ; Eryngium slptooBi 

apikee of )£remurus, Ac.<SUver Bankslan Medal). 

Messra. Jas. Veitch A Sons, Royal ExoUc Nurseiyi Klag* 

Road, Chelsea, exhibited a group of Pitonies and IriKi i:* 

pots, being plants lifted from the open groupd. There w»« 

thirty-one varieties of b«rbacM»ns F»onie«. A tne doebb 

vhite if Duehaiw da Naaouis, a aweet seanted variety, ▼•? 

f^ in growth and flower ; Bioni la a delicate fleeb ookff. 

also double; Gloire de Donai is very showy, semi-doobic; 

Comte D'Osmond, double white ; Rubens, with bright jeUo* 

anthers, semi-double ; inslgnls, deep mauve ookrar, doQlu^ 

Ae. The Iriaaa ware aU of the aectioa L S^/f^^^^^J^ 
thoae exhibited represented nearly fln^choioevafieCias. Tb9 

were awarded a Silver Flore Medal for flowere of ▼•^•^ 
Spanlah and English Irisea. The number of Spanish w 
shown was very Urge, and the tinta represented bytbeflv 
flowen, moat dalieate, Indndiog brown, porpla, whits, ^f^ 
yeUow, Uoa, Ac Those known aa Bngliah Irisea have wMff 
aegments, and show rether less variation In colour. A fiv 
bloom was shown alao of Iris Susanns (Silver Flore Medal) 

Mesan. Kklway A Bok, Langport, Somerset, again oado 
remarkable exhibit of cut flowen of Paeoniea, DelphinlQM 
and (telllaidiaa ; aU the blooma of all of theae plants*** 
very flne, and much above the usual size. Gahlaidiai jrtf*^ 
extraordinary size, and varied In colour firom pure 7*^^ " 
others that had narrow margins of yellow only. One oftf* 
most noteworthy of these was named Mijor-Oensral roM- 
Ckrew, rich gold colour. Of Delphiniums, Purple Bmpeiw 
Lord Chesham, also purple ; Miss Qower, mauve coloor, ^ 
white centre ; and Bold Beauty, mauve colour and iilzc, «" 
splendid. BeauUful single Pseonies wers Lady Helen VIdo«i 
and Hantarcombe. Two good double-flowered P»oniei vei* 
Mra. Gwyn Lewis, white; and Marehioness of Un«low«» 
pink (SUvcr-gUt Bankslan Medal). 

Measra. Wai-lacz A Co., Kilnfield Nurseries, Oolcl»«^ 
had a group of hardy herbaceous and bulbous ^^*'"*'^ 
which there were particularly attractive feature* in '^ 
Calochorti and Brodiwas, of which a number of viTiti» 
were shown. Lilium Thunbcrgianum was also reprwW'* 
by varletiea, two ^very fine ones being Van Houttdand*** 
guinea ; Spanish Irises and Pteoniei, Lilium Broani, 1^ 
Ac., were all well ahown (Silver Bankslan Medal). 
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OrbrU AqniltgUf or Ow moat Mlota tlnta ud chuuter- 
latlo puruina wan ««11 ahown brltaarm.H. CiNHELL & Sdkb, 
SwrnDley, Rent, who hu) ■ Uiga group of pUnta in poU (Sliver 
Buikriu Madal). 

Hanr*. T. 8. WiMC, Ltd., Fclthuo, wen awurdad ■ BUrar 
Banktlaii Htdal tar t group of budr pUota and flowen, 
Incladlng raii^Uai or Irla ([armanlci, Bednm Bleboldi, 
Spiiux flUpeudDla plana. Unacaii, BailfncM, Llllnm colchl- 
.. ud othar apaotei, and the hiBdeoma Senperrlrum 






, King 






antiral r 



iingla^ CUlnJac. 



Jsba'e Up, Bloglfl whit^ vltlj 



I little 



Bihlblt(ilU>*rltimkalanlieital). 

Hasan. Framk Ciirr A Co., 
Chester, had a ebowy and very fr 
abowT of Kardtm ttown. In th<!i r 



London, W.C, ataged tbeli bardf llowera along the 
the ball thE)' utuslljr oecupr. The pretty Oillenla trltDllata waa 
notlAtd is th[( grnnp, alio a Rne lot of Iceland Topplei, Iilaa, 
BrodlEU. aUdlDloB ByHntinna, he. Of donUe-flowerKl 
P w c m iea, Madame Evaraid, a roay-pnrple flower, waa noral ; 
also Lord Baaebery, pink. Then wen Dnhe of WelllsgtoD, 
white ; and Duonapeite, warm loae oolout. A alngle Peony 
of aneb beasty waa 0na named Water Lily (fUlTer Bankilan 
Uedal]. 

Hr. a. R. Ca5t, Oaleheat«r, had a choloe eihlUt of the ae- 
called "dccontlve" Boaea, iDclading aueh apedel and 

IWne Olg* de Wnitembntg, W. AIHb S ~ "' 



7rtt ffmnaulM Koot Prtiwa.— A variety with Ttry dark 
pnrpleHSoloDred "fatli," Telnad with white at tbelr baae. 
From Hr. A. Pisliv (A«rd of Heilt). 

/rlf panUUaa. — Thla la a fairly well-known hot Tarlable 
OB000yeliulrli,lIliutratedln2iiI.if<v,,7asl. Inthatfigun the 
BtandanU are ihown a* mora or lean lilac-calonred. The 
pluita eihlbitsd by C. Q. Vau TuBBaoES, Jun., Haarlem, ire 
of the form daacrlbed by Bir Klobaal Faiter Id onr iiaue tor 
Jnne 2, p. 3SS,aiui have white atandarda, veined mauve coloDr 
or blue. The " fklla " are very deep hrowo colnar. In other 
raapeeta the Bowen wei« tlmllar M thoie already aeen In thl> 
ooantiy (FIrat-claaa Ovtlflcata). 



Little Oem, Folyanlha almplgi, P. gnndlllora, and Hadama 
Rcnii de Bt. Hsrceau, a flowar with a fiwn^olonred oDtcr 
patalu and Frimion centre (Stiver Bankatan Medal). 

Hann. 0. Oooliko A Boirn, Bath, had a capital groop of 
garden or dseomtlx Boaea. amonget which the rolhiwing 



pullile-erlniaon with white centre ; Marqule of Ballaborj, 
aeml-donble, crinuoo (BllTer Flora Htdal^ 

Hr. Prikci, of Oitoid, ahowed aoma ghKlooa Rose bloomi, 
moiUy Teai or hybrid Taai, there belug about ten doien 
apeclmena, and namenmi varieties. Fartlciilarly good tn Ilw 
and oolonr we noticed speclDieos ot Comlatse de NadalUae, 
Soavenlr de S. A. Prince, pnooaai Beatrice, HatAehal Nlal, 
Oulden Gate, La fioule d'Or, Ac AmoDgat thaaa eiqolaite 
Tea BoacH, Mr. PRiHi:^ hwl half pyramidi of shelvei covered 

Sweet Peaa In nrtety. Allogetbar, It waa > rery pretty 
exhibit (aiWer-gUt Flora Hadal). 

Uasara. Paci. A Son, Old Hnraarlea, OboahoDt, had a col- 
leotioaorKardenvarietlee, Id which ehone sDch (avourlteaia 
Janet's Pride, eingle pink and white ; B. rngoaa alba. Car- 
mine Pillar, and a gixxl lalectlon of Noli 



1 th)l 



re noticed Bardon 
■ of the maltmota 
srFloraMadall- 



Heaare. ff. Pall * Bon, Waltbau 
id an exhibit very ilmllar to thoas ilieidy ieKrilKil, but 
icluding Leuehitern, a il ogle- flowered variety of the Mulll. 
Dm type, white, with toae-oolDuied Dmrgioa. In addition 
lere were railellea at it. gallica, R. rugoia, and at PtDrenn, 
ootch, and other Rohb ; alio PeauQce Sweet Brian, Ac. 



There waa a vary line ahowof unlfbrmly good mbjects that 
were greatly idmlreU by Che numerone vliltora. containing 
however, Ikw novelUei of epeclal intertet to tlie orchldist. 
Conaeqnently Dumaroni medals were awatdfd for groups, boC 
only one Flrat.clua CertlDcate to a plant; and one Award 
ot Merit waa made. BIr Trivob Lswars. e. Bart, 
Burfoid (gr-, Mr. W. H. Whila]. was adjodged a Silver 
Flora Medal for a vary Mlect group, which eoneiated ot * 
very fine plant of LnlloOittleya x Canhainlana var, Edouard 
Andr«; a highly-coloured L..C. » Amoldiini, the yellow- 
petalled LccUi tanebrou, Walton Orange vaHety: CatUeya 
MoaalB Lawrenclir. a fine white with omnge marXibgi on 
each 4de of tlis Up, the space between being slightly tinted 

line eiamplea of the beat typo of Odontoglossum criipnm, the 
alngnhu Lulsli Ameilana, rhyaoalphon Loddlgtiil, Polystachya 
lambnlaoa, Habanaria rhodocheila, a very lurlons MslayaD 
Talnla, a pretty white Pegonia, with purple margin to the 
tip; Maadevslliax Oalrlana, and other rare vsrietles. 

:b received a Silver Flora Medal fo 






noble, pi 



■potted Odontogloaanm crlapumRei, the BneO.c lanthotaa, 
Cyprlpedlnm cilloaam Bandstw, with two Bowera ; and other 
Cyprlpedlumi ; Liiillo-Cattlaya x exiinla. L.-C X Lady 
Wlgan, L.-C. > Hlppolyta, 4c. 

H. T- FiTT, Baq., Boealyn, Btamford Hill (gr , Ur. Thnr- 
KOOd), was Bwirdad a HUver Bankilin Hedal for lii eicellent 
group, In which were noted two wellHowered planta of Liella 
IHgbyana, aome vary good L. tflcebroia, line Odontogloiaum 
criipum, O. r. Wllckeanum, O. Hilll. O. cltroimum. Thunia 
Marahtlllr, T. Beuonlie, Flatycllnii ailtormla, Oaleandrm 
devODlannm, Angnloa Olowesll, Oochlloda Noeillana, fino 

H. F. BiMOKOB, Baq., Woodtborpa. Southend Boaii. 
Beckenham (gr., Hr. 0. Day), itaged a very iliowy uronp In 



which 






)r Odon 



; Uenlrol 



and other Ortbide (Bilvtt Flors 

J. OiilMV FOWI.EII, Esq.. Olebelands, BouMi Woodford 
(gr,, Hr. Davli}, staged an eicellent ti^oupi 1° tbe centre oj 
which ware fine planta of Cyprlpedluin LawreDceauUD 
Hyeanum, and C. calloium Sandenp ; and around them ncre 
placed liiyery SnelyHowered plants ol a line typeot<^ltleya 
Wtrecewlczii ; u remarkable Litlio-CaltleyaxAphmJite, nith 
white sepals and petala, and violct'ColouKd lip, with white 
matgin ; the Bntly. coloured Cattleya Kldorado splendena, and 
Cochlioda Notillina (Silver Flora Hrdil) 
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Hasara. Jas. Vcitoh A Son, Ltd., Ohalaea, showed some 
pUBtl Of Roie Sleatn, from a ccoaa balwoan R. mnl'Jfloim 
simplei and Wllllani Allen Bichardaoo. The Ihiwera are 

yellow antbers. 

Anckuia Udlltn iTnmdljtDra A glorUed form of the type, 

with larger, inore richly coluund iloweti. A oapilal plant for 
the wild ganleo, or hrrbaceout border. From Hrs. Blltcu., 
Sfi/ton Park, Blough (Award of Horit). 

Campanula prnictjoua JUbcrlxiiul.— Thia variety la every 
great hnpiovement upon 0. p. alba gnudiflorx, or C. pereld- 
folla n. pL Df which see Ig. IM. Some of the Bowera of Ute 

T. B. WiRK, Ltd., relChaiu <Awird of Hetit). 

italpMnliin Ttf Vuoi !</ HuliA.-~A very etrecUve variety, 

with daen blue double Bowers, very diatlaot From Mcaara. 
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Orchid Oomzoittee. 

FrrtiKl ; Harry J. Veitch, Bki. (In the Chair), and Htmn. 
Ja>. (I'Brlm (Hon. Bee). Do B. CrawiUay, H. lliUanliue, 
H, Little, J. OahrlBl,- F, J. Thome. H. J. Chapman, W. II. 
Young. W. H. White, J. Douftae. T. W, Bnnd, J. Jkimu, 
H. A. Tiacy, H. T. Pill. T. Boch^l^<l. W, Oobb, J. Colinan, 
J. Onmey Fowler. B. Ulli. and A. TmBaot ot Tersaillea. 
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Bne phut of Dendnblnm Philiennpsia hololeucum, with 
large, pure white Bowera; and Cyprtpedlum k Chapmui 
HeU«neDea (hellatulnm x CoiUsli superbum), a very band- 

Meaara. B. S. Wituiiis A Sn<i. Upper HoUoway, staged ■ 
group Includlnt a Rood plant at Vuidisaivli,LiFlla-CatCleyax 
Caahamlane, Vanda tares, and a whlM-prtallsd tormorit; 
Lclia tenebrr^HA. the pretty yellow and white Oeodorum 
ctndldum, and varloua good Cyprlpediunii. 

BIr Fniuinii kWiou<, Bart, (gr., Mr.W, H. Tounp). showed 
two foms of Pbabenopali spccloia. and a nolilo form of 
p. gnndlHora. 

D- M. QalU'iUiLE, Eaq.. Uibrldge (iir,, Mr, J. A. Hooker). 
nent cut exaaiples of Dendroblum DcvuDluncm, Odonto. 
. and O. ■ - ■■ ■ 
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^fc^.ri, ^<^«wiv •»T«*«i-»!i.t^ *<r, r-'ta:/ lr/>f/*h*l with 

f-'^ fliT Fir«v»«»/* Wsr,««, B«r '^., Mr, W, H. Tonejf 
f^i, >*/! T^/m*t§ WT^^-A.j trgjit 7«i.4jnr, 

(^^ >•> ^'T^' .* fr'^v A. H. ftj« <, K* , "nvA Gfsac*, 
l(^/*^ ^AZK V . J*' H .TJpbr«7«|, A »:*TwleT «p*i^*«. with 

• /«, iM. V«it/rh, flMTT ft<4i»,c< A. F Bcrron. W, F<>p*, 
r>*/f KMf, AlAV, Ikim, f4, Mf0iimm» W« r»«t>M, W. Fftrr« O, T, 
V '^^ r^, WffKM, r '^ U'v^*, If. UmtkhuMtf K. B«ek«tt, 
O V'>n»<»«, ti^l i. W.IUM. 

C. Je «frf »»*/»* 4 •, #>( . Ovl/f««<1«n Fark, Hwrr.-rl B«mp«Uad 
^/i' , Mr, If, FMk«;, hmU\»A twilv* (ti«h«» of I'^mImi Hot*! 
tH^^/M %nA in. th»vM thu frnit wm nf mMdl* aIm ao/1 

r, W, CAKr<'/>f. lU'i , Hmx^U (fp , Ut. FiU>, «how«4 aboit 
hilf %'t^Vrti t4 7m f tt\f-H fl/i)*l H</vffr«lfn IMnw1>«iTl««. 

A flu* *>fhUf t <rf ttuM ^«Mi« fff>m |y/f4 W^fTA^K, Loekiofi* 
Witr>**gffXf f Mr W Ff/«), thU n//n«l«t<w1 of tlx btmcbtn of 
M«^fA*ftA(d r>/Tift «i»4 iHf erf VfmiMfn %*im\\\ttg Orap^t, of vfiy 
,< ^«^ /(fidliiy ; fr/Tir dUhM of fln^ at Irllnir Ci«tl« P«*/hM, four 
//' M^i«r1n« |f/ip«rf«ifl"<i ; tnny fr jlt In ••/•h dJsh flMl/* 
/^/«!/^'ir«4 tn/l ptrfA/'t; four dU>i*M of 4>v«rMi fiK«. *od foar 
ll«V/ff« (r;ari*r'« HrMUh i^i^nu), * pr^Mtlj-ncftAd, tmAll 
fr'u«/</l vnrl«ty <<IIU#ir Kllfc KrilftiUdn M«d«'). 

A vorx »)'*« mfnA^tlmi of M«lofi« io -^ntit** of th« l•«41tl^ 
y«rt«iMM WM nhoirn from Ix/fl 0«fiARr/>< K^rd^n, BMiwrll 
f'lrh, Anhrf/r/l, Kimf (gr, Mr If. W«lt«riij(Allv«r Knightiiin 
M 'III;. 

L«ctur« on Aquatic FlmiU. 

Iff r*rr#f. O. %, fl#)f fytr.H, wtio trMUd tilt iab,h<!t flxoluilvelf 
ffrfi) tli« \ttAhi of vi0w of th« boUnldt, And affdrdA/l v#r)r liiUr* 
AnOng InforrriAtl/m (ottioM pr«4N'ni, of ttit •)iAr«/<t«<Tl«tiri of t 
UfifA itttm^mr of w(it«r and boff pUti'«, ind tipLiln^d In whtt 
(•arllofiUn thf* llf* hlNt/irjr of «oiB« of thai* pliiDt4 dtffWr froin 
otli'TM //f Ui« Mfn* rl/Mf. 

PAmZt IXBXBZTZOir. 

.ft MM IH. TliM f'Al«i« d« rHortlouUum on thin ofcAfinn wm 
wtll furt»l«tiMl| tnil wltlioQi tojr R|i«olal fMlnra. Madx of tbt 
fcrtiupn W0r« nMirly ld«ntloAl with Uiom of thttwo prtocdlng 
HiMllDgM. Tli« fln* Ftronl'H fioin {Mu% tod Jtpftii, txhlblttd 
hr MM t)Mhriir of ('hunoiioMMx, Pahj^ki of Ohattnay. 
Mm I fi of lliMirg U H#ihi<i, ind HnnnnK l^ni*v%, Dkkiumnk of 
V»hri wurii worthy of noiA. Orohl<tii wnr* iihowi by 
MM, M4MOV of Bnifioy, Iamai'Iiy oI HotiRlv*!, I)i vai. tod 
'I or »KA« r of VffhialllM, and othnm. M. Maron nbowtda flnt 
<*iil(liiyA MnNvlic, aii'l ■ upland Id LH'lloOaUliiyA '-, <lfdloaif>d 
tr» lilt Ci tin t«Mfl (Iff la lla«Nf)tli*rf. M. Koitr.iii LnhAi'DV (gr., 
M. fag*) hid a group, tlia nffnirt of whloh war nmuplad by 
(hA tniitk of A Uaa tiovoiiid with Ciitt1i>yAM, WUa mtJalU, 
OilMiiUitfloAAtiinN, and riUior nri<hldA, am waU aa Ntpfinthea. 
M Daimxhii of KiiMtAliHlilvau AhnWfd a AMiall 1 fit of hardy 
IttrrANtrlAUitohldA M. Poiniiiii of \ArAalll«A had Hne lonal 
fAlArgnitiuiiia, Inoliiiling two Ann htivaltlAA- Madam* Ualpln 
and M. PlArrA <'hMi«it, Koma wtni Aihlblted by M. Licvfegi n, 
I'l MNNi tX'iiirn.ind oth«>r«. Kroni MM. I)i'\ai. A Fuji of 
Vi*imIII«a OAtiiit f«o0lUnt ApAttlniAnA of Dracixna Maaaan* 
gf Alia, Aiid At OVA and grpnnhouM FAniA, grown fnr inarkat, 

AuiiiimIn WHfit targtily «>iihlbll«d by MM, (IritAHp, and by 
Vm MtihrM, Aniiiiihi«( r i ()i»., who hid a rAiiitrkabU gmtip of 

M«lplgl«<««lN III polM 

Tha oAiilrA of tliA griiAt rotunda waA orruplnd by grand 
M)iii(iltiiAU HhiidodAiidroiiA, from M. M«mi h of \niRAlll«A, 

In thA fiir«ilgii mnlliMi, M. Hkmiiu of DrAwlrii Ahowad a 
giuMpuf llougAliivlllAaulAbiAaiidHtUilprlnna, andM. Hiiirnik 
or hmllii nnhlhlliid fliiw rliimpA of itft«ii|ii<t l.ily nf tho VAlUy, 

III tlin riiAiiipA MlytiritR, M, Amiani Thi maci of VArAtlllAN 
nilnd All piiIUa loMoot ^lili Oii'IiIiIm, rniliiim, PiiIima, KwriiH, 
himI litioiMiAn, llin wIioIm pioilMoiitg a mimnI Attra«^ll\t 

Appl^AliUM « 

lUliliid llin ginnl \^^U<^l»^ U\ HiA (lirthipH KIvum la a Aunk 
WAlh li •hliund nilli mmI** Hlth a ninM* |iihl^<«, Thla pl(< 
|iiiii«i|M« wnII* whm MtMialiuolitil liy M I)omi«\>, nikI U plAiitoit 

MiMl rnMHiM l«Md mMuM liMINIMrtllUl |iUmIm ll tMlllUlllA A 
IIMU I'Miiil UII.dI \M\h A)|MaIIi' |iI'(iiI< M, M ^unp, all 

IIHHllMIt llf MhIiIhIIH* UMI ||f>||Ht, aI'm |ilAt«««d h«l» A ptAl t ) 
I lUli t lltlH llf hI|iIMW pUlllA 



; z' '.^^:rjL 3yto<7 H- V.aea» F.BA, Pttattert, in 

Mr. R. jr.'---^ ytMCit&xf^ F.L9., cj^btted a Mtcr. dAtel 
• L/,*l.Ti. i .M \%, ITM,* la til* h ailwi tna g of Stf J. B. 
•li.'A i-i*ir^**«(l t» Charka LontA L'H'trtclcr, «a F*^ » 
w-.. u ..* .i:«it.o«ed a rlArt to Oxibrd witi Mr Jaatpk 
«a4 i. VrjuAt^, if>* tbm yvrymt of knlciag o*ar tte 
aad 'f «w tjtf of aibtkorp, wl« wm Ums totiuJaf tka» 
fUiM vme mHAal raaMrfea on aev«nl ipaeiaaofMii 
L B/r'/>»r bad Acat kte fdfr 4eCermin««io«, 

Wf . M. W>trtii alao tskiMtwl aa f^^txwed portiatt of »r 
J. Z ftni.'h. froAA the 0*/'^uw/*'* M^n^x*^, IB», wWefc wftfc 
tb« >*.ter M praaaated to Om ttod^ty, 

JTr F, Eo-vJc, FLA. wtththaaidof tfcatairt«ni,«fcibitad 
•>, . ^r*\ pb^>t/m-.ierotra9lM aad pbocognipha of ttriaf faaaets 
Ar.4 gara aa lUnUcw/ltd tt^vint of iha U fa Mtory abd 
fr ?* u*. >rphii*?« of a drmjosfly (>£aeka* cftmm), 

Mr. £- n Goodrieb, F.L.a, read a paper iM I i i , "KoCaa 
on Sytl.^ t.npafm, Efafem." 

Dt. <r*^> aupf, A.LA, read a paper <m tlM two M ilaA t o. 
Au^^v:« genera CMcallaadrB, Book, f^ aa4 Plamcavaa, OUg. 

A (.«(«r waa read by Uim ▲. Lw BAsbletoB, Rfle., gfviag a 
f... ac/v/nnf of th^ aaatowy aa4 UatolasF o^ KAhmu 
ri£..t.<ct'^«. reeelrad Ikon Prof K. Xltaokvl, of Tokyo. 

£^ ' . , . ;— profeaaor M. Hartof, F.L.S., Flowcra of new 
A' '*t..o& h^t'lllngi ; Dr. Otto flUpT, Fmtta of vartawa formi 
oi Trapa b«f iru ; Mr. Clemnit BekS, F.L.B.. Cattlvatad Floma 
ff^rr. f h* fUjmUk fHatloo at »ikbeat«r ; Dr. O. Si. Brody. 
•pe^ m^ftA of Ftanta, dried by a new pf o ca ao ; Mr. B. Morton 
Mid/ilHor<. FX.8., Rasb-biak«ta« rope, and dradfsr, made 
iffm B^ntkotia grwMllfiora, H4iok. f. ; and Ccab^atcher aod 
Limpet-detacher, made firom Berberla IlidfoUa, ForaIcK; all 
t;4iH t.y tbe Tabgaaa aooth of Baagla Cbaaoal, Tiarra del 
F'-eg'^. 



TflS OABBBHEBr OOKPAVT. 

J' vc 14.— A dinner waa gtran on the abora data by the 
Gardener*' CTinjiany at tbe PrtoCATa Beataoimot, Ffeeadilly, 
<'to m«et tbe Lord Mayor, tbe Lady Mayorcai, aad the 
SbcriffA/' The Maater, Mr. Philip Crowlay, pnatded, having 
on hlA right and left tha Lord Mayor and the Lady 
MayoreAA ; aod tba eompauy inclodad Mr. Ritchie. M P.. 
HIr W. and Lady MaeOormac, Aldennan and Bhariir Bir 
W. P. aod Lady TreU)ar, General Sir Franda Norman, 
DIr W. and Lady Thlaalton-Dyer, Mr. Bralyn Oeetl, M.P., 
aod tba Hon. Mrr. Cecil, Alderman Sir Marcna and Lady 
Samuel, MrA. BAdenPowall, the Mayor of Croydon, Mr. 
pAAt-MaAter Sberwood, Mr. W. .Baden-Powell, Q.C., the 
Htrv. W. WllkA (PaAt-Maat«r), Colonel T. Dariea SewaU, Mr. 
C. E. Oiraan (Upper Warden^ Mr. O. W. Bnrrowa (Renter 
Warden), aod Mr. R. Oofton-Salmond (the Clark). Mr. 
Rltrhla, In propoaiog " Tha Lord Mayor and Owporatlon and 
SherlffA of Loudon," ramarkad that the Corporation had for 
rentnrlfA enjoyed reapect and aateem on acoonnt of the 
public Aarvicea which It had randarel to tha cltixana. 

It waa generally racogniaed that tha onerooa dutiea which 
devolved on tbe Lord Mayor had baan moat efBdently 
dlAcharged in tbe praaant exceptional year. The Lord Mayor 
and Alderman aod BherifT Sir W. Traloar reapondad, hla 
lordehlp cUimiDg that tha Corporation were carrying ont their 
dutleA to the eotlre aatitfkctlon of tha cltlxena. The Lord 
Mayor afterwarda propoaed " The Oardenera' Company," for 
which the Matter reapoodad. A reception and entertainment 
In thr gallerlAA of the Royal Inatitate of Paintera in W^ter 
ColourA followed. 



SUNNYHILL, LLANDUDNO. 

Pleahantly sittuted under the ghelter of the 
Leaser Orme Hesd, aad with the Great Orme and 
other rooks io the distanoe, the oompaot gardem 
surrounding the honso of Joseph Broome, Esq., 
would need but little adaptation from its original 
state in the opinion of some who delight in natural 
gardens. But during the many years in whioh Mr. 
Broome took a leading part in hortioullural matters 
in Manchester, and espeoialiy in the development 
of the gardens of the Manchester Botanical 
and Horticultural Society at Old Traflford, his 
love of florists* flowers and Orchids, whioh 
formed his chief pastime when he resided 
at Wood Lawn, Didsbury, could not be al- 
lowed to diminish in the retirement whioh he 
odntemplated when he arranged the gardens of his 
Llandudno residence. The situation is very favour- 
able for growing flowering plants of idl kinds, many 
of the tender shrubs being perfectly hardy tiiere if 
prop«*r)y placed ; but the sweeping winds whioh 
of ic»u pais over the coast rendered il necessary that 
shvltt^r should be provided for florists* flowers and 
tvudar ahrub*. and henoe the greater part of the 
gaitlan la provided with oloee hedges of Sweet 
tli'lai'i Trivet, or other shrubs, forming a num- 
ber u( separate compartments, each complete in 
lUvlf, aud the number and dissimilarity of which 




finely IB hhfl 




r«i mmI Tielel, 

the C^kfisfav 
aad the 

loziuiaBtly, ai* abons to 

eomeepeeies otTwipe giww 

the hertaoeoas 

flore-pleoov aad Sanfraga 

▼eiy showy ; and of tbe 

Wsifslas aad PhiUalpliM 

On the bank beside the 

Ceraatiom tomei 

of floweia, aad beyond is a 

arranged in gee 

by a high pynond of Ci 

greater part of the other beda 

Tariovis fine varietiea of Tea 

flowers late into the wiater. 

with other shmba capable of prodadag edm 

foliage, it is remarkable that here thsy aaa 

a reddish-bronze ooloor, the yoong sheou bq 

lighter than the old. In the aaaae way tht Gi&Ja 

Yews beoome orange ookmr with reddish tin* d 

many of the iiowen, anck aa tiie Armeriif tth 

Pinks, with whioh many of the bordscs are edpt 

are much darker and brighter in oolonr thntkf 

are inland. On tiie wall with other diowy tn^ff 

is the large specimen of Ceanothns rigidot reeatiy 

remarked on in the Chrdemer^ ChrtmieU, tdi 

the borders thedoaUe Raaoneolna give a pcttfaa 

of showy flowers such as used to be more bub 

in gardens many years ago than they are nor. (s 

one side is a rockery, well furnished with nam 

of pretty speoiea in bloom. Among those bdSc 

were Morisea hypogsea, tiie Alpine Edclt« 

Lychnis Lagascse, Ajnga genevenais, AdiBfl 

argentea, Veronica prostrata, and many Sszifn|i^ 

while in a sheltered spot a quantity of Cjpriped^ 

spectabile is thriving, and C. odceoliu a»l C 

parviflora were in bloom. 

Another little garden has the cmitre filled ri:^ 
flne beds of Carnations ; the rookery haviag tgoo^ 
show of flowers on the dwarf Phloxes sodot^ 
rock plants, while on one side are some pyn>^ 
fruit-trees, whioh also appear io other ol ^ 
arraogementa, effectively affording floweri io ^ 
early part of the year and good froits Uter. Ii 
the other parts of the garden, the Irisei^ i^ooi^ 
Sohizjinthus, Pinks, Pyrothrums, Stocks, ^^ 
flowers, and similar flowers are very showy ;>^ 
the hedges of species of Roaee, Penzance firiaHi^ 
of unusual luxuriance. A field is being brokea ^ 
add to the area of the garden, and the kitcheo gv^ 
is conveniently situated, the ground above it f^ 
remaining in its wild condition, the steepii^ 
side dad with (Geranium aangnineuoi, Btii»^ 
mums, dwarf wild Rose, and other ^^^^^^a. 

The gardens are cleverly arranged, sod vt 
subjects used so disposed that a saocemoB 
flowers in all parts is secured. The spring ibofj 
coloured Primroees aad Auriculas, now jant o^ 
roust have been very fine. 

The Orchids 
are repreaented by a large niunber of the im*I 
speciee, the CatUeyas, Lelias, and Odont<«loi»^ 
predominating. For the better aocommoJstioflff 

Odontoglossums, twoexoellent new ^^^'^^^"JTl] 
buUt, and the collection has recently ^'^^^^^ 
to them. Among them are some very •'^'f?^ 
forms of 0. Hallii xanthoglossum, ,^^^\^ 
leuoogloesum, a few of which are in W^ ^ 
strong plant having a spike of floweri i" ^ 

branohee ; and among other* in **^**"l2IIriiL ^ 
are the showy violet-coloured 0. Edwi^ 
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cordatum, O. oirrhofiun, 0. gloriotum, and seyeral 
Epidendram yitellinam majni and Oncidinm 
concolor. 

In the adjoining bouse is a good diiplftj of O. 
criipum, inoludiog many of the pretty 0. crispum 
Lehmanni, which is bo easily diatinguiahable by 
its large, broad, ovate lip. One variety is specially 
distinct, having dark red blotches on the lip and 
sepals. Also in bloom is a pecaliar form of 0. 
X Coradinei and O. x Andersonianom ; and the 
end of the house has a brilliant show of varieties 
of Masdevallia Harry ana, M. ignea, and M. 
Veitchiana. 

The old Odontoglossum-house has a number of 
flowering plants of Masdevallia ohimiera» M. bella, 
and others, suspended from the roof ; also some 
good plants of Odontoglotsum oitrosmnm, sending 
out flower-spikes profusely; Lielia monophylls, 
about to produce its scarlet flowers ; Kanodes 
MedufiB, and other species which thrive best 
suspended. 

The large Cattleya hoase has a Tery flne display 
of many good forms of C. Mossice, G. Mendeli, 
Lffilia purpnrata, L. tenebrosa, and other showy 
spedes. Here Lnlia Digbyaoa thrives well, one of 
the plants having three flowersheaths. CattleyaRex 
also grows and flowers vigorously, and the same re- 
mark applies to other things reputed difficult to 
grow, even Epidendrum bicomutum being well 
flowered. Also in bloom in this house are the rare 
Epidendrum porphyreum, Leelia cinnabarina, L. 
Boothiana, Odontc^ossum bastilabium. Burling- 
tonia Candida, with sixteen spikes, Miltonia Pha- 
Isenopsis, M. vexillaria, Cymbidium Lowianum, 
Cattleya Inteola, Oocidium phymatochilum, and 
other Onddinms, Tarioua Cypripedinms, Dendro- 
binm atroviolaoeiim, 1). fimbriatum, . and other 
Dendrobinms. Here Cattleya Wartoewiezii and 
C. Wameri grow very strongly, and nine out of 
every ten of them flower well annually, which 
proves that their being difficult to flower does not 
apply in sdl cases. 

In the «>ther houses, noted as being well in bloom 
are SobrsJia macrantha, CsBlogyne Dayana, Vanda 
teres, Dendrobium linguieforme, D. Dalhousieanum, 
some very fine D. Bensonia, and other Deodrobiums, 
Miltonia flavesoens, Oncidium Lanoeanum. In 
most of the houses foliage planU are growing 
beneath the stage, and on the roof in some houses 
are climbers, the Dipladenia Bolwiana, Stephanotis, 
Begonia oorallioa, Clerodendrons, Gloriosa superba, 
Bougainvilleas, &c., making a good show of flowers. 

In the other plant-house in bloom were some 
good good scarlet Anthnriums, a good hatch of 
Aohimenea, another of a very fine strain of Gloz- 
inias, a pretty group of the varieties of Sonerila 
Henderson! and other odoured foliage-plants, and 
a finely-grown stageful of Encharis. One house is 
nearly fiiUed with very fine plants of Carnation 
Souvenir do la Malmaison, and in others are good 
selections of flowering and foliage greenhouse 
plants. 

The Fruit-housxs 

are excellently well cropped, and especially the 
vinery, which has a very heavy crop of fine 
bnnohes, principally Musoat of Alexandria and 
Black Hamburgh. 

In the gardens at Sunny Hill, Mr. A. C. Axtell, 
the gardener there, has an important charge, not 
so much on account of the extent of the place, as 
of the many and dissimilar subjecti cultivated, 
and moat of which he succeeds in bringing into 
excellent condition. 



THE WEATHER IN WEST HERTS. 

Since the three hot days of the lOfcb, 11th, and 
12th, the weather has oontinued moderately warm. 
At both 1 foot and 2 feet deep the soil is now about 
2* warmer than is seasonable. Rain fell on f6nr 
^Ay*t principally in the form of sharp showers, but 
the total measurement was smalL In fact, the 
ground at a short distance below the surface is still 
very dry. For instance, no messurable quantity ef 
r^-water has ooom through the bare soil peroola- 



tion gauge for nearly four weeks, and not any 
through that on which grass has grown for nearly 
two months. Cloudy skies have mostly prevailed 
during the past week, the record of clear sunshine 
averaging only four and a half hours a day. 

The first Tea Rose to flower in the open ground 
in my garden was Souvenir de S. A. Prince, which 
was in bloom on the 11th, or exactly the average 
date for the first Tea in the previous fourteen 
years, but three days later than last year. The 
first Hybrid Perpetual to bloom was Madame 
Gabrielle Luiset, on the 19th, which is one day later 
than the fourteen years' average for the first Hybrid 
Perpetual, and two days later than last year. 
E. M., Berkhajnated^ June 19. 



Law Notes. 

BOYS DAMAGING A WINE-MERCHANT'S 

FRUIT-TREES. 

At the West London Police Court, on the 
18th inst , Herbert Lawrence, age 14 ; William 
Smith, 12 ; Alfred Scott, 11 ; Frederick Lawrence, 
11 ; John Jenkins, 11 ; and John Smith, 9, were 
charged before Mr. Lane with wilfully damaging 
fruit - trees growing in a garden, in the rear of 
4, Falham Park Gardens, of the value of £10, the 
property of Mr. James Gowdez, a wine-merchant 

The prosecutor, who stated thst the house 
was unooonpied, told the magistrate that 
the damage had been gobg on for about a 
week. All the Apple and Pear-trees in the 
garden were destroyed. Large boughs of trees 
were produced in court by the police. 

Mr. Lane ordered the elder Smith to receive ten 
strokes with a birch-rod, and his brother six strokes. 
H. Lawrence, who was above age, was fined 6^. or 
SLre days' imprisonment, and the other boys were 
each ordered to receive six strokes with the birch- 
rod, ^ ___^__^ 

Markets. 

m 

OOVBNT GARDEN, JUNE 21. 

rWe cannot socept sny responsibility for* the subjoined 
reports. They are fUmlehed to tie regularly every 
Tnonday, by the kindness of sevena of the principal 
saleemen, who revise the list, and who are responsible 
for the qootations. It mnit be remembered that these 
qootatiOBS do not repreeent the prices on any particular 
aay, but only the general averages fbr the week preceding 
the date of our report The prices depend upon the 

auality of the samples, the supply in the market, and the 
emand, and they may floetuate, not only ttom day to 
day but often several times in one day. So.] 



(V. 6 
a- 7« 

O-fO 
0-90 
9-80 
0-40 

0-18 
0-9 
0-UO 
0-610 

0-19 
0-10 

0-12 



Acadas, per dosen 18 
Adiantama, p. dos. 6 
arbor-vttB,var.,dos. 
Aspidlstna, p. doa. 18 
•— specimen, aadi 8 
Orotons, per dos. ... 18 
Oyolamen, per dos. 8 
Diaemas, var., per 

doien 18 

^ virldlSfperdos. 
lrieas,var.,perdos. 18 
Btionyiniis,vazion^ 

per doasn •.• 8 
■vnrgreens, var.i 

perdossa *•» 4 
ferns, in vartoty, 
per dossa m. 4 



tf.f.d. 
0-18 
0-70 
0-880 
0-880 
0-10 8 
0-800 
0-10 

O-800 
0-18 
0-880 

0-18 

0-UO 

0-18 



PSmStSBBalltPsr 100 
Pleas elaattea, eaoli 
roUaos pleats, var., 

eeea m. ... 
Genistas, per dos.... 
Lily of yailey, each 
Lvoopodioms, dos. 
lOrgoflrlts Dslsias, 

per dosea 
Myrtles, per dosea 
Palnis, varioiis, es. 
— specimens, each 81 
Pelargoniums, scar- 
let, par dosen 8 

— Ivyleafiperdos. 8 
Spineas, per dozen... 



Onr tLowaas, *a»4vBaan 



Aiums ••• ••• 

Atparagas ''fsia.'' 

OaraattoBStPStdoa 

blooms •*. 
Cattleyas, per dosen 
gnehtfis, perdossa 
QwrdeAias, per doa 
Cnadioluf, fcarlct, 

ptt dossa 

> white, par dos. 

Lilac, whits, bonoh 

UIlumBarrlsli, per 

dosen blooms ... 

UUiuB loagiflonun, 

par dossa ... 

Lily of Vallev, per 

dos. banehes 



par dos. bUMbss 



a A #.4. 

8 8-80 

90 98 

18-98 

9 0-19 
3 0-80 
10-20 

6 0-80 
18-90 
8 8-80 

80-60 

8 0-50 

6 0-18 

40-80 



WMOLiaaLB Paicis. 

aa. atf. 

JUrgoeiltSB, p. dos. 

bonobas 8 0- tf 

MIsmoBeete, dosen 

boLchee 4 0-80 

Karci*iius, Double 

White, doa bun. 2 6-40 
OdotAQgloasiuBS, per 

dosen 4 6- V 6 

Bosep. Bed, P«r , ^ ^ . 

dosen 1 0- e o 

— Tea, whits, pw ^ ^ 
dosen 2 8-40 

-.Bafhmo,psrdos. 8 0- S 

— Mariobal Kiel, 

Sr dos. ... 4 0-80 
theriue Mer- 
met, per dozen 2 0-50 
Bmilaz, par boaeh 4 0-50 

Tabsfoaes, P« *o^ ^ ^ , ^ 
... 8- 1 



FaiTiT.'ATBaAOB Wbolssalb Paicv. 



ApplM, Taimanian 
(various sorts) 
cases 

Apples, Victorian, 

Apricots, box 24 ... 
Bananas, banch .. 
Cherries, per sieve 
— > strilces 

— Snglisb, sieve 
peck 

Figs (New), per dos. 

Qoosebernen, sieves 

Grapes, Hamburgh, 

new, per lb. ... 

— Colmtt 

— QrosMaroc, lb. 

— Muscats, new, 
per lb. .. 



a. d. I. d. 



8 0- 10 

\) 0-12 
10-16 





5 0- 

2 0- 
8 0- 

:> — 

3 — 
2 0-60 
18-16 

16-20 

10- 1 S 

2 0-30 

16-30 



Grapes, Belgian, per 

JD. •>. ••• ••• 

Lemons, case 
Melons, each 
Xectarines, per doz. 

Glass A. 

Class B. 
Oranges, Denia, per 

ca^e 

Peaches, per dozou 

Class A. ••> 

Cass B. 
Pinee, each 
y Idtrawberries.perlb. 

Class A. 

Class B. 

— English, peeks 

— Southampton, 
baskets 



a. d. i.d. 

10- 1 s 

18 0-20 

2 0- S U 

7 0-10 
2 0-40 

20 — 
10 0-18 

a 0- rt <• 

10-30 

10-10 
4-06 
4 0-50 



1 G^ 2 



VSOITABZJn.*AVBaAOB WaOLlSALI Paiosp. 



a d. a d. 
Artlehokss, Globs, 

per dos. 
Asparagus, English, 

natural ... 10> 

— Giant, bundle.. 4 0- 
Boans, Channel 

Islands, per Vb, 

— Broad, or 
Longpods,ho<ne- 
grown, in sieves 

— Bngliah Dwf. 
per lb. ... ... 

Bsaoroots, per dozen 

— per bush. ... 
Oabbsge, tally ... 

^ dosen ... ... 

Oarrotia,new, bnch^. 
Oanliflowsrs, per 

dosen 
Oreas, dos. punnets 
Caoumbers, dos. m< 
M&dive, new Frenota, 

oer dozen 
Garlic, new, doztn 

bunches 
Hocsetadlsh, Sitg- 

Ush, bnndls ... 

— foreign, per 
bundle... 

— loose, per dos. 
I^«ks, per dozen 

bunches 

Lsnnes. Englieh 
Oaboaga, bubh. 

— English Cos, 
per score 

MiaL, new, p. dos. 
boaehas 



2 — 



2 
5 



04 — 



S 6 — 

6 — 

1 — 

2 0-96 
8 6-60 
10-1 3 
4-00 

4 0-50 



f. dL i.d. 



I 

2 



6 — 

0-8 



16- 

2 — 



1 6 - 



8-0 10 

3 6- 

6 — 
8 0- « 
20- 

1 0- 



40- 

8 6- 
60 



S 
I « 
5 



4 



n 





2 — 

10-16 
3-10 



8 0- S 



Hashrooms, houss, 

per lb. .. •.« 
Onions, ploklers 

per sieve 

— Egyptian, per 

CWu. ... ... 

— Green, dosen ... 
Fazaley, 18 boBGhes 

— per sieve 
Peas, Blue 

— Englith, per 
buahel 

~ (White), in bags 
Potatos, New 
Channel la- 
lands, per cwt. 

— Teoerina, tn 
boxes, cwt. ... 

Rsdishes. dozen ... 

Bhubarb, per 

dozen bundles 

^i| n]§<i ^ tn^llj pun* 

nets, per dosen 

Shallots, new, pir 

dozen buLchei ... 

Spinach, Spring, 

per buahel ... 16-20 
Tomatos, English, 

new, per 12 lb. 4 0-56 

— Chan. Is., p. lb. 8^- 4 
Turnips, new 

French, per 

bunch ... 
Vegetable Marrows, 

per dozen 
Wauircrvss, p. 

bUBChas 



0-10 G 

8 ft-10 n 

10-16 
10- — 
18 — 
16-20 



3-04 

8 — 



« 4-06 



Remarks.— English Cherries have commenced to reach the 
market, also Strawberries iubiakets holding a peck. Lettuces 
are now largely supplied, and prices rule low. Some Jamaica 
Pines csme to hand siuce our last repoit in a much better 
condition than hitherto, and they reaUsed sallafsctory prices. 

Potatos. 
Cherbourg, 8«. to 8f. Cd. per cwt. ; Dunbar, 150«. ; Malta, 
9«. ; Jersey, »#. to 9». tkL per cwt John BcUht 82 d 8(, W'ci- 
lijigton Struts Covent Qarden, 



F&T7IT AND VSQETABLS8. 

• 

Qlasoow : June 20.— The fbllowiag are the figures current 
since onr last report :— Apples, Tssmanian, New York Pippins. 
14t. to 15f. per cate ; Blurmers, French Crabs, Stone Pippins, 
Adams' Pearmalns, Ae*. 8i. to 12«. per case ; Bananas, extras, 
8f. to 9z. «d. per bunch ; Na 1, 7». to 8». do. ; No. 2, 5*. 
to 6«. da ; Oranges. Valencia. ordinary. 490s, 18*. to 20«. per 
box ; large, and extra large, 420*s, 22e. to 26a do. ; Jumbos, 
271. to 88*. da ; extra large, TH's, 24». to 28*. per case ; 
Onions, Egyptian, 4«. to 4z. 6d. per cwt ; Tomatos from 
Canary and TenerifTe, are nearly tinished for the season, 
Guernseys taking their place, deeps, fiom 2^. 6ft to 3*. j 
Fotatof , Canary and Teneriffe Kidneys. 12a. to 14a. per cwt. ; 
Maltese, 11«. to 18a. do. ; Jersey do., 11a. to 12f. do. ; 
Lemons, Naples, 4a0"8, 12#. to We. per case ; Palermo, 250s 
snd 800*8, 8a. Orf. to 9s. 6d, do. ; 860*8, 7a. 6d. to 8a. td, do. ; 
Parsley, 8d. to lOd. per doz. bunches ; Gucumbeis, la. 3d. to 
to 2a. 9ti. per dozen ; Cauliflowers, la. 8d. to 2a. 6d. do. ; 
Cabbages, 8d. to la. dd. do. 

LiVBBPOOL : June 20. — WhoUidU VtgeUM* UarkcL — 
PoUtos, pec,. cwt. : Main Crop, 4a. 6d. to 5a. ; Bruce, 8a. to 
4a. id. ; Champions, 8a. 6d. u> 4a. ; Jerseys, lOi. ; Onionc, 
foreign, 3a. €d, to 4a. Od. per cwt. ; Pandey, 8d. t« lOd. per 
dosen bunches ; Cucumbers. Is. 8d. to 8a. par dozen ; Osu- 
liflowera, la, 8d. to 2a. 9d. do. ; Cabbagea, ifd. to Iz. Od. do. 
SL Jokfu: PoUtoa, la. to la. 4d. per peck; da, new. Id. to 
2d. per lb. ; Grapes, English, U Cd. to 3a. da ; Pines, Eng- 
lish, 4a. to 6*. each ; Apples, 4d. to 60. per lb. ; Tomatoa, 
6d. to :oa, da ; Strawberries, 8d. to la. do. ; Gooseberries, 
i^. da ; Peis, 4d. do ; Cherries, (d. to Is. da ; Apricots, 
If. 6d. to 8#. per dozen; Asparagua, li.6d. to 8a. per bundle ; . 
Caoumbers, Sd.toid. each ; Muahrooms, la. U) Is. Cd. per lb. 
BirJkanAewi-Potttos, la. to Is. 8d. per peck ; do., new, 2d. 
per lb. ; Aspaiagus, 2a. to 6a. per 100 ; Cucumbers, 4d. to 6d. 
each ; Cherriee, 8d. per lb. ; Apricots, la. 6d. per dczcn ; 
Gooseberries, 2d. per lb. ; Pesa, 4d. da ; Filberts, la. da ; 
Grapes. English, 2a. 6d. do. ; Pines, Eogllsh, 3a. 6d. to 6a. 
each ; Strawbenies, 8d. to Ir. per lb. ; Muakrooms, U to 
If. 3d. da 



TEE OABDENERS' CHROSICLE. 
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Mt t0.~lle«n. JohD Bh>v h 9on>^ BMd 
QiHt Mu« Pond, Borough. London, 8.E., 
> wvtv bot fbw bar«i on t&dAf'i mu-k«t, *jid 
mmctloDi pualag. It 1> notewuiUir tlul 
onniMnj iiiuU buying Red aover-Med from London. As 
reRirdi Tun, itocki iHm ibaaC eihtaited. Fall ytiaa an 
uked for Uiulud ud fUpeuad. Ouuiy-twd niogU iritti 
giowltig ittantlon, and soioe qntntltj hu been <!huiglDg 
lilDdi at hlrdatlng ntai. Tben li do chuge tlili nek 
la dUmr Xlllot, Hemp, or Llnieed, Tto mHlwt for Bine 
Peu ud Huliut Bmbi li Srm. flom* flne no* Ijipisi, 
■uitibla tat foadlnj pnrpOMi, are now obtalsibla on rtmuk- 
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nth Inat, Tbra (ha ihwla-Urapantiin ontilde Um m 
read MJ'IS°. There waa a Blight (hnndantonn on tfa* ISU lu 
Hloce whlah Unie the wiatharhaa boea nuns or let* dull. 

OEMIRAL OBBERVATIOKB. 

The foUowlDI anounuy record of the wnthet thigo^boDt 
the Biitiih lalanda, br the neek endiag Jan* IB, la foinlaliad 
tmm ttie Hetaoralogleal OOee :— 

"The vToUcT daring Ihta period, although waim during the 
flaat few dare. >ai of an nnattUad character genanllr. 
Thandamtomu iTBte □( rnqusnt oocnmnce, eepedall; OTer 
Ingland, and the accompMijlog laia or ball very heavy In 
umg placei ; over the Kingdom a> a whole, however, th« 
rainlall brought bj the etorme waa oomparatiTelr ilighL 

" The fmptrattrt was above the mean lo all dletrtcte, the 
eiceM raoglng from 1' In ' Ireland, B.,' and S" In ' England 
8.W.'aDd (he 'Cbaauel lalande,' to 6' In 'Scotland, N. and 
W.; 'England, H.B.,- and the ' Midland Countlea,' and to 6° 
lo ' Euglaad. E.' The hlgheit of the maxima were recorded 
on the nth or 11th at moat of the Bngllih atationi, bat on 
rather Imgolar datea In Ireland and Scotland. They varied 
tram 88' In 'Eaglaod, B. and K.' (In London aud atCiiu- 
brldge), and 57Ma tlie ' Midland Conntiea,' to between re°aad 
ItP lo Scotland, and to between 74' and TIT In Ireland. The 
lowe.1 of the minima, which were regUtand either at the 
,commeoceinrnt or towaida the end of the period, ranged from 
■'■■ '- ■■ " ' - -' In " ■ 



B all other parte of the Kiagdom. 



" The mfiijUl w 

In tha ' ll'ldlaad ( 

coneldenhl*, and in ■ England, B.W,,' ' 

" The MfU niukiv exceeded the mean In all the ' Wheat 
prodnelBg' dtetrlcta. and waidefldmt In atltba 'giulni'dla. 
trlflta. Tha percanUga of the poaalbla duration ranged fTom 
ib in 'BDgland, B.,' and «T la 'Eaglud, B.,' to 92 In the 
'Channel lalanda,' 31 In 'Inland, B.,' and >0 In 'Scot- 
land, W.' - ^ 



AvaaioE Psjcia of Biltlab Ooni (per Imperial qr-X t™ the 
week ending June U, and for the coireapgndlng partod of 
1»»», togetlierwltbthe dlffetwiae In the qaotatlau. Thte* 



QARDENINQ APPOINTMENTS. 

Ha. «. J. Xiireoii, fOr the paat thirteen jeaiB Head 
Gardener and BC«wanl to tb* Ut* Utt. WiHonau), ae 
Ageot and Farm Steward to Faiaa HiaaiiAvia, ian-, 
Halfotd Manor, 8hlpaton4n.Btoui. Warwlelubln. AU 
cammunlcatlona alter June tft, tbould be addreeeed to 
Kerton Ora^ige, Oamlinpj, f"""**** 

Mr, CB:iaL8i AaaoTT. I«e Oenenl Foreman at IdBdaiborongh 
Faik, Market ITetiditan, Torkahlre, aa Head Oardenar to 
Che ia%\\ Hod. Ilw Earl of OtavaroBT, ntoa Hall. 
Petcrbonugh, aad astatlu on U* dntJea there' on the 
TthlBK. 

Mr. A. H. lATT, for th< 
dena, LovaC Bank, 



! paat Uir«a fean Fonman lo th< Otr- 

, Newport Fusell, Bnaka, eoeoeeda Kr. 

Tkohaii as Head Qaidaaar to F. J. TatLoa, Heq., W 



7 the paM 



rtaightMn 
BeriBiaaO 



Ir. June Taovr, for the peat eli aad a half nan Oudener 
al Balgny. LodnrUe. Iliiiiiflieaalilii. aa OardBiMr to Sir 
BOBBT JaBDm, Bart, of OaMlanJUt ; and Mr. Wm. 
McLkas, for the pant anan and i half reara Foranuui at 
Uuutok OMtle Oardaaa, FMhahln, angoaeda Mr. Taour 

:r. Ai.riiBi DaTDBN, lata Oardenar at Caadt Martin, New- 
brldga, Oo. Klldare, aa Oardens to Blr OiiacaT Eiao. 
Bart., Obarlaetown, Dronaana, Co. Leitilm. 



METEOBOLOOIOAL OBSEBTAnONS taken la tha Bofil 
HatMnoltanl BoaMr'a Oardaaw at OhKwbsk, London, for 
lb* parlod June 10 M June 1«, IMO. Height abon *»- 
IndMteM. 




Catilbta Flowkbs fob New Yobk : Forty Yiar* 
fiubsenter. We haTs reoeirad CfttUeya flowen 
fran New York in perfeoUr freah oonditiaa, and 
therefore then would be no r«MOD why they 
might not be tent to New York eo u bo amve ID a 
•iiul«r etAte. But of oontee It would entail ritk. 
Sometimea tbay might traTol woU and at otheia 
badly. The batter way will be to ant them io a 
BiatiiTe (tate aa iood aa the floware an folly 
farmed, sod not in a growing itate. SUrer 

Cper or other matorial uian ootton-wW ihonld 
naed in paokinfi. Only ooe or two layva 
■hoold be tent together, ihallow boiee Iwng 
naed. Cool itowage will of ooune be ataolately 



Hi 



[reland, I 
in 'EnglBDd, a.' 



ELM.TaiB BLEEDDra FOR A YEAE : S. B. We an 
unable to adriae yon farther than to forthwith 
ring the bark a foot or mon below the point of 
bleeding, which may iuduce oaJlni building, and 
in that way itop the exudation. Sbonl3 thia 
oooor the bnnoh would have to be onl back next 
winter to that point. 

HoLLUB Plajjtkd IS Afril bow Dead : S, F, 11, 
The ihoota amt are quite dead, and there ii 
nothing to ahow that they have been attacked hy 
fangni. The injury leemi to be ■'>«niir^ni<^ f 
Yon do not explain yonr treatment of the planta, 
when and after they were taken Dp and repUnt«d. 
.V Leaves : W. S. The leavea are afiaoted 
the Holly.fly (Phytomyzj illidi). Sweep op 
uid fallen leaves, and bum them; afterwarda 
■yiinge the tree with Quaaiia-water and lofl- 

"Kew Buu-etin," and "Tropicai. Aoricdl- 
TUBiar" ; GoUmst. The works mentionad may 
be leen at the Lindley Library, and at RofU 
Garden^ Kew ; alae at thia office. Articlei on 
Fine-apple oultnie will be found in the latter 
work ; the oonntrtea in whioh it it nndartakcn 
bein^ the Atorei, BahamM, India, Jamaica, 
Philippine lalanda, and Singapore. 

Names of Plants : CorrapondtnU not annetrrd m 
this tHHtf ore nquttUd lo bt »o good cu to cmmlt 
Iht JoUoviing numier. — Priory. Sorbue Aria.^ 
G.B.Jama. The wild original of Roaa mnltiHora, 
Thanh., from which many garden Rotea are 
defended.— j1. B, 1, Heliohniuin petiolatnm ; 
3, Seneoio doronicnm. — T*. H. 0. P. tl, 8apo- 
naria ocymoidea.— C W. D. Oiytropit cam- 
peatrii.— P. A Son*. Braaaia vermoe»a.— iyi«i. 
Aabantia major.— £.. rami. Lelia ptupnrata, 
both good - and diitinct varietiee. — B. B. 



Biohardia albo-maenlata ; we eantiot n,y whether 

Jon can Is^lly raeover for the error of the Dntoh 
rminiapplyingit ferthelarDe.«iathed BJohardia. 
~~W. or^pfininm bnlbaemm.- L.P. 8. 8. 
Leelio-CatUeya x Schilleriana, a natural hytwid 
between Cawcrra intermedia and I^elia pnrpu- 
nta. — J. T. Omitfaogaliun laotenm. — A. B. 
Cypripedinm baUatnlnm, Tory fine. — W. C, 
AUrineham. A^'-P'** ptarmioa.— H'liUtfr, Bury. 
I, Boddleia globoaa ; % Polygeanm ona^datnm. 
—T. F. Gaianla PaTonia vaiiogata.— «. F, T. 
1, Braaaia verruooia ; 2, BitrenariaHaniaoniB ; 3, 
CratK^pu ; 4, Erigeron alpinnm ; 5, Qeoiu ooc- 
dnenm; 6, Oeranittm wat«nae ; 7, Clematia 
Lnoie LeuurineL—B^. B. PyrMAria.— IT. S. S. 
Bryophyllnm calyoinnm. — B. if . O. 8o far aa we 
oan tell from tiie •nap Mnt, it ia Iria otientalia. 

Rim.'— ff*. jr. 1, A Cedar, perii^a the Deodar, 
we oannot tell from anoh a wmp; 2, lliDJa 
orieotalia var. ; 3, Quercna Bex ; 4, not found ; 
6. not known ; 6, Cnpreanu Lawtoniana ; 7, not 
found 1 S, Daphne tAUieola ; 9, Seqnoia aemper- 
virena (Bedwood); 10, Vaianiaa Trayerd; U, 
Betiuoqwm paUera; 12, ninya pgaatM; 13, 
CnpTMau Lawaoniana var. Six m the largeat 
nnmbtr we andartake to name at one time, and 
tbea tmly when we oan do m eoniialMitlr with 
onr proper editwial work ; we hope yon wul aeod 
a imall anm for the Gardenera' Oninan Fond. — 
A, B, 2, Geianinm ^tenie ; 4, Cyrtominm 
falcatum ; 5, Anchnaa italioa. 
Sale or Plants by Oakdeker : Ahha. Without 
written permiaaioQ from bu employer to do eo, 
agard«ciar i* acting nnlawfolly in aelling plants 
or garden prodnoe : aee a oaae reported m our 
iMne for Angntt 19, 1899, p. IS4. 

SELEinFXDtDM FOLUOB DAMAGED : /. A, The 

Selenipedium aection requirea leaa heat and more 
air than the Cypripodiama, and probaUy if yoa 
remoTe your planta to another bonae whioh ia not 
to moin and warm aa that they are now in they 
will reoorer. Selenipedinma reqnin abundanoe 
of water at the rocrta, wpeaiBlly while growing. 
Eain-water ahould alwaya be oanfolly ttored 
and used for Orchid*. 
Spot ik Tohatos : W, H. C. It ia aoaroely pr«- 
bable that the iron watar-tanki in the Tomato- 
houaea, or the check inflicted on the plant by 
cold, have anything to do with the diaeaae. 
Bemove all fmita ahowing the leaat aiRB of 
diaeaae, and bnm them immediat^y, for eaoh ia 
oapaUe^ by the aporaa thrown ofi^ it infeoting 
any number of frmta. Having done thia, ■yringe 
the planta onoe a fortni^t with tha Bordeaux 
Mixture, tUglitly dilated from the uaual atrength 
recommended for out-of-door oae i or uae } oz. of 
■ulphide of potainnm in one gaUoa of water 
init«ad. The fruifa moat be washed before they 
are cooked or eaten raw. 
Ylves: W.S.3i.,and7tlox. The bunches are very 
badly infested with the spot fnngua, Oheoiporum 
Ueticolar. Cut and destroy b; burning every 
affected berry, and then syringe the Vines with 
Btilphide of potaasinm, at the rate of ^ oa. in one 
gallon of watK. A^ilv Uiis several times at 
intervala of a week, and afterwardi wash the 
Vines and bunche* with clear rain-water. 

coLLAFBUfQ : H. B. P. Before we 
the cause of the failure of the 
Vines, we must inspect some roots of the worst 
Vines, samples of soil, leavee, and shoots. The 

rptora* point to Phylloxera being the cr ' 
mi " ' 
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THE REV. JOHN LAURENCE, A.M. 

(Continued from p. 130.) 
^HE Clergyman's Recrmtiony The GenUe- 
•^ man's Recreation, and The Fruit-garden 
Kale^xdar, are books complementary the one to 
the other ; and in order to obtain a clear grasp of 
the teaching of their author, it is essential to 
take them as a whole. They are written in a 
diffuse style, and are wanting in method, but 
they afford evidence of the writer's clear and 
aound judgment, and his ability to discern 
between what is worthless and that which is of 

distinct value. 

The work first named is a general treatise on 
fruit-culture, in which he recommends draining 
in the case of cold, wet soils ; planting in 
mounds above the surface when necessary, 
and never to plant deeply ; to lift young trees 
occasionally, in order to curb over luxuriant 
growth, and to promote a fruitful habit ; not to 
mulch with dung any newly-planted trees, but 
instead, to cover the ground over the roots with 
stones or flints. In pruning, we are recom- 
mended to encourage a horizontal habit of growth, 
as contributing in the greatest degree to f ruitf ul- 
ness ; to leave strongshoots long, and weakly ones 
to cut hard back. To thin all kinds of fruit-trees 
of superfluous even though bearing branches; 
•and in the case of Vines, to excise every weakly 
flhoot or growth. These were mostly novel iC 



and sound ones. He also recommended placing 
flagstones or tiles under tree-roots ; preferred 
inoculation (budding) to grafting ; thought nur- 
series for raising stocks of young trees indispens- 
able adjuncts to every garden ; recommended 
bricks as preferable to all other materials for 
walls, though he did not dislike those composed of 
earth mixed with straw, with copings of straw ; 
and he considered of all hedges that formed by 
the Yew to be incomparably the best. 

The Oentleman's JRecreation is to a great extent 
an enquiry into the causes of barrenness in 
fruit-trees, with directions for its cure or pre- 
vention, and in the elucidation of these points 
most of their cultural requirements are dis- 
cussed. He begins by recommending a piece 
of ground half an acre in extent to be set apart 
for a fruit-garden. Walls higher than 8 feet or 
9 feet are condemned, though it is conceded 
that some strong-growing Pears must be allowed 
more head room ; but these he would plant on 
stables, or the dwelling-house itself. The 
gravest charges of incapacity are brought 
against the gardener of the period, in so far as 
the management of wall-trees was concerned, 
which sometimes, as he declares, ''have no 
other sort of pruning than what a good pair of 
sheers affords them.'' To remedy this deplor- 
able condition of things, he recommends fewer 
trees to be cultivated, but these well ; and 
shews that a greater quantity of high-class 
fruits may be expected from these than from a 
large number of neglected ones, the fruit pro- 
duced being almost worthless in this case. He 
again very properly condemns the practice of 
planting deeply and the trees too close together, 
and mentions having practised root-pruning 
with a spade, as a means of checking undue 
vigour and of inducing fruitfulness. The value 
of "untry'd earth " from ground in pasture, is 
commended as superior to any other material ; 
and it is demonstrated that borders composed 
wholly of the above, without admixture of dung, 
is the most suitable medium in which to plant 
fruit-trees. For Vines, dung is said to be 
"poison." Evelyn in Teira had previously 
advocated the use of turf and loam, but with 
the addition of dung and other materials. 

He valued a season such as we experienced 
in 1899, because *' a dry summer naturally 
disposeth all trees to bear well the following 
year." 

In the introduction to the Fniit Garden 
Kaleiidary the sloped Vine-walls at Belvoir are 
referred to. At that date they were heated by 
means of flues from May-day to Michaelmas ; 
the fuel, which was coal, costing the modest 
sum of 2$, or Ss, the waggon-load. On the 
advice of Switzer, the Duke of Rutland shortly 
afterwards placed glass sashes in front of the 
Vines, and thus instituted the first vineries in 
England. A more common method of pro- 
ducing a rise in temperature, and a cheaper one, 
was by means of hot linings of stable-manure 
raised against the back of walls, and this 
practice is also referred to here. [As is done to 
this day in some Austrian gardens. Ed.] 

In addition to other sound advice, the 
Kalendar recommends that *' the stronger the 
growth of a Plum or Pear, the later ought it to 
be pruned." Fruit-thinning was neglected, but 
its observance is here enforced, *' because one 
good Apricot or Peach is worth twenty bad 
ones." In the May calendar it is noted that 
over-luxuriant branches ought to be cut back 
to two inches from the place they shoot from. 
This practice was based on the fact that the re- 
sulting growths would be of an opposite nature, 
and more inclined to fruit-bearing. Each of 



the above treatises have engravings illustrative 
of the text ; selections which the author con- 
sidered comprised the best varieties of various 
fruits are also given, and he advocated increasing 
the number of trees of reliable varieties, rather 
than the introduction of a greater number of 
sorts. May we not truly say that Laurence, 
though now forgotten, gave evidence, these 
extracts being witness, of having been a very 
enlightened gardener ? 

Referring now to A Neio System, it has 
been already remarked that this, in some of its 
books, is largely a compilation ; at the same 
time, it is only right to add that the author 
freely expresses his own opinion when it differs 
from even the highest authority. 

The First book treats of farming, mining, and 
the arts more particularly connected with rural 
economy. The Second treats of trees, the 
matter derived largely from the later editions 
of the SUva ; and of shrubs, Bradley, in this 
instance, being put under contribution. Book 
the Third is devoted to fruit, and this to a large 
extent is an amplification of the three earlier 
works already noticed. There are, moreover, 
additional chapters descriptive of the beat 
varieties of Peaches, Plums, Apricots, and 
Cherries. Among these we meet with sorts 
still held in esteem among cultivators ; as, for 
example, of Peaches, Royal George and 
Noblesse ; of Nectarines, Elruge, reused in the 
reign of Charles II. Apricots include Breda, 
Orange, and Turkey. It is somewhat curious 
that while of the Plums described none of the 
varieties are now grown, a short supplementary 
list includes Red Magnum Bonum, White do., 
Orleans, Violet, and Green Gage. The only 
Pears still cultivated of those here described 
are Jargonelle, Crassane, Swan's Egg, Winter 
Thorn, and a few baking sorts. The Kathenne 
Pear, which Shakespeare, Shenstone, and other 
poets have immortalised, is mentioned as being 
*' undeservedly neglected of late years," though 
it is further remarked that the flavour was 
displeasing to some palates. An open letter to 
nurserymen shows that it was diflicult at the 
time of writing to procure trees either true to 
name, or on stocks proper to the kind. 

The kitchen garden with its occupants forms 
the subject of the Fourth book, and it is not a 
little startling to find the Melon at this compa- 
ratively late period still companying with vege- 
tables. Its cultivation on hot-beds is fully and 
lucidly described, and note is also made of the 
author having sown seed in the open ground, 
from which a plant issued that bore fruit which 
ripened in September. 

On comparison with Bradley (1718), Langley 
(1728), and Switzer (1728), Laurence emerges 
in an honourable position. Few writers save he 
refer to Broccoli, spelled by our author '*Bro- 
cauli," and which he says was ''brought lately 
from Rome by the present Earl of Burlington.'.' 
But nearly thirty years previously Evelyn men- 
tions Broccoli, and states it was received from 
Naples. Laurence, moreover, is the only one 
of these writers who advises that Cauliflowers 
be raised on a hotbed in spring, not indeed to 
supersede sowing in August, but in order to 
make good the loss of plants in severe winters. 
Concerning "Sellery," he remarks, "it is a 
generous sort of Macedonian Parsley, and hath 
not been long from Italy introduced among us." 

A lengthy chapter on " Untry'd Earth " con- 
cludes this book. When we take into consi- 
deration the fact that writers previous to, as 
well as those by whom he was succeeded, failed 
to recognise the invaluable properties of simple 
turf and loam from old pasture ground as being 
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the best of all materiaU fur the gardener to uae 
for many crops, the teaching of IXr. Laurence 
in this respect assumea a, greater importance. 
He, no doubt, refers his readers to Evelyn's 
.4rr(ariii to find corroboration of his viens, but 
on consulting that work, «e discover that 
"Tirgin"ioil formed only part of a compoit. 
Laurence, on the other hand, boldly demou- 
■tratea the value of this material without any 
addition. B. P. Brotlieritmi, 

ITb tt omHiiiKd.) 
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BRITISH FORESTRY. 

VI.— THE DENSITY OF FOREST CR0P3. 

In leTeral of my prerious articlra, I bare drkwn 
■peoial attentioD to the neceiiity of growing a 
foreat erop ao that the fertility of the soil ia 
praerred, if not mcreased, and that the most 
valuable ctaH of timber ia produoed. The qaeation 
may therefore be asked, "What ia the proper 
density of a forest crop!" or to put it diSerenUy, 
" What is the most suitable growing space of each 
tree?" Thcss questions have been answered ia 
vol iL of my Matatal of Foralry (conf. pagea 40, 
76, and 208 of 2ai edition), but ai the anbjeat has 
lately been discussed in ihe pages of the GaTtttntTi' 



augment to aome extent what has been stated io 
my Mamtal. 

The theory of the case ii cimple enongh, and it 
ruas as followa:— "The density of a forest crop 
should be snob that the objects which the proprietor 



When trees are grown (or ecanomic pnrpoeeB, 
matter* are different ; here a balsnoe mast be 
struck between the preservation of the fertility of 
the soil and the prodnotion of high-claai limber In 
ner. For the former pnrpoee it ie 



Trees and S hrubs. 

FREMONTIA CALIFORNICA. 
J4 pleased to note among hardy shraba shown 
by H«Mn. J. Veitch k Sons, at the Drill Hall on 
Tueeday laat. Mine capital sprays of Fremontta 
califomioa. Altbongh introduced to British gar- 
d«aa M far back as 1851, it is aeldom that the 
plant ia observed so fine as on this occaaion. The 
plant ia quite hardy in the southern counties, but 
io the north and in exposed aituattoaa anywhere, it 
ahould be afforded tbe protection of a wall. The 
flower* posaeaa very ahort peduncles, often exceed 
2 inobea io diameter, and are of a bright yellow 
oobor, and arranged solitary on the oneyear-old 
wood. Its leaves are of a deep green tint, in shape 
cordate, and generally five-lobed, downy beneath. 
The sbmb will grow from 8 to 10 feet in height ; 
it will snooeed in light sandy-loam, and does fairly 
well in loam of a heavy texture if well drained. It 
is eaetly inoreaaed from cuttings taken in the spring, 
and by seeds which germinate readily if aown when 
ripe, but in the case of imported seed it ia a much 
•lower prooea*. Snoh a beautiful shrub cannot be 
too widely known. [It was figured in cor oolumns 
so long ago as 1859, p. 62.] 

C.£3«LriNIA JAPONICA. 

This i* another fioe fiowering shrub also noted in 
the aame exhibit, which ia deserving of notios on 
acoonnt of ita beauty, and as being the aole hardy 
representative of tbe genus. It first flowered iu 
Bntain in 1887, and was figured and ducribed 
in the Oardenert' Chronicle, November 3. 1888. 
p. 513. It* flowers, which bear a marked ressm- 
blaoce to the Wistaria, are home in clusters, and 
in oolcur are of a deep yellow, and aa its name 
impliee, it is of Japanese origin. It grows readily 
in sandy.loam ; and may be propagated by nean* 
of cuttings, and also seeds which are sometimes 
obtainable. 

GEMSTA SAOITTALIS. 

A fine plant of this species may be noticed in 
flower oa the Kew rockery. A native of louthera 
Europe, it is tboroagbly hardy in this country, and 
owing to ita dwarf habit, it scarcely exceeds 8 inchea 
in height ; it is a plant well fitted for tbe rockery, 
or the front row o[ the flower border. Ite floirers 
are di*pa*ed is ovate, leminal. leafless spikes, and 
are yellow in colonr. The leaves are ovate, lanceo- 
late in ehape, on sagittate or arrow-jointed stems. 
It is easily grown in almost any soils and situations, 
and may be increased readily by seeds or cuttioga. 
E. S., Woking. 
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FlQ. 135. — CAHFANDLA rtB-llCIFOUA V 

AND PaOH 2 TO 3 IKCUtS IN* DIAHETXK. 

(S*e Report of R^alHi)rtLeiilCuml3a:)*l7*iUeetlDg, Io Odrd, CAroa., Jul 



■I'iiB WHITE, 



haa io view are most fully realised." Hence, if the 
objsot is to produce landscape beauty, it is in some 
cases desirable to give to each individnsl tree snlG- 
cient space to grow andspread in a natural way, while 
others a gronp of maised treea may be deiirable ; 



CArmtde, I may deal onoe more with it, and no epeojal law ean be bud down in this a 



belt ti keep as denso a crop ai possible from start 
to finish : but snch a proceilure may serionaly 
interfere with the eeoond object, and it may 
involve heavy additional eipanditure at starting. 

In the oaM of natural legeneration, suooeasfully 
carried through, as maty at dO.OOU or 100.000 seed- 
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Kngl may b« found on an «x«, and Uieh an, after 
a conparatiTelr ihort lapse of time, tedaced to a 
limited aamber, the Btronfreit taking tha lead, and 
■appniaiog the otbert. la tMi imm, ordiuaril; no 
extra eipeDditnre i* incarred, and the bountiful 
ngBDeration provided by Natora caaiea the Bur- 
viving plant* to be poah^ np by their leu- favoured 
oompanioiu, which are dertined to die an early 
deftth. Similar effecM may be prodnoed by Hnriog 
large quantitie* of seed to the acre, bnt thia oaasea 
additional expeaditnre. The Utter ii further 
incroated ii dense planting is attempted ; and it is 
a queetioD for aerioa* conudemtion, np to what 
sxtent dense planting is finanoially jnstified. 

Even under a system of very dense planting on 
opea ground, tbo Mil nast be expoaed to the 
effcdta of *qn and air-onnents for a certain nnmber 
of JTMn, until the young trees close up and 



(neh as draining, fencing, fto.), inelodiuK 'cost ot 
plants, costs £4 an acre, il would oost £16 at 2 feet 
apart. The difference of £12 wnnld be a most 
serioos matter. Assuming even, which is very 
nnlikely, that £2 were recovered by an extra early 
thinning, this wonld leave £10 to be acooonted for. 
If the Qnal crop is cnt over at the end of 100 years, 
the £10, at 2^ per cent, oomponnd interent, 
would have swelled np to £118. This being so, no 
proprietor would agree to plant at 2 feet, unless 
some other oompenaating advantages wen proved 
to exist. As to the suggestion of keeping the 
expenses of very close planting down by following a 
TDugherand cheaper method ot putting in the plants, 
I must abeolntely reject it. Planta should be of the 
best possible deaoriplion, and they ahonld be inserted 
into the ground in luoh a manner that the root 
system takea a natural position from the start, so 



FlO. 136, — OIWNTOaUISdDH x roltex, waltcin QRANO) 

CRUMT-WaiTE, EICHLI BLOTCHED WITH BBIU 

(Sm Report of Bojsl Hoitlciiltanl BoeletT'' Ueetlnt, In Cant. CI 



L, jDaa23,F.«10,) 



ill oanopy over the ground. It that 
prooeas went on at the rat* of an arithmetical pro- 
greasion, the time thus occupied might be calcnlsted 
in dividing half the planting distance by the annual 
lateral extension of each plant. Say the planting 
diatanoe is 4 feet, and the annual spread of each 
plant 3 inches, the plants wonld take V = 8 yean 
Co ohMe np. If, oo the other band, the planting 
diatanoe wen 2 feet, the prooeea would occupy 
only (our year*. In reality, however, matter* are 
not Ibne. Whether planting it done at 4 ot 2 feet, 
the plants, •• a general nUe, nuke little lateral 
growth for two, three, or even tonr years, in fact 
uDtJI they have formed a snfficisnt root system. 
Then they begin to grow vigorously, and cover 
the intermediate spsce in a comparatively 
abort time. In other word*, the diflferonce in the 
.Above example is more likely to be two rather than 
four years. There is, however, a great difference 
in the cost. Asauuing that, at 4 feet apart, the 
pUotiog per acre [apart from general expenaes. 



that the interruption of growth canaed by the 
traiupUatiiig i* as short as possible. It is for pre- 
ferable to have a smaller number (irithin limits) of 
healthy vigorout plants to the acn than a lai^ 
tiumbtt' of sickly Individuals. I have teen thirty- 
years' old trees in Sootland blown down, which, 
bariog been inaerted by notching, had the whole of 
their rootayttam still on one aide. 

The most suitable planting distanoe depends on 
many things, which have been ditcntaed in voL U. 
of my MauxuU. The following additional remarks 
may prove naeful : it it well km>wn that observa- 
tions and measurement* on a large scale have been 
made in all port* of Germany, with a view of 
bringing out definitely the laws of increment of 
forest crops. In theae investigatians, the meet 
profitable number of tree* per acre during the 
different periods of life is of first importance. I 
have the results of thousand* of measurement* 
referring to various species at my disposal, and I 
subjoin a table giving the meat suitable number of 



trees for tonr epeoiei, under the aammption tl 
firat-elat* timber u to be produced, anch aa ia oi 
imparted into Britain from the ContlDeot :— 
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To begin with, I mnat point out that I have 
figures for all poatible qualities ot soli, and that 
the numbera in the above table refer only to 
average qnolitiee of toil. For fiiat-clati soils, the 
number* are smaller, and for inferior toils, larger. 
Qntortnnately, similar figure* for Larob are not 
available, a* the Laroh disease baa played havoc 
with that apeoies in Germany to inoh an extant that 
a *n£cient number of wood* ia not available, to 
obtain averages of fully-ttocked area*. Lorob is in 
Germany now-a-days grown only in mixture with 
other specie*, especially with Beeoh. The above 
table ahowB that the following numbers o( atema 
■hould be found os an aore at twenty year* of 
age:-- 



Bpmc 



Oik 
fieolch 



■ud the queatioQ before n* come* to thia :--Edw 
many plants should be put to the acre to produce 
the above numbers of well-grown trees twenty 
yeartold? Theanawer, aatuming that eqnallygood 
plantt and planting methods ate employed, depends 
on the rate and method of development of the plantt, 
and thevalneot early thinnings. Spruce and Beeoh 
are at first comparatively slow, and the value of 
thinnings np to twenty years is small (except where 
Christmas tree* are saleable) ; henoe I do not sea 
the neoetti^ ot putting man than 3,000 plantt to 
the acre. In Snxouy, indeed, only from 2,400 to 
2,000 are considered the moart auitable number. 
Oak hat a tendency to spread, and not lea* than 
4,000 plant* ihoald be pat on an acre, 40 aa to 
ennue at on early date, a lively struggle upwards. 
Sootoh Pine grows comparatively quickly alinoet 
from the beginning, and 2,700 plant* to the acre 
are, ocoordiitg to toy experience, quite enough, 
except where early thinning*, under twenty yean 
old, are taleable, when up to 4,000 may be planted. 
The above, let it be remembered, nfers only to 
average condition* ; in the tame degree as these 
ebonge, the numbers will be different 
The nnmben at 120 year* are as follow* :— 
eprues = IW Scotch Pint = \«t 

BMcb = 1«0 Osk = lot 

The following table show* the number of stem* 
to be removed in the periodic thinning*:— 
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I am far from having exbanated the subject, but 
I oan imagine the Editor calling out to me, " So 
far, and no farther." Hence I must doae for 
to-day, leaving it for a future occasion to resume 
this interesting chapter of forestry. W. Schlich, 
Cooper's HiU, Ma/eking Day, 1900. 



Plant Notes. 

— ♦ — 

PHLOX SUBULATA NEWRY SEEDLING. 

This proves to be a very useful plant for spring 
bedding, flowering earlier than the type, and being 
of freer growth. In colour it is best described as a 
shade of very pale lavender, which harmonises 
admirably with dark violet or purple. In freedom 
of flowering it cannot be surpassed, as it really 
forms a mass of bloom sufiBciently dense to hide 
the foliage. It is one of many fine seedlings raised 
by Mr. T. Smith, of Daisy Hill Nursery, Newry, 
Ireland, and the raiser of other distinct varieties, 
including Fairy and Little Dot, two miniature 
flowers of a pale lavender colour ; Stellaris, almost 
white, with deeply cleft, starry flowers ; Lilaoina, 

a beautiful shade of blue ; Annulata, pale lilac 
with a dark eye ; and Brightness, dark rose, with 
a dark crimson eye. W, H. Divers, Btlvoir CasUe 

Gardens. 

CLEMATISES FOR POT-CULTURE. 

Thebe are few hardy plants which are better 
adapted for early spring flowering in pots than are 
some of the varieties of the patens type. These 
flower from the previous year's growths, and when 
ripened o£f early in the autumn, they require very 
little forcing to have them in flower early in March. 
From one-year-old plants to large specimens may 
be grown according to the accommodation that can 
be given. Where Vines are started early in the 
year, there is no better place for starting the 
Clematises, and as the flowers begin to open they 
may be removed to a cooler house. With good 
trefeitment, the same plants will bu(t in good con- 
dition for fuUy a fortnight, and by starting a few 
plants, and adding to them from time to time, a 
succession may be kept up throughout the spring. 
Green-fly is sometimes troublesome, but if fumi- 
gated before they are started there will not be 
much risk of further trouble before they are in 
flower. 

The large specimens often seen at exhibitions are 
very beautiful, and show what can be done with 
these hardy plants in pots ; but I think the younger 
plants aro even more eifective, and well adapted 
for grouping with other plants, there being few 
flowering plants of the same shades of colour. One- 
year-old plants may be grown on single sticks, say 
about 3i to 4 feet high, and older ones should have 
three or more sticks tied together at the tops, and 
the growths wound round ; the tall plants are more 
effective than those trained round broad balloon- 
shaped trellises. The same plants may be used 
for several seasons ; but they should be well cared 
for after they have done flowering, and should be 
trained as they advance in growth, for after the 
wood is ripened it is very brittle. If repotted after 
they have done flowering, they will not require any 
further potting until the following season. After 
potting they may be kept under glass until we are 
quite free from frost and cold winds. During the 
summer and autumn they will make better growths 
in the open than they will under glass. 

The Clematises are easily propagated by grafting. 
The earlier in the year this can be done the better. 
Where large quantities are grown, one-year-old 
seedlings of C. vitalba are used as stocks ; but 
where only a limited number of plants are wanted, 
roots can be taken from the plants that provide 
the scbns (or grafts) ; it is the soft young wood 
that is used— the root may be split, and the graft cut 
of a wedge-shape. After grafting they should be 
potted, keeping the union just below the soil : if 
plunged where there is a good bottom^heat, and a 
rather cool surface, they will soon unite, and 



should be removed as soon as they begin to start 
into growth ; if left only a few days too long, they 
will make long, spindly growth, which it is most 
desirable to avoid. After removing them to a 
cooler house, they may require a Uttle shade for a 
few days ; but after they are hardened off a little, 
they should be fully exposed to the sun. After 
they have made a good start they may be potted 
on into 5-inch pots ; using a good rich loamy 
compost. Plenty of light and air, will ensure 
short-jointed growths, which will flower well the 
following season. They should remain in the open 
until well ripened off in the autunm ; but those 
intended for early flowering should be protected 
from severe frosts. It is also advisable to avoid 
excessive moisture at the roots. 

Of the varieties belonging to the type referred 
to above, Albert Victor, Miss Bateman, Mra. 
Qttilter, Sir Garnet Wolseley, &c., are good 
examples. A, H, 



^phorUa pukherrimcL—AB soon as the cuttings 
are well rooted, remove them from the propagating 
bed, but keep them in the frames, and, after two or 
three days, shift them into 6-inch pots, usin^ a 
compost consisting of loam |, and peat A, with 
some silver sand ; apply no water to the roots, 
but syringe them several times a day, and shade 
heavily for a time, then gradually expose them to 
more sunlight. 



By 



THB HABDT 7BTJIT aAADEN. 

A- W4Ri>, QsMtiiwr to F. A. Bevait, Baq., Trent Pirh 

New B&rnct 



The WEEK'S Work. 

PLANTS XTKDEB GIiASS. 

By T. Bdwardb, Foreman, Boyal Plant Oardeni, Frogmore. 
Zonal Pelargoniums,— TheM plants if not already 
repotted into large 48*s, should receive attention 
forthwith. It wiU be advisable, if hot weather 
follow, to stand the pots rather close together for a 
week or two, so that sun may not blacken the 
stems; but as soon as root-action begins, place 
them at wider intervals apart, so that each may 
have the benefit of full exposure to the sun. 

BouvardiaSf Solanums, Salvias^ <C?c. — ^These, if 
planted out, will require regular attention as 
regards applying water and syringing, or watering 
overhead during dry weather, uuUl re-established. 
The shoots of Bouvardias should be stopped as may 
be required until the beginning of August. Afford 
these plants an occasional sprinkling of guano over 
the roots. 

Violets/or Planting in Frajnes.—Lei the runners 
be rigorously pinched off, apply a mulch of short 
dung, and mSord water in dry weather. Let 
the plants be syringed every evening, for if once 
red-spider is allowed to establish itself, the result 
will be weakly plants and few flowers. A light 
sprinkling of soot after a shower of rain acts as a 
deterrent to this pest, and has a beneficial effect on 
the plants. Violets in the winter months are as 
much appreciated as the choicest indoor flowers ; 
but to have them in quantity, the plants must 
receive proper attention during the previous sununer. 

Sujtet Peas in Pots are now making a beautiful 
display, and this will continue until out-of-door 
plants come into flower. They must be afforded 
manure- water, and every seed-pod should be removed 
as soon as formed. 

Olivias and Eucharis whioh may have finished 
their growths, may be removed to a cooler house 
for resting. Here they may remain for a time, and 
be afforded less water at the root, but never allowed 
to become dry. In hot weather a slight shade may 
be afforded. The firet lot of cuttings of Hydrangea 
Hortensia should be potted, as soon as they have 
formed plenty of roots, into 48*s, using a strong 
loamy soiL The potting should be done firmlv, 
and the plants stood in a pit or frame, which should 
be kept closed for a few days, with a shade thrown 
over the plants during sunshine. After the lapse 
of a week, place the plants out of doors in a sunny 
spot. These will supply the earliest foroed flowers. 
In order that they may produoe fine heads of bloom, 
the wood must be tuUy matured. Usually the 
plants do not make much growth, and only two or 
three pairs of large leaves ; but roots will be abun- 
dantly produced, and the energies of the plant 
concentrated in the formation of the flowers. The 
plants should remain outside until late in the 
autumn, a few degrees of frost doing them no harm. 
A cold pit is a suitable place for the plant in 
the winter. Hydrangea Thomas Hogg succeeds 
admirably under this kind of treatment, only the 
flowers being smedler, it is a more effective plant 
when grown as a bush. For decorative work and 

grouping, this variety is a valuable plant, its white 
owers lasting for several weeks in a fresh looking 
condition. Tne variety should be more commonly 
grown in private gardens than appears to be the 
case. 



Summer PrunAng.—lu the wanner parts of the 
country this operation as applied to pyramids and: 
bushes, and espaliers of Apples, Pears, and Plums, 
may be undertaken forthwith, but delayine it for 
a fortnight if vegetation is backward. Summer 
pruning, when carried out on common-sense princi- 
ples, has a beneficial effect both on the crop of fruit 
and the welfare of the trees ; moreover, time and 
labour are spared in the winter months, there being 
less pruning required then. The sunmier pruning 
of established trees consisU of cutting back to &ve 
or six leaves aU young aide-shoots, leaving those at 
the end of the branch— styled the leadera— from 
one-third to nearly full length, according to the 
amount of spice available. When the shoots are 
densely placed on the spurs, the weakest should be 
pulled out. An exception to this kind of treatment 
should be made in the case of varieties which noake 
young shoots with a single fruit-bud at the point*. 
Such shoots are, however, easily ascertained, being 
usually of no great length, and the points instead 
of being in a soft growing condition are sturdy 
looking. These should therefore be left now, and 
shortened after they have borne fruit. On young 
trees a sufficient number of shoots to form the 
main branches should be retained, leaving them at 
full length] for the present, and cutting off the tip 
in about six weeks' time. 

If atf-«rw«.— Trees of the Pear, Plum, and 
Apple, growing on walls should be treated in like 
manner, and with respect to young trees of these 
fruits, a shoot or shoots shoula be Mft, according as 
the method of training adopted may demand, to 
ensure the further extension of the trees. If there 
are not many trees, the pruner may prune them, 
and also fasten the young shoots at the same time. 
When the trees are numerous, it is better that one 
man should carry out the pruning and another the 
nailing or tying. 

Peaches and Apricots.— Let close attention be 
paid to securing the young growths betimes, as the 
closer they are kept to the face of the wall, the 
more easy it is to free them of insects bv inrringing. 
All the lateral shoots should be pinched to one 
leaf, and all shoots that have reached their limita 
should have the poinU nipped off. In the absence 
of heavy rains, examine the borders fortnightly, 
affording water liberally whenever it is found 
to be required. If the crop of fruit on any tree 
has been sufficiently thinned, nothing further in 
this direction is needed m^til the stoning stage ia 
passed ; but if the numbers left are thought to be 
still too great, further thinning may forthwith take 
place. The trees now being clean, they can be kept 
so by frequently syringing or washing them with 
the hose-pipe or engine ; it is, however, good 
practice to use soap-suds in lieu of dear water 
once a week up to the time the fruits commence to- 
swell finally. The Apricot-trees should be ^rd«d 
the same sort of attention. After stoning is com- 
pleted, if the border is found to be dryish, the 
roots should be afforded artificial manure suited to> 
the particular kind of fruit. 

Bushes o/Morello Cherries.— Wiik us this variety 
has set very heavy crops of fruit ; and as soon a* 
the stoning stage is past, the points of the young 
shoots should be pinched out, and a mulch of half- 
decayed manure applied if this has not been already 
afforded. If large fruits are required, some amount 
of thinning will have to be practised, and diluted 
farmyard liquid-manure applied to the soil. Aa 
fruit on bushes ripens earlier than that on wall- 
trees, the nets now in use over the early dessert 
Cherries should be transferred to the Morello8» 
when the crops of the former are consumed. 

General ioork,—The showery weather has caused 
weeds to grow apace, and the hoes will have to be 
kept uuceasingly at work whenever possible, and 
hand-weeding carried out in showery weather. 
Heavily cropped young Apple and Pear-trees should 
have the fruits thinned, and a mulch placed over 
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the roots. Do not neglect to watch for any appear- 
anoe of American-blight, and deal ^ith affected 
trees as soon as it is observed. Proceed with the 
preparation for Strawberry layering as opportunities 
offer. 

THB SITOHEN GAADEIT. 

Bj A. QBAncAM, Qardanar to Oaptsin HoLfoao, Wistonblrt, 
Tetbonr. 01<meest«rahir«. 

MvlcMng, — Up to the present the weather has 
been favonrable for the growth of vegetables, but 
with July and August it is to be expected that 
spells of dry and hot weather will set in. It is 
verv necessary on light soils to apply mulchings of 
stable-manure early next month. On heavy, cold 
soils, mulching does a greater amount of harm to 
crops than good. Soon after rain is the best time 
to mulch, as by so doing then, an even degree of 
moisture is maintained in the soiL Cow-manure 
may be mixed with that from the stables, if the 
latter be scarce. The manure used should always be 
well decayed. On heavy land , hoeing should be freely 
practised ; and even on lipht soils this will have a 
good effect when no mulchiog is afforded. Roofing- 
tiles placed on either side of rows of Peas and 
Beans help to retain moisture in the soil. 

Asparagui, — Our Asparagus -beds at Westonbirt 
are top-dressed earlv in the month of March, and 
this year the produce has been very fine, and 
doubtless gardeners usually find this sort of treat- 
ment gives equally satisfactory results. Cutting 
ahould now cease on most of the beds, or the 
strength of the plants will be impaired, and 
the next crop suffer in consequence. Plantations 
that have not been top-dressed this year should 
now receive attention in this reepect, agricultural 
ealt, the so-called guano, or soot affording a 
suitable dressing. The plants from the April 
aowing will require to be severely thinned, not 
leaving them nearer than 6 inches apart. The 
beds of one-year-old plants, and those planted this 
year, should be afforded a mulchins or the appli- 
cation of liquid-manure. Asparagus beinff soon in- 
juriously Mtected by drought. A reference to 
my Calendars in March wifi afford the reader an 
idea of the sort of manures suitable to the different 
kinds of soil. 

Savoys, — ^In showery weather transplant early 
^voys from the seed or nursebed, on land in good 
heart, and possessing an open position ; but as in 
most gardens such sites are not many at this part 
•of the season, and the first batch may be planted 
on a border facing north. If varieties grown are 
dwarf ones, the rows may be arranged at 18 inches, 
and the plants in them at I foot apart ; whereas, 
for Carter's Giant Queen and Drumhead, a distance 
of 2 feet between the rows, and 1^ ft. between the 
l^ts, are suitable distances at which to pUmt. 
Water should be liberally applied in dry weather. 

Ckou de Burghley. — Planta raised from seed 
«own about the end of the month of March may 
now be planted on highly-manured land. Light 
soils should always be made firm by treading them 
before planting any of the Brassicas. Plant in 
rows 2} feet by 2 feet. 

Brootd Beans, — When most of the flowers are 
eet, the stems should be topped, and wooden stakes 
•driven in at 9 feet apart on either side of the rows, 
fastening soft twine to them, in order to support 
the plants. 

StakaU* — Where several shoots sprins from one 
«rown, let them be reduced to two or three of the 
«tronger ones. Remove all flower-stalks. 



THB O&OHID HOUSES. 

Bf W. H. Toove, Orobld Grower to 81r FasDvaiox WieA>, 
Bart., dart Lawn, laat Bhaem &W. 

MUtonia vexUlaHa, — As soon as these plants pass 
out of bloom a resting period becomes desirable, 
the plants being placed for this purpose in a cool, 
shady house, and well ventilated, the potting 
materials being kept in a moderately dry state. It 
is the practice with many good Orchid cultivators 
to repot the plants, or renew the pottine materials 
soon after the plants have flowered, but I prefer to 
<io this just as the flower-spikes become visible, a 
time when the new roots emerae from the base of 
the partially-developed pseudo-Dulbs. The moun- 
tain forms, M. v. rubellum, M. v. Klabochorum, 
M. V. Leopoldi, are just now coming into flower, 
4Uid should not be kept so dry as the others for the 
present. 

L(tlia purpurata. — This plant having finished 
flowering, should be afforded no water until shrivel- 



ing appears imminent, and this kind of treatment 
should be pursued throughout the summer months. 
At this season repotting and surfacing may be 
carried out safely. I may here remark that growth 
begun during the summer seldom produces flower- 
sheaths, whUst that which comes later seldom fails 
to flower ; hence the propriety of inducing the 
plants to rest at this season. The summer slTords 
the opportunity to clear the plants of the small 
white scale that is apt to infest them about the 
base of the pseudo-bulbs. For this purpose, soft- 
soap dissolved in tepid rain-water, and applied with a 
moderately stiff paint-brush, should be employed. 

CaUUya Adandice, — ^Most gardeners find this 
species a very unsatiifactorv one to deal with under 
ordinary conditions; still, when its needs are 
well understood, there is no more difficulty attend- 
ing its cultivation than with C. SohiUeriana. It 
is produoinB flowers at the present time on newly- 
made pseudo-bulbs, and roots may be expected 
to push immediately afterwards. It is at this date 
that repotting, &c., may take place with safety. 
The plant succeeds in a shallow open pot or basket 
provided with ample drainage, and a very small 
quantity of moisture- holding material placed beneath 
the plant Suspended in a warm, light position near 
the glass in a Cattleya-house, copiously afforded 
water when rooting freely, and hardly any water at 
other times, the plant may be maintained in a 
healthy condition for many years. A plant 
fastened to a bare raft or a bit of board is apt to 
become too dry at times when abundance of 
moisture is re«dly needed ; and the difficulty of 
handling such contrivances often causes the loss of 
young growths. 

Manure-ioaUr, — That manure in i^ mild form 
can be applied to Orchids with advantage ib now 
generally admitted, but what manure is best for 
them, and how it may be applied, remain to be 
discovered. Beyond chemical manures, nothing at 

8 resent known is safer or more beneficial to 
irchids than farmyard manure- water, pouring it 
beneath the stages and on the paths of the Orchid- 
houses in the evening about twice a week. When 
this form of manure is used on the plants them- 
selves, it should be made by putting into a sack 
equal weights of cow and horse-dunff, and im- 
mersing the sack in a Urse tub or tank filled with 
rain-water. By this method, the cultivator is able 
to gauge its strength roughly, and the water is 
clear and free from deposit. This liquid should 
not be applied to true epiphytal species, but to 
such robust, terrestrial Orchids as Phaius, Cym- 
bidiums, Sobralias, &o. Soot is a useful aid to the 
Orchid cultivator, but here we have more than we 
need in the air ; however, a small bag of soot sunk 
in a water-tank, and given an occasional stir round, 
is a useful vehicle for supplying ammonia. 



THE FLOWER GASDEN. 

By J. BsvBOir, Oardaner to the Earl of nohester, Abbotaborj 

Caatia, Donatabire. 

Narcissus, — ^When the leaves of these bulbs have 
begun to take on a yellow tinge, it is a sion that 
growth has quite ceased, and that the bulbs may 
be safely lifted. Clumps which have remained in 
the soil for several years exhaust the soil, espe- 
cially in the centre of the clumps, and such are 
those that nearly always should oe taken up and 
divided in the fourth year. In lifting, those which 
flower the earliest should be the first to be taken, 
viz., the Polyanthus section. In lifting, named 
varieties should be placed in separate trays or seed- 
pans, and correctly labelled, in oirder to prevent 
error. When a clump is taken up, the bulbs 
should be freed from soil and rubbish, and ag^e- 
gations of bulbs broken, and be placed to ripen in a 
light, airy house or shed, turning them over occa- 
sionslly. B^ the end of the month of July the 
various species and varieties may be replanted. The 
weaker bulbs should be planted by themselves in 
the kitchen or reserve earden, in order to gain 
strength. If a bed is to oe planted, let it be well 
dressed with completely decayed manure, putting 
this in the bottom of the trenches, and not where 
the roots will come in contact within half a year. 
Having dug the sround, let drills be drawn with a 
big hoe to a depth of 3 to 4 inches, and the bulbs 
placed therein at 5 inches apart. At this depth no 
injury will occur from hoeing the land. Where 
clumps are planted, excavations must be made, and 
the rotten dung, if any be required, put at the 
bottom of the holcM, the soil thrown back into the 
hole, and made quite firm. If a soil is very heavy. 



road-scrapings may be freely strewn into the drills. 
The earliest Narcissus to flower are Polyanthus, 
Aid Righ, SoleU d'Or, Paper- white. Golden Spur, 
ffloriosus ; then come N. obvallaris, rugilobus, and 
hybrids of incomparabilis, biflorus, posticus, and 
the double variety. These varieties may be mixed in 
planting, or each may be kept in separate patches 
or drills. The separate method of planting being 
the better one on account of storing and planting. 

Bhododendrons, — When flowering is over, remove 
with a sharp budding- knife, or the finger and thumb, 
the bunches of seed vessels. The plants if of a 
loose habit of growth, may at this season have the 
points of the longest shoots pinched out so far as 
the last new leaf ; and be careful to remove all the 
shoots issuing from the stocks of grafted plants. 

Boses, — Newly -plan ted Roses should be examined, 
and all dried shoots removed entirely, and weakly 
shoots shortened back to healthy strong shoots or 
buds. It is not advisable to allow many flowers to 
form on transplanted bushes, but to encourage good 
growth insteacl, and thus guarantee a good dis- 
play of flowers later on. Established plants xna^ 
still have the weak buds and blind shoots removed. 
When flower-buds are being selected for the pro- 
duction of extra fine flowers, these should nave 
neatly • painted flat stakes placed to them in order , 
to support the shoots, the latter being tied to these 
in such a manner as not to injure the leaves or 
the flowers. Roses on the Manetti, Briar, and 
other stocks should be carefully examined for. 
robber growths, these being torn off by a sharp 
jerk, a little of the soil being removed so as to help 
in the operation. 

TBUITS XTKDEB GLASS. 

By J. BoBKBTB, Qaxdaner to the Diike of Portland, Welbeok 

Abbey, Workaop. 

Peaeftes and Nectarines, — The trees in the early- 
house should be gradually inured to free ventilation 
night and day so soon as the crop of fruit is con- 
sumed, every precaution being taken at the same 
time to maintain healthy foliage to the end of the, 
season. To secure this end, the borders should be 
afforded water ever^ week, and if liquid-manure be 
given alternately with clear water, tne trees will he 
greatly assisted in forming flower-buds. In addi- 
tion, uie foliage should be kept dean by affording 
it frequent washing with the garden-engine. Let 
all superfluous growths be Removed, and the young 
wood exposed fully to sunshine. A mulching of 
half-decayed manure will help to keep the soil m a 
regularly moist state. Peach-trees on which fruits^ 
are ripening should be freely ventilated, and every 
fruit exposed to the sunlight, so as to ensure good 
colour and flavour. A ^ee admission of air 
during the night, when the outside temperature, 
stands above oO", will also do good, as Peaches 
ripened under cool conditions senerallv swell to the, 
fullest size, and are the best flavoured. 

Late Peach-houses, — The fruit in these houses, 
having passed the stoning stage, a final thinning 
will mbve beoome necessary, and as late ripening 
varieties of the Peach are mostly large fruited, the 
thinning may be more severe than that of the early 
and mid-season varieties. Let the crowding of the 
young shoots be avoided, or the due ripening of the 
wood will be difficult of accomplishment. Afford 
water to the borders, and keep the houjset open 
excepting during/rough weather. 

Pineapples, — If the bottom heat in the beds 
made in the sprang of fermenting materials is 
declining, and tne hres are not so much in use, an 
opportunity should be taken to lift and replunge 
them after adding materials, fresh tanner's bark or 
well preserved tree leaves, to the beds. Thii will 
enable the plants to make progress until the end of 
the season. At the same time the removal of the 
old plants from which the fruit has been cut will 
affora space for the growth of the young stock of 
plants overcrowdi|ig at this season, being apt to 
bring the leaves ot the plants into a drawn con- 
dition not favourable to the production of fine 
fruita. Let the fruiting - house be re - filled 
with the strongest and TOSt established plants, 
and secure a good supply of suckeis at this 
season, potting them in light fibry loam and bone- 
meal, and get them weU rooted before winter. 
Keep them dose and shaded for a short time after 
potting, and dew them over with the syringe occa- 
aionallv. Old stools required to produce stock may 
have toe foliage shortened to half its length, and 
then be kept in strong moist heat until new growth 
commences. The temperature during warm night 
should be kept about 75% and 85' on sunny days 
running it up 10^ higher at closing-time. 
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APPOINTMENTS FOR JULY. 

( Roytl HorUoultHTal Society's Com* 
TUESDAY, July l\ initUei, and Show of Rosea. 

\.61once8ter Bom Show. 

(Hanlej (Staffs.) Horticultural F^te 
(2 days). 
Rose and Horticultural Shows at 
Reiicate, Hereford, Crojdon. Far- 
ningham, Boston (Llnc.)(2 day^). 
Ipswich. Lee (Kent), B«UnK. »od 
Tunbridge WeUs. 
Royal Horticultural Society of Ire- 
land, Rose and Horticultural 
Show. 
THURSDAY, July b{ Rose and Begonia Exhibition at 

Bath. 
I Rose and Horticultural Shows at 
V. Sutton and Norwich. 
{ National Rose Society's Show at 
.1 the Orystal Palace, London. 
' I Wood Oreen Horticultural Society's 
t Show. 

(Wolverhampton Hortlcultunil Sh. 
(8 days). 
Rose Show at Harrow. 



1 



SATURDAY, Jm-Y 



TUESDAY, 
WEDNESDAY, 



THURSDAY, Joly 12 

FRIDAY, 
SATURDAY, 

TUESDAY, 

WEDNESDAY, 

THURSDAY, 

FRIDAY, 

SATURDAY, 
TUESDAY, 

WEDNESDAY, 






THURSDAY, 
TUESDAY, 



Tm« 11 /Bose and Horticultural Shows at 
J ULY 11 1 Stevenage and Brockham. 

Rose and Horticultural Shows at 
Cambridge, Brentwood. Wimble- 
don, Eltaam, Salterhebble, and 
Woodbrldga. 
July IS— Rom Show at Ulverston. 
T,t.«, 14 J Rom and Horticultural Shows at 
J ULY 14 ^ Manchester and New Brighton. 

/ Royal Horticultural Society's C^m- 

Tnrvi'rJ mittees. 

JOLY 17-^ Carlisle Rom Show. 

Imparls Exhibition f'teipporaryShow). 
July IS— Cardiff Horticultural Show (2 days). 

{National Rom Society's Exhibition 
at Birmingham. 
Cardiff Horticultural Society's 
Show(8daysX 
Tm V on < Bicentenary Exhibition of Sweet 
J UL y w -^ Peas, at the Crystal Palace. 

July 81— Rom Show at Newton Meams. 

July 24— Tibehelf Rom Show. 

TNational Carnation and PIcotee 
I Society's Exhibitioa, at (Crystal 

July 25-! P*1»C«- 

^\ Durham, Northumberland, and 
I NowcMtle Horticultural Society's 
V Show, at Newcastle (3 days). 

July 26 •! ^^^^ '^^^ Horticultural Show at 
( Bedale. 
.1 I Royal Horticultural Society's Com- 
"^ \ mittMH, MMting. 



JUL^ 



8ALE8 FOR THE EN8UINQ WEEK. 

FRIDAY. July 6— Imported and Estoblished Orchids, at 
Protberoe A Morris' Rooms. 

SATURDAY, July T.—Urnvsenred Sale of GreenhouM and 
Herbaceous Plants, at Welsfbrd's NurMrles, Lansdowne 
Road, South Lambeth, by Protberoe & Morris, at IS. 



Atbugb Timpkratubb for the eitsuing wMk, deduced from 
ObMnrations of Forty-thrM Yean, at Chiswick.— 6S\ 

AcvuAL Tcmpuuturss :— ' 

LoMDOv.—June 87 (« p.M.)r Max. fl8»; Mln. Sl^ 
FBomioBB.— Jtme 27 (6 p.m.) : Max. 59<*, off Cromer *, 
Min., 64\ off Peterhead. 



An interesting experiment took 
Horticultural plftce this week, when the com- 
Society in mitteea of the Boyal Horticul- 
the Provincea. tuwd Society held their respective 
meetings in connection with the exhibition of 
the Richmond Horticultural Society. It is 
difficult to see what direct benefits to either 
Society will result from this transference of the 
business of the parent society from headquarters 
to a pleasant suburban town ; 'but indirectly 
the benefits may eventually be gteat. For one 
thing, it will in a measure serve to counteract 
that mischievous notion that the provinces are 
somehow neglected by the Royal Horticultural 
Society. Richmond^ it is true, is not in the 
provinces ; but that does not affect the principle. 
We often hear disparaging remarks made in 
the provinces about the Society ; but the com- 
plaints made are vague and inarticulate. If 
they took some tangible shape, and were 
properly formulated, we ore sure the Council 
would do all in its power to remedy the grie- 
vances, if such really exist, which we greatly 
doubt. The Society must have its head- 
quarters somewhere, and London is naturally 
the most convenient place. Of course, our 
North of England friends would like it 



nearer to them, and our Scottish colleagues . 
would prefer to see it established in Edinburgh 
or Glasgow. If it were, then the same com- 
plaints would arise in the south. 

As this matter of locality cannot be altered, 
it may be worth while considering what the 
Society has done for the provinces, and next to 
enquire how far the provinces avail themselves 
of the opportunities and advantages offered 
them by the National S-Hsiety. Many of us 
remember the series of provincial shows held by 
the Society in various large towns up and down 
the country. The shows were excellent, the 
Councils of the day, with the President at their 
head, spared no pains, and in some cases they 
were well supported by the local committees 
and^by energetic, individual friends. Tet these 
shows were, almost all of them, financial 
failures, and it is difficult to trace much 
permanent benefit from them, either to the 
parent Society on the one hand, or to the local 
associations on the other. It is still more 
difficult to trace any influence on horticulture 
generally. 

Latterly the plan has been adopted of 
deputing a certain number of members of the 
Council to visit some of the more important local 
shows, as that at Truro, York, and other places. 
It is not a small thing for the President and 
Council, most of whom are business men, 
to have to pay such visits, in the height of the 
season, though as might have been expected, 
their welcome has been hearty. These are 
direct methods which have been tried by the 
Society in order to strengthen the bonds between 
the metropolitan and the provincial horticul- 
turists. But here again, it is difficult to trace 
any special benefit to horticulture. 

Turning to other means open to the Fellows 
without restriction of locality, we may mention 
the several Conferences and Congresses that have 
been held of late years, and which have been of 
the highest value, not only to the Fellows, 
whether local or provincial, but to horticulture 
generally, and not to British horticulture only ; 
but, as in the case of the Hybridisation Con- 
ference last year, to the science and to the art 
of gardening throughout the civilised world. 
Should oUr provincial friends raise the objec- 
tion that distance prevents them from availing 
themselves of these important gatherings, they 
can still peruseat their lebure the excellent report 
of the proceedings in the Journal of the Society, 
now, and for several years, issued regularly. 
Many of these volumes, such as that relating to 
the Apple Congress, to Conifers, to the action of 
Fog and of Frost, to Hybrids, &c., are standard 
books of permanent vaJue — of far more value, 
in fact, than the records of awards and prizes, 
and other matter of merely ephemeral or re- 
stricted nature. The provincial Fellow gets 
more than the value of his subscription in these 
reports, and he cannot complain that their 
contents are solely of metropolitan interest. 
They are, in fact, national ; and often, as we 
have said, cosmopolitan in their interest. 

There is another means by which it is sought 
to bind the provincial societies to the parent 
body, and that is by the system of affiliation. 
And here we may ask, what use do the affiliated 
societies make of the privileges freely accorded 
to them ? Surely they do not consider the 
bestowal of an occasional medal on the part of 
the Royal Horticultural Society as adequate. 

Why is it that we so seldom see members of 
these affiliated societies taking part officially in 
the work of the Committees ? and yet we are 
certain their presence would be hailed with 
gratification, and their suggestions would 



receive the attention they merited at the hands 
of the Council. 

Again, we scarcely remember a single instance 
where an affiliated society, as such, has con- 
tributed anything whatever to the Journal of 
the Society, or to its Committees. Nor do 
they, as a rule, avail themselves of the informa- 
tion they might derive on many practical and 
scientific points from the Society's referees. 

We mention these matters to show that if 
the provincial Fellows and provincial Societies 
do not avail themselves of their privileges, 
they have no cause to grumble at the Society. 
We venture to suggest that it might be desir- 
able if the Council were to set apart at least 
one day in each y ear ~ say, about the time of 
the Temple Show — for the formal reception of 
delegates from the affiliated societies, and for 
the public discussion of any points of moment 
that might arise. The delegates, for one things 
would learn what they now mostly ignore — 
that flower-shows and prizes do not constitute 
the be-all and end-all of horticulture. 

Since the above was written we have received 
the subjoined letter from the secretary of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, advocating the 
establishment of a '' referendum " on special 
and exceptional occasions, for the sake of ascer- 
taining the opinion of the provincial Fellows. 
Our only objection to this is, that by far the 
largest proportion of the local Fellows will 
know nothing of the merits of the case on which. 
they will be asked to vote. 

EREMURU8 (Supplement).— This is a genus of 
plants closely allied to the Asphodels, but having 
the stamens cylindrical, not flattened, and with 
smooth seeds. They are natives of the Canoasns^ 
Asia Minor, and some parts of the Himalayas. 
The roots are fasciculate, the leaves linear. How 
effective they are in the back rows of an her- 
baoeous border may be judged from our supple- 
mentary illustration, which represents a groop 
exhibited by Messrs. James Veitch ft Sons of 
Chelsea at the Drill H&ll in the coarse of the 
present summer. The ground-work from which 
the tall spikes of the Eremurus sprang consisted of 
Primula japonica in full bkK>m. We should hardly 
have considered this a desirable association ; never- 
theless, it was very effective. There are aboafe 
twenty species, the best known in British gardens 
being £. robustus, with rose-coloured flowsrs r 
E. himalaicus, E. Bangei, with yellow flowers; 
E. Elwesianus (figured at p. 137 of our volume for 
1898), and E. specUbilis. They are easily onltt- 
vated as herbaceous perennials, and propagated by 
division. 

Royal Horticultural Society'8 Proxt 

VOTINQ. — We have received the following unofficial 
note from the secretary, which is worthy the atten- 
tion of the Fellows : '*A very urgent appeal has 
been made to me in my official capioity as secretary 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, by certain of 
the Fellows, who are most anxious to show their 
loyalty to the Council by supporting them in their 
proposals with regard to the bye-laws of the society^ 
but are unable to do so entirely so long as Nos. 45» 
46, 47, are retained. They have no objection 
whatever, many of them cordially approve of, the- 
Swiss principle of a referendum '* Aye " or " Nay,'* 
on any important proposal, but they dislike » 
general proxy. At this late date I have no time or 
authority to call the council together to consider 
this point. 1 am therefore writing quite unoffi- 
cially to say that I am confident that the oonnoil 
will accept a permissive referendum on pointe 
they think to be vital to the society's welfare. 
The council, I am convinced, have no desire for & 
general proxy, but they feel, and feel very strongly^ 
that as the society has recently been increased by 
such an enormous accession of Fellows liring at a 
great distance from London, it is unjust to confine 
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the whole goveroing power of the looiety to Fellows 
liviog in or near Loodoo, which would praotioally 
be the case if oo referendnm on important points is 
permitted. The oonocil would, I am sure, accept 
the three foDowiog bye-laws in the place of the 
three whose numbers they bear, together with the 
form for a referendum, which I have drafted. I 
have written this letter solely in order that Fellows 
may have time to consider the matter, and to 
induce country Fellows to come up to the meeting 
of July 3, and support a measure for their own 
enfranchisement. — W. Wilks, Shirley VicaraQe, 
Croydon, June 25, 1900. 

ALTERNATIVE BYE-LAWS. 

45. With retptet to any reaolntion brought before a general 
meeting, mad oonaidered by the Cotincil to be of vital import- 
anoe to the welAtfe of the Society, the Conncil shall have 
power to adjourn the meeting for not more than twenty-eight 
days. In order to refer the decision on such reeolution to the 
whole body of the Fellows, and to take a poll of the Fellows 
•'for" or "against "it. 

46. In the event of any resolution being referred for decision 
from a general meeting to the whole body of Fellows, tbe 
Council shall, within ten days after such meeting, issue by 
post to every Fellow of the Society residing in the United 
Kingdom a copy of the resolution thus referred, together with 
the neceeeary form (Form D), for voting for or against it But 
the Oonncll shall not therewith, or otherwise at the expense 
of the Society, send any communication tending to influence 
tbe vote of the Fellows. 

47. When any resolution is referred ttom a general meeting 
to the whole body of Fellows for decision, the general meeting 
shall, before it adjourn, be requested by the Chairman to 
nominate four scrutineers of the poll, whose duty shall be to 
examine and classify the votes of the Fellows, and report the 
result to the sdioumed general meeting. Two of the 
scmtineers shall be chosen fh>m amongst tbe members of the 
Council, and two shall be Fellows holding no official position 
in the Society. In a poll every Fellow shall have one vote, 
and one only. 

FORM D. 

Form to be used in event of the Council considering any 
reR9lution submitted to a General Meeting to be of sufficient 
importance to require a poll of the Fellows to be taken to 
decide it. 

At a Oeoeral Meeting of the Society held on (datt) 

the following resolution was proposed and seconded, viz , 
(here iniiert th$ resolution). 

The Council considering this to be a matter of viU 
importance to the welfare of the Society, and acting tinder 

Bye>law8 45, 4«, 47, adjourned the meeting till {hour) 

o"* (da<€)at (pfactX in order that meanwhile 

a poll of the Fellows msy be taken. 

Ton are requested to sign your name in one or other of the 
two blank rpsoes below, and to return this paper entire to 
The Scrutineers, Royal Horticultural Society's Office. 



I nasiRK TO VOTK 

FOR 

THE ABOVC RCSOLUTIOlf. 

Feitow'B \ 



Signature, J 



I DESIRB TO VOTE 

AOAIXST 

THE ABOVE RBSOLtTTIUK. 

Fel 0W'$ I 
Signature. } 



Thia paper is issued by order of the Council, and Is sent by 
post to every Fellow residing in the United Kingdom. 



Secretary. 
N.B.~Nothing is to be written on this paper but the 
Fellow's signature only. 

Royal Horticultural Society.— The next 

meeting of the Committees will he held onTaeeday, 
July 3, in the Drill Hall, James Street, West- 
minster, when special prizes will he offered for 
Roses. At 3 o'clock a lecture on *' Bedding, 
Hedge, and Pillar Roses," will he given hy Mr. 
Geokgb Paul, V.M.H. ; and at 4 p.m. a special 
general meeting will he held to consider the new 
byelaws above referred to. 

National Chrysanthemum Society.— The 

annual meeting of the members and friends of this 
Society will take place on Wednesday, July 25, and 
be toolosive of a visit to Halton, Tring, the residence 
of Alfrsd C. de Rothschild, Esq. The members 
will travel to Wendover by Metropolitan Railway. 

The Horticultural Club. — The last 

monthly dinner and conversazione for the session 
took place on Tuesday, the 19th ioit., the chair was 
occupied by Sir J. T. D. Llewelyn, Bt., M.P. 
The subject discussed was tbe " Clematis," opened 
by a paper by Mr. A. G. Jackmax, who was 
unfortunately not able to attend through indis* 
position. The paper was read by Mr. Geo. 



BuNYARD, and an interesting discussion followed ; 
there were present, the Rev. W. Wilks, Messrs. 
H. Sblfb Leonard, Harry J. Veitch, S. A. de 
Graaff, R. Barr, Notcutt, Pinches, J. Assbee, 
G. Buntard, and J. Walker. 

National Carnation and Picotee So- 
ciety. — The annual exhibition of this Society 
will be held at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, on 
Wednesday, July 25. The Carnations and Picotees 
give promise of an exceptionally good bloom this 
season, and a very large display is anticipated. Tbe 
schedule is a very liberal one, all classes of exhibi- 
tors being provided for. Four Silver Cups, and 
about £300 being offered in prizes. The Hon. 
Sec is T. £. Henwood, 16, Hamilton Road, 
Reading, who will gladly answer any enquiries 
respecting the Society. 

Peaches in Georgia, U.S.A.— The Hale 

Peach Orchard in Georgia has, we are informed, 
about 300,000 trees ; one block of 60.000 Alberts is 
the heaviest leaded of all. The proprietor, Mr. 
Hale, estimates that 8,000 car-loads of Peaches 
will be shipped out of Georgia this year. 

Multiform Ivy. — An obliging correspondent 
sends us a series of leaves taken from one plant. 
The leaves vary in shape from orbicular, through 
oblong to palmate. Some are entire, and others 
slightly lobed at the base, with rounded or pointed 
lobes spreading or overlapping. Some are cordate, 
and one is wedge-shaped at the base, with five 
narrow-pointed leaves. As all these forms occur 
on one and the same plant, it does not seem at all 
desirable to name each one, or even to try and 
refer them to the forms described and figured by 
the late Mr. Shirley Hibberd. 

The Reqents Park Botanical Gardens. 

—In the House of Commons lately, Mr. Hanbury, 
on behalf of the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests, said : — " In the case of the Botanical 
Gardens, the lease would come to an end very 
shortly — next year or the year after. That, he 
thought, would afford an opportunity of seeing 
that the public had more interest in the institution 
than they have had in the past. Hitherto the 
gardens had been altogether closed to the public, 
but he thought it would be only fair that in any 
new lease granted there should be a condition 
requiring that the public might be admitted — of 
course, on reasonable payment— upon two or three 
days each week. " When is the Royal Horticult nral 
Society, whose aims are so much higher, and whose 
claims are so much greater, to receive some 
Government recognition ? 

The Kent Fruit Crop.— The annual Kentish 
Cherry sales concluded recently. On the whole, 
the prices have been good, considering the heavy 
nature of the crop. In some districts competition 
was slow, owing to the scarcity of labour, the war, 
and brick-making having laid heavy toll on the 
male labour in the Sittingbourne district, so that 
buyers are handicapped. The trucking of tbe 
fruit is another difficulty. At a meeting of the 
Kent Fruit-growers' Association, a proposal to 
put on a special goods train daily, to leave 
Canterbury at noon and call at all stations up to 
Rainham, was warmly approved. This will enable 
the Railway Company to deal with the rush of 
fruit traffic more effectively. Cherries made over 
£30 an acre ; and on the Nouds Estate, Lynstead, 
the Cherries made £1608, as against £1230 last 
year. Cherries and Strawberrits are now being 
railed to London and the North io large quantities, 
and a glut of Cherries this season is probable. 

Flowers in Season.— From Mr. Anthony 
Waterer come branches in full bloom of the old 
Cladrastis tinctoria, better known as Virgilia lutea. 
The bold, pinnate foliage, and racemes of white, 
pea-shaped blossoms, are very attractive. Chio- 
nanthus virginica is also very beautiful with its 
racemes of white flowers, with loug, linear petals. 
In the same consignment are various cones of 
Pseudotsuga Douglasii (the Douglas Fir), showing 



remarkable variaiionff in tbe colour of the cone 
and the shape of the bracts. To these we shall pro- 
bably refer later on. Mr. Scaplehorn sends a 
flower-head of Pyrethrum which has produced small 
secondary beads surrounding the central one, as in 
the Hen-andChicken Daisy. Mr. Dennis, Hope- 
dene, Dorking, sends a flower of Gloxinia with 
supplementary petals on the outside of the original 
corolla ; this is not unusual. Formerly there was 
a race in which this condition was so perfectly 
developed that the flowers resembled Hose-in- Hose 
Primroses, but it seems to have disappeared. In 
the supplementary petals, the ooloration is outside, 
not inside as usuaL 

School Board for London.— We have 

official information that Mr. Robert Hunt, as- 
sistant in the plant department, Hyde Park and 
Kensington Gardens, has been appointed Assistant 
Bocaniod Collector to the School Board for London. 

Tomato Diseases.— There are various dis- 
eases, all of which have been repeatedly described 
and figured in our columns : 1, the leaf -rust, 
Cladosponum fulvum, chiefly attacks the leaves, 
which look as if dusted with brown powder ; 2. 
the Tomato-rot, which is identical with the Potato 
disease; 3, the Black-rot, attacking the fruit 
chiefly, but not entirely— it often forms circular 
patches around ti<e style ; 4, the sleeping diseaie, 
attacking tbe leaves which become flaccid and 
droop. Bordeaux Mixture, or pota«sium sulphide 
i oz. to a gallon of water sprayed on the plants will 
be of service, if carried out effectively at an early 
stage of growth, but spraying will have no effect on 
No. 4. All these disesses are greatly favoured by 
growing so many plants of the same species in the 
same house. Under such circumstances the disease 
is certain to spread from one plant to another, 
hence the necessity of up-rooting and burning all 
affected plants. As even now many people seem 
not to know of the Bordeaux Mixture, we add the 
proportions : copper sulphate 4 lb., lime unslaked 
3 lb., water 40 gallons. Plaoe the copper sulphate 
in a coarse-sacking bag, and suspend it in 6 gallons 
of cold water, io a wooden tub with no iron about 
it. Slake the lime and add it to the copper solution 
gradually. Stir freely with a wooden stick, and 
add the remainder of the water, then let it settle. 
It is best to use more rather than less lime, so that 
the foliage may not be injured by the spraying. It 
is as well to try the effect on the leaves before using 
it extensively, as then the mixture can be diluted if 
neoessary. Two or three applications at intervals 
are better than a strong dose at one time. L«f s 
troublesome to make, and in some cases equally 
effectual, is a mixture consisting of liver- of -sulphur 
3 oz., water 10 gallons. 

A Royal Purveyor. —Mr. Wm. Baylor 
Hartland, nurseryman and seedsman, of Cork, 
has been appointed purveyor of seeds, &a, in Ire- 
land to Her Majesty the Queen. The firm of 
Hartland is one of the oldest in Ireland, dating 
back to 1774. 



THE WEATHER IN ^VEST HERTS. 

A WEEK of cool and showery weather. The 
ground temperatures have fallen, and are at the 
present time rather lower than is seasonable. Rain 
has fallen during the week to the total depth of nearly 
an inch, but no rain-water has as yet passed 
through tbe turfed soil percolation gauge for 
nearly nine weeks. Oa the 25tb, however, a small 
quantity came through the bare soil gauge — tbe 
first measureable amount that has been recorded 
through this gauge for a month. On midsummer- 
day tbe ouly Hybrid Perpetual Roses in my garden 
which had an expanded bloom on them were A. K. 
Williams, Ejirl of Pembroke, and Madame Gabrielle 
Luizet : tbe only Hybrid T^as, Csptain Christy, 
Li France, Lidy Mary Fitzwi'liam, and Mrs. W. J. 
Grant ; and tbe only Teat, Hon. Edith Gifford, 
Madame Hoste, Mrs. E. Mawley, Souvenir de S. A. 
Prince, Souvenir d'Un Ami, and Rubens. £, J/., 
Berkhanuitdy June 20. 
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Home Correspondence. 



THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY'S BYE- 
LAWS. — As I am doubtful whether I shall be able 
to attend the meeting of the Societ}- c»n July 3, I 
wish to support your views as far as pof^sible with 
regard to voting by proxy. I belie vt? that this 
practice is not adopted by any of the other London 
pcientific societies, several of which I nm a member. 
I do not know that anything has occurred since the 
proposal was vetoed by the Horticultural Society 
gome years ago to make the change desirable ; and 
if proxy voting had been allowed at the last General 
Meeting it is quite possible that a totally different 
decision would have been come to— a decision that 
would not have been, so far as I am able to judge, in 
accordance with the opinions of a majority of the 
active members ot the Society. //. J. £lwe«, ColeS' 
bi rfiey Andotersfordy li.ii.O. 

The Fellows are, I am sure, grateful to the 

Council for the opfortunity afforded by the cir- 
culation of the draft copy of the pr<»pose<l new 
bye- laws for a careful stutlv of the various points 
rai^etl before they are calle<f upon to vote on Tues- 
day next. Our thanks are also due to you for again 
pointing out the dangers likely to ari>c if the clauses 
sanctioning voting by proxy are allowed a place 
in the bye- laws. It will l)e manifest to the 
most casual reader that the bve-lawa have 
not been framed without an immeiHe amount 
nf care and conscientious work, a fact which 
1 had an opportunity of seeing for myself 
when the draft was lai<l before the Council 
by the sub-committee entrustetl with its preparation. 
It is to be hoped, therefore, that if a slightly 
different wording of any section or clause may 
appear desirable to some present, they will not 
forget that the question ha^* doubtless been already 
most thoroughly discussed both by the sub-com- 
mittee who drafted the bye-laws ancl by the Council 
as a whole when revising them with the assistance 
of the Society's legal advisers. While, therefore, we 
may expect that time will not be spent in discussing 
points which are after all of minor imi»<»rtance, it 
will be none the less necessary to carefully debate 
any bye-laws which, in the opinion of thrse present, 
scuta to raise questions of serious moment. Such a 
point undoubtedly arises in those clauses which 
relate to voting by proxy ; and as the general 
meeting of July 3 is called to pa#s the new 
bye-laws "with or without alteration or amend- 
ment*' we may be sure the Council are reatly to 
accept such alterations as may commend themselves 
to the majority of the Fellows present. We are net 
all old enough to remember the circumstances 
under which this question was, as we are told, 
fought out in 1874, when the Fellows decided they 
would no longer be fetteretl by the system of proxy 
voting, which may not unlikely have had something 
t4> do with the state into which the Society drifted. 
Certain it is that during later }*ears, after proxy 
voting had been abolished, the Society rapidly 
recovered its position, and is now enjoying a 
measure of success many of as have not witnessed 
before. It may naturally be asked why then revert 
to a system of voting already discredite I, and which 
certainly has not in any degree heljH^d to bring 
about the present success — a success which reflects 
the greatest credit upon the members of Council, 
both past and present, and on our popular secretary 
and his assistants/ The only rea>on which has 
been offered is that country Fellows at a dis- 
tance from Jx)ndon, who subncribe to the Society, 
may wish to have a voice in the conduct of its 
affairs. Even if these numbeis ha<l expressed 
a very general desire for such a privilege, there 
might yet be grave reasons why it would not be for 
the good of the Society to grant it ; but, so far as 
1 am aware, the wish, if it exists at all. has not 
been publicly expressed, at least so far as we may 
judge by the pages of the horticultural pre<s, which 
&o generally voices the feelings of Ft Hows in all 
parts of the country. Ht)wever this may be, 
important rcjisons undoubtedly exi>r why the 
Society should not revert to the oM nnler of thiuL's 
in respect to proxy voting. The Members of 
Council, who have by their untirine effort** brought 
the Society to its present state of ettiejeiK y, cannot 
always continue in office: — many indeed who 
helpetl to bring alK)ut thih Katisfact<.ry condition of 
affairs have tdreatly ceased to Ix; members of the 
governing IkmIv — and chatiires occur fr. ni year to 
year. It is, of course, conceival>le that in proce^ 
of time a Council might be in ottiee who desired 
s«>me change inimical to the U«^t interests 



of the Society. As the proposed bye-laws 
stand, it would otdy be necessary for 
such a Council to decide that the matter was, 
in their opinion, of suflScient importance, aiKl they 
could post to each Fellow a statement of their 
views, at the Society's ex}>ense, and a large majority 
of votes might be secured by proxy from those who 
had no personal knowletlge of the matter under con- 
sideratioD, and who had no means of ascertaining 
what might be advancetl with at least equal weight 
against the proposal. It must not be forgotten that 
where i)roxy voting does not exist, no vote can be 
taken until those voting have had an opportunity 
of hearing all tliat can be said on both sides — and 
eurely in the interests of the Society this is of the 
utmost imi>«"»rtance. But as the Council have in- 
timated their readiness to accept alterations and 
amendments, we may conclude that proxy voting 
will noo be pressed against the wish of the majority, 
if a majority a iv cot in favour of the proposctl change. 
We may also a'^fume, I hope, that as the Council 
have submitte<l to all the Fellows a draft of the pro- 
posctl bye-laws, they will be equally ready to take 
the Fellows into their confidence, and lay before 
them full details of any scheme they may themselves 
approve in connection with a New Chiswick, before 
calling the Fellows together to vote for or against 
the a<loption of any such scheme as the best means 
of celebrating the Centenary of the Society. A. W, 
Sutton, Beading, 

LILIES AND THEIR CHARACTERISTICS.— In my 
coDolading article upon this iotereating Bubjeot I 
have, quite uoiotentionally, done less than juitioe 
to the colour of Lilium testaceum, 8yn. exceltum, 
which is not white, a lomewbat ordinary eoloar 
among Lilies, but of a beautiful buff hue This 
Lily, which is of great decorative value, is generally 
supposed to be a garden hybrid, the result of a 
cross between Lilium candidom and L. chalcedo- 
nicum. David R, Willianuon, 

PAPAVER 80MNIFERUM.— Some forty years ago 

1 found this growing sparingly on the cliffy between 
Folkestone and Dover, and quite recently I a^ ain 
fonnd it in the same situation. It is thioly 
diffused over the cliffs, and was probably intro- 
duced by birds in the first instance, as there is no 
garden nearer than two or three mUee. The 
sheets of Echinm vulgare, in the same situation, 
are now gorgeous, one spike of flowers measured 

2 feet in length, raised on a leafy stem of nearly 
the same height. The patches of Mallow, Malva 
rotnndifolia, are also very beautiful, as also are the 
patches of Lotus comioulatus, and Hippoorepis 
comoea. In presence of such sheets of magnificent 
colour, ordinary bedding out seems pony indeed. 
Rambler. 

ABNORMAL DEVELOPMENT IN ROSE.~A mal- 
formation which struck me as somewhat remark- 
able came under my observation recently in the 
shape of a Rose with no less than ten separate and 
distinct buds arising from its centre. Each bud 
was borne on a separate stalk, and was morphologi- 
cally perfect and complete, consisting of calyx, 
corolla, stamens, and perianth-tube lined with 
ovaries in the usual way. The parent flower was 
minus the ovaries, the receptacle tube and 
gynsecium apparently having become elonffated 
and differentiated to form an axis from which the 
others arose. A. Spencer Watts. 

PHLOX LILACINA x .—I noticed recently that Mr. 
Wolley Dod refers to this as a plant of uncertain 
origin ; there is no uncertainty about it. P. lilacina 
was raised from P. stellaria as the seed-pareot, 
crossed with P. canadensis, from which the blue 
shade comes. These have been followed from the 
same parentage by atro-lilacina, Bridesmaid, Even- 
tide, Little Bot, Seraph, and others. J, Smilh, 
Xtwry. 

THE OVERTURNED QEAN - TREE AT BELVOIR 
CASTLE. — Referring to the illustration in last 
week's isaue. p. 407, may I supplement your 
remarks by adding — much to my regret — that this 
fioe natural feature no longer exists, the Oak-tree 
was deemed to be unsafe about a year since, and 
was taken down. The Gean was then supported in 
its position by the forester, who applied two strong 
wire cables ; tbis only sufiiced for a few months, the 
heavy gale and snowstorm in February last 
uprooted the Gean-tree. The photograph from 
which your illustration was prepared was kindly 
taken by Mr. Duncan Pearson, of The ChilweU 
Nurseries. W, H. Divtra. 



THE WEATHER IN ABERDEENSHIRE.— One of 
the most destmctive thunderstorms experienced in 
Aberdeen for some years passed over that city on 
Saturday, 23rd inst. For a week the weather had 
been very changeable — drizzling rains and mist* 
alternating with bright sunshme. The stormi 
hegBJi on Saturday, when rain, almost tropical in 
its abundance, followed a fearful hailstorm. The 
fall of hail was so heavy that the aspect was most 
winterly. Fortonately, the atorm did not lost 
very long, still, serious damage was done to plints 
and crops, &c., in the sarden. On Sunday mora- 
ing — twenty- four hous after — heaps of hail showed 
the severity of the storm. W, Kelly. 

In Ayrshire.— On Friday aftemooo, 22nd 

inst, hail feU in great quantities at this pUce, 
doing a considerable amount of damage to tender 
plants, fruits, &a, in the gardens. Cbrysaotbe- 
mnms, which were beine arranged in their summer 
quarters, had their shoots and leaves aUnoit 
entirely stripped from the stems, while the few 
leaves that are left look as if they had been 
cut with a pair of scissors. Leaves of Cabbsges 
and Brussels Sprouts are completely riddled; 
Gooseberry and Currant bushes were stripped of 
their fruit and leaves, which are strewn beneath 
them. Apples and Pears, whioh had a promising 
appearance, are so severely hammered and cut, 
that I fear the crops will be almost mined, both 
on wall-trained trees and on standards. Besidei 
these, a host of other tender subjects, too numerooi 
to mention, have suffered. Some idea of the 
severity of the storm may be gained from the fact 
that it only lasted twenty minntes, and in that time 
(the ground which was dust-dry before) was covered 
to a aepth of 2^ inches with hailstones, which in 
sheltered places remained till 12 o'clock the fol- 
lowing day. Fortunately, the hailstones were only 
of the size of extra-large Peas, or the damage woold 
certainly have been more serious. Workmen who 
have lived on the estate for the last forty years do 
not remember such a large qnanti^ of hail fsUiog 
in so short a space of time, even in the middle of 
winter ; and strange as it may seem, at two milei 
away, only a few drops of rain fell at the time. 
D. Buchanan^ Bargany Oardena^ Ayrghire, XA 

In Ireland. — ^The weather for the psit 

fortnight has been very wet and cold. A continn- 
ance of rainy weather would prove disastrous to 
the Potato crops in low-lying oiatricts, and Bciei 
and other flowering plants have suffered. Straw- 
berries are a very prolific crop, but the rain hsi 
hindered ripening. A. O'NieU. 

FLOWERLESS STRAWBERRIES.— So many vsri- 
ties of Strawberries are flowerless or ''blind "in 
this district that I should be glad to hear if othff 
readers of the Oardmera' Chronkle have observed 
it on other kinds of soils. As far as I can lean, it 
seems to be general ; and in Bedfordshire I have 
seen examples in siinilar condition in both heavy 
and light soils. Several varietiet that I have never 
known fkil in this way before are very unsatis&e- 
tory this year. It has been attributed to the 
weather conditions prevailing at a critical time lost 
season, and this probably is really the cause. 
August in puticular was extremely dry, ss we 
registered less than an inch of rain in that month. 
miat was injurious to the Strawberries wtf 
evidently beneficial to fruit-trees as resards the 
production of flower-buds. L. Caatie, Ridgnufni, 
Aapley Ouise, Beds. 

GREEN PEAS.— When the first consignment of 
home-raised Green Peas are sold in shops at 4«. pv 
bushel, it is evident that the grower's price is baU 
low one. The earliest pickings on %ny considerable 
scale seem to be of Eclipse, a blue round, ^^ 
early and hardy, but fit only for field culture. Th« 
pods are small, and the shelled yield small aii0 : 
but, such as it is, it is very good when well cooked. 
Snch first pickings can hardly be sold at m(^ 
than 3«. per bushel wholesale, and a well-nUed 
bushel is assumed to contain 5 pecks. No doubt, 
Chelsea Gem, William Hurst, and other firw 
early Marrows get a better price, but these are not 
grown in great bulk as Eclipse is. In gardens the 
old style of hard round whites and blues are seldom 
seen. We have now in gardens Chelsea Oem, 
May Queen, and many other first early Marrows ol 
such exceUence that only such good class Pms ^ 
cared for. These are followed by hosts of other 
first- class Peas, such as the market growers know 
little of. We may be able presentlv to g«t •oo® 
Telephone, Telegraph, Veitch*s Perfection, York- 
shire Hero, Ac. ; but they are not first-rate. A. i/. 
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SOCIETIES. 

BOYAL B0BTICT7LT0BAL AT 
BICHMOKD. 

June 27, 38.— From Westminiter to Richmond wm not a 
gr««t Journey for the Royal Horticoltural Society to make, 
but tt U the only Tiiit that has been arranged for the present 
year, and if the distance was but small, the conditions at the 
two places have no resemblance. None of as who frequent 
the Drill Hall were the less happy for being upon the green- 
flwaxxl of the Old Deer Park at Richmond, or for finding there 
a nugniflcent new marquee of 810 ft. by 50 ft. in which were 
staged the exhibits shown under the aospioej of the visiting 
Society. It allowed ample room for the exhibits, and 
what is almost of equal importance, there was 
safHcient also for visitors to the show to move 
about and inspect them, without suffering the incon- 
veniences that follow the treading upon one another's heels. 
The visit to Richmond, in short, was enjoyed immensely by 
the members of the various committees, and we have to record 
the event as a successful one. Nothing could excel the hearti- 
ness of the reception extended by the Richmond Society, a 
heartiness that found eloqnent expression in a speech by Mr. 
Skewes-Cox, H.P., chairman of the Richmond Committee, at 
the luncheon, of which a brief account is given below. 

Of the show itself it may be said, that although the Rich- 
mond Society attracted a remarkable number of exhibitors, 
the special display of the Royal Horticultural Society was 
very satiafsctory, notwithstanding that this meeting is an 
extra one sandwiched between two ordinary fortnightly meet- 
ings at the Drill Hall. The tent above described was nearly, 
but not quite, filled ; and some of the exhibitors, attracted by 
the claims (or hottoura) of both societies, made exhibits under 
the auspices of botlu 

The Flobal Committee reommended the Award of a Rrst- 
class Certificate to Nymphsea gigantea, from L. de Roths* 
CHILD, Esq. ; and Avrards of Merit to Delphinium Sir George 
Newnes, from Messrs. Kclwat ; Iris Monnieri from Messrs. 
Barr & Sons ; and Croton Venus, from Messrs. Robt. 
Green, Ltd. 

The Orcuid CoMMrrrsB had no groups to Judge, but awarded 
First-lass Certificates to Odontoglosum crispnm Duchess of 
Connaught, and Cattleya Mendeli albens. Princess of Walei, 
and an Award of Merit to O. c. Empress of India, all of which 
were shown by amsteurs, as described below. 

The Fruit and Vegetable CoMMrrrEX made no award to 
novelties, but awarded a Oold Medal for a magnificent exhibit 
of vegetables from Lord ALX>XNBAM(gr., Mr. E. Beckett) ; and 
a Silver Knightian Medal for a grand exhibit of growing 
Tomatoa from Messrs. Button & Sons, Reading. 

Floral Oommittee. 

Preunt: W. Marshall. Esq. (Chairman); and Messrs. Geo. 
Paul, Jas. Hudson, H. J. Cutbush, W. fiain, C. Blick, 
W. Howe, C. B. Shes, E. H. Jenkins, H. Selfe Leonard, 
T. W. Sanders, R. Dean, H. B. May, J. D. Pawle, J. Jennings, 
O. T. Miles, 0. R. Pearson, J. H. Fltt, C. Jetlries, J. Fraser, 
W. J. James, C. J. Salter, J. F. McLeod, C. T. Dmery, and 
C. R. Fielder. 

Mr. H. J. JoNRs, Ryeeroft Nursery, Hither Oreen, Lewishun, 
staged an exhibit of cut fiowers, the feature of which consisted 
in a fine lot of Sweet Peas in bunches. Mr. Jowrs also showed 
a few excellent varieties of tuberons*rooted Begonias. 

Messrs. O. Jackman k Sox, Woking Nurseries, Surrey, 
showed a group of cut flowers of herbaceous perennial plants 
and Roses. There were sprays of Adenonophora Potanlni, a new 
species, growing about 4 feet high; flowers campanuUte, 
very like a Campanula ; colour lilac-mauve, with very long 
white pistil ; lesves about 1 inch long, almost ovsl, deeply 
notched. Also Aquilegia Bkinneri, red and yellow ; A. tmn* 
cata, smaller, but brighter ; Gentians septemflda (plants in a 
pan) ; Irises in variety, Lillum davnricnm, Iceland Poppies, 
including an orange^oloured variety that has reproduced 
itself ftom seed for three years post; Clematis cocoinea 
hybrids snd varieties ; Pinks, Border Carnations, Pseonies, 
*tc. Also about 100 blooms of Roses in choice varieties, of 
which we noticed the following to be particularly bright :— 
Oamille Bemardin, Mdlle. Marie Verdier ; Mrs. W. J. Grant, 
Jennie Dickson, Marie Banmann, Ac (Silver Flora Medal). 

Messrs. J. Peed k Son, Roupell Park Nurseries, West 
Norwood, staged a group of Gloxinias, well-flowered plants, 
ot attractive varieties, the prettiest of which was a large- 
flowered variety with white throat and pink margin to the 
limb. Some of the spotted forms, too, were of much merit : 
also self-coloured varieties, including a bright crimson, and 
others scarlet with white edge, ftc. (3il.ver-giU Banksian Medal). 
Messrs. Phillips A Taylor, Bracknell, Berks, showed a 
group of Carnations in pots, inclusive of Souvenir de la Mal- 
miiison, and a few border varieties. Of Malmaison type there 
were some of the newer varieties, such as Lord Welby, 
Florixel, Mrs. Trelawney, Ac The plants were young and 
the flowers good. 

Messrs. J. Peed had also a group of (5amations in pots, in 
which were represented a number of varieties of Malmaison 
type and border varieties. The old Blush Malmaison was 



well shown by a number of pUnts, and The Churchwarden, 
Lady Grimston, Trumpeter, scarlet ; Princess of Wales, &c. 
Of border varieties, R. H. Measures, scariet, was very showy, 
its calyx burst a little, but in the gsirden it is quite hardy and 
creates a fine effect. Oermsnia. J. W. Christinas, pink, and 
other Carnations were shown. Messrs. iPeed hai yet another 
exhibit in a grand group of Cdadiums, showing a number of 
choice varieties almost ss finely as this firm's groups at the 
Temple Show. 

Messrs. J. Carter ft Co., High Holbom, London, made a 
large exhibit of their Gloxinias, and double - flowered 
Petunias, &c. The Gloxinias were in capital condition, ver>' 
well flowered, of bri^t colours, and in great variety. The 
Pettaiias ranged flpom pure white, to very deep purple, and 
included purple varieties edged with white (Silver Flora 
MedalX ' 

Messrs. Kelwav & Sos, Langport Nurjerles, Somerset, 
made an immense exhibit of Paeonies, Delphiniums, Gaillar- 
dlas, and other herbaceous perennial flowers. Among the 
latter were scabrosa lutea, a lovely pale yellow flower, 
Morina longlfolia. Allium azureum; Pentsiemon Cob»R, 
very huge flowers of lilac-mauve tint ; Dianthus atro-cocclneus, 
crimson, and others; Kniphofla caulescens, Eryngium 
amethystinum, and E. alpinum; Gillenla trifolista, Cam- 
pannla peralcifolia alba grandiflora, Ac. Some of the 
GaiUardias were named varieties of which General Symons, 
richly coloured ; Sir Vindex, pure gold coloured except disc ; 
Somerset Yellow, Vesuvius, and Lorenz, were the best. The 
last-named variety is scarlet coloured, with yellow margin. 
A good number of herbaceous Psconies were shown, and 
blooms of varieUes of Hippeastrums. The Delphiniums 
ofl"dTed such variety, all of them good ones, that we need not 
particularise any of the varieties. Cue of them is described 
under Awards (Silver Floral Medal). 

Seedling Codiienms were shown by Robert Greks, Ltd., 
28 & 29, Crawford Street, London, W., two of which had 
narrow leaves, yellow and green, of which Venus was given an 
Award of Merit. The variety Mercury ha<l shorter leaves than 
Venus, and was of a stitfer habit Adonis had leaves an inch or 
more wide, twisted, and of high and various colours. 

Messrs. Barr A Soks, King Street, Covent Garden, London, 
had a group of hardy cut flowers, including a fine lot of choice 
species. PKOnies Mme. Montat anl Lwnie de Mel were very 
pfetty; also Brodl»a Bridgesii, Saxifrage liogulata superba, 
Heuchera Zabeliana. rose-coloured ; Tropwolum Leiehtlini. 
Ac; Iris in considerable variety, very showy varieties of 
Potentillas and GaiUardias; Heuchera sanguinea, Ac. Of pUnU 
there were several pretty species of hardy flowers, and an 
Astilbe. tauned Silver Sheaf, with tinted flowers, a cross 
between A. astilboides and A. Thunbergi (SUver BanksUn 

Medal). . -, .^^ 

Mr. 0. TujOTER, Royal Nurseries, Slough, showed a fine lot 

of blooms of a new crimson Damask Rose. Its single crimson 

flowers being very showy. 
Messrs. Paul A So.s, Cheshunt, showfdanewTea Rose, 

The Queen of Sweden and Norway, a pretty kalmon-pink 

tinted flower. u - v- 

A magnificent group of miscelUneous plants was ihown by 
J P Morgan, Esq., Dover House, Roehampton (gr., Mr. 
J F McLeod). It was arranged with great tiste, and was 
composed of splendidly cultivated phmts, including a gi and 
lot of Souvenir de la Malmaison Carnations, Lilium longiflorum 
Harrisli, Oodi«ums, Oaladiums, Acalypha hUpida. excellent 
heads of Saxlfrt«a pyiamidaUs, Hydrangea panieulaU grandi- 
flora. Kalosanthes coocinea, and remarkably well-bluomed 
pUnU of Olerodendron fallax (Sllver-gilt Flora Medal). 

BougalnvUlea Maud ChetUeburgh was shown by Col. Rous, 
Worstead House, Norfolk (gr., Mr. W. Chettleburgh) It is 
described as a seedling, and has magnificently-coloured 
bracts (Award of Merit. R.H.S.). 

One of the most attractive exhibits at the show was a 
display of Water Lilies from the Gunnersbury House Gardens 
of Leopold de Rothschild, ifisq. (gr., Mr. J. Hudson). 
Tliey were In tubs of water, placed closely together at one 
end of the tent, amid cut grasses and Rushes, and they hsd 
much the appearance of being in a pond, as the outlines of the 
tubs were hidden. The outer margins of the group were 
screened with Eurya laUfolia. At the back of the exhibit the 
blue-flowered Nymph»a stellata, floweriog strongly, had a 
beautiful effect ; and in front of this were most of M. Marllac's 
lovely varieties of lo many shades of colour. A Silver-gilt 
Banksian Medal was awarded, and was richly desened. 

Mr. J. Russell, Richmond, showei a group of Ivies, Enony- 
mus, Eurya laUfolia, Acers. Tae Golden Ivies and other 
decorative plants were in capiUl condition (Silver Banksian 

Medal). 

Messrs. Hill A 8o!», Lower Edmonton, who frequently 
exhibit groups of Ferns at the Drill Hall meetings, had a 
most extensive collection on this occaaion, occupying a space 
of nearly 4 H) square feet, and i:alned a Gold Medal, an award 
which has very rarely been given for sn exhibit of similar 
nature. Our space will not permit us to name a tithe of the 
species shown. Large specimens of Davallia Mooreana, 
D. epiphylla, and other species were prominent, as wers 
several good plants of Platycerium, Adiantum, Aspleniums, 
Ac ; altogether a most representative collection. 

Measrs. J. Vkitcb A Son, Royal Exotic Nursery, Chelses, 
exhibited very large plants of Kalanchoe flammea, and blooms 
of greenhouse Rhodo lendrons made a similar exhibit to one 
suged at the Drill Hall a week previoudy. Then followed a 
fine group of cut flowers of English and Spanish Irises, 
Preonies, and other hardy flowers ; al85 an extensive group of 
Roses in pots ; dwarf, and abundantly flowered, and repre* 
sentattve of a large number of varieties. The variety Electra, 
a good pillar-Rose, described in our last issue, was very 
eftective in this bright group (Gold Medal). 



From the Roval Gardens, Kew, were shown several very 
Interesting things. Hldalgoa (Chlldsia) Wercklei, a greenhouse 
trailing plant, with single scarlet Dahlia-like flowers, Scinches 
across, with seven slightly recurving petals, and a bundle of 
prominent stamens, about f of an inch long; Roupellia 
grata (Bot. Mag., 4460) (Apo^ynaceffi), a vigorous-growiDg 
traillBg or pillar-plant, requiring stove temperature, has 
fleshy-pluk fra^^rant flowers— it is known by the natives of 
Sierra Leone as the Cretm Fruit, and is a rather shy bloomer. 
A bloom was aUo shown of Cereus fu'gidus, a scandent 
species, with pallid orange-coloured flowers, shaded with a 
vinous tint Also young cones of Aranearia BidwillL 

Meisrs. W. Citbush A Son, Hiihgate Nurseries, London, 
were awarded a Silvergilt Flora Medal for a group of miscel- 
laneous species of flowering plsnts, interspersed with otiiers. 
Souvenb* de la Malmaison Carnations in considerable variety 
were represented by capital planU. Hydrangea paniculate 
grandiflora, Erica BothwelJlana, Kalosanthes, OUheite 
Oranges, Ac, were noticed. 

Messrs. Cl^bu«h A Son sIho exhibited a large group of 
clipped trees, similsr to that described in our report of the 
Temple Show. This group was placed upon the grass outiide 
the tent. 

Mesflrs. Jas. Vhitch A Soss showed, out-of-doors, a group 
of Ivies in pot^ trained as screemi, about 3 feet or more high, 
and 2 feet across. These screens were represented in many 
varieties of Ivies, and was an exhibit not frequently seen at 
shows. 

Gloxinias from Messrs. SrrxoN A Sons, Reading, were 
admimble. The plants shown were not only illustrations of 
good cultivation, but were of most pniseworthy strain. The 
well known white variety Her Majesty was representel, as 
were also Readin;^ Scarlet, Duke of York, scariet and white, 
with spotted base : Scarlet Queen, Ducho^s of tork, purple and 
white ; and a number of curiously spotted varieties that are 
quite new. Empress has small spottii'g ol violet and white ; 
Violet Queen is also spotted, but the violet spots are larger, a 
very distinct variety ; another was scailet with white margins, 
and the inargiU'i spotted with while. 

Mr. W. HA%"n'\Ri', Fife Road, Klngiton, showed a number 
of floral desij;ns. 

Awards. 

CoiUetim Vinns. — A narrow-leaved variety, twisted and 
pendent, variegated with goM colour. A pretty and efl"ectlve 
plant for the decoration of a table In dining or sitting-rot'in. 
From Robt Grekn, Ltd. (Award of Merit). 

Delphinium Sir Geo. Newnes.^A large, bright purple variety, 
with white centre. From Messrs. Krlway A Sons (Award of 
Merit). 

Iris Monni'-rL—A. tall -growing, robust sp-cles, with bright, 
dear yellow flowers. Standards and falls veined slightly 
with green. From Messrs. Barr A So.vs (Award of Merit). 

Nymphttff gtgantta.— An Australian species, with pale 
purplisli-blue rtower.-j f. Incht-s across, many petals, and a 
great quantity of showy yellow stamens. Leaves smooth, 
deep green, peltate. Figured In Bot Mag., t. 4647. From 
L. DE RoTH^cuii.i», Esq. (Award of Merit). 

Orchid Committee. 

Prwnt: Harry J. Veitch, Esq., in the Chair; and Messrs. 
Jas. O'Brien (Hon. Sec), Do B. Crawshay, T. W. Bond, H. J. 
Chapman, A. Hislop, H. T. Pitt, H. LitUe, W. H. White, 
W. H. Young, H. A, Tracy. B. Hill, and W. Cobb. 

Only four plants were entered to go before the Orcliid CJom- 
mlttee of the Royal Horticultural flocietj*, though in Sir 
Frbderice Wioik's group there were many which would 
have been acceptable. All the four sUged were very fine, and 
especially the two blotched Odoutoglossums sent by Mrs. 
Brioos-Bury, Bank House, Accrington. 

Awards. 

Odontoglouum crisputn " Duchtst of Connaught,'* from Mrs. 
BuiGOS-BuRY, Bank House, Accrington. A charming variety 
in every respect, and quite a novelty. The sepals and petals 
were heavily coloured with purple at the backs, the colour 
showing through the front All the segments were wavy and 
slightly incurved, the Frencli.white sepals and petals bearing 
many showily displayed chestnut-brown blotches, those on 
the fringed petals being the imtUer. Lip large, fringed, and 
bearing one large blotch in front of the yellow crest, snd 
many smaller spots near the margin (First-class (JerUflcate). 

Cattleya MrndtU alhent '' Vrincfsi cf Walet," from Mr. 
H. A. Tracy. Ainyand Park R )ai, Twickenham.— A very fine 
flower of perfect shape, and of a clear white, with an almost 
imperceptible pearly-blush over the inner parts of the 
segments. Disc of the Up yellow, with a few reddish lines at 
the base (Firit-class Certiflsate). 

Odontogloitvm critpum •• Kmpreu (^f India," ftom Mrs. 
BrioosBi'Ry.— A noble flower of the O. c. apiatum class. 
Large and flatly displayed, whits tinged with purple, and 
having clusters of red-brown blotches. Petals and lip 
serrate. A vei y showy flower (Award of Merit). 

Fruit Committee. 

Present : H. Bilderson, Esq. (Chairman) ; and Messrs. Geo. 
Woodward, J. Willard, John Bashan, Jas. Sraltli, W. Wilks, 
S. Mortimer, Alex. Dean, Geo. Wythes, H. Esliog, A. F. 
Bsrron, H. SouierH-Rivers. W. Ponpirt, W. Pops, Oea Keif, 
M. Gleeion, W. Iggullen, Jos. Cheal, Jas. H. Veitch, and 

William Crumj-. 

Messrs. Sitton A Sons, Reading, showed a large number of 
growing plaut^of Toinitos,allofthem bearing a large quantity 
of frulti. Moat of the varbtie* have been exhibited on former 
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occMlons. and tre well known. They included Winter 
Beanty, PaerleM. Bent of- All. Dwarf Gem, a yellow Amited 
variety^ shown with three stems to a plant, about 2 feet high, 
heavily cropped; Mainrrop, Al, Prlrceas of Wale*?. Eellpee, 
Clnater Dessert, Ac. Also yeUowfr Uted varie tier. Sunbeam 
and Golden Nugget, and three of distinct character, and 
known as Pomegranata, Peacbblow, and Tender>and-True. 
The Climbing French Bean Excelsior, woa also shown 
(Silver Knlghtian Medal). 

Lord Aldcnhax, Aldeoham House. Elstree. Herta (gr.. 
Ml. B. Beckett), made a grand exhibit of vegetables in 
season, and gained an award of a Gold Medal. The varieties 
shown were moat exhsustive, and all of th«m showed the 
very highest cultural skill, just as the exhibit was a perfect 
representation of vegetables now in season, snd in condition 
for the table. 

A good Oucumber. named Ideal (Award of Merit. R.H.B., 
May, 1900X was also shown by Mr. E. Beckett 

Mr. W. PocpAET, Twickenh&m, exhibited a few choice 
vegetables, including Nonsuch Turnips, Early London Cauli- 
flowers, French Bom Carrots, Globe Artichokei, Ac 

An extensive collection of Melons, numbering about forty- 
flvefruita, and including British QneeA. (Countess, Hero of 
Loekinse, and other choice vaHeties, was shown by Lord 
Gkrard, Eastwell Park, Kent (gr., Mr. Fyfe). A Silver 
Banksimn Medal was awarded. 

THE LUNCHEON. 

The Committees of the Royal Horticultural Society met the 
Committee, Judgea, snd friends of the Richmond Sodety at 
lnnehe<m at l.SO p.sr. The Chaf r wat taken by Mr. Skewea Ck>x, 
M.P. for Richmond, and Chairmtn of the Richmond Ck>m- 
mittee, supported on the right by the Mayor of Richmond, 
and on the left by Sir Trevor Lawrence, Dart.. Sir W. T. 
Thiselton Pyer, Ac After the toa»t of "The Qneen." 
SirT. Lawrence gave "The Richmond Horticultural Sodety, 
the Royal Horticultnral Society, and the Secretaries of both 
Societies," and said how pleaded the Royal Horticultai«l 
Society was to visit Richmond. Sir Trevor also com- 
plimented the local Society upon the magniflcenoa and 
representativeness of their show. If he offerfd any criticism 
of the exhibition whatever, he would remark that the exhibits 
were arranged rather more closely together than was de- 
sirable. In replying to thi4 toast, Mr. Skewes 0>x 
(Chairman) made a very appropriate speech, in which he 
cordially welcomed the Royal Horticultural Society to 
Richmond. The Rev. W. Wllka, M.A , and Mr. C. R 
King, the Utter Hon. Sec. of the Richmond Society, also 
responded. 

In proposing " the Judges of both Societies," Sir William 
Dyer took occasion to say that regarding Sir Trevor Lawrence's 
criticisms of their show, h9 had noticed the evils of over- 
crowding very much more acutely at the Royal Horticultural 
Society's Show in the Temple Gardens. Perhaps after all the 
Royal Horticultural Society would have to come to Richmond 
and become absorbed by Richmond. Mr Owen Thomas, and 
Mr. Geo. Wythes responded. " The Chairman " was proposed 
by Mr. A. Chancellor, J.P , thft donor of the Challenge Cup 
oflTered in the claasea for Roses. 



BICHMOND H0B7IC0LTUBAL. 

June 27, S8. —The twenty-sixth annual show of the Rich- 
mond Horticultural Society was held in the Old Deer Park aa 
usnaKon the above dates. Thus, as the energetic hon. sec., 
Mr. C. B. King, obaerved at the luncheon, the society com- 
menced its second <|uarter of a century in temporary 
association with the Royal Horticultural Society. The 
Richmond Society always secures a good exhibition, not 
so much the result of offering large or valuable prizes, 
aa of the exceptional influence the committee haa in 
the horticultural world, and of the popularity of Rich- 
mond town itself, as a London suburb. The society's list 
of Preaideut, Vice-Presidents, and Patrons, is more than 
remarkable, and upon the working committee, in addition to 
many influential gentlemen, the society has the advantage of 
many of the stafl at Kew, including the Director. The 
chairman of the committee is Mr. Skewes-Cox, M.P. for the 
borough, and a oonstint worker for the society's Interest. In 
connection with the visit of the Royal Horticultural Society 
and its President to Richmond, it Is interesting to remember 
that Sir T. Lawrence for many years represented the district 
in Parliament. 

The show which is being held as we go to press. Is one of 
exceeding variety, and although the Royal Horticultural 
Sodety's auspices covered a number of exhibits fh)m the 
trade, the Richmond Society's show consisted to a large 
extent of non«competitive groups trom professionsl and 
amateur cultivators. If the Richmond bhow is to become a 
competitive exhibition of the first class, the value of the prizes 
offered in the specimen plant, and group classes, as well as 
others, must be increased. 

The local committee arranged for a Royal Gardeners' 
Orphan Fund tent, where there were fs.ilea of horticultural 
province in aid of this fund, and we shall be pleu&ed to hear 
th<it this will materially help that fund. 

The show was formally opened by Lady Lawrence, and in 
the afternoon the viiiting committees of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society and the local committee were photographed 
in the grounds. 



R03SS, Ac. 

The Roses generally were of good quality, and if there be 
genial weather, there wUl doubtless be a glorious Rose 
season. 

The •' Chancellor " (Siallenge Cup, value £15, offered for the 
best collection of forty-eight trebles, waa won on this occasion 
by Messrs. F. Cant A Co., Braitwick Nursery, Colchester, for 
the first time. The blooms were very fine, of good tubetance, 
and capital colour. There were Duke of Tork, Madame 
Montet. White Ltdy, Dr. Andry, Madame Julee Grolei, Qom- 
tesse de Ludre. Bessie Brown, (General Jacqueminot, Captain 
Hayward, Madame Jules Finger, Mrs. Paul, Comte de Raim- 
baud, Ooantess of Rosebery, Mrs. F. Cant, Marie Baumann, 
Souvenrde President Carnot, Qustave Piganneau, Maigaret 
Dickson, Crown Prince, Btlenne Levet, Souvenir de Madame 
Eugene Verdier. Fisher Holmes. Antoine Revolre, Helen 
Keller, Victor Hugo, Lady Mary FlUwilllam, Duke of Fife, 
Mrs. W. J. Grant, CHiarlotte GiUemot. Le Havre, Madame 
Caaln, A. K. WlllUros, Duke of Edinburgh, Manian Coohet, 
Prince Arthur, Mrs. R. G. Sharman Crawford, Madame 
BouUet. Duke of Wellington. K. A. Victoria, <3harlea lAmb, 
Marchionesa of Dufferln, Xavier OUbo, Rev. A. Cheales, 
Dupny Jamain, Beauty of Waltham, Souvenir de 8. A. Prince, 
Souvenir d'Blise, Ac 

Mr. Be^jabou R, Cant, Colchester, was little behind, and 
in an exhibit awarded 2nd prire, Included a grand tot of 
blooms. Including particularly good specimena of Madame 
Cuain, Mrs. Sharman Crawford, Muriel Grahame, and others. 
Mr. B. R. Cant has won thU CJup on two previous occasions ; 
Mesars. D. Prior k Sok, also of Colchester, were 8rd. 

The beat exhibit of twenty-tour treUea, distinct varietlee, 
was from Messrs. D. Prior A Sok, beating Mr. B. R. Oawt, 
and Messrs. F. Cakt A Co., who were tod and Srd prize 
winners respectively. 

In a class for twelve treblea Measrs. D. Prior A Sox were 
again 1st ; Mr. B. R. Cant 2nd ; and Meaara. G. A W. H 
BuRCH, Peterborough, Srd. 

The best Hybrid Perpetual Rose shown in exhibit* of twdve 
blooms was A. K. Williams ttom Messrs. F. Caht A Co.. who 
had neat, capitally coloured specimens ; Mrs. Sharman (^w- 
foid fh>m Measrs. G A W. H. BoRou waa 2nd ; and General 
Jacquimenot from Mr. B. B. Cairr, Srd. 

The best Tea Rose in a similar class waa the lovely Mme. 
Cusln from Mr. B. R. Cant ; tod, Marie Van Houtte, from 
Measrs. D. Prior A Son ; and 3rd, the same vaiietjfrtm 
Mosrs. F. Cant A Co. 

In the class for twenty-four single blooms, distinct (ama* 
teuraX the best exhibit was one from Mrs. Haywood, Wood- 
hatch Lodge, Relgate (gr., Mr. 0. J. Salter). The varieties 
were Gustave Piganneau, Duke of Fife, Mrs. W. J. Grant, 
Oown Prince, Captain Hayward, Mrs. J. Laing, Horace 
Vemet, Marquise de LitU, Duke of Wellington. Eugene 
Verdier, Tom Wood, Charles Lefebvre, Mrs. Sharman Craw- 
ford, Marie Baumann, General Jacqueminot, Madame Gabrielle 
Lnlzet, Dupny Jamain, A. K. Williams, Margaret Dickson, 
Helen Kell«r, Earl of DuOerln, La Prance, Ulrich firunncr, 
and Duo de Montspensier ; 2nd, B. B. West, Esq., Firch 
Dene, Rcigate. 

The clasa for twelve blooms, distinct, was also won by 
Mrs. HArwooD, followed by R. F. West, Esq. Duke of Fife. 
Guatave Piganneau, and Marie Baumann were pirtioolarly 
good In the premier exhibit. 

The best collection of twenty-four buncJies of hardy 
flowers of herbaceous species was shown by Meaara. Paul A 
Son. The Old Nurseries, Cheshont, who had a very fine 
exhibit, in which the Paeonies, Dictamnua, Agroatemma 
Walkeri, Ontaureas, Eryngium aJpinum, and Glilenla trlfo- 
liata were very attractive. 

A 1st prize for hardy flowers In twelve bunches waa won by 
A. W. Yoi^NO A Co., Stevenage Nurseries, Heits, snd the 
next best in quality were fh>m C. W. Batnes, Esq., The 
Gardens, Ryedale, Weybrldge. 

Sweet Peas in Vunches, for prizes offered by Messrs. A. W. 
TouNo A Co. were best fh>m Mrs. Wxgurlin, Coombe End, 
Kingston Hill (gr., Mr. Thoa. Bolton). 

GROUPS OF PLANTS. 

The beat mi..cellaneoua group of planta arranged for effect 
(100 aquare feet), was shown by Mr. H. E Fordham, The 
Nurseries, Twickenham, and was one of the brightest we have 
seen for some time. Lilium longiflorum Harrisli, L. apeclo- 
sum (landfolium), Tuberosea, Colena, Gloxinias, Petunias, 
Cattleyas. Odontoglossums. Cannas, Caladiums, Ferns, and 
Palma, were all used to very good effect ; and the aurface was 
relieved by Qypsophilla. There was a class also for a smaller 
group. 

SPECIMEN PLANTS. 

The best collection of six specimen Palms was shown by 
W. CuNARD. Esq., Orleans House, Twickenham (gr., Mr. H. 
AllsopX who had specimens 10 or 18 feet high, that helped 
greatiy to famish the largest of the tents. The same exhi- 
bitor alao gained a 1st prize for one specimen Palm. 

Sir F. WiOAN, Birt, Clare Lawn, East Sheen (gr., Mr. C. 
Want), had let prize for the best group of six exotic Perns, 
Davollia Mooreana, Asplenium Veitchi, Adiantum decorum, 
Ac. Sir F. WiOAN had aUo a 1st piize for a specimen plant of 
Cycas revoluta. 

Caiadiumt were shown best by E. M. Bartlett, E«q., The 
Uplands, East Sheen, who had six very largo specimens in 
tlie saao number of varieties, but in colour thty were leia 
bright than they might have been. 2od, W. Ci nabd, Esq. 

Gloxinia* were shown best by Mr. H. E. Fordham, The 
Nurseries, Twickenliam, who had nine plants in Tinch pots, 



each plant splendidly flowered, and of choice atrain. Snd, 
B. M. Bartlett, Eaq., Uplands, East Sheen (gr., Mi. H. 
HickaX 

Another group of nine planta won a lat prize for W. 
Harker, Esq., The Elms, Ham Common, in a class limited to 
cultivatora In the Sodety'a district 

Orchid*.— n. Little, Esq., Baronshalt, Twickenham (gr., 
Mr. HowardX waa 1st for six apedmen Orehlda, hia ooUccUoo 
embracing one of the moat compact and flnely-coloored 
apecimens of Vanda t^res we have aeen, with about thirty 
spikes : Laella tenebrosa. with twelve flowers ; C^ttleya 
Mendeli, with eighteen fine blooma ; a good specimen of 
Thunia Marshallin and Vanda tricolor, with three splkca. 

Sir F. WioAV, Bart, Clare Lawn. East Sheen (gr., Mr. W. H. 
Young), was second with Lalla tenebroea with twenty-two 
flowers ; Phalienopala grandlflora with two fine apikas ; 
Cattleya Warsoewlcii, alx large flowers; Bpidendrom 
priamatocarpnm, E. vitellinnm, and a large apedmen Cjpri- 
pedlnm Lawrenoeanum. 

The bat six planU of Zonal POargoniumt were from J. B. 
Johnstone, Esq., Coombe Cottage, Kingston (gr., Mr. David 
GIbeon). The group induded three single and three double 
▼arietiea, eaoh plant a foot high and S feet or more across, and 
very well flowered. Snd, A. Littlb, Esq. 

Fanry, decomiiv, and ihow Pelarff<mi%n$ were ahown bj 
none save Mr. H. Turner, Boyal Nnrseriea, Slongh, bat the 
dozen planta from hia well known nurseries were an exhibition 
in themselves, and ware greatly admired, eapecially the 
varietiea Delicatam, The Shah, Princeaa Teok, AmbMsadzeas, 
lona. Spotted Beauty, and Msgple. 

Coteiu were not very large, bat well grown plants in the 
form of bushes were shown by B. M. BaRTi.ETr, E*q , The 
Uplanda, Beat Sheen (gr., Mr. H. HIcka). 

FLORAL ARRANGEMENTS. 

The Richmond Show Induded a conddcrable number of 
floral arrangementa, moat of which were displayed on a 
central stage in the Boee tent, and proved very attractive to 
the vialtors. We can only mention a few of the prlndfEl of 
theae. 

The three best stands of flowera anitable for dlnner-teble 
ornamentation were ahown by Miss N. H. Cole, The Vine- 
yarda, Fdtham. The ooloura In this arrangement were red, 
white, and blue, Carnations and Comflowera being laxxely 
used. The tod prize exhibit, from Miss 0. B. Cole, waa an 
arrangement of Sweet Peas. 

A Bimilar olaaa tor ladies only waa won by Mrs. BirrxoN, 
Sheerwater, Byfleet The 4th prize in thia chua was a daxiog 
arrangement of Shirley Poppiea, In auspended glaaaea from a 
central atand. The atand and wires were covered with pink 
ribbans, and the two stands were exhibited upon a mirror. 
This exhibit waa the most popular with the ladiea, probably 
because It poaeeaaed most novelty. 

The beat baaket of oat flowera was one ftom Miss E. M. 
Terbutt, Mogden House, Isleworth ; and the beit basket of 
Boaea from Miaa Minnie Cintra, Doughty Hoaae, Richmond 
HIU. 

The best baaket of flowers in a lady's daaa waa from Miss 
C. B. Cole ; and the Sid prize in the same olaaa waa awarded 
to a basket of excellent Malmaison Carnation blooma, shown 
by Mlaa Julia Johnstone, Coombe Cottage, Kingston. 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 



It is still rather too early for the exhibition of much friiit, 
but there waa a aatisfaotory repreaentation of those In aeaaon, 
and the quality of these exhlblta, and eapecially of the 
vegetables, was first-rate, and the competition keen. 

The beat collection of friilt In aix dishes (for the Society's 
prizes) waa ahown by 0. SwiNrEN-EaDT, Esq., Oatlanda 
Lodge, Weybridge. He had Dryden Nectarines, Rivera 
Early Tork Peaches, Governor Wood Cherries, Royal Sove- 
reign Strawberriea, and Black Hambnrgh and Foster's Seed- 
ling Grapes— a very nice collection indeed ; tod, W. H. 
Ellis, Em^., Olovdly, Hounalow (gr.. Mr. H. Ford*. 

For prizes offered by W. Canard, Esq., for a collection of 
fruit of aix diahes (Pines excludedX the beat exhibitor waa 
C. Swinfen-Baov, Eaq , whoae Dryden Nectariaep, Sutton's 
Al Mdona, and Black and White Orapea, wen very good. 

The beat thrae bnnchea of Black Orapea wera of the vaviety 
Black Hambnrgh, from Mlaa Riooe, Hlgbfield, Englefidd 
Green (gr., Mr. G. Lane). Theae were excellent in ai^e of 
berry, and colour, and finish. The same variety lh>m 
Mra. Tulx. Ooirlej House, Cherteey(gr., A. Sadler), was tad. 
The best White Grapes wera Foster's Seedling from Miss 

RlUOE. 

The beat Mdon of three waa Hero of Loekinge, from 
Sir F. WiOAN. 

Of four dlahea of Peaches staged, Halea Early, in moderate 
specimens from W. H. Ellis, Esq., wera awarded lat prize, 
and the best Nectarines wera Lord Napier from W. Ccnard, 
£»!• Strawberries in exhibits of two dishes, were best from 
Mis 4 Ridge, and the varietiea wera Royal Soveraign and James 
Veitch, the former bdng exceptionally large, but not of deep 
colour. The 2nd prize was awarded to W. Cunard, Esq., who 
showed the same varieties as did Miss Rioue. 

Not any but Royal Soveraign Strawberries wera staged In the 
single dish class, and the best wera shown by W. H. Wslls, 
E^q., Worton Hall, Isleworth. Thera wera only two dishes of 
Cherries shown, the best being from Miaa Ridoe. 

regctaUes.^Tlie open class for a collection of vegetables 
was won by J. B. Johnstone, Esq., CJoombe (Cottage, Kingston 
(gr-.Mr. David Gibson), whose produce was exemplary In every 
particular. 
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The prizes offered by Messrs. Safcton k Sons, and Meisrs. 
J. CATter & Co., for collections of vege'Jibles were in etch case 
won by the same exhibitors. Isc in both classes, J. B. 
Johnstone, Esq., Coombe Cottage, Kingston (gr.. Mr! David 
OibsoD) ; 2nd, C. B. Strachak, Esq., Oaddesden Place, Hemel 
Hew stead (gr., Mr. FolkesX 

For special prizes offered by Ool. Onyon, for a collection of 
vegetables, the Ist prize winner was Mr A. Farmbb, Railway 
Cottages, Gnnnerslury. 

The produce from allotment-holders and ftom cottagers was 
very lattstectory. The best collection of vegetables in this 
section came from Mr. R. Kkeme, 81, Manor Grove, Richniood; 
and of salads from Mr. G. H. Gilbert, 16, Talbot Road, 
Twickenham. 

Cucumbers were best from Mrs. Cocpcr Codes, Hedingham 
House, Twickenham (gr., Mr. J. Sallows). 

NOX COMPETITIVE EXHIBITS. 

Messrs. T. Rivers k Son, Sawbridgeworth, made an exhibit 
of f^it-trees in pots, Peaches, Nectaiines, Cherries, &c., all 
of them laden with heavy crops of large, well lipened fmitci. 
There were Thomas Rivers, Orosse Mignonne Peaches ; Victoria 
Pine-apple, and other Nectarines, and several varieties of 
Cherries (SUver-gllt Medal). 

W. CcNARD, Esq , showed six dozen fruits of Lord Napier 
eighteen fruits of Early Rivers Nectarines, and dishes of 
James Veltch and Royal Sovereign Straw berries. 

Mr. J. Brockrams, nnrseryman, Twickenham, had a large 
group of trees in tuba, suitable for use in decorations indoors 
or out-of-doors, Includiog variegated Privets, Bays, Laurels, &c. 
(Silver Medal). 

A F^°t of the Loquat, Briobotrya (Photinia) japonlcs, 
6 feet high, bearing a quantity of ripe fruits, was shown by 
Sir CuAd. RuGO Price, Bart , Spring Grove, Richmond (gr., 
Mr. E. Perry). 

The various groups of Orchids in the large teot, contributed 
much to the general display and interest of the show, and the 
obscure light of the tent materially assisted in their appeiaring 
to advantage. 

The three large groups staged, not for competition, were 
uniformly good ; that set up by Mr. W. H. Yuung, gr. to 
ISir F. WiGAN, C\xtt Lawn, Ea»t Sbeeu, b?ing equal to any 
group staged of late years. All the plants were finely grown 
and profusely flowered, ani the group contained a large 
propcrtlon of showy novelties. Of the best of these were 
Lrelid-Cattleya x Wiganlie (L.-O. x Gottoiana x 0. Mosaic), 
with fine showy tlowers, the sepals and petals of which were 
of a charmlDg tint of yellowish-rose ; the lip, formed like that 
of C. Mo&slee, difTerent shades of purple with maroon veining ; 
L -C. X Wiganee aurea.a much lighter form, with yellow sepals ; 
L.-C. X Canhamiana, of white, a fine white-petalled form 
with seven flowers, was shown; L.-C. x By. Greenwood 
■uperba, L..(X x Aphrodite, Clare Lawn variety, white, with 
crimson-purple lip. Sobralla macrantba, and S. maerantha 
atba, with four flowers; B. xantholenca, Cattleya x Grayw 
Ip-anulosa Schofieldiana x velutina), the rare C. x Scro- 
derian», C. Gaskelllana albescens, and a host of other hand> 
some and ra'e varieties. Here and there in the group arched 
over the fine sprays of Phalienopsis, and at intervals the 
brilliant flowers of the showy Masdevsllias were arranged ; 
while in groups were selections of the tloest forms of the 
showy Catttleyas, Leilas, kc. ; the botatical interest being 
represented by Nanodes Medusa, various Epidendrnn.s. 
CVt'logyne asperata, Bulbophyllum Oeari, Cypripediums, &c. 
iSi I ver gilt Medal). 

Uf.sry Little, Esq., BAroDsholt. Twickenham (gr., Mr. 
Uuwaid), staged a very eff^ective group, at the back of which 
>vere some fine specimens of Cymbidiom Lowianum inttr- 
Mperstd with fine sprays of Oncidium Marshallianum, O. 
(• irtum, O. varicosum, and other elegant species. Also Vanda 
teres, and a white form of it. and other taJl-growlng species. 
The body of the group was made up of fine varieties of Lcelia 
teuebrosa, one of the forms being the daikest we have seen ; 
Cattleya Mendeli, C. Warneri, C. Mossiffi, some white C. 
Warscewiczl, the centre one having flowers 10 inches across, 
ani very fine In colour; Laello-Cattleya x Lady Wlgsn, a 
oud lot of Cypripediums, Odontoglossums, Epldendmm 
itelllnum, Odontogiossum cltrosmum, &c. (Silver-gilt Medal). 

3Ir. H. A. Tract, Twickenham, showed a very laiige and 
bandffomely coloured (^ttleya Mendeli " La Belle." 

At the entrance of the tent Messrs. Hugh Low at Co., Bui>h 
Bill Park, had a very efl'ectlve group of showy things. At the 
back were Vanda teres, and V. Hookeriana, Bpldendrum 
prismatocarpum, Onoldium ampl latum, and other tall growers, 
the front being chiefly eomposed of fine forms of Cattleya 
Mo^sise, the centre having a smsU collection of fine white 
f.irros. Including C. M. Wagneri, C. M. Duke of Teck, like an 
Improvement on 0. M. Beineckiii/a ; C. M. DUciplioo, white, 
l^eautlfully veined purple, and with a richly coloured lip ; and 
«i) other white form with pink tinge on tbe lip. Also In the 
>;r<>up amoDg other remarkable things were LielU Digbyana, 
Cypripedium x Vipanl, well-grown Phalitnopsis, Odonto- 
gjodsums, tc. (Silver-gilt Medal). 

Mr. W. IcETON, Granard Nurseries, Putney Pk. Lane, London, 
8. W., obtained a Silver-gilt Medal for a largj group of decora- 
tive foliage pi- nti», Palms, Acers, Euryas. and such like species. 

Hessrr. W. Fkomow k Sons, (^Iswick, showed a large 
gr^up of Japanese Aceri and other pUnt<« (biiver-gilt Medal). 

A group of Malmalion Camatlona frniii Me«ars. Hugh Low 
& Co., Enfield, wss awarded a Silver Medal ; end there was 
Huother group of similar Camationa from Meaan. B. 8. 
WiLLiAMsASuN, Upper Holloway, Londoij,N. (Bmnae Medal). 

Messrs. Robt. Grbkk, Ltd., 28 and 2tf, Crawiord Street, W., 
exhibited such a group of seedling and well known varieties 
of Coo ieums as we have seldom stren. Tne plants wei» stnall, 
being about table size, but they were capiully coloured 
^Silver Meda'). 



Mr, H.J. JosES, Ryecroft Nurseries, Hither Green, Lewis, 
ham, showed a tine group of plants, including smaller groups 
of Gannat, tuberous-rooted Begonias, Sweet Peas in pots. 
Verbena hybrida, kc. (Silver-gilt Medal). 

Groups of Cacti in pots, and of hardy flowers, were shown 
by Messrs. A. W. Youno & Co., Stevenage (Silver Medal). 

Messrs. Dorbie k Co., Rothesay and Orpington, made a 
chaiacteristij exhibit ot Sweet Peas and Violas (Silver 
Medal). 

Messrs. Carter k Co., High Holborn, London, exhibited, 
among other thiogs, a pretty representation of rock work, 
suitably planted with alpine plants ; also their " hanging 
Ferns" (l>avallias), suspended over mirrors, representing 
water, fte. (Silver MedalX 

Messrs. J. Hill k Boss, Lower Edmonton, exhibited a 
group of Ferns; and Mr. Amos Pekrt, Wlnchmore Hill, 
London, N., a capital group of hardy flowers (Silver Medal). 

Tuberous Begonias were grandly shown by Messrs. T. S. 
Ware, Ltd., Feltham, in a large group, worthy of all praise 
(Silver-gUt Medal). Messrs. T. S. Ware, Ltd., Feltham, had 
slso a rich bank of hardy flowers, both a^ plants in pots, and 
as cut flowers. In this group Semper vivum monunuiu. 
Campanula Van Houttei, Galilaraia, Liliuui ruDelluui, 
Campanula |ier»iclfolia Moerhelmei (sea fl^;. \t:^ on p. 414), 
UUums, die, were conspicuous. 

Mr. J. RuusiLL, of the Kew Road Nurseries, Richmond 
made very extensive exhibits. One of these was a group of 
misoellaneous plants arranged for effect, a group of repre« 
sentative hardy flowers and other exhibits (Silver-gilt Medal). 

Mesara. Jmo. Laiko k Sons, Forest Hill Nurseries, Loudon, 
S.E., had an attractive group of tnbeious Begonias In pots 
(Silver GUt Medal). 

Mr. W. Thompson, Sheen Nurseries, Richmond, won a 
Silver Gilt Medal for a group of plants of niiscellaneons 
species ; Mea>rs. Paul & Sox, Cheshunt, a Bronze Medal ; and 
Messrs. W. Cnreui^u k t)ost Highgate, a bilvcr Medal for 
similar exhibits. 

MANOHESTEB AND NORTH OF 
ENGLAND OaCjilD. 

Thursday, J ONE 31.— Members of the Committee present at 
this meeting were Messrs. G. Shorland Bill (Chairman), J. 
Leemann (Vice- Chairman), W. Thompson, Dr. Hodgkinsoo, 
W. Stevens, R. Ashworth, J. Cypher, J. Robson, C. Parker, 
P. Weathers (Hon. Sec.). There was a very good display of 
planta, and several handsome groups. 

W. Thompson, Esq., Walton Grange, Stone (gr., Mr. 
Stevens), staged a magniflcent lot of Odontoglossums, of 
which plants the visitor never tires of those that come from 
this noted collection, and on this occasion they were 
especially fine. In all about twenty pUnts were shown, four 
of which were In 12-inch pots, and each carried about four 
flue flower-spikes. The best was O. cri^pum var. Triaueei, 
which possessed about sixty flowers of good form, with a large 
brightly coloured blotch on each seginvnt The Committee 
awarded this variety a well deseived cultural Certificate and 
an Award of Merit. In the eame group, a marvellous plant of 
O. X excellens, bearing about seventy blooms, was uoticed, 
not an especially good variety, but an instructive example of 
what a well-cared-for plant is capable of when welt culiivatod. 
Odontogiossum x Wilckeanum var. grandis, shown in cipltai 
form, waa awarded a First-class Certificate. The gem of the 
group would probably be considered by most connoisseurs to 
have been O. x Rolfeee Walton Grange var. [dg. i3d, p. 416, lu 
present 1 sue. Ed.], a fine hybrid beiweeu O. Pescatorei x o. 
Harryanum. This has been previously written of in these 
columns, but the variety under notice was an extra flue one, 
and the bright yellow blotch on the crest of the lip formed a 
striking contrast to the remainder of the flower, ihe colour of 
which was generally of a mauve or faint violet. Tne plant 
waa awarded a First-class Certificits. A Silver-gilt Medal 
was awarded to the groap. 

G. bRORLAND Ball, Esq., Wllmslow (gr., Mr. Gibbons), 
exhibited that which appeared to be a SKty good form of 
btanhopea Bucephalus, a remarkably large and handsome 
flowrr (First-class Certiflcate). 

J. Lecmanm, Esq., Heaton Mersey (gr., Mr. Edge), staged a 
fine group of miscellaneous Orchids, including hue vailcties 
of Cattleyas, and many good hybrids ; parucularly noticeable 
In the grvUp being aeveml well grown aud tlowe<ed Brassavula 
(L;elia) Digbyana Awards of Merit were made to Cattleya 
Mossise var. grandlflora, C. M. var. graudi«, aud to CaiileyAX 
calummata, a species now but seiaotu observed. A plant uf 
Leeiiox Cattleya x Martinet! (0. Mossiu^ x L. teuebruaa;, Wa« 
not shown to g-iod advantage, th j flowers beiug uotrxpandeu. 
A good form of Odontogiossum Comdinel lectuvvd an Aw«ra 
of Merit, and the award of a Firat-uiaiM Certiflcat<» previouoly 
made to Cypripedium xGowert superbam was cobflrmed, the 
form shown by Mr. Lekmann being cue b»t >ec seen at tlie»e 
meetings. Fur the group an swtud of a eilver-gUt Medal was 
made. 

T. Baxter, Esq., Morecambe (gr., Mr. Roberts), bhoweJ a 
small group of Oauntoglossums (Vote uf rhauRit). 

ti. URATRix, Esq., Wnalley Range (gr., Mr. McLeod), staged 
several good Orcuids, inclusive of CAtt.eja Menueii var^ 
Amelia, a handsome variety, almost unifurm in colour, a palej 
almoal wliite flawer. There were four fl iwers on the spike. 
LvtWo Cittleya x Lidy Wigan was shown from the same 
collection, in lair furui. Cypripedium x Gertrude Holliagtou 
var. mignittcum received an Award of Mtrit, and group a 
Vote of Thanks. 

O. O. Wriglev, Esq. , Bury, Lanes, (gr., Mr. Rogers), showed 
Lttlia msj&lls (Award of Marlt), aud Cattleyi Mendeli. 
•' Wrlgley's variety." 



J. Willi.\ms, Esq , The Grange, Stretford, exhibited Epi- 
dendrum sptcics (paniculatura .'), and Cypripedium bellatulum. 

E. H. StDDoN, Ejq., Brooklands (gr, Mr. Milne), received 
an Award of Merit for a floe Cattleya Mossitv vA^ magoitici. 

A. J. Leiw, Es(1., Stretford, an amstnir, snored a su'cess 
with a beautirul pure white Cattle>'a Mendeli, called Mrs. A. J 

Lees. 

W. Watson, Esq , Stretford, another amiteur, staged a 
nlci group of Orcnids, for which he was awarded a Oliver 
Medal. 

J. VerrcH k Sons, Ltd., (Hielbea, exhibited Odontogiossum 
crlspum var. Silver Queen, a good variety. 

Mr. John- Roav)K, Altrlocham, exhibited Lwlla y C\ttleya 
X Fire King, but it was not so fine a foim as that previously 
certificated by the Society. 

John Cowan k Co., Ltd., Oateacre, had a very charming 
set of Odontoglossums, the tioest of which was O. crispum 
var. RosseLdale, a fine flower heavily blotched with brick - 
red. This p:ant passed into Mr. R. Ashworth's collection 
after receiving a well deserved First-claaa Certifictte. 

Awards of Merio were voted to the same firm for O. cnspum. 
The Bride (provisionally so named); for Lielio x Cattle} a x 
eximia and Spathoglottis anreo-ViellarUi. the latter observed 
for the first time in Manches^r. Mr. A. J. Keelino staged 
several nice plants, one of which, Dendrobium x Venus var. 
amcena. was given an Award of Merit, and a Vote of Thanks 
wa« given for the group. Messrs. Sander k Co., St. Albans, 
staged many good plants which did not come under the nctico 
of the committee. P. W. 



Law Notes. 

> 
cur FLOWERS— DISPUTED LIABILITY. 

In tUe WestmioBter Coanty Court, on Monday, 
18th inst., his Hononr, Judge Lumley Smith, Q.C., 
tried tbe caie of Jones r. Riley, in which the 
pUintiff, a wholesale florist, carrying on business 
at Coveot Garden, sued defendant, Mr. Hugh 
Riley, who is also a flower-dealer, carry iug ou 
bosiness at Smith field Market, Manchester, to 
recover payment of a balance of account in reppeci 
of cut flowers supplied to his order. The defence 
was that the goods in question were ordered l>y 
the defendant from his brother, John Riley, whu 
carried on business in London, and had been duly 
paid ; but it was denied that any transactions took 
place direct with the plaintifif. 

Mr. Robert Parker Jones was called, and said he 
was a flawer- dealer, carrying on business at Coven^ 
Garden Market, aod had known defendant for the 
past ten years. The goods in question were 
ordered by John Riley, who was a brother of tho 
defendant ; bat he (plaintiff) never gave credit to 
John, but always looked to Hugh for payment. 

Mr. Hugh Riiey (the defendant) was called, and 
said he hal purchased cut flowers from his brother 
John, io LoudoQ, for the past few years, and sent 
him considerable sums of money from time to time. 
With reference to the goods in question, he would 
swear that he never gave the plaintiff a single 
order. As a matter of fact, he did not know whu 
supplied the goods, bat he received them from hiu 
brother, aud paid him for them. 

His Honour said he had come to the conclusion 
that the defendant had employed his brother Juhu 
to buy fur him, and that the plaintiff was under 
the impression that he was giving credit to the 
defendant. Judgment therefore would be for tbe 
plaintiff for tbe amount claimed, with costs. 



®t)ttuarve 

Daniel Dewar.— The death of Mr. Daniel 
Dewar, head forester on the Lovat estates fur 
thirty-siz years, which took place at Teauacuil, 
Beauly, N. B , on June 3, will be sincerely rtgretteu 
by a wide circle ot friends. Born in Criett sixty* 
seven years ago, Dewar in early life emigrated lu 
America, where he spent some time in the Botanical 
Gardens at Washington. He returned to till au 
appointment on Lurd Digby's estate iu Ireland, bu& 
he soon found his way to Beaufort Castle, Invernttw- 
shire, where the rest of his life waa spent, iie 
serving three chiefs of the clan Fraser. Mr. Dewar 
carried out an immense amount of tree planting uu 
all the Lovac properties, and he will be remembered 
as the first fore«ter in Sjotland who adopted the 
German method of uloje canopy. The dec«a»«d 
left three sons, all of whom are tilling responsible 
posts in various w^lka of life. 
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Enquiries. 



Varikgatzd Shoot from Stock below Graft. 
— A correspondent ii anxious to know where auoh 
an oocorrence can be seen at the present time ? It 
is not an uncommon occurrence in the variegated 
Maple (A. Negundo Tariegatnm). 

Mrs. Lawrence, of Middleton Hall, LUnarthney, 
R.S.O., would be much obliged to any reader of 
the Gardeners^ Chromcle lot the address of a nur- 
seryman or other person keeping the white yariety 
of the large-flowered Periwinkle (Vinca major 
alba), mentioned in William Sutherland's Hardy 
Herbaceous and Alpine Flovctrs^ published in 1871 ? 
It appears to be rare, and she cannot hear of it. 

Ants and Roses. — A correspondent writing 
from Malta, would be glad to know how he may 
protect his Boees from ants. Perhaps some of our 
readers will kindly supply the needed information. 








*»* The pressure on our space this week is so extreme 
that we are obliged to hold over numerous reports 
and other communications. 

Asparagus Fasciated: T. As Sons, £ztreme]y 
common. The Cucumber is of more interest, but 
the photograph does not show what you 
described. 

Blue Htdranoea Hortbnsla Blooms : J7. P., Xew 
Orleans, Apply water in whioh alum is dissolved, 
at the rate of 1 ounce to the saUon of water. 
Once a fortnight is sufficiently often to do this. 
Iron-iJlin^ mixed with the soil in smaXL quantity, 
and potting in peat naturally impregnated with 
iron, have a similar effect. 

Books : Work on Cultivating Market Plants : 
T. B, M, No such work exists ; although there 
are numerous special manuals on fruit culture: 
Grapes, Pineapple, Strawberry, ko. Market 

. gardening is simplv eood gardening with certain 
adaptations called ror by special conditions. — 
W, King, Warminster, The books enquired 
about are published by John Murray, Albemarle 
Street, Piccadilly. We do not know the prices. 
— A. Z. We know of no fully-illustrated 
work on hardy herbaceous plants. The one that 
most nearly fulfils that definition is Mr. G. 
Nicholson's Dictionary of Qardeningy published 
by Mr. Upcott Gill, 171, Strand, W.C. An 
illustrated manual, containing brief descriptive 
notes and methods of cultivation, is Hardy 
Flowers, by Mr. W. Robinson (Macmillan & Co., 
London).— f*. B, Miss Pratt's Flowering Plants 
o/Qreat Britain (F. Wame & Co.), can be had in 
parts. John's Flowers of the Field (Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge). — Botany, 
Your queetion is too vague, we do not know 
your requirements or vour capabilities. Pre- 
suming that you are a beginner, we reoommend 
to your notice Fanner's Introduction to the Study 
of Plants (Longmans). We do not know the 
cost, probably a few shillings. 

Cucumber Plaints Diseased: T, J. E, Materials 
insufficient, please send better. Meanwhile we 
would advise you to syringe the plants thoroughly 
once in ten days with the following : half-ounce 
of sulphide of potassium, dissolved in one gallon 
of gallon. 

Gbape Spot : H, Caused by a fungus ; you can 
do nothing this year but bum the affected ber- 
ries. Next season spray early with weak 
Bordeaux Mixture. 

Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums Marked with Brown 
Spots: J, McuJUien, The injuries result from 
the perforations of mites or red-spider. 

Manures for Brassicas : Cambridge, Generallv 
speaking, those that cause rapid growth, viz., well- 
decayed (not rain- washed) farmyard-dnog, liquid- 
manure from the farmyard, nitrate of soda, com- 
mercial fish-manure, pigeons' and fowls'-dung 
after fermentation, and when decay has set in ; 
night-soil, &c. If you value pleasant flavour in 
the vefletables, old hotbed- dung, much- decayed 
stable-dung, and diluted farmyi^ manure-water, 
are among the best to use. On the heavy land 



of which you speak, deep cultivation, trenching 
three spits, but leaving the bottom spit in situ, 
and placing considerable quantities of half- 
decayed manure at the bottom of the trenches, 
and decayed manure below the top spit, would 
do a lot of good ; but it would be necessary to 
aJlow the land to remain uncropped for several 
months afterwards. Fish -manure, fowls', pigeons'- 
dung, and nitrate of soda, are best given as 
surface-dressing. 

Mildew on Grapes : A, C, Mix i oz. sulphide 
of potassium in 1 gallon of water, and syringe 
the Vines at interws of ten days. After the 
destruction of the mildew, let the bunches be 
wadied with dosr rain-water. Berries on which 
the mildew has rested will not swell, and must 
be cut out of the bunches. Water at a tempera- 
ture of 145° will also destroy mildew, and not 
injure the Vines or fruit. 

Mould on Jam : H, D, W. The mould on jams, 
&c., is the ordinary Penioillium crustaoeum. 
Ja . C, C7. 

Names of Fruits : E, S, Your Peaches were 
damaged before they reached us. All soft fruits, 
and especiidly Peaches, that are sent us for 
naming should be packed with the greatest oare, 
in a stout box of sufficient size to contain a fair 
amount of packing material. Shoots with foliage 
are also neoessaryto determine some Peaches, 
and are helpful in the determination of all 
fruits. 

Names of Plants : Correspondents not answered in 
this issue are requested to he so good as to consult 
the following number, — B, M, S, 1, Dendrobium 
transpaiens ; 2, Dendrobium Parishi ; 3, Thunia 
Bensoniffi. — A, B, The JriM oannot be named 
from flower sent ; 2, Doronioum Pardalianohes ; 

3, Heuchera pubescens ; 4, Lychnis Flos-jovis ; 
5, Erigeron pfailadelphicus ; 6, CoUinsia bioolor. 
—B, H, 1, Cotoneaster microphylk ; 2, Cerastium 
tomentosum ; 3, Veronica Teucrium var. dubia ; 

4, Polygonum affine ; 5, Sedum reflexum ; 6, 
Eriophyllum ciespitosum. — O, W, 1, Allium 
Moly ; 2, Veronica Teucrium var. dubia ; 3, 
Dictanmus ^bus var. purpureus; 4, Phlox 
ovata. — Saivict, Salvia involucrata. Lis sibirica. 
—O, Abbey, Jun. Saxifraga trifurcata var. 
ceratophylla.— ^. F, F. Crataegus punctatus.— 
F,B. 1, Gquisetum arvensis ; 2, Galium aparine ; 
3, shrivelled beyond recognition; 4, Silene, we 
do not recognise, send better speoimens, and try to 
imagine the condition in whion specimens packed 
in your fashion are when they reach us, perhaps 
after a delay of some days. — J. T, L, 1, Pavia 
rubra (tree) ; 2, Bignonia purpurea. — J, C, Be- 
tula alba var. verrucosa. — C, J, P. 1, 2, 3, 4, 
appear to be all seedling Rhododendrons, which 
we cannot name ; 5, MyricaGale. — R, L, Walton, 
1, Anthericum Liliago ; 2, Asphodelus luteus ; 3, 
Hordeum jubatum (Squirrel-tail Grass) ; 4, Pteris 
longifolia ; 5, Pteris tremula ; 6, Davallia Tyer- 
manni ; 7,Campanulapersicasfoliaalba. The Adian- 
tum ma^ be a seedling, as you sav, but it is Adian- 
tum excisummultifidum, nevertheless. — S, P, 1, 
Lathrsea souamaria, a parasite on roots of Hazel, 
Sui, ; 2, Polygonum, we do not know the species ; 
3, Rhodotypuskerrioides (BoeaceaB) ; 4, Heuchera 
sanguinea.— V. S. Crataegus cms galli. 

PiEONY-BUDS not EXPANDING: Pceonia, The 
result doubtless of weakness, brought about by 
long-continued lack of moisture in the soil at a 
depth from the surface where the roots mostly 
are found. This prevents the absorption of plant- 
food, even if it oe present in the soil. Pseonies 
are great consumers of nutriment, and when 
grown in borders of mixed plants and shrubs, 
they are sddom afforded enough manure for 
their sustenance. Henoe loss of buds, small 
flowers and foliage, and short duration of the 
period of flowering. Land for Peonies should be 
trenched 3 spits deep, and heavily manured at 
tiie start, as weU as annually. 

Peach : 8. F, ct* Co, The fruit was much injured 
in the post. From the remains we should 
suppose it to be Grosse Mignonne. Not Condor, 
certainly. 

Peach, Apple, and Pear : Enquirer. The Peach 
has suffered from mildew. Remove every 
affected fruit, and bum it, and apply flowers-of- 
sulphur occasionally on the foliage whilst it is 
moist from syringing ; or en^^loy sulphide of 
potassium at Uie rate <k half-an-onnce to 1 gallon 
of water, usbg a spraying-syringe, or a oommon 



one furnished with a fine spreading rose. The 
foliage of the Pear and Apple seem to have been 
inju^ by frost, the low-lying damp site of the 
garden assisting in producing the injury. 

Pears Black and Dropping off the Trees : S, <C* 
SonSj MaJUon, The effects doubtless of sharp 
frost, rotting of the fruit following. 

Retinosporas : Munster, None of those mentioned 
in your note grows tallnr than 15 feet. Crypto- 
meriaelegans seldom reaches a greater height, 
nor do the under mentioned speoiea and varieties 
of Conifers: — Biota orientalis aurea, B. o. 
eleaantissima, B. o. aureo - variegata, B. o. 
meldensis, Thuia plioata dumosa, Thujopsis 
ddabrata, T. d. variegata, Junipems suecioa, 
J. hibemioa, J. neaborensis, J. canadensis, Taxos 
canadensis. 

Rust ok Chrtsanthsmumb ; A, Z, No certain 
ours. Better |;ather eveiy diseased leaf, and 
bum it forthwith. The disease begins in the 
tissues of the plant, and the "rust " is merely the 
summer fruit; consequently the fungus m its 
earliest stage oannot be killed by any substance 
that does not injure the plants. As a preventa- 
tive, you may use petroleum at the rate of one 
table-spoonful in two gidlons of soapy-water. 
Mr. G.^assee in his descriptive note in reference 
to this "rust" of Chrysanthemum in Oardeners' 
Chronicle, October 8, 1898 (whioh see), recom- 
mends for this purpose ^-ounce of sulphide of 
potassium (liver of sulphur) in 1 gallon of water, 
to be frequently used in the early part of the 
season. 

Tomato-plants Dboopinq and of a Bluish- green 
Colour : A, B,, St, Peter^s, Your plants have 
probably become footed by the "sleej^" 
disease, a minute funous, Fnsar^um Lyoopersioiy 
which presents three different stages of develop- 
ment in the plant. Remove the affected plants 
and bum Uiem, and dress the soil heavily with 
quiok-lime, mixing it with the soil so as to 
destroy the resting spores of the fungus. Lime- 
wash the waUs, ana if many of the plants are 
attacked, remove the soil and char it. 

ToMATOS : /. T, C, and W, M., and many others 
are referred to a paragraph on p. 419. 

ToMATOs FOR AuTUMN Fruitino : A, B,, St, 
Peter's, Frogmoreselected, Ham Green Favourite, 
and Ladybird. 

Vine Leaves Disfigured: Black Hamburgh, 
There is nothing much the matter with the 
Vines. At some early part of the season there 
was too much humidity in the air of the vineiy, 
owing probably to lack of ventilation, and much 
damping down being performed, and watery ex- 
crescences formed on the lower surface of the 
leaves. These abnormal outgrowths have now 
dried up, hence the minute spotting noticed. 
Give more air, even if by so doing fireheat has 
sometimes to be used, and damp down less. 

Vines : L, S, R. and /. P, W, Spot caused 
by a fungus (Glasosporium), often figured and 
described in the Gardeners* Chronicle, You can 
do nothing this year but bum the affected berries. 
Next year spray early with Bordeaux Mixture. 

CoMMUKicATioNB Bec£ived. — Kts. Bobb Tosxky tbanka — 
A. W.— 8. F. If .—Stanley. Ashton & Go., the alteration in 
title will be borne in mind.— C. 8.— W. M. W.— W. B. G.— 
H. J. B.— A. 8.— J. M. F., Philadelphia- A. HinderUck— 
J. Sherlock, B. Molyneux— G. W.— A bowling green— 
W. J.— A. O'N.— B. D.— 8. A.— H. W. W.— W. K.— Chaa. a— 
W. M. W.— A. D.— D. R. W.— B. 0.— V. H. W. F.— 8. A- B.— 
A. a— H. T. IL— a O.— W. M.— T. B. H.-J. Laing & 
Bona.— J. P., Sydney. 

Photoo&apbs. Specimbks, Ac, IUcbivw> with Thaiols.— 
Hani Weraermoller — B. F. 0., Madraa — Oratiano de 
Azambc^a, Porto Akgre.— F. W. M. 

Continiied Inorease in ths Ciroulation of ths 
«• 0AEDEHSE8* OHSOVIOLB." 

IMPORTANT TO AOVERTISERa— ITU PuBMifc^- *a, 
ths saHsfiidiUm of vnmowMimig thaX ths eWeukMoi^ qf CAe 
•'OcmlMMri' CkrtmUlU" has, flince ths rMfnoKon in ths 
pKof of ths paptr, 

TREBLED. 



Admiissrs ars rsm/MUd that ths **Chnmids" dmOaiss among 

OOUimiT GSMTLXMSV, AMD ALL OLAMH OF GAMMVna' 

AMD OAmDBi-LOTSBa at koms, thol U hos a i^fsetaOy largt 
Foanov avd Ooloihal OiaouLATioir, tmd that it is 
prtssr9sd >br r^ertnss isk aU ths priitolfal mraries. 



(F9r MarheU mid Weaiher, see p, viiL) 
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NOW CIRCUU7IIV6 
DO NOT REMOVE 
-^'>M TH-E LIBRAPV 
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